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THE  ASIATIC  JOURNAL. 


■  TfiE  commeiioemeiit  of  a  new  yeiir  and  a  new  Yohiiae  affbidt  a  omh 
vcnieat  opportuai^  for  addresaing  a  few  pre&tory  obttrvatioDt  to  Ao 
ntu^iag  oil  ih<^  Ascitic  Jowrnol. 

Eleven  jreara  have  now  elapsed  since  tbefinrt  appeamioe  of  Uiis.w\eifc» 
wiucl^  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eventiU  peri^dy  has  been  tfie  9^)r 
general  popular  record  of  polHical  transections  in  British  Indiai  of 
gocorrencea  at  home  and  abroad,  connected  with  that  interealiii^ 
oountiyy  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  the  various  ^acoveriBs  qied^ 
respecting  the  geography,  the  history,  the  statistics,  the  moral  and 
physical  circumstances,  of  the  extensive  territories  comprehended  within, 
or  in  the  vidni^  of,  the  vast  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East.  It 
has  been,  moreover,  an  essential  part  of  its  plan  to  arrest,  as  it  were, 
die  evanescent  hues  of  opinion  upon  passing  events,  by  condensing  the 
contents  of  the  various  newspapers  published  in  India. 

This  consideration  alone  imparts  a  value  to  the  Asiatic  Journal,  thus 
constituted  a  receptacle  of  abundant  materials  for  history :  a  value 
increasing,  not  diminishing,  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Its  original  contri- 
botions  to  sdence  and  literature  are  likewise  already  appreciated  by 
writers  of  the  present  day,  fordgn  as  well  as  English,  who  have  avowed 
their  obligations  to  this  Journal  for  much  valuable  information. 

Posseased  of  such  daims  to  public  regard,  the  Asiatic  Journal^  by 
recent  salutary  changes  in  its  constitution,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  com* 
petent  judges,  established  new  pretensions  to  patronage:  these  the 
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editor  and  proprietors  are  sedulously  endeavouring  to  corroborate,  by 
adopting  every  practicable  suggestion  for  improving  the  work,  in  each 
department ;  and  they  have,  very  lately,  made  a  further  addition  to  its 
dimensions. 

Grateful  for  the  support  which  the  Journal  experiences,  they  are 
unwilling  to  advert  to  the  expense  incurred  in  order  to  gain  and  secure 
that  support  t  as  some  subscribers,  however,  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  required  for  this  work,  they  may  be  excused 
for  stating,  that  the  original  cost  and  the  postage  of  newspapers  from 
every  part  of  the  East  (files  of  each  Indian  paper  being  imported, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  very  earliest  intelligence),  the  charge 
for  rapid  printing  and  cancellations  (an  inconvenience  peculiar  to  suclk 
a  work  as  this),  and,  lastly,  the  reporting  and  printing  in  full 
the  Debates  at  the  East-India  House,  constitute  altogether  a  heavy 
tax  superadded  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  monthly  publications  in 
general. 

The  editor  takes  occasion  to  assert  that,  in  its  political  views  and 
sentiments,  the  Asiatic  Journal  is  entirely  independent.  It  is,  however, 
essentially  a  literary  and  scientific  work ;  in  this  respect,  its  scope  is  as 
comprehensive  as  possible  :  history,  geography,  biography,  literature  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  every  branch  of  philosophy,  navigation, 
trade,  and  commerce,-— all  these  subjects,  and  whatsoever  is  connected 
therewith,  bearing  any  relation  to  the  East,  will  find  admission  into  the 
Asiatic  Journal ;  and  the  editor  will  feel  obliged  by  any  communica- 
tions upon  those  topics  from  contributors  in  Britain,  the  European  con- 
tinent, or  India. 
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THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS. 

Tki  diarader  of  an  eminent  personage,  when  he  has  recently  (juitted  this 
stage  of  existence,  demands,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  delicate  and  skilful  hand 
to  poartray  with  fidelity,  than  it  did  whilst  he  was  alive.  The  maxim  which 
teaches  that  we  should  say  only  what  is  good  of  the  dead,  although  it  inter* 
prets  rightly  the  charitable  feelings  which  should  actuate  those  who  survire, 
must  not  be  followed  so  implicitly  and  observed  so  literally,  as  to  occasion  the 
sbsolute  concealment  of  what  is  base  and  pernicious  in  a  character,  or  yice^  of 
habit  injurious  in  the  way  of  example ;  the  temperate  exposure  of  which  is 
due  from  a  biographer  to  the  world.  But  in  the  case  of  public  men,  the  diffi« 
cnlty  of  pronouncing  upon  measures  not  yet  fully  understood,  or  motives  not 
yet  clearly  discerned,  often  perplexes  the  writer  who  undertakes  to  adjudicate 
the  merits  of  an  individual  soon  after  his  decease.  If  he  is  guided  by  right 
principles,  he  will,  indeed,  deem  it  equitable  to  lean  towards  the  favourable 
side  of  the  question ;  because  he  may  be  deceived,  and  may  wound  a  person 
incapable  of  defence. 

From  such  considerations,  not  from  a  blind  obedience  to  the  maxim  before* 
mentioned,  it  probably  happens  that  violent  reflections  upon  the  characters  of 
the  lately  dead  are  generally  displeasing,  without  reference  to  thar  tnub  or 
^ikehood  of  what  is  alleged.  There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  prejudicje,  if  it 
deserve  not  a  better  name,  which  forbids  our  treading  rudely  upon  the  eartb 
which  covers  a  recent  grave* 

This  is  the  general,  though  not  indeed  universal,  feeling  of  mankind:  we  do, 
thoq^  rarely,  meet  with  an  instance  (as  in  the .  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Adiam) 
where  all  these  considerations  are  utterly  disregarded ;  where  death  disarms 
not  malice  of  its  sting,  but  stimulates  its  venom ;  where  the  impotence  of  the 
object  invites^  instead  of  suspending,  the  assaults  of  the  adversary.    Such 
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eoDduct  i8»  bowey^Ty  akin  to  the  ferocity  of  the  ea? age^  who,  discoTcring  die 
corpse  of  an  enemy  whom  he  could  not  cope  with  whilat  Hving,  strides  over 
it  in  unmanly  triumph,  mangling  and  mutilating  it  amidst  yells  of  brutal  joy* 

We  prefix  these  reflections  to  a  notice  of  the  late  Lord  Hastings,  because 
we  have  recently  seen  with  pain  and  rfgret  some  remariis  upon  his  character, 
with  respect  to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  his  liberality  involved  him, 
which  might  probably  be  esteemed  more  just  if  they  had  not  been,  in  our 
humU^  judgment,  ill-timed,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  ungenerous. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  give  a  memoir  of  the  Marquess  of  fias- 
tings ;  that  office  has  been  already  performed  very  fully  in  the  sketch  of  his 
history  and  administration,  published  i^  several  successive  numbers  of  this 
Journal  about  three  years  back,*  when  he  closed  hn  political  career  in  British 
India,  with  the  history  of  which  his  name  is  now  inseparably  associated.  To 
this  sketch  we  refer  our  readers.  We  merely  add,  ^at  upon  his  departure  from 
that  country,  the  theatre  of  splendid  events,  which  will  transmit  his  fame  with 
lustre  to  remote  posterity,  he  subsided  to  the  governorship  of  Malta,  then 
severed  from  that  of  the  Ionian  islands;— -exhibiting  a  transition  not  altogether 
unlike  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  equally  voluntary :  the  resignation 
of  the  office  of  Goyemor-general  of  India,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Hastings, 
proceeded  from  a  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  fatigues  and  duties  of  that  sta- 
tion* The  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  18S2,  distinctly  declared, 
that  "  his  Lordship's  resignation  had  been  accepted  at  his  own  earnest  and 
anxious  desire,  and  much  against  the  will  of  the  Court."f 

It  may,  however,  be  convenient  to  state,  briefly,  that  his  Lordship  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  Govemor-geoeral  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Britiah 
territories  in  India,  in  December  1812,  and  reached  that  country  in  October 
1813 ;  that  in  1814  he  commenced  military  operations  against  Nepaul,  which, 
being  admirably  eonoeiTed  and  skiUuIly  executed,  ended  in  the  entire  conquest 
(uiftct)of  that  difficult  country  I  that  in  «he  years  1816^  1817*  and  1818,  he 
pofgedthe  continent  of  the  hordes  of  Hndarries,  and  by  consequence,  was 
involved  in  the  moat  extensive  war  with  native  powers  ever  prosecuted  by  the 
Britiah  arms  in  India,  which,  by  wonderful  political  foredght  and  military 
talent^  was  not  only  tenninated  with  glory  to  this  country,  to  himsdf,  and  to 
bia  gallant  anny,  but  fiiniiahed;  in  hct,  the  means  of  establishing  the  settle- 
ment of  India  upon  a  broad  and  substantial  foundation.  The  extension  of 
teirkory  obtained  during  his  Loadship^s  administration  haa  consolidated,  not 
attanoaled,  our  eastern  empire;  and  the  war,  so  hat  from  impoveriafaing,  has, 
in  the  seqod,  enriched  the  Company's  treasury. 

On  Ua  return  from  In<fia,  previous,  to  revisitug  his  native  eountry,  his 
Iiordship  accepted  (as  before  observed)  the  insignifieant  post  of  Governor  of 
Bialta,  at  which  island  he  has  resided  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  one 
nsit  to  England,  ^sonnected  (we  brieve)  with  die  subject  of  tiie  Hyderabad 
Cnandal  question. 

In  the  month  of  November  last,  it  appeara  from  the  atateneata  in  thtf 
l^blic  papers,  his  Lordship  fell  from  his  home  and  sustained  a  severe  iif|Bry^ 
vhich  produced  fatal  ciheta  upon  a  kepma  under  which  lie  had  loiig 
laboured.  He  embarked  on  board  a  King's  ship,  the  JtMMjgtf,  either  in  hopei 
that  the.voyage  would  restore  hun,  or  that  he  might  be  able  to  reach  Bn^and. 
Ha  vaa  ramoired  to  that  shipion  the  SOtfa,  being  bioughtdown  from  the  pdaee 
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M  m  aoiSi,  piMMil  in  4he  MWral's  liai^,  wkich  was  tom4d  dottgaUe^  ami 
Vwnad  ott  iMMrd  ia  •  wtak  and  langubhing  state.  Next  day  the  ship  put 
to  tea,  aiid'allsra  Tery  ^aiek  pasai^  of  three  daya  only^  readiedl  Naplea. 
IVe  Marqpirni  was  tben,  however,  ao  ill  tiiat  he  ^onld  not  be  moved ;  he 
coatiMiad,  therefore^  on  board  tke  ship,  which  was  anefaored  in  the  siHootIi 
walsr  of  Baia  \my^  He  hngeredy  in  much  pain,  showing,  notwithstanding; 
greatest  finnaess  and  rangnation,  till  about  eleven  o'clodk  on  the  night  of  the 
83d,  when  he  breathed  hialasf^  serrounded  by  the  Marchioness  and  hb  daugfa- 
tarSy  tlie  Sari  of  Rawdon  not  havfaig  arrived  flrom  Malta. 

A  letter  from  an  olBcer  of  the  Revenge  states  the  following  remarkable  fact  f 
"  Hie  late  Marquess  of  Hastings,  in  a  letter  found  amongst  his  papers  after 
his  death,  requested  that,  on  his  decease,  his  right  hand  might  be  cut  off,  and 
preserved  dll  the  death  of  the  Marchioness,  when  it  was  to  be  interred  in  the 
sane  eoffin  with  her  Ladyship.  In  pursoance  of  his  direction,  the  hand  has 
been  aaspotatied.'' 

Hia  remaais  are  to  be  conveyed  to  Malta  for  interment,  at  his  special 


His  Lordship  enjoyed,  at  his  death,  the  following  titles  and  offices :  he  was 
Marquess  'of  Hastings,  Earl  of  Rawdon,  Viscount  Loudon,  Baron  Hastings, 
Hungerford,  Botreaux,  Molines,  and  Rawdon  in  Great  Britain;  Earl  of 
Moira  and  Baron  Rawdon,  and  a  baronet  in  Ireland ;  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Grand  Croaa  of  the  Bath,  a  general,  colonel  of  the  27th  Foot,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  Malta,  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Lord 
lientenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  Tower  Division,  F.R.S ,  F.S.A.,  Vice 
Balnm  of  Che  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  member  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety  of 
Cakntta.    He  had  nearly  completed  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

The  marriage  of  his  Lordship  with  the  Countess  of  Loudon  took  place  in 
July  1M4.  The  issne  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  George  Augustus  Fran- 
cisy  now  Marquess  of  Hastings,  and  fliree  daughters. 

It  wocdd  be  difficult  to  select  a  pnUic  man,  at  least  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  faaa  passed  through  so  great  a  variety  of  scenes,  and  acted  so  con- 
spieootts  a  part  in  all  the  diffisrent  wafts  of  public  life,  whose  character  stands 
freer  firom  defect  or  reproach  than  this  deceased  noUeman's.  The  puac-^ 
tflions  principles  of  honour  for  which  he  claimed  to  be  distinguished,  and  by 
which  dl'his  actions  were  therefore  measured,  exposed  his  reputation  to  incal- 
cnblilerakfaadhebeen  capable  of  pursuing  the  indirect  paths  of  crooked 
pdicy,  and  of  bending  to  unworthy  objects.  A  rare  and  remarkable  drcum-'' 
stance,  in  the  hbtory  of  a  man  so  actively  engaged  in  politics  as  Lord  Hastings 
hss-been,  is,  that  he  has  ever  enjoyed  popularity :  the  we%ht  and  importance 
wUch  Ae  country  attached  to  every  thing  proceeding  from  his  Lordship^ 
fiMrmed  the  specific  gronnd  upon  which  an  inquiry  was  moved  for  in  Pariiament, 
by  a  member  politically  opposed  to  him,  regarding  an  affinr  in  which  the  Mar- 
quess thought  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  public  in  print.  ' 

It  is  the  iot  of  few  individtials  to  have  die  good  or  evil  fortune  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  meeting  with  a  crisis  calling  for  great  and  splendid  qualities,  and 
an  ample  fidd  fbr  their  display.  Hiis  was,  however,  die  lot  of  Lord  Hastings : 
he-feood  a  nodms  mndiee  t&gnus,  and  his  genius  proved  equal  to  the  emer-* 
geacy.  The  great  political  virtues  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  He  ezoelleid  as  a  statesman:  he  was  sagacious,  prompt,  indefiiF. 
tigAie,  devoid  of  arrogance  or  pride.  He  shone  as  a  commander:  in 
Ail  capacity  be  was  enterprinng  yet  vigilant ;  brave,  sldllbl^  and  eminently 
Iwedfitl  of  the  comibrts  of  his  sMd^;  capable  of  forming  vast  plans  and  of 

patiently 
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pattendjr.  Buperintending  the  dtUuls.  Iq  addition  to  these  imposing  qualities^ 
be  ma&ifeBted  those  more  retired,  whichy  net ertheiess,  win  public  appbuue* 
fUAd  ei|tid>lish  the  basis  of  posthumous  reputation*  He  was  a  liberal,  a 
muaifieent  patron ;  he  was  himself  imbued  with  a  fine  taste  for  sdence; 
literature,  and  the  arts;  his  deportment  was  contect  and  dignified,  though 
afiahle,  and  characteristic  of  the  polished  gentleman ;  his  (domestic  character 
was  amiable ;  his  social  qualities  were  in  the  h^est  degree  estimable :  so 
entirely  exempt  was  he  from  the  least  taint  of  selfishness,  that  even  his  very 
faults  are  to  be  traced  to  an  excess  of  generosity.  We  cannot  refitiin  upon 
this  topic  from  quoting  the  sentiments  of  General  Doyle : — 

I  tpeek  not  from  vague  rumour,  but  from  long  penonftl  experience,  having  had  Uie 
happiness  to  serve  under  the  immediate  command  and  upon  tlie  personal  staff  of  that 
di^nguished  commander,  for  many  years  and  in  various  countries,  and  having  so  often 
witnessed  the  display  of  those  talents  and  resources  which  enabled  him  to  subdue  diffi- 
culties as  great  (though  in  a  more  limited  sphere  of  action)  as 'those  which  he  has 
encountered  and  overcome  in  India.  This  anticipation  was  not  formed  upon  loose  or 
light  grounds.  No  man  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  happy  but  rare  faculty  df 
attaching  to  htm  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  bis  command.  When  they  saw 
their  general  take  upon  bimself  the  blame  of  any  failure  in  the  execution  of  his  plana 
(provided  it  did  not  arise  from  a  want  of  zeal  or  courage),  and,  where  it  succeeded, 
giving  the  whole  credit  to  those  he  employed,  every  man  found  himself  safe;  an  un. 
limited  confidence  infused  itself  into  all  ranks,  and  his  army  became  irresistible.  Never 
was  there  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  more  tnily  said  *'  tdf  was  the  only  being  seemed 
/orgot." 

The  writer  of  the  strictures  upon  the  character  of  this  nobleman,  already 
referred  to,  which  impute  to  him  the  running  through  a  princely  fortune,  the 
dwindling  from  lofty  and  large  pretensions  of  many  kinds  to  the  frame  and 
stature  of  an  ordinary  being,  and  the  vanity  which  prompted  him  to  seek  the 
praise  of  others  more  eagerly  than  his  own ;  this  severe  and  unsparing  censor 
of  the  weakness,  not  the  vice,  of  Lord  Hastings,  admits  that  he  was  spoken 
of  and  appealed  to,  during  much  more  than  .half  his  life,  as  the  soul  of 
chivalry  and  honour;  that  '*  he  did  possess,  or  at  least  set  out  with  possessing," 
the  theory  and  sentiment  of  honour,  in  its  highest  sense ;  and  that  he  had  an 
innate  abhorrence  of  any  mean  or  sordid  action,  when  it  was  distinctly  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  as  such.  But  it  appears  that  ^  he  squandered  his  noble 
revenues  at  the  bidding  of  ostentation,  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  con- 
found with  generosity,  or  to  mistake  for  it."    The  wealth  was  his  own. 

We  are  far  from  offering  to  justify  extravagance,  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  it  is  only  where  prodigality  springs  from  a  corrupt  principle,  and  where  its 
objects  are  intrinsically  bad,  that  we  desire  to  see  it  visited  by  harsh  censures. 
In  cases  like  the  present,  where  the  same  term,  extravagance,  is  employed  to 
denote  the  acts  of  a  generous  soul  hurried  to  excess  in  the  pursuit  of  laudable, 
or  at  least  blameless  objects,  we  would  censure  lighUy,  or  not  at  all.  If,  in 
judging  of  criminal  actions,  we  abate  somewhat  of  our  severity,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  violence  of  human  passions,  and  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  shall 
we  refuse  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  those  who  have  been  propelled  a 
littie  from  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude  by  the  momentum  of  an  impulse 
virtuous  in  its  nature  ? 

A  speck  like  this  is  not  visible  in  ordinary  men :  in  Lord  Hastings  it  was  the 
more  perceptible  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  his  general  character.  To  us 
it  seems  more  just,  as  it  is  certainly  more  grateful,  to  overlook  this  little 
defect,  which,  if  it  be  a  trifling  drawback  upon  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  his 

Lordship, 
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Lordship,  in  the  eyes  l>f  hypercritics  of  repntatiiMi,  has  .Worked  out  its  own 
psrdon  by  the  punishment  which  it  entailed.  It  will  be  but  candid,  in  future 
jodlges  of  the  merits  of  Lord  Hastings,  who  shall  stigmatise  his  liberality  4U!  a 
ftnlt,  to  add  that  it  debarred  him,  in  the  decline  of  life,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  had  richly  earned,  ease  and  dignified  retii^ment  in  his  native  land 
Boiidst  his  admiring  and  applanding  countrymen ;  and  doomed  him,  after  he 
bad  but  recently  ruled  over  tributary  princes  and  fixed  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  to 
die  poor  and  in  voluntary  exile. 


THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^isialic  Journal,  -     -   ..      ' 

Su:  Having  lately  obtained  a  perasal  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Political 
Ifistory  of  India  (2d  edition),.!  beg  leave  to  ofier  my  hutnble  tribiite  of 
applause  to  a. work,  contributing  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
institations  of  that  (to  this  nation)  now  most  interesting  country.  His  obser- 
vatioos  on  the  army,  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  its  system,  have 
been  of  course  the  chief  object  of  my  attention,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  it 
I  trust  they  will  meet  with  the  consideration  due  to  them  by  Government; 
One  point  in  its  present  view  I  think  objectionable,  and  in  ofllbring  my  opinion  • 
on  it,  I  do  so  with  the  deference  I  feel  due  to  that  of  so  eitperienced  and  dis- 
tingoifllied  an  officer ;  I  allude  to  his  proposal  (vol.  ii,  p.  9^)  of  corps  of  officers 
mfyj  who  would  be  temporarily  attached  to  such  corps  as,  fh>m  the  number 
of  their  own  officers  on  the  st|iff,  required  additional  aid  for  their  regimental 
duties*'  How  irksome  would  be  the  situatiou.  of  such,  officers,  temporarily- 
serving  with  a  .regiment  of.  which  they .  seldom  could  be  allowed  a'  choice  I 
Cookl  they  feel  that  interest  inits  welfare,  or  would  they  and  the  soldiers  they 
wooid  thus  command  feel  that,  mutual  confidence  and  attachment,  so  essential 
in  mifitary  dudes,'  as  if  permanently  belonging  to  the  same  corps?  The 
reatedy  for  the  present  deficiency  seepas  simple :  augment  the  regiments  or 
corps  to  something  like  the  establishment  proposed  by  **  A  Retired  £ast*India 
Officer,"  in  your  19tfa  vol.,  pp.  Ii2,  853,  41^8,  and  638;  biit  I  cannot  agree 
vriA  the  same  authority  (page  39),  when  he  proposes  that  the  general  staQ^  Ac. 
should  be  bpme  supernumerary  to  the  established  strength  of  corps ;  as  cany* 
ing  that  measure  into  efiect  would  be  att^ded  with  the  most  mortifying  siiper- 
aeaskmsy .  in  the  subaltern  ranks  especially,  from  the  unequal  numbers'  of 
raptainsy  &c.  that  aopie  of  this  regimehts  Imve  so  employed. 

•  I  am,  dir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
CMtenAfls^  Dec.  6, 1826.      .    .    .     ,    Ak  East-India  Fixu>-Onnczi« 


*  BRUCE»S  "  TRAVELS." 


In  (Nir  hut  number  (vol.  zxii.  p«  655)  the  writer  of  an  article  entitled  '*  Stric- 
tniMootbe  *  Tranrels'  of  Bruce,"  censured  that  traveller  unjustly  for  translating 
the  Arable  word  hakim  by  pAytictaif,  or  phUoiopker^  ailing  that  it  signified  a 
cinef^  master,  or  superior  person*  Undoubtedly  such  is  the  sense  of  the  word 
AttUsty  aI^W  ;  but  AgC>.  is  the  common  title  of  Mahommedan  practitioners 
in  roedicme  throu^out  the  cast  The  passsge. escaped  our  notice  when  we 
read  the  article  in  manuscript,  or  we  should  have  noted  the  oversight.— JKciitor. 


(    8    )  Uav. 

SMUGGLING   FROM   INDIA. 

To  tkg  SdHor  tftke  Jriaik  Jimnud. 

Sir :  Now  that  the  prohibitory  system  is  done  away  with,  and  silks  and 

crapes  admitted  on  a  duty,  there  will  be  less  inducement  for  smuggling  from 

India,  which,  no  doubt,  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  during  the  last 

twenty  years*    As  many  of  our  fiur  country-women  in  India  are  yet  ignorant 

of  this  &ct,  I  wish  to  convey  to  them  a  few  w;ords  of  advice,  through  your 

widely-drculated  miscellany,  in  order  to  save  them  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble, 

pain,  and  loss.    Many  persons  have  condemned,  for  years  past,  the  harsh  and 

unjust,  nay  tyrannical  proceedings  under  our  custom  laws,  and  which  feO 

peculiarly  heavy  on  our  fellow-cpuntrymen  in  Indi%:  we  all  know  that,  after  a 

lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  when  an  officer  or  civilian  returns  fix>m  Incfia, 

bow  desirous  he  is  to  convey  some  small  token,  the  produce  of  the  country, 

IM  a  mariL  of  his  aflbction  to  some  sister,  fnend,  or  mo^er;  and  the  tekena 

theouelves  beiBg  of  too  Uttle  consequence  and  value  to  be  entered  in  the  abip*a 

papers,  were  sure  to  be  seised,  if  found  by  some  voradons  shark,  in  the  At^ 

of  a  custom-house  officel*,  on  their  persons  or  in  their  box^4  no  r^gnd  bcioiif 

had  to  the  teafs  and  intrealies  of  the  ladies ;  and  I  really  think  aonw  ittm 

interested  ought  to  step  forward,  and  by  a  proper  repreistetation  to  the  LonU 

of  the  Treasury,  secure  an  ofder  that  no  paawngel'  should  be.  raotetad  for 

.having  in  possessloB  any  tokeii  or  trinket^  or  pretents,  not  exceeding  the  vahid 

of  £10  or  £^,  whether  eomii«  fironk  the  Beat  or  Wcsl>Indiei,  Afdca  or 

America.    I  was  an  eye-wltilesB  to  a  fiwt  Which  will  scareeiy  be  creditad :  • 

fow  years  ago^  a.  distiqgubhed  civilian^  a  baronet,  wha  had  filled  one  of  fte 

highest  dtuatibns  abroad  under   Goremment,  was  coming  home  after  an 

absence  of  some  thirty  or  forty  years ;  in  the  Channel  he  hired  a  pibt  schooae^ 

(mt  thirty  gidneas,  the  captain  of  which  agreed  to  land  him  and  tuiakf  on  wuf 

part  of  tt»e  English  coast,  and  advised  him  and  hia  lady  to  bring  sU  their 

valuable  articles  with  them,  that  they  might  be  selely  landed;  he  went  iaior 

Portsmouth^  and  befora  he  would  allow  one  of  them  to  land,  which  thegr 

wight  have  done  at  four  in  the  mornings  unknown,  he  sent  for  two  cnatoM- 

house  officeiis,  who  aearched^  and  took  every  thing  valuable  fit>m  them,  besidee 

grossly  insulting  them.    I  wish  I  knew  the  name  of  the  rascal  that  thus  sold 

the  party  to  the  Philistines  I  would  give  it  as  a  warping  to  others,    Thia 

notice,  however,  I  hope  wiH  prove  a  leason  to  future  voyagers;  to  whom  I 

would  say,  bring  nothing  irom  India,  for  eviery  article  can  now  be  pnrcfaaaed 

in  London  the  same  as  ia  Calcutta,  and  irith  very  little  diiferenoe  in  prket 

China  crapes  are  here  so  oomm^  aa  to  be  unfitthionable;  and  dlk  bandaanhMa 

are  as  numerous  as  cabbages  ia  marfcetigarden^ ;  but  if  y^u  do  bring  any  pre- 

aentib  ^  t^'cm  ttU  be  pat.  iato  a  box,  entered  on  the  ship's  papers,  aad  Ilia 

regular  duty  paid.    Few  would  judge  six  rupees  duty,  on  a  piece  of  crape 

that  cost  twenty,  exorbitant  to  secure  it  fi^m  mc^estation,  and  the  fear  of 

bdng  seized ;  for  my  part,  and  I  am  an  old  stager,  Mr.  Editor,  I  bring  nothing 

from  India  but  my  clothes,  and  a  few  cheroots,  whenever  I  can  happen  to 

evade  the  grasp  of  the  oormorantsi  which  is  but  seldom*     . 

.   Sih  December  ISjM.  I  am,  youaw  'Ac  Maacua. 

««•  We  must  ffmind  our  oorftupoiultwi  of  m  howriy  layhig,  wHufli JupUei  that  ftA^ 
play  is  due  to  all.  Ad  evasion  of  duty  imposed  by  law,  bowerer  trifling,  is  a  ftaad» 
which  the  oiBeen  of  cilstoms  are  expressly  appointed  to  prevent.  The  levying  duty 
upon  small  articles  is  veMtians,  bat  there  is  no  remedy:  tbe  prcneA  of  exempting 
articles  of  small  value  firom  duty  would  lead  to  great  abuses,  if  the  discrfCioD  of  rating 
their  valae  were  vested  in  the  preventive  offioriiv  which  would  be  tbe  only  means  of 
obviating  the  etilcomptouled  of*.    *"'" 


l^.J  (    9    ) 

HISTORY  OF  THB  KURTAKUL,  OR  ANCIENT  HINDU  PRINCES 

OF  MADURA. 

[Concluded  Jrom  last  voL,  page  670.] 

This  occurrence  having  excited  commotion  in  the  Ramnad  country^  and 
renewed  the  system  of  pillage  on  the  road  to  lUm^swaram,  those  who  tra* 
veiled  thither  made  loud  complaints,  and  daimed  restitution  of  their  property. 
They,  moreover,  demanded  the  enlargement  and  reinstatement  of  the  S6tu-^ 
pati.  Whereupon  Tranalla  N^yaca  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  expostu* 
lated  with  him  on  his  conduct,  advising  him  to  pursue  a  course  consistent  with 
has  duty  as  tributary ;  and  having  received  assurances  from  the  S^upati  of 
fidelity  and  obedience,  dismissed  him  with  marks  of  favour,  and  permitted 
him  to  return  to  Ramnad. 

Sadakay  Tewen  SeCupati  dying  a  few  years  after,  without  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  8on*in-iaw,  Raghunatha  Tewen  S^tupati,  who,  bdng  bold  and 
enterprizing,  extended  his  authority  as  far  as  Pattacottah  (in  Tanjore)  and 
Manarcoil,.  and  became  the  dread  of  all  the  polygars.  The  Mysoreans  having 
at  this  period  invaded  Madura,  -and  occupied  a  great'  portion  of  it,  Trimalla 
Niyaca,  in  appr^ension  for  his  life,  wrote  to  Raghundtha  Tewen  Setupati  for 
immediate  aid ;  wberenpon  he  marched  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  attacked 
the  Mysoreans,  and  drove  them  out  of  Madura.  He  pursued  them  vigorouely 
to  the  ghaut^  and  when  the  country  was  clear  of  them,  he  left  some  of  his 
troops  in  the  fortresses  with  those  of  Trimalla  Ndyaca,  whom  he  visited  at 
Madura. 

Triaoalla  N^iyaca  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  services  render^  by  the 
Setupati,  that,  after  commending  him  in  public,  and  loading  him  with  vain- 
aUe  presents,  giving  hifai  his  own  palankeen,  elephants,  camels,  and  horses, 
with  several  trophies,  he  conferred  -upon  him  the  denomination  of  TrimaHa 
8elnp8ti,  after  his  own  name,  declared  that  he  would  henceforth  esteem  him 
as  bis  own  son,  dispensed  with  tribute  from  him,  and  granted  to  him  and  his 
hdrs  for  ever,  free  of  tribute,  the  whole  of  the  possessions  he  held.*  Trimalla 
Setupati  returned  home  in  triumph,  and  built  the  present  fort  and  palaces. 

Trimalla  Nayaca  reigned  for  forty  years,  till  the  year  1584  (era  of  SaliWU 
faana,  AJ>.  1661),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mutu  Virapa  Nayaca,  who 
rdjgned  ten  years,  and  in  1594  (A.D.  1671)  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chokft- 
natha  Nayaca,  whose  r&ga  lasted  for  sixteen  years. 

This  prinee,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  a  boy  of  the  Mahomedan  race,  named 
Rustum  Khan,  gave  him  a  good  education,  and  when  he  was  qualified, 
appointed  him  his  minister.  The  relatives  and  friends  of  this  person  having 
by  his  means  filled  many  important  stations,  they  gradually,  in  conjunction 
with  liimy  usurped  the  entire  management  of  the  state.  They  secured  the 
persons  of  those  in  charge  of  the  fort,  and  Rustum  Khan  found  no  difficulty 
in  confining  the  prince  to  his  palace,  and  assuming  the  whole  authority  of  the 


Sdc^B^itba  Nayaca  Ibond  means  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  then  Sdtupati  (named 
K^wan.  S^upati),  who  marched  from  Ramnad  against  the  usurper  with 
SbgOOO  men,  and  having  surprised  him  and  his  adhe]:ents,  he  beheaded  them, 
and  sent  the  head  of  Rustum  Khan  to  the. prince.  He  then  expelled  the  Ma- 
homedan chiefs  and  their  people  from  the  different  towns  and  fortresses  of 
Madara.  86caii4tha  N4yaca  conferred  upon  the  Setupati  marks  of  distinction 
in  testimony  of  his  approbation. 
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S6canatha  Nayaca  died  in  1610  (A.D.  1687)>  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Rangan  Crishna  Mutu  Virapa  Nayaca,  who  reigned  seven  years ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1 61 7  (A.D.  1694)  by  his  son  Vidydranga  S6c^atha  N&yaca,  then  an 
infant  three  months  old,  during  whose  minority  his  grandmother,  Mangama, 
widow  of  S6canatha  Nayaca,  was  appointed  queen-regent  of  the  country. 

During  her  reign  she  constructed  sereral  temples,  agrars,  and  csh^trams, 
and  governed  so  prudently,  that  she  afibrded  general  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
It  is  related  that,  upon  one  occasion,  as  she  was  chewing  betel,  she  inadver- 
tently received  the  betel  with  her  left  hand :  manifesting  great  sorrow  at  the 
deed,  and  anxious  to  secure  herself  from  the  evils  attending  it,  she  ordered 
avenues  to  be  made  from  C^i  (Benares)  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  along  the  road 
to  Ram^waram ;  and  she,  moreover,  built  additional  csh^trams  and  proper 
places  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  which  were  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary articles  for  their  use  and  consumption.  In  short,  her  generosity  and 
charity  gained  her  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  her  subjects,  as  well  as  of 
foreign  princes,  and  she  became  famous  throughout  Hindustan.  She  died 
(A  J).  171^)>  After  a  glorious  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

Her  grandson,  Vidyaranga  S6canatha  Nayaca,  then  mounted  the  throne ;  he 
reigned  for  nineteen  years,  and  dying  (A.D.  1731)  without  issue,  Bungaru 
Tnmalla  N&yaca,  son  of  Cumara  Tiimalla  Nayaca,  claimed  the  succession  as 
Aext  hdr.  But  the  widow  of  Vidyaranga  S6c&natha  N&yaca  having  adopted 
the  son  of  Bungaru  Trimalla  Nayaca,  she  insisted  upon  his  right  to  succeed. 
His  father,  liowever,  disputed  his  title  to  precede  him,  and  accordingly 
assumed  the  government :  but  the  whole  treasure  was  deposited  in  the  palace, 
D^hich  was  In  the  possession  of  the  widow-queen. 

This  lady  complained  to  Chandd  Saheb*  of  the  unjust  act  of  Bungaru  Tri- 
malla N4yaca ;  who,  hearing  of  this  complaint,  applied  to  the  Nawib  Safdar 
All- Khan  to  support  him ;  Whereupon  Chanda  Saheb  and  the  Nawab  marched 
with  10,000  horse,  and  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Tricliinopoly. 

Bungaru  Trimalla  Nayaca  visited  the  Naw^,  and  having  represented  his 
right  to  the  government,  his  highness  summoned  all  the  principal  inhabitants^ 
and  after  proper  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  his  pretensions,  pronounced  in  his 
favour.  He  was  consequently  declared  by  the  Nawab  successor  to  the 
government,  and  was  desired  to  continue  to  the  Rani,  her  brothers  and  depen- 
dents, the  daily  allowance  they  enjoyed  during  the  life  of  Vidy&ranga  S&ck- 
n&thti  N&yaca.  It  was  further  provided,  that  she  should  retain  all  her  own 
property,  but  deliver  up  to  the  prince  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  state. 
The  Naw&b  then  received  from  the  Raja  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  as  a  nuzr  for  confirming  his  installation,  which  he  left 
Chanda  Saheb  to  perform  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  his  highness,  having 
directed  Chandli  Sdbeb  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  province,  returned 
toArcot. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Naw^,  the  Rani  and  her  brothers  ofiered  a 
handsome  nuzr  to  Chand4  SItheb  to  forward  their  objects,  which  he  agreed  to, 
and  thereupon  procrastinated  the  installation  of  Bungaru  Trimalla  N&yaca,  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter. 

The  nuzr  offered  by  the  Rani  to  Chanda  Saheb  was  100  lacs  of  rupees ;  and 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  it,  she  delivered  to  him  all  the  jewels,  elephants, 
horses.  See.  belonging  to  the  state ;  whereupon  he  entered  the  fort,  and  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  supporting  the  Rani*s  claim.  Bungaru  Trimalla  Nayaca, 

alarmed, 

•  Kaown  also  by  Uic  namt  of  ttuite  Doct  Khan. 
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alarmed,  lefl  the  fort  of  Trichinopoly,  and  proceeded  to  Madura,  where  he 
administered  the  government  of  that  proyince,  as  well  as  of  Dindigul  and  Tin- 
neTellj. 

Chanda  Saheb  appointed  two  brahmins,  named  Govinda  Jyen  and  Rawa^ 
napa  Jyen,  as  the  ministers  of  the  fiani,  and  despatched  them  with  a  force  of 
8,000  cavalry  and  a  body  of  infantry,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  forts  of 
Dindigul,  Madura,  and  Palamcottah,  with  directions  to  commence  hostilities  i^i 
case  of  refusal. 

On  arriving  at  Dindigul  they  summoned  the  garrison  of  that  fort,  and  upon 
the  refusal  of  the  commander  to  surrender,  it  was  taken  by  assault  On  their 
march  from  thence  to  Madura  they  were  met  by  the  minister  of  Bungaru  Trir 
malla  Nayaca,  who  had  been  detached  with  ^,000  horse  and  foot  to  oppose 
them ;  but  the  Ranf  s  superior  force  routed  these  troops,  who  abandoned  their 
commander  and  fled.  This  personage,  being  mounted  on  an  elephant,  was 
surrounded  "by  the  Ratirs  troops ;  he  resisted  them  for  some  time  with  bow  and 
arrows  from  his  haudah,  but  was  at  length  killed.  The  Rani's  army  then 
advanced  without  opposition  to  Madura,  which  they  found  evacuated  by  Bun- 
garu Trimalla  Nayaca;  whereupon  the  government  of  the  country  was'assumed 
in  the  name  of  the  Rani.  The  ministers,  having  appointed  proper  persons  to 
manage  public  affiiirs,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  returned  to  Trichinopoly,  and  reported  the  result  of  their 
expedition  to  Chanda  Saheb. 

By  means  of  various  intrigues,  and  by  solemn  promises  of  support,  Chanda 
Saheb  so  persuaded  the  Rani  that  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  her  interests, 
that  she  took  no  precautions  for  her  security.  But  soon  after,  Chanda  Saheb 
seduced  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  seized  the  city,  and  having  secured  the  per- 
sons of  the  Rani,  her  brothers,  and  principal  adherents,  removed  them  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Trichinopoly. 

The  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  soon  followed  that  of  the  capital, 
and  Chanda  Saheb  became  entire  master  of  the  southern  countries.  Soon  after 
(AJ).  1736),  the  death  of  the  Rani  took  place. 

Bungaru  Trimalla  Nayaca,  upbn  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  array,  the 
death  of  his  minister,  and  the  advance  of  the  Rani's  force,  fled  from  Madura 
into  the  Sivaganga  country,  and  met  with  protection  from  its  polygar,  named 
Wodeya  Tewen,  who  settled  him  in  a  village  called  Velicourchy,  paying  him 
every  mark  of  respect.  Bungaru  Trimalla  Nayaca  thereupon  represented  his 
case  to  the  chief  of  the  Mabrattas  at  Sattara  Poona.*  Upon  which  an  army 
of  not  less  than  60,000  Mahrattas,  under  the  command  of  Puttay  Sing  and 
Ra^uji  Bhonsla,  entered  the  province  of  Trichinopoly,  and  encamped  in  sight 
of  the  fort,  closely  investing  the  city.  All  supplies  of  provisions  being  cut  ofi^ 
Chanda  Saheb  applied  earnestly  for  aid  to  his  brother  Budda  S4heb,  who 
advanced  with  a  large  convoy  of  provisions,  escorted  by  a  strong  force.  The 
Mahrattas  detached  a  l^er  force  to  intercept  the  convoy ;  the  escort  defenfled 
themselves  with  bravery  until  Budda  Saheb  fell,  when  a  general  rout  took 
place.  The  Mahrattas  cut  off  Budda  Saheb's  head  and  sent  it  to  Chandi 
Saheb,  who,  notwithstanding  his  brother's  defeat,  continued  to  defend  the  fort 
resolutely,  till  he  could  resist  no  longer,  when  he  surrendered,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Mahrattas.f    Puttay  Sing  and  Raghuji  Bhonsla  appointed  one 

of 

*  The  rcttdcr  may  here  oompare  thk  hktory  with  those  of  Orme  and  Wflks ;  alio  with  Capt  Grant 
DdN  novencaic  hJatory  of  th«  Mahxattas*  voL  \,  p.  OB^  aod^ol.  li,  p.  2,  eCMg. 
t  Thii  event  oecsned  in  March,  1741. 
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of  thdr  generalsy  named  Moorari  Rao,  to  take  charge  of  the  fort  and  rein- 
state Bungani  Trimalla  N&yaca>  and  to  realize  the  promised  nuzr  of  thirty  lacs 
of  rupees.  Leaving  a  strong  force  under  his  command,  they  returned  to 
Poona  with  their  prisoners,  whom  they  confined  (as  was  afterwards  reported) 
in  a  foit  in  the  vicinity  of  Sattara,  their  metropolis. 

Moorari  Rao  soon  after  invited  Bungani  Trimalla  Nayaca  to  accompany  him 
to  Trichinopoly,  for  the  purpose  of  being  formally  installed ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  proceed,  owing  to  the  confusion  prevailing  throughout  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  march  of  Niz&m  Hus^n  Saheb  (the  NawlU)  of  Golconda 
and  Hydrabad)  with  a  very  formidable  force  into  the  Camatic. 

The  Naw^b  reached  Trichinopoly  soon  after  without  experiencing  any 
resistance  from  the  princes  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  sent 
a  summons  to  Moorari  Rao  to  surrender  the  city.  Whereupon  he  evacuated 
Trichinopoly,  and  soon  after  quitted  the  Camatic  with  all  his  Mahrattas. 

The  Nawab  Nizdm  Hus^n  S^eb  having  taken  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Trichinopoly,  Bungaru  Trimalla  Nayaca  waited  upon  him,  and  represented 
his  case.  The  Nawdb  having  ascertained  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  pro- 
mised to  reinstate  him,  provided  he  would  give  him  a  nuzr  of  thirty  lacs  of 
rupees. 

The  Ndyaca  alleged  his  inability  to  comply  with  his  desire  immediately, 
because  Chanda  Saheb  and  the  Mahrattas  had  completely  dnuned  the  kingdom 
of  all  they  could  find  valuable  in  it.  But  upon  an  agreement  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  nuzr  in  three  years,  the  Naw&b  desired  Anwar-ud-deen  Khan 
(then  appointed  Naw&b  of  Arcot  and  its  dependencies)  to  reinstate  the  Nayaca 
in  his  kingdom,  and  to  collect  the  nuzr. 

TheNawdb  Nizdm  Huss^n  S^eb  (Niz&m  ul  Mulk)  having  adjusted  the 
a^rs  of  this  part  of  the  Carnatic,  returned  to  Golconda,  leaving  Anwar-ud- 
deen  Khan  to  administer  the  government  of  Arcot.  Soon  aft;er,  some  of  tlie 
northern  countries  being  in  commotion,  Anwar-ud-deen  Khan  marched  thither, 
accompanied  by  Bungaru  Trimalla  Nayaca,  promising  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
reduced  the  northern  polygars  to  obedience,  he  would  return  to  Trichinopoly 
and  reinstate  him.  But  as  the  polygars  were  not  to  be  easily  subdued,  he  was 
detained  there  longer  than  he  expected;  he  therefore  allowed  Bungaru  Tri- 
maUa  Nayaca  100  pagodas  per  month,  and  his  son  Vidy&  Raghunatha  Tri- 
malla Nayaca  100  rupees^  for  their  respective  maintenance.  The  former  fell 
sick  in  camp,  and  died  upon  his  removal  to  Arcot.  His  son  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  join  the  family  in  Sivaganga,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
obsequies  to  his  deceased  parent,  the  Nawab  allowed  him  10,000  rupees  to 
defray  the  expenses,  and  promised  he  should  succeed  to  the  principality  on 
his  return  to  Trichinopoly.  Vidy^  Raghundtha  Trimalla  Niiyaca  having  joined 
his  mother  and  family  at  the  village  of  Velicourchy,  in  Sivaganga,  and  per- 
formed his  Other's  obsequies,  married  a  bride  chosen  by  the  polygar  of  Siva- 
ganga. 

WhHst  he  was  expecting  the  return  of  the  Nawab  Anwar-ud-deen  Khan,  a 
report  prevailed  that  Chand4  Saheb,  having  obtained  his  freedom,  had  joined 
H6dayet  Moid^n  Khan*  against  the  Naw&b  Anwar-ud-deen  Khan,  who  was 
killed  in  battle  with  them ;  that  Chanda  Saheb  had  not  only  obtained  posses- 
rion  of  the  city  and  fort  of  Arcot,  but  had  also  become  Nawlib  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories under  Anwar-ud-deen  Khan,  whose  son,  Mahomed  Ally,  had  made  his 
escape  from  the  battle  to  Trichinopoly. 

The 

•  Better  known  as  Muauflir  Jung. 
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The  oenfasion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  southern  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution  at  Arcot  and  the  design  of  Chanda  S4heb  of  march^ 
in^  vith  a  French  auxiliary  force,  against  Mahomed  Ally,  obliged  Vidya 
Cnniara  Mutu  Trimalia  Nayaca*  to  remain  at  Vellicourchy.  Chandd  Saheb 
ibonly  after  entered  the  territories  of  Trichinopoly  with  a  strong  force,  accom- 
panied by  a  detachment  of  French  troops  from  Pondicherry,  and  besieged  the 
fort.  He  despatched  a  small  army  under  Alum  Khan  to  occupy  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly,  which  was  effected  with  little  trouble.  He  left  Nabeer  Khan 
at  Tinnevelly,  and  Mundimeyah  at  Madura,  to  superintend  those  districts, 
sad  returned  to  Chanda  Saheb  at  Trichinopoly,  where  Alum  Khan  was  shortly 
after  killed  in  battle.  This  was  in  the  1674th  year  of  the  era  of  Salivahana, 
corresponding  with  A.D.  1 75 1 . 

The  superintendents  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  were  then  directed  by 
ChaDda  S4heb  to  inquire  after  the  dethroned  king  of  Trichinopoly,  and  to 
reinstate  him  at  Madura.  They  accordingly  went  to  Ramnad,  and  having 
sunmioned  Yillayen  Sherogar  and  Tandawaroyahpillay,  the  ministers  of  Ram- 
nad and  Sivaganga,  to  join  them  with  their  respective  forces,  escorted  Vidya 
Cumara  Mutu  Trimalia  Nayaca  from  Velicourchy  to  Madura,  where  he  was 
formally  installed  as  successor  to  the  throne.  This  event  took  place  in  the 
year  1674,  or  A.D.  1751.  Nabeer  Khan  and  Mundimeyah  became  his  fouz- 
dars.  A  person  named  Alagopah  Moodely  was  appointed  general  of  the  Raja's 
troops ;  he  was  stationed  at  Tinnevelly,  with  the  title  of  Dalawah,  which  has 
remained  to  his  descendants  until  this  day. 

Mundimeyah  being  censured  by  his  father-in-law  for  having  re-established 
tile  Raja  in  his  government,  which,  he  remai'ked,  would  for  ever  secure  it  to 
his  posterity,  to  his  own  prejudice,  prevailed  upon  him  to  plot  the  subversion 
of  the  Hindu  authority.  But  the  ministers  of  Ramnad  and  Sivaganga,  aware 
of  this,  expostulated  with  Mundimeyah,  assuring  him  that  they  would  unite 
dieir  endeavours  to  support  the  Raja,  and  counteract  his  treacherous  design. 

The  two  ministers,  finding  that  Mundimeyah's  proceedings  indicated  a  reso- 
lution to  usurp  the  government,  marched  with  an  army  to  Madura,  and 
encamping  near  the  Teppacoluro,  peremptorily  required  Mundimeyah  to  quit 
the  fort.  Upon  his  refusal  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  considerable.  The  Raja,  afflicted  at  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
lusfitther  and  himself,  ascribed  them  to  the  influence  of  a  malignant  star  which 
presided  at  th&r  nativities;  and  requesting  the  ministers  to  cease  hostilities  on 
his  behalf,  he  a^ified  his  readiness  to  quit  Madura,  which  he  immediately 
did,  and  returned  to  Velicourchy.  Here  he  remained,  cherishing  the  hope 
that  fortune  might,  at  some  ftiture  period,  prove  favourable  to  himself  or  his 
descendants^  by  causing  some  just  personages,  possessed  of  power,  to  come 
from  the  north,  who  would- doubtless,  actuated  by  equitable  and  benevolent 
motives,  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  their  ancient  and  hereditary  rights,  and 
restore  them  to  thdr  kingdonk ;  an  event  wluch  would  establish  their  authority 
for  ever. 

Such  were  the  hopes  indulged  by  this  unfortunate  prince,  who  died  some 
yean  afterwards,  and  waa  speedily  followed  by  his  only  son,  Viswan^tha  Na- 
yaca; and  whose  grandsons,  Bungaru  Trimalia  Nayaca  and  Vidy^  Cumara 
Motu  Trimalia  Nayaca,  were  living,  at  the  time  this  history  was  written,  in 
the  village  before  mentioned  in  Sivaganga. 

*  Ummam  to  be  an  cRor  In  the  MS.,  whJdilg  oooOnued  to  the  ends  the  name  of  thb  prince  is 
VIdyi  RagbuBAtha  Trimalia  NAyaca. 


(   14   )  tJAK. 

JOURNEY  ACROSS  THE  ARRACAN  MOUNTAINS. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Ava,  a  party  consisting  of  the  1 8th 
regt.  Madras  N.I.,  fifty  pioneers,  and  the  elephants  of  the  army,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Ross,  was  directed  to  move  to  Pakang  Yeh,  then  cross 
the  Irrawuddy  to  Sembeghewn,  and  thence  march  over  the  Arracan  moun- 
tains to  Aeng :  at  the  same  time  the  Burman  authorities  deputed  the  Thanduck- 
Woon,  named  Moonza,  or  Maunzah  (a  chief  of  some  rank  who  had  com- 
manded formerly  the  province  of  Thanduck),  to  accompany  the  detachment 
as  far  as  Aeng,  and  afford  it  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

Particulars  of  this  interesting  journey,  which  occupied  twelve  days,  have 
appeared,  from  two  sources,  in  the  Calcutta  Governmeni  Gazette*  and  the 
Bengal  Hurkaru.  These  two  statements  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  condense 
and  incorporate  into  one  narrative. 

The  party  reached  Pakang  Yeh  from  Yandaboo  on  the  ISih  March,  after 
a  pleasant  march  of  eight  days,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawuddy, 
there  about  1,500  yards  wide,  the  current  not  very  rapid.f  During  the  wet 
season,  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (which  they  crossed  on  the 
14th)  is  completely  inundated.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  tobacco 
in  great  perfection,  Indian  com,  and  other  productions,  all  the  way  from 
hence  to  Sembeghewn,  which  is  four  miles  inland.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
was  a  long  straggling  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by  those  who  had  fled  from  their 
habitations  on  the  advance  of  the  British  army. 

Sembeghewn  was  once  an  extensive  and  flourishing  town,  containing  3,000 
inhabitants,  but  now  not  a  single  habitation  existed ;  the  Burman  army,  when 
retiring  from  Chalain  Mew,  after  the  fall  of  Melloon,  having  burned  it  to  the 
ground.  The  inhabitants  had  not  yet  commenced  re-building  their  huts ;  here 
and  there  some  were  prowling  about  among  the  embers  of  their  houses,  or 
from  the  road-side,  looking  at  the  passage  of  the  troops :  and  after  they  had 
passed,  three  bullock-loads  of  rice  were  stolen ;  a  musket  was  also  taken  from 
one  of  the  sepoj's,  but  no  blood  was  spilt  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sembeghewn  are  notorious  for  robberies. 

The  country  round  Sembeghewn  is  an  open  uninterrupted  plain,  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated,  chiefly  paddy-fields;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  beautiful  gardens,  and  groves  of  plantain,  mangoe,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
The  Qhalain  river,  which  during  the  rains  is  of  considerable  size,  runs  through 
the  town. 

The  party  arrived  at  Chalain  Mew  on  the  16th.  The  road  thither  was  ex- 
cellent, having  been  made  at  a  great  expense  by  the  orders  of  Menderagee  Prah  ; 
it  was  lined  at  each  side  by  a  brick  parapet  wall,  about  three  feet  high,  which  de- 
fended it  fi*om  the  inundations  from  the  rice-fields  with  which  the  country  was 
laid  o\it  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  which  were  irrigated  from  the  Chalain 
river.  A  bridge  was  thrown  over  every  ravine^  The  country  was  beautiful, 
and  thickly  interspersed  with  inhabited  villages.  Wells  were  in  abundance ; 
and  sacred  groves,  kioums,j:  and  pagodas,  were  seen  all  along  the  road. 

The 

*  The  valuable  contributions  to  our  itock  of  geographical  knowledge  furnished  by  this  paper,  and 
which  have  laid  the  public  in  England  as  well  as  India  under  great  obligations,  make  us  rejoice  to  find 
it  sUted  in  aa  Indian  paper,  <*  from  good  authority,"  that  <*  the  lately  published  order  of  the  Hon. 
Court  of  Directors,  with  regard  to  the  editors  and  proprieton  of  newspapen,  will  not  at  aU  alftct  the 
piewnt  able  conductor  of  the  OoMnuiMfU  Gazette,*' 

t  The  account  in  the  Hwkuru  esthnates  the  bnadth  of  the  river  here  HI  1,150  yards,  and  desaibee 
the  current  as  strong.  0 

%  Residences  of  the  Poonghecs,  or  priests. 
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Hie  suburbs  of  Chalain  Mew»  as  well  as  the  city  itsdfy  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  flames ;  the  only  buildings  saved  from  the  conflagration  were  the  kioums 
lod  other  edifices  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  This  wanton  act 
is  said  to  have  been  committed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  chieftains,  by 
some  of  the  disorganized  bands  of  the  Burman  army.  Round  Chalain  Mew 
are  the  remains  of  a  lofty  brick  wall,  and  in  those  places  where  it  had  fallen 
to  decay,  a  capital  teak-wood  stockade  was  erected  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  The  situation  of  the  work  is  very  strong,  and  on  two  sides  com- 
pletely defended  by  large  jeels,  whence,  by  cutting  a  small  bund,  sufficient 
water  might  be  procured  to  form  a  wet  ditch  round  the  fortifications.  The 
brick  portion  of  the  latter  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  ofleriog  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  ancient  fortification  in  this  country  than  any  other  of  the 
forts  that  have,  been  passed.  One  part  of  the  wall,  which  seemed  to  have 
m&red  less  from  the  ravages  of  time,  particularly  attracted  attention :  its 
outer  height  was  fifty  feet,  and  inside  it  rose  about  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  town,  and  this  must  be  about  six  feet  below  the  original, 
elevation,  the  turrets  which  formerly  adorned  the  summit  haying  fallen 
down.  This  great  height  of  the  brick-work  was  only  between  three  or  four 
feet  thick,  supported  by  slight  abutments  every  forty  yards ;  and  it  seemed 
quite  extraordinary  that  so  much  of  it  still  remained,  in  many  places  tottering: 
on  its  base.  Near  the  sumnut  of  the  walls  were  small  apertures,  intended  to 
receive  the  beams  by  which  the  platform  was  sustained,  whence  the  defen* 
ders  fire;  and,  on  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  these  walls  were  long  antecedent 
to  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  Thanduck  Woon  stated  that  Chalain  Mew  is. 
said  to  have  been  built  1,500  years  ago,  at  the  time  Pagham  Mew  was  the  seat 
of  government,  and  that  it  used  frequently  to  be  honoured  with  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign. 

Chalain  Mew  contained  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  rhief  towp  of  the 
^strict  of  Chalain,  which  is  in  extent  between  500  and  600  square  miles,  andi 
has  a  population  of  200,000  souls.    Sixty-four  villages  are  scattered  over  this . 
fertile  tract,  which  furnished,  during  the  war,  10,000  men  as  their  quota  to  the 
army,  of  whom  only  one-half  returned.    The  district  of  Chalain  b  governed 
by  a  Musghi.     From  Chalain  Mew  the  road  branches  ofi*  to  Talak,  by  which 
it  was  originally  intended  a  part  of  the  detachment  should  proceed f  but  all. 
the  accounts  of  this  route  were  bo  very  unsatisfactory,  that  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  give  up  all  idea  of  attempting  it. 

A  footpath  is  said  to  have  existed  over  the  mountains  to  Talak,  occasiooally 
frequented  by  a  few  itinerant  merchants,  and  that  ponies  and  bullocks  were  the 
only  beasts  of  burden  by  which  the  road  could  be  traversed.    A  great  scarcity 
of  water  exists  for  four  inarches,  so  much  so,  that  those  who  went  that  way , 
used  always  to  carry  a  supply  of  water  in  bamboos;  the  chance  of  finding 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  or  pools  of  water,  being  very  precarious,  and,  if  found, 
would  not  prove  sufficient  for  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  men.    The  hills  are . 
▼eiy  steep,  and  although  the  road  was  naturally  so  very  bad»  the  Burmahs,  at 
the  time  they  expected  an  attack  from  us  in  that  quarter,  determined  on 
entirely  destroying  the  medium  of  communication,  and  accordingly  scarped 
part  of  the  road,  in  others  felled  trees  across  it,  and  so  completely  closed 
the  passage,  that  for  more  than  two  years  not  a  single  individuid  had  passed  • 
that  way.    The  Talak  road  was  not  followed  by  either  of  the  Burman  armies : 
the  Maha  Bundoolah  having  marched  by  Aeng,  both  in  going  to  and  returning . 
fom  Arracan ;  and  the  Arracan  army,  s^er  its  defeat,  was  so  totally  dispersed, 
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that  the  men  which  composed  it,  striliing  into  the  mountains,  followed  no 
regttlar  track,  but  took  their  chance  of  going  straight  over  the  hills. 

On- the  morning  6f  the  17th  the  detachment  left  Chalain  Mew,  and,  desert- 
ing the  high  road  to  the  right,  struck  off  considerably  to  the  southward,  in 
order  to  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  none  being  procurable  on  the  main 
route  at  this  season,  except  by  making  very  long  marches.  Several  thickly 
inhabited  villages  were  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  division  marched 
through  one  of  considerable  size,  called  Pouuglahang,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  small  range  of  hills,  covered  with  jungle,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  very  exten- 
sive jeel,  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Irrawuddy.  On  the  banks  of  this 
jeel  the  party  encamped,  about  two  miles  from  the  village.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  remark  the  confidence  exhibited  by  the  villagers,  so  very  different 
from  the  conduct  hitherto  pursued  by  them  since  the  arrival  of  the  British 
in  Ava.  No  longer  forsaking  their  houses,  and  flying  with  their  families  and 
effects  into  the  jungle,  they  quietly  pursued  their  daily  avocations,  and  only 
noticed  ^the  approach  of  the  troops  by  running  to  the  road-side  when  they 
passed^  and  gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  first  white  faces  they  had  ever 


.  The  diflerence  of  soil  between  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Irrawuddy, 
at  this  part  of  the  country,  is  very  surprising :  the  east,  barren,  arid,  and 
parched  up,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Petroleum  wells,  pro- 
duces not  the  slightest  vegetation ;  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  met  with ; 
whilst  the  west  is  fertile,  well  watered,  abounding  with  fine  cattle  and  excellent 
pasturage,  and  producing  all  the  requisites  of  food.  Sixggv  is  extracted  from 
the  palmyra  tree  in  considerable  quantity,  and  saltpetre  is  also  manufactured. 

'.  The  road  next  day  lay,  for  some  miles,-  over  an  extensive  plain  laid  out  in 
paddy-fields,  and  bearing  the  traces  of  being  completely  inundated  during  the 
monsoon.  The  whole  country  between  this  and  the  Irrawuddy,  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  is  one  continued  sheet  of  water.  The  road  winded  along  the  banks 
of  the  jeel,  which  the  party  crossed,  about  a  furlong  broad.  After  marching 
eight  miles,  passing  the  pagoda  of  Minashatwah,  and  the  village  of  Knuzee, ' 
the  Mob  river  occurs,  a  fine  stream  of  water,  fordable  about  knee-deep,' and 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Chalain  and  Lehdine.  It 
derives  its  source  from  the  Arracan  mountains,  and  even  at  this  season  pre- 
sented sufficient  water  for  small  canoes,  many  of  which  wer^  plying  up  and 
down,  mostly  superintending  the  course  of  several  rafts  of  banfboos,  which 
ave  cut  in  the  mountains,  and  thence  floated  down  to  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  with  materials  for  building  houses.  A  large  and  populous  village, 
named  Boonzong,  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  many  others  lower 
down  were  discernible. 

It  being  desirable  to  gain  the  foot  of  the  hills  as  soon  aa  posMLe,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  long  marches,  and  this  day  the  men  advMiced  fifteen  miles 
and  a  half.  The  camp  was  pitched  near  a  jeel  at  the  town  of  Lehdine,  or 
Zehdine,  chief  of  a  small  district  of  the  same  name,  containing  twenty-four 
villages,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants:  the  town  had  been  burned  by  some  of 
the  predatory  bands  who  had  overrun  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  19th  the  party  marched  fourteen  miles  add  a  half,  through  a  highly 
cultivated  country,  embellished  with  groves  of  palmyra  and  other  trees,  and  full 
of  populous  villages ;  -these  obtained  their  water  ttom  a  small  streiim  con- 
ducted by  means  of  dams  from  the  -Mine  river,  and  answering  the  twofold 
purpose  of  aupplying  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  irrigatbg  the  soili    At 
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the  fiUifge  o^  Shocgian  were  maoy  Shims  (a  warlike  race^  their  features  jnoret 
pRNninent  than  the  Burmese]^  who  came  out  and  offered  toddy ;  aud  hcre^  for. 
Ae  first  time,  some  of  the  tribe  of  Kareans  were-  eucountered.  The  distancea 
W  the  road  to-day  were  marked  off  at  every  dine  by  small  upright  posts, 
airronnded  by  a  railing;  the  distance  between  several  amounted  to  two  milea 
ffe  fiurlongs;  but  thb  varies  considerably^  as  a  coss^  or  dioe^  in  the  mountaio 
districts,  was  often  under  two  miles,  whilst  in  the  plains  it  generally  exceeded 
dtfee.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Burman  distances  ara  calculated  rather  by 
the  time  it  takes  to  traverse  them  than  by  any  fixed  rule.  The  detachment 
Wted  at  Kivensaby  near  the  Mine  river,  a  stream  of  considerable  magnitude,, 
sad  which  bounds  the  Lehdine  district  to  the  south ;  and  here,  for  the  last 
tiaie,  &e  party  saw  the  plains  of  Ava»  Before  them  lay  wild  jpngle  and 
forests,  aad  in  the  distance  the  blue  summits  of  the  lofty  Arracan  mountaina 
were  indistinctly  visible. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Kivensah,  after  crossing  the  Mine  river  several 
tiaies,  the  party  reached  (on  the  £Oth)  the  lowest  rai^  of  hills  connected  with 
the  Koona  Pokoung  ranges  and  commenced  ascending*  In  a  little  valley  a| 
their  fiM>t,  a  post  was  stuck  in  the  ground  to  denote  to  the  pilgrims  and  mer« 
cbants  who  fi>rmerly  frequented  this  road,  that  a  chokey,.  or  a  watchouse, 
existed  there,  whence  thi^  would  derive  protection  against  the  depredationa 
of  the  robbers  who  infested  the  mountains.  The  line  of  march  here  ccgaiaed 
the  ht^  road  to  Aeng,  and  several  places  were  distinguishable  where  it  had 
been  cut  and  levelled  with  no  little  trouble  ;  it  was  in  capital  repair,  and  at 
certain  distances  were  houses  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  going  to  worship  af 
the  Amoiis  Shoediatoh  Pagoda.  Many  of  these  houses  had  been  burned  by 
McideDtally  catching  fire  from  the  long  grass  which  had  lately  been  in  flames : 
the  trees  were  scorched  and  deprived  of  their  foliage;  and  the  whole  ap? 
pcaranoe  of  these  hills  was  as  dry  and  arid  as  could  be.  The  jungle  was 
not  thick,  and  consisted  principally  of  the  male  bamboo^  and  a  few  other 
stoated  trees;  several  small  ponds,  one  or  two  containing  a  little  muddy 
water,  and  the  rest  dry,  were  on  the  road-side,  and  near  one  of  them  the 
Bofinahs  had  formerly  erects  a  small  breastwork,  the  traces  of  which  wer^ 
ahaost  obliterated.  Emerging  from  the  jungle  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  ghaut^ 
the  Shoechatoh  was  perceived  at  a  mile  distance,  built  on  the  peak  of  a  very 
high  and  steep  hilJ.  The  pi^oda  and  its  kioums  (the  latter  gilt)  had  a  magn^ 
fioent  appearaoce>  and  seemed  a  delightful  spot,  when  compared  with  the 
bold,  but  arid  scenery  around.  To  the  S.  and  W.  was  another  range  of  hills* 
At  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  the  camp,  the  Mine  river  wound  in  the  mos^ 
circuitoos  flUMwer,  and  enriched  a  litde  verdant  space  of  ground,  where  a 
nUage  formerly  stood,  the  only  spot  where  any  thing  like  vegetation  could  t>e 
ieen,  and  where  the  camp  was,  consequently,  pitched.  The  Shoechatoh  is 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  Bhuddists,.  as  containing  the  impressions 
of  Gandma'a  feet,  one  on  the  summit,  and  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 
Xhese  are  railed  in,  and  covered  over  by  splendidly  carved  and  gilt  temples, 
ttd  attended  by  Poongfais,  who  inhabit  the  kioums  at  the  nde  of  the  hill. 
Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  flock  here  to  ofier  up  their  prayers,  and 
as  the  party  entered  the  valley,  the  repeated  tolling  of  the  bells  indicated  that 
KNBe  suppliant  was  on  the  point  of  preferring  his  request  to  the  deity.  The 
I'vaian  government  derives  some  profit  from  the  Shoechatoh  by  exacting  a  tax 
oa  the  richer  class  of  devotees,  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  rupees,  according  to 
"^  rank,  and  they  arc  then  allowed  to  pray  within  the  railing  which  surrounds 
^  foot.    No  tax  is  levied  on  those  suppliants  who  content  themselves  with 
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prajers  outside  the  ndling,  but  nooeare  allowed  to  enter  the  tacred  predticta 
without  pa3ring  the  fine.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  of  late  has,  of 
course,  prevented  the  pagoda's  being  as  much  resorted  to  as  formerly,  and'  but 
Tery  few  devotees  are  found  there.  The  ascent  to  the  temple  is  by  means  of  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  970  in  number,  and  is  covered  from  the  weather  by  a 
wooden  roof,  or  canopy,  handsomely  carved,  and  supported  by  numeroua 
pillars  of  teak. 

The  march  of  the  21st  followed  the  course  of  the  Mine  river  for  several 
miles,  ascending  almost  imperceptibly  the  whole  time,  and-iifler  crossing  a  low 
range  of  hills,  led  to  a  delightful  valley,  about  a  mile  in  width,  watered  by  the 
Mine  river.  On  its  banks  were  numerous  habitations,  occupied  partly  by  the 
Karean  tribe,  employed  in  cultivating  their  paddy-fields.  After  passing  the 
villages  of  Siraoh  and  Chitalaing,  they  arrived  at  the  large  stockaded  village 
of  Napeh  Mew,  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  the  last  Burman  village 
towards  the  mountains.  It  is  very  pretty  and  neat,  though  of  but  incoomde- 
raUe  size,  and  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground.  The  district  cohtfuns  twentj^• 
four  villages  and  4,000 -inhabitants.  A  few  hamlets  exist  farther  on,  but  are 
inhabited  by  those  Kareans  who  have  placed  themselves  under  the  authority 
of  the  Burman  government. 

'  The  hihabitants  of  Doh,  the  place  of  encamping,  at  first  were  running  ofl^ 
but  being  re-assured,  returned,  and  afforded  a  good  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  difference  between  the  Kareans  and  the  Burmahs.  They  possessed  a  more 
pleasing  cast  of  features  than  the  latter,  and  were  much  neater  dressed  than 
any  before  seen. 

The  Kyoungs  are  a  distinct  race  of  people  that  inhabit  the  hills ;  they  acknow- 
ledge the  Burmese  authority,  but  have  a  chief  of  their  own  sect ;  they  are  not 
of  a  fighting  cast,  as  none  of  them  were  employed  during  the  war ;  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  particular  form  of  religion,  but  worship  the  sun  and  moon 
for  afibrding  them  light ;  their  cattle,  swine,  and  fowls,  as  the  means  of  their 
subsistence.  Their  women,  when  arrived  to  the  age  of  forty,  have  their  fieioes 
tattooed,  which  gives  them  a  most  hideous  appearance ;  their  dress  is  com- 
monly black  cloth,  whilst  that  of  the  males  is  white ;  their  employment  is 
chiefly  fishing  in  the  roonnt«n  streams ;  the  produce  of  their  labour  is  laid 
on  a  frame  of  bamboo,  with  large  fires  underneath,  undl  completely  dried, 
when  they  are  taken  down  to  the  vallies,  and  exdianged  for  rice,  &c.  &e. 

Clearing  the  village  of  Doh  on  the  5{dd,  the  detachment  followed  the  bed  of 
the  Mine  river,  and  entered  a  deep  pass  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  through 
which  this  stream  runs :  rising  almost  perpendicular  to  a  great  height,  they 
completely  hemmed  in  the  line  of  march,  and  their  summits  and  sides  clothed 
with  trees,  now  of  a  verdant  appearance,  shielded  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  rendered  the  road  pleasant.  Several  Kareans  were  met,  as  the  party  waa 
on  the  march,  laden  with  dried  fish.  With  the  exception  of  these  straggling 
•individuals,  not  a  soul  was  seen,  nor  the  recent  traces  of  any  one,  during  ten 
miles  march  throngh  this  dell.  The  party  encamped  at  the  first  spot  which 
afibrded  sufficient  width  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
plenty  of  forage,  although  they  had  been  led  to  expect  they  should  find  nothing 
for  the  cattle  but  bamboo  leaves ;  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  vegetation, 
as  they  advanced,  became  more  and  more  luxuriant ;  the  most  delightful  variety 
of  brilliant  foliage  hung  over  the  stream,  rills  of  water  abounded  in  the  mountains, 
and  large  masses  of  rock,  torn  from  their  original  site  by  the  mountain  torrents, 
lay  here  and  there  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  occasionally  damming  the  stream, 
caused  it  to  rush  down  in  waterfalls,  giving  to  the  whole  scene  one  c»f  the  wildest 
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nd  nMMt  fOBMBticappeinuiceB  imaginable.  The  road  this  d^y,  though  far  from 
9Dod,  being  over  the  rockt  and  loose  stones  in  the  course  of  the  stream,  might, 
ii-a  short  time,  with  but  little  trouble,  be  made  passable  for  wheel-carriages ; 
bot  during  the  rains,  the  force  and  depth  of  the  torrents  would  prevent  a  paa> 


On  the  £3d,  after  winding  through  the  bed.  of  the  Mine  river  for  four  mileSg 
the  detadiment  arrived  at  the  post  of  Kaong,  where  two  or  three  good  houses 
KBMined,  which  had4>een  occupied  by  a -Barman  pioqnet.  At  this  point  the 
liver  cy^idea  into  two  branches,  and  the  road  begins  ascending  the  mountain : 
the  aseeot  for  a  mile  is  extremdy  abrupt,  as  it  runs  up  a  tongue  of  land  pro- 
ceeding from  the  main  range,  and  which,  is  so  very  steep  on  the  sides,  that  the 
■oad  lias  neceaearily  been  made  almost  straight  up  the  hill.  Afler  ascending  a 
eoople  of  miles,  the  road  ran  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  was  not  ipore 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide^  and  the  declivity  on  each  side  ej(ceedingly 
abrupt;  acfoas  this  part  of  the  road  a  small  sfockade  had  been  erected,  which 
completely  enfiladed  the  path  for  a  considerable  distance;  this  work  was  caUed 
Keonkrias,  and  was  supplied  with  water  from  a  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley;  it  may  have  contained  about  100  men. 

After  marching  four  miles  over  a  continued  ascent,  the  party  reached  the 
foot  of  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains ;  and  here  the  road,  which  for  some 
diBtaoce  had  been  as  good  a&  could  be  wished,  became  very  abrupt  and  much 
broken,  tke  rain  having  forced  away  great  part  of  it.  The  men  marched  all 
day,  and  were  it  not  for  the  refreshing  shade  thrown  by  the  lofty  trees  under 
which  they  passed,  would  have  suffered  much  from  the  heat  and  want  of 
water:  as  it  was,  th^  were  much  fatigued  when  they  gained  the  summit  of 
the  aMNMlBias,  and  halted  in  a  small  stockade  called  Nairieagain.  The  roiwi 
was  gravelly,  interspersed  with  sand  and  stones.  The  toil  that  had  b^ea 
was  now  amply  repaid  by.  tlie  grand  scene  which  opened  to.  the 
fialow,  in  every  direction,  rose  immense  mountains,  beautifully  wooded 
fiOB  the  auamit  down  to  the.  very  base,  and  giving  ri^e  t^  the  Minq  river -on 
the  east,  and  Aeng  river,  to.  the  west,  both  of  whose,  numerous  sources  couU 
bedistiactly  traced  in  the  ravines,  fidling  from  the  mountains.  This  was  exactly 
the  frontier  line.  On  onejside  lay  the  British  .teriitvry,  and  on.  ^e  othjsr  the 
dominions  oi  the  king  of  Ava,  and  had  it  not  been  .that  the  weather  was  hasy, 
the  vieWf  it  was  said,  would  have  comprised  the  sea  and  the  plains  of  the  Itta- 
vaddy.  1  •  . 

The  water  of  Nairiengain  was  so  difficult  of  access,  that  the  cattle  could 
not  approach  it,  but  it  was  of  good  quality,-  and  in  quantity,  sufficient  for  con* 
sampcioB.  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  no  water  exists  in  the  mountains, 
there  being  niunerous  springs  in  all  the  hills :  but-  these  rising  about  half-way 
feoB  the  aonuait  where  the  road  runs,  the  difficulty  of- access  to  them  is  very 
Tills  migjbt  be  obviated  by  cutting  paths  to  and  from  them ;  and  digging 
of  auificient 'size  to  water  the  cattle,  would  always  ensure  a  supply^ 
as  the  spring  in  a  short  time  would  replenish  them. 

The  great  range  is  called  the  Romah  Pokoung  Toung,  and  runs  in  a  direction 
shoot  S«'fOP  W.,  falHng  to  the  east  in  a  succession  of  parallel  ranges,  and  on 
the  west  more  abruptly  to  the.sea.  The  mountain  on  which  Nairiengain  is 
flCaated  is  named  Marang-mateng-toung.  In  early  times  the  Kareaxia  used  to 
pievl'.alKHit  this  road  in  search  df  plunder,  and  attack  and  murder  any 
Aantter  they  might  chance  to  meet  witih ;  but  as  their  numbers  were  never 
very  gneat,.  the  merchants  who  formerly  passed  this  way.  united  .their  forces, 
and  faming  little,  caravans  .<of  from  thirty  to  360  men,  placed  themselves 
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beyond  the  power  of  these  savage  marauders.  A  great  trade  was  carried  on, 
beforiB  the  war,  between  Arracan  and  Ava,  in  which  it  is  Batd}40y000  people 
were  annually  employed :  the  former  country  exported  India  and  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  such  as  velvets,  broad-cloths,  piece-goods,  silks  and  mus- 
lins; and  betel-nuts,  salt,  and  other  articles,  the  produce  of  its  own  soil; 
receiving  in  return  ivory,  silver,  copper.  Palmyra  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  and 
lacquered  boxes. 

It  was  principally  to  further  this  intercouse  that  the  late  King  of  Ava, 
Minderajee  Prah,  caused  this  supeib  road  to  be  made :  a  work  which  reflecta 
the  greatest  credit,  not  only  on  the  liberal  mind  of  him  who  planned,  but  also 
on  those  who  carried  it  into  execution.  The  labour  bestowed  upon  it  has  been  < 
immense,  as  for  nearly  twenty  miles  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  hill-side,  to 
the  width  of  between  ten  and  twelve  feet,  and  that  with  the  most  jodidotta 
attention  to  the  difierent  falls  of  the  ground :  the  remains  of  a  parapet  formed- 
of  trunks  of  trees  are  visible  in  many  places ;  and  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous if  something  of  the  kind  still  existed,  the  precipices  off  the  roadbein|^ 
anost  terrific,  and  of  such  a  depth,  that  if  any  animal  lost  his  footing  and  fell 
over,  its  loss  would  be  inevitable.  The  Aeng  road  was  first  commenced  in 
1816,  under  the  superin tendance  of  the  Thanduck  Woon,  and  other  cbieftaina 
through  whose  territories  it  passed ;  the  whole  plan,  in  the  first  instance, 
having  been  laid  out  by  the  engineers  of  the  King.  During  the  first  two  years- 
only  500  workmen  were  employed,  but  then  the  road  having  been  completed 
nearly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  1000  more  were  added,  who  finished 
It  as  far  as  Shoechatoh,  each  man  receiving  seven  rupees  a  month  wages.  But 
what  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the  completion  of  the  road,  was  a 
most  sensible  rule  enforced  by  the  Burman  government,  by  which,  in  lien  of 
taxes  on  their  merchandize,  they  obliged  all  the  travellers  to  carry  with  them 
working-tools,  and  repair  those  parts  of  the  road  which  might  require  it^  or 
fiicilitate  the  access  to  the  water.  Thus  constant  use,  instead  of  spoiling 
the  road,  improved  it ;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  commerce 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  consequent  encroadiment  and  ravages  of 
the  monsoon,  that  any  part  of  the  route  was  bad;  for  as  the  communication  ia 
closed  between  May  and  January,  the  havoc  committed  during  that  period 
must  be  annually  repaired. 

The  detachmen.t  was  unable  to  leave  Nairiengain  till  ten  o'clock  on  the 
S4th,  the  road  down  the  mountain  having  been  completely  blocked  up  by 
large  trees,  felled  across  at  every  few  yards.  The  descent,  for  six  furlongs, 
was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  led  to  a  small  open  spot,  used  as  a  halting  place  by 
travellers,  and  named  Kouronkire.  Here  a  fine  stream  of  water  issued  from 
the  hill,  and  being  dammed  tip,  afforded  great  refreshment  to  the  jaded  catde. 
A  littie  fiuther  on  was  another  small  stockade,  in  a  capital  position,  and 
defended  by  an  abbatis  extending  some  distance  down  the  road,  which-  for  two 
miles  morewaa  much  impeded  by  trees,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions 
of  the  pioneers,  would  have  retarded  the  advance  considerably ;  as  it  was,  tha 
party  did  not  arrive  at  Jooadab,  or  Wuddah,  though  a  distance  of  only  six 
miles,  until  sunset.  The  latter  part  of  the  road  was  through  a  bamboo  jungle^ 
and  the  screams  of  innumerable  baboons  were  heard,  and  the  recent  trades  of 
many  wild  elephants  were  visible. 

On  the  l^th  the  division  still  continued  descending  tiie  same  tongue  of  land, 
over  ridges  and  rocks,  and  af^er  marching  eleven  miles,  arrived  at  Sarowah, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aeng  river ;  thence  Co  Aeng,  whither  they  marched  on  the 
9dth,  was  fifteen  miles,  the  road  occarionally  crosdng  the  Aeng  river,  and 
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c%|it  other  small  Btreamsy  over  which  substantial  wooden  bridges  had  been 
thrown,  of  auffietent  breadth  to  admit  any  species  of  wheel-cairiage:  but  time 
had  ao  mudi  imfmired  the  wood  that  they  had  all  fallen  to  decay,  whilst  those 
vhicfa  age  bad  spared,  had  been  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Burmahs.  Six 
nileB  beibre  entering  Aeng,  the  road  leaves  the  hills,  and  from  thence  is 
superb,  b&ng  quite  level,  and  about  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  party  inquired  at  Aeng  the  means  by  which  the  famous  colossal  figure 
of  Gnadma,  which  was  taken  firom  the  Arracanese,  was  Conveyed  across 
thoae  hilla ;  and  learned,  that  forty  years  ago  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  up  tp 
Ara,  by  Ingy  Kodo,  for  which  purpose  the  head  was  taken  off,  and  the  body 
above  the  navel ;  three  rafts  were  then  constructed,  on  which  those 
parts  were  floated  down  the  Sunderbunds  to  Chandaway,  from 
whcnee,  in  the  same  manner,  it  was  transported  to  Tongo  Cyoung.  At  the 
fiioC  of  the  hills  a  road  was  cut  to  Padown,  just  below  Prome ;  the  parts  were 
l^aoed  upon  separate  sledges,  and  dragged  over  the  mountains  by  manual 
ttnogfh  to  the  banks  of  the  Irrawuddy. 

Aeng  now  contains  but  few  inhid)itants,  but  formerly  it  was  of  considerable 
sue,  and  was  the  emporium  of  all  the  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
tide  nina  past  the  village,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  not  water 
enoogli  for  boats  of  any  size  within  six  miles  of  the  wharf. 

The  distance  from  Pakang  Yeh  to  Sembeghewn  is  155  miles  4  furlongs.  It 
is  very  satiafiictory  to  observe,  that  although  during  the  march  from  Sembe^ 
gbewn  the  party  averaged  more  than  ten  miles  a  day,  and  were  much  exposed 
to  the  sun,  they  only  lost  one  man  by.  death ;  and  that  when  they  entered 
AcQg  oniy  three  men  were  bo  unwell  as  to  be  carried  in  doolies.  The  loss 
m  cattle  only  amounted  to  a  few  bullocks,  already  jaded,  when  they  started, 
by  the  long  march  firom  Prome  to  Yandaboo :  four  elephants  also  were  lost^ 
and  one  who  was  allowed  by  his  mahout  to  stray  away. 


THE  POET  AND  THS  NIOHTINOALE. 

A  nightingale's  music  was  heard  in  a  grove, 
Where  wandered  a  bard  deeply  dreaming  of  love ; 
His  thick-stirring  fancies  new  rigour  receive 
From  tibe  ahr's  fhigrant  bfe«ath  and  the  stiUnesa  of  eve : 
Whilst  fwaedy  the  strain  on  his  ear  roae  and  feU, 
Ho  poaderad  what  meaning  its  language,  would  telL 

Is  it  paaaion-bom  sorrow  that  prompts  the  soft  tale, 
AJid  lain  wguld  o'er  flint-hearted  beauty  prevail ; 
Is  it  joy  too  abundant,  which  borrows  relief 
f^rom  its  foe,  and  appears  with  the  emblems  of  grief; 
Is  it  distance,  or  presence,  or  favour,  or  scorn, 
Or  a  smile  killed  by  coldness,  that  dies  when  'tis  bom,«> 
Which  the  minstrel  describes  in  tliis  eloqtient  strain ; 
Or  does  dark-brooding  jealousy,  fond  of  its  chain. 
Court  Even's  deep  shadows  to  hear  it  complain  ? 

As  he  spake^  the  bird  ceased ;  when  a  dryad  drew  near 
To  the  dream-haunted  poet,  and  whispered  his  ear : 
*'  Learo,  drivelling  mortal,  the  dave  of  a  pen. 
That  nigfatingalea  are  not  such  blockheads  as  .men  ; 
In  love  they  ne'er  whimper,  or  bluster,  or  whine. 
And  vent  not  their  pains  in  such  jargon  as  thine." 

£.  R. 


THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  McNAGHTEN. 

-  Tub  gentleman  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  who  has  recently 
Mrrived  in  England  from  India,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  defending  his  character 
from  certain  alleged  slanders  which  have  appeared  against  him  in  this  country, 
has  just  published  a  pamphlet,*  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  oflensiye 
statements  in  a  contemporary  periodical  woi^,  the  ntuperative  misrepresenta- 
tions in  which,  upon  other  subjects,  we  have  been  often  called  upon  to  expose. 
We  not  only  feel  that  sympathy  for  Capt.  McNagfaten,  which  ewety  man  of 
sensibility  must  entertain  towards  a  victim  of  calumny,  and  which  would  ui^ 
tts  to  aid  his  endeavours  to  redeem  his  character  from  undeserved  obloquy ; 
but  we  "esteem  it  to  be  our  special  duty  to  open  this  journal  to  the  exposure  of 
misrepreseDtations  on  Indian  topics,  because  the  indifference  of  the  puUic 
generally  towards  such'topics  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  those  "who 
denre  to  correct  misapprehension  thereupon,  to  find  an  avenue  to  the  public 
ear  through  the  medium  of  the  diurnal  prints.  The  statements  in  the  pamphlet 
fiow  before  us  were  transmitted  from  India  for  publication  in  a  respectable 
London  newspaper,  the  editor  of  which  declined  inserting  them,  assigning  as 
one  ground 'of  his  refusal,  the  indiffisrence  of  the  public,  generally,  towards 
the  question. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  that  Capt.  McNaghten,  whilst  editor  of 
a  Bengal  newspaper,  had  the  misfortune  to  become  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with 
the  editor  of  a  rival  paper.  The  consequences  and  final  result  of  that  di^nite 
must  also  he  familiar  to  our  readers.  It  b  not  our  office  now  to  examine  into 
this  afiair,  or  to  censure  or  excuse  the  conduct  of  Capt.  McNaghten.  We 
sefer  to  the  subject,  first,  because  one  of  the  alleged  misrepresentations 
in  the  OrkfUal  HtrM  arose  out  of  the  o<icurrence ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
anggests  the  consideration  that,  as  ihis  gendeman  was  a  suffisrer  through  the 
aibir  (having  been  deprived  oT  a  stafi^ppointmtHl),  he  ought  to  experience 
the  forbearance,  rather  than  the  hostility,  of  public  writers. 

Capt.  McNagh^  observes  tbat^  whilst  in  India,  he  was  niost  grossly  and 
gronndiessly  abused  (in  common  with  more  important  persons)  in  the  Oriental 
Herald^  and  held  up  as  all  that  was  base  and  deliberately  dishonourable,  either 
by  the  editor  himself,  or  by  false  communications  from  anonymous  correspon- 
d^ts.  At  length,  in  one  number  oi  that  work,  the  aspersions  of  his  character 
became  so  indelicate,  that  he  could  bear  it  in  patience  and  silence  no  longer ; 
and  he  returned  home  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  and  expocdng  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  on  the  spot,  *'  and  of  exhibiting  hhn  to  the  pubKc  as  a  scandalous 
assailer  of  private  reputations,  and  a  malicious  disseminator  of  the  most 
calumnious  fidsehoods."  He  a'ccordingly  pledges  himself  to  expose  him  **  as 
a  causeless  slanderer,  and  a  willing  and  malignant  propagator  of  falsehoods, 
which  he  must  have  known  to  be  false  the  instant  fie  perused  them." 

These  are  strong  terms ;  but  they  are  far  firom' being  the  strongest  in  the 
pamphlet.  Capt  McNaghten  accuses  the  editor  of  the'  Oriental  Herald,  by 
nasoe,  of  falsehood,  indelicacy,  and  impudence ;  of  a  vindictive  and  dastardly 
manner  of  hostility  towards  him ;  of  publishing  allegations  by  mendacious  corres* 
pondents,  and  **  his  equally  mendacious  self,"  whilst  "  in  possession  of  proofs 
that  his  accusations  are  groundless,  and  under  the  conviction  that  time  and 
distance  conspired  to  render  him  'sale  from  retaliation  and  exposure;"  and  be 
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proncwoees  <me  Mserttoii,  **  in  th«  moit  iinquaKfied  tendi^  a  fmkekood/* 
&c.Ac. 

Witboat  dedffing  whether  these  terms  ace  or  are  not  merited,  we  think 
Gapt.  McNaghten  would  hare  e?inced  better  taste  had  he  abstained  frfHOD'tfae 
use  of  them.  When  a  writer  has  been  guilty  of  a  malignant  miarepreaenf- 
tioo,  with  the  view  of  gratifying  personal  resentment,  the  public  deare  only 
the  proof  of  the  fact,*  and  will  spontaneously  apply  to  the  author  of  it  the 
epithet  which  be  desenrea.' 

Gape.  McNagfaten  states  that  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  the 
editor  of  the  OrUntal  HerM  in  1819,  and  a  ^  tolerable  degree  of  intimacy." 
sprang  up  between  them ;  and  he  quotes  several  proofs  oi  the-  good  opinion 
which  the  latter  oitertained  of  him.  He  then  cites  the  Tarioos  derogatory  and 
insulting  epithets. heaped  upon  him  by  the  same  person,  when  in  England,  and 
assigns, -as  the  only  motive  for  the  change,  a  censure  which  appeared  in  hia 
paper  (the  Bengal  Hurkaru)  **  of  a  roost  unjust  and  utigrateful  attack,''  in  the 
Oriewial  H<trald,  upon  Lord  Hastings,  of  whom  iie  says  the  editor  of  that 
work  has  been  **  at  one  time  the  applauder,  and  at  another  the  viUfier,  just  aa 
it  suited  hia  party  purposes."  ■  *    * 

Gapt.  McNagfaten  then  refutes  the  charge  of  his  being  **  an  abject  tool  of 
the  Local  Groremment,"  and  of  "  turning  against  Lord  Hastings  merely  .to 
[dease  than."  He  challenges  a  single  proof  of  has  servility  to  government ; 
and  indeed  we  must  say  that  we  always  regarded  the  Hurkaru  as  whaft  is 
called,  in  popular  phraseology,  an  opposition*paper.    He  observes: 

Had  Mrm  fiuckingbam  been  possessed  of  the  commonest'  llbendity,  he  Mret  viouid, 
and  had  I  been  within  ten,  instesd  of  ten  thousand,  miles  of  him,  he  had  nenrdartU 
to  bare  pobKsfaed  the  infamous  communiestions  he  receir^d  from  Calcutttt;  because^ 
with  ragnd  to  the  former  asaertion,  it  ia  evident  that  the  man  moat-be  qait»  devoid  of 
cfcry  fceliog  of  justioe,  who  will  publish  sueh  alaadew  as  thoaa  against  -aa  abstot 
pcnoB,  while  he  is  poasesaed  of  the  means  (in  my  eaae  the  Hurkaru  fM)  of  ascertah^- 
iag  their  incorrectnesa ;  and  though  he  might  hastily  publish  pndsea  of  any  one,  with* 
opt  stopping  to  aaoertain  whether  they  might  not  haye  proceeded  from  a  biassed  pen, 
yet  when  audi  atrong  and  bitter  attadu  were  received  by  him,  as  were  all  those  which 
had  me  for  ^hcir  object,  common  humanity  should  have  made  him  pause,  if  neither  tho 
dictates  of  justice,  nor  the  voice  of  former  friendship,  had  had  the  power  of  arresting 

him  in  the  defamatory  course  which,  with  such  maleficent  haste,  he  pursued  to  ruin  me. 

i  • 

Capt.  McNagfaten  then  recapitulates,  the  particulars  of  the  dispute  to  .which 
we  referred  in  the  outset,  wherein  he  demonstrates  the  grossly,  partial  mai|- 
ner  in  which  that  aMr  was  stated  in  the  Oriental  Herald  (which,  we  observe 
has  called  forth  the  condemnation  of  almost  every  journal  in  Calcutta),  with 
the  endent  view  of  depredating  Capt*  McNagfaten ;  and  he  proceeds  further 
to  shew.tfaaty  in  the  work  referred  to,  matters  unc<mnected  with  the  dispute 
were  raked .  up^  in  order  still  further  to  dsgrade  him,  which,  he  aays,  were 
**  brought  forward  with  diaholicid  malice,  and  proportionably  distorted^"  by 
theeditorof  that  vroik. 

To  refute  another  all^ation  of  the  editpr,  or  his  correspondents^  which 
hnpntea  to  Capt.  McNagfaten  a  desire  to  supplant  the  editor  of  tfae  John  Bull, 
and  thaA  failing  U^do  so,  be  pursued  bim  with  hostility,  abuse,,  ridicule,  and 
invective,  to  aoch  a  d^ee  that  tfaat  editor  was  obliged  to  order  tfae  Hurkaru 
not  to  be  aent  to  faisjiouse,  lest  his  wife's  feeKngs  should  be  lacerated ;— he 
enters  upon  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  dispute 
between  himaelf  and  the  editor  of  the  Jokn  Butt.  He  says  the  story  about 
Mrs.  Greenlaw  is  absolutely  false,  and  be  describes  tfae  whole  account,  as  a 
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ooBpoaiul  of  fidfehoody  malio^  and  miareprefentation.  He  adds  in  a  note ; 
**  When,  upon  the  falsest  representation  ever  made,  he  (the  editor  of  the 
Herald)  presumed  to  say  that  I  wounded  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Greenlaw,  and 
exulted  in  having  done  so,  he  ought  to  have  borne  in  mind  the  infamous  and 
indecent  manner  in  which  he  himsdf  spoke  of  the  lady  of  Bir*  Secretary 
Lushington,  in  a  former  number  of  his  scandalous  periodical." 

OtipU  McNaghten  next  proceeds  to  viniticate  himself  from  the  accusation  of 
putting  up  with  expressions  unbecoming  an  officer,  addressed  to  him  in  the 
-capacity  of  editor  of  a  newspaper;  which  he  does  by  alleging  that  epitheta 
'^plied  to  a  person  in  his  editorial  capacity  are  not  to  be  construed  as  applied 
ito  him  in  his  private  character.  He  proposes  to  corroborate  this  argument  by 
adducing  instances  wherein,  the  editor  of  the  OrietUal  Heraid  was  ooncemed» 
whilst  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Calcutta ;  and  he  certainly  has  accumulated  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances  in  which  that  person,  in  Ms  editorial  capacity, 
'was  assailed  by  epithets  which  no  individual  could  Submit  to  bear,  without 
iBcnrring  personal  disgrace.  Nay,  he  shews  that  in'the  disputes  which  pre- 
vailed between  that  editor  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  India;  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  connection  with  terms  highly  derogatory,  but  which  Capt. 
MdNaghten  says  that  editor,  so  personally  named,  did  not  resent.  We  must 
•dmit,  if  such  be  the  fiict,  diat  he  was  die  last  persbn  who  should  advance 
the  chafge  before4nentioned.    He  concfudes  thus : 

"nieaboTe  are  svery  few  of  the  personal  insults  offbred  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  during 
his  warfare'  with  the  John  Stdl  newspaper.  I  do  not  say  they  were  either  true  cr 
merited,  nor  the  reverse;  that  is  nothing  to  tho  purpose;  I  only  ask  whether  the  man 
who  submitled  to  such  language  has  any  right  to  taunt  another  with  baring  overlooked 
tbewonls  ''biavo^"  and  <<  bully,"  applied  in  a  strictly  editorial  sense  (as  subsequently 
•Aitaied.  by  the  editor  of  the  ScaUman),  and  at  most  coniejing  nothing  similar  Ui 
cfasrgea-of  fiUsebood,  low  cunnings  and  servility,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  above 


The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  then  compares  his  own  conduct  with  that  of  the 
person  who  has  assailed  him :  this  is  a  part  of  his  work  which  We  must  leave 
our  readers  to  peruse  in  the  original,  as  well  as  other  passages,  which  the 
same  motive  induces  us  to  abstain  from  copying. 

In  a  postscript,  Capt.  McNaghten  has  published  extracts  from  three  Indian 
papers,  respecting  the  alleged  slanders  in  the  Oriental  Herald;  which  papers, 
-he  says,  are  **  all  of  political  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  Herald,  and 
the  editors  are  all  gentlemen  of  the  strictest  integrity.*'  They  form  a  body  of 
-evidence  in  Capt.  McNa^ten's  iavour  which  must  weigh  considerably  with 
the  readers  of  his  pamphlet. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  our  regret  that  any  work  connected  with 
India  should  ever  have  found  its  interest  to  consist  in  propagatiog  misrepre- 
sentations such  as  those  which  have  appeared  in  the  work  refienred  to ;  a  work 
which,  Capt.  McNaghten  says,  has  scattered  its  venomous  shafts,  and  "  pierced 
the  reputation  of  some  of  the  worthiest  men  in  India.'*  It  is  true  that  be 
observes,  in  his  preface,  that  its  editor  (whose  censure,  he  says,  is  more 
desirable  than  his  praise)  is  as  fast  falling  in  India  as  in  Eogland ;  yet  it  is 
extremely  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  should  eper  have  met  with  the  least 
countenance,  after  its  propensity  to  prey  upon  character  was  discovered  io 
say  nothing  of  its  grievous  offences  upon  another  head. 


18».]  •     (    25    ) 

THE  GREAT  BUDDHOO, 

{Trantlated  from  the  Dutch  of  Valentyiu) 

Tbb  Sioi^ete  speak  oiach  of  the  Prophet  Buddhoo,  who  appeorad  in  the 
Island  of  C^loQ  ^22  years  before  Christ,  and  who  introduced  the  Biiddbist, 
seUgfod  among  th^ni* 

:  The  saogetarisy  or  priests,  say  that- this  holy  man  came  from  the  east,  and' 
that  his  footstep  is  as  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  Adam's  Hill,  or  DevinageriO' 
Galle,  where  he  gare  them  their  laws  engrayed  on  tables  of  stctne.  h,  is  said 
that  he  was  twelve  feet  hj^  but  if  we  consider,  the  calculation  of  th^  time; 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  thmr  story,  and  they  often  contradict  each, 
other. 

Huis,  they  say  (hat,  prior  to  the  coming  of  Buddhoo  into  the  world,  he 
lived  in  the  foorth  .heaven,  called  tTo^etlenom  Devilpkenaye,  where  h» 
leigned  orar  amiilion  of  angels:  seeing  that,  the  people  then  on  earth  weno> 
living  without  Jaws  or  religion,  and  liiat  they  would  all  be  lost,  he  pitied  them, 
resolved  to  save  them,. and  therefore  entered  into  the  maternal  womb  of  the 
Empress  Mabaosf^e  Devi;  which  event  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon- 
in  July,  622  years jbefore  the  birthof  Christ.  He  was  bom  in  a  most  minicu-i 
lous  manner  at  mid-day,  on  d  Tuesdey  (being  the  day  of  the  full  moon  whielk 
happened  in  tl^e  nionth.of  May  following),  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Soe- 
4oedenoe  Eajoero,  a^Kiemboluat  Poerre,  the  capital  of  the  kingdofn  of  Afadde^ 
linndalmn.  The  Emperor  Wfis  delighted  at  the  birth  of  this  c^ild*,  .^i^l 
qcdeied  that  he  should  he  called  didditure  Coemarea,  ^hich  mosAs.  ".the 
pcinee. who  can  do. every  thing.be  wishes.".  He  peiformed  many  wonderfoi 
tiuttgs  before  the  age  of  sixteen:  ,at  that  age  he  was  marrM  to  the  Flgincesa 
Jasoedera,  who  was  bocn  at  the  same  tim^  and  hour  as  Buddhoo.  was.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  King  Andesah  Rajoero,  and  the  Queen  Aknoet^iMiai 
Bisso,  who  were  equal  in  rank  with  the  parents  of  Buddhoo ;  he  lived  with 
his  wifo  Jasoedera  for  thirteen  years,  and  had  a  son  who  was  called  Rahoele 
Coenmrea.  After  the  birth  of  this  son  he  left  his  wife,  and  retired  into  the 
woods,  where  he  lived  in  great  ipisery  for  six  years.  While  he  was  in  the 
woods,  a  throne  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  descended  from  hea- 
ven, in  which  he  entered  and  returned  from  the  woods,  when  he  immediately 
became  a  Buddhoo.  Id  this  throne  be  was  protected  by  the  three  following 
gods :  Theacre  Aremc,  Wishnu,  and  Mahaswere,  with  swords  in  .their  hands. 
The  devils,  on  hearing  of  the  birth  and  wonders  of  Buddhoo,  feared  that 
he  would  drive  them  away  fi'om  the  world  and  destroy  thetn;  and  tfiey  consulted 
with  their  king,  Wasse-Mantimande,  how  to  dispute  the  laws  aD.d  religion  of 
Bndifiioo,  which  the  people  were  fast  following.  Thereupon  they  ,all  appeared 
with  arms,  and  fell  upon  Buddhoo  in  order  to  destroy  him.  Bgt  his  strength 
and  power  were  far  superior;  at  his  command  all  the  grass  of  tjbe  earth,  the 
blanches  and  leaves  of  the  trees  turned  into  swords  and  other  warlike  instru- 
ments ;  and  with  great  violence  destroyed  (or  overcame)  all  the  devils.  After 
this  victory  over  them,  be  entitled  himself^  for  a  week,  ^.  Guniumq  BfMhoo/* 
which  means,  ''the  conqueror  of  his  enemies.".  The  next.veek  after  the 
conquest  there  had  been  much  rain,  when  the  devils  conspired  ag^in  to  disturb 
Buddhoo;  and  as  they  were  approaching  him,  whilst  seated  under  a  large  tree, 
a  snake  came  forward  and  sheltered  him  with  his  head  ;  the  dievils,  on  seeing 
were  much  terrified,  and  returned  back  quietly. 

The  third  week  after  the  first  conquest,  the  devils  appeared  again,  in  the 
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chinieter  of  dhmcing  girlt,  to  eORletfoiir  by  this  meaaa  to  capdfato  Urn;  but 
he  Immediately  dentroyed  tbem  all. 

The  fourth  week  be  caused  great  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  tree  under  whidi 
he  was  seated  when  the  snake  appeared  and  sheltered  bun. 

The  fifth  week  a  throne  of  rubies  descended  from  Jieaven^  in  which  he 
entaffed  to  reeeive  a  message  that  was  brought  to  htm  from  heaTsn. 

The  sixth  week  he  came  out  of  this  throne  and  proceeded  towards  the  tree 
ktrryupaloe;  whilst  seated  nnder  it,  he  perceived  a  great  number  of  angels : 
thereupmi  he  immediately  b^gan  to  worship  and  praise  €rod. 

The  seventh  week  he  retired  to  the  dty  called  Sewet  Noere,  where  ^km 
Bmperor  Coesde  Maha  Rajoero  had  prepareda  palace  for  him;  this  palace  was 
called  Jattewarrene,  to  erect  and  prepare  whidi  the  emperor  spent  all  his  for- 
tune :  this  palace  was  built  that  Buddhoo  mi^t  live  in  it,  and  receive  the  .visita 
of  the  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  that  came  to  see  him,  and  also  to  teach 
them  his  doctrine.  He  bad  five  apostles ;  two  of  tbem  were  always  standing 
at  his  right  ride^  two  on  the  left,  while  the  fifth  served  him ;  besides  these  five 
apostles  he  had  600  writers,  through  whom  he  proclaimed  his  doctrines  through- 
out that  part  of  the  world ;  those  that  did  not  receive  and  believe  it  he  des* 
troyed.  He  also  distributed  many  good  books  for  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
He  was  thus  employed  during  forty-five  years,  till  he  arrived  in  the  country  of 
Goeserane  Noevere,  where  he  lodged  in  the  King^s  garden ;  a  bed  was  prepared 
for  him  here^  and  on  this  bed  he  expired,  in  the  month,  the  day,  and  the  hour 
of  his  birth.  Whilst  his  writers  were  lamenting  his  loss,  his  spirit  appeared 
and  addressed  them  in  the  fiillowing  words :  ^  Be  by  no  means  sony,  for  the 
hour  is  come  that  I  must  leave  this  world;  but  bum  my  remains,  and  deposit 
my  bones  in  a  grave,  and  preserve  by  all  means  my  doctrine."  And  he  esp*» 
ciaUy  directed  that  th^  should  preserve  it,  particularly  at  Ceylon,  Siam,  and 
Arracan,*  as  the  generation  of  the  Emperor  Soedoedeno  Rajoero  would  re%» 
in  those  places.    . 


THE  TAJE  BIAHAL. 

Matchlbss  example  of  a  builder's  power  I 
The  ponderous  masses  on  the  Memphian  sands, 
Stopendous,  vast,  that  smite  the  gazer's  eye 
With  that  mute  wonder  with  which  Nature  stuns 
The  soul  that  contemplates  her  mightiest  works, — 
Seem  the  rude  labours  of  a  barbarous  age. 
Compared  with  thee,  thou  brilliant  gem  of  art ! 
The  fleecy  whiteness  of  thy  graceful  spires, 
To  which  the  chisel's  nicest  strokes  have  lent 
A  beauty  delicate,  inimitable,  far 
O'erpassing  old,  and  mocking  modem  skill : 
I^e  clusters  of  the  purest  pearls  they  seem, 
Or  hoary  Lapland's  frost-bespangled  rocks. 
Or  dew-drops  glittering  in  the  moming  ray. 
Whilst  cooling  fountains  shed  their  crystal  stores. 
And  roses  waft  their  Bweets,-^l  is  a  dream, 
A  virion,  a  delurion.^— liatchless  work ! 
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THE  FUTURE  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA. 

To  ike  Editor  ^  ihe  AsUuie  Joumai, 

Sim ;  Taking  a  rather  different  view  of  the  subjeet  treated  in  an  article 
which  appears  in  your  laet  number  (toL  zxii.  p.  689)  than  the  writer  of  that 
artide^  I  am  induced  to  address  you  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  my  own 
opinions  on  the  subject  to  the  writer  and  to  your  readers  in  generaL 

In  the  article  to  which  I  refer,  entitled  **  The  Future  Grovemment  of 
lodi^'*  it  is  maintained  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  affiurs  in  omr  Indian  possessions  firom  the  East-India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  chiefly,  as  I  collect  from  the  writer's  arguments,  through  the  exorlntant 
iaflueoce  whidi  the  alteration  would  vest  in  the  crown.  The  writer  guards 
himself,  however,  against  the  suspicion  of  appearing  to  maintain  that  the 
Company  should  never  be  called  upon  to  rdinquish  their  political  power,  by 
admitting  that  there  may  come  a  time  when  this  power  may  be  withdraifn 
from  them  without  danger ;  **  when  all  the  objecdons  to  the  free  intercourse 
between  India  and  England  will  disappear;  when  the  Hindus  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  exercise  of  a  freer  scope  in  political  albirs,  short  of  participation  in  the 
legiabtive  functions.** 

This  concession  is,  I  apprehend,  incompatible  with  the  tenor  of  the  writer's 
argument ;  he  is  necessarily  bound  by  it  to  maintain,  that  the  political  influence 
possessed  by  the  Indian  Gbvemment  can  never  be  transferred  to  the  crown  with 
tmfety.  In  other  words,  some  body,  the  Company,  or  a  board  similar  to  that 
prejecimi  by  Fox,  must  be  interposed  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
Us  Bfa|eBty's  ministers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  well  prepared  to  coincide  with  those  who  ap- 
phnd  the  manner  in  which  the  Easl-Ia^  Company  have  directed  the  politiad 
machine,  that  I  should  never  desire  to  see  any  other  body  substituted  fer.them, 
provided  the  writer's  argument  be  well- founded,  that  the  Indian  patroni^  (or 
such  part  of  it  as  remains  to  the  Company)  could  not  be  ac<|uired  by  the 
miniptera  of  England  without  detriment  to  the  constitution.  But  I  am  not 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  this  argument;  for  I  think  that  additional  safe- 
goards  might  be  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  jfet  uncorrupied  legislature,  as 
would  meet  the  prospective  evil,  and  if  not  obviate,  would  at  least  very  much 
fimit,  its  injurious  tendency.  For  example,  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
sQ  posts  in  India  might  be  made  by  act  of  Parliament  to  depend  upon  the 
qnalificationsj  well  defined,  of  the  parties,  who  might  be  required  to  undergo 
pretious  instructions,  of  a  given  length,  in  preparatory  studies,  according  ft<9 
the  nature  of  their  future  employment,  civil,  judicial,  ecdesiBstical,  military,  - 
or  nvraL  I  think  even  such  a  regulation  as  this  would  divest  the  evil  (for 
such  I  admit  it  to  be)  of  much  of  its  threatening  character ;  for  no  man  of 
BMre  mercenary  disposition,  lookmg  for  place  only  as  an  object  to  yield  him 
enK^naeDt,  wotil4  ^  iqcHned  to  devote  himsdf  to  study  and  appKcatiocr* 
wfaidi  he  m%ht  turn  to  account  in  his  native  land,  without  encountering 
the  risk  w^nch  he  must  incur  in  the  distant  and  unwholesome  climate  of 
Infis.    Those  who  consented  to  such  previous  toil  would  earn  their  ap* 


Mfy  nnwiUimned  to  bdieve  that  t|ie  exbting  mode  of  governing  Indhi  is 
Ike  only  one  which  can  be  adopted  with  advantage  and  security  to  both 
reodered  somewhiifr  obstinate  by  the  coaviction  that  thb  models 
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productive  of  inconveniences^not  in  the  least  attributable  to  the  present  govern- 
ing authority, -but  from  the  nature  of  the  system  and  that  alone.  Confined 
and  manacled  as  the  Company  are^  in  many  respects,  they  cannot  possess  that 
free  range  which  a  governing  power  should  possess  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
good  of  its  subjects.  Even  the  restrictions  on  the  expenditure  of  money  is  an 
evil  which  the  Company  must  often  feel  when  they  would  cbnfer  some  benefit 
upon- the  people  under  their  sway.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  body 
like  the  Company  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  crown  in  order  to  counteract 
oppression,  and  prevent  the  mischiefs  arising  from  maladministration,  which 
may  proceed  from  incapacity  as  well  as  intention ;  but  a  controlling  power 
established  to  prevent  evil,  does  not  necessarily  also  posseiss  the  ability  to 
originate  good. 
'  In  Mr.  Auber's  lately  published  work,  it  is  observed  as  follows : 

"il^he  distance  of  India,  the  nature  of  its  gOTemments,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
inhabitaots,  appear  to  demand  the  vigilance  and  control  of  a  distinct  and  separate  body, 
responsible  to  the  public  for  their  conduct,  directed  and  controlled  by  legislative  pro- 
visions»  and  subject  on  all  political  matters  to  the  superintendence  of  the  constitutional 
executive  power  of  the  country. 

The  existing  system  has  been  significantly  called  '*  a  system  of  checks."  It  is 
certain  that  to  none  of  the  afiairs  of  the  country  has  more  publicity  been  given  than  to 
those  relating  to  the  East- India  Company,  and  to  the  measures  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  extensive  empire  committed  to  their  charge. 

An  objection  to  the  Court  of  Directors  being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
India  has  been  urged,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  direeiors  of  a  commuchd  oont- 
'pany.  Had  not  the  afiairs  of  India  been  confided  to  a  body  oonetituted  as  the  EaaU 
India  Company  is,  possessing  the  joint  diancter  of  aoveragn  and  merchants,  the 
British  poaaessions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  might  have>  long  ceased  to  occasion 
diaeuasioa  as  to  the  best  mode  o€  administering  them ;  as  nothing  short  of  the  funds 
diawn  ftom  tba  commetcial  branch  of  their  afiairs  could  have  enabled  the  Court  of 
Oirecton  to  meet  demands  consequent  upon  political  measures  which  have  been 
(teemed  eaaential  to  the  preservation  of  our  interests  in  India. 

All  this  is  very  well ;  I  agree  cordially  with  Mr.  Auber  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  quotation :  but  although  the  peculiar  -  state  and  circumstances  of  BritiiA 
India  have  been  hitherto  such  as  it  would  have  been  folly  to  adapt  by  violence 
to  any  other  system,  so  far  as  regards  the  security  of  our  possession  of  it ; 
my  doubt  is  this,  namely,  whether  the  anomalous  administration  of  theEaat- 
India  Company,  nominally  supreme,  but  really  subject  to  the  control,  as*  to 
its  acts,  of  the  sovereign  authority  at  home,  vrill  not  be,  m  fit^re,  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  country  governed.  I  can  readily  imagine  a  mulHtude  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  present  Indian  Government  would  be  incapacitated  from 
eflecting  great  changes  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  and  wduld  rest  con- 
tented with  working  the  machine  of  government  as  it  exists,  from  want  of  those 
large  powers  which  can  be  exclusively  exerted  by  a  royal  hand.  I  doubt 
whether  the  present  form  of  government,  Vhilst  it  may  be  without  the  vices 
and  defects'of  another  form,  be  not  at  the  same  thne  divested  of  the  ability  to 
efi^ct  good,  which  would  afibrd  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  its' inseparable  conco- 
'  mitants  of  evil. 

Let  me  repeat  that  it  is  upon  the  nature  of  the  system  alone  I  found  my 
hypothetical  doubts  of  the  policy  of  continuing  the  present  mode  of  govem- 
hig  India.  I  should  be  otherwise  one  of  the  most  strennons  advotates  for  its 
continuance,  and  would  be  prepared  to  say,  etio  perpeina  / 

My 
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Mj  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  political  functions  altCH 
getber  from  the  Company,  are  derived  from  a  consideration  which  the 'writer  in 
yoar  joomal  did  not  think  fit  to  touch  upon;  tovrit,  the  iajastice  of  the  act. 
<To  say  nothing  of  the  prejudice  which  the  Company's  commercial  concerns 
fld^t  sBStain  from  the  loss  of  the  soverdgn  character,  it  would  be  a  loss 
which  no  pecuniary  or  other  indemnity  could  compensate.  Sovereignty  is  a 
spedes  of  property  which  can  be  bartered  for  no  equivalent.  Its  mere,  abstract 
name,  the  very  shadow  of  royalty,  has  in  it  such  divinity,  that  millions  would 
offer  to  become  purchasers  of  the  unsubstantial  object,  were  there  any  mart 
is  which  it  could  be  acquired. 

The  point  of  question,  whether  the  Company  would  remain  lords  of  India 
after  the  cessation  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  by  the  Legislature,  is  a 
very  complicated  and  difficult  one.  There  can  be  no  dopbt  that  for  the  first 
century  and  a  half  of  the  existence  of  this  corporation,  their  sovereign  title  to 
the  territorial  iacqui^tions  they  had  made  in  India  was  undislputed.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  177^>  when  the  Company  resolved  to  ''  stand  forth  as  Dewan  " 
of  the  Bengal  provinces  (an  office  conferred  upon  them  in  perpetuity  by  a  fir^ 
man  from  Delhi  seven  years  before),  and  to  employ  thdr  own  servants  in  orf- 
leetii^  the  revenues,  that  a  dispute  arose  at  home  respecting  their  territorial 
rights ;  and  from  that  period  the  statutes  passed  for  continuing  to  the  Company 
their  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  have  contained  a  clause  reserving  the 
ri^ts  of  the  Crown,  without  prejudice  to  those  of  the  Company.  If  this 
clause  be  necessary  to  save  the  royal  rights,  it  follows  that  the  maxim  put  forth 
at  the  period  referred  to,  in  opposition  to  the  Company's  pretensions  te 
JSfiere^ty,  cannot  be  a  fimdamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  namel|^ 
that  all  conqneatsmade^iy  subjects  necessarily  belong  to  the  Crown ;  and  then 
it  follows  Uiat  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Company,  at  least,  are  tbeir's  in 
iadeleisable  sovereignty.  That  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament- can  demolish 
•their  pretensians  is  indisputable;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  mre  not  ¥relk 
founded. 

Perhaps  a  middle  course  may  be  discovered,  whereby  the  ends  of  ail  may  he 
secufed.  The  Crown  may  be  admitted  to  a  more  direct  authority  in  the 
rgovemment  of  India  than  is  now  possessed,  by  which  means  all  the  ad  van- 
isges  in  the  sole  power  of  the  supreme  authority  to  affi>rd  may  be  confoned 
upon  the  natives  of  India;  and  the  Company  may,  at  the  same  time,  retain 
'their  character  of  sovereign,  and  consequently  much  of  their  present  political 
iafioence,  the  loss  of  which  the  writer  in  your  last  journal  conceives  perhaps 
with  some  justice)  would  be  the  prelude  to  a  change  in  our  representative 
lystem. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
December  ^tk.'  A.B. 


*•*  In  the  article  tq  which  oor  correspondent  refers  several  ioaccuracies  occur 
(owing  to  the  MS.  not  having  been  revised  by  the  wriler),  which  we  are  desired  to  cor- 
rect; m.  p.  629,  line  4, /or  *< possessions  "  read  '< empire;"  p.  632,  line  99,  <^ler 
•^ooDsistent"  read  '<  even  ;*'  p.  hs5f  line  37,  instead  of  <'  an  oppressive  and  despotic 
*f*tem  of  government"  read  <<any  modification  of  despotism.'* 
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THE  PROGEESS  OF  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  LEARNING  OF  INDIA.* 

Tbb  ny&yay  or  l<^c,  of  the  Hindus,  has  b^en  hitherto  but  little  Invesl^sated; 
we  have  the  translation  of  one  elementary  work,  the  S6tra8of  Gautama,  in 
the  second  edition  of  Ward's  account  of  the  Hindus;  and  the  elements  of  the 
science  have  been  very  recently  set  forth  in  English  by  the  Dtreptor  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society;  but  we  are  stiH  merely  upon  the  threshold  of  the  inves- 
tigation ;  and  the  objects  of  long  and  laborious  study  amongst  the  Hindus 
themselves,  are  oonriderably  removed  from  the  sim|rfe  elements :  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  knowlege  is  not  worth  the  acquisition,  but  the  histoiy  of 
Hindu  literature  is  incomplete  whilst  the  subject  is  imperfectly  explored,  and 
we  cannot  institute  that  comparison  beween  it  and  the  philosophy  of  ancient 
and  modem  Europe,  which  is  requisite  for  an  entire  view  of  the  progress  of 
human  intellect. 

Of  the  mimansas  there  are  two  systems :  it  is  usually  said  that  one  is 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  practical,  and  the  other  to  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  Vedas ;  the  former  advocating  the  importance  of  ceremonial  rites^ 
and  the  latter  discussing  the  great  questions  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  the 
nature  of  God  and  man ;  the  latter  is  better  known  by  the  name  v^dluita ;  with 
the  real  character  of  the  former,  or  p6rva  mim4nsl»,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
acquainted:  no  account  whatever  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  except  in 
Ward's  work,  where  a  translation  is  given  of  the  chief  doctrines  as  found  in 
the  Dherma  Dipaka,  and  other  elementary  treatises.  With  the  vdd^nta  the 
public  should  be  more  ftuiuliar,  as,  besides  the  scattered  notices  to  be  found  in 
the  Raear^es,  and  in  the  works  of  various  intelligent  traveHers,  different 
sources  of  information  have  been  laid  before  it.  The  work  of  Ward  contains 
a  list  of  eigfaty»dght  books  on  the  subject,  and  a  translation  of  one  of  its 
principal  elementary  treatises,  the  Fiddnta  Sara:  the  Prabodka  Ckdudrodaya, 
a  metaphyseal  drama,  transited  and  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  advo- 
cates its  tenets,  and  they  are  further  illustrated  by  a  tract  published  along  widi 
the  drama,  the  Mmd  Bodha^  or'  Knowledge  of  Spint.  The  principal  tracts 
published  by  Rammohun  Roy  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  have  also 
fomished  ample  illustration  of  this  philosophy.  The  metaphysical  part  of  the 
Bhagavat  Gita^  translated  by  Wilkins,  in  17S5,  bdo^gs  to  the  vManta  system; 
and  In  1801  two  thick  quartos,  entitled  Theolo^  Imdica^  containing  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  of  Dara  Shekoh's  Persian  version  of  the 
Uponiihads  of  the  Vedas,  the  basis  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  was  gjven  to 
the  learned  world.  The  senator  (now  Count)  Iianjuanais  gave  a  popular  form 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads,  by  publidiing  a  summary  in  FVench  about 
18(M.  Is  it  credible  that,  in  the  teeth  of  this  accumulated  evidence,  Mr.  Afill 
denies  the 'existence  of  die  Vedanta  philosophy  as  a  written  $y$Um  f  **  The 
Vedanta  doctrine,"  he  observes,  **  which  has  caught  the  fancy  of  some  of  the 
admirers  of  Sanscrit,  appears  to  be  ddivered  etod  voee^  and  nU  ta  m^  oiker 
mode  :  no  passage  from  any  Sanserk  work  has  been  quoted  for  it.**  What  can 
wethiiok  after  this  of  this  historian's  honesty  or  research?  His  ignorance  «>f 
the  exlMence  of  Sanscrit  works  treating  of  the  Vedanta  doctrine  is  inexcteiteble, 
if  real ;  and  if  pretended,  it  is  worse. 

The  last  of  Uie  upluigas  is  law,  and  this,  after  grammar,  is  the  brandi  of 
Hindu  literature  that  has  been  most  successfolly  cultivated.  The  laudable 
desire  of  the  British  Government  to  discharge  its  duties  to  its  Hindu  suljecia 
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Im  ertr  disposed  it  to  coooteBance  the  publication  of  Icjgri  autlKiritieBy  both 
ia  the  origiaal  text  and  translations ;  and  the  ceitasnty  of  encoiin^genient»  the 
fjimcw  of  ^stinction,  and  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain»  haTe  stimnlated  the 
Mostly  of  publishers  and  translators.  In  the  prifpaal  Sanscrit  we  hare  the 
Memm  SaMid,  the  MiUIt$kara,  the  Vyavahiura  section  of  the  Firmmtrodasfa, 
the  Dmymhkigd  of  Jini(it4TUiana»  the  works  of  Nfmda  Pundita  and  Devanda 
Kiatta  on  Adoption,  and  that  of  Crishna  Terkahuikara  on  the  order  of  inheri- 
tsnce.  The  list,  howerer,  of  useful  works  is  still  very  far  from  complete* 
We  want  the  original  text  of  the  e^hteen  inspired  legislators  which  are  perpe- 
toally  quoted  in  the  more  modern  works,  and  which  we  have  no  means  of 
milyiflg;  we  want, -also,  the  Pardsara  M6dhavfya,  the  comment  of  MUidhava, 
the  ablest  scholar  of  modem  times,  on  the  text  of  the  sage  Parasara;  we  want, 
likewise,  the  Swuiti  Ckandrikd,  and  the  Saraswati  Fiidi,  one  or  tVro  of  the 
MmfdOa*^  the  VhMa  Ckmtdmem  for  Mithila,  and  the  text  of  the  Digest,  and 
two  or  three  of  Raghunandan's  Tatwas  for  Bengal.  These  works  are  essential 
to  complete  a  printed  series,  the  only  form  in  which  authorities  can  be  appeal- 
ed to  with  sadsfiiction,  of  the  body  of  Hindu  law,  applicable  to  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  India. 

In  the  shape  of  translation,  we  have  the  Insiiiuies  of  Menu^  by  Sir  Wm. 
Jones  ;  the  JXjgrj^  of  Jagann&t'ha,  by  Mr.  Colebrooke;  and  tbq  Dmfohk&ga  of 
Jiffl6tiv^ihana,  and  the  section  of  the  Mitaitikardf  on  Inheritance,  by  the' 
sune ;  the  work  on  Adoption^  by  Mr,  Sutherland,  and  tbe  Dayakrama,  by 
Mr.  Wyndi :  we  have  also  an  original  work  on  Hindu  law,  as  current  in 
Bengaly  by  Sir  F.  Macnagblen.  There  still  remains,  .however,  much  to  be 
eflbcted  ;  hmnbier  talent  would  be  usefully  employed  in  translating  the^  whole 
of  the  Vyacvahara  portion  of  the  MUak$har&j  the  Pardtara  Maddaofya,  and  the 
SmrUi  ChMukikd^  Biit  there  is  a  splendid  task  for  loftier  pretensions ;  and  he 
wonM  deserve  well  of  British  India  who,'  possessing  a  competent  knowledge 
of  gsberal  law,  and  having  derived  from  the  authorities  we.  have  named  above 
haSiianty  witii  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  law,  as  maintained  in  difierent 
provinces,  as  well  a»  being  conversant  with'  the  pcactice  of  the  courts,  should 
tske  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  in  sfnrit,  as  well  as  in  letter,  and  if 
not  alrie  to  mould  it  into  perfect  consistency,  should  determine  precisely  in 
what  it  diffisrs  from  itself,  or  from  other  systems.  It  is^much  to  be  .regretted 
that  tiie  late  Mr.  ElUs  did  not  live  to  eflfect  some  undertaking  of  this  nature, 
to  which  the  lectures  he  read  before  the  Madras  Society  seem  to  have  borne  a 
tsndeocy :  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  he  would  have  succeeded,  «  . 

Thoee  systems  of  metaphysics  which  impugn  the  authority  of  the  Vedasare 
ewinded  from  the  branches  t»f  true  knowledge  by  the  guide  here  followed  by 
Sir  Wbu  Jones.  The  motive  for  their  exclusion  is  obvious  enough ;  but  as  fiur 
as  the  Sdbkhya  and  P4tanjali  schools  are  concerned,  their  interdiction  is  not 
oivcnally  leeognixed,  and  they  are  most  usually  classed  with  the  orthodox  ays- 
teoM.  Eaoept  the  view  of  the  principles  taken  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Sdnkfya  Sdra^  in  Ward's  account  of  tbe  Hindus,  we  are  without 
sny  knowle4ge  of  their  tendency  ^nd  character.  Of  the.six  schools  considered 
hffsrodox  as  belonging  to  the  followers  of  Budha,  we  are  yet  utterly  %noraat. 

The  view  of  Hindu  learning  taken  by  the  tract  translated  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
is  entifined  to  that  whidi  is  considered. ncred,  and  ei^udes  all  that  literature 
wkich  ia  moat  estimaUe  in  general  ofnnion — the  literature  of  poetry,  and 
Moo,  and  profime  history.  Of  these  .we  yet  know,  but  little.  The.  sacred 
poeau,  the  Sdmdyana  and  MMhhdraty  are  not  to  be  received  as  favourable 
of  Hiwla fimey :  iroaghialion.iii  tbem.is  subservient  tq  superstition; 

they 
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they  pfofisn  to  record  the  actions  of  lumU  and  godsy  and  oeeessarily  lose,  iiv 
marveUoua  and  supernatural  regard  for  the  tamer  probahiiities  of  human  life* 
fittt.rgect  the  legends,  and  they  will  be  found  to  Gontain  much  beautiful 
imageryy  animated  description,  and  tender  and  natural  feeling :  in  fiict,  neither 
of  these  urorks  is  yet  well  known,  and  nothing'can  be  more  unjust  than  the 
pictures  which  have  been  given  of  them ;  amongst  other  blemishes  they  have 
been  charged  with.  **  metaphors  peipetual,  and  these  the  most  violent  and 
strained,  often  the  most  unnatural  and  ridiculous;*'  than  which  nothing  4wi 
be  less  true.  It  is  not  the  genius  of  Sanscrit  composition  to  delight  in  metar 
phor,  and  in  this  respect  it  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  Arabic  and  Persiaq 
poetry.  Modem  writers  may  be  sometimes  charged  with  this  vice,  as  they 
were  taaght  to  consider  it  a  beauty  by  their  Mohammedan  masters;  but  the 
farther  We  go  back  into  antiquity  the  simpler  the  style  becomes.  We  know 
nothing  in  the  literature  of  ancient  or  modem  Europe  which  can  be  compared 
to  the  R&m6yana  for  the  absence  of  meti^horic^al  ornament,  or  for  the  naked 
eimplicity  of  its  style.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  rash  conceit  of  modem 
criticism  be  not  more  fatal  to  truth  than  the  credulity  of  ignorance. 

The  poetical  compositions  of  tlie  Hindus,  which  do  not  bear  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, are  yet  scarcely  known  to  Englbh  literature.  Notices  o£  the  tnost  cele- 
brated poems,  and  some  interesting  passages  from  them,  are  given  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke  in  his  Essay  on  Sanscrit  and  Pcakrit  prosody,  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  Betearchei  ;  but  it  was  no  part  .of  bis  plan  to  take  any  detailed  view  of 
their  merits,  and  we  have  but  two  entire  translations  to  which  ^e  can  appeal. 
These  are  the  Songt  of  Jaya  Deva,  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  and  the  Cioud  Meg' 
Mengttf  by  Mr.  Wilson ;  the  former  exhibits  great  delicacy  and  tendernest  of 
passion  ;  the  latter  displays  the  same  qualities  combined  with  picturesque  des* 
cription;  there  is  no  abuse  of  metaphor  nor  turgidity  of  expression  in  either; 
they  both  sufier  mnch  by  translation  in  point  of  style ;  the  Somgi  ofJaydDevm 
are  written  in  every  variety  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  verse,  and  are  inconoeivaUy 
aoft  and  melodious;  the  style  of  the  Cloud  Messenger  is  more  uniform  and 
atately,  but  is  equally  musical  and.  polished. 

Of  the  rhetoric  of  the  Hindus  we  yet  know  absolutely  nothing ;  and  tibe 
specimens  of  their  dnma  have  been  calculated  to  excite  rather  than  to  gratify 
curiosity.  Even  Mill,  with  .all  his  prejudices  against  the  Hindus,  admite 
JSaoontaid  to  have  many  beautiful  passages,  and  can  contrive,  to  say  nothing 
snore  harsh  of  it  than  that  in  whatever  conadtules  its  beauty  it  is  rivalled  hf 
the  song  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  compasison, 
though  backed  by  Voltaire's  irreverent  critique  of  the  Jatter  poem,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  detracts  from  the  worth  of  Sacontdia.  Ssuonidia,  iiowerer,  h  a 
mythobgical  drama,  fonnded  on  a  marveUoos  and  legendary.  tiAa»  theetor^ 
ia  therefore  to  be  judged  with  an  vttofwance  for  Hindu  belief,  wUch .  the  un- 
initiated reader  is  not  prepered  to  make,  and  in  his  eyeis,  ihecefere,  the  inci- 
dents detract  from  the  dramatic  truth  of  the  composition.  The  Himhi  theatee, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  mythology  for  the  plots  of  its  pieces;  md 
although  there  is  that  bias  towards  them,  which  the  close  connexion  of  the 
.national  creed  and  manners  mi^t  lead  us  to  expect,  yet  the  dcanas  not 
.unfrequently  (fiverge  from  this  association,  and  borrow  their  action  flnam  mere 
•moftai  life.  SaoonUda^  consequently,  does  not  enable  ns  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  Hindus,  and  we  mnst  await  that 
further  development  of  them,  which  we  have  been  for  some  time  led  to 
expect.  We  understand  that  the  secretary  to  the  Anatic  Sodety  has  begun 
,  to  subni^  his  translations  of  select  Hindu  plays  to  the  press. 

We 
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We  nmy  take  some  credit  to  onrselTes  for  having  been  the  first  to  draw 
attentioD  t6  the  fictions  of  the  Hindus,  and  prove  how  mistaken  was  the 
Dotioa  which  restricted  them  to  the  apologues  of  the  RUopadeia^  There  is  no 
famgaage  in  which  they  more  abound  than  in  Sanscrit,  and  few  in  which  they 
poeaesa  more  aoerit.  li  is,  however,  to  the  history  of  fiction  that  they  will 
most  usefully  contribute,  and  they  wHl  go  farther  than  any  collections  yet 
known,  to  solve  the  problem  which  engaged  the  interest  and  research  of  Percy 
and  Warton,  and  other  writers,  as  eminent  for  learning  as  taste.  We  observe 
that  the  subject  has  found  a  place  in  a  popular  magazine  at  home,*  and  that  not 
only  our  stories,  but  our  approximations,  have  been  cited  to  shew  that  «ti^ti» 
€tt  jam  dteiam^  quod  non  didum  sii  priiu* 

Mr.  Mill  states  ^  "  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  no  historical  composi- 
tion whatever  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  literature  of  the  Hindus."  This 
position,  it  m^  be  observed,  is  of  great  importance  to  his  theory,  as  he  draws 
firom  it  the  infisrence  ^  that  they  had  not  reached  that  point  of  intellectual 
mataantj  at  which  the  record  of  the  past,  for  the  guidance  of  the  future, 
begins  to  be  understood."  Unfortunately  for  his  conclusion,  his  postulateas 
■ot  true.  This  acknowledgment  he  cites  as  being  made  on  all  hands,  is  not 
ao  made,  and  he  is  obliged  to  qualify  the  tejet  by  a  note^  admitting  that  Sir 
William  Jkioes  had  observed  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Hindu  nation 
hU  ike  Caskmirians  had  left  regular  histories.  To  this  Mr.  Mill  replies;  **  what 
he  meant  by  exoepting  the  Cashmiriaos  we  know  not ;  tm  kisiory  of  them  has 
€ver  been  j«nr."  By  whom,  we  may  ask  ?  By  a  Dr.  Tennant;  who  states 
that,  although  **  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  Sanscrit  records  at  Benares  for 
years,  no  history  of  the  country  has  been  found  which  is  the  composi- 
of -a  native."  If,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  with  Dr.  Tennant,  Mr.  Mill 
had  looked  into  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Reeearchet^  he  would  have 
found  that  the  History  of  Cashmir  had  been  seen  ;  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Cole- 
brooki^M  posaeasaon ;  that  extracts  from  it  were  cited  by  that  gentleman,  and 
that  he  IumI.  announced  an  intention  of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  work. 
Again,  in  the  tenth  volume,  he  would  have  found  that  it  was  cited  by  Colonel 
Wilford,  with  whose  dissertations  he  professes  to  be  familiar.  So  much  for 
the.  extent  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mill's  researches.  But,  not  only  did  the 
raahnwirians  possess  a.  series  of  historical  writings  in  Sanscrit,  but  they  are  for 
firom  unfrequent  in  otber  parts  of  India.  In  the  Dekhio,  local  histories  or 
cheritraa  are  very  common ;  in  tiie  province  of  Orista  such  records  exist,  and 
are  cited  by  Mr.  Stirling  in  the  volume  of  the  Researehes  }aat  published,  who 
reanrkstbat  ^  Mr.  Mill's  observation  ■  on  Hiudu  history  does  not  hold  good 
with  regard  to  Orissa,  for  the  Hindus  of  this  province  do  possess  accounts 
whiefa,  carry  an  .appearance  of  truth,  and  which  they  themselves  believe  of 
their  more. modem,  kings  and  their  actions.  It  is  true  these  records-  are  not  of 
It  date;  but  thqr  are  still  applicable  as  proofs  of  Mr.  Mill's  utter  unac- 
with  the  subject,  for  he  is  not  satisfied  with 'denying  the  existence 
of  hiatorical  records  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion;  but  adds,  **Uis 
perhaps  sHU  more  remarkaNe,  that  sinee  that  period  no  historical  work  has 
keenprodaeed  by  a  Hindu:**  to  this  'the  works  cited  by  Mr.  Stiriing  are  an 
naanawerahb  reply ;  besides  which,  we  have  now  before  us  an  Akbar  Nama^ 
or  history  of  the  reign .  of  that  prince,  in  very  classical  Sanscrit.  It  is  also 
wdl.  known  that  many.  Hindus  about  the  courta  of  Mohammedan  princes 
cultivated  composition  Jn  Persiao ;  and  we  have  likewise  in  our  possession  a 
TmOA  %  HM,  ftnd  a  Tarikh  i  Ca^smir,  both  by  Hindu  addiors ;  whilst  the 

Leb 

*  See  AtUU,  jMtm,,  vol.  xxl.,  p.  189. 
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Leb  id  Tawarikk^  a  geDeral  and  voluminous  history  of  India,  is  the  woric  of 
Bindraban,  the  son  of  Rija  Bhara  Mai,  names  undeniably  Hindu.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  ancient  histories,  Mr.  Mill  has  dis- 
played a  want  of  accuracy  equalled  only  by  his  want  of  mistrust  in  himself 
and  by  the  imperfect  diligence  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  ditties  of  a 
critical  historian. 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  longer  on  this  subject  than  may  be  thought  neoes* 
sary,  but  we  have  been  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  oifibr 
some  view  of  what  has  beea  really  done  in  Sanscrit  literature.  An  opinioa 
generally  prevails  that  we  have  penetrated  into  its  inmost  recesses,  and  are  in 
possession  of  all  that  is  valuable.  With  respect  to  what  .is  valuable  or  worth- 
less, opinions  will  difler;  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  wiH  not  be 
inclined  to  under-rate  their  acquirements ;  and  those  who  have  not,  will  be 
disposed  to  contemn  attainments  they  have  not  acquired.  The  truth  will 
be  probably,  as  usual,  in  the  mean ;  nothing  is  valueless  that  contributes  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  our  species,  although  the  absolute  accession  to  actual 
knowledge  may  be  less  than  partial  anticipation  expected.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, discussing  the  quality  of  Hindu  literature,  but  our  competence  to  value 
it ;  and  here,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  are  not  yet  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate it  with  justice.  In  fact  very  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  sappl3iing 
materials  for  an  estimate :  individuals  have  done  much,  but  how  few  are  the 
labourers!  Jones,  Wilkins,  and  Colebrooke,  are  the  only  extensive  con- 
tributors to  Hindu  literature,  in  whom  we  can  confidently  confide*  Wllford, 
with  great  learning  and  equal  industry,  was  always  in  pursuit  of  a  phantasm, 
and  for  a  time  was  shamefully  misled.  Ward  had  accumulated  great,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  very  correct  information ;'  bnt  his  notions  are  not  rarely 
narrowed  by  his  religious  impressions,  and  his  knowledge  of  India  is  very 
much  restricted  to  Bengal  only.  There  are  other  labourers  of  considerable 
estimation,  but  who  prosecuted  their  Hindu  studies  only  in  specific  directions  ; 
as  Davis  and  Bentley  in  astronomy,  Carey  and  Yates  in  grammar,  and  the 
translators  of  the  works  on  law  named  above:  others  again  seem  to  haye 
shrunk  from  publication,  and  Hamilton,  and  Ellis,  and  Fell,  have  carried  with 
them  to  the  grave  attunments  of  the  highest  class.  The  active  cultivators  of 
Hindu  literature  at  present  in  the  field  are  few  indeed;  we  are  afraid  we  could 
not  point  oat  above  a  solitary  instance  in  India,  and  Mr.  Colebrooke  seems  to 
stand  alone  in  England :  we  have  therefore  scarcely  more  than  a  dosen  names, 
in  a  literature  of  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  observes,  **  wherever  we  direct  oar 
attention  to  it,  the  notion  of  infinity  presents  itself :"  we  have  indeed  but 
broke  up  the  surfiice,  foUowed  a  few  straggling  veins,  and  there  is  ample  woiic 
before  us  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  mine.  Hitherto,  however,  what 
has  been  done  has  been  done  by  Englishmen ;  for  Paolino  was  a  very  super- 
ficial Sanscrit  scholar,  and  Dn  Perron  still  less  profound :  in  future  they  must 
expect  competitors.  The  pages  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  indicate  a  number  of 
worthy  .rivals;  and  Schlegel,  in  his  proposed  translatiop  of  the  whole  of  the 
Rdmdyanaf  takes  a  bold  and  fearful  flight.  Our  own  translators  flagged  in  the 
second  book ;  it  is  perhaps  now  too  late  for  them  to  redeem  their  credit^  and 
they  must  yield  the  palm  to  German  perseverance.  If,  however,  there  be 
any  feeling  of  national  pride  amongst  us,  it  is  to  be  most  fervently  hoped 
that  neither  the  encouragement  of  Government,  nor  the  enei^es  of  indi- 
viduab,  will  be  wanting  to  maintain  that  place  in  the  cultivation  of  Sansdrit 
literature  which  Great  Britain  has  assumed,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  she 
will  always  continue  to  preserve,  in  every  liberal  aim  of  intellectual  ambition. 

[To  be  condiided  next  mtmth,Jl 
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MESSRS.  SAY  AND  SISMONDL 

Amonmt  the  modern  writers  who  have  attacked  the  existing  system  of 
goyemmeDt  established  in  British  India  are  two  French  economists,  M.  J.  B. 
Say  and  M.  I.  C  L.  S.  de  Sismondi.  These  gentlemen  have  published  essays 
upon  In<tia,  in  a  periodical  work  of  Paris  not  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  on 
English  topics,  wherein  they  have  committed  the  most  egregious  errors,  partly 
occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  selection  of  authorities  for  the  supply  of  dalm^ 
and  partly  by  precipitate  reasoning  upon  principles,  which  more  mature 
reflection  and  better  information  would  have  taught  them  to  be  inapplicable  to 
the  subject. 

M.  Say  we  believe  to  hare  been  altogether  misled,  except  in  one  remarkable 
particular  (where  he  mUs  an  assumed  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  to  the 
Indian  debt,  instead  of  deducting  it,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  real  con- 
dition of  our  finances  in  India);  but  M.  Sismondi's  mistakes  proceed,  in  our 
opinion,  from  an  eager  appetite  for  notoriety,  which  prompts  him  to  write 
upon  almoet  every  subject,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  waste  much  time 
in  study  and  reflection :  hence  he  is  superficial,  confident,  and  liable  to  be- 
come the  easy  victim  of  any  misstatement  which  flatters  his  prejudices.  Besides 
his  dissertations  upon  Indian  afi^rs,  which  amply  confirm  our  remarks,  he  has, 
nnce  his  visit  to  this  country,  published  treatises  upon  other  subjects— 
for  exunple,  the  com  question  and  the  commercial  distress  of  England— 
which  discover  very  erroneous  and  hasty  views,  as  well  as  a  confident  tone  of 
mgameaty  which  is  too  often  the  concomitant  of  superficial  knowledge. 

His  hypotheses  on  the  last-mentioned  subject,  the  commercial  crisis  of  Eng- 
land, have  called  forth  the  strictures  of  M.  Say  himself,  in  an  article  which 
has  appeared  in  a  French  periodical  work.  It  is  useful  for  those  who,  in  this 
eountiy,  place  reliance  upon  the  theories  of  these  writers,  to  find  that  they 
disagree,  t4fto  ceelo,  with  each  other;  and  that  the  principles  which  they  res- 
pectively lay  down  as  immutably  applicable  to  the  science  of  political  economy 
are  so  totally  contradictory,  that  no  confidence  can  safely  be  placed  in  those 
of  either :  at  any  rate,  both  cannot  be  right,  and  both  may  possibly  be  wrong. 

Hie  following  is  a  translation  of  M.  Say's  remarks ;  the  subject  is  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  English  reader : 

''M.  de  Sismondi  has  announced  a  new  edition  of  his  "New  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,"  in  which  he  attacks  more  violently  than  ever  *  the  learned 
of  the  present  day  who  profess  in  so  brilliant  a  manner  the  economical 
sciences.'  We  wait  the  appearance  of  the  work  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  it; 
and  we  shall  congratulate  ourselves  if  M.  de  Sismondi  shall  be  found  to  have 
mnltiplied  therein  those  observations,  pregnant  with  sense  and  refinement, 
which  he  scattered  so  plentifully  throughout  his  first  edition.  But  in  the 
mean  time  we  may  be  idlowed  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  pretended  itew 
principles  promised  in  his  article.  Such  discussions  as  these  cannot  be  indiffiy 
rent  to  the  public,  for  they  concern  its  interests. 

**M.  de  Sismondi  has  visited  England.  He  was  struck  with  the  commercial 
Stress  of  that  country.  Its  artisans  '  perish  by  famine ;'  the  Irish  support 
Aemselves  *  only  upon  potatoes ;'  their  clothing  is  *  merely  rags :'  and  M.  de 
Siamondi  lays  all  this  to  the  account  of  the  system  which  cries  up  production. 
Let  us  understand  each  other :  M.  de  Sismondi  surely  possesses  more  sense 
than  to  pretend,  that  the  more  we  augment  provisions  the  less  we  have  to  eat; 
that  the  more  raiment  we  make  the  less  clothes  we  have ;  or  that  it  is  more 

F  2  diflicult 
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difHcult  to  purchase  these  articles,  when,  by  the  progress  of  industry,  we  have 
succeeded  in  fixing  them  at  a  lower  price.  But  he  thinks' that  more  is  produced 
than  can  be  consumed ;  and  that  those  who  wish  to  become  consumers  do  not 
gain  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  I  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  reduce  his 
complaints  to  their  simplest  expression.  Let  us  now  examine  how  far  they 
are  well  founded,  and  whether  the  modern  system  of  political  economy  ought 
to  be  answerable  for  them. 

**  There  is  an  excess  of  production  in  England,  says  M.  de  Sismondi ;  but 
has  he  formed  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  what  is  understood  by  the  term  pro- 
duction ?  If  it  means  the  making  of  more  hats  than  there  are  heads,  his  argu- 
ment would  have  some  force :  but  a  man  who  writes  upon  political  eeonomy 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  production  is  only  that  which  reimburses  advances 
made.  The  manufacturer  who  expends  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  shitfingn  in 
order  to  create  a  value  of  twenty  shillings,  does  not  produce — he  destroys. 
True  production  yields  value ;  an  article  cannot  possess  value  unless  it  be  in 
demand  by  a  consumer;  and  the  latter  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  it  unless 
he  wished  to  consume  it.  True  production,  therefore,  is  followed  by  con- 
sumption. **  Well,  well,  M.  de  Sismondi  will  say,  if  there  have  not  been  too 
many  productions,  too  much  merchandize  has  been  fabricated ;  and '  it  is  your 
'  theories  which  have  encouraged  the  producers  to  occasion  this  glut,  the  existing 
cause  of  the  distress  in  the  civilized  world.' 

**  M.  de  Sismondi  does  us  (the  modern  political  economists)  too  much  honour. 
Not  a  single  speculator  in  England  ever  concerned  himself  about  our  labours 
when  he  projected  a  company,  or  extended  his  commercial  transactions.  AH 
have  been  equally  actuated  by  a  desire  to  get  money ;  and  if  they  had  consulted 
our  work,  they  would  have  there  seen  that  the  only  true  industry  is  that,  the 
produce  of  which  is  worth  the  expense  which  it  has  occasioned ;  moreover, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much  of  such  industry,  whatever  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi may  say  upon  the  subject,  since  the  undertaker  derives  thence  a  profit^ 
and  the  labourers  their  wages.  So  far  from  our  theories  having  been  the  cmise 
of  the  gliit  referred  to,  it  is  owing  to  their  not  being  adopted  that  the  glut  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  artizans  have  been  plunged  into  misery.  Why  then 
take  part  agunst  political  economy  ?  But  a  few  years  ago,  thare  was  a  covm^ 
dian  at  Paris  who  wished  to  place  the  end  of  his  cane  upon  the  safety-valve  of 
a  steam-machine.  A  philosopher  said  to  him,  *  you  will  occasion  the  vessel  to 
explode.'  The  actor  paid  no  regard  to  this  caution ;  and  he  was  killed.  Was 
philosophy  to  blame  for  this  ? 

'*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  M.de  Sismondi  labours  under  much  misapprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  end  of  political  economy.  He  wishes  that  it  should  con- 
trol the  very  nature  of  things ;  but  things  will  not  submit  to  our  government ; 
all  our  ambition,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  well  observing 
and  well  understanding  them,  and  to  classing  them  well,  if  we  are  able  to  do 
so.  Herein  the  true  science  consists.  It  gives  no  other  advice,  than  showing 
mankind  the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  what  they  do  :  and  what  more  solid 
counsel  can  be  given  them  ?  At  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  it  ran  no 
longer  be  said  that  *  the  increase  of  wealth  adjusts  itself  to  the  increase  of 'the 
population ;'  '  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  made  in  a  certain  ratio,  and 
that  consumption  increases  with  population.'*  The  distribution  of  wealth,  aft 
well  as  consumption  and  population,  proceeds  in  spite  of  us  and  our  books. 
It  would  sometimes  be  very  desirable  that  the  wealtli  produced  should  distri- 
bute 
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bote  itself  otherwise  than  it  does;  but  our  wishes  are  not  consulted.  It  is  the 
sDfiacedent  actions  of  mankind  wliicb  produce  certain  firuits,  and  not  our 
mbes  or  our  exhortatioos. 

''Far  from  weakening  the  natural  laws  of  political  economy  discovered  by 
good  writers,  the  late  commercial  crisis  has  amply  confirmed  them.  It  b 
explained  upon  the  principles  of  Ricardo  on  money ;  the  only  part,  probably, 
of  the  science  upon  which  he  has  imparted  to  us  any  new  and  important  truths. 
The  spirit  of  speculation  was  excited  in  an  extravagant  manner  by  the  banks 
which,  throughout  England,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  payable  to 
the  bearer.  Every  man  who  wished  to  project  a  scheme,  or  who,  dreaming  of 
a  fortune,  wished  to  embark  in  a  project  already  formed,  had  only  to  manu- 
fibctore  bUls  of  exchange,  which  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  banks  in 
England  would  discount.  These  banks  gave  in  return  (after  deducting  the 
£scount)  thdr  own  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer,  which  circulated  like  money. 
Hence  projects  could  be  undertaken  without  capital ;  and  the  bankers  them- 
selves could  make  advances  to  schemers  without  possessing  any  more  capital 
than  they.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  abundance  of  the  instrument  of 
dicolation  (money  and  bank-notes)  caused  its  value  to  decline  in  relation  to 
bullion ;  and  from  the  instant  .that  a  piece  of  gold  was  no  longer  worth  so  much 
as  the  same  weight  of  bullion,  holders  flocked  to  the  bankers  to  change  notes 
into  gold  coin,  and  the  gold  coin  into  bullion.  As  fast  as  the  Bank  caused 
sovereigns  to  be  coined,  they  were  melted  down.  I  saw  myself,  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  cases  filled  with  ingots  of  gold  which  bad  been  imported  at  great 
loaSy  and  which  were  of  little  service  for  the  relief  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
pneteotion  of  the  crisis.  The  Government,  at  its  own  expense,  converted 
these  ingots  into  coin,  which  was  melted  down  as  soon  as  issued. 

"  The  sequel  of  all  this  necessarily  was,  that  the  bankers,  obliged  to  pay 
their  notes,  and  being  unable  to  re-issue  them,  were  incapacitated  from  dis- 
counting fresh  bills,  which  the  projectors  offered  them,  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  redeem  those  already  discounted.  The  latter,  forced  to 
meet  thar  engagements,  and  possessing  no  real  capital,  found  themselves 
insolvent,  after  having  converted  every  thing  into  money,  and  selling  at  a 
reduced  price  whatever  merchantable  commodities  they  had.* 

**  All  the  schemes  which  had  been  commenced  were  now  at  a  stand;  goods 
were  sold  far  below  prime  cost;  the  manu&cturers  who  had  carried  on 
business  in  the  most  prudent  manner,  were  disabled  from  continuing  their  con- 
cerns; hence  the  mass  of  starring  artizans;  hence  the  proposal  made  by 
Goveroment  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  the  importation .  of  com ;  hence  the 
complaints  of  the  large  landed  proprietors,  who  cannot  sustain  the  competition 
of  foieigQ  com  by  reason  of  the  taxes  by  which  they  are  themselves  pressed 
down. 

^  I  may  now  be  allowed  to  ask  M.  de  Sismondi  whether  there  be  any  thing  in 
aU  this  which  weakens  the  principles  established  by  good  writers.  Is  it  not 
obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  principles,  which  are  but  the  simple  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  things,  will  suggest  useful .  precautions  against  the 
neorrence  of  the  same  misfortunes  ?  Is  he  justified  in  saying  to  us,  '  Behold 
the  resolt  of  your  theories,  in  the  very  place  where  they  have  been  put  into 
*pnctice  ?'  Is  there  any  necessity,  as  he  pretends, '  to  seek  some  new  explana* 
tioos  of  phenomena,  so  strange  to  the  laws  which  we  lanried  we  had  esta^ 

blished?' 
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bUshed?'  Doubtlesa  there  are  few  wlijectfl  upon  wkich  peo[^  bave  wendefed 
flo  much  as  political  economy ;  eterj  one  thinks  he  can  write  upon  this  topic 
without  having  fully  studied  it :  one  writer  was  about  to  publish  a  pamphlet 
recently,  in  which  this  commercial  crisis  was  attributed  to  the  Congress  of 
Panama,  which  assembled  a  year  afterwards : — 

Chacun  (2  ce  m^ier. 
Pent  perdre  impundmerU  de  Vencn  et  du  papier, 

**  The  picture  drawn  by  M.  de  Sismondi  of  the  situation  of  England,  that 
rich  country,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  are  exposed  to  the 
severest  privations,  b  full  of  truth.  The  deplorable  prejudices  of  the  English 
relative  to  entails,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  are,  in  part,  the  cause  of 
thu  evil ;  but  we  may  reproach  the  good-natured  writer  whom  I  am  obliged  to 
combat,  with  being  completely  mistaken  regarding  many  other  causes  equally 
powerful ;  with  intermeddling  with  the  questions  respecting  capital  and  income, 
without  having  perhaps  sufficiently  studied  the  functions  of  the  one  and  the 
aource  of  the  other.  He  pretends  that,  embarrassed  in  deciding  '  what  is  capi- 
tal and  what  is  income,  we  have  found  it  easier  to  retrench  the  latter  altog^ 
ther  in  our  calculations.'  May  I  not  justly  reproach  him  with  having  for- 
gotten, that  in  my  TraUe  d^  Economic  Politique^  I  have  devoted  a  quarter  of  a 
Tolume  to  the  definition  of  the  functions  of  capital,  and  a  quarter  of  another 
volume  to  trace  the  source  of  our  incomes,  as  well  as  the  causes  which  aug- 
ment or  diminish  them  ?  When  he  shall  have  demonstrated  that  I  am  deceived 
upon  all  these  points,  and  that  such  things  happen  not  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  I  shall  then  receive  with  gratitude  the  new  truths  which  he  shall 
substitute  for  my  errors." 

It  is  obvious  that,  when  two  writers  upon  a  given  subject,  with  viewa 
and  principles  so  diametrically  opposed,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  (aa 
these  two  writers  have  done  regarding  India),  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some 
fallacy  in  their  arguments. 
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To  the  Edilor  of  the  Amadc  Journal, 

Sia :  In  your  last  volume,  p.  508,  an  intelligent  correspondent  is  impressed 
with  the  indispensable  necessity  of  ^ving  a  certain  degree  of  military  education 
to  cadets  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  He  appears  sensible  that,  independent  of 
the  fairness  and  justice  of  so  desirable  a  measure,  in  reference  to  three 
branches  of  the  service  receiving  the  benefits  of  early  culture,  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  India  must  depend  materially  on  imparting  useful  knowledge  to 
those  who  at  future  periods  will  command  armies  in  India.  The  pressure  on 
the  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  li^e  war,  has  unavoidably  prevented  the  Court 
of  Directors  from  carrying  into  execution  A  plan  that  experiences  general 
approbation,  as  certainly  second  in  impoitanqe  to  no  other  public  proceeding. 
Your  correspondent  recommends  that  these  cadets  should  be  educated  at 
Sandhurst,  if  parents  or  relatives  will  bear  the  expense.  This  few  would  do; 
and  giving  rank  to  the  fortunate  few  who  might  be  educated  there,  would  give 
rise  to  jealousies,  and  disadvantageous  consequences  in  future  life,  without 
adequate  benefit  to  the  service  in  India.  The  education  given  at  Marlow, 
formerly,  was  not  found  to  be  precisely  that  best  calculated  for  India;  and 
under  this  impression,  and  from  the  suggestions  of  experienced  officers,  joined 
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to  mj  own  obsenrstions  in  all  parts  of  India,  I  sketched  in  former  letters  the 
description  of  military  and  scientific  instmction  absolutdy  necessary.  It  con- 
fisCs  with  the  dignity  of  the  East-India  Company  to  have  an  establishment  of 
dieir  own  for  the  essential  purpose  in  View,  and  that  ought  to  be  near  to,  but 
distinct  from,  Addiscombe,  in  order  that  the  cadets  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  engineers,  might  occasionally  meet  on  one  field  of  exercise  with 
great  benefit  to  general  progress.  At  other  times,  the  four  lines  would 
carry  on  their  studies  without  intermixing.  It  is  thought  that  two  years  and  a 
half,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  uxteen  and  a  faal^  would  suffice  for  acquirmg 
all  that  has  been  stated  requisite :  the  cadet  might  then  be  permitted  to  remain 
tix  months  at  home,  to  see  a  little  of  men  and  manners,  and  of  his  native  coon- 
try.  This  practical  intercourse  would  be  useful,  and  exchide  a  remark  sometimes 
made : — Bteotum  in  erauo  jurare$  aire  natum,  I  have  known.  Sir,  many 
excdlent  men  in  India,  who  have  feelingly  lamented  the  want  of  a  due  degree 
of  early  education :  they  attempted  study  at  too  late  a  period,  when  no  stable 
superstructure  could  be  formed  in  the  mind  for  want  of  foundation  to  sus- 
tain it.  Such  characters  were  numerous ;  and  when  they  attained  to  com- 
mand, no  detriment  arose  where  they  had  the  good  sense  to  be  guided  by  able 
men  on  their  staff.  In  early  life,  we  resist  the  intrusion  of  thought  that  a  more 
advanced  age  will  force  into  the  human  mind.  Waller  has.  naintly,  but 
beautifully,  expressed  this  reflection  on  defects  rendered  mare^imprenhe  by 

time: 

The  soul's  daric  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 
Lets  in  new  light  tbroogh  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Let  but  the  poor  cadet  receive  the  quantum  of  professional  education 

imperiously  demanded  even  by  the  public  interest,  and  he  will  be  spared  the 

physical  and  moral  pain  of  otherwise  unavoidable  reflection,  independent  of 

concomitant  injury  arising  to  the  service.    It^  is  to  be  recoUected,  that  the 

education  alluded  to  will  npt  cost  to  the  parents  more  than  they  now  lay  out 

in  giving  more  imperfect  provincial  instruction ;  and  every  year  lost  in  delaying 

what  is  prevalent  in  the  King's  service,  cannot  but  be  highly  detrimental  to 

the  best  interests  of  the  East-India  Company. 

Tour's,  &c. 
SttminerlandSy  Exeter^  John  Macdonald. 

December  iih^  1826. 

P.  S.  At  page  660  of  your  last  volume,  end  of  the  first  paragraph^  easi 
bo  doubt  a  mistake  of  mine]  should  have  been  printed  wetL  Philosophers^  in 
tiieir  closets,  place  magnetic  poles  where  navigators  find  none.  Halley  puts  a 
pole  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  another  near  Spitsbergen.  Euler  situates  one  near 
to  where  Captain  Parry  wintered  in  18)d.  Churchman  places  a  magnetic  pole 
on  the  west  coast  of  America.  Krufil  situates  one  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land. Lately,  Professor  Hansteen  puts  down  a  couple  of  poles  to  the  west 
of  the  real  one  discovered  by  Captain  Parry.  If  five  of  these  mere  creatures 
of  imagination  existed,  the  west  variation  could  not  be  even  one-half  of  what 
is  found.  These  facts  occasioned  the  conclusion  drawn  at  the  end  of  the 
pingraph  where  easi  should  have  been  west* 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  OPIUM  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  curious  particulars  respecting  the  trade  and  consumpdon  of 
opiutn  in  China  are  given  in  the  Singapore  Chronicle  of  June  8. 

STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  OPIUM 

IN  CHINA. 

SeMOD  18S1.9S. 

The  quantity  of  Patna  and  Benares  opium  sold  this  season  was  8,910 
chests,  at  an  average  of  Drs.  S,075  per  chest,  the  highest  sale  being  made  at 
Drs.  8,500,  and  the  lowest  at  Drs.  1,650  per  chest Drs.  6,068,850 

The.  quantity  of  Malwa  opium  sold  was  1,718  chests,  at  an  avccageof 
Drs.  1,385.  per  chest;  the  highest  price  being  Drs.  1,600^  aii.d  the  lowest 
Drs.  1,050  a  chest. 8,876,350 

Amount  of  sales  for  the  season Drs.  8,314,600 

Season  1883-83. 

The  quantity  of  Patna  and  Benares  opium  sold  this  season  was  1,888  chests, 
at  an  aTcrage  of  Drs.  8,315  per  chest;  the  highest  sales  being  made  at 

Drs.  8,550^  ^  ^Ihe  lowest  at  Drs.  8,080  per  chest 8,888,930 

<  The  quantity  of  Malwa  opium  sold  was  ^,000  chests,  at  an  average  of 
Drs.  1,890  per  chest ;  the  highest  sales  being  at  Drs.  1,500,  and  the  lowest 
at  Drs.  1,080  per  chest Drs.  5,16CV000 

Amount  of  sales  for  the  season Drs.  7,988,930 


Season  1883-84. 

The  quantity  of  Pstna  and  Benares  opium  sold  this  season  was  8,910 
chests,  at  an  average  of  Drs,  1,600  per  chest;  the  highest  sales  being  at 
Drs.  8,100,  and  the  lowest  at  Drs.  4,100  per  chest  4,656AX> 

The  quantity  of  Malwa  opium  sold  was  4,178  chests,  at  an  average  of 
Drs.  985  per  chest,  the  highest  sales  being  at  Drs.  1 ,050,  and  the  lowest  at 
Drs.  80Oper  chest    8,859,100 

Amount-of  sales  for  the  season Drs.  8,515,100 

Season  1884-85. 

The  quantity  of  Patna  and  Benares  opium  sold  this  season  was  8,655 
chests,  at  an  average  of  Drs.  1,175  per  chest;  the  highest  sales  being  at- 
Dri^  1,450,  and  the  lowest  at  Drs.  900  per  chest 3,119,685 

The  quantity  of  Malwa' opium  sold  was  6,000  diests,  at  an  average,  of 
Dra.  750  per  chest;  the  highest  sales  being  at  Drs.  950,  and  the  lowest  at 
Drs.  550  percbest. 4,500/KX) 

Amount  of  sales  for  the  season Drs.  7,619,695 

Season  1885-86. 

The  quantity  of  FMna  and  Benares  opium  sold  this  season  was  3,448 
chests,  at  an  average  of  Drs.  975  per  chest;  the  highest  sales'  being  at 
Drs.  1,150,  and  the  lowest  at  Drs.  800  per  chest 3,355,950 

The  quantity  of  Malwa  opium  sold  was  6,876  chests,  at  an  average  of 
Drs.  705  per  chest ;  the  highest  sales  being  Dn.  850,  and  the  lowest 
Drs.  560  per  chest 4,408,490 

Amount  of  sales  for  the  season   Drs.  7,759,380 
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ftSCAPITULATION. 


1SSI.S3 

I829-S3  .,... 

1894-85 ..... 
1825-86 ...., 


Totel  fiir 
tteyeo. 


C  *** 


km  of 
Be 
Ofiiim. 


Value  of  Pstna 

■afdBcnaroi, 

In  Sp.  DoUan» 


8»910 
1,889 
8»910 
8,655 
3,448 


13,739 


6,038,850 
8,888,930 
4,656,000 
3,119,625 
3,355,950 


Opiwik 


1,718 
4,000 
4,178 
6,000 
6,276 


Vakieof 
Malw»  Oyimi, 
In  8p.  OoUan. 


2,276,350 
5,160,OCO 
3,859,100 
4,500.000 
4,403.430 


19,998,755 


82,166 


20,198,880 


Afcragc  annual  coosnroption  of  Mnlwa  opium  beiog  in  five  years.*,... Chests  4,433 
Ditto. ditto. »....  of  IVtna and  Benares ditto 2,747 


Aannal  avenige  value    Of  consumption  of   IVitna  and  Benares  opium, 

dnring  five  yean ....v.Sp.  Dn.  3,999,751 

Ditto. .ditto of  Mahva,  for  ditto 4,039,776 

Total  amount  value Sp.  Drs.  8,039,527 

Tlieint  important  fiust  which  appears  to  be  established  by  this  statement  is, 
that  the  sum  expended  by  the  Chinese  in  the  consumption  of  opium  within  the 
period  to  which  it  refers,  has  been  limited  to  about  eight  millions  of  dollars 
annnallj.  And  it  seems  as  extraordinary  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  in  unison  with 
other  points  of  character  exhibited  by  this  people,  that  during  the  space  of 
fife  years,  the  aggr^ate  amount  of  dollars  laid  out  in  this  article  has  varieid 
little  more,  than  fi?e  per  cent,  any  otae  year,  whether  compared  with  the  highest 
or  lowest  total  amount  of  consumption. 

The  next  important  feature  is  the  immense  increase  of  consumption  in  point 
of  quantity,  which  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  same  period,  and 
diat  nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  has  been  in  the  Malwa  opium,  which 
has  risen  from  1,718  to  6,^6  chests.  The  decided  preference  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  opium  may  be  accounted  for  (independeutly  of  its  having  always  rated  at 
a  lower  price)  by  the  circumstance  of  its  yielding  a  greater  quantity  of  pure 
opium  than  can  be  extracted  from  an  equal  quantity  of  Patna  or  Benares. 
According  to  the  tettmate  of  the  Chinese  dealers  at  this  place,  Malwai  opium 
yields  14*1S0,  and  Patna  or  Benares  only  9*^0  of  pure  opium.  If  this  analysis 
be  correct,  there  appears  to  be  a  substantial  and  permanent  cause  of  preference 
which  the  one  description  possesses  over  the  others. 

It  nsay  be  interesting  to  follow  up  the  deductions  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  statement  which  we  have  given,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  them  in  their 
application  to  the  present  state  of  the  China  maiicet. 
On  the  lYt  of  April  last  the  stock  of  Malwa  opium  in  China  was.. .Chests    966 

SsCimated  amount  of  this  year's  supply  of  the  Company's  Malwa  3,800 

Dunann,  or  smuggled  opium,  chiefly  from  the  Portuguese  settlements    1,600 

Total  supply  for  this  season • ••••  Chests  0,366 

The  coosomption  of  last  year  has  been  shewn  to  have  been  6,276  chests  of 
MdwB ;  hot  as  the  price  of  this  description  of  opium  has  this  season  advanced 
BMire  than  either  Patna  or  Benares,  we  may  rather  infer  a  reduced  consump- 
tion,  which  we  shall  estimate  in  round  numbers  at  6,000  chests,  and  at  the 
price  of  Drs.  900  per  chest. 
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The  largest  amount  of  iaiet.fflbeted  inChiim  within  the  last  five  yean,  and 
we  might  with  equal  safety  add,  ever  effected,  appeals,  on  reference  to  the 
preceding  statement,  to  be  to  the  Value  of  Drs.  8,515,100;  from  which  amount, 
if  the  value  of  Malwa  opium  at  an  estimate  be  deducted,  we  shall  have  the 
following  result : — 

Value  of  the  greatest  consumpiion  •• • Drs.  8,515,100 

Estimate  of  consumption  of  Malwa  this  season  ..«..•  5,400,000 
There  will  remain  a  sum  of  Sp.  Drs.  3,115,000  to  be  invested  in  Patna  and 
Benares. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  advices  from  China,  the  price  of  Patna- was  -quoted 
at  Drs.  1,050  per  chest,  with  a  confident  expectation  of  its  rimng  higher ;  bat 
assuming  the  rate  of  thb  quotation  for  this  year,  the  quantity  which  can  be 
purchased  by  the  above  balance  of  Drs.  3,1 15,000  will  be  2,966  chests. 

The  stock  of  this  description  in  China  at  the  1st  of  April  last,  the 

same  date  at  which  we  have  taken  the  stock  of  Malwa,  was  ...  Chests  1,645 

Amount  of  the  Company's   sales  for  this  season  at  Cal-  >    « ^g^ 
cutta Chests  J    ^^^ 

Deduct  for  the  consumption  of  the  Archipehigo ••.••  1,000 

«,800 

Total  supply  for  China  Chests  4,445 

Making  an  excess  of  nearly  1,500  chests,  which  will  remain  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  this  season. 

The  scope  of  our  observations  we  would  incline  to  limit  to  a  general  result 
un&vourable  to  the  expectations  pretty  confidently  entertained  of  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  opium  in  China,  rather  than  to  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  one 
description  of  opium,  or  further  than  may  be  established  by  the  facts  which 
we  have  adduced ;  and  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  have  noticed,  is  the 
almost  unavoidable  certainty  of  such  an  issue,  unless  the  means  of  the  con- 
sumers shall  be  increased  beyond  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  the  question,  are  much  more  able  than  we 
are  to  judge  how  far  this  is  likely  to  occur,  and  what  weight  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  the  extended  range  which  the  consumption  has  taken,  ^d  the 
consequent  increased  taste  which  has  been  created  for  this  noxious  drug. 

With  any  other  people  but  the  Chinese,  and  any  other  article  but  opium, 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  state  of  circumstances  would  be  of 
easy  calculation. 


EPIGRAM. 

lis  who  talks  much,  so  says  die  ancient  rule. 

Must  often  babble  like  an  empty  fool.— 

^  I  speak  but  little,"  shallow  Bufo  cries : 

In  tktU,  no  doubt,  the  world-wouki  call  him  wise* 
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FIRST  VISIT  TO  INDIA  BY  THE  PORTUOUES& 

Pi7BCHA8,  in  the  second  book  of  his  **  Piigrimcs**  has  given  a  curious 
anfcunt  of  the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  to  India  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Doder  Vasco  di  Gama. 

The  immediate  impulse  given  to  the  Portuguese  to  venture  upon  this  difficult 
and  dangerous  expedition  was  the  celebrated  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in 
1493,  which  contained  die  extraordinary  grant  of  an  immense  portion  of  the 
world  to  the  Catholic  king,  in  the  following  comprehensive  form  of  words, 
which  IS  worthy  of  insertion,  as  a  proof  of  the  impudent  pretensions  submitted 
Co  by  Europe  in  those  days : 

£c,ut  tanti  negotii  provinciam  Apostolicae  gratin  largitate  donati,  libcrius  et  audacius 
amimatis,  motu  proprio,  non  ad  vestram  vel  altcrius  pro  vobis  super  hoc  nobis  oblatai 
petidoais  rnstantiam,  sed  de  nostra  mera  liberalitate,  et  ex  certd  scientia,  ac  de  Aposto- 
|ic«  potestatis  plenitudine,  omnes  insulas  et  terras  firmas  inventas  et  inveniendas, 
detectas  et  detegendas,  Terstis  Occidentem  et  Meridiem,  fabricando  et  constnicndo 
UBam  lineam  a  Polo  Arctico,  scilicet  Septentrione,  ad  Polum  Antarcticum,  scilicet 
Meridiem,  sive  terrs  firms  et  iasulss  inTenta  et  inveniende  sint,  ▼€»«•  Indiam,  aut 
▼cnus  aliam  qaamcunque  partem,  quas  linea  distet  a  qualibet  iasularam  que  ▼ulgaritcr 
mincDpantiir  de  lot  Axoret  et  Cabo  Verde,  centam  leads,  verBos  Oocidcntem  et  Meridiem. 
Itaqac  omnes  ioaulflB  et  tcrrav  firmss  leperteB  et  Kperiendie,  detects  et  detegenda,  a 
pnsiata  linea  Tonsua  Occidentem  et  Meridiem,  qu»  per  alium  regem  aut  principem 
Chrisrianwm  non  fuerint  actualiter  possesas  usque  ad  diem  Natiritatis  Domini  nostri 
Jcsit  Cfaristi  prozimd  pneteritum,  a  quo  inciplt  annus  prcsens  1498»  quando  fuenint 
pec  Dancios  et  capitaneos  vestroe  inventas  aliquas  prsdictarum  insulanim,  auctoritate 
Omnipoleatis  Dei  nobis  in  beato  Petro  concessa,  ac  Vicariatib  Jesn  Cbristi,  qu4 
faogimuT  in  terris,  cum  omnibus  illarum  dominiis,  civitatibus,  castris,  locis,  et  villis^ 
jnribuaque  et  jurisdlctionibus  ac  pertinentiis  unifersis,  vobis,  hsredibusque  et  succesori- 
bos  vestris  (CastellsB  et  Legionis  regibus)  in  perpetuum  tenore  pnnentium  donamus, 
eooccdianis  et  asstgnamus. 

The  limitation  which  this  instrument  placed  upon  the  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese,  modified  as  it  was  by  subsequent  arrangements,  forced  the  mari- 
time expeditions  of  that  nation  to  the  eastward.  John,  King  of  Portugal, 
aeeordingly  prepared  a  fleet  for  prosecuting  discovery  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  African  coast.  But  his  death,  in  October  1495,  put  a 
temporary  stop  to  the  project. 

His  successor,  Emanuel,  adopted  the  same  views  as  his  predecessor ;  but 
tbe  Portuguese  having,  in  their  preceding  voyages  to  the  Cape,  encountered 
severe  atonns  on  their  approach  to  that  promontory  (whence  it  derived 
its  first  name  of  Cabo  Tormentoso),  the  mariners  conceived  there  was  no 
doubling  it»  and  some  years  elapsed  before  a  fleet  could  be  fitted  out  for  that 
olgect.  At  length,  in  1497»  Vasco  di  Gama,  who  was  superior  to  such  preju- 
&CS,  left  Portugal  with  three  ships  and  a  victualler,  having  on  board  160 
BMa^  beond  for  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape.  He  sailed  on  the  9th  July, 
prkh  ^  letters  to  the  Indian  kings,"  directing  his  course  eastward ;  and  after 
flweting  with  dreadful  tempests,  which  made  the  crews  importune  him  to 
letora,  he  doubled  the  formidable  promontory  on  the  SOth  November.  His 
rasofnte  determination  to  proceed  was  the  occasion  of  a  mutiny  in  his  fleet, 
4ie  crews  of  which  conspired  his  death ;  ^  but "  (to  use  the  quaint  language  of 
Porehas),  *"  by  his  brother  Paul's  relation  forewarned,  he  forearmed  himself 
with_  vigilant  drcumqMction,  and  laying  the  masters  in  the  bolts,  became 
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He  sMled  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Affica»  dose  to  the  land,  which 
appeared  full  of  cattle,  the. inhabitants  negvoes,  who  **-  uttered  their  apeedi  out 
of  the  throat,  as  it  were  sobbing."  On  the  8th  December  astonn  drove  theaa 
away  from  the  land,  which  they  regained  sight  of  on  the  10th  January  1498, 
0kd  bad  some  communication  with  the  natives,  who  told  them,  '^  in  ill  Arabic," 
that  in  a -country  not  iar  from  hence,  ships  like  theirs  used  to  come. 

On*  the  Ist  March  they  fell  in  with  seven  small  vessels,  which  approached 
the  admiral,  and  saluted  him  with  a  loud  cry  in  Arabic,  accompanied  with 
music.  The  men  had  garments  of- silk,  with  linen  turbans  wrought  with  gold, 
and  falchions  girded  on  their  sides.  They  came  on  board  the  admiral's  vessel, 
and  informed  him  that  the  name  of  their  island  was  Mosambique,  which  waa 
subject  to  the  King  of  Quiloa,  and  traded  with  Arabia,  India,  and  other  parts 
of  tbe  world. 

Purchas  states  as  follows: — "  It  is  remarkable  that. these  Moors  used  both 
Qompass  and  sea^nrds,  or  plates ;  quadrants  also,  wherewith  they  observed 
the  heights  of  places,  the  sun's  declination  and  distance  from  the  line;  and 
were  furnished  with  divers  maritime  mysteries,  not  much  short  of  the  Portu- 
guese.  They,  mistook  the  Christians  for  Mahometans  of  Barbaiy^  and  there- 
fore  used- theok  so.  kindly ." 

'  -Upon  4i8covering  that  they^  were  Christians,  .the  natives  devised  sundry  acta 
ofi  treachery ;  and  a  pilotj  sent  by  the  gevernorj  at  the  request  of  Game,  to  carrjr 
them  to^C«ltcut,  decoyed  them  to  Mombasa  (Membas)^  where  tbe  Portugueva 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  the  perfidy  of  the  natives.  From  hence 
th^  sailed  to  Melinda,  where  they  arrived  on  Easter-day.  In  this  frface  the 
houses. were  of  hewn  stone,  well  built  and  stately;  the  country froitfiil ;  the 
people  black,  with  curled  hair,  naked  from  the  naVel  upwards,  dothed 
below  with  silks  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Here  they  met  with  aoroe  **  Chria* 
ttans  of  India"  (Armenians.?),  who  testified  great  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
Portuguese,  gave  them  instructions  for  their  voyage,  and  provided  them 
wHb  en  Indian  for  a  master,  or  pilot.  They  led  this  place  April  22d,  and  on 
the  i9th  May  came  in  sight  of  land,  the  mountains  near  Calicut,  belbre 
which  city  they  anchored  on  the  same  day. 

Gama  set  on  shore  one  of  the  criminals,  of  whom  he  took  several  from  Portu- 
gal, <whose  lives  had  been  forfeited,  but  who  were  pardoned  on  condition  that 
they  went  upon  these  desperate  adventures ;  he  was  almost  pressed  to  death 
through  the  curiosity  of  the  natives,  who  flocked  in  multitudes  to  see  a  man 
so  uncouthly  habited ;  and  at  length  two  merchants  of  Tunis  saw  him,  and 
knowing  the  Spaniards,  one  of  them  asked  him  in  Spanish  from  what  part  of 
Spain  he  eame.  The  man  replied  that  he  was  a  Portuguese ;  the  mefchant 
invited  him  home,  and  after  entertaining  him,  accompanied  him  on  board 
Gama's  shi^,  and  told  Gama  that  the  king  of  Calicut  (whose  customs  formed  his 
chief  revenue)  would  be  glad  of  their  vitdt.  Gama,  therefore,  sent  two  of  hiA 
company  with  this  merchant,  whose  name  was  Monzaida,  to  inform  ihe  Kog 
that  their  sovereign,  **  moved  by  his  worthy  fame,  had  sent  one  of  his  captains 
thither  to  establish  mutual  love  and  amity."  The  King  received'  theet 
graciously,  and  recommended  the  admiral  to  bring  the  fleet  to  Paadarane 
(Paniani.?),  wh^re  he  resided,  because  the  road  of  Calicut  was  dangerous 
during  that  season,  and  sent  a  pilot  to  conduct  them.  Soon  afler  the  King 
sent  an.  officer  or.ma^strate,  called 'a  catval  (cutwal),  to  attend  Vaaeo  dL 
Gama  into  his  presence  in  a  respectful  manner. 

They  no  sooner  landed  than  they  were  each  placed  in  a  litter  (-palankeen)^ 
many  soldiers,  called  nairos  (Niurs),  attending  tb%m  on  foot ;  and*  thus  thej 

were 
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were  comny^Ata  a  guinpliKMUi  temple^  etttraied  of  great  •BDClitf ,  wlijoh  Oanm 
at  fint  soppoMdi  from  thestractiirey  imagesy  md  otfaor  signff,  and  fiK>ni  Iwfiiig 
beard-  of  Cfark^na  in  tbete  parts,  to  be  a  Christian  temple.  At  the.door 
ibiir  men  met  thorn,  naked  to  the  oaYe)»  covered  thence  to  the  knees  with  rilk, 
having  three  threads  (the  Brahminical  cord)  from  the  right,  shoulder  crossed  to 
the  left  nde^  who  sprinkled  holy  water  upon  them,  and  gave  them  sweet 
powders.  The  walls  of  the  temple  had  many  figures  painted  on  them.  In  the 
nidst  was  aground  high  chapel^  with- a  narrow  braaen  door,  having,  mrniy  stqM 
to  it ;  witiiin  was-  an  image  which  the  darkness  would  not  allow  them  to  di^ 
ttngoiab,  and  which  they  were  not  suffered  to  approach,  as  none  but  the 
priesta  were  allowed  to  enter;  the  latter  advancing  towards  the  image,*  with 
their  finger  pointing  to  it,  twice  called  ont  '*  Maria  P*  (Mahadeo  ?)  whereat' the 
catval  and  his  attendants  fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  but  presently  arose  and  said 
their  prayers.  The  Portuguese  thinking  this  to  be  some  service  of  the  VirgiD, 
performed  their  worship  in  their  accustomed  manner.  Thence  they  passed  to 
another  temple,  equally  magnificent ;  and  firom  thence  to  the  King's  palace,  trum- 
pets and  pipes  sounding  all  the  while.  The.  throng  was  so  great,  ^that  had  not 
the  guard,  or  nairos,  made  way  with  their  swords,  the  procession  could  not  have 
passed  At  the  gate  they  were  met  by  certain  nobles,  called  CstaNM!r(Swtoi«?}/ 
and  wlien  they  approached  the  apartment  in  which  the  King  was,  an  aged  man, 
dad  in  silk  firom  the  shoulders  to  the  ancles,  came  forth  and  embraced  Oamar: 
diia  was  the  chief  of  the  Brahmins.  The  others  entered -first,  and  thb  Brahmiii 
fejkwrod,  holding  Game  by  the  hand.  The  apartment  was  a  large  hall^  with 
many  bendies,  arranged  one  above  another,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre.  The 
covered  with  silk;  the  vralls  wew  hung  with  curtains  of  silk  em- 
iMk  gold.  The  IQng  lay  on  a  rich  bed  (or  couch);  he  had  a  tire  (or 
head-dreas)  set  with  precious  stones,  and  wrought  with  gtdd.  -  His  dress  was  of 
silk,  with  Buiny  gold  clasps  on  hu  breast.  Jewels  of  great  value  hwag  from 
his  ears;  and  his  fingers  and  toes  were  adorned  ^with  rings  and  gems.  In 
person  he  was  tall,  comely,  and  majestic.  .  Game  saluted  him  according  to  the 
eostom  of  the  country,  and  was  placed  on- a  seat  near  him ;  the  other  Porti»* 
guese  were  also  seated.  Afler  water  being  brought  to  wash  and  cool  their  han'ds^ 
and  divers  fruits  bad  been  set  before  them,  the  King  inquired  of  Game  the 
object  of  his  visit ;  he  answered  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  bis  country  to 
dBscoorse  ^  these  subjects  in  a  public  and  promiscuous  assembly,  but  to  con»- 
mnaicate  with  4he  King  or  his  ministers  in  private;  whereupon  the  King 
removed  into  a  handsomer  apartment,  and  there  Garaa  announced  to  him 
that  -his  master.  King  -Kmanuel,  having  heard  of  the  renowned  greatness  of 
the  ffing  of  Calicut,  and  of  the  rarities  of  India,  out  of  desire  of  league  and 
friendship  had  sent  him  to  commence  an  intercourse,  whence  honour  and 
profit'  might  acerue  to  both  parties,  and  had  given  him  letters  of  credence. 
The  King  received  the  communication  courteously,  and  promised  to  acknow* 
led|ge  the  King  of  Portugal  as' his  brother ;  be  then  gave  orders  to  the  catval 
to  eooduet  Gama  to  the  house  appointed  for  his  residence.  Gama  described 
the  citjft  as  large,  the  houses  not  joining  each  other,  but  separated  by  ordiarda 
and  gardens;  thejFwere  meanly  built,  the  King's  alone  being  permitted  to  be 
eoastmeled  of  stone.  It  is  added  that  this  king  was  chief  of  all  the  neighs 
boariaf' princes  in  wealth  and  power. 

After  three  days,  Gama  delivered  the  letter  to  the  King,  accompanied  by  a 
prBMut :  which  the  King  seemed  dissatisfied  with ;  but.it  was  ezpkdned  to  him 
timt  as  the  aavigation  was. uncertain,  they  were  ill  provided,  and  moreover 
tee  M>  present  waa.eqnal. to  the.  friendship  of  such  a  prince  as  th#  King  of 

Portugal, 
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Portugal,  from' whom  if  profit,  wm  expected,  it  wm  to  be  gained  by  thipa 
aoiittally.  tradisg  thither  with  merchandize.  .  Game  requested  that  the  King's 
letter  might  not  be  interpreted  by  Sacacens  (Mdboroetans),  as  he  bad  inttni*- 
tion  from  Monzaida  that  they  were  hostile  to  him.  The  letter  was  accordingly 
translated  by  Monzaida  himseUi  who  was  admonished  by  the  King  of  the 
neoessit^  of  vigilance  against  the  lirauds  of  the  Saracens.  '  Tliese  Moor^ 
plotting. thcr  niin  of  the  Porti]^;uese,  bribed  the  ooartiers,  and  proclaimed 
Game  to  be  »•  pirate  and  a  spy,  in  the  character  of  a  mdrchant.  They  were 
aetusoted'.in  tbis^.  partly  oat  of  hatred  to  the  Christian  name,  and  partiy 
through  fear  of  losing  their  trade,  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Portiiguese.  The 
King,  wearied  by  their  importunities,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  customs,  and 
intimidated  by  the  example  of  the  Moors  and.  negroes  in  Africa,  conquered  by 
Iks  Spaniards,  and  adverting  to.  the  beggary  displayed  in  the  contemptible 
present  kotn,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  poor  merchandize  brought  by  the 
ships;  threatened  also  with  the  departure  of  the  Moors  to  some  other  prince^ 
•«nd  the  removal  of  their  trade,  to  his  grievous  injury ;  at  length  yielded,  and 
•ant  the  cabral  to  persuade  Game,  with  professions  of  friendship,  to  bring  his 
ships  nearer,  and  deliver  up  his  sails  for  security.  Gama,  who  had  written  t# 
bis  brother  on  board,  that  if  he  saw  him  long  detained,  he  should  sail 
homewards,  after  much  contention  agreed  to  send  his  merchandize  on  sbon^ 
.  with  men  to  sell  it ;  and  thereupon  he  was  dismissed  to  his  ship.  Gama,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the.catval's  conduct,  complained  to  the  King;  who  gave  him 
fair  w<Mrds,  but  directed  his  goods  to  be  sent  to  Calicut,  pretending  there  was 
abetter  matket  for  them  there. 

Gama  did  not  object :  he  sent  every  day  two  or  three  persons  to  observe  the 
diy,  which  gave  no  offence.  He  aafced  permission  of  the  King  to  leave  -  a 
filter  at  Calicut;  .this  proposal  was- displeasing  to  the  King,  who  returned  an 
angry  answer,  and  ordered  two  of  Gama's  men  to  be  placed  in  custody,  and 
the  goods  to  be  seised.  Gama,  not  being  able  to  recover  his  men  by  intreaty, 
attacked  the  next  ship  which  arrived,  and  took  out  six  of  the  principal  men, 
and  then  pot  out  farther  to  sea.  The  King  sent  tp  him,  expressing  his  swrv 
prise  that  he  should  seize  his  servants,  as  he  had  detained  the  Portuguese  only 
till  he  had  written  a  letter  to  King  Kmanuel.  Accordingly,  next  day,  he  sent 
them  back  with  letters,  but  withheld  the  goods  **  for  their  factor,  if  he  woul4 
send  any,  to  dispose  of."  But  Gama  now  declined  leaving  a  factor,  and  told 
the  .King,  that  he  should  keep  the  men  till  he  had  his  goods  again.  The  next 
day  Monzaida  eame-  on  board,  and- informed  them  he  had  been  in  danger  of 
his  life  for  their  sake;  he  bagged  them  to  carry  him  to  Portugal,  which  they 
agreed,  to*  The  King,  subsequently,  sent  the  goods  in  seven  boats ;  but  Gama 
nfiised  to  receive  them,  saying  he  would  carry  the  Malabars  to  Portugal  to 
aestify  how  injuriously  the  King  of  Calicut  had  treated  him;  and  he  forthwith 
4lrovathe  boats  away  with  his  cannon. 

Gama  afterwards  wrote  aletter  to  the  King,  ^  with  good  words,"  from  ano* 
ther:pott  on  the  coast.  He  thence  went  to  Anchediva.  From  diis  piaee  ha 
proceeded  homewards,  touching  at  Magadoxo,  on  the  Afirican  coast,  and  al 
:Meltnda;  and  on  the  ^th  Fefacury  1489,  he  arrived  at  Zanzibar.  After 
«afir^hiog  atihis  island,  tlie  fleet  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  SJth 
April ;  and  after  being  dispersed  in  a  storm,  arrived  at  Lisbon  with  the  lose  of 
105  men  put  of  160,  and  one  of  the  vessde,  which  Gama  burnt  a&  not  being 
aea- worthy,,  and  having  too  few  marioeiS'to  oian  the  .whole.  The  vesaela 
reached  Lisbon  at  difierent  periods  in  liie  year  IdlMiL 

8adl  waa  the.  uapioiniaing  and  OBuaeus-comneBcenieiit.'of  .the  intereouisa 
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between  India  and  the  maritime  people  of  modem  Europe.  The  fint  indivi- 
dnal  of  the  first  discovererftof  this  new  route  who  tei  foot  on  the  shore  of  India 
was  a  criminal ;  and  the  love  and  amity  promised  on  one  'side,  and  accepted  on 
the  other,  ended  in  fraud,  treachery,  and  violence;  although  both  parties 
were  doubtless  sincere  in  thdr  conviction  that  a  friendly  commercial  inter- 
eourse  would  serve  their  mutual  interests. 


GREEK    AFFAIRS. 


Tbx  triumph  which  has  been  aflbrded  to  foreigners  by  the  conduct  cf  the 

Friends  of  Greece  '*  in  this  country  is  complete.  It  is  impossible  to  read  (he 
contrast  exhibited  in  the  following  extract  from  a  review  of  Count  iPalma's 
pamphlet,  which  has  appeared  in  a  Parisian  journal,  without  being  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  mortifying  as  it  is  to  do  so,  that  the  reproach  it  implies  against 
ibis  country  is  just  :-— 

**  When  Frenchmen  consider  what  has  been  done  for  Greece  by  the  dlfifer6n£' 
nations  of  Christendom,  they  ought  to  exult  at  beholding  their  native  coAntry 
holding  so  high  a  rank  amongst  the  most  generous.  It  was  France  that  first 
churned  the  protection  of  Europe  in  fi&vonr  of  our  brethren  in  the  East ;  it 
was  France  that  aided  them  in  their  early  triumphs,  and  that  still,  even  in  their 
reverses,  manifests  most  interest  and  most  sympathy  for  them.  Germany  Has 
Bad  its  subscriptions  for  the  Greeks ;  Prussia  gave  concerts  for  their  benefit ; 
the  Netherlands  and  Switzerltod  have  added  their  gifts  to  those  of  other 
nations ;  bnt  the  services  of  France  have  been  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
universal,  the  most  popular.  Every  class  joined  in  the  work  of  benevolence. 
Illustrious  citizens,  occupying  the  first  ranks  of  society,  have  sanctioned,  by 
fte  authority  of  their  name,  the  insurrection  of  Greece ;  our  orators  have 
affi>rded  her  the  aid  of  their  eloquence;  our  poets  have  electrified  the  soul  iu 
angrog  the  exploits  or  depicting  the  misfortunes  of  her  herbic  soldiers ;  and 
our  painters  have  either  exhibited  or  sold  their  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
toly  cause ;  to  serve  which  even  French  ladies,  doing  violence  to  their  timidity 
and  modesty,  have  gone  about  seeking  aid,  in  the  palace  of  the  rich  and  in  the 
hovel  of  the  artizan.  Certain  English  capitalists  leht  their  money  to  Greece ; 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  gave  her  theirs.  Cochrane  recmes  935,000  francs 
to  go  and  fight  for  her ;  Fabvier  serves  her  for  three  years  without  any  remu- 
neratioh  whatsoever.  Finally,  when  the  capture  of  Missolonghi  seemed  to 
have  extinguished  all  the  zeal  of  the  London  mei'chants,  it  redoubled  the  fer-» 
Tour  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Philhellenics  of  Parish  At  the  former  placej 
file  departure  of  the  chief  and  the  vesstis  which  tnight  have  saved  Greece'  ynik 
stopped ;  at  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  philanthropic  contributions  towardi 
her  ddiverance  were  redoubled. 

**  The  pamphlet  before  us,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding  refiections,' 
tt  as  degrading  to^the  Greek  Committee  of  London,  as  it  is  honourable  to  thitt  of 
Ihuis;  By  the  latter  every  effort  is  made  to  wrest  the  Morea  from  the  'sWofd  ot 
die  Musidman ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  seconds,  in  a  marvellous  manner^ 
1^  ddays  and  dili^dati<ms,  tiie  projects  of  Ibrdiim  Pacha.  The  contra<^r 
tf  the  loan  ci  1825,  the'iengineer  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the 
tteatai-engmes,  the  PlnDidlenics  #fro  du-iA^tedthe  disposal  of  the  fiinds;  seeooT 
iff  tb'hare  united  fbr  the  ruin  of  Greece.** 
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THE  HINDU  DRAMA. 

Thb  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge  we  possess  respecting  the  dramatic 
compositions  of  the  Hindus,  which  is  &tal  to  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
andent  manners  of  that  very  peculiar  people,  has  been  often  lamented ;  but 
till  now  no  Sanscrit  scholar  hiss  thought  it  an  object  worthy  of  his  regard  to 
exhibit  in  an  European  dress  a  regular  series  of,  or  selection  from,  the  drama- 
tic pieces  extant  in  the  original  language  of  Hindustan.  The  very  few 
specimens  hitherto  translated  have  been  calculated  to  excite,  rather  than  allay, 
the  curiosity  of  Europe. 

This  mudi-wished  for  event  has,  however,  at  length  ^en  place,  and  the 
person  who  has  undertaken  the  office  of  translation  is  in  every  respect  so 
admirably  qualified  for  it,  that  we  can  hardly  now  regret  the  delay  which 
has  occurred,  but  for  which,  some  less  able  instrument  might  have  been 
employed.  We  refer  to  a  work  which  has  recently  appeiured  at  Calcutta, 
entitled  **  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,'*  by  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Esq.,.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  This  gentleman  is  not 
only  an  excellent  Sanscrit  scholar,  but  is  deeply  imbued  with  a  taste  for  the 
drama. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  our  endeavours  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  first 
number  of  this  work,  which  contains  an  ancient  Sanscrit  play,  entitled 
*  Mrichchdkati^  or  *'  The  Toy-Cart,'*  translated  into  English,  partly  in  blank 
yerse,  and  partly  in  colloquial  prose.  Judging,  however,  that  our  European 
readers  must  be  most  anxious  for  an  early  account  of  this  literary  curiosity, 
we  have  had  recourse  to  the  very  copious  details  and  extracts  which  appear  in 
the  difierent  journals  of  Calcutta.* 

According  to  the  translator,  the  ^  Mrichchakati "  was  written  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  although  tradition  assigns  to  it  a  date  nearly 
300  years  earlier.  He  argues  that  it  must  have  been  composed  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Puranas  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  characters,  Samst'hanaka, 
a  pedantic  personage,  afiecting  to  be  deeply  versed  in  literature,  quotes  fre- 
quently from  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabhdrata,  but  never  once  from  the 
Purana  l^ends :  whence.  Mr.  Wilson  fairly  infers  that  they  were  not  then  ia 
existence.  The  antiquity  of  the  drama  is  also  shewn,  the  translator  ob- 
serves, from  the  fact  of  its  containing  a  panegyric  on  a  person,  on  account  of 
his  voluntary  cremation  at  an  advanced  age :  an  act  prohibited  in  the  kaU,  or 
present  period  of  the  world,  and  which  therefore  would  scarcely  have  beea 
praised  as  it  is  in  ^  The  Toy  Cart,"  and  by  a  Brahmin.  But  the  most  unequi- 
vocal mark  of  its  antiquity,  he  says,  is  the  accuracy  with  which  Buddha 
observances  are  adverted  to,  and  the  flourishing  state  in  which  the  sect  is  des- 
cribed. Mr.  Wilson,  indeed,  considers  the  "  Mrichchakati "  as  the  only  San- 
scrit work  in  which  the  Buddha  doctrines  appear  without  disguise. 

The  author  of  the  play  was  Sudraka,  a  monarch  celebrated  in  Hindu  his- 
tory. In  a  prelude  or  preface  to  the  drama,  the  following  particular^  are  given 
of  this  personage,  appventfy  by  some  Hmdu  critic  or  biographer : — 

Ihere  was  a  poetwbow  gait  wm  that  of  an  elephant,  whose  eyes  resembled  thoie  of 

Iheehahra  (Greek  partridge),  wbo«e  countenance  was  like  the  full  mooi^  and  who  .was 

of  ilatelj  pcrKm,  amiable  manners,  and  profound  vcanscity;  of  the  Kibetriya  njce^ 

and  distinguished  by  the  appeliation  Suebn  [the  addUional  ^Uable  ka  u  pUonaUic).    .  He 

was  well  vcTMd  in  the  Rig  and  S&ma  V4das,  in  mathematical  sciences,  in  the  elegant 

aits, 
•  ■■pertsBytlie  Ittdim  ChuHe  tmAfStte  J^kn  Bmlk 
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arte,  and  tbe  management  of  elephants.  By  tlie  aid  of  Siva  be  eujoyed  eyet  uniovaded 
by  darkness,  and  beheld  his  son  seated  on  the  throne :  after  performing  the  exalted 
Aswam^dha  (sacrifice  of  a  horse,  one  of  the  most  solemn  Hindu  rites),  hating  attained 
the  age  of  an  hundred  years  and  ten  days,  he  entered  the  fatal  fire.  Valiant  was  he  in 
war,  and  ready  to  encounter  with  his  single  arm  the  elephant  of  his  adversary  ;  yet  he 
was  mid  of  wrath ;  eminent  amongst  those  skilled  in  the  V^das,  and  affluent  iu  piety  : 
such  a  prince  was  Sudraka.*' 

The  title  of  the  piece  refers  to  some  incident  which  is  explained  in  the 
work  itself,  where  every  obscurity  in  the  text  or  the  allusions  is  cleared  up  by 
copious  notes,  evincing  the  learning,  diligence,  and  research  of  the  translator. 

The  play  is  distributed  into  ten  acts,  subdivided  into  scenes.  The  theatrical 
machinery  of  the  period  when  it  was  written,  the  translator  professes  not  to 
be  able  to  explain ;  such  as  the  entrance  and  departure  of  the  actors,  tbe 
change  of  scenes,  &c.  He  conjectures  that  the  moving  of  scenes  was  not 
attempted ;  that  a  description  was  given,  and  the  rest  left  to  the  fancy  of  the 
spectators.  He  observes,  however,  that  "  in  the  spacious  hall  in  which  the 
piece  was  acted,  one  part  of  the  stage  was  in  all  likelihood  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  exterior,  and  the  other  the  interior  of  the  dwelling."  He  adds,  in 
another  note,  that  perhaps  the  scenes  might  have  consisted  of  curtains 
arranged  after  a  certain  manner. 

The  subject  is  thus  briefly  adverted  to  at  the  opening  :— 

''In  Avanti  (the  modem  Ougein)  lived  a  young  Brahman  of  distinguished 
rank,  but  of  exceeding  poverty;  his  name  was  Charudatta.  Of  the  many 
excellencies  of  Charudatta,  a  courtezan,  Vasantasena  by  name,  became  ena- 
nionred,  and' the  story  of  their  loves  is  the  subjecE  of  King  Sudraka's  drama, 
which  will  exhibit  the  infamy  of  wickedness,  the  villany  of  law,  the  efficacy 
of  virtue,  and  the  triumph  of  faithful  love." 

Such  is  the  simple  report  of  the  Hindu  commentator ;  the  plot,  however, 
is  nuher  complicated,  and  managed  in  a  very  artful  though  natural  manner. 

Cbanidatta,  a  brahman  of  rank,  and  famed  for  his  generosity  and  goodness 
whilst  ID  prosperity,  falls  into  poverty ;  but  is  still  faithfully  attended  by  his 
friend  Mutreya,  a  brahman,  the  Gracioso  of  the  piece,  a  character  com- 
pounded of  shrewdness,  simplicity,  and  affection.  Charudatta  is  beloved 
by  Vasantasena,  a  fair  courtezan,  who  is  plagued  vrith  the  odious  addresses  of 
Samst'hanaka,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Rajah,  an  ignorant  and  pedantic,  yet 
amosing  coxcomb,  though  cruel. 

Subordinate  to  these  are  many  other  characters. 

Tbe  business  of  the  plot  begins  with  the  pursuit  of  Vasantasena  by  h^r 
vehement  admirer  Samst'haoaka.  She  escapes  the  abhorred  assiduity  of  her 
admirer,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  evening  takes  refuge  in  Charydatta's  cottage. 
A  recognition  takes  place  between  the  lovers,  which  ends  in  Vasantasena's 
leaving  her  jewels  in  trust  with  Charudatta,  upon  the  plea  that  she  does  not 
wish  to  have  them  about  her  person  at  such  a  late  hour;  but  really  to  serve 
as  a  pretest  for  further  intercourse  with  her  lover. 

Poor  Mntreya  appears  to  consider  Vasantasena's  jewels  as  fair  prize ;  but 
for  this  he  is  duly  rebuked  by  his  virtuous  friend;  at  length  the  hour  of  repose 
arrifCi,  and  after  the  golden  casket  has  been  delivered  over  in  charge  to  Mai- 
Creya,  he  and  Charudatta  fall  sound  asleep.  In  the  mean  time,  Servillaka,  a 
dbripated,  but  not  unkiod*hearted  brahman  (reduced  by  his  necessities,  and 
his  desire  to  obtain  wealth  that  may  procure  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mada- 
nikft,  the  attendant  slave  of  Vasantasena),  breaks  into  the  house,  without 
aware  that  it  was  Charudatta's,  and  escapes  with  the  casket. 
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Charudatta  is  in  great  confusion  on  awaking,  and  faints  on  <Sseoirerin(^  the 
loss  of  the  casket.    The  following  dialogue  then  takes  place  :— 

Maiireya,  Revive,  revive,  sir ;  though  the  thief  baa  stolen  the  dcpo^it,  why  should 
he  so  seriously  affect  you  ? 

Char,  Alas  !  my  friend,  who  wiJl  believe  it  stolen  ? 
A  general  ordeal  awaits  me.     In  this  world 
Cold  poverty  is  doomed  to  wake  suf^icion  | 
Alas,  till  now,  my  fortune  only  felt 
The  enmity  of  fate,  but  now  its  venom 
Sheds  a  foul  blight  upon  my  dearer  fame. 
Mm,    I  tell  you  what,  I  will  maintain  that  the  casket  was  never  entrusltfd  to  ua. 
Who  gjKwe  it,  pray ;  who  took  it ;  where  are  your  witnesses  ? 
Char,  Think  you  I  can  sanction  thus  a  falsity  ? 
No,  no ;  I  will  beg  alms,  and  so  obtain 
The  value  of  the  pledge^  and  quit  its  owner. 
But  cannot  condescend  to  shame  my  soul 
By  utterance  of  a  lie. 

Charudatta's  wife  getting  intimation  of  his  misfortune,  sends  him  a  string  of 
jewels,  her  own  exclusive  property.  He  reluctantly  avails  himself  of  this 
unlooked-for  gifl,  and  thus  addresses  his  friend  :•— 

Maitreya,  hie  thee  to  Vasantasena, 
Tell  her  the  casket,  heedlessly  impledged, 
Wm  lost  by  me  at  play,  but  in  its  stead 
I  do  beseech  her  to  accept  these  jewels. 

Serrillaka,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  got  possession  of  Vasantasena^s  jewd- 
caaket,  proceeded  without  delay  to  offer  it  as  a  love-gift  to  Madanika.  Vasan* 
tasena  listens  at  the  window  above,  and  observing  her  attendant  in  conversatioo 
with  a- man,  exclaims  :"<— 

They  appear  to  understand  each  other.    He  woos  her  probably  to  be  his  companion ;  - 
Well,  be  it  so ;  never  be  genuine  affection  thwarted ! 

Servilhika  shews  his  mistress  the  casket  of  jewels  which  he  took  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  her  freedom ;  but  upon  her  questioning  him  somewhat 
closely  respecting  the  mode  in  which  he  obtained  possession  of  it,  he  replies : 

1  was  informed  then,  that  near  the  basar  resided  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  one  Charu- 
datta. 

[  Vasantoiena  and  MadanHa  both  Joint. 

ServUlaka,  Madanika,  revive ;  what  ails  the  wench  ? 
Her  limbs  are  all  unstrung,  her  looks  are  wild. 
Why  girl,  is  this  your  love  ?  is  then  so  terrible 
The  thought  to  share  your  destiny  with  mine  ? 
Mod,  Avoid  me,  wretch  !— yet  stay, — I  dread  to  ask  :— was  no  one  hurt  or  mur- 
dered in  that  mansion  ? 

Ser,  I  touch  not  one  who  trembles  or  who  sleeps : 
Unharmed  by  me  were  all  in  that  abode. 
Mad,  In  truth? 
Ser,  In  very  truth. 
Vas.  (Jbove)  Do  I  yet  live  ? 
Mad.  This  is  indeed  a  blessing. 

His  mistress,  after  some  persuasion,  prevails  upon  ServiUaka  to  deliver  up 
the  casket  to  Vasantasena,  who,  having  listened  to  the  conversation  between 
the  lovers,  was  therefore  aware  how  Servillaka  came  by  the  caskec  -In-  pre- 
senting it  to  the  lady  he  states  :*- 

The 
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Tbe  respected  Cbanidatta  informs  you,  ibat  as  bis  house  is  very  insecure,  be  is 
•ppRheiiBiTe  this  cadtet  may  be  lost,  aud  therefore  begs  you  will  take  it  back  again. 

Vasantasena  befaares  verj  generously  on  the  occasion,  and  presents  her 
handniaid  to  ServUlaka.  They  quit  her  presence :  but  immediately  afterwards 
Serrillaka  learns  that  his  own  friend  Aryaka^  a  cowherd,  had  become  ao 
object  of  jealousy  to  Palaka,  King  of  Ujayin,  in  consequence  of  a  prophecy 
which  foretold  that  Aryaka  should  ascend  the  throne. 

Maitreya,  who  had  been  despatched  with  the  jewels  by  Charudatta,  reaches 
the  splendid  mansion  of  Vasantasena,  and  is  ushered  in  with  much  pomp, 
fie  presents  the  jewels,  but  Vasantasena  observes  with  a  smile : — 

How  ia  this?  do  drops  of  nectar  fall  from  the  mango-tree,  after  it  has  shed  ha  blos- 
soms ?  My  good  friend,  tell  that  sad  gambler,  Charudatta,  J  shall  call  upon  bim  in 
the  evening. 

ifin.  {Apart.)  So^  so^she  intends  to  get  more  out  of  bim,  I  suppote^^^Alottd.)  I 
shall  so  inform  him,  madam.— (^porf.)  I  wish  he  was  rid  of  this  precious  aoquaint- 
fuce.  [Exii, 

The  weather  is  rather  unfavourabie,  and  Maitreya,  in  reporting  his  visit  to 
Charudatta,  calculates  that  nothing  but  avarice  could  cause  a  visit  from  Vasan- 
taaena  at  soch  a  time. 

Mai.  Now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied ;  to  come  out  in  such  weather  1  you  can  have  no 
doobt  what  brings  her. 

Our.  I  do  not  feel  quite  confident. 

MiaL  Depend  upon  it  T  am  right ;  the  casket  was  worth  more  than  the  necklace,  and 
she  comes  for  tbe  diflWence. 

VaawitMena  pays  her  visit,  and  as  she  is  about  to  depart,  a  carriage  sent  by 
StBiat'haiiafca  for  a  diffierent  purpose  arrives  at  the  postern  door.  Thinking  it 
was  the  one  intended  for  herself,  she  enters  it,  and  is  thus  carried  to  the 
garden  of  Samst'hanaka,  just  as  Aryaka  arrives,  and  throws  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  Charudutta.  Vasantasena  reaches  at  the  garden,  where  'she  is 
met  by  Samst'hanaka,  who,  incensed  at  her  scornful  treatment  of  htm,  solicits 
lus  vita,  or  parasite,  to  mnrder  her ;  but  not  succeeding,  addresses  Sthavaraka, 
his  servant,  to  the  same  efiect. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  scene  render  it  a  very  striking  and  effective 
one. 

Samt.  {Aade)  Hie  wrath  that  her  disdainful  treatment  justly  kindled  is  now  more 
violent  than  ever ; — to  be  spnmed  !   I  am  resolved,  she  dies. — {Aloud,)  Master,  if  you 
have  any  relish  for  a  mantle,  with  a  broad  border  and  a  hundred  tassels ;  or  any  curio- 
stty  to  taste  a  bit  of  delicate  flesh,  now  is  your  time. 
Fete.  What  mean  you  ? 
Sams.  Will  you  oblige  me  ? 
VU*  In  any  thing  not  unreasonable, 

Setmu  There  is  no  more  flavour  of  unreasonableness  than  of  she^derils  in  it. 
Vk.  Well,  speak  on. 
Sanu.  Put  Vasantasena  to  death. 

VU,  (Stepping  kisears.) 
Murder  a  young  and  unoffending  female, 
Of  courteous  manners,  and  unrivalled  beauty, 
The  pride  of  all  Ujayin  ?    Where  shall  I  find. 
Believe  you,  a  fit  raft  to  waft  my  soul, 
Safe  o'er  tbe  river  of  futurity  ? 
Sams.  I  will  have  one  made  for  you.-»Come,  come,  what  bava  you  to  fear  ?  •  in 
fUs  lowly  plaee^  who  shall  see  you  ? 

VU,  All  nature :  tbe  surrounding  realms  of  space, 

H  2  Tlw 
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'llie  genii  of  these  groves,  the  moon,  the  sun, 

Tlie  winds,  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  firm-set  earth. 

Heirs  awful  ruler,  and  the  conscious  soul : 

Tliese  all  bear  witness  to  tlie  good  or  ill 

That  men  perform,  and  these  will  see  the  deed.* 
Sams.  Tlirow  a  cloth  over  her,  tlien,  and  hide  her. 

Vit.  Fool,  you  are  crazed. 
Sams.    You  are  an  old  good-for-nothing  dastardly  jackall :  — very  well,  I  shall  find 
some  one  else.     Sthavaraka  shall  do  it.—  Here,  Sthavaraka,  my  lad,  I  will  give  you 
gold. 
Stha,  Thank  your  honour,  I  will  take  it. 
Sams.  You  sliall  have  a  gold  seat. 
SlJia.  I  will  sit  upon  it. 

Sams,  You  shall  have  every  dainty  di-sh  from  my  table. 
Stha,  I  will  eat  it,  never  fear  me. 
Samt,  You  shall  be  head  over  all  my  slaves. 
Siha.  I  shall  be  a  very  great  man. 
Sami.  But  attend  to  what  J  order. 

Stha.  Depend  upon  me,  in  every  thing,  that  may  be  done. 
Sams,   It  may  be  done  well  enougii. 
Slha.  Say  on,  sir. 
Sams.  Kill  this  Vasantasena. 
Si/m.  Excuse  me.  Sir,  I  brought  her  here. 
Sams»   Why,  you  villain,  am  I  not  your  master  ? 

Slha.  You  are,  sir ;  my  body  is  yours,  but  not  my  innocence.     I  dare  not  obey  you. 
Sams.  Of  whom  are  you,  my  servant,  to  be  afraid  ? 

Sihq.  Futurity.  • 

^ViiiM.  And  who  is  Mr.  Futurity,  pray  ? 
Stha.  The  requiter  of  our  good  and  evil  deeds. 

Samst'hanaka,  finding  no  one  inclined  to  undertake  the  horrible  deed,  per- 
petrates the  crime  himself.  His  attendants  being  sent  out  of  the  way,  he 
strangles  Vasantasena.  Anxious  to  remove  the  imputation  of  the  crime  from 
himself,  he  fixes  the  guilt  of  it  on  Charudatta.  The  latter  is  tried  accordingly 
in  open  court  for  the  murder ;  and  partly  from  suspicious  circumstances  that 
make  against  him,  and  partly  from  his  indignant  feelings  on  the  occasion  pre- 
venting his  condescending  to  make  a  detailed  defence,  he  is  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  death. 

Just  as  he  is  led  away  to  execution,  Vasantasena,  who  had  been  merely  in 
a  swoon,  breaks  in,  and  her  beloved  Charadutta's  life  is  thus  saved  from  an 
ignominious  doom.  The  termination  is  made  more  happy  and  triumphant  by 
the  dethronement  of  King  Palaka  by  Aryaka,  the  consequent  degradation  of 
Samst'hanaka,  and  the  restoration  of  Cbaradatta  to  his  full  rank  and  honours. 

Tiiis  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  of  the  plot,  shews  that  it  affords  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  poetical  pathos  and  picturesque  scenes.  We 
subjoin  some  passages  of  the  dialogue  from  the  very  copious  extracts  before 
us. 

In  the  following  passage,  Vasantasena  and  the  attendant,  or  vita,  vie  with 
each  other  in  giving  a  poetical  description  of  the  rainy  season.  This  passage, 
which  is  much  longer  than  it  appears  here,  will  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
the  translator's  talents  : — 

Vit.  Like  an  invading  prince,  who  holds  his  court 
Within  the  city  of  his  humbled  foe. 

Yon 

*  This  psaiage  ii»  in  fact,  fimn  Menu,  with  atlight  dsfviatSonooly  in  tla«.ordar. 
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Yoo  migbtj  doud,  idTuicing  with  the  wind. 

With  store  of  arrowy  shower,  with  thundering  dnims. 

And  bluing  stnemers,  marches  to  assail. 

In  his  own  heavens,  the  monarch  of  the  night. 

Va»,  Nay,  nay,  not  so,  I  rather  read  it  thus : 
The  clouds  that,  like  unwieldy  elephants. 
Roll  their  inflated  masses  grumbling  on. 
Or  whiten  with  the  migratory  troop 
Of  hoTering  cranes,  teach  anguish  to  the  bosom. 
Tbe  stork's  shrill  cry  sounds  like  the  plaintiTe  tabor 
To  her,  who,  while  she  wanders  o'er  its  parchment. 
Is  lost  in  musings  of  her  lord's  return ; 
And  erery  tone  that  hails  the  rainy  season, 
Falls  on  her  heart,  like  brine  upon  a  wound, 

Vit,  Behold,  where  yonder  ponderous  cloud  assumes 
The  stature  of  the  elephant— the  storks 
Entwine  a  fillet  for  his  front,  and  waves 
Hie  lightning,  like  a  diouri,  o'er  his  head. 

Vat,  Obsenre,  my  friend,  tbe  day  is  swallowed  up 
By  these  deep  shades,  dark  as  the  dripping  leaf 
Of  the  tamila  tree,  and  like  an  elephant 
That  cowering  shuns  the  battle's  arrowy  sleet. 
So  shrinks  the  scattering  ant-hill  from  the  shower. 
The  fickle  lightning  darts  such  brilliant  rays 
As  gleam  from  golden  lamps,  in  temples  hung— 
Whilst,  like  the  consort  of  an  humble  lord. 
The  timid  moonlight  peeps  amidst  tbe  clouds. 

Fit*  Hiere,  like  a  string  of  elephants,  the  clouds. 
In  regular  file  by  lightning-fillets  bound,   . 
Mote  slowly  attbeir  potent  God's  commands. 
Tbe  heavens  let  down  a  aiiver  chain  to  earth ; 
The  earth,  that  shines  with  buds  and  sheds  sweet  odours, 
Ispietced  with  showers,  like  diamond-shafted  darts 
Laundied  trom  the  reeling  mass  of  deepest  blue, 
Whid\  heaves  before  the  breeae,  and  foams  with  flame  : 
Like  ocean's  dark  waves  by  the  tempest  driven. 
And  tossing  high  their  flashing  surge  to  shore, 

Vas.  The  stars  are  all  extinct,  as  fades  the  memory 
Of  kindness  in  a  bad  man's  heart.     Tbe  heavens 
Are  shorn  of  all  their  radiance,  as  the  wife 
Her  glory  loses  in  her  husband's  absence. 
In  sooth  I  think  the  firmament  dissolves : 
Melted  by  Indra's  scorching  bolt  it  falls  t 

In  unexhausted  torrents— now  the  cloud 
Ascends — nqw  stoops— now  roars  aloud  in  thunder — 
Now  sheds  its  streams— now  frowns  with  deeper  gloom. 
Full  of  fimtastic  change,  like  one  new  raised 
By  fortune's  fickle  favours. 

Tkt  effects  of  ao  elephant's  breaking  loose  are  thus  ludicrously  told :— - 

Tour  ladyship's  fierce  elephant  k'huntamoraka  killed  his  keeper,  and  broke  bis 
<^*>B ;  he  then  scoured  off  along  the  high  road,  making  a  terrible  confusion,  Tbe 
People  ihonted  and  screamed  **  carry  off  the  children,  get  up  the  trees,  climb  the  walls, 
ll^dephantis  coming  !"  Away  went  girdles  and  anklets,  and  pearls  and  diamonds 
*<>•  ifattfring  about  in  all  directions ;  Uiere  he  was  plunging  about  in  Ujayin,  and 
'^^nsg  eveify  thing  to  pieces  with  his  trunk,  his  feet,  and  his  tusks,  as  if  the  city  had 

been; 
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bctn  A  Urge  Unk  fotl  ot  lotUs  flowers.  AU  mayin,  in  •  ptaak,  like  e  boat  ill-laden* 
was  beeped  on  one  spot. 

The  fUlowing  sarcastit  remark  0  k^m  Maitreya :— - 

Now  to  me  there  ere  two  things  at  which  I  cannot  chuse  but  laugh ;  a  woman  rending 
Sanscrit,  and  a  man  singing  a  song :  the  woman  snuffles  like  a  young  cow  when  the 
rope  is  first  passed  through  her  nofetrils,  and  the  man  wbeeses  like  an  old  pundit,  who 
faas  been  repeating  his  bead-roll  till  tbe  flowers  of  hb  chaplet  are  as  dry  as  his  thront : 
to  my  seeming  it  is  Tastly  ridiculous. 

As  wdl  as  the  following  joke  on  a  fat  woman  c^*- 

A  very  portly  dame  indeed  I  how  did  she  contrive  to  get  in  ben?  oh,  I  suppose  she 
was  flrst  set  up,  as  they  do  an  unweildy  Mahadeva,  and  then  the  walls  were  built 
found  her. 

Poyerty  is  thus  illustrated  :— 

How  can  that  man  be  said  to  live,  who  lives 

A  pauper— and  whose  gratitude  and  wrath 

Are  barren  both  !     The  bird  whoee  wings  are  clipped, 

Tlie  leafless  tree^the  dessicated  pool^— 

Tbe  desokte  mansion,  and  the  toothless  snake, 

Are  all  meet  enlblems  of  the  hapless  wretch. 

Whose  festive  hours  no  fond  associates  grace. 

Whose  brightest  moments  yield  no  fruit  to  others. 

Charadatta,  upon  entering  a  court  of  justice,  expresses  himself  thus:— 

The  prospect  is  but  little  pleasing; 

The  court  looks  like  a  sea    its  oounciUeM 

Are  deep  engulpbed  in  thought ;  its  tossing  waves 

Are  wrangling  advocates ;  its  brood  of  OMmslafs 

Are  these  wild  animals^  death's  ministers ; 

Attorneys  skim,  like  wily  snakes,  the  surface; 

Spies  are  the  shell-tfish  cowering  midst  its  weeds ; 

And  yile  infimners,  like  the  bovering  curlew. 

Hang  fluttering  o*er,  then  pounce  upon  their  prey : 

The  bench,  that  should  be  justice^  isunsafe^ 

Rough,  rude^  and  broken  by  oppressioBCs  elorma. 

When  his  friend  is  accfused  of  murder,  Maitreya  bursts  out  into  the  follow- 
ing indignant  appeal  to  the  court : — 

How,  sirs!  what  is  all  this  ?  Can  he  who  has  beautified  our  city  with  its  chief  orna- 
ments ;  who  has  filled  Ujayin  with  gardens,  and  gates,  and  convents,  and  temples,  and 
wells  and  fountains—can  he,  for  the  object  of  a  few  beggarly  ornaments,  have  done 
such  an  iniquitous  act? — (In  An^er,)'  And  you,  you  reprobate,  you  king^s  brother-in- 
law,  Samst'hanaka,  you,  who  stojp  at  nothing,  and  are  a  stuffed  vessel  of  every  thing 
oflensive  to  mankind,  you  monkey,  tricked  out  with  golden  toys,  say  again  before  me, 
that  my  friend,  who  never  plucked  a  fiower  roughly  in  his  life,  who  never  pulled  more 
than  one  at  a  time,  and  always  left  the  young  buds  untouched,  say  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  crime,  detestable  in  both  worlds,  and  I  will  break  thy  head  into  a  thousand 
pieces  with  this  stafi*,  as  knotty  and  crooked  as  thy  own  heart. 

The  following  dissuasive  from  suicide  is  remarkable  in  a  Hindu  :— 
Mm,  Think  not,  my  dear  friend^  that  I  intend  to  surrive  you. 
Chenr.  My  good  Maitreya,  the  rital  spark  owes  not 

Obedience  to  our  mortal  will :  beware 

How  you  presume  to  cast  that  life  away. 

It  is  not  thine  to  give  or  to  abandon. 

Short  passages  and  detached  sentiments  show  but  imperfectly  the  quality  of 
the  piece.    We  subjoin  the  scene  where  Servillaka  purioins  the  casket : — 

Scene 
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jSb0R0-~CHABUi>AnA*s  HouiB.    {Inpdi  emi  ouisUie.) 
Cbakudatta  and  Maitkita  atUep, 

^^    Enter  Skatiixaka  (jnUmde,) 
Oeepiiig  along  thegioand  like  a  snake,  crawling  eut  of  bis  old  skin,  I  effect  w!tb 
dcigbt  and  strength  a  passage  for  my  cowering  frame,    (Look'mg  tip.)   The  sorereign 
of  the  ikies  is  in  his  decline  :   'tis  well  t  night,  like  a  tender  mother,  shrouds,  with  her 
protecting  darkness,  those  of  her  children  whose  prowess  assails  the  dwellings  of  man* 
kind,  and  shrinks  from  an  encounter  with  the  servants  of  the  king.    I  have  made  n 
breach  in  the  garden-wall,  and  have  got  info  the  midst  of  Ae  garden.    Now  fat  the 
ksose.    Men  call  this  practice  f  nfiunous,  whoee  chief  snoeess  is  gained  from  the'  sleep 
of  odwTiy  and  whose  booty  is  won  by'  craft.    If  not  heroism,  it  is  at  least  iadepen^ 
dsnee^  and  preferable  to  the  homage  paid  by  slaves.     As  to  nocturnal  attacks,  did  not 
Aswstdifaaa  long  ago  overpower  in  a  night-onset  his  slumbering  fbes  ?    ¥rhere  shall  I 
Bske  the  breach ;  what  part  ie  softened  by  recent  damp;  where  is  it  likely  that  no 
Boiie  will  be  made  by  the  falling  fragments ;  where  is  an  opening,  tecuimdem  arttm, 
most  practicable ;   in  what  part  of  the  wall  are  the  bricks  old,  and  corroded  by  saline 
cxadatioos;   where  can  I  penetrate  without  encountering  women;  and  where  am  I 
fiblj  to  light  upon  my  boo^  ?    {Feelt  the  wall.)    The  ground  here  is  soflened  by  con- 
timial  sprinkling  with  water  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  is  anufied  with  salt.     Here 
iss  iBt-hoIe.     The  prise  is  sure :  this  is  the  first  omen  of  success,  the  sons  of  Skandn 
bare  Isid  down.     Liet  me  see ;  how  shall  I  proceed  ?    The  god  of  the  golden  spear 
^wrhss  four  modes  of  breaching  a  house :  picking  out  burnt  bricks,  cutting  through 
oabskcd  ones,  throwing  water  on  a  mud  wall,  and  boring  through  one  of  woo^.  '  This 
vail  is  of  baked  bricks ;  they  must  be  picked  out :  but  I  must  give  them  a  sample  of 
ay  ikil].    Shall  the  breach  be  the  lotns-blossom,  the  full  sun,  or  the  new  moon,  the 
U*i  the  swastika,  or  the  water-jar  ?  it  most  be  somediing  to  astonish  the  natiTes ;  the 
vttv.jsr  looks  best  in  a  brick  wsdl ;  that  shall  be  the  shape.     In  other  walls  that  I 
Ittva breached  by  night,  the  neighboure  have  had  occasion  both  to  censure  and  approve 
ID7  tiJenti.    Beverence  to  the  prince  KArtik^ya,  the  giver  of  all  good  !  reverence  to 
^  God  of  the  Golden  Spear !  to  Brahmanya,  the  celestial  champion  of  the  celestials  } 
t^  Son  of  Fire !     Reverence  to  Yog&ch&rya,  whose  chief  scholar  I  am,  and  by  wbom» 
^l-pltesed,  was  the  magic  unguent  conferred  upen  me,  anointed  with  which  no  eye 
Mwldi^   nor  weapon  harms  me !     Shame  on  me !   I  have  forgotten  my  measuring* 
Ibt;  nerer  mind,'iny  brahminical  thread  will  answer  the  purpose :  this  thread  is  a  most 
VKful  qipendage  to  abrshman,  especially  one  of  my  compleiion ;  it  serves  to  measure 
As  depth  and  height  of  walls,  and  to  withdraw  ornaments  fVom  their  position ;  it  opens 
8  Istah  ui  a  door  as  well  as  a  key,  and  is  an  excellent  ligature  for  the  bite  of  a  sinke ; 
ht  m  take  menanre,  and  go  to  work ;  so,  so  (egtraOmg  the  Mch) ;  one  brick  alone 
"■■rins^-hal  bmgit!  I  am  bitten  by  a  snake !  {Hes  the  Jlnggr  with  the  eord)  'tis  well 
^giia ;  I  mnst  get  on.    (Looksin*)    How  I  a  lamp !  a  light !  the  gplden  ray  streaim 
ng  thnmgh  the  opening  in  the  wall  shows,  amidst  the  exterior  darkness,  like  the  yellow 
f'*'^  of  pure  metal  on  the  touchstone.    The  breach  is  perfect :  now  to  enter.     There 
»  no  one.     Reverence  to  Kirtakfya !  (EtUert.)     Here  are  two  men  asleep;  let  me  set 
^  outer  door  open  to  get  off  easily  if  there  should  be  occasion  :  how  it  creeks !  it  is 
tfiif  with  age;  a  little  water  will  be  of  use.    (Sprinkles  the  door  and  sets  it  ojten,)     So 
'vK>  well :  now,  are  these  true  sleepers,  or  only  counterfeits  ?    (He  tries  them,)    They 
>R  ioond :  the  breathing  is  regular  and  not  fluttered ;  the  eye  is  fast  and  firmly  shut ; 
As  body  it  all  relaxed ;  the  joints  are  loose ;  and  the  limbs  protrude  beyond  the  limits 
"^  ^  bed :  if  shammnig  deep,  they  will  not  bear  the  gleam  of  the  lamp  upon  their 
'*<*>*  (Asset  the  lamp  over  iharfaee^,)    All  is  safe.     What  have  we  here  ?  a  dnim,  a 
**^t  a  Iota,  pipes— and  here  are  books :  why,  sounds !  have  I  got  into  the  house  of 
*  dmesr  or  a  poet  ?    I  took  it  for  the  dwelling  of  some  man  of  consequence,  or  I  should 
^  IcA  it  alone.     Is  this  poverty,  or  only  the  shew  of  poverty  ?  fear  of  thieves,  or 
^*^ of  the  king?     Are  the  effects  hid  under  ground ?     Whatever  is  wider  ground 
"  ^  pnipeity.    Let  us  scatter  the  seed,  whose  sowing  leaves  nothing  undiscemiblew 
(IVnm  o6oMf  seeds.)    Tha  num  is  an  absolute  pauper,  and  so  I  leave  him.    {Geing,) 

Mai. 
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MaL  {Dreanung.)  Master^  they  arc  iMrifaking  into  th»  bouse ;  I  lee  the  thief!  Here, 
here,  do  you  take  care  of  the  gold  casket. 

8ar.  How !  does  he  perceive  me  7  does  he  mock  me  witli  his  porerty  ?  he  dies. 
{jipproachmg.)  Haply  he  dreams.  (Looking  at  Maitreya.)  Eh,  sure  enough  ;  there  ia 
in  the  light  of  the  lamp  something  like  a  casket,  viTapped  up  in  a  ragged  bathing- 
gown  ;  that  must  be  mine.  No,  no,  it  is  cruel  to  ruin  a  wortliy  man,  so  miserably 
reduced  already.    I  will  even  let  It  alone. 

liaL  (Dreaming.)  My  friend,  if  you  do  not  take  the  casket,  may  you  incur  the  guilt 
of  disappointing  a  cow,  and  of  deceiving  a  brahman ! 

jStir.  These  invocations  are  irresistible ;  take  it  I  must.  Softly,  the  light  will  betray 
me ;  I  have  the  fire-flapping  insect  to  put  it  out.  I  must  cast  it  into  the  lamp.  (  Takes 
out  the  insect.)  Place  and  time  requiring,  let  this  insect  fly.  It  hovers  round  the 
wick  with  the  wind  of  its  wings ;  the  flame  is  extinguished.  Shame  on  this  total  dark, 
ness!  or  rather  shame  on  the  darkness  with  which  I  have  obscured  the  lustre  of  my 
race !  How  well  it  suits,  that  Sarvillaka,  a  brahman,  the  son  of  a  brahman,  learned 
in  the  four  V^das,  and  above  receiving  donations  from  others,  should  now  be  engaged 
in  such  unworthy  courses !  and  why  ?  For  the  sake  of  a  harlot ;  for  tlie  sake  of  Madi- 
niki.     Ah,  well,  I  must  even  go  on,  and  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  this  brahoMUi, 

Hot.  (Hd^ awake.)  £h,  my  good  friend,  how  cold  your  hand  is ! 

8ar.  Blockhead !  I  had  forgotten ;  I  have  chilled  my  hand  by  the  water  I  touched ; 
I  will  put  it  to  my  side.    (Chrfe$  Ati  left  hand  on  his  side,  and  takes  the  casket  with  it.) 

Mai.  (Stm  only  ha^  awake.)  Have  you  got  it? 

JSSbt.  The  civility  of  this  brahman  is  exceeding ;— I  have  it. 

Mau  Now,  like  a  pedbr  that  has  sold  all  his  wares,  I  shall  go  soundly  to  sleep. 
(Sleeps.) 

Sar.  Sleep,  illustrious  brahman ;  may  you  sleep  a  hundred  years  1  Fie  on  this  love, 
for  whose  dear  sake  I  thus  bring  trouble  on  a  brahman's  dwelling  !  nay,  rather  call 
down  shame  upon  myself,  and  fie,  and  fie  upon  this  unmanning  poverty,  that  urges 
me  to  deeds  which  I  must  needs  condemn !  Now  to  Vasantas^ni,  to  redeem  my 
beloved  Madanik&  with  this  night's  booty.  I  hear  footsteps ;  should  it  be  the  watch? 
what  then?  shall  I  stand  here,  like  a  post?  no;  let  Servillaka  be  his  own  protection. 
Am  I  not  a  cat  in  climbing,  a  deer  in  running,  a  snake  in  twisting,  a  hawk  in  darting 
upon  the  prey,  a  dog  in  baying  man,  whether  asleep  or  awake  ?  in  assuming  various 
formsy  am  I  not  Mkji  herself,  and  Saraswati  in  the  gift  of  tongue^?  A  lamp  in  the 
olghty  n  mule  in  a  defile,  a  horse  by  land,  a  boat  by  water,  a  snake  in  motion,  and  a 
rock  in  stability?  In  hovering  about,  I  compete  with  the  king  of  birds;  and  in  an 
eye  to  the  ground,  I  am  keener  tlian  the  hare.  Am  I  not  like  a  wolf  in  seizings  and 
like  a  lion  in  strength  ? 

A  remarkable  fact,  and  which  aflibrds  a  very  powerful  aigument  for  the  anti- 
quity of  this  dramatic  piece,  is  the  simple  and  inartificial  character  of  its 
style  and  the  absence  of  that  extravagant  and  bombastic  embellishment  which, 
Europeans  are  apt  to  imagine  belongs  to  Sanscrit  composition.  There  is  no 
tiirgi<)ity  in  any  part  of  it;  and  a  reader  (says  one  of  our  informants)  who  sits 
down  in  expectation  of  meeting  oriental  bombast  and  inflation,  will  be  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  absence  of  both,  and  charmed  by  the  sustained  and  easy 
el^;ance  of  the  dialogue.  The  same  writer  states  that  the  piece  possesses 
such  interest,  that  no  person  who  reads  on  till  Vasantasena,  the  heroine,  comes 
u|PK>n  the  stage,  can  lay  down  the  book  until  he  has  read  it  out.  He  adds:— 
^  The  yeilis,  as  it  were,  raised,  and  we  see  the  Hindus  as  they  are,  or  at  least 
as  they  were;  we  behold  them  in  their  domestic  and  unsophisticated  slate, 
and  the  impression  produced  is  highly  favourable  to  them.  Indeed,  f<Hr  oar 
own  part,  we  confess  that  the  genoal  tone  and  inferences  of  this  drama  have 
raised  the  Hindus  in  our  estimation.'* 
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Hmdoot  amd  other  Battem  KaiUnu  in  their  Medicine^  Arts,  and  Agriculture^ 

^c.  ie.  By  Wbitelav  Aivsub,  MJ>.,  M.R.A.S.  LondoD,  18^,  %  volt. 
.    8vo.  pp.  654,  604. 

Db.  Ainslie's  **  MateiHi  Medica  of  Hindooatan,"  printed  in  India,  1813, 
amst  be  so  well  known.  Chat  a  review  of  the  present  work,  which  is  but  an 
enlarged  and  isiprored  edition  of  that  very  valuable  publication,  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  afford  the  profession  in  India  a  knowledge  of  its  character  and 
-contents.  The  general  reader  may,  however,  be  ignorant  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  osefbl  books  of  reference  in  this  branch  of  science ;  from  which  circmn- 
atsnce,  as  well  as  from  the  number  of  curious  and  interesting  facts  it  contains, 
the  **  Materia  Indica  "  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  oriental  scholar. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Ainslie,  in  his  first  work,  was  to  famish  a  Correct  list  of 
the  different  articles  employed  by  the  natives  of  Hindoostaa  in  their  arts, 
BHnu&ctures,  and  medicines.  In  the  present  edition  he  has  altered  the  airange- 
ment,  and  divided. the  work  into  distinct  parts ;. the  first  comprehends  sudi  of 
our  drugs  as  are  found  in  the  East,  with  some  account  of  their  uses,  and  of 
eeveral  articles  of  diet  fit'for  the  sick  and  delicat^  supplying  **  a  kind  of  com- 
bnnpg  link  betwixt  the  materia  medica  of  Europe  and  that  of  Asia ;"  die  other 
part  contains  a  description  of  those  medicines  which  are  almost  exclusively 
employed  by  the  Hindoos  and  other  oriental  nations,  with  an  account  of  articles 
osed  in.  their  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  of  a  vast  variety  of  vegetables  used 
fay  them  for  food. 

Dr,  AiDslie's  knowledge  of  the  oriental  tongues  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  ail 
the  inlbraiation  which  the  native  medical  writers  and  practitioners  could  eoov- 
momcate;  as  well  as  to  rectify  many  errors,  and  clear  up  many  obscmrities, 
arisiBg  firom  want  of  that  knowledge  in  preceding  authorities. 

The  scieDce  of  medicine  is,  comparativ^y  speaking,  in  a  degraded  state  in 
•the  East ;  amongst  the  Hindoos,  medicine,  in  common  with  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  is  treated  of  in  their  sacred  writings:  *'h  circumstance,"  as  Dr. 
AinsHe  observes,  *' which  has  been  hitherto  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
improvement.'*  As  to  surgery,  the  practice  of  dissection  and  examination  of 
tliedead  sahject  is  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  brahminical  system,  so  that 
conjecture  is  their  chief  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Their  preparations  and  chemical  operations  are  awkward  to  as,  owing 
to  their  titter  ignorance  of  chemistry :  the  methods  by  which  they  obtain  the 
fgeiits  known  in  Europe  are  original,  and  oiben  very  singular.  For  example, 
-the  Tamool  vytians,  or  physicians,  procure  muriatic  acid  in  the  foUowing 
to  eight  poUums  of  common  salt  and  six  poUums  of  alum,  well  dried 
pounded  together,  add  eight  poUunis  of  cdd&lay  poolippoo  neer  (an  acid 
iiqaor  wroi^  from  cloths  spread  over  Bengal  gram,  or  deer.  arieUnu^  whilst 
lirowinf,  and  exposed  to  mghtp^i^w);  distil  the  ingredients  till  the  whole  of 
the  moijaltc  add  is. disengaged  and  condensed  in  the  receiver.  Thia  mode  of 
obtaining  the  acid  is  not,  however,  unlike  that  in  use  in  the  West^  antecedent 
to  GlaiAer's  discovery  of  a  better  mode  of  distillation  by  means  of  sulphuric 


Ih.  Ainalie  has  givien  a  good  account  of  the  croton  seeds,  which  are  now 

hrtrodoced  into  European  practice  with  great  success  as  a  powerful  cathartic. 
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He  Bubjoins  an  account  received  by  him  recently  from  India  of  the  farther  uses 
of  this  valuable  drug.  The  'seeds  have  proved,  by  experiment  at  Madras,  to 
be  in  a  singular  manner  emmenagogue ;  and  in  fifteen  cases  of  obstrudio  m#«- 
num  they  had  the  desired  eflbct  of  bringing  on  the  catamenia.  The  expressed 
oil  of  the  seeds  is  considered  a  valuable  external  application  in  rheumatic 
aflections.  This  oil  is  likely  to  prove  a  medicine  of  great  value,  he  says,  in 
apoplexy,  convulsions,  and  mania,  but  great  caution  is  requisite  in  exhibiting 
it;  doses  of  one  or  two  minims  have  excited  the  most  frightful  kypercaihartis^ 

Dr«  Ainslie  has  shown  that  the  native  doctors  of  Lower  India  often  con- 
found dragon's-blood  (the  juice  of  the  calamiu  draco)  with  kino,  asserting  the 
former  to  be  an  astringent,  which  it  is.  not,  though  kino  is.  The  two  articlea 
are  often  confounded  in  commerce. 

There  is  a  strange  confusion  amongst  medical  and  scientific  writers  with  res- 
pect to  the  tree  which  produces  these  two  articles,  so  distinctly  dissimilar  in 
properties,  u^es,  and  external  appearance.  The  plant  whence  kino  is  obtuned 
is  asserted  in  the  Rtmaini  of  Mungo  Park,  and  proved  by  a  specimen 
sent  home,  to  be  the  pieroearpuM  draco^  which  grows  in  Africa,  South  America^ 
and  Java.  The  kino  usually  met  with  comes  from  New  South  Wales,  where 
(under  the  name  o£  red  gum)  it  is  obtained  by  means  of  incisions  in  the  etioa- 
lyptus  retm/era.  Genuine  kino.  Dr.  Ainslie  says,  is  but  partially  known  in 
India. 

It  is  an  opprobrium  to  sdence  that  the  exact  origin  of  many  drugs  very 
commonly  met  with  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  galangals,  bdellium,  myrrh, 
gamboge,  are  all  extremely  common ;  but  the  plants  which  produce  them  are 
not  yet  accuretely  ascertained. 

The  want .  of  correct  information  regarding  the  names  and  charactecs  of 
drugs  has  produced  some  ludicrous  absurdities  in  our  custom  statutes.  For 
example,  the  article  described  by  Dr.  Ainslie  under  the  title  of  Sweet  Flag 
(the  acorut  calamus)  was  rated  in  the  schedule  of  custom-duties  under  two 
denominations,  acorus  and  calamus  aromaticuSf  and  was  subject  to  differemt 
duties :  namely,  if  entered  as  acorus^  a  duty  of  about  7d.  per  lb.  was  levied 
upon  it;'  if  as  calamus  aromaticuSf  it  paid  a  duty  of  about  9d.  per  lb.  The 
framers  of  the  last  customs'  act  have  had  the  sense  to  put  an  end  to  tlua 
absurdity  by  expunging  the  latter  term  altogether. 

Dr.  Ainslie  mentions  a  singular  fact  respecting  this  root :  *'  It  u  a  very 
favourite  medicine  of  the  Indian  practitioners,  and  is  reckoned  so  valuable  in 
the  indigestions,  stomach-aches,  and  bowel-affections  of  chUdren,  that  there 
is  a  penalty  incurred  by  any  druggist  who  will  not  open  his  door  in  the  middle 
i>f  the  night  aiid  sell  it  if  demanded." 

The  descriptions  which  Dr.  Ainslie  gives  of  the  various  articles,  though 
necessarily  brief,  are  often  amusing  to  the  general  reader,  being  occasionally 
preceded  by  historical  notices,  which  furnish  particulars  respecting  their  disco- 
very, their  early  uses,  and  their  imaginary  virtues  in  the  opinion  of  our  anoea- 
tore.  We  may  instance  die  articles  **  Sugar  "  (I,  407),  **  Tea  "  (I,  434),  and 
-^  Wine**  (1, 473).     From  the  latter  we  extract  the  following  as  a  specimen  :— 

The  Hindoos  never  toudi  wine,  except  when  it  it  pmeribed  to  them.  medidDally. 
The  Peruoot  eonslder  itas  a  most  valuable  stomachic  and  cordial,  and  place  what  they 

call  Uft*«  ^^A  *A^^  meywaha,  which  aignifics  all  kinda  of  firuit  winei^  amongat 

their  admydhheexeh. 

Wines  are  much  dnuik  by  such  European  inhabitants  in  India  as  can  afford  them, 
and  are  certainly  mora  conducive  to  health  than  arrack,  wliidi,  in  former  yean,  was 
but  too  liberally  indulged  in.    Those  chiefly  brought  to  table  are  sherry,  Madeira,  port, 
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danl^  and  Gape  Madein.  Tht  6fBt  hai  ■  degree  of -MtterncM  in  It,  and  agreci  better 
tridi  daKcMte  atomiichB  than  Madeira,  which  is  of  all  wines,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
VMtt  to  ptoduoe  acidij^  in  the  first  passiges :  a  fact  so  well  established,  that  of  late 
ysais  it  ia  [has  been]  little  drank  [drunkj  by  the  dyspeptic  in  India.  Port,  in  that 
ooontry,  ia  apt  to  bind,  i^nd  should  be  taken  with  caution.  Where  there  is  either  gene* 
nl  infianmiaiion,  as  in  simple  fzwr^  ardent  fever;  or  organic  inflammation,  as  in  hepa- 
titis, &c.,  wine  is  a  poison.  In  cases  of  pure  languor  and  debility,  in  India,  the 
asCest  and  most  certain  cordial  is  claret,  which  is  at  once  antiseptic,  gently  stimulating, 
and  ^erient.  It  has  appeared  to  me  particularly  indicated  for  such  as  are  convalescent 
from  t3fphits  fever,  in  a  great  degree  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  powerful  anti -putrescent 
quality  ;  and  to  prove  how  much  nature  hcraelf  seems  to  be  in  unison  with  this  opinion, 
I  may  state  that  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  delicate  lady,  who,  for  aevend  days  together, 
alkcr  recovering  firom  a  nervous  fever,  took,  while  at  dinner,  and  after  it,  a  whole  bottle 
of  daret,  without  feeling  in  the  slightest  d^ree  inebriated. 

Tlie  Persians,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm's  account,  claim  to  themselves  the  discovery  of 
tnne,  which,  they  say,  was  first  made  by  the  famous  Jemsheed,  one  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Persia ;  it  has  hence  been  called,  in  that  country,  ziihertkkooAi  or  delightful 


Dr.  Ainslie  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  East-India  Company  for  his 
liberal  recommendation  of  their  staple  commodity,  tea,  which  he  thinks  not 
only  not  prejadicial  to  the  human  constitution,  but  possessed  of  positive 
▼irtnes ;  indeed,  he  goes  beyond  ordinary  bounds  in  its  praise :  ''  To  the  se- 
dentary and  literary,  tea  is  certainly  a  great  blessing,  as  it  enlivens  without 
heating ;  nay,  I  should  almost  be  inclined  to  go  a  little  further,  and  partly 
ascribe  to  its  prudent  use  some  of  that  brilliancy  of  imagination  .and  fineness 
oi  lancy,  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  the  poets  and  novel-writers  of  our 
happy  ooontry,  where  so  much  is  drank." 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  contains  an  account  of  the  medicines  used 
in  the  East  (which  are  thus  kept  afiart  from  the  drugs  produced  in  India,  and 
known  in  European  practice,  contained  in  the  first  volume) ;  this  part  of  the 
woik  IS  preceded  by  short  but  sensible  preliminary  observations  upon  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  the  Hindoos ;  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Ainslie  repels  a  rude 
attadc  of  M.  Sonnerat,  upon  the  medical  practitioners  of  India,  who,  so  fitf 
from  being  **  pretenders  to  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  who  had  been 
washermen,  weavers,  or  blacksmiths,"  as  stated  by  the  French  traveller,  our 
anthor  says,  ai^  often  doctors  by  descent,  and  are,  geqerally  speaking, 
acquainted  with  all  the  learning  of  the  Hindoos. 

We  do  not  pretend  (for  the  reason  before  stated.)  to  give  a  detailed  review  of 
this  work :  we  recommend  it,  however,  as  a  valuable  accession  to  science,  and 
think  it  highly  creditable  to  the  research  of  the  author. 

We  cannot  quit  the  work  without  noticing  the  numerous  typographical 
cfTors  wluch  it  contains :  proper  names,  for  example,  are  dbfigured  strangely ; 
Dr.  Leyden's  name  is  written  Leydon  and  Leydan ;  the  Abb6  Rochon  is  also 
called  Rochan  and  Rohan,  not  in  a  single  instance,  but  repeatedly.  We  have 
Rhompbios,  Colebroke,  Fleeming,  &c.  &c.  .Such  errors  are  sometimes  una^ 
T<Ndable,  in  spite  €xi  the  greatest  care ;  but  when  so  numerous,  it  proves  negli- 
genoe  somewhere. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

December  2,  1828.— A  general  meeting  of  the  Soddy  w«  held  this  day  ai 
2  o'clock ;  Andrew  Macidew,  Esq.  (Member  of  Council)  in  the  ebair. 
The  following  doostiont  were  presented  :--^ 

From  Sir  A.  Johnston,  Vice-FiKudenty  two  collections  of  dried  plants;  Bomgli^- 
meter ;  a  cliabuk ;  and  a  colar  rope  for  catching  elephants. 

From  Cspt.  MeWflle  Orindlaj,  Fkrt  II.  of  bis  work  on  the  Scenery,  &c.  of  Western 
India. 

-  From  Lieut  Col.  C.  J.  Doyle,  a  sacred  fish  from  Lake  ManasarovaA.  llienatiTes, 
it  is  said,  believe  that  a  fish  of  this  kind  will  protect  the  possessor  of  it  from  all  e^l  in 
this  life,  and  secure  to  him  eternal  felicity  in  the  next. 

Vtom  John  Fleming,  Esq.,  the  Oriental  Miscellany. 

Fhim  Mr.  W.  Huttmann  ("Aswat  Sec,  R.A.S.),  several  Chinese  curiosities. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Keylock  Rusden  and  Major  John  Smithy  Madras  N.  C.»  were 
elected  members  of  this  Society. 

Two  papers  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  the  first  being  an  account. of  a 
Jain  inscription  (the  remarks  upon  which,  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  were  read  at 
the  last  meeting);  and  the  second^  an  account  of  the  Srewacs,  or  Jains,  in 
the  province  of  South  Bihar,  were  read. 

December  16.-^The  general  meeting  was  held  this  day,  at  the  usual  hour; 
Andrew  Macklew,  Esq.  took  the  chur. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :^- 

. »  -      .  • 

Ftom  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  Part  II.  of  Vol,  11.  of  their  Xhnnc- 
lions. 

From  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  R.N.,  through  Dr.  Lyall,  specimens  of  tfa<  followtnc 
minerals  from  New  South  Wales :  iron-stone  (2),  caibonate  of  lime,  granite,  and 
sile'x. 

From  Professor  C.  I.  C.  Eeuvens,  of  Leyden,  his  VerhaDdeling^over  drie  Jav- 
sanscbe  Beelden,  with  plates. 

From  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Monckton  Coombs,  1^  Pl-incipYes  of  Hairiion's  Time- 
Keepen  (printed,  with  plates) ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Observatory  erected  aft  Iftidrast, 
by  eiic  late  W.  PeCrie,  Esq.,  M& 

Fhun  I^eut.  Col.  T.  F«  De  Havilland,  Ko.  T.  df  a  worit  new  pttbMsbing  by  hiln^ 
entitled  Delineations  and  Descriptions  of  PabUc  Edifices  in  and  near  Madias,  Bee* 

The  following  foreign  ambassadors  were  elected  Foreign  Members  of  the 
Society,  1712.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy;  Count  Miinster;  Count  St.  Martin 
d' Agile;  Marquis  Palmella;  Baron  de  Cetto;  Count  MandelslcSh;  M.  de 
Falck  ;  and  also  the  following  foreign  professors :  Professor  G.  H.  Bernstein  ; 
Professor  E.  Rask ;  Professor  Fra&hn ;  and  M.  J.  De  Scherer. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Colebrooke^s  Fourth  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Hindus  was  commenced. 

This  paper  forms  the  fourth  of  the  valuable  series  of  essays  upon  this  sub- 
ject, of  which  the  two  first  have  already  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Society's  JVafuactioru ;  and  the  third  will  appear  in  the  concluding 
part  of  the  volume,  which  it  is  eipected  vriil  be  published  early  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  present  paper  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  heterodox  doctrines 
of  Jin  A  or  BunnHA ;  and  of  yarieue  other  sects  of  inferior  note,  as  the  Poiu* 
paiatt  Charvacat,  Ac, 
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ASIATIC  socisrr  of  OicurcA. 

A  meeting  of  the  Sadelf  mm  Md 
Wednodaj  the  5ih  July,  Ifae  Hon.  X  H. 
BaringlOBy  Eeq.,  the  piaident  of  tho 
Socwtft  iotiw  chair. 

C  K.  Bobiiis»  £sq.»  and  dipt*  Fhmkltn 


Amongst  the  pretentft  made  to  the  mn* 
wnD  end  library  on  this  occeston,  were 
a  slntttte  of  Ssntinatfay  the  siiteenth  Jinn 
or  Jninn  pontiff  of  the  present  era»  pre« 
by  G.  Wdksley»  Esq.     The  ele. 
of  Hindu  Jaw,  prearated  by  thai 
,  Sir  Tbomaa  Strange,   and  rari- 
ringa  of  Bauddba  shrines   and 
traaphra  in  Nepal,  of  an  interaatiog  cha* 
by  —  Hodgson,  Esq. 
The  dnawings  of  the  Bauddfan  templea 
selected  fioin  several  hundreds 
scattered  through  the  valley  of  Nepalv  and 
aUbrd  specimena  of  every  variety  of  form : 
saaae   are   excluaively   Buddhist,    whilst 
othen  are  partially  or  entirely  BrahmanU 
cal,  but  adopted  by  the  Buiddbists,  and 
eonsecrated  to  their  inferior  deities.     The 
drawinga  are  the  work  of  a  native  artist, 
one    of  a  numerous  and 
dasa.    The  artists  of  Nepal 
commence  their  education  at  ten  yean  of 
age,  and  banoa  acquire  great  manual  dex- 
terity which  ifl  displayed  in  the  minuta* 
neas  and  fidelity  of  their  drawings.    Their 
appontna  is  of  the  simplest  kind;    for 
ootlinaa  aligbtly  shaded,  a  piece  of  charcoals 
an  iron  style,  and  one  small  brush  made 
of  goat's  hair,  are  all  the  implements  emi 
ployed,  with  which  the  artist  aeats  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  without  any  support 
for  his  paper  executes  his  drawings.    Tba 
cokmcs  ha  us^  are  brilliant  and  durable; 
but  as  the  study  of  naturfJ  tinte  ia  no  part 
of  the  artist's  training,  it  may  be  easily 
Qoncetved  that  this  ia  a  bmnch  of  the  srt 
in  which  be  does  not  particularly  excel. 

At  this  meeting  various  valuable  papers 
were  laid  on  tlie  table,  consisting  of  re- 
ports presented  to  GevermnenI  wlucfa  were 
CraasfierrBd  to  the  Society^  in  conformity 
to  a  resolution  of  Government  to  make 
oeer  io  the  Asiatic  Society,  fbr  publicatioop 
all  docrnnente  of  a  description  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  geography,  statistics,  of 
Instoiy  of  Indi%  and*  whidi  ar^  wholly  of 
•  Uteravy  or  sdentific  character.  The  pa- 
psfa  preaentnd  on  thia  oocaaion  were  the 
ftUoiring>— 

A  aotaee  of  the  oecucrenco  of  gypanm 
in  the  Indo-Gangetic  tract  of  the  Hima- 
1^  moontelns,  by  Cspt.  Herbert  This 
gjpsmi,  of  which  several  specimens  were 
is  ftmnd  In  the  clay  skto  for- 
wfafasb  constitntes  the  northcni 
of  the  vaUiaa  that  stratcb  along 


the  foot  of  the  gnat  mountain  tract,  and 
wbid^  as  it  possesses  none  of  thecharactera 
of  a  secondary  rock,  must  be  rq;arded 
either  as  transition  or  primary.  The  poai* 
tion  of  this  gypsum  seems,  therefore,  de- 
dsive  of  ite  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  pri- 
mitive rock,  as  one  description  of  it  in 
entitled  by  Werner,  although  doubted  or 
denied  by  some  of  the  prindpal  writen  of 
his  school.  The  most  extensive  deposit  of 
the  Himalayan  gypaum  occurs  in  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  whieb  leaves  the  hills  insme- 
diately  below  the  village  of  Nagul  in  tha 
Debra  Doon.  It  is  of  the  variety  called 
foliated  granular,  of  a  snow  while  colourit 
of  a  lustre  a  little  superior  to  that  of 
white  marble,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all^ 
translucent :  the  specific  gravity  is  S*94k 
A  second  deposit  is  about  two  mrles  up 
the  bed  of  another  stream  which  falla  into 
the  valley ;  and  a  third  ia  on  the  ascent 
ftvm  the  rillage  of  Rajpur,  immediately, 
below  the  hamlet  of  Juree  Fanee.  In  all 
tfaeae  localitiea  the  rock  in  which  it  is  Im- 
bedded develppcs,  on  fracture,  a  strong 
odour  of  suiphnretted  hydrogen. 

A  second  paper,  by  Capt.  HerilMrt^  con^ 
^na  notices  of  varioua  metallic  producte 
of  the  Himalaya  range  :  amongst  these  in 
magnetic  iron-sand,  disseminated  very, 
abundantly  in  mica  slate.  The  grains  are 
highly  sensible  to  the  magnet^  and  are 
rnidily  separated  after  pounding  from  the 
matrix,:  their  spedfic  gvarity  ia  4*81. 
This  ore  is  smelted,  and  yielda  iron  of  n 
very  superior  quali^.  Ia  the  distiiicte  of 
Borela,  Myysp,  and  Bhutnor,.  are  lea4 
manes,  which  have  been  long  worked  by 
the  natives :  the  ore  la  in  all  three  plaoea 
n  steel  grey  granular  galena,  having  a  spa* 
d^c  gravity  of  7  *3.  It  ia  asid  that  Iftftorlf 
these  mines  have  been  lesa  productive  than 
they  formerly  wen,  but  U|is  is  posaiblj 
owing  to  the  superficies  of  the  vdna  beiii^ 
exhausted,  and  the  absence  of  adequate 
meana  to  penetrate  further  into  the  rock. 

An  extract  ftem  the  jaumal  of  LienI; 
Trant,  in  his  mardi  aanwa  the  YonnMh 
mountains,  winch  separate  Ava  from  Ar* 
mean,  describing  the  Kicaan  or  Kiayn 
tribea  by  whom  the  nmuntalna  are  inhabited* 
These  people,  upon  the  sldrto  of  the  moan- 
laina,  are  subject  to  Burman  ;  but  Ih.  d»e 
less  accessible  districto  have  preaervadtfadr 
independence.  Aeeording  to  their  c»wn 
traditiona  they  are  the  aboriginal  tnba» 
bttante  of  tha  Borma  country,  and  ware 
expelled  by  the  present  race,  who  wen 
of  a  Tartar  stock.  They  diiler  very  widely 
in  theis  habite  and  appearance  froaatHiB 
Burmese^  bang  iniiBrior  in  farm  and  foa^ 
tore  to  their  neighbours.  They  hava  na 
chief,  but  ill  dippntes  anongat  t|icnaadvas 

appeal 


appeal  to  a  priest,  who  it  reputed  to  be  a 
deicendaot  from  the  Bupreme  pontiff:  he 
11  termed  IHuMne,  and  acts  as  prophet, 
physician,  and  legislator.  They  have  no 
written  records,  and  a  rery  rude  form  of 
ftith ;  their  chief  homage  being  addressed 
to  a  particular  tree,  under  which,  at  slated 
pericMis,  they  assemble  and  sacrifice  cattle^ 
on  whom  they  subsequently  feast.  An- 
other object  of  adoration  is  the  aerolite, 
for  which,  after  a  thunder-storm,  they 
make  diligent  search,  and  which,  when 
found,  they  deliver  to  the  priest,  by  whom 
it  is  preserved  as  an  infallible  remedy  for 
every  disease.  Amongst  their  peculiar  no- 
tions is  that  of  estimatmg  merit  by  animal 
appetite,  and  he  is  the  man  of  most  rirtue 
who  is  die  amplest  feeder,  and  drinks  to 
most  excess.  As  connected  with  the  an- 
cient history  of  these  regions,  the  moun- 
tain tribes  are  objects  ot  considerable  in- 
terest. 

A  paper  on  the  geography  and  popula- 
tion of  Asam,  bv  Ospt.  Neufville,  brings 
the  progress  of  inquiry  in  that  direction 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  comprehends 
valuable  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  country.  The  course  of  the  Brahma- 
putra is  described  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance east  from  Seddeea:  it  has  not  yet 
been  followed  to  its  source.  The  greater 
sise  of  the  northern  bmnch,  theDibong,  and 
many  peculiar  circumstances  relating  to  its 
course  and  passage,  give  this  stream  the 
strongest  interest  as  connecting  it  with  the 
northern  origin  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The 
proper  branch  of  the  latter,  or  Lohit,  is 
said  to  arise  within  the  hills  from  the 
Brahmu  Kund,  and  if  this  be  correct,  it 
cannot  have  any  relation  to  the  Sanpo,  or 
river  of  Tibet ;  but  the  Dibong  is  said  to 
come  from  a  large  river  that  runs  at  the 
back  of  die  hills,  called  the  Sri  Lohit,  in 
which,  therefore,  we  have  an  approzim*- 
tion  to  the  site  of  Sanpo  of  the  Jesuits' 
charts.  Hiis  river  Is  said  to  rise  from  an 
upper  and  inaccessible  Brahma  Kund.  A 
circumstance  that  confirms  its  connexion 
with  the  Dibong  is  the  sudden  enlargement 
of  the  latter  about  half  a  century  agov 
when  the  whole  country  was  inundated, 
and  vast  numbers  of  people  and  cattle 
swept  away.  The  flood  continued  for  about 
fifteen  days,  during  which  time  various 
agricultural  and  household  implements, 
elephant  trappings,  and  numerous  articles 
bdonging  to  a  race  far  advanced  in  civi. 
lizatlon,  were  washed  down:  these  were 
refbrred  to  the  Kooltahs,  or  Kulitas,  a 
powerful  and  independent  nation,  said  to 
exist  between  the  mountains  bordering 
Assam  and  the  districts  of  the  Grand 
Lama* 

-  The  noithem  and  eastern  districts  of 
Asam  have  been  for  some  years  past 
wiested  from  the  original  possessors  by 
ficreeand  barbarous  tribes,  amongst  whom 
the  Sinhphos,  who  occupy  tha   eastern 
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tracts,  are  the  most  conspicaout.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions  they  descended 
from  heaven ;  but  the  plain  truth  seems  to 
be  that,  about  four  or  five  centuries  ago, 
they  migrated  from  a  mountainous  region 
on  the  bordera  of  China,  gradually  ad- 
vanced  to  the  mountains  skirting  Asam, 
and  within  the  last  forty  yean  established 
themselves  on  the  low  lands  which  they 
at  present  occupy.  They  have  little  sys- 
tem of  law  or  government,  except  being 
divided  into  tribes  under  different  petty 
chiefs  or  gaums,  equal  in  rank  and  au- 
thority, 'nieir  religion  b  that  of  Bnddha, 
but  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  super- 
stitious practices,  the  rriics,  probably,  of 
their  original  creed.  They  offhr  a  sort  of 
worship  to  the  spirits  of  those  who  die  in 
batde,  and  to  the  elements  and  ckmds. 
The  Sinhphos  confine  themselves  duefiy  t» 
the  practice  of  arms,  and  leave  domestic 
occupations  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soli 
to  their  Asamese  slaves,  of  whom  they 
annually  captured  great  numbers,  to  the 
ffradual  depopulation  of  the  country.  It 
IS  no  unimportant  consequence  of  Britisb 
supremacy  in  Asam,  that  the  natives  are 
hencefortli  protected  against  all  snch  ag- 
gression.— lOaL  Gov,  G<uu 

aoTAL  sociRT  OF  UTcaATuaa; 

The  Society  held  its  first  meeting  for 
the  season  on  the  15th  Nov. ;  there  was  a 
very  full  attendance. 

An  insenious  paper  was  read,  com- 
municated by  Sir  W.  Ouseley.  This  paper 
consists  of  two  parts;  the  former  part 
being  a  discussion  relating  to  seversl  fti- 
bulous  anecdotes  respecting  Alexander  tho 
Great,  commonly  considered  as  of  eastern 
origin,  but  assigned  by  the  present  writer 
chiefly  to  Julius  Valerius,  author  of  the 
Jtes  GesUB  Alacandri  Magni,  who  Is  placed 
by  the  editor  of  that  w^n'k,  Signor  Angelo 
Mai,  in  die  third  or  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  second  part.  Sir  W. 
Ouseley  reclaims,  in  favour  of  the  orien- 
tal writers,  a  variety  of  popular  fictions^ 
such  as  Pope's  January  and  May,  Bocc»* 
cio*s  fourth  story  in  the  Decameron,  Psr- 
neirs  Hermit,  the  story  of  Santon  Barslsay 
several  of  the  tales  in  the  Gesia  Jtommio* 
mm,  the  story  of  Whittington  and  his  Ost, 
the  induction  to  Shakespeare's  **  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,*'  &c.,  the  praise  of  invent- 
ing which  has  been  long  usurped  by  Eu- 
ropeans. 

The  first  fasciculus  of  hieioglypbics, 
prepared  under  the  Society's  auspices,  to 
facUitate  the  interpretation  of  these  mystic 
symbols,  was  announced  as  ready  for  dla- 
tributlon  :  it  Is  spendidly  lithographed. 

XAAS  AMOHOSZ  THX  MJkHaATTAft. 

Utere  are  at  present  four  erss  uaad  i» 
die  Biahratia  country  besides  the  €hiMm» 
m.  1st,  dw  Sbalivaban;  Sd,  the  SoofMus. 
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or  Anbic  j«v;  8d,  the  Fimlee  jeaf; 
ind  4tli,  llie  Raj-Abidiik,  or  ftrnn  Om 
dbli  of  Serajee*!  awending  the  throne. 
The  era  of  SbaliYahan  commences  with 
dw  acceasion  of  that  prince  to  power  in 
the  year  77-78  of  the  Christian  era.     The 
Soonun  (generally  written  Sbahoorsun  by 
llabomedans)  was  introduced  in  the  Mirg 
(or  bii8tMmdman*8  year  of  the  Hindoos)  in 
tbe  year  of  the  Hejira  745,  which  corres- 
ponds with  A.D.  1344.45.     The  Fusslee 
tn  commenced  to  the  north  of  the  Ner- 
buddab  in  the  reign  of  Akber,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  Deccan  by  his  grand- 
son.  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hcjira 
1047,  or  A.D.  1637-38.   The  Soorsun  and 
Finslee  are  merely  solar  years,  setting  out 
with  the  date  of  the  year  of  the  Hejira 
when  they  commenced,  but  without  mak- 
ing allowance,  in  future  reckoning,  for  the 
difference  between    the  solar  and  lunar 
jcars;  by  which  means  they  differ  rather 
more  than  tliree  years  every  century.^ 
[Da/f  *<  BmU.  €f  the  Uahrattas. 

BOBKSO  oaa  of  AirfiMOirT* 
This  mineral  is  brought  from  two  places 
in  the  fskuid  of  Borneo;  Sadang,  and 
Samwah,  where  it  is  found  accumubM 
in  large  inisBm,  or  rstber  mountaina,  from 
wbicb  it  is  quarried,  and  not  dug  out  of 
nuDCS  as  in  Europe.  These  are  situated 
imr  tbe  mers,  and  are  easily  accessible  by 
large  boata,  which  carry  the  ore  to  the  sea. 
Fkom  tbis  it  will  appear  that  the  supply  of 
encimonj  from  Borneo  will  only  be  limited 
by^  tbe  demnnd ;  and  as  long  as  the  price 
contlaue*  so  high  in  EngUind,  the  quantity 
lequired  for  this  market  will  be  considera- 
ble. We  may  add  that  we  regard  this  as 
one  of  the  moat  Yaloable  discoveries  which 
Britisfa  energy  and  enterprise  in  this  part 
of  the  world  have  ever  brought  into  opera- 
tioo..— Ifing.  CkHm,^  July  6. 

Another  number  of  this  paper  states  that 
die  Bomenn  traders  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  prieca  they  obtained  last  season, 
•!■■»  they  have  imported  considerably  quan- 
titiee  into  Singapore;  one  prahu  alone 
bfiMght  1|000  peculs,  which  they  offered 
m,  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pecul  (about 
I|d  per  lb.),  which  is  one-half  leu  than 
die  priea  of  last  year. 

TUB   GANOn. 

So  mocfa  is  this  river  reverenced  among 
die  Hindoos,  that  many  Brahmins  will 
not  lodk  upon  it,  nor  throw  saliva  into  it, 
aor  wMfa  themselves  nor  their  clothes  in  its 
valen.  In  one  of  their  books,  among 
vmaj  other  foraas.  of  praise  to  be  offered 
to  Ganga,  is  the  following :— **  O  God- 
deos  *  the  owl,  that  lodges  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  on  thy  banks  is  exalted  beyond 
Beasme ;  while  the  emperor,  whose  palace 
U  far  from  thee,  thou^  he  mav  posseia  a 
aaOlioMof  aUrtdy  elep^tap  and  may  have 


the  wives  of  millions  of  eonmiered  ene. 
mies  to  serre  him,  is  nothing. 

KOSSXAM  VOTAOB  OF  DXSCOVXBT. 

Another  Russian  voya^  of  discovery  is 
now  in  progress.  The  ships  of  war  MoUtr 
and  iSmiaottt,  commanded  by  Captains 
Stanjikowich  and  Litke»  are  under  orders 
to  survey  the  coasts  belonging  to  Bussia 
in  the  North  Pacific :  the  former  taking 
the  north-west  of  America  and  the  Aleu- 
tian islands;  and  the  latter  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia,  Bearing's  Straits,  &c.  The 
coast  of  Kamschatka,  the  Caroline  islands^ 
the  sea  of  Otschosk,  &c.  &c.  are  all  to  be 
examined  by  the  expedition,  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  which  four  years  are  allotted. 

OK  THE  OBOAN  OF  BXNBNOLXNCB   IIK 
ANIMALS. 

Dr.  Paterson,  of  Calcutta,  in  a  phre- 
nological essay  "  on  the  Organ  of  Bene- 
volence,'* has  the  following  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  animal  kingdom:— 

"  In  the  lower  animals  this  feeling  ia 
manifested  in  very  different  degrees.  Some 
species  are  very  naturally  good-tempered, 
others  extremely  wicked  and  ferocious. 
The  chamois  has  not  near  such  a  peaceabU 
disposition  as  the  goat  and  sheep;  the 
tiger  is  more  cruel  than  tbe  lion ;  the 
hysBiia  than  the  wolf;  the  wolf  than  the 
dog ;  the  Angora  cat  is  better  natured  than 
tbe  common  cat. 

«  In  the  race  of  apes,  what  mischievous 
creatures  the  baboons  are,  and  what  a  soft» 
ness  of  character  has  the  orang-outang ! 

"  Witli  birds  we  still  are  sensible  of  a 
like  difference.     The  guinea-fowl  is  much 
more  mischievous  than  the  common  fowl 
of  our  poultry  yards.     There  are  species 
of  paroquets  who  cannot  leave  off*  a  na- 
tural habit  of  biting  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches them ;  there  are  other  paroqueU 
who  are  deliglited  in  caressing  and  in  being 
caressed,     ra.  the  horse  the  organ  of  be- 
nevolence is  situated  In  the  middle  of  bis 
foreb«id.    When  this  region  is  hollow  or 
flat,  we  then  predicate  of  a  horse  that  be 
is  vicious,  not  safe,  and  disposed  to  bite. 
Good-tempered  docile  horses  have  this  r^ 
gion  full.     Gall  says  he  has  made  a  thou 
sand  observations  on  this  subject,  and  never 
found  one  exception. 

'<  At  Berlin,  Drs.  Spurxheim  and  Gall 
distinguished,  out  of  forty  cows  that  were 
kept  in  tbe  stables  of  the  minister  of  stale 
there,  the  most  wicked  of  them  all. 

**  The  Marquis  of  Boisgelin  presented 
to  Dr.Gall  the  head  of  a  tame  wolf,  which, 
from  its  youngest  years,  had  been  distin- 
guished for  its  good-nature.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  it  was  put  to  death,  it  licked  the 
hand  of  its  master  to  implore  his  pi^, 
and  the  head  of  tliis  wolf  was  fuller  in 
this  region  than  the  generality  of  wolves' 

heads.   • 
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"  If  you  comiMre  the  li«id  of  the  Oui- 
nea-pig  wkb  the  head  of  the  miscfaieyous 
hamster,  you  will  find  the  latter  is  de- 
prived of  much  brain  in  this  part.  Again, 
the  brown  bear  has  the  head  much  more 
elevated  than  the  white  bear,  which  is  ex- 
cessiTeljp  ferocious  and  savage.  Amongst 
'  the  pigeons  the  most  wicked,  catumba  m- 
cchatica,  has  the  head  at  this  region  flatter 
than  other  species  of  pigeons. 

"  Moreover,  crocodiles,  fishes  of  prey, 
as  the  pike  and  shark  ;  the  eagle,  the  hawk, 
the  diamois,  have  this  region  either  plain 
or  depressed  :  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  on 
the  contrary,  have  it  full  and  prominent ; 
and  die  same  law  prevails  throughout  nil 
animal  nature."— [^^t^o/  fVteldt/  Mess. 

TIN   MINES   or  JOHOEB. 

Some  members  of  the  Singapore ''  Yacht 
Club  "  made  an  excursion,  in  June  last^ 
to  JobOre.     On  ascending  the  river,  they 
discovered  an  ancient  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Malay  rajahs,  formed  by  piling  up  large 
flat  stones  and  filling  up  the  centre  with 
€a)rth.     Two  stones  were  standing  erect 
about  a  ibot  apart,  three  feet  high,  of  the 
•aame  form,  very  handsomely  carved,  and 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation :  they  are 
of  hard  sandstone.  They  afterwards  landed 
at  the  village  of  Gongong,  to  vuit  the  tin 
mines  formerly  worked  by  the   Qiinese 
•ndcr  the  saltan.     The  hill  from  whence 
Hm  ore  was  taken  is  about  SOO  feet  in 
circumference,  and  600  feet  from  the  river 
aide.     The  ore  ties  about  twelve  feet  under 
'the  surfiice,  in  a  stratum  of  coarse  quarry 
aand  mixed  with  white  clay,  and  about  a 
foot  deep,  under  which  is  a  bed  of  rolled 
pieces  of  quartz  and  beautifully  white  in. 
dursted  clay,  of  different  sixes,  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  pounds  in  weight ;  some 
pieces  of  the  clay,  when  broken,  diowed 
^traces  of  iron  about  the  centre,  but  the  out. 
aide  remained  colourless.  Above  the  coarse 
aand  is  a  bed  of  fine  white  clay,  about  six 
ftet  thick ;  above  it  a  yellowish  clay,  and 
on  the  surface  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
mould,  in  which  grows  fern,  coarse  grass, 
and  some  stinted  shrubs.   There  is  another 
mine  said  to  be  of  the  same  description, 
-the  ore  of  which  appeared  to  be  In  small 
quantities;   the  natives  said  they  could 
4nily  earn  six  fanams  a  day  by  washing  the 
aand  and  collecting  the  ore,  but  the  woiIl 
has  bitheito  been  carried  on  on 
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or  UkeljF  to  becone  so,  are  the  foUowiiig : 
rice,*grani,  cotton,  indigo,  cardamoms^ 
black  peoper,  aloes,  suoar,  saltpetre^  salt, 
teak  iimber,  sticUac,  kut*h,  or  terra  ja. 
pooica,  areca  nuts,  dammer,  fustic,  sapaa 
wood,  earth  oil,  honey,  bees* -wax,  ivoiy, 
rubies,  and  sapphires.  The  mineral  pro. 
ducts  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  silver, 
antimony,  white  statuary  marble,  lime- 
stone, and  coal. 

The  teak  forests  are  described  by  persons 
who  have  visited  them  to  be  of  the  most 
extensive  description,  and  fully  equal  to 
any  possible  demand,  for  a  period  beyond 
computation.  The  sugar  is  manufactured 
by  Chinese,  and  is  white,  and  of  good 
quality:  the  exportation  of  it  was  pro- 
hibited ;  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and 
encoursgement  were  given  to  the  manu- 
facture,  it  might  be  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  price  of  the  clayed  sugar  at 
Ava  was  thirty  to  thirty-six  rupees  the  100 
vis,  or  365  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Burman  territory, 
the  districts  of  Sarwah  and  Sarswadi 
especially,  is  considered  as  particularly 
adspted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo :  the 
pUnt  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cultivated 
by  the  natives  for  domestic  use ;  mere  than 
one  factory  was  about  to  be  established  by 
Europeans  when  the  war  broke  out 

Hie  principal  articles  of  import  by  aea 
into  the  Burman  dominions,  are  Bengal, 
Madrss,  and  British  piece-goods,  British 
woollens,  iron,  wrought  ai^  un wrought, 
copper  for  sheathing,  lead,  quicksilver, 
borax,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  flre- 
arms,  sugar,  arrack,  rum,  and  a  little 
opium,  earthen-ware,  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish glass-ware,  coooa-nut  and  betel-not. 
The  trade  in  British  piece-goods  has,  of 
late  years,  much  increased,  whilst  that  of 
Madras  pjece-goods  has  prapartlooately  di- 
minished. 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  the  BomuBi 
dominions  an  acdve  trade  is  carried  on 
with  China  and  other  eastern  states ;  the 
chief  emporium  is  at  a  place  called  Baii- 
mok  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  at  Midai, 
four  or  five  miles  to  tlie  northward  of 
Amctapura.  Mahomnedan  and  Bunnaki 
merchaLntB  of  Ava  go  to  Banrno  to  meet 
the  Chinese,  part  of  whom,  not  unusually 
four  or  five  thousand,  come  down  to  Mi- 
dai.  The  Chinese  import  copper,  orpi- 
ment,  quicksilver,  vermillion,  iron  pansi. 


nas  Diioeno  oeen  catneo  on  on  a  very  ., — '  ^ — 7  7.  •'"'■'-—;'"»  ••*'"  r— -» 
confined  scale,  and  a  further  trial  miirfit  •?  r""'  ^  rhubarb,  tea,  fine  honey,  raw 
bring  a  riclu.r_bed  to  light ;  this  might     "^$^5^L";iK'^.?L"J^i^!^?^.^iy 


cheaply  and  easily  be  effected  by  boring  in 
diflTerent  places.  The  ore  is  in  the  form 
of  very  fine  sand,  the  same  as  it  occurs  in 
the  rich  mines  of  Bangka ;  the  clay  appears 
wdl  suited  for  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery. 


coMMxacx  or  thx  auaxAir  smpirje. 
The  natural  products  of  the   Burman 
empire  which  are  articles  of  exportation, 


and  a  few  fresh  fruits,  with  dogs  and  phea- 
sents  :  the  Chinese  travel  on  small  horsee 
and  mules,  and  are  said  to  be  two  mootha 
on  the  road. 

The  tea  brought  by  the  Chinese  is  blade, 
and  made  up  in  round  cakes  or  balls : 
some  of  it  is  of  very  fine  flavour,  and  it 
is  all  of  a  veir  difierent  description  from 
any  that  is  sold  in  the  market  ot  Canton ; 
the  better  qualities  are  well  adapted  for 

Europe; 
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Europe;  the  retail  price  ift  but  one  tikel, 
Utde  more  than  a  rupee,  for  one  Tia,  or 
newly  four  pounds.  This  tee  is  used  by 
dl  wlio  can  afford  it;  but  a  cbeeper 
avty  aeid  to  be  the  produce  of  some  pert 
of  the  Burman  territory,  is  an  article  of 
great  and  general  deoiand.  It  is  eaten 
sfto'  meals  with  garlic  and  seaamum  oil, 
sod  it  is  ciMtomary  to  ofl^  it  to  guests  and 
sbangen  aa  a  token  of  welcome. 

The  returns  of  the  trade  with  {fie  Chinese 
are  chiefly  cotton,  ivory,  and  bees' -wax, 
with  a  sniall  quantity  of  British  woollens, 
duefly  broad-eloth  and  carpets.  The  quan- 
tity of  cotton  is  annually  rery  considera. 
Me,  it  is  estimated  at  not  lees  than  70/X)0 
bales  of  SOOlfas.  each  ;  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  cleaned.  The  Ave  cotton  of  the 
lower  proTJnces  is  of  short  staple;  but 
that  of  the  upper  long,  and  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture. The  cotton  of  Pegu,  it  is  said,  is 
sent  to  ChiUagong  and  Dacca,  and  is  the 
material  of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins. 

Another  line  of  traffic  is  that  with  the 
country  of  the  Shans,  or,  as  it  is  term- 
ed by  Europeans,  the  kingdom  of  Lao. 
The  Shan  traders  repair  annually,  in  the 
dry  season,  to  the  Burman  country,  bring- 
ing with  them  sticklac,  bees -wax,  a  yellow 
dye  wood,  various  drugs  and  gums,  raw 
silk,  lacquered  war^  i«uly-mMle  jackets 
stuffiad  with  cotton,  onions,^  garlic,  tur- 
Bcricv  and  a  eoaise  sugar  in  cakes.  The 
chief  returns  are  dry  fish,  nappi,  and  salt. 
The  chief  fair  at  which  the  Shans  attend 
is  at  Flek,  rix  or  dght  miles  south  of 
Ava,  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Irmwuddy  under  the  walls  of  the  capital : 
there  are  several  small  fairs  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Irrawuddy,  and  one  more 
fnnwdwable  is  annually  held  at  the  Dagon 
Figoda,  near  BangoQo.^[Ca2,  Gov.  Gaz., 

THI  TALUrOT  TRXK. 

A  leaf  of  this  extraordinary  tree  has 
lately  been  brought  over  from  the  island  of 
C^lon,  of  which  place  it  is  a  native,  and  is 
BOW  in  Ihe  possession  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Fletcher,  of  Hampstead.  The  leaf  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation ;  it  measures 
Ibuy  deven  feet  in  height,  sixteen  feet 
acroBS  its  widest  spread,  and  fh>m  thirty- 
eight  to  forty  feet  in  drcumference.  If 
expanded  as  a  canopy,  it  is  sufficient  to  de- 
fcod  a  dinner  party  of  six  from  the  rays  of 
the  son,  and  in  C^lon  is  carried  about 
by  the  natives  iot  tlni  purpose. 

ram  beejafook  aw, 

Tfab  great  cannon  is  called  Mullik-i- 
Myden,  dr  '*  Sovereign  of  the  plain  ;*'  but 
<1W  netiif  I  of  Beejapoor  insist  on  calling 
k  MeoUM-Mydan,  or  ^  lion  of  the  plain.  '* 
Its  muxsle  is  4  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter  ;  the 
calibre  2  ft.  4  in.  It  wasrastatAhmednug. 
gnr,  A.D.  1549,  by  a  native  of  Constant! - 
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nople^  named  Hooaein-khan.  Aurungsebe 
put  an  inscription  upon  it  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  Beejapoor  in  1685,  which 
has  led  to  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to 
have  been  cast  at  that  time.  It  is  alike 
curious  from  its  dimensions  and  its  history. 
The  Bombay  Government  in  1823  was 
particularly  desirous  of  sending  it  to  the 
King  of  England,  and  an  engineer  was 
sent  to  examine  it  for  the  purpose ;  but 
the  present  state  of  the  roads  renders  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  such  a  large 
mass  of  metal  to  the  coast  almost  insupera- 
ble.—[2>u^j  Hist,  f^  Makraitas, 

POLLT  or  IDOLATET. 

Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  says 
trsdition,  was  not  only  an  idolator  but 
manufacturer  of  idols,  which  he  used  to 
expose  for  public  sale.  Being  obliged  to 
go  out  one  day  upon  particular  business,  he 
desired  Abraham  to  superintend  for  him : 
Abraham  obeyed  reluctantly.  **  What  is 
the  price  of  that  god  ?'*  asked  an  old  man 
who  had  just  entered  theplace  of  sale,  point- 
ing to  an  idol  to  which  he  took  a  fancy.  **  Old 
man,"  said  Abraham,  '*  may  I  permitted 
to  ask  thine  age  ?*' — "  Three-score  years," 
replied  the  age-stricken  idolater.  **  Three^ 
score  years  !"  exclaimed  Abraham,  "  and 
then  thou  wouldst  worship  a  thing  that 
has  been  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  my 
father's  slaves  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours !  Strange  that  a  man  of  sixty 
should  be  willing  to  bow  down  his  grey 
head  to  a  creature  of  a  day  !'*  .The  man 
was  overwhelmed  with  shame,  and  went 
away.  After  this  there  came  a  sedate  and 
grave  matron,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  large 
dish  with  flour.  "  Here,**  said  she, ''  have 
I  brought  an  offering  to  the  gods;  place 
it  before  them,  Abraham,  and  bid  them 
be  propitious  to  me.**—"  Place  it  before 
them  thyself,  foolish  woman,*'  said  Abra- 
ham, "  thou  wilt  soon  see  how  greedily 
they  will  devour  it.**  She  did  so.  In  the 
mean  time  Abraham  took  a  hammer,  broke 
the  idols  in  pieces,  all  exciting  the  largest, 
in  whose  lunds  he  placed  the  instrument 
of  destruction.  Terah  returned,  and  with 
the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation,  be- 
held  the  havoc  amongst  his  fisvourite  gods. 
"  What  is  all  this,  Abraham  ?  what  pro- 
lane  wretch  has  dared  to  use  our  gods  in 
this  manner?"  exclaimed  the  infatuated 
and  indignant  Terah.  "  Why  should  I  con- 
ceal  any  thing  from  my  father?**  replied 
the  pious  son.  "  During  thine  absence 
there  came  a  woman  with  yonder  ofierings 
for  the  gods;  she  placed  it  before  them. 
The  younger  gods  who,  as  well  may  be 
supposed,  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  long 
time,  greedily  stretched  forth  their  bands 
and  began  to  eat  before  the  old  god  had 
given  them  permission.  Enraged  at  their 
boldness,  he  rose,  took  the  hammer,  and 
punished  them  for  their  want  of  respect  !** 
'^[Medrash  BereikUk  Itahah, 
K 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 
Fart  at.  Gwge,  larA  Jwu  18W. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  CouncQ  is  pleued  to 

ablith  to  the  annv  the  following  letter  from  Brig, 
n.  Cotton,  on  hu  retiring  Jhrom  the  oomniand  m 
the  MadrM  dlvitiao  of  troope  in  Ave. 

To  David  Hill,  Eiq.,  diief  aecretary  to  the  Go- 
Temment  at  Fort  St  George. 

Sir:  The  command  of  the  Madrai  tioom  in 
Ava,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  war,  having  terminated  by 
the  ratiflcaUon  of  peace  between  the  British  Go- 
▼emment  and  the  King  of  Ava,  it  b  imposaible  for 
me  to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  distlnguiahed  body 
with  whom  I  have  been  aMOciated  without  ex- 
/entng  to  Hi*  Exc  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
JouncUmy  Mnieof  the  seal*  gallantry,  and  disci- 
pline which  the  troops  from  Fort  St  George  have 
dim>layed  throughout  a  long  course  of  arduous 
service. 

t.  It  is  not  wldiin  the  confined  limits  of  a  re- 

Krt  possible  to  do  Justice  to  individual  merit; 
t  the  exemplary  conduct  of  every  officer  and 
soldier  who  has  been  employed,  whether  of  H.M.'s 
i^giments  or  of  the  H.C.'s  European  and  native 
troops,  has  been  so  conspicuous  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  selection,  and  to  deserve  that  I  should 
solicit  to  place  my  grateftil  aclcnowledgment  of 
their  services  upon  the  records  of  government 

3.  The  fatigues  of  the  various  campaigns,  and 
thdr  uncommon  privations,  have  been  cheerfully 
Ihared  by  all  indiscriminately  t  but  the  patient  en- 
durance by  the  native  raiments  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  so  novel  a  service,  waving  the  prejudices  of 
caste,  and  the  customs  by  which  they  nave  been 
influenced  by  ages,  are  beyond  the  measured  terms 
of  praise,  and  evince  how  well  they  have  deserved 
the  truly  paternal  care  and  indulgence  of  an  en- 
lightened Govemmeot,  which  have  been  extended 
with  equal  liberality  to  the  European  and  the  na- 
tive soHiier. 

4  The  support  which  I  have  universally  derived 
from  Lieut  Cols.  Armstrong,  C.B.,  Brodie,  Pep- 
per, Godwin,  and  Parlby,  has  been  only  equalled 
by  the  gallantry  with  which  they  have  lea  their 
brigades  whenever  opposed  to  the  enemy,  and  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Lieut  Col.  Com.  Macdowall, 
UeutCoL  Conry,  and  the  remaining  brave  officers 
and  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty. 

A.  1  hare  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  bring  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  the  seal  and  ability  with  which  their  re- 
spective departments  have  been  conducted  hy 
Capt  Hitduns,  dep.  a^).  gen.,  and  Capt  Steel, 
dep.  quart  mast  gen. ;  and  1  bM:  to  repeat  that 
they  have  always  deserved  my  coimdence. 

&  The  indelatigable  exertions  which  have  been 
cobemplifled  by  Superintend.  Surg.  Dr.  Reward, 
and  the  subordinate  medical  officers ;  the  regu- 
larity which  has  been  preserved  in  the  hospiuls. 
and  the  professional  dull  which  has  Jnen  evinced, 
call  for  my  best  acknowledgments. 

7.  The  Madras  commissariat  under  Capt  Tul- 
lodi,  aalst  commis  gen.,  has  been  remarked  for 
ita  efficiency  in  all  emergencies;  and  I  mention 
him  to  Government  as  an  able  and  sealous  officer. 
&  To  Major  Stock,  and  subsequently  to  Capt. 
Tod>  paymasters,  J  am  indebted  for  the  atleutMm 
and  regularity  with  which  the  dutlbiof  the  pay  de* 
partmenta  have  been  carried  on. 

9.  LleutCoL  Hopkhison,  commandinfftheaTtfl- 
lery,  and  Lieut  Underwood,  commanding  engi- 
neer, having  been  always  employed  with  the  officer 
oommanding  the  combined  forces,  the  acknow- 
ledcmsnt  of  their  valuable  services  rests  with 
higher  authority. 

l(k  Having  gone  through  the  pleasing  duty  of 
expressing  my  sentiments  of  the  gallantry  and 
meritorious  exertions  of  the  Madras  division  of 
troops,  I  beg  respectfully  to  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  for 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  entrusted  to 
•o Impoortant  a  command ;  and  to  assure  His  Exc 


that  the  height  of  my  ambltkm  will  be  to  find  my- 
self placed,  upon  any  future  occasion.  In  a  post  so 
flattering  and  so  honourable. 

I  have,  dec. 

W.  COTTON,  Brig.  Geo. 
Calcutta.  May  99th,  18SM. 

The  Govefnor  in  Coundl  deems  It  proper  to  re- 
peat in  G.  O.  the  acknowledgments  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Cotton's  distinguished  services  in  Ava,  whicn  have 
already  been  often  conveyed  to  that  officer.  To 
leal.  Judgment,  and  galuntry,  and  to  the  moat 
active  and  unremitting  attention  to  all  the  duties 
of  his  arduous  and  important  command.  Brig. 
Gen.  Cotton  has  united,  in  a  remarkable  degree^ 
the  faculty  of  carrying  other  men's  minds  uoog 
with  him,  and  has  thus  tnrought  the  division  under 
hto  orders  to  act  with  one  heart  and  hand.  The 
Governor  in  Council  is  persuaded  that  the  aenti- 
ments  expressed  in  the  roresoing  letter  will  be  pe- 
culiarly gratifying  to  every  mdividual,  both  of  the 
staff  and  in  the  Ime  who  served  In  that  dlvisioii. 

The  troops  of  this  presidency  who  were  engaged 
in  fore^  service  acainst  the  dominions  of  the 
King  or  Ava  have  already  been  honoured  by  the 
approbation  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
and,  although  this  Government  is  sensible  that  iu 
praise  cannot  add  any  weight  to  that  distinction, 
yet  it  is  a  ffratefui  duty  which  it  gladly  discharges 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Supreme  Government 
in  acknowledging  the  admirable  military  spirit  dis- 

Elayed  througnout  the  service  in  Ava  and  Arracafi 
y  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
private,  of  H.M.'s  and  the  H.C.'s  troops,  European 
and  native. 

The  expedition  to  Ava  has  been  dIstlngiiislMd 
from  every  former  expedition  sent  from  India,  by 
its  duration,  by  its  great  privations,  by  dlfficultiei 
of  evenr  kind  arising  from  the  climate  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  by  its  constant  harassing 
duties,  and  by  its  frequent  conflicts  with  the  ene- 
my. The  European  troops,  in  meeting  and  over- 
coming all  these  obstacles,  have  nobly  sustained 
the  character  of  the  British  army.  The  native 
troops  have  proved  themselves  worthy  or  fighting 
in  the  same  ranks  with  European  soldiers. 

In  many  former  instances  the  native  troopa  of 
this  presidency  have  cheerAilly  gone  on  foreipi 
service ;  but  in  none  has  the  spirit  of  enterprixe 
been  so  high,  and  the  devotion  to  the  service  so 
universal,  u  in  the  late  war.    No  leas  than  seven- 
teen regimenU  (the  1st,  3d,  7th.  9th,  lOth,  12th, 
16th,  18th,  82d,  20th,  28th,  ftUh,  32d,  34th,  38th, 
38th,    43d),  besides  the  head-quarters  and    two 
squadrons  of  the  1st  Lt  Cav.,  detachment  of  Go- 
lundause  and  of  gun-lascars,   the  head-quarters 
and  four  companies  of  the  35th  N.I.,  and  the 
head-quarters  and  seven  companies  of  the  1st  bat 
pioneers,  actually  proceeded  to  Ava  and  Arracan. 
Two  regiments  more  (the  24th  and  31st),  and  the 
remainder  of  the  35th  were  in  readiness  to  follow. 
The  orders  for  foreign  service  u  ere  received  by  all 
of  them  with  enthmiaan :  whole  regiments  csa- 
barked  without  the  deficiency  of  a  man ;  and  r»> 
peatcd  instances  occurred  of  extraordinary  forced 
marches  of  parties  absent  from  the  head-quarten 
of  a  regiment  about  to  embark,  In  order  that  Ihtj 
might  not  be  left  behind.    Conduct  so  hooouraUe 
to  the  native  army,  so  gratifying  to  the  govern- 
ment does  not  cease  to  be  of  use  with  the  occasion 
which  called  it  forth ;  its  influence  will  reach  to 
future  times,  and  it  will  long  be  regarded,  both  in 
India  and  in  Europe,  as  a  memoraDle  example  for 
imitation  to  the  sepoys,  and  for  emulation  to  Iho 
successors  of  those  European  officers  who  have 
made  them  what  they  are. 

It  is  directed  that  th*s  general  order  be  trana- 
lated  and  carefully  escplained  to  the  native  offloeia, 
non-commissjonea  officers,  and  sepoys,  of  every 
native  regiment  in  the  service. 

By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Goremor  in  Councfl. 

D.  HILL,  Chief  Secretazy. 

Sir:  Permit  me,  for  the  Information  of  Mi^. 
Gen.  Nicolls,  commanding  thr  second  division  of 
the  army,  to  give  you  a  det.i  1  of  the  operations  of 
the  column  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  place 
ini  at  the  head  of  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  inat^ 
for  the  assault  of  Bhurtpare*  by  the  rt-eatering 


vbb  (olhia-l-dfkn.  undR  Cipt.  Andtnon,  Iwo  bullao  to  Ihb  I  left  dpi.  Kmtiu  wUh  hk  nu- 

supanta  oT  th>  H.Ci  lu  EurgpBui  mfl.,  un-  puj,  u  I  undentood  IhU  Iht  Mil).  0<>>'  nUiad 

dir  Cipt.  Orchard,  one  ennpuy  of  lh«U(ti  ngL  IliatscciilcnullipanlHilKHildlMkft  Inllwni. 

M.I.,  nndar  Cspl.  HircB.  •ndoHnmiWDTortb*  Prom  IhlithcRwu  bo  oppmltliiD,  (nuludk* 

ITth  N.I..  RaamiBdHl  by  Capi.  Hnring.  oF  itai  niRny  flyLi«  by  tM  Utubund  GUt,  by 

K»  «»  » It  cmw  to  DT  nn  IbttheadTunar  th*  Njimiii"  (!«•-  m»r  th.  nlh.  iw  ilkMniiw 

^  9Kh  n(t.)  In  quli  Iht  tmcba,  I  nwred  m  the  i 

Flhc  dluh  ID  reach  Um  1 1 — 

■uflHrd  nothing  till  1  na 

opoHd  to  ■  flankiw  tr 

ddaytoic  ouihIth  For  thr 

•dinlwcnuHlid  Inpluiiiiihnii.  By  the  Ml)!  G«ii.Vniiiinund  T  Mt  ilicy  Euid- 

HailBf  mmisud  the  breach,  dui  dscait  fnlo  ptaB  In  Ihli  baUkin  wllh  ui  oDIrer.  made  ana 

tbcbody  nf  Ihr  fimrt  wh  quirk  utd  nvM:  -rt  the  rcnubtdti  la  LInil.  Cot.  Caniiiht,  on  Iha 

H»  fannd  ODTKlre*  ilmg  wlih  Ihe  rolomn  of  runpmrli,  ind  Iht  other  cwnpuil™  to  their  mpcc- 

nruly  laluni  by  Capi.  Orrhinl,  and  hrrc  the  under  mt  o^n*  ry*,  I  on  btar  winmi  to  (helt 

ben  of  ray  parly,  who  <n  Ihr  hurry  of  Ihe  itoim  gnl  (tmllMitiy  and  good  condun  :  the  lepoyi  Im 

bad  foUovrd  the  l«ih  regt.  Iiuleail  of  me,  ^obitd  dJd  IhiHr  duty.    Of  Ihe  oOren  I  may  diMfaitulih 

■pis.  Capt.  Orchard,  Lieut.  Maghmk,  and  Lieut.  KellT, 

The  Mth  riMril  on  ainne  the  ramixili  Id  the  ■■  tiehi(  mora  innnedlaiely  vllh  toe,  Ihvir  duly 

kfl;  my  Direct  wa  to  tod  Ihe  gate  Inding   Id  leading  thelD  ID  the  head  of  Ihe  tohunn!  butts 

Copaol  nhur,  under  the  >a11  of  vhlch  I  puihtd  Ctpl.  Andmnn,  of  Ihe  pbDneen,  Capl.  Herrlnf 

alnog.  drirlng  Ihe  annny  before  me.  and  much  of  the37tli,  Capl  Hemr,  of  theUlh.  and  Lleula. 

bam  and  pola  ot  powder  and  lighted  mat^ei  at-  llngn«a  with  which  thry  perfbnued  th^r  rtapec- 

A[  Dcelimc  T made  a  dcnontratlon  of  tforming  1  am  happy  to  uy  1  toat  no  officer;  the  kiaa  nf 

thbwall.  Bi  no  gale  a***  to  be  mn  on  Ihli  fkce  1  the  racft,  howFTn,  1  am  grieved  haa  been  rather 

but  J  party  of  thestemy  ihewlpg  ilvrnielTei  cJdae  bvTy,  It  amounta  to  thirty- 111  hilled  and  w<wnd' 

taoihFtaw,  ■erhicged  on  than,  tDllowlng  them  *di  of  Iheae,  twenty-all  ace  Europein  ud  pto- 

thmuirh  tbe  icreeta,  ud  never  glvhur  Ihrm  lime  nccn,  the  retnalDder  lepotL 

to  callT.  I  han  to  entreat  the  feralTemi  of  Ma).  Oen. 

Aa  they  retrented  to  the  left,  ve  HOotk  found  our-  Nleolla  for  not  aend'ng  thii  report  lOfliieT;  but 

adna  a^ln  under  the  ramparti  of  the  town,  and  fTom  the  dkpeTted  alale  of  the  army,  it  la  only 

By  dMmwIhur  frora  them,  retiring,  I  pmume,  the  octfaahn  ot  Ube  aaaaull,  and  II  hai  taken  b* 

fnan  befon  H.H  'a  stKh  rcgi.;  (hii  wai  rloae  Id  thai  period  to  collnrt  the  caiualty  cnurai.    lam 

the  H«tn  gale.    The  enewn  wne  id  oumeroua  utbfled  <he  MaJ.  <l«i.  will  be  plnatd  to  know 

that   they   actually  Jnnmed   ni  nouc,   hi  the  what  actually  th*  cahiaiD  parfOnned  which,  with 

•treat,  ■ndcr  the  I                                 '  .\  we  were  ao  much  honour  tome,  he  placed  under  my  com- 

Bobe  nbnnea  In  i                                           then  aao-  ma]>d  ;  and  1  hope  It  li  a  pardonable  efTort,  eran 

lig  the  enemy  h                                    fnin  the  at  thia  la»  period,  which  Towed  to  the  braranHB 

Hfildr.  by  tbewl                                   U,  which  uudetiDt. 

Ajot  waa  open,                                    Htoogh  <a  I  have,  frc 

BUT  han^.  with                                          abtioce  I  T.W1L.BON,  LkaLCoL 

ma  who  werw  k                                   an  to  the  jWJotant-Gemral'i  offlce. 

^^rS^              ""  cSTraJJSTta-ciiw'ira^'j-i'S^'s^,^ 

^Uhanlhap                                    %imiB  of  ypur  letlcr  of  3lri  ull.,  inimrithi^  a  Hale. 

K  lanpnla  wEal  we  wet*  dolDg.    1  am  Igwnnt  menl  of  the  lerDce  perfomad  by  the  column  you 

■hen Ktia  opened,  for  1  now^rnacd  oETloni  ^tac^u^^he^mand^of^leut-^Col. -lT™n« 

drt.™  the  enemy  beftire  u.  all  KIT  way.  ani  raply.lorequM thatyou  wtllacquainl  ljiut;C^ 

tatlniliactkm  after  haatim  Wlwn  thai  the  lervtce  iwrforroed  bj  the  Iroopa 

Thearrenih  bBtioT  counting ftom  the  Muttra  under  hli  command  la  highly  credluble  to  ftem, 

Cateb  ecsneclid,  like  Dihtn,  In  a  neck  orlmi  udthal  the  ahai*  whkh^  htau^  and  hli  co- 

inneflfiy-fl'eyai^lnleiuthitheairmyhMlturf  hunn  bad  fai  the  achleiemeota  of  Ihal  day,  ia 

SriVp  aatedonlhi>randrroinl[wehHtlwo  JuulyappredaUd  by  MlaEu. 

dkcliai(eab(finwelcouM  orrythe  baitlDui  on  „    ^*!iJ*)Ji'-„   .,   „ 

1te«widbclwn«*ruBlHdln,  and  Lieut.  Ma-  W.  L.  WATSON,  Ad].aa&  - 
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EAST-INDIA  COLLEGE  AT  HAILEYBURY. 
GiNiKAL  EzAMiXATiON,  December  1835. 


On  Tuetday,  the  5tfa  Dec.,  a  Deputa- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors  proceeded 
to  the  East-India  College  at  Haileybury, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiying  the  Report 
of  the  College  Council  of  the  result  of 
the  General  Examination  of  the  Students. 

The  Deputation,  upon  their  arrival  at 
the  College,  proceeded  to  the  Principars 
Lodge,  where  they  were  received  by  him 
and  all  the  Professors,  and  the  Oriental 
Visitor. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the  Deputa- 
tion attended  at  a  confirmation  of  several  of 
the  Students  at  the  Chapel,  held  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
Visitor  of  the  College. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  rite,  the  De- 
putation, accompanied  by  the  Bight  Rev. 
Folate,  the  Principal,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  College  Council,  &c  &c.  &c. 
proceeded  to  the  Hall«  where  the  follow- 
ing  proceedings  took  place  :— 

The  list  of  the  Students  who  had  gained 
prises,  and  other  honourable  distinctions^ 
was  read. 

Mr.  Philip  Fhtncis  delivered  an  English 
essay  on  **  The  immediate  and  subsequent 
tfect  efihe  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 

The  Students  read  and  translated  in  the 
several  Oriental  languages. 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  the  Prises 
of  Medals  and  Books  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing list : 

lUport  of  l^udents  who  obtained  Medals, 

Prines,  and  other  honourable  DistinctionSi 

at  the  Public  Egamination,   December 

18S6. 

rourtn  lerm* 

Patrick  Scott,  medal  in  classics,  medal 
in  law,  and  medal  in  Sanscrit. 

Robert  Grote,  medal  in  Persian,  prise 
in  Hindustani,  prise  in  Bengali,  prise  in 
Arabic,  and  hi|^ly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

William  Bracken,  medal  in  mathema- 
tics, medal  in  political  economy,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Third  Term. 

Robert  J.  M.  Muspraftt,  prise  in  law, 
prise  in  Sanscrit,  prise  in  Persian,  prise 
in  Arabic,  and  highly  distinguished  in 
•rher  departments. 


Eyles  Irwin,  prise  in  political  econo- 
my, and  prise  in  Bengali. 

John  Hugh  Bainbridge,  prize  in  clas- 
sics, and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

Charles  Allen,  prise  in  mathematics, 
and  with  great  credit  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Mathew  McMahon,  prise  in  Hindustani, 
and  with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Second  Term. 

Wm.  Arthur  Inglis,  prise  in  matbe. 
matic9,  prize  in  Sanscrit,  and  with  great 
credit  in  other  departments. 

Samuel  S.  Brown,  prise  in  Persian, 
prize  in  Hindustani,  prize  in  Arabic, 
and  highly  distinguished  in  odier  depart- 
ments. 

Neil  Benjamin  Edmonstone,  prise  in 
Persian,  and  prize  in  Hindustani. 

Alexander  Frederick  Donnelly,  prise  in 
law,  and  highly  distinguished  in  oUier  de- 
partments. 

Wro.  James  Henry  Money,  prize  in 
history,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

John  Muir,  prise  in  classics,  and  highly 
distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Edmund  Smith,  prize  in  Bengali,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Philip  FVancis,  prize  for  the  English 
essay,  and  highly  disdnguished ;  also 
prize  in  Persian  writing  and  in  drawing. 

John  Thornton,  prize  for  an  English 
essay,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

First  Term. 

Wm.  Francis  Thompson,  prize  in  clas- 
sics, and  highly  distinguished  in  other  de- 
partments. 

George  Sparks,  prize  in  Sanscrit,  prize 
in  English  composition,  and  highly  dis- 
tingut£ed  in  other  departments. 

John  Gordon,  prise  in  Hindustani,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  depertmenta. 

Duncan  McLeod,  prize  in  mathenm- 
tics. 

Donald  McLeod,  prize  in  Bengali,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

John  F.  Bishop,  prize  in  Persian. 

The  following  Students,  though  they 
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did  not  obtain  priao,  wm  liigfaly  diitin. 
guUied  in  the  ezaminatioD  :<— 
4th  Tenn.     Mr.  Mytton, 

—  Udney, 
— >  Martin. 

SdToiD.     —  Comiflby 
--  Todd, 

—  Smytby 
*-  Jame% 

—  Lean, 
*-  Tlmins, 

Sd  Term.    —  Fhncr, 

—  Popbani^    and    prise   in 

drawing, 

—  Wilmot. 
1st  Term.     •—  Mackenzie. 

And  the  following  passed  with  great 
oedit: 


4th  Term.  Mr.  T.  C  Scott, 
^  Woodcock, 

—  Deane. 
SdTerm.    —  Bruce, 

—  Harvey. 
2d  Term.     —  Colvin, 

—  Ewart, 

—  Renny, 

—  Quintin, 
— -  Lumsden, 

—  Carnegie. 
1st   Term.     —  J.  Law, 

—  Hallett,  priie  in  Sanscrit 

writing. 

—  Tyler, 

—  Trench,  prize  in  drawing. 

The  rank  of  the  Students  learing  the 
College  was  then  read,  it  being  previously 
announced  that  the  certificates  of  the  Col- 
lege Council  were  granted,  with  reference 
not  only  to  industry  and  proficiency,  but 
also  to  conduct;  and  that  this  latter  con- 
taderstioo  has  dways  a  decided  effect  in 
fettling  the  older  of  rank. 

Uudk  ^  Shulenisjinall^  leaving  Coliegef  as 
muledbythe  CoUege Qmncil. 
BnrflAL. 

Ist  Class, 

4di  Term.  Idur.  Grote, 

—  Bracken. 
9d  Term.     ■— *  Money. 
1st  Tenn.    —  Francis. 

2d  Class. 

4ib  Term.    —  Mytton, 
»-»  Martin, 
■—  T.  C.  Scott, 

—  Woodcock, 

—  A.  Udney, 
ad  Term.    —  Allen. 

-^  McMahon, 

—  James, 

—  Bruoc. 
9d  Tern.  Mr.  Quintin. 
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1st  Term.     •-  Duncan  McLeod, 
—  McKensie. 

Sd  Class. 

4th  Term.    —  Deane, 
-^  Buller. 
3d  Term.    ^  CunUffe. 

Madkas. 
1st  Class. 
fid  Term.  Mr.  loglis. 

Sd  Class, 
dd  Term.     —  Smyth. 

3d  Clasf . 
4th  Term.    —  Dowdeswell. 

BoHBAT. 

1st  Class. 

4th  Term.  Mr.  P.  Scott. 
Sd  Term.    —  Muspratt. 

Sd  Class. 
3d  Term.     —  Bainbridge. 

3d  Class. 
4th  Term.    —  Stracey. 

It  was  then  announced,  that  such  rank 
would  take  effect  oaly  in  the  event 
of  the  Students  proceeding  to  India  within 
three  numths  after  they  are  so  ranked ;  and 
**  Should  any  Student  delay  so  to  pra- 
oeed,  he  shall  only  take  rank  among  the 
Students  classed  at  the  last  Examination 
previous  to  his  departure  for  India,  whether 
that  Examination  may  have  been  held  by 
the  College  Council  or  the  London  Board 
of  Examining,  and  shall  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  that  class  in  which  rank  was  ori- 
ginally assigned  to  him." 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  next 
Term  would  commence  on  Friday  the  1 9th 
January,  and  that  the  Students  were  re- 
ouired  to  return  to  the  College  within  the 
nrrt  four  days  of  it,  unless  a  statutable 
reason,  sattsfiMrtory  to  the  College  Council, 
could  be  assigned  for  the  delay;  otherwise, 
the  Term  would  be  forfeited. 

Tt»  Hon.  Chairman  (Sir  O.  A.  Robin^ 
son)  then  addressed  the  Students,  express 
sing  his  gratification  at  the  highly  favour- 
able result  of  the  Examination,  as  weU 
as  at  the  creditable  and  decorous  de- 
meanour of  the  general  body  of  the  Stu- 
dents; and  the  business  of  the  day  con- 
cluded. 


Wednesday  the  lO^A,  and  Wednesday  the 
11  th  January,  are  the  days  appcsnted  far 
receiving  Petitions  at  the  India  House,  fir 
candidates  fir  admission  into  the  College^ 
fir  the  Term  which  will  commence  on  Fri- 
day, the  I9th  January, 
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EAST-INDIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 


Ok  Friday  the  15tfa  December,  the  half, 
yearly  public  exanination  of  the  gentle* 
men  cadets  educated  at  this  institution, 
took  place. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
accompanied  by  Major- General  Lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset,  arrived  at  the  college  at 
11  o'clock,  and  was  received  with  the 
usual  military  honours  by  the  company  of 
gentlemen  cadets  drawn  up  under  arms  in 
front  of  the  college.  On  alighting  from 
his  carriage,  His  Grace  inspected  Uie  com- 
pany, after  which,  having  lodged  arms, 
they  were  marched  into  the  great  hall,  and 
the  examination  immediately  commenced 
in  presence  of  his  Grace,  the  hon.  the 
Chairman  and  membera  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  an  assemblage .  of  distin- 
guished visitora, 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
students,  were  examined  in  mathematics, 
fortification,  and  the  oriental  languages ; 
in  all  which  they  acquitted  themselves 
with  great  credit.  The  various  specimens 
of  well-executed  fortificaticm  plans,  mili- 
tary surveys,  and  different  styles  of  civil 
drawing,  which  were  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  were  very  much  commended. 
Previous  to  quitting  tlie  hall  his  Grace 
was  pleased  to  express  his  satisfaction 
with  tlie  appearance  and  performance  of 
the  gentlemen  cadeta ;  he  adverted  in  sliort 
but  very  impressive  terms  to  his  own  mili- 
tary career  in  India,  and  to  the  interest 
he  felt  in  the  welfare  oi  the  £ast-Indla 
Company;  and  retired,  leaving  all  coc- 
Jiected  with  the  institution  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  distinguished  honour 
conferred  upon  it  by  his  visit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination 
the  prises  were  dittributcd  ;  after  which  the 
bon«  Chairman  (Sir  George  llobinson, 
Bart)  addressed  the  students  in  very  kind 
terms,  expressing  his  approbation  of  their 
general  diligence  in  study,  and  their 
marked  good  conduct  and  gentlemanly 
behaviour.  It  was  tlien  announced  that 
the  following  gentlemen  were  recommend- 
ed for  engineer  service,  m, 

1.  Mr.  Thomas  Louis, 
S.  —  WilUam  Baker, 
S.  —  Charles  Guthrie, 

4.  — >  Henry  Lake, 

5.  ^  Henry  Berthon, 

6.  ^  Finederick  Ditmas, 

7.  —  Hugh  Fraser, 

8.  —  William  Garrard, 

9.  —  Robert  Napier, 
10.  •—  Henry  Gibeme, 

and  that  the  following  gentiemen,   who 


were  conspicuous  in  progress  and  talent, 
should  be  allowed  to  return  for  another 
term  as  candidates  also  for  the  engineer 
service,  tax. 

1.  Mr.  James  Wells  Robertson, 

2.  —  James  Cruickshank, 
S.  —  Thomas  Smythe, 

4.  —  John  Glassford, 

5.  .»  Robert  Henderson, 

6.  —  John  Fraser, 

7.  —  George  Casement, 

8.  —  John  Anderson. 


DittriinUion  of  Prizes  at  the  Public  jEjm- 
mtnation,  vis. 

First  Class* 

Mr.  Thomas  Louis,  second  priae  to 
mathematics ;  firat  priae  in  fortification  ; 
first  prise  in  military  drawing;  second 
prize  in  civil  drawing ;  first  prise  in  clas- 
sics ;  first  prise  in  Hindustani ;  prise  for 
Persian  writing ;  and  first  prise  (a  sword) 
for  general  good  conduct. 

Mr.  William  Baker,  first  prise  in  ma- 
thematics ;  second  prize  in  classics  and  in 
Hindustani. 

Mr.  Charles  Guthrie,  second  prize  for 
good  conduct. - 

Mr.  H.  Berthon,  second  prise  in  forti- 
fication. 

Mr.  H.  Lake,  first  prize  in  FVencfa. 

Mr.  R.  Henderson,  second  ditto. 

Mr.  James  Brind,  first  prise  in  civil 
drawing ;  second  prize  in  military  draw- 
ing. 

Second  Class- 
Mr,  R.  Master,  prize  in  mathematics ; 
prize  in  classics ;  and  prise  for  good  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  R.  Forster,  priae  in  fortification. 
Mr.  G.  Mann,  prise  in  civil  drawing. 

Mr.  B.  Bailey,  prise  in  French  and  in 
Hindustani. 

Tfdrd  Class, 

• 

Mr.  M.  Bird  wood,  prize  in  mathema- 
tics ;  and  prize  in  civil  drawing. 

Mr.  J.  Moore,  prize  in  fortification; 
prize  in  classics  ;  and  prize  for  good  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  S.  Tumbull,  prise  in  French. 

The  hon.  Chairman  and  visiton  now 
repaired  to  the  parade,  where  the  gentle, 
men  cadeta  w«re  reviewed  in  the  usoal 
manner. 
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COLLEGE  OF  FORT  ST.  GEORGE. 

ExAMiNATioK,  June  1826. 


The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  has 
iDucti  satisfaction  in  publishing  the  fol* 
lowiog  extracts  from  Uie  Board's  report  of 
of  Superintendence  for  the  college  of  Fort 
St.  George,  dated  4th  July,  and  from  the 
orders  of  Government  in  reply  to  it. 

Extract  from  the  college  report 
2d.  **  Our  clasfification  of  the  students 
is  as  follows:-^ 


Namck 


MABRATrA. 

8apt.l894H.V.  Conolly... 

Tamil. 
Ijl  Oatt* 
Sept.  18S4  R.  Gardner ... 

Aug.l8S5  £.  B.  Thomas  ••> 
Jan.  1826  R-  T.  Porter  .,. 

I         2d  Oats. 

Aag.l8S5  A.  Maitland 

July  1894  H.  F.  Dumergue 
Oct.  1825  R-  B.  Sheridan.. 


Ang.1825 

8qit.l823 
Nov.  1825 
Aug.  1825 
Feb.  1825 
Apr.  1825 
Nov.  1825 
Oct.  1825 

Oct.  1823 


Sept.  1824 
Sept.  1824 


TXLOOGOO. 

Isf  Oasi, 
A.  Maitland... 


Allowaaces. 


5  Nov.  1824 
{Aug.  1825 

5  Nov.  1824 

I  Dec.  18i;5 

...Oct.  185:5 

...Jan.   1826 


..  Get.  1825 
...Dec  1824 
...Dec.  1825 


.Oct.  1825 


SdClan. 
C.  P.  Thompson 
W.  C.  OgiUie . 
£.  B.  Thomas . 

A.  Mellor 

W.Douglas.... 
H.  C  Montgomacy 
W.  A.  Morehead 

3d  CUm. 
W.E.  Underwood 

HllfOOOSrAKXB. 

iMi  Clots. 

H.  V.  Conolly... 


R.  Gardner 


Jan.  1826  R.  T.  Porter. 


...June  1824 
...Dec.  1825 
...Oct.  1R25 
.May  1825 
.June  1825 
...Dec.  1825 

•  a  •  JL/vC  •    1  X  ZO 

..June  1824 


5  Nov.  1824 
(Aug.  1825 
(Nov.  1824 
I  Dec.  1825 
...Jan.   1826 


2dCAut. 
Nov.  1825  H.  a  MoatfOBacry . . 
Jttly  1824,H.  F.  Dumergue 

Apr.  18251W.  Douglas 

Feb.  1825*  A.  Mellor 

8ept.I82S'£.  P.  Thompson 
Oct.  1823  W.E.Underwood 


Sd  Class. 
W.  A.  Morehead 
R.  B.  Sheridan... 


Oct  1825 
Oct  1825 

Carkataca. 
Not.  1825  W.  C  Ogilvie^. 

Sd.  **  Sererml  weeks  previously  to  the 
omoimdon,   Mr.  Conolly  met    with    a 


..Dec.  1825 
..Dec.  1824 
,..June  1825 
..May  1825 
...June  1824 
..June  1824 

...X.WC.  lo^o 

.Dec  1825 


.Dec.  1825 


serious  accident,  which  materially  inter- 
nipted  his  studies,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  his  being  examined  under  great  disad- 
vantage ;  the  result  has  nevertheless  been 
highly  satisfactory. 

4th.  ••  In  Mahratta,  Mr.  Conolly  has 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  proficiency  : 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the 
language,  and  with  the  principles  of  its 
construction,  and  possesses  a  very  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  words,  which  he  used 
with  readiness,  and  applies  with  judgment 
and  discrimination.  Mr.  Conolly's  trans- 
lation of  a  difficult  Mahratta  paper  was 
remarkable  for  its  fidelity ;  the  meaning, 
not  only  of  every  sentence,  but  of  every 
word  of  the  original,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception, being  niUy  expressed.  Mr.  Co- 
nolly was  equally  successful  in  translating 
from  English  into  Mahratta.  In  conver-. 
sation  he  expresses  himself  with  correct- 
ness and  propriety,  and  with  a  good  pro- 
nunciation. He  is  also  acquainted  with 
the  style  of  familiar  and  official  letters. 

5th.  **  Mr.  Conolly's  proficiency  in  Hin- 
doostanee  is  equal  to  that  which  he  has  at« 
tained  in  Mahratta ;  he  executed  transla. 
tions  of  the  most  difficult  exercises,  both 
into  and  from  the  language,  in  a  manner 
tfie  most  creditable.  He  converses  on 
various  subjects  with  fluency  and  propriety, 
and  explkined  with  ease  an  original  urzee 
written  in  an  obscure  style. 

6th.  **  Mr.  Conolly  has  already  obtained 
the  highest  allowances  of  the  institution  ; 
and,  as  he  is  fully  qualified  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business  in  two  languages, 
we  recommend  that  he  may  now  be  em- 
ployed on  the  active  duties  of  the  public 
service  We  beg  leave  further  to  state  our 
opinion,  that  his  acquirements  in  Mahratta 
apd  Hindoostanee  are  of  so  high  an  order 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  honorary  reward  of 
8,500  rupees ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  that  this  distinction  may 
accordingly  be  conferred  upon  him. 

7th.  **  The  Tamil  paper  given  to  Mr. 
Gardner  was  of  the  same  difficulty  as  thoso 
usually  selected  for  students  of  advanced 
attainments,  and  was  translated  with  great 
correctness.  His  translation  from  English 
into  Tamil  was  also  well  rendered.  He  read 
a  cutchery  paper  with  tolerable  facility, 
and  conversed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  shew 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  words. 
Mr.  Gardner's  acquaintance  with  Hindoo- 
stance  is  also  extensive  ;  he  read,  and  with 
few  exceptions  explained  correctly,  the 
urxee  presented  to  Mr.  Conolly ;  but  his 
pronunciation  is  defective,  and  he  still 
wants  practice  in  the  colloquial  use  of 
that  tongue.  We  consider  his  proficiency 
in  these  tivo  languages  to  be  such  as  to 

qualify 
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qualify  bim  for  tbe  discharge  of  public 
busiDCsi,  and  we  accordingly  recommend 
that  be  be  empl(^ed  in  the  public  service. 
He  has  already  obtained  the  highest  col* 
lege  allowances. 

8th.  *'  Mr.  Porter  was  admitted  into  the 
college  on  tlie  Slst  of  January  last,  when 
be  obtained  hb  first  increase  of  allowances 
for  his  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee,  which 
he  has  continued  to  study  with  success. 
His  acquirements  in  that  language  are 
equal  to  Mr.  Gardner's ;  for,  though  he 
has  not  so  eztensiTC  a  knowledge  of  words, 
his  exercises  display  greater  familiarity 
with  its  idiom.  In  Tamil  he  chose  for 
*  translation  a  more  easy  paper  than  that 
given  to  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  in  that  language  rank  above  him,  but 
it  was  rendered  into  English  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  his  having  a  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  words,  and  great  skill 
in  the  construction  of  sentences.  His 
translation  into  Tamil  exhibits  an  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  he  speaks  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  him  considering  the  short 
period  of  his  study.  The  rapid  progress 
made  by  Mr.  Porter  in  Tamil,  which  he  has 
studied  for  little  more  than  four  months, 
together  with  his  successful  prosecution  of 
tbe  study  of  Hindoostanee,  leads. us  to 
hope  tliat  he  will  at  the  next  general  exa- 
mination hold  a  distinguished  place  in 
our  report.  At  present  we  consider  him, 
by  his  superior  attainments  in  two  lan- 
guages, to  have  established  his  title  to  the 
highest  college  allowances,  which  we  ac- 
cordingly recommend  may  be  granted  to 
him. 

9th.  <<  Mr.  Thomas  performed  the  same 
exercises  in  Tamil  as  those  given  to  Mr. 
Gardner,  and  his  knowledge  of  this  lan- 

Siage  is  nearly  equal  to  that  gentleman*s. 
e  spoke  with  considerable  fluency  and 
with  a  good  pronunciation.  A  compari- 
son of  Mr.  Thomas's  present  exercises  with 
those  executed  at  his  last  examination  ex- 
hibits great  progress  in  Tamil.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas's examination  in  Teioogoo  was  also 
satisfactory,  conddering  his  short  period 
of  study, 

10th.  <<  Mr.  Maitland  is  the  only  stu. 
dent  whose  acquirements  in  Teioogoo  en- 
title him  to  rank  in  the  first  class.  His 
translation  of  a  difficult  Teioogoo  paper 
is  well  executed,  and  his  translation  into 
Teioogoo  is  also  a  creditable  performance. 
He  speaks  this  language  with  considerable 
ease,  and  read  and  explained  part  of  a 
Teioogoo  urzee  with  correctness.  Mr. 
Maitland  translated  into  English  the  same 
Tamil  paper  as  that  given  to  Mr.  Porter, 
and  rendered  it  extremely  well. 

]  Id).  *'  The  progress  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Maitland  in  Tamil  and 
Teioogoo  is  so  highly  satisfactory,  that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  will  soon  esta. 
blish  their  claim  to  the  highest  allowances 


granted  to  successful  excrtioa  at  tiie  insti- 
tution. 

12th.  «  Mr.  Dumei^e's  tnnalaticm  of 
the  Tamil  paper  executed  by  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  lliomas  shews  that  he  has  dili- 
gently applied  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  his  translation  from  English 
was  not  equally  successful.  Mr.  Dumer- 
gue  read  a  cutcherry  paper,  and  acquitted 
himself  tolerably  in  Uie  colloquial  part  of 
the  examination.  Mr.  Dumergue's  exer- 
cise from  Hindoostanee  is  not  free  from 
error,  but  bis  translation  into  that  lan- 
guage is  intelligible ;  we  are  of  opinion 
that  he  should  cultivate  the  colloquial  uae 
of  that  tongue. 

lUth.  **  Mr.  Thompson  has  made  some 
progress  in  Teioogoo  since  bis  last  exami- 
nation, and  his  Hindoostanee  exerciaea 
are  tolerably  executed,  evincing  a  gram- 
matical  knowledge  of  the  language.  He 
explained  with  success  some  parts  of  an 
official  Hindoostanee  paper,  buthiaoollo. 
quial  use  of  the  language  is  limited. 

14th.  **  Although  Mr.  Montgomery  baa 
been  only  seven  months  attached  to  the 
G>llege,  he  has,  in  Hindoostanee^  placed 
himself  above  many  of  his  seniors,  and 
the  attention  to  study  which  he  hasevinced« 
holds  out  the  prospect  of  future  excellence* 
His  advancement  in  Teioogoo  is  satisfac- 
tory ;  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  its 
grammar,  and  with  some  aid  translataa 
easy  Teioogoo  papers. 

15th.  '<  Mr.  Ogilvie  received  for  trans- 
lation an  easier  Teioogoo  paper  than  that 
given  to  Mr.  Mellor  and  Mr.  Douglas* 
who  are  ranked  below  him  ;  but  his  trans- 
lation, notwithstanding  this,  has  more 
merit  than  Uiose  executed  by  them,  bcu 
cause  it  is  very  nearly  correct.  He  speaks 
the  language  tolersiily,  considering  the 
short  period  that  he  has  studied ;  he  did 
not,  however,  attempt  any  translation 
from  English  into  Teioogoo.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
has  only  recently  commenced  the  study  of 
Camataca,  in  which  his  progress  u  satis- 
factory. 

16th.  «  Mr.  Mellor  translated  from  Te- 
ioogoo the  same  paper  as  Mr.  Maitland* 
but  his  translation  is  defective  and  con- 
tains errore  ;  his  translation  into  that  lan- 
guage is  tolerably  executed ;  he  read,  and 
with  great  difficulty  explained,  some  por- 
tions only  of  a  Teioogoo  urzee,  but  his 
colloquial  use  of  the  language  is  confined* 
This  gentleman  has  also  made  some  pro- 
gress in  Hindoostanee. 

17th.  *<  Mr.  Douglas  translated  from 
Teioogoo  the  same  paper  as  Mr.  Mellor, 
but  his  translation  is  also  defective,  and  in 
some  passages  erroneous.  He  underetands 
imperfectly  what  is  addressed  to  him,  and 
has  great  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood.  In  Hindoostanee,  nearly  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  Mr.  Douglas  as  to 
Mr.  Dumergue. 

18th.  "  We  consider  it  due  to  Mr.  Du- 

mergue. 


iwM 


CoUtge  Eifttwtinoiioni.'^Fort  Si.  George, 
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mcfgue,  Mr.  MeUor,  and  Mr.  Douglas  to 
acate  Uiat  thoir  Btndiaa  hats  been  much 
intermpted  by  illness. 

19ch.  *«  In  Teloogoo^  Mr.  Morehead 
arinced  a  good  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar and  general  structure  of  that  language, 
from  which,  with  aid,  he  can  translate  ea^y 
tales.  He  has  only  recently  commenced 
the  study  of  Hindoostanee,  and  his  pro. 
gress  in  it  is  yet  inconsiderable. 

20tfa.  ^  Mr.  Underwood's  knowledge, 
cither  oT  the  written  or  colloquial  use  of 
Tdoogoo,  is  still  imperfect ;  but  in  Hin- 
doostanee  he  expresses  himself  intelligibly 
OD  common  subjects,  and  comprehends 
what  is  said.  His  study  of  that  language 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  systematic, 
and  his  exercises  evince  a  defective  know- 
ledge of  its  idiom. 

91st.  *'  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  some  assis- 
tance, translated  a  Tamil  story  into  Eng- 
lish pretty  correctly.  He  has  only  lately 
directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Hin- 
doostaoc^  and  his  progreas  in  it  is  incon- 
nderable." 

Extract  from  the  Orders  of  Goremraent 

8.  "  The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil has  observed,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  the  general  result  of  the  examination 
latdy  held  at  the  College  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  students  attached  to  that  insti- 
CotioD,  and  is  pleased,  agreeably  to  your 
reoomsaeodation,  to  con^r  on  Mr.  Co- 
aoUy  the  honorary  reward  of  3,500  ru- 
pea  for  his  proficiency  in  the  Mahratta 
and  Hindoostanee  languages,  and  on  Mr. 
Porter  the  highest  rate  of  College  allow. 
from  the  fourth  instant. 


S.  **  Mr.  Conolly  and  Mr.  Gardner  will 
be  permitted  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the 
public  service." 

(True  extracts.) 

H.  Chamixb, 

Acting  Sec.  to  Gor. 

On  Saturday,  the  8tli  July,  the  Hon. 
Ifaa  GtseremoT  visited  the  College.  He 
was  received  in  the  usual  form  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendence,  aiid  conducted 
to  the  ball,  where  he  thus  addressed  the 
rtndenls  who  were  assembled  on  the  occa- 


**  Gantleinen :  No  act  of  government, 
I  believe,  has  ever  had  a  more  beneficial 
influence  on  the  service  than  the  establish. 
lag  of  the  College.  For,  by  rendering 
the  knowledge  of  the  country  languages 
general  among  the  civil  servants,  it  has 
Bade  them  much  fitter  than  th^  were 
when  this  knowledge  was  more  limited,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  various  offices 
to  which  they  must  necessarily  be  called 
IB  the  course  of  their  service. 

"  In  former  times,  the  junior  civil  ser- 
Taiil%  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  .were 
vavally  sent  to  some  one  of  the  public 
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offices,  where  they  seldom  afterwards  had 
an'd^portunity  df  gaining  a  coro))etent 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  country  lan- 
guages. There  were,  indeed,  some  dis- 
tinguished exceptions;  but  they  were  too 
few  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  was 
experienced  in  the  provinces,  from  the 
want  of  men  qualified  to  hold  direct  com- 
munication with  the  people  in  their  own 
language. 

*<  Government,  with  a  view  to  remore 
this  evil,  resolved  to  forego  the  benefit  of 
the  early  employment  of  the  younger  civil 
servants,  and  to  place  them  in  the  Col- 
lege, in  order  that  by  learning  the  lan- 
guages, they  might  afterwards  become 
more  efficient  servants  of  the  state. 

**  The  views  of  Government,  however, 
cannot  be  accomplished,  unless  your  pro- 
ficiency on  leaving  college  be  such  as,  by 
qualifying  you  for  immediate  employment, 
^all  compensate  for  the  time  you  have 
spent  here ;  but  I  am  confident  you  will 
not  disappoint  the  public  expectation,  and 
that  you  will  by  your  fitness  for  public 
buaness,  derived  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  amply  make  up  for  the 
time  you  have  given  to  the  College. 

«  Your  studies,  though  intended  solely 
for  public  objects,  are  likewise  calculated 
to  benefit  yourselves  no  less  than  the  pub- 
lic service;  because,  while  they  qualify 
J^ou  for  office,  they  at  the  same  time  faci- 
itate  your  promotion.  They  will  also 
bring  advantages  of  another  kind;  for  by 
enabling  you  to  converse  with  the  natives 
on  every  subject  which  may  attract  your 
attention,  connected  with  themselves  or 
their  country,  they  will  open  to  you  new 
sources  of  information  and  of  rational 
amusement. 

**  The  late  examination,  though  it  has 
not  given  so  many  students  to  the  public 
service  as  some  former  examinations,  bB8» 
on  the  whole,  maintained  the  character  of 
the  College.  Mr.  Gardner  has  already 
obtained  the  highest  rate  of  college  allow- 
ances, and  has  now  by  his  proficiency  in 
Tamil  and  Hindoostanee,  qualified  himself 
to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  the 
service ;  and  Mr.  Conolly's  attainments  in 
Mahratta  and  Hindoostanee  are  of  so  hiffh 
an  order  as  to  have  entitled  him  to  the 
honorary  rewaid.  His  example^  I  hope, 
will  be  successfully  followed  by  many  of 
you,  when  you  have  been  longer  in  the 
College. 

<<  I  trust  that  you  will  at  all  times  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  diiefly  by  the  conduct  of 
the  civil  servants,  distributed  over  the 
country  as  judges,  collectors,  and  raagis* 
Urates,  that  the  national  character  must  be 
upheld;  that  this  aacred  duty  must  one 
day  devolve  upon  you,  and  that  your  fit- 
neas  to  diacharge  it  in  a  suitable  manner 
must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
your  knowledge  of  the  people  and4>f  their 
language/* 
L 
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GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OXSBKTION  rUNO. 

Fort  Wittiam,  June  23,  1826.— The 
Right  Hod.  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  18  pleased  to  direct,  that  all  ar- 
rean  of  pay  due  on  tlie  abstracts  compa- 
nies to  deserters  at  the  time  of  desertion, 
shall,  on  being  realized,  be  retained  with 
r^ments  in  the  manner  of  a  general 
fund,  which  is  to  be  appropriated  towards 
the  payment  of  all  rewards  claimable  for 
the  apprehension  of  deserters  from  the 
regiment.  Should  any  surplus  remain  on 
the  1st  of  January  of  each  succeeding 
year,  it  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  paymaster 
of  the  district,  who  will  credit  Govern- 
ment with  the  amount. 

rirvisHMKNT  or  oKssaTsas. 

ffead'OvMrieri,  Calcutta,  June  SO,  1826. 
«-Tbe  following  letter  is  published  in 
General  Orders  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  all  concerned :— 

HorM  Guards,  Jan.  25,   1826. 
Gen.  Lord  Combermere,  G.C.B.,  &c  &c. 

My  Lord :  it  having  been  decided  by 
his  Majesty's  government  that  the  Royal 
African  Colonial  Corps  shall  not  receive 
any  more  deserters  or  culprits,  but  shall, 
hereafter,  be  recruited  on  the  west  coast  of 
Aftica,,  it  becomes  impossible  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  6th  section 
of  the  Mutiny  Act,  there  being  no  corps 
DOW  to  which  soldiers  adjudged  to  general 
service  can  be  attached. 

It  is  expedient,  therefore,  that  courta- 
xnariial  should  in  future  abstain  from 
awarding  sentences  of  **  general  iervice,'* 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  other  modes 
of  punishment  recognized  in  the  army ; 
and  with  this  view  I  am  to  signify  the 
Commander^n-chieTs  desire,  that  you 
wiU  direct  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  every  general  court-martial  assembled 
under  your  orders  to  the  puiport  of  this 
letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  ToaaiMs.  Adj.  Gen. 

snrxEncTXirDiiio  suaoBoirs. 

Fori    WHttam,  July  14,    1826 The 

Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  is  pleased  to  abolish  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputy  superintending  surgeon, 
and  to  autiioriao  an  addition  of  three  su- 
perintending aurgeons  to  the  medical  esta- 
UisbmtDt  c?  tbb  pimtdeDcy,  pending  the 
plcatomof  tlM  Hon.  tht  Court  of  iSmD- 
ton. 


The  superintendents  here  sanctioned 
are  to  be  stationed  respectively,  as  their 
head-quarters,  at  Agra^  AUababad,  and 
Barrack  pore. 

His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief  i« 
requested  to  issue  such  instructions  for 
distributing  the  stations  vritbin  the  medical 
circles  of  Cawnpore  and  Meerut  as  will 
equalise  the  duties  of  the  four  superinten- 
dents, and  also  give  directions  for  reliev« 
>Dg,  by  the  presidency  superintending 
surgeon,  the  third  member  of  the  Medicau 
Board  from  such  duties  of  superintendence 
as  interfere  with  his  higher  functions. 

These  arrangements  in  the  medical 
department,  are  to  have  effect  fzom  the 
Ist  proximo. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTa 
PMHeal  Dvartmemi. 

Jum  9,  Mr.  It..Huat«,  ssnigr 
ArrMsn. 
Mr.  C.  PstOB,  junior  ditto  in  Anacaa. 

Capt.  R.  H.  PhiUipa,  4»h  NJ.» 
conuninioocn  in  Azracan. 

Jv<y  7.  Lieut  Chas.  Chertcr.  83d  N.L,  aisktsnt 
to  envoy  to  Court  of  Ava. 

91.  Mr.  W.  A.  EdmoMtope,  anbCaot  top6lltiail 
afoH  sad  supvtitSDdeDt  of  AJmoe. 

IVrrlforial  Dtpowtntnt* 

Ju$M  8.  Mr.  T.  RkhaidMn,  deputy  islt 
and  cscdtoctorof  land  revenue  and  custom  of  CI 
tafoog. 

89.  Mr.  H.  Newnham,  8d  maaubcr  of  Board  of 
Revenne  fai  wettem  provtaoes. 

Mr.  M.  Moore,  collector  of  tend  revokue  and 
ceatoma  tit  Foiruckabad. 

Mr.  D.  Scott,  Junior,  collector  of  Burdwan. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Valpy,  collector  of  northera  divlakin 
of  Bundlecund. 

Mr.  Fraaer,  aeeretaiy  to  the  Board  of  Revenne 
in  westeni  piovinoea. 

Mr.  J.  DavldaoOf  aub  aocietary  to  ditto. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Llnd,  collector  of  Futtdipote. 

Sir  J.  B.  Stonehouae,  Bart,  coUector  of  Ka^ 

ahahye. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Ward,  coDector  of  Bhangolpote. 

Mr.  C.  Pattcnaon,  auperlntflDdeBt  of  talt  golahs 
atSulkea. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Maxwell.  ooUector  of  JeHon,  de. 
puty  Mlt  aoent,  and  aapedntendcat  of  aoatlw* 
eaatera  chouaa. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Pdmer,  9d  aaiMant  to  Board  of  Cos. 
tODU*  lalt  and  opium. 

Mr.  W.  Dant,  Joint  niaglMrale»  end  4iputy  ool- 
lecior  at  Balaaore. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Patton,  aaaiatant  to  aalt  agent  in 
aottthem  dlvWon  of  Cattad^ 

wO  ffOH^Cwlf 


J«^90i  Mr.  R.  Torrana, 
and  Hit  agent  of  SA-Paiguttnaha. 


J«iiotof. 

Jii^6.  Mr.G.J.MIddkfton,Judgei 
of  Furruckaliad. 

Mr.  Abarcrombie  Dkk,  ditto  ditto  of  MktaHk^ 
pore. 

Mr.  Wm.  Giawford,  aaafetaat  to  ttaglitnte  and 
to  collector  of  '  ' 


Jvfy  19.  The  Rev.  R.  Swing,  dlitrfet  ebaplala 
at  Dub  Dun. 


1««7J 


AiiMiic  luieliigm^.'^Cakma. 


MILITART  APPOINTMENTS, 

PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Ar<  Wiaitum»  /mjm  9>  18S6.— Lteut  CoL  Com. 
J.  R.  Landey,  to  be  designated  brigadier  whlkt 


wm-m^  wm — w^p»  Colvin,  of  MgliiiMi,  to  oflldato 
ae  euuethrtepdent  of  cenus  in  owj  territory  dur- 
ing ifwiiM*  of  Capt.  TickeQ  on  fbrloogh. 

i(ieiltr,gMnii.  ejijieliireir  R.  N.  Bonaad  to  dvll 
»BHen  of  BaiBi«i»  ▼.  Watioo  pvom.  R.  RanUne 
to  ditto  of  Sanin,  t.  Smith  praoo.  JT.  ll'GaYcatoa 
to  ditto  of  lleenit,  t.  Ledie  prom.  H.  Guthrie 
to  ditto  of  Allahabad,  t.  Cotbynprom.  M.  Nei- 
bet  to  ditto  of  BhatQfiiinpore,  ▼.  Haley  prom. 
J.  Ronald  to  be  attached  to  Board  of  Rercnue  in 


U  Jtaie  0, 1896.--Capt.LeBdbeatcr, 
tM  N.I.,  to  beSd  in  oonimand  at  Sirmoor  Bat. 

Jmte  10.— ad  L.a  Lieut.  J.  Christie  to  be  adj.. 
If,  Drunnaood  who  has  resigned  adjutan£f . 

Jumt  M.  MaL  Gen.  Shnldham  to  wwimand 
Cavn^ore  dlTlrion  of  army. 

Brfg.  Gen.  KnoK  to  cominand  dlr.  of  anny  cni> 
pmyca  oo  aimiDii  frontier. 

Ma}.  Gen.  Nleoils  to  be  reUered  from  command 
of  Ana  div.  on  let  July,  when  the  mmmand  will 
devolve  upon  Brigadier  Burnet. 

Bftesdler  J.  W.  Adams  to  command  esstem 
ftontler. 


Dtp.  Aarirt.  Adj.  Gen.  ShuUham  re. 
,  easMm  div..  and  app.  to  Sirhind  dlv. 
of  armr;  and  Curt,  and  Brig.  iL<J.  Fell  removed 
from  Sfrhind  ftonBer  to  aaHeiu  ftontier. 

The  designadon  of  Capt  Andenon,  now  dep. 
^  '  ad^  gen.  of  Agim  div.,  and  of  Ctipt  Fita> 
now  deputy  ditto  of  vresteni  div.,  to  be 
_  1  to  that  of  woay  of  brigade.— <^apt.  Ander- 
son posted  to  Mattra  and  Agra  ftontier,  andCapL 
"  to  Rj^pootana  iwd  Coioib 


WItrt  WUBam,  June  1&— Lieut  Col.  Com.  J.  J. 
ABdte,  4(Rh  N.L,  tnud.  to  Invalid  estab.,  and 
oOov  of  invalid  Tannahs  at  Bhan- 


Jmm  n^--Can.  T.  H.  Peanon,   H.  M.'s   11th 
.,  to^be  an  extra  alda^le^amp  on  Gov.  Go> 


CsM.  J.  Daviev  ad  estia  N.L,  to  oOdato  aa 
tetadL  of  FortWaiiam  durii^  absence  of  Capt. 


Bmt^  J.  N.  Rind  txansf.  to  Inv.  estab. 

Ik^bmttp.  Lieot.CeLR.CartwrighttobelleuL 
enLoank.  v.  AlldintiiBisf.  to  Inv.  eitab.  IM.  R. 
C.  Antoe  to  be  ttsut  coL,  Vr  Cartwright,  both 
dilad  Idtti/ane. 

f»  Nil.  Cape  W.  R.  C.  Costly  to  be  mak, 
Btov.Cap«.  and  Llent  &  Walker  to  be  cant,  of  a 
eomp.,  and  Ens.  H.  J.  If 'George  to  be  Ueut,  from 
IMiJtme,  in  sttc.  to  Andiee  prom. 

IM  K.J.  Llent  J.  R.  Watsoa  to  be  topt  of  a 
eama.,  and  Baa.  H.  C«  Oihnoit  to  bnUeut,  ftom 
W*  JoK,  V.  Fifewerald  dec 

MititjnKg»J'J9Bnj9  to  here  med.  duurge  of 
civil  station  of  Fnmickabad,  v.  Taylor;  and 
Asriitanrg.  W.  Taylor  tohare  chaige  of  mod  d^ 
pAtatCftwapor^  v.  Jcftcyi. 


>r«,  JtMM  l&^Asditsuig.  J.  Brown 
aid  to  tioops  at  Lohaigoqg. 


I,  AMh  N.L,  to  act  a»  a^  to 

MhahwanahLocalBat..«atemp^8R«ogemcot  • 

fWf  Wmmm,  Jum  aO.'-4Bih  N.T.  Lieut  J. 
Joaei  to  be  CWt  of  a  eomp.,  and  Eas.  W.  H.  W. 
MUtodto  tellent.,  from  90th  April,  In  sue.  to 


Avhtaaig.  H.  S.  Mercer  to  be  surg.,  v.  Riad 


LhatR«W.WBion,  6Bth  N4.,  tobeeaptby 

W.  Btownhm.  40th  N.I.,  to  be  an  aide, 
on  Gov.  GcnecaTs  staff,  v.  Clayton. 

_  tf,  June  SS.— Lieut  P.  C.  Ander- 
jf .L,  app.  to  ooipi  of  fluiiwis. 
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.snig.  Bowtan  and  OiBc.  Assist 
sing^Duncan  to  domity  with  8d  Surap.  x^gt  aft 
Cheduba. 

Vbrf  WVHtm,  JmlM  7—40^  tbttru  KJ.  ^m.  Sf 
O.  D.  Showen  to  be  lieut,  v.  Campbell  dec. 

AssistAin.  Temple  to  have  med.  chaxge  of  salt 
agency  at  JMsore,  v.  Ronald. 


HmdOuarten,  /une  aO^-Capt  H.  A.  Newton, 
60th  N.I.,  to  do  duty  with  Kemaoon  Local  Bat 

&uigm  mppoiutad  to  dadittg.  T.  Bennett  with 
fi7th  N.I*  at  Dfaiapore :  C.  Brown  with  A3d  da  at 
Bareljyj  G.  W.  6lokcs  and  J.  R.  Flower  with  A7th 
dOk  at  Dfaiapofet  W.  I«amb  with  ftlst  da  at  Jub- 
bulpore;  J.  H.  Le  Peuvre  with  S6th  da  at  Cawn- 
pore. 

JuJfyS.— Soperintend.  Surg.  J.  Browne  re-ap- 
pointed  to  Sirhind  ftontier  dnr.  of  army. 

Asslst.surg.  J.  A.  Lawrie  to  have  med.  diarge  of 
ador  Blali's  Local  Horses 


Fort  WUMmm,  JuJjr  14.— .dmw  CommAtaaHmi  JDs- 
mwtmemt,  Capt  W.  W.  Gair^n,  supemum.,  to 
be  a  sub-esilst  com.  gen.,  and  Lieut  B.  W.  Eb- 
halt,  10th  N.I.,  to  be  a  supemum.  sub-assist  com. 
gen.,  in  sue.  to  Chester,  app.  ssiiit  to  envoy  to 
Ava. 

Gmairy.  MaJ.  T.  Shubdck  tobe  lieut  col.  ftom 
98th  June,  ▼.  Gall  dec 

\H  h.C  Capt  W.  Pattle  to  be  mat,  Lieut  H . 
L.  Worrallto  be  capt  of  a  troop,  ana  Com.  S.  B. 
Goadtobelieut,  ftom98th  June, 'fat sue  to  Shu- 
brick  prom. 

Jiead-fiuarten,  J^  0.-^Assist  Carr  to  do  duty 
with  H.M.'8  47th  ngt 

Jic^7.>-ilMMNNri»  in  Arm&rp'  lit-Lleot.  P.  B. 
Burlton  ftom  dd  eomp.  4th  biu.  to  4th  comp.  6di 
bat  Ist-Lieot  J.  tl.  Bi'Donald  ftom  6th  eomp. 
Mh  bat  to  9d  comp.  4th  bat  Lieut  J.  D.  Cram- 
mdin  ftom  9d  comp.  9d  bat  to  1st  comjp.  9d  bat 
Lieut  A.  Campbell  ftom  Sd  comp.  9d  oat  to  9d 
eomp.  9d  bat  Lieut  O.  Twerolow  ftom  1st  comp. 
9d  bat  toad oomp.  9d  bat  9d-Lleut  H.  Sturrock 
ftom  16th  oomp.  6th  bat  to  1st  eomp.  9d  baU 

AmMmm  and  Rmaoeab  <n  Inf^amtfT/,  Lieut  CoU 
Com.  W.  CroKton  from  a4th  to  Sd  N.I.  \  Lieut 
CoL  Com.  W.  Logle  from  ad  to  a4th  N.I.  \  Lieut 
Cot  Com.  E.  Cartwright  (new  prom.)  to  1st  Bu- 
rop.  regt  Mi^).  Gen.  J.  Cunhigham  ftom  M 
Europ.  regt  to  48th  N.I.  Lieut  Col.  E.  Simons 
ftom  Oth  extra  to  48th  N.I.  Lieut  Col.  J.  Pester 
from  48th  N.I.  to  1st  Europ.  regt  Lieut  CoL  C. 
Peach  from  7lh-N.l.  to  ath  extra  rest  Lieut 
CoL  R.  C.  Andree  (new  prom.)  to  7th  N.I. 

Jk^  8>-— CbmeCf  tmA  Entlgtu  (reemffy  prom  J 
t^Mtbtted  to  do  duty,  ComH  Tweedle  with  8th 
L.C.  atKumaL  J.  S.  G.  Ryley,  W.  J.  J.  FUie, 
and  W.  B.  Kdly,  with  1st  da,  Benares.  I). 
Voules  and  J.  Hamilton  with  Oth  da,  Cawnpore. 
—Ensigns  A.  Methven,  41st  N.L,  Muttra.  W. 
Mitch^,  ASA  da,  Banackpore.  A.  Macdougall* 
and  P.  J.  Chiene,  49d  da,  Cawnmne.  T.  D. 
Martin,  E.  C.  F.  Beaumont,  and  J.  G.  A.  RIocl 
4th  extra  N.I.,  Miraapore.  J.  T.  Fenusson,  ad 
N.I.,  Lncknow  \  W.  Mayhew,  H.  H.  Lloyd,  and 
J.  Coopor,  40th  da,  Benares.  E.  Ironsideand  W. 
Dunlop,  '6Bd  da,  Benares.  H.  C  Reynolds,  4th 
extra  N.I.,  MImpore.  M.  J.  UiuTenoe,  E.  E. 
Davis,  G.  Bonaidaile,  and  G.  Cecil,  46th  da, 
Dinapore.  P.  Abbott  and  H.  H.  Say,  07th  dA^, 
DInapore.  J.  AlnsUe,  J.  Lock,  and  c.  Clark^6th 
extra  N.L,  Dfaiapora  R.  Hume,  lOOi  N.L,  Bar* 
ackpot*.    E.  F.  Smith,  98th  N.L 

Arf  WOkm,  Jufy  91.— 7A  N.J.  Ueut  W* 
Buttanshaw  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  v.  CosUef 
prom.  Ens.  T.  R.  Dalrymple  to  be  lieut.  v.  Wal- 
ker dec.,  with  rank  from  16th  June,  v.  Buttan- 
shew  prom.— (The  ph>m.  of  Brev.  Capt  and  Lieut 
S.  Walker  on  9adJuoe  is  cancelled.) 

Asskt.suxg.  J.  Hardlo  to  htve  med.  charge  of 
Oudeypore  Retideocy. 

'  Mr.  H.  Donaldson  admitted  an  asslstsurg.  ind 
gpp.  to  do  duty  with  7th  N.I.  tt  Berhamporew 


Bood^q»imtm»  Ju^  l^  —  But  F. 
L  2 
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(latelY  txtod'  by  cottrHatrtlal)  poitod  «t  Junior 
Ent.  to  a0th  N.X,  at  Ccwnpore. 

JtOif  90.— Suig.  J.  Evans  potted  to  49tb  N.I. 

Fcrt  Wimam,  Julif  SL-^Anittnus*  E.  W.  W. 
Raldgh,  directed  to  acoompany  the  GoTemor-gena* 
lal  to  the  Upper  Provinces. 

Jut^iB.— Cadet*  admUt0d.  Mesm.  T.  N.  Yule, 
T.  M'Mahoo,  R.  E.  Jooci,  E.  Marriott,  and  C. 
C.  DunbaTi  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to  enaigDa. 

Ens.  R.  &  T.  Cunyngham,  S5th  N.I.|  pennitted 
to  resign  service  at  Hon.  Comp. 

Ju/y  9f,-~'AeHng  SunerinteneL  Sttr/pt.  9obe  Super' 
intend.  Surtm.  J.  Ridges  (dec.)  from  31st  Jan. 
18S6,  V.  Ogilvy  app.  member  of  nied.  board.  R. 
Lhnond,  from  33a  Jan.,  in  sue.  to  Robinson  on 
tveA.  to  Europei  J.  Langstaffj  fhxn  24th  Jan.,  in 
sue  to  M'DowaU  dittos 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Ettrope.-<June  18.  LleuL  O.  W.  Booham» 
S5th  N.I..  on  private  aflkin,-^ttlv  13.  LleuU  H. 
T.  Whelar,  45th  N.I.,  forhea]th.-July  14.  Ueut. 
W.  Hope,  fl7th  N.I.,  tor  health.— Lieut.  A.  C. 
Scott,  9d  extra  N.I.,  for  heaath.— 81.  Lieut  H. 
M.  Lawrence,  of  artll.,  for  heslth.  —  Lieut.  J. 
Robertson,  Sd  extra  N.I.,  for  health.-46.  let- 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Middletoib  of  artil.,  for  health. 

To  Singapore^-^xjly  26.  Capt.  O.  M.  Cooke, 
mi^.  of  brig,  at  Berhampore,  for  six  months,  for 
health. 

I\>  New  aeuik  PFoto.— June  10.  Capt.  O.  Oli- 
phant,  S9d  N.L,  for  twelve  months,  for  health.^— 
1&  Lieut  F.  C.  Robb,  9Sd  N.L,  for  eighteen 
months,  for  health. 

UlS  1IAJX«TT*8    rORCU. 

To  Eunqw.— June  12.  Brev.  Capt  Hamilton, 
18th  Lancers,  for  purpose  of  exdi.  on  h.  p.— CoL 
Macbean,  54th  F.,  for  health.— 23.  Capt  Eden  and 
Ens.  Curties,  8th  P.,  on  private  ai&irs.— Lieut 
Layard,  14th  F.,  for  health.— aa  Lieut  Martin, 
6th  P.,  on  private  aflEkirs.— July  15.  Ens.  Hayes, 
ISth  P.,  for  health.-^uly  17.  Mat  Smith,  11th 
1^.  Dr.,  on  private  affldrs  (via  Calcutta).— <}apt 
Tronaon,  13th  F.,  for  health.— Lieut  Bedinfield, 
41st  F.,  for  health. 

Te  CMiMi.-June  30.  Lieut  Urroston,  S8th  P., 
for  six  months,  on  private  alTaiss.— July  15.  Capt 
T&ylor,  13th  Drags.,  for  six  months^  for  healtn. 

ToBomAey.— July  7*  Lieut  Wainwright,  47th 
P.;  for  six  months,  on  private  ailUrs. 

LAW. 

siTPiiXMt  COURT,  June  15,  1826. 

Jas.  Minchin,  Esq.  was  sworn  io  pro- 
thonotary  and  clerk  of  the  crown. 

The  grand  jury  for  the  sessions  were 
chosen  this  day,  and  were  charged  by  the 
Hon.  Sir  John  Franks.  The  learned  judge 
adverted  to  three  cases  of  assault  which, 
he  thought,  would  require  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  gentlemen  of  thejury ;  they 
concerned  the  subjects  of  the  JBmperor  of 
China.  In  some  of  those  cases,  words 
were  used  which  indicated  the  existence 
of  a  party  spirit  among  that  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  a  Hesire  to  criminate  each  other. 
It  was  impossible  they  could  persist  long 
In  maintaining  such  a  feeling,  and  the 
jury  ought  not  to  find  a  true  bill  unless 
they  were  convinced,  after  the  most  pa- 
tient  and  scrutinising  inquiry,  of  the  truth 
of  the  several  charges. 

Jufy  10. 
Amongst  the  prisoners  brought  up  for 
sentence  at  the  general  gaol  delivery  this 
day    was   Rammobun  Sircar,    who  was 
thus  addressed  by  the  Chief  Justiet : 


<*  Rattxnohun  Sirew:  y^  h«f»  born 
found  guilty  of  a  ooospiraqr  of  a  moat 
malicious  and  audacious  nature  ;  you  en- 
tered into  that  conspiracy  with  Uie  object 
to  oppress  a  private  individual.  As  •■ 
means  of  effecting  that  object,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  you  or  one  of  you  should 
commit  perjury  before  one  of  the  judge* 
of  this  court,  and  pollute  the  sanctuary  of 
justice.  If  there  was  any  case  which  could 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  judges,  it  ia 
your*s ;  but  the  court  at  present  only  no- 
tice that  which  interferes  with  the  public 
safety :  and,  though  they  think  that  your 
punishment  wiii  be  very  inadequate  to. 
such  a  serious  offence,  yet,  if  they  find 
that  such  offences  are  repeated,  they  will 
certainly  he  obliged  to  inflict  some  severer 
punishment.  The  sentence  on  you  is,  that 
you  )>e  imprisoned  one  year  in  the  com* 
inon  gaol  of  Calcutta,  and  that  you  pay 
a  fine  of  one  thousand  rupees  to  the  king, 
and  that  you  be  imprisoned  until  such  fine 
be  paid.*' 

AAer  his  LordsUp  had  passed  aentenc* 
upon  this  man,  he  observed  that,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  the  many  gross  peijuriea 
which  had  of  latie  been  committed  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  capiaaes,  Om 
court  found  itself  called  upon  to  make  aa 
order,  that  whenever  a  party  came  in  (o 
swear  to  an  -affidavit  for  such  a  process, 
the.  attorney  whom  be  employs  should 
Accompany  him,  and  make  a  certificate 
that  be  has  made  inquiries,  and  has  sa- 
tisfied himself  that  the  demand  is  just  and 
legal.  They  had  such  an  order  in  coni* 
templation,  and  unless  some  valid  ofajee* 
tion  was  shewn  against  it,  they  should 
probably  establish  it  on  the  last  day  of 
term. 

[The  Gov.  Ga*.  of  July  SO,  oontaina 
the  following  paragraph  in  req^eot  to  tbs 
intimation  at  the  close :  on  MondiCj 
last,  we  learn,  it  was  made  •  rule  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  no  writ  of  capiat 
should  be  henceforth  istu^ed,  unless  a  cer- 
tificate was  ten4ered  by  one  of  the  attor- 
neys, stating  that  he  bad  made  personal 
inquiries  into  the  case,  and  believed  die 
debt  to  be  a  just  one,  and  that  the  attor- 
ney of  the  plaintiff  should  attend  person- 
ally to  answer  any  questions  put  to  him 
for  the  patisfaction  of  the  court.] 

Jufyl9. 
Saboo  GoopeetMuth  ▼.  Charies  Madean 
Pratt*  This  was  an  action  on  a  bill  of 
exchange,  drawn  by  the  defendant  and 
his  partner  on  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co« 
aad  indorsed  to  the  plaintiff.  The  bill 
had  been  protested  for  non-acoeptanoe. 
The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the  defen- 
dant was  not  a  British  subject,  and  con- 
sequently not  subject  to  the  jurisdlctiOB 
of  the  court.  The  plaintiff  proved,  how- 
ever, that  written  applications  had  been 
made  in  February  1895  to  Govennneot, 
through  the  hc8d«of  the  judieial  dcpait- 
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ment,  by  the  defendant,  who  had  repre- 
Mnted  himself  ••  an  Engliahman  born; 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  were  bis  own 
vcitel  declarstkms  to  two  different  wit- 
ncam  that  be  waa  an  American  cttiseo, 
and  these  witneaset  also  expressed  their 
own  belief  that  he  was  an  American ;  that 
belief  however  was  chiefly  founded  on  his 
own  declarations,  and  on  his  assodattng 
with  Americans. 

The  Chief  Justioe  ruled,  that  the  juris^ 
diction  was  sufficiently  proved  on  two 
groonds:— 1st,  That  though  any  admis^ 
sion  of  a  party  was  evidence  against  him- 
self, yet  it  was  clear  that  his  own  decla- 
rations eould  not  be  made  evidence  tor 
lriatiself«-»2d.  That  upon  grounds  of 
public  poKcy,  a  person  diould  not  be  al- 
lowed to  set  up  his  own  fraud  and  fhlse- 
bood  as  a  defence.  It  was  clear  that  be 
had  been  permitted  to  go  up  the  country 
on  bis  own  representation  that  he  was  a 
safaject  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  should 
not  be  permitted  now  to  deny  the  fact  be 
had  thai  asserted,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating a  clear  claim.  It  was  not  besides 
a  light  matter,  for  if  this  person  were  now 
permitted  to  prove  himself  an  American 
be  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
don  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the 
kw  now  fliood,  since  be  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  Calcutta,  and  it  might  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  -whether  he  would  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mofiissil  Courts : 
and  thus  the  most  serious  inconveniences 
might  arise,  and  it  was  no  doubt  a  sense 
of  this  tiiat  made  the  government  of  this 
country  cautious  how  they  admitted  fo* 
leigncrs  up  the  country. 

The  Bmgql  ITurihiru  has  the  following 
on  this  trtaL  *<  The  course  of 
in  this  esse,  we  may  be  permitted 
p,  was  much  more  according  to 
to  bw  than  morality.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  aee^  even  in  courts  of  juitice,  a 
man  relying,  as  a  defence,  upon  the  proof 
tiMt  be  has  asserted  a  detiberate  untruth, 
and  we  briefly  report  the  caseliDr  the  pub- 
lic iafbrmation,  and  not  without  the  hope 
that  it  may  attract  that  notice  in  the  pro- 
per qoartcr  to  which  it  seems  richly  en« 
titled.  We  are  no  friends  to  narrow  sys' 
inss  of  exclusion;  but,  with  regard  to 
firagners,  some  restriction  is  clearly  ne- 
cessary, and  the  government  of  the  coun- 
vy  cannot  wril  be  too  cautious  in  admit- 
ting UMO  who,  while  they  receive  here  all 
Ae  protection,  and  enjoy  all,  nay  more 
Iftaa  all,  die  privileges  wluch  Britons  en- 
joy, are  as  it  would  seem  a  kind  of  wbole- 
oiitlawi,  with  *  unlimited  power  to 
unpanishable  mischief,  unpunish« 
able  at  least  except  by  transmission." 
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left  Lahore  on  the  14th  of  April,  and 
proceeded  to  Amritser ;  he  remained  then 
until  the  19th,  when  his  tents  were  car- 
ried to  Pind  Findareb,  where  the  vakeel 
of  the  hakem  of  Find  arrived  with  suit- 
able presents.  The  agent  at  Ludbiana 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  residence  of  the 
ex- King  of  Cabul,  Shah  Shujah-ul- 
Mulk. — [Jams  Jekan  Numa, 

On  the  S6th  April,  Maharaja  Runjit 
Sinh  marched  from  Amritser,  and  had 
his  tents  pitched  at  the  garden  of  Ragbu- 
nath  Sinb,  ten  coss  from  that  city ;  bert 
be  received  an  envoy  from  Yar  Moham- 
med Khan,  who  had  a  private  audienoe^ 
the  subject  of  which  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  insurrection  of  the  Chief  of  Der- 
reh  Kbyber.  The  vakeel  of  Sirpureb 
brought  word,  that  the  Prince  Gorakh 
Sinh,  having  reached  the  district  of  Kho* 
shah,  and  put  to  death  about  fifty  or  sixty 
persons,  had  levied  on  the  district  of  Goo- 
di  about  forty  lacs  of  rupees  in  mon^ 
and  effects:  the  zemindars  of  the  parts 
adjacent  had  come  in  and  paid  their  dues* 

Maharaja  Runjit  Sinh  was  at  Dine 
Nagar  on  the  3d  of  May.  On  the  1st, 
letters  from  Pesbawer  were  received, 
which  stated  Lai  Mohammed  Khan  had 
sent  word  to  Yar  Mohammed  Khan,  ha. 
kem  of  Peshawar,  that  Purdil  Khan  had 
collected  a  force  in  Kandshar,  snd  vras 
levying  contributioos  ;  his  objects  were  to 
send  an  army  against  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  whilst  he  himself  marched  to  Cabul. 
The  Maharsga,  having  held  a  council,  gave 
orders  that  preparations  should  be  every 
where  made  for  war.— [/6t(f. 

Mahan^  Runjit  Sinh  continued  at  Di^ 
nanagar  to  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  5th 
the  envoys  of  Yar  Mohammed  Kban^ 
ruler  of.  Pesbawer,  reported  .  that  the 
Prince  Gorakh  Sinh  was  in  the  mountaiaa 
of  Kashmir,  and  marching  upon  Cabul; 
they  also  stated  that  an  action  had  taken 
place  between  the  troops  of  Purdil  Khan 
and  tlie  chiefis  in  tlie  senrice  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  and  that  the  people  of 
Cabul  were  in  tire  interest  of  the  latter. 
On  the  7th,  advices  were  received  from 
tbe  governor  of  Kashmir,  stating  that  be 
had  placed  people  in  charge  of  the  house 
of  the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft.  An  applica- 
tion had  been  received  from  Dost  Mo- 
bammed  Khan  for  reinforcements,  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  being  attacked  in  Cabul 
by  Purdil  Khan.— [/6u/. 

On  the  20th  May,  the  Maharaja  march- 
ed from  Lahore  ten  coss,  and  pitched  his 
tents  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Kondi. 
The  French  oflScers  reported,  upon  the 
authority  of  mercantile  letters,  that  in  the 
direction  of  Cabul  some  encounters  bad 
taken  place  between  the  Uibeks  and  tbe 
Kandabaris.  On  the  S7th,  letters  w«re 
received  from  the  Prince  Ayub  and  tbe 
chief  of  Bhawalpttr,  and  tlie  vakeel  of 
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the  Siitdb  ditor  ttated  that  Shiga  ul  Mulk 
had  qniUed  bis  master's  districts  for  chose 
of  the  Mafaanga.  On  the  39th  the  armj 
taarcbed  siateen  coss.  Orders  were  dcs* 
patched  on  the  10th  to  the  govemon  of 
Bawtol  Pfndi  and  Atek  to  provide  sup- 

Yar  Moliammed  Khan  u  said  to  have 
sent  off  troops  to  protect  the  districts 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  Maharsja  Run- 
jit  Sinh.  jSott  Mohammed  Khan,  l>efore 
marching  from  Cabul  to  his  aid,  had  sent 
bis  despatches  to  the  other  brother  Purdil 
Khan,  with  whom  be  had  been  preriooslj 
engaged  in  hostilities. 

On  the  6th  June  the  Maharaja  advanced 
eight  ooss  from  Amritscr,  and  in  the  even- 
ing alighted  in  the  Ram  Bsgh.  From  the 
1st  to  the  5th  he  was  occupied  in  trans- 
acting  business  witli  his  chiefs ;  the  troops 
of  the  district  of  Derbend  had  moved  to- 
wards Peshawer;  a  battalion,  under  Hi- 
jun  Sinh,  was  oVdcred  to  Ake.  On  the 
7th,  the  agent  of  Kboshal  Sinh  reported 
that  Yar  Mohammed  Khan  having  sum- 
moned Hakem  Fund  Dadar  Khan  to  his 
presence^  he  had  answered,  that  he  was 
master  of  what  was  proper  to  be  sent  to 
theSerkar,  on  which  a  force  had  been 
sent  from  Peshawer  against  him ;  orders 
were  accordingly  given  that  a  letter  should 
be  sent  to  him  to  desire  him  to  be  of  good 
courage,  and  to  remain  in  his  post,  and 
call  for  such  reinforcements  as  he  might 
require  from  the  governor  of  Atek.— 
[Ibid. 

Runjit  8inh  was  at  Amritser  on  the  14th 
of  June ;  advices  from  tlie  chief  of  Sindh 
were  communicated  by  his  envoy,  that  the 
army  was  stationed  in  the  districts  of  Pesh- 
awer. The  purveyors  were  directed,  after 
carefully  supplying  the  troops,  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  daily  in  the  basar.  In  for. 
nation  was  received  fixnn  the  governor  of 
Khairsbad,  that  the  people  of  Balusiaa 
Gerh  were  prepared  to  point  out  where 
aome  treasure  was  hidden,  but  that  he 
could  not  dig  it  up  without  orders;  he  was 
desired,  in  reply,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Siwai  Sinh,  the  brother  of  the  governor 
of  Atek.  The  envoy  of  Yar  Mabommed 
Khan,  the  ruler  of  Peshawer,  produced 
a  letter  to  his  address  from  his  master,  re- 
quiring to  know  why  he  had  received  no 
reply  to  bis  former  address  to  the  Maharaja. 
His  Highness  replied,  that  as  his  master 
bad  been  so  far  misled  by  bis  advisers  ae 
to  collect  forces  and  make  preparations  for 
war,  it  was  tinnecessaiy  to  send  him  any 
reply.  On  the  12th  June  Nunhal  Sinh, 
the  son  of  Prince  Gorakh  Sinh,  was  pre- 
sented  with  complimentary  gifb,  and  the 
Frendi  officers  sobmitted  two  thousand 
IKnts  far  sale  by  a  merchant  The  envoy 
of  the  chief  of  Rohtas  Oerb  took  leave; 
and  besides  an  honorBi7  dress  for  himsel/^ 
received  an  English-made  writing-desk 
far  hh  master.     On  the  14tli^  aimt  ««i» 


dialrtbuled  on  oceasfoo  of  th*  approach 
of  the  Dasahara.— I./^m'* 

Our  extracts  from  the  native  papers 
leavtf  no  doubt  that  the  Puigab  is  agalii 
the  scene  of  military  operations,  and  that 
Runjit  Sinh  has  resumed  liis  purpose  of 
attempting  lo  extend  his  dominions  at  die 
expense  of  tlie  Afghans :  the  distracted 
state  of  that  country  is  luglily  favourable 
to'bis  views.  Tb^  rival  kings,  MahmtMxl 
and  ShujSf  are  equally  fugitives ;  the  for- 
mer, with  his  son  Kamrap,  being  in  in- 
considerable force  at  Herat,  and  tbe  latter 
living  privately  within  the  British  terri- 
tory, or  at  least  till  lately.  Tbe  country 
Is  divided  between  tbe  sons  of  Fateh  Khao, 
who  are  always  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  who  have  no  hereditaiy  nor 
personal  daim  to  tbe  allegiance  of  tfaa 
Afghan  tribes^  At  the  same  time  reli- 
gious difibenoes,  and  a  spirit  of  Indepea-. 
dence,  are  likely  to  animate  the  Afghaaa 
against  the  Sikhs,  and  may  supply  the 
place  of  a  legitimate  and  consolidated  go« 
vemment.  Possibly  Shuja*s  recent  depar- 
ture from  Ludhiana,  if  correctly  reported^ 
may  have  been  the  work  of  Runjit  Sinh, 
whose  policy  it  obviously  is  to  oAr  to  the 
Afghans  a  king  whom  they  have  obeyed, 
and  to  whom  they  were  as  much  attarbed 
as  their  capricious  and  lawless  charadea 
permitted  them  to  be  to  any  ruler.  For 
reinstating  him  in  part  of  bis  poesession^ 
the  eastern  portion,  or  Peshawer,  and  ita 
dependencies,  nsay  be  tlte  price,  and  they 
will  be  more  easily  purchased,  we  should 
think)  In  tliis  manner  tliaa  by  a  bosiite 
collisiun  with  the  wbc^e  body  of  the  Af- 
ghans.—[C<t/.  6SD.  Gas.  Jtt^  3. 

Scmdim'»JWrUarie$^^On  thedOth  Mai«h 
Ramsan  Khan  arrived  from  Hydnibad. 
and  on  the  next  day  had  .the  honour  of 
performing  before  the  Maliaraja,  he  and 
hia  assistants  singing  Hindi  songs,  suited 
to  the  Holi,  the  composition  cf  Nawah 
Fouled  Jung  Bahadur;  also  some  qua* 
trains,  written  by  Raia  Chundoo  Lali. 
and  various  Dekbini  aire.  The  Mabafs^ 
was  much  pleased,  and,  prasenting  liiia 
with  aoo  rupees  and  a  sImwI,  offered  tQ 
retain  him:  but  Ramzan  Khanrespsctfully 
declined  it,  being  only  on  leave  of  abceneo 
for  a  year  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrinea 
of  Ajmecr.  On  the  ^  April  advioe« 
were  received  of  an  acdon  between  a- body 
of  the  Mahar^a's  troops  and  the  foUowera 
of  a  refractory  Talookdar  near  Oujein.— - 
[JUanU  Jehan  Kutna, 

On  the  4th  of  May,  a  messenger  ar. 
rind  from  Jikem  Sahib,  stating  that  Mo« 
hen  Sinh  Subahdar,  with  two  hundred  of 
his  men,  having  advanced  to  assault  the 
fort  of  Aleng,  the  zemindars  of  that  place 
came  to  his  encounter,  and  an  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  vrMch  twenty  were  killed 
and   woiuided;'«inta^  Ibtf  Jitter  was 
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MoImb  flinh  bimMlf.  Tbe  ieinind«n  of 
die  avmmiMling  cauuVry  were  fleckinc  to 
die  awiwfnrr  of  die  bciiegcd;  •  birtdilion 
was  accordingly  ordeted  oflT 
the  plaee.  On  die  9th  advicet 
raoeiTed  from  Mdben  Siah,  stating 
Ifaat  lie  had  occupied  Sinhari,  after  killing 
d^gbty  of  the  insargeots  and  putting  tbe 
list  to  flighc-^/Ktf. 

f^droted.—- Many  houses  hare  been 
injured  in  tliis  city  by  an  earthqndce.  A 
dbdple  of  the  Nawab  having  paid  a  visit 
of  ooonpliment  to  Raja  Chundoo  Lall, 
was  presented  with  valuable  gifU;  the 
Ba^a  also  distributed  property  to  the  value 
ef  dbout  35^000  rupees  in  alms  to  the 
indigent.^  l^Ibid. 

Bharaljmr. — The  chief  people  have  ad* 
drassed,  through  the  Rani,  a  petition  to 
the  Bcsideat  to  be  allowed  to  repair  their 
bouses  which  were  injured  in  the  late 
■icga»  BO  order  to  that  effect  having  yet 
been  issued.— [/Md. 

VSVOT. 

We  hase  seen  letters  from  Tsvoy  of  the 
10th  May.  Tbey  speak  of  oor  oflBcers 
being  oo  die  whole  well  pleased  with  the 
ptace,  mod  having  plonty  of  rain  every  day. 
The  commisBioner,  Mr.  Maingy,  is  spo- 
ken of  in  high  terms  for  his  attention  and 
civility.  Tbe  natives  at  Tbvoy  will  not 
beiim.  that  we  have  beaten  the  Burmese ; 
Ibey  say  we  have  been  driven  from  Ava, 
and  eoosider  our  countrymen  at  Tavoy 
regular  victinas,  and  many  of  them  are 
lemoviag  their  families  to  Pinang.  Seve- 
ral plots  aasoog  the  Burmese  at  Tavoy 
had  beeo  msoovefed,  and  our  troops  were 
bo^  building  a  small  brick  fort.-^CoL 
JUm  Bmily  June  SO. 

Pesaog  papers  mention^  as  a  proof  of 
the  value  of  tbe  setdement  at  Tavoy»  that 
the  Carmadc  was  loading  there  for  Pinang 
widi  apwttids  of  5,000  bag$  of  rice.— 

WmXtMMM  a  TMM  MOPUSttL. 

We  boar  of  nothing  from  the  Mofussil, 
bat  the  dalBgcs  of  ndn  that  have  liUlen  inr 
JeoMreaad  other  districts,  and  tbe  rapidly 
lidog  stale  o€  the  rivets.  Letters  from 
OswBpoiB  amd  that  part  of  India  pour  out 
their  cooaplaints  against  the  drought  and 
the  hot  winds  that  have  again  set  in ;  and 
spesk  of  tbe  sessoo  in  that  part  of  India 
as  flMMt  unseasonablov— [XUd.  Juijf  13. 

SKAAMVoaa  coLLsaa. 
Hh  sistb  report  of  ibb  institution  oon- 
tsias  tbe  Ibllowing  paauige  :<— <*  The  com- 
aditee  vNmld  eoibrace  this  eariy  opportu- 
nity of  stating,  that  they  contemplate  the 
malion  of  a  body  of  native  fellows  and 
toion  from  among  the  Christian  students 
of  dbo  c^ligo^  who  will  bo  re^nirBd  to 
"  IB  its  iwmodinin  vioinityy  and  will 


undertake  the  tuidon  of  thastndeati  in 
the  various  blanches  of  study.     Of  these, 
three  or  four  will  superintend  the  Sungs.- 
krita  studies  of  the  youth,  and  gndvmdj 
supersede  the  neoecsity  of  emplojring  an^ 
instructon  for  this  purpose  beside  tboae 
trained  up  in  tbe  collect  itKlf.     Two  of 
the  fellows,  one  junior  and  one  senior, 
will  be  attached  to  the  department  of  che- 
mistry ;    two  to  that  of  general  history ; 
two  to  that  of  divinity ;  while  others  will, 
occupy  other  dcpartmenU  of  literature  and 
science.     In  this  manner  the  committee 
propose   to  create  eight  senior  and  ten 
junior  fellows  and  tutors ;  and  to  allow  tq 
the  former  about  thirty,  to  tbe  latter  about 
twenty  rupees  monthly,  together  with  tbe 
occupation  of  a  house  and  divers  privil^es  s 
the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
obvious.     Unless  the  college  be  able  to 
retain  within  its  establishment  a  portion 
of  that  talent  which  it  may  produce,  the 
professors  will  be  perpetually  fettered  with 
the  labour  of  giving  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  every  fresh  succession  of  students. 
From  this  labour  the  fellows  will  relieve 
tliem;    and,    as  their  attention  will    be 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  that  parti- 
cular branch  of  study  with  which  their 
fellowship  is  associsteid,  it  may  be  hopec( 
that,  in  a  series  of  years,  their  proficiency 
will  qualify  them  to  supply  pro  tempore 
the  place  of  any  professor,  who  may  be 
removed  by  death  or  constrained  to  travel 
for  his  health.     This  body  of  learned  feU 
lows  will  serve  to  strengdien  the  college^ 
while  the  prospect  of  rising  to  this  dignity 
will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry of  the  students  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree.    If  the  emoluments  of  these  situa- 
tions be  inferior  to  those  which  men  thus 
qualified  may  reasonably  expect  to  enjoy 
in  secular  situations,  it  may  still  be  hoped 
that  many  will  prefer  a  life  of  literary  lei- 
sure and  retirement,  to  the  temptations  of 
ambition  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ^, 
and  that  not  a  few  will  acquire  such  col- 
'  legiate  habits  as  to  be  satisfied  with  -an 
honourable  residence  to  the  end  of  life  in 
an  academy,  -with  which  thetf  feelings  and 
enactions  will  have  become  ideoAiM. 

*•  It  is  highly  desimble,  bovrover,  that 
these  fellowships,  so  important  to  the 
permanent  utility  of  the  college,  dioukl 
be  independent  of  the  fluotuation  of  sub* 
scriptions.  The  oommittce  hope  to  bo 
able  to  assist  in  tho  endowment  of  a  oer* 
tain  number  of  them,  when  the  heavy  ex* 
penee  of  compledng  tbe  buildings  shall 
ocase  to  press  on  their  private  funds ;  and' 
they  would  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of 
gendemen,  both  in  India  and  Europe, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  tho  design- 
The  late  esoellent  Mr.  Grant,  one  of  tho 
directors  of  the  Hon.East-India  Company, 
having  bequeathed  to  them,  aatbeSeram* 
pore  misaionarios,  S,000  rupees,  they  have 
dotonninod  to  4oyoCo  tbb  tun  to  the  foun- 
dation 
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daCioB  of  a  Mtowdiip»  to  be  denomiiMtcd 
*  The  Grant  DiTinity  Fellowehip.'  This 
sum  will  be  permittml  at  present  to  aocu- 
muiate  at  interest,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
donation  from  themselves,  will  in  about 
ten  years  be  equal  to  the  perpetual  main- 
tenance  of  one  individual.** 

COLLIOK  OP  FOaT  WILLIAM. 

We  understand  that  the  annual  dispu- 
tations of  the  college  of  Fort  William  will 
not  take  place  this  year :  there  is  less  oc-> 
cssion  for  this  ceremony  now  than  for- 
merly, when  the  writers  who  were  quali- 
fied left  college  only  upon  the  anniversary 
of  Che  examination.  The  examinations 
are  now  held  whenever  a  candidate  pre- 
sents himself,  and  the  young  men  who 
undergo  the  ordeal  successfully,  quit  the 
college  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They 
are  for  tfie  most  part,  therefore,  absent 
from  the  presidency  when  the  disputa- 
tions and  distribution  of  prfzes  should 
take  place.— [Cbf.  Gov,  Gax,  Jyiy  27. 

BURMKSK  WAB. 

We  understand  that  a  work  is  in  course 
of  preparation  which,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  public, 
and  particularly  to  such  officers  as  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  late  campaigns.  A 
collection  of  documents,  official  or  demi- 
official,  illustrative  of  the  Btirman  war^ 
preceded  by  a  brief  summary  of  events, 
and  comprehending,  as' an'  appendix,  a 
ielection  of  interesting  papers  hitherto  un- 
published. The  work  will  form  a  quarto 
volume,  and  will  be  published  by  sub- 
scription. The  novelty  as  well  as  the  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
and  the  accumulation  of  statistical  and|geo- 
graphical  details  with  regard  to  the  entire 
seat  of  it,  from  Assam  to  Tavai,  will 
give  to  this  compilation  a  value  of  a  diver, 
aified  description,  and  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  as  serviceable  to  science  as  to  history. 
— [/Krf. 

SAMKann  laws. 

A  question  of  very  great  importance 
has  been  receiving  notice  from  several  of 
our  cotemporariesi  vts.  whether  the.  bank* 
nipt  laws  of  England  extend  to  British 
India.  It  does  seem  very  singular  to  us 
that,  at  this  time  of  day,  even  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  should  hang  over  this  subject. 
In  the  very  great  number  of  Europeans 
who  have  suflfered  in  the  most  severe  and 
eniel  manner  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  it  affects  delntor  and  creditor  in 
this  country,  some  one  would  surely  have 
been  found  to  try  a  point  in  which  so 
inany  have  so  near  an  interest;  and  we' 
qm  only  account  for  the  absence  of  every 
thing  like  a  judicial  decision  on  the  point, 
to  unanimity  of  legal  opinion  as  to  the 
bankrupt  laws  not  applying  to   Britisb 


India.  Legal  opinion,  worthy  of  the 
greatest  respect,  is  now  however  referred 
to,  as  finding  the  bankrupt  laws  to  extend 
and  apply  to  India  ;  and  as  our  own  is 
grounded  solely  on  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  establish  their  operation,  when 
surely  all  will  admit  their  necessity,  if 
they  can  be  extended,  with  a  regard  to 
vested  interest  and  rights,  we  should  be 
much  pleased  to  see  the  grounds  more  at 
large  on  which  it  is  now  contended  that 
it  is  at  least  a  doubtful  point,  whether 
these  laws  embrace  British  India  or 
not.  Our  cotemporaries  have  mooted  the 
question— certainly  highly  important ;  but 
they  have  done  nothing  more.-— [CU.  JoAi^ 
BuU^  June  19. 

DlTRBAa. 

A  durbar  was  held  by  the  Right  Hon, 
the  Governor  General  on  the  19th  May  ; 
on  this  occasion  the  following  persons  re- 
ceived honorary  dresses : 

Moulavee  Ifohummud  Kbullil-Ood- 
Deen  Khan,  on  the  occasion  of  lus  ap- 
pointment  as  vakeel  of  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Oude. 

Rajah  Shib  Chunder  Raee,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  receiving  the  titles  of  rajah 
and  buhadur. 

Rajah  Nuning  Chunder  Raee,  on  the 
same  occasion  as  the.  preceding. 

Roy  Girdharee  Loll,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  his  highness  the  Nuw* 
wab  Nasim. 

Mirza  Mohummud  Kaumil  Khan,  on 
the  same  occasion  as  the  preceding. 

Kriparam  Pundit,  on  his  appointment 
as  vakeel  of  the  Nuwwab  Fyze  Mohum- 
mud Khan. 

Deby  Persbaud  Tewary,  on  his  first 
introduction.— LC7a/.  Gov.  (^s.,  3foy  22. 

THX  INDIANA. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Government 
has  awarded  Captain  Walker,  of  the  Mac-m 
^ueen,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Macqueen,  and  the  other  ships-^the  Ber" 
Vfichkire  and  TAonM^t— K>ne-third  of  the 
value  of  the  government  property  saved 
on  the  Indiana,  as  a  mark  of  the  seosa 
entertained  of  their  sealous  exertions  on 
that  oocasioD.— [Cb^.  Jokn  JBtiU,  Jufy  11. 

CBOWatNGHKI  TBKATES. 

On  Friday  evening  the  comedy  of 
**  The  Way  to  Get  Married  "  was  per- 
formed at  the  Chowringhee  Theatre ;  the 
house  was  respectably  filled.  The  Go- 
vernor-General was  not  present,  his  health 
not  permitting  him  to  venture  to  the 
theatre;  the  Commander4n  chief  was 
amongst  the  audience. 

The  comic  characters  of  the  play  were 
very  ably  and  amusingly  represented; 
Tangent  was  elegant  and  spirited  through- 
out )  and  his  aoene  in  tba  priflon,^where  he 
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is  cmbunsBcd  between  tbe  double  appli- 
cation of  bis  pocket-bandkerchief  to  dry 
his  tears  and  bide  his  fetters,  very  divert- 
ioglj  managed.  The  testiness  ot  Caustic, 
and  bis  fluctuation  between  resentment  at 
his  nephew's  extravagancies,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  hn  riatural  affection,  were  forcibly 
S*ven ;  we  look  upon  the  part  as  one  of 
is  amateur's  happiest  efibrts, 

Dashall  introduced  a  new  member  of 
the  corps  dramatiquc,  who  is  no  inconsi- 
derable addition  to  its  strength;  the  fe- 
licity with  which  be  assumed  the  cool 
effrontery  and  vulgar  gentility  of  the 
character,  evinced  theatrical  powers  of 
a  more  than  ordinary  cast.  Toby  Allspice 
was  as  amusing  as  usual,  particularly  in 
tile  first  scene  with  Da&ball,  and  in  exhi- 
biting the  effects  of  the  *  little  bottle.' 
Tbe  otlier  characters  of  the  piece  were  all 
very  respectal)ly  sustained — we  must  not 
omit  to  specify  the  Shopman,  who  made 
tbe  most  of  his  part,  and  extracted  humour 
out  of  veryunpromising  materials.  From 
the  inefficiency  of  the  female  cliaractcrs 
mncb  could  not  be  expected  from  their 
lepresentatives,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  tiiey  did  full  justice  to  tlie  author. — 
[Co/.  Gov.  Gitz.,  June  26. 
*  On  tbe  1 3tb  July,  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  tliis  theatre  was  held  at  the 
Town-ball,  Mr.  Richardson  in  the  chair ; 
wbcn  a  report  of  tbe  committee  of  ma- 
nagement was  sulmiittedf  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts :  — 

*'  Tbe  total  receipts  of  tbe  year,  exclu- 
sive of  money  drawn  upon  account  amount 
to  8,442  rupees,  tbe  total  expenses  to 
8,356.  9  ;  leaving  a  balance  therefore  in 
favour  of  the  year  of  85.  IS.  4.  On  the 
iftber  band,  we  have  the  interest  account 
with  Alexander  and  Co.,  at  8  per  cent., 
amounting  to  881.  2. 10,  and  the  net  ex- 
pense of  the  year  to  the  proprietors  is 
dterefore  795.  5.  6,  making  the  debt  due 
by  tbe  bouse  10, 1 22,  which,  as  an  interval 
of  two  years  has  elapsed  without  a  call 
upon  tlie  proprietors,  it  may  h%  now  as 
well  todisdiarge. 

*<  Besides  the  debts  due  to  the  theatre 
for  admisvion,  of  which  an  inconsiderable 
portion  will  be  realized,  tliere  is  a  consi- 
derable sum  still  due  upon  tlie  contribu- 
tions of  1824,  of  8,700  rupees.     Tlie  m»- 
nageiB  have  made  several  attempts  to  pro- 
cure payment  of  such  of  these  as  offered  a 
prospect  of  recovery,  but  without  success ; 
and  it  now  remains  with  tbe  proprietors  to 
determine  bow  those  shares  are  to  be  dis- 
posed fd;  a  list  of  the  defaulters  is  sub- 
Butted,     Tbe  most  regular  course  will  be 
Id  sell    them  for  as  much    beyond  the 
aoMHiAt  oT  tbe  contribution,  with  interest, 
as  they  will  realize ;  the  surplus  being  car- 
ried to  the   credit  of  tbe  proprietors  in 
arrears.     As  far  as  tbe  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution  and   interest  on  it  extend   the 
t&eatre  should  become  the  purchaser,  and 
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caDcel  tbe  shares,  by  which  the  valne  of  the 
remaining  shares  will  be  enhanced.*' 

Upon  the  report  being  read,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted  by  tbe  meet- 
ing : 

Tliat  tbe  debt  due  by  tbe  tlieatre, 
amounting  to  10,122  rupees,  be  forthwith 
discharged. 

That,  although  it  appears  that  there  are 
expected  assets  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000 
rupees,  yet,  as  the  recovery  is  remote,  and 
in  tlie  course  of  a  short  u'me  the  amount 
may  be  required  for  unavoidable  expenses 
connected  with  the  repairs  of  the  tlieatre, 
&c.,  it  is  not  desirable  to  consider  the 
at)ove  sum  as  a  deduction  from  tiie  net 
amount  of  the  debt  to  be  discharged  by  the 
preceding  resolution. 

That,  to  meet  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
10,150  rupees  shall  be  levied  from  the 
proprietors,  in  the  proportion  of  100  ru- 
pees for  each  single  share,  and  50  rupees 
for  each  share  more  than  one. 

That  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  pro- 
prietors who  are  or  who  may  be  in  arrears, 
or  to  their  representatives,  agents,  and  a.«i- 
signs,  agrerably  to  the  IStli  clause  of  the 
original  agreement;  and  in  failure  of  their 
discharging  the  arrears  on  the  contribution 
of  18'J4,  and  the  contribution  now  voted, 
their  shares  be  sold  by  auction,  the  pro- 
ceeils  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
house,  as  far  as  tbe  amount  of  tbe  contri- 
bution and  charges,  and  any  surplus  to  be 
paid  to  the  defaulters  or  their  estates. 

Tliat  the  present  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Linton  be  continued  for  the  ensuing  year^ 
subject  to  the  following  modiBcalion. 

The  free  admission  of  the  proprietors 
shall  be  relinquished  for  two  performances, 
at  such  seasons  as  IVIr.  Linton  may  select 
in  the  course  of  tlie  year,  on  condition  of 
his  paying  to  the  proprietors  the  annual 
sum  of  1,600  rupees. 

That  Mr.  W.  Prinaep  be  requested  to 
take  the  entire  management  of  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  tbe  theatre  up  to  the  pre- 
sent  date. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  proprietors  be 
presented  to  tbe  amateurs  who  have  kindly 
lent  tiieiraid  to  tlie  theatre  during  the  post 
year. 

'I  hat  the  thanks  of  the  proprietors  be 
prcRiMited  to  the  managers  of  tlie  past  year. 

That  tbe  managers-be  reelected. 

That  the  thanks  of  tbe  meeting  be  voted 
to  Mr.  Richardson,  for  bis  able  conduct 
in  tbe  chair. 

LOSS  Ot  THX   **  EAST  IltnXAK.** 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  the  to- 
tal loss  of  tbe  transport  ship  £(ut-Indian, 
Captitin  Peter  Roy,  on  the  morning  of  the 
26lh  inst.,  on  Saugor  Sand.  Tliis  vessel, 
we  understand,  left  Masulipatam  on  the 
11th,  and,  after  a  very  boisterous  passage, 
took  a  pilot  on  board  on  the  tail  of  the 
western  reef.  It  was  blowing  ai  the  time 
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•  fresh  breese  from  the  eastward,  'which 
increased  on  the  following  day  to  a  gale, 
occasioning  the  ship  to  drive  with  a  whole 
chain  cable  veered  out.  The  pilot,  afler 
being  induced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
weather  to  slip  and  put  to  sea,  again  made 
Pbint  IVilininis,  and  crossed  the  eastern 
nef,  at  about  half- past  three  on  the  25th, 
bringing  up  shortly  before  sunset  in  six 
firthoms  water  abreast  of  the  spit-buoy 
with  fifty  fathoms  of  diain.  In  about 
two  hours  the  chain  unfortunately  parted 
dose  to  the  anchor,  and  the  pilot  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  bringing  up  with  a 
coir-cable  and  the  last  anchor  on  board. 
This  too  parting  almost  immediately,  the 
only  alternatiye  left  was  to  endearour  to 
beat  against  a  llood-tide,  but  in  the  at. 
tempt  the  ship  struck  twice  on  the  middle 
gronnd,  before  the  pilot  could  get  her  into 
six  fathom  water,  where  however  she  re- 
mained during  that  night  On  the  26th 
the  ship  again  struck  on  the  Saugor  Sand, 
and  continued  driving  until  ten  p.  k., 
at  which  time  no  probability  existed  of  her 
being  saved,  the  rudder  having  been  knock- 
ed to  pieces,  and  other  severe  damage  sus- 
tained. The  Ions  boat  and  cutter  were 
accordingfy  hauled  (mt,  the  captain  taking 
cfaarse  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Wamer  of 
the  latter.  No  land  was  at  that  time 
visible  from  the  ship,  but  £dmonstone*s 
Island  was  shortly  afterwards  descried, 
and  the  captain  succeeded  in  landing  all 
the  people  in  his  boat  in  safety,  not  how. 
ever  without  having  encountered  some 
dreadful  breakers,  in  vriiich  the  cutter,  we 
lament  to  state,  was  swamped.  Of  those 
in  her,  only  Mr.  Wamer  and  the  poop 
tindal  were  saved,  after  having  been  in 
the  water  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  ship 
is  now  stationary  within  a  mile  of  the 
island,  with  all  sail  set,  and  her  poop  just 
discernible  above  water.  Captain  Roy 
proposes  to  remain  on  the  island  for  two 
or  three  days,  with  a  view  to  save  what  he 
can  from  the  wreck  for  the  benefit  of  those 
conc€med.^[C(a^  John  BuU,  July  29. 

XnOCATION  OP  CADKTS. 

TTie  CaletUta  Government  GaxOte  con- 
tains the  following  observations  upon  the 
debate  at  the  East- India  House  on  the 
25th  January  last : 

The  mistakes  and  misrepresentations 
which  occur  at  home  on  subjects  connect- 
ed with  this  country,  would  be  highly 
amusing,  if  they  were  not  calculated  to  do 
mischicdf  and  to  mislead  the  public  mind 
from  a  just  appredation  of  the  merits  of 
any  case  in  which  India  is  concerned, 
particularly  as  they  are  apt  to  pass  without 
contradiction  or  comment.  The  debate  at 
the  India  House,  on  the  education  of  ca- 
dets, furnishes  ample  illustration  of  this 
assertion,  and  statements  were  advanced 
by  almost  every  speaker  that  evinced  great 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  real  state 


of  things  in  this  country.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Mr. Hume  was  pre-eminent 
in  inaccuracy,  and  we  cannot  avoid  no- 
tidng  one  of  h\%  misprisions,  as  it  was  so 
deliberately  and  palpably  made. 

Colonel  Lmhington,  in  reply  to  the 
necessity  of  a  cadet's  acquiring  Hindoo^ 
stance  before  joining  his  regiment,  ststes 
that  this  by  no  means  existed,  as  there 
wfk'A  not  a  single  corps  in  the  service  in 
which  (here  were  not  native  sepoys  well 
acquainted  with  the  Engfisli  language, 
and  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  their 
own.  He  also  observes,  that  he  considers 
there  never  was  a  period  when  know- 
ledge of  the  native  langusges  was  more 
generally  diffused,  particnfanrly  among  the 
junior  branches  of  the  army.  To  this  Mr* 
Hume  replies,  that  such  might  be  the  case 
with  regard  tathe  officers  of  the  Bengal 
establishment,  between  whom  and  the 
officers  of  the  other  presidencies  there 
was  a  great  difference  as  to  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  native  language  \  in  thi» 
respect  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  es- 
tablishment had  the  superiori^.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  if  Colonel  Liushington's 
statement  require  no  qualification,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case,  and  (he  Jtfadrms 
officers  must  claim  the  superiority.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  establishment 
to  which  the  gallant  officer's  remark» 
apply,  for  Mr.  Hume  himself,  so  long  tnr 
the  Bengal  army,  ought  to  have  known  ' 
that  the  Bengal  sepoys  have  never  acquir. 
ed,  and  are  never  likely  to  acquire,  a  fami. 
liar  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  only  in  the  Madrss  army  that  this 
qualification  is  to  be  found :  and  Mr. 
Hume*s  admission  of  its  effects,  as  it  re- 
spects the  army  of  Bengal,  is  therefore 
altogether  a  mistake. 

In  like  manner.  Colonel  Lushington*s 
expression,  "  not  a  single  corps  in  the 
service,**  was  evidently  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  Court  of  Proprietors,  most  of 
wlioro  look  upon  the  Indian  army  as  one, 
and  are  not  aware  of  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  forces  of  the  different 
presidendes.  His  remark  can  apply  only 
to  the  Madras  army,  in  which,  too,  so  far 
from  contributing  to  promote  the  study  of 
native  languages,  it  rather  tends  to  beget 
a  notion —a  very  mistaken  one  it  is  true- 
that  the  study  is  the  less  essential.  Such 
an  impression  is  connteracted  perhaps  by 
the  active  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by 
the  local  government,  by  the  half-yearly 
reports  sent  in  by  the  officers  commanding 
corps,  reporting  the  proficiency  of  indivi. 
dual  officers  in  the  Hindoostanee  and  other 
native  languages,  and  by  the  regulation 
which  directs,  that  no  officer  shall  hold 
any  staff  situation  in  his  corps  without 
undergoing  an  examination,  before  three 
competent  persons  as  to  his  familiarity 
with  tlie  language  of  tlie  country.  These 
of  course  are  strong  inducements  to  study, 
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■od  may  1mv«  promoted  that  extensive 
coltinrtlon  of  it  which 'Colonel  Lushing^ 
ten  describes.  We  quite  a^^ree  with  him 
however  as  to  the  eflkacy  of  a  regulation, 
fimnerly  in  force,  eaooaraging  proficiency 
bj  a  pecuniary  remuneration :  for,  as  he 
observes,  however  fond  military  men  may 
be  of  glory,  they  are  not^  on  that  account, 
to  look  to  glory  as  their  only  reward. 

Mr.  Randle  Jackson  seems  to  have 
formed  an  amusing  idea  of  the  office  of 
interpreter  is  the  Bengal  army,  when  he 
supposed  that  he  was  to  be  liable  to  be 
employed  on  ail  occasions  of  oommunica. 
tioo  between  the  officera  of  a  corps  and 
the  natives;  this  duty  would  be  rather 
embarrassing,  and  would  require  at  least 
as  many  interpreters  as  officers. 

As  to  Mr.  Hume*s  discovery,  that  the 
Ute  war  took  place  because  the  magistrate 
could  not  speak  Burmese,  it  has  the  merit 
of  novelty  at  least  to  recommend  it. 

ACCIBKXT. 

A  distresdo^  accident  happened  a  few 
evenings  ago,  which  sliews  the  necessity 
of  taking  every  possible  precaution  with 
vicious  horses*  especially  in  taking  them 
-•long  public  roads. 

An  animal  of  this  kind,  in  going  along 
the  Ballygtinge  road,  tlirew  and  killed 
Wi  rider,  and  rushed  furiously  against  « 
yoggy  that  was  proceeding  in  the  path, 
in  wmch  sat  a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  In 
the  most  ferocious  manner  the  brute  laid 
bold  of  the  buggy  horse  by  tlie  lip,  and 
totCy  bit,  and  lacerated  him  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner,  until  he  succeeded  in 
dririog  the  buggy  and  the  horn  into  a 
tmk  dose  by.  Tlie  lady  and  gentleman 
were  precipitated  into  the  tank  before  they 
could  possibly  extricate  themselves,  and 
vcrc  for  some  minutes  in  a  most  alarming 
*tste^  especially  the  lady,  who  became  in- 
«co«ible.  The  infuriated  horse  followed 
the  animal  that  drew  the  buggy  into  the 
water,  and  killed  him.  Fortunately  some 
Bitives,  who  witnesaed  the  dreadful  sitoa- 
tioo  of  the  lady  and  the  gentletnan  (who 
were  beyond  their  depth  in  the  tank),  by 
tbeir  prompt  and  humane  efforts  succeed- 
ed in  saving  them.  The  lady  has  been 
eenously  induposed  ever  since  the  acci- 
dmt.^[riiif.  Gaauy  June  26. 

XnrOALKS  O&AMMAX. 

A^  grammar  of  the  Bengalee  language 
1m  just'  been  published  by  Rammobun 
Boy.  It  is  a  work  that  indicates  much 
pbiblogical  acuteness  and  philosophical 
''Bsearch,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  can  oom- 
pchend,  every  way  highly  creditable  to 
tbe  celebrated  and  worthy  author.— [Btrf. 

YfttAsvBx  AT  BHuaTroax. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Morris,    a  native  of  Aylesbury, 


staff  Serjeant  in  the  horse  artillery,  to  a 
friend  in  that  town,  dated  Meerut,  May 
I,  1826 1—*'  The  14th  Regiment  found 
an  immense  treasure,  and  helped  them, 
selves  to  as  many  gold  moirs  (a  coin  worth 
about  sixteen  rupees)  as  they  could  carry ; 
and  several  that  I  know  have  diamonds  of 
great  value.  ••*  ••♦••  got  live  diamondj* 
and  one  of  them  of  great  value ;  but,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  he  has  fooled  the  whole 
of  tliem  away.  The  large  one  he  sold 
the  other  day  for  SOO  rupees,  which  was 
worth  some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  has  a  farthing  of  tin 
money  left  I  told  him  all  I  could  to 
make  him  keep  them,  but  it  was  of  no 
use— >he  would  not  take  my  advice ;  he  is 
too  fond  of  the  bottle.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  who  got  into  the  place  where  the 
money  was  found.  The  way  they  disco- 
vered it  was  as  follows  :•— a  shot  or  riiell 
bad  penetrated  the  wall  of  the  building 
where  this  treasure  was  found,  and  the 
men  began  to  make  the  hole  larger  with 
their  liayonets  until  a  man  could  get  in ; 
they  then  discovered  the  gold  moirs  in 
large  boxes,  and  they  commenced  helping 
themselves,  and  began  by  putting  the  gold 
into  the  flap  of  their  trowsers  by  bandfuls, 
but  as  fast  as  they  put  it  in  it  ran  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  legs !  I  often  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  the  thing.  Artillery  and  ca* 
valry  stand  but  a '  poor  chance  of  getting 
any  thing  at  the  storming  of  a  town  ;  in. 
fantry  are  the  only  men  likely  to  get  any 
thing. — iHerU  Mercury, 

ARMVAZ.  OrvaXASUBX  AT  CALCUTTA, 

Yesterday  evening  Captain  Guy,  of 
the  H.  C.*s  marine,  reached  town  from 
Chittagong,  which  place  he  left  ia  a  pin- 
nace on  the  2d  instant,  with  five  lacs  and 
a  halfof  specie  on  board  (packed  in  chests), 
for  the  use  of  the  Supreme  GovernmeoL 
The  treasure  was  safely  landed  in  course 
of  yesterday. — [ind,  Gax,,  June  17. 

We  have  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  En- 
terprize  with  5,15,000  rupees,  from  Akyab 
the  22d  instant.— [Co/.  John  BtUl,  June  26. 

Treasure  to  the  amount,  as  stated  to  us, 
of  seventy  lacs  of  rupees,  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta from  Bhurtpore  on  Sunday,  after* 
noon,  under  a  strong  escort,  and  was  land- 
ed on  Monday  morning. 

Fifty  lacs  from  Lucknow  an  also,  we 
understand,  daily  expected.  This  supply, 
in  addition  to  the  ten  lacs  which  have 
arrived  from  Chittagong  and  Arracan,  and 
the  twenty-five  that  may  be  daily  expected 
from  Rangoon,  must  effectually  relieve  the 
money  market,  already  indeed  in  a  re- 
cruiting state.— L^^*>  *^^V  ^« 

TOUa  OF  TBX  GOVXaMOa-CIBNXEAL. 

We  bear  preparations  are  making  on  a 

grand  scale  for  his  Lordship's  tour ;  and 

several  of  the  public  departments  with 
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their  bcadi,  «re  to  ■ceompany  tbeGovcnior 
General.  We  bave  not  learned  whether  his 
Lordsbip*s  tour  has  in  view  any  great  poli- 
tical ends,  or  is  merely  one  of  those  visita- 
tions of  the  Upper  Provinces,  which  almost 
every  Governor  General  during  his  admi. 
nistration  is  expected  to  underuke.— [CW* 
John  Bull,  Julun. 

The  Right  Hon.  tlie  Governor  General 
left  the  presidency  on  Saturday,  for  Bar- 
rackpore,  whence  he  will  proceed,  it  is 
expected,  on  Wedneiiday  morning.  We 
understand  that  his  Lordship  purposes  ro- 
tumiog  to  the  presidency  at  the  end  of  the 
next  rains,  and  will  at  the  latest  be  here 
about  Octol>er  ot  Novemberwi^[CSEii.  Gov. 
GmUf  Juljf  31. 

CATASTEOPHB  ON  THS  lUVER. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  India  Gazette. 

AUahabad,  25th  June  1826.— Mr.  Edi- 
tor :  The  following  is  an  account  ot  a 
melancholy  catastrophe,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  make  you  acquainted  with. 

'*  On  the  7th  instant,  the  1st  company  of 
European  Invalids  left  Chunar,  pursuant 
to  a  genecal  order,  directing  it  to  proceed 
to  Allahabad  to  be  permanently  statioued 
at  that  place. 

*'  The  company  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Juesey,  within  sight  of  its  destination,  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  i22d,  without  any  thing 
particular  happening  to  it,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  winds  were  obliged  to 
put  to  for  that  night  and  most  part  i^  the 
next  day.  About  five  o*clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2.Sd,  the  wind  falling  a  little, 
the  boats  ventured  to  put  out  with  a  view 
of  'gaining  the  fort;  but  bad  scarcely 
hoisted  sail  when  a  strong  squall  arose, 
which  tossed  them  about  with  such  vio- 
lence that  we  expected  every  moment  they 
would  have  been  driven  to  the  bottom. 
The  men  on  board  the  several  boats  imme- 
diately commenced  pulling  down  the  sails 
but  so  awkwardly  were  they  set  up,  it  took 
nearly  ten  minutes  before  they  could  cflect 
their  purpose. 

''  The  winds  continued  to  blow  with  in- 
creased  violence,  and  although  the  mo%t 
of  the  Ixwts  were  fortunate  enough  in 
getting  their  sails  down,  yet  diey  were  in 
as  much  danger  as  ever.  Several  of  them 
took  in  a  great  quantity  of  water  over  tlie 
gunnels,  so  tliat  we  dreaded  being  swamp- 
ed every  moment.  The  stoutest  hearts  on 
board  the  fleet  liecame  now  appalled,  and 
those  who  could  not  swim  and  such  as 
were  disabled  looked  upon  death  as  their 
certain  fate.  Every  one  crowded  upon 
the  top  of  the  choppers,  which  increa^d 
the  dinger,  as  the  boats  thereby  became 
top-heavy,aikd  consequently  more  liable  to 
to  upset. 

«<  We  had  only  been  out  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, whep  one  of  tlie  boats  filled  full  of 
water  and  immediatwly  after  sunk,  leaving 
only  the  thatdicd  covering,  or  chojiper. 


afloat,  on  which  a  few  poor  soola 
seen  to  hold  fast:  this  was  an  awful 
moment;  the  sight  of  the  wreck  struck 
terror  to  the  heart  of  every  one  present. 
The  circumstances  of  the  family  that  waa 
on  the  wreck  made  the  sight  peculiarly 
distressing.  Walker  was  so  far  reduced  liy 
sickness  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  hiui. 
self  on ;  he  was  supported  by  his  poor 
wife,  who  had  an  infant  hanging  at  her 
breast;  while  two  children  more,  one  a 
beautiful  boy  of  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  a  little  girl  of  about  three, 
were  clinging  to  her  clothes,  with  the  wa. 
ters  breaking  over  them  every  momenty 
and  they  dehcending  at  the  rate  of  move 
than  three  miles  an  hour  with  the  current. 
It  was  impoiisible  to  aflTord  the  unfortu- 
nate sofTtrers  the  smallest  relief ;  several 
Europeans  and  natives  ran  down  the  bank 
after  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  boats  en- 
deavoured to  reach  the  nearest  land.  Hag. 
pily  they  all  succeeded  in  gaining  tlie 
shore,  some  on  one  side,  and  some  on  the 
other,  luiving  their  ludders  broke,  sails  cut 
away,  and  such  like  damages. 

**  Next  morning  tlie  Europeans  returned 
who  followed  the  wreck,  and  brought  us 
the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  tlie 
whole  family.  They  followed  along  the 
shore  until  ten  o'clock,  eagerly  watching 
for  an  opportunity  for  relieving  the  pour 
souls,  when  the  chopper  was  carried  to- 
wards the  off*  shore  by  a  strong  current, 
which  from  the  darkness  of  the  night 
caused  them  to  lose  sight  of  it.  The 
woman  and  children  were  heard  to  scream 
violently;  but  all  in  a  moment  the  cry 
ceased,  and  no  more  was  either  heard  or 
seen  of  the  sufferers.  We  arrived  the  next 
day  at  the  fort,  and,  thank  God,  are  now 
out  of  danger.** — [//id.  Gaz, 

orimf  SALE. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Hon.  Company*a 
Malwa  opium,  which  took  place  on  the 
15th  July,  at  the  Exchange  Uooms,  l,5CO 
chests  were  disposed  of;  the  average  price 
was  Ks.  1,418,  the  highest  being  1,515, 
the  lowest  1,355. 

IKDIGO  caor. 

A  correspondent  in  the  John  Btdl,  dat- 
ing from  near  ComercoUy,  July  5,  says  : 
— *<  It  will  be  useful  to  speculators  in 
indigo,  both  In  this  country  and  England, 
to  learn  in  time  tlie  almost  total  fiiilure  of 
tlie  indigo  crop  in  Bengal.  A  great  por- 
tion  of  the  plant  that  had  survived  the 
drought  has  now  been  swept  away  by  the 
floiid,  and  the  rain,  which  we  needed  so 
much  a  short  time  since,  is  fill  ling  in  such 
quantities,  as  to  render  tlie  little  plant  re. 
maining  almost  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
manu&cturing.  In  general,  the  factories 
command! ns  the  range  of  the  river  from 
BaugwangoUh  to  Dacca,  had  a  tur  proa* 
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Anatie  Itdemgenee.—  CaicuHa. 


*5 


^  of  ^okig  wen.  Tliey  cannot  now  be 
expected  to  produce  one-£alf  ot  what  the 
ownert  a  loonth  ago  anticipated.  The 
proipect  of  the  planters  on  the  Maluban- 
gah  and  Jellinghy,  always  bad,  are  just  m 
ttatu  fuo.  All  circumstances  considered, 
the  produce  of  the  present  cannot  excede  a 
tinid  port  of  the  quantity  manufactured 
last  season.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
the  land  cultivated  for  indigo  in  Ben- 
gal this  year  falls  short  by  upwards  of  a 
third  of  last  year,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  seed  and  want  of  rain,  and  no  per- 
son acquainted  with  the  facts  will  accuse 
me  of  exceeding,  when  I  state  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  crop  has  been  destroy. 
ed  one  way  or  other  by  the  unpropitious- 
of  the 


The  prospects  of  the  indigo  planters  in 
Bengal  continues  gloomy  and  unpromis- 
ing. The  accoynts  from  the  upper  pro- 
vinces are  more  favourable,  much  rain  tuts 
iallen  about  Mirsapore,  hot  not  enough 
to  injure  the  crop.^-[Ca^  John  SvU,  Jvl^ 


The  following  comparative  sutement  of 

indigo,    made  last  year  in   the  difi'erent 

districts  with  what  is  expected  tliis,  may 

be  relied  on  as  correct  as  far  as  at  present 

can  be  ascertained : — 

1825.  1826. 

MsMW^t-  Mftuods. 

Beo^  Proper  80,000  ...  i^8,000 

Tirhoot   and   neigh- 
bouring districts  ...2^^000  ...  13,000 
Benares  and  ditto  ...  1  'i,000  ...  1 3,000 
Oude  .• «2,00O  ..  28,000 


Mds.  143,000   Mds.  82,000 
\llM,y  July 26. 

JJOm  or  THX  "  aOUBAY  IXEaCHAMT.** 

We  regret  to  notice  the  loss,  in  the  Ben- 
gal fiver,  of  the  brig  Bombay  Merchant, 
Cape  Hughes.  It  appears  by  recent  ac- 
counts firom  Calcutta,  tliat  35  persons 
perished  on  this  melancholy  occasion — 27 
oo]y  having  been  saved. — [Afad.  Gov.  Gaz. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivmU  in  the  River. 

a.  Sari  of  Baleerrtu,CametaD,aaA  George 

Hft,  Barrov,  both  from  Ixmdon.— Sft.  Osu- 

NoMS*   ftom  N.  S.  Wales.— S0.   Prittee  </ 

r.  Dare,  tram  Bombay  and  Madras.— 27*  Sir 

^  Seett,  McTaoEBrt,  firaan  LondoD.— 88.  Sher- 

...^  Whiter  ftoaaue  Blaurltius.— ^a  Owrgiaita, 

Haylsu*  tram  London  and  Madras.— Jw/y  A.  LaO^ 
MdeOe,  Clifford,  tnm  London.— IS.  Ctrauetan, 
thwaite,  ftom  London.— 14.  Clydeedale,  Rose, 
I  Losidoa  and  Madras,  and  North  Briton,  Rich- 
ftom   LivcfpooL— 87.  Dunira,  Hamilton, 
—-'—     —    ~—'- — •-»,  Scott,  from  Lon- 


14. 
It. 


Depaitfum  from  Ceiattta. 

MedUerranean,  Stephen,  for  Ceylon. 
Charlotte,  M'Kean,  for  Liverpool. 
Yvmnf,  MoiTison,  for  Liver- 


BIIITHS»  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Miv  S3.  At  Dinajiare,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Alex. 
Murrav,  H.M.'s  59(h  regt,  of  a  ibughter. 

28.  At  Agra,  the  Isd^  of  P.  Cortlandt  Andce 
son,  64th  T%t.,  of  a  sod. 

31.  At  Bareilhr,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.  Beckett, 
9th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

June  1.  At  Agra*  the  lady  of  H.  G.  Burnet, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

2.  At  Goruckpore,  the  lady  of  R.  W.Blrd,  Es(^, 
of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady,  of  the  late  Dr.  H. 
Smith,  M.D.,  of  twtais,  a  boy  and  girl,  the  latter 
since  dead. 

8.  At  Benaxis,  the  lady  of  Capt.  R.  Home,  of 
ason. 

9i  At  Tlppcfsh,  the  lady  of  O.  P.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Smallpage, 
maior  of  Brigade,  of  a  daughter. 

U.  At  Burrisol,  the  lady  of  James  Shaw,  Esq., 
dvO  serrlce,  of  a  sod.  . 

22.  The  lady  of  Alex.  Cdhjn,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Chowrini^ee,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  B. 
Henderson,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Balaaore,  the  lady  of  W.  Blunt,  Esq.,  of 
ason. 

27.  The  lady  of  L.  Clarke,  Eaq.,  barrister  at 
law,  of  a  SOD. 

28.  The  lady  of  Capt  O.  U.  Greville,  16th  or 
Queen's  Lancers,  of  ason. 

—  The  lady  of  Capt  D.  Kitchener,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Capt  Maddock,  secretary  to  the 
Clotliing  Board,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Lieut  CoL  D.  Bryant,  Judge 
advocate  general,  of  a  son. 

30.  On  board  his  pinnace,  near  Peerpalnty,  the 
lady  of  Capt  Reynolds,  63d  regt,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Agn,  the  lady  of  Lieut  CoL  John  Oela- 
main,  58th  N.L,  of  a  son. 

Julv  1.  At  Sylhet,  thelady  of  E.  J.  Smith,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  La  Croix,  of  I 
daughter. 

—  At  Suftes,  Mrs.  J.  Mackey,  of  a  son. 

3.  The  lady  of  Ouart  Mast.  BaiJes,  of  H.BC's 
47tfa  regt  of  a  daughter. 

&.  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  Lane  Magniac,  JBsq., 
civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Almorah,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.  S.  Jones, 
fith  N.I.,  of  adaughter. 

6.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Mordaunt  Rlckctto, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Dacca,  thelady  of  Capt Shuldham,  dep. 
assist  adj.  gen.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Allipoor,  the  wifi  of  Mr.  J.  Burrridge,  H. 
C.'s  Bengal  marine,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Lollgunge,  Shighea,  the  lady  of  H.  Flts- 
gerald,  Esq.,  of  a  dau^ter.        ^      .  ,       ^   ^ 

&  At  Mnilye,  In  Tlihoot,  the  lady  of  W. 
Hawes,  Esq.,  (tf  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  E.  Hickman,  Esq.,  assistsurg., 
of  a  daughter. 

9.  Mrs.  T.  P.  Whittenberry,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  O.  Q.  Wiguelin, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Mr.  J.  Cox,  of  a  son. 

12.  Mrs.  John  Moore,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Banackpore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  A.  Mart, 
gardener  to  the  Governor  General,  of  a  son. 

14.  The  lady  of  M.  Petrie*  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Allipore,  the  lady  of  C.  R.  Barwell,  Esq. , 
of  a  son. 

la  Mrs.  David  Stalg,  of  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  R.Flemfaig,  Esq.,  of  ason. 

S3.  Mrs.  M.  Slret,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Chittagong,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fink,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

24  The  lady  of  E.  S.  EUls,  Esq.,  of  a  dau^tet. 

—  The  wife  of  Mr.  T.  Barfoot,  of  a  daughter 

—  At  Senunpore,  Mrs.  G.  Suriu,  of  a  son. 

27.  The  wlfeof  Mr.  C.  Boyce,  H.C.'s  marine, 

of  a  daughter.  _      ^  , .    „  *.  ,    «J,. 

28.  The  lady  of  MaJ.  StrMitfield,  H.M.'s  874h 
regtn  of  a  daughter.  

-.  The  lady  of  J.  Drew,  Esq.,  civil  service,  of 

*  LaMy.  In  Fort  William,  thelady  of  Dr.  Mouat» 
M.D.,  of  adaughter. 

XARBIAO  BS. 


w 


AsioHe  IntMgeiUe.'^Madnu, 
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MAEEIAOU. 


Way  89.  At  Kunund,  Mr.  J.  HIiKliii»  of  the  lath 
dlTbkm  of  public  works,  to  Matilda  Foylett. 
daughter  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Wren,  riding  master,  7th 
net.  LmC. 

aOi  At  Kuniaul,  Lieut.  Nlcholl,  Bengal  Hone 
Artillery,  to  Ann,  younmt  daughter  of  J.  Setter- 
thwaite,  Btq^  late  of  WoodsUie,  Devon. 

June  lU.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Miller,  to  Margaret*  second  daughter  of  Mr.  M. 
Lyons. 

U.  -F.  W.  Hands,  Esq.,  of  the  asth  Madras 
regt.,  and  under  the  ResSdnt  at  Nagpore,  to  Miss 
AflMft  Leech. 

iU.  At  the  Cathedral,  Mr.  John  Browne,  of  tile 
Military  Board  Oflke,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieut  Peterson,  H.C's  senricew 

96.  At  the  Cathedral.  Cant.  Gillespie,  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General,  to 
Miss  Casement. 

—  At  Chandemagorei  L.  Cheron,  Esq.,  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Amenaioe  D'Bmbrun  D'Arbdles. 

—  At  Fuiteghur,  E.  Dudman,  Esq..  agent  to 
Messrs.  Mercer  and  Co.,  Chipnunow  Factory,  to 
Louisa  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  C. 
Tetley,  Esq.,  indigo  planter. 

87*  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Mr.  John  Stark,  of 
theGcnaral  Post-Offloe,  to  Miss  E.  Mackhitosh. 

Julj/ 1.  At  Meerut,  J.  Jeffireys,  Esq.,  of  the 
H.C.'s  Medical  establishmenc,  to  Ellen,  second 
daughter  of  J.  Dougan,  Esq.,  of  London. 

a.  At  the  Cathedral,  H.  Stahiforth,  Esq.,  of 
the  civil  service,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  LteuL 
CoL  Frsaer,  formerly  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry. 

la  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Otpt.  G.  H.  Nash, 
of  the  68d  N.L,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Mak 
Costley,  commanding  Calcutta  native  militia. 

—  -Mr.  A.  Pratt,  to  Mis.  A.  Desmond,  widow. 
M.  JPrands  William,  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Du- 

rand.  Dean  of  Guernsey,  to  Elisabeth  Theresa, 
fifth  dani^terof  J.  A.  Savi,  Esq.,  of  Mol^unge, 
Klshnaghur. 

13.  At  the  Delhi  Residency,  T.  T.  Metcalfe, 
Esq.,  of  the  civil  eervioe.  to  Hiss  Browne,  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  Browne,  1^,  sttperintendhig  sur- 

14.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Mr.  Rabeholm,  to 
Miss  Sa»h  Rufi: 

18.  At  the  Cathedral,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pioby,  H. 
C.  Chaphdn,  to  Lydia  Maityn,  fifth  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  D.  Brown,  senior  diaplain  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

98 .  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  J.  T.  Field,  Esq., 

toMlMAxabeUaNaah.  ^ 

«  ^^^^ 

DEATHS. 

Jiqr  1&  At  Agra,  Elisa  Maria  Louisa,  Infisat 
daughter  of  MiO*  Brown,  1st  Europ.  regt. 

81.  At  Cawnpore,  Charlotte  Matilda,  infant 
daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Jones. 

3.  At  Delhi,  Richard  Wells,  Esq.,  of  the  civU 
aervice,  aged  95i> 

&  Bridget  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Sandon,  H. 
C.'s  marine. 

—  At  Bauleah,  Geoige  Robert  Bohen,  son  of 
R.  B.  Bcmey,  Esq.,  of  the  dvll  service,  aged  14 
months. 

—  At  Patna,  Mr.  J.  F.  Le  Vasche. 

9.  At  Goruckpore,  Jane  Pendope,  infant  daufth- 
ter  of  R.  M.  Bird,  Esq.  ^^^ 

—  At  Patna,  of  the  cholera,  Peter,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  J.  Elly. 

10.  At  Ludinow,  the  Infant  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Col.  H.  Bowen,  14th  rest. 

11.  At  Coolbarriah  Factory,  J<dm  Henry,  in- 
fant son  of  J.  H.  Savl,  Esq. 

—  At  Patna,  of  the  cholem,  Mrs.  R.  Rebeiro, 
motherof  Mrs.  J.  EUy. 

13.  At  Allpore,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Bowser, 
head  master  Lower  Orphan  School,  aged  9ft. 

14.  In  Fort  William,  ElLia  Mary,  daughter  of 
Lieut  O.  H.  Cox,  aged  10  months. 

—  At  Patna,  George,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  J. 
Radclifre. 

80.  John  Mackean.  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Boyd,  Beeby,  and  Co.,  aged  87. 

S5.  Cecilia,  youngest  daughter  of  Lewis  Betts, 
Eso.,  aged  8  month*. 

^  WUUam  Augustus,  son  of  Mr.  F.  Rodrlguei. 

80.  Of  fever,  at  Kuniaul,  Lieut  Col.  Gall,  8th 
Bengal  L.C. 

—  Mt.  J.  F.  Rodr^es,  son  of  Mr.  A.  Rodri- 
gues,  assistant  at  the  General  Post-Offlcew 


9&  Maria,  thfad  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of 
the  Political  Department  aged  1ft 

—  Mils  M.  A.  DebreU,  agedSS. 

87.  At  Sulkea,  Mr.  G.  Fairweather,shlp-lmi]dcr, 
aged  88. 

88.  At  Allahabad,  Bnmia,  faifant  daughter  of  F. 
Corbjm,  B.M.S. 

98.  At  Behar,  Gym,  Charles,  in£uit  ton  of  Mr. 
J.  Vallentee. 

—  At  Sttlkea,  Master  J<rfm  Tomkyns. 

.10.  Matilda  Caroline^  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Swalneb 

—  Master  R.  Baine. 

Jui^  3.  Capt  R.  S.  Fidder,  of  the  country  mt- 
rice,  aged  34. 

4.  Mis.  Mary  Carraplet  an  Armenian  lady, 
aged  57. 

ft.  At  Benares,  Henry  Cok,  infimt  son  of  John 
Row,  Esq.,  assistant  surgeon. 

8.  At  Sulkea,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  O.  ChJene^ 
ship-builder,  aged  3  years. 

7.  Mis.  C.  L.  Savage,  aged  40l 

8.  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt  James  Hill, 
of  the  country  service,  aged  8  years. 

—  At  Boolunsheher,  E.  Bradlbrd,  Esq.,  of  the 
dvil  service,  aged  8ft. 

11.  Mary,  Infant  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jamoa 
Hill,  of  the  Union  Chapel. 

14.  At  Howrah.  John  Mackensie,  son  of  the 
late  Capt  T.  Ross,  of  the  country  serrice,  aged  17. 

16.  Of  the  Arracan  fever,  Mr.  J.  Pcselia,  aoMl 
86.  ^^ 

18.  At  Dacca,  D.  Ellas,  Esq.,  merchant,  aged  65. 

90.  T.Asken,  Esq.,  merchant  and  agent,  aged  AS: 

—  Mrs.  Louisa  Hiirding,  rdia  of  the  late  T.  B. 
Harding,  Esq. 

81.  At  ChittagoQg,  of  oansumptian,  Capt  James 
Purvis,  aged  34. 

—  At  Rampore  Bowleah,  Alex.  Falconer,  Esq., 
of  Bdnabeuy. 

81.  At  Berhampore,  G.  Richardaop,  Esq.,  of 
the  dvil  service,  commercial  resident  at  Rungpoieb 

84.  At  Chandcmagore,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Vaughan,  wife 
of  C.  M.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

89.  R.  Haley,  Esq.,  ownerof  the  shi^  Anttuis^ 
agedft4. 

Latd^.  On  the  river  Hooghly,  on  his  way  to  the 
iwesldency,  Mr.  W.  Forth. 

—  Drowned  at  sea,  whilst  proceeding  to  Arra- 
can, Lieut  M.  Richardson,  8d  Oren.  Bat 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OPFICBRS*   HOUSC-RINT. 

Fort  St.  George^  May  12,  1826. — Re- 
ferring  to  the  General  Orders  of  the  13th 
May  1825,  by  which  officers  drawing  tra- 
velling or  full  batta  on  account  of  tenapo. 
rary  detached  duty  were  eiempted  from 
the  forfeit  of  boute-rent,  the  bon.  the 
Govemor  in  Council  desires  it  noay  be  un- 
derstood, that  such  eiemption  is  onlj 
considered  applicable  when  the  officers 
are  to  return  to  the  stations  from  which 
they  may  be  detached,  as  in  such  cases 
it  is  supposed  tliey  remain  subject  to 
the  expense  of  house-rent;  but  when 
drawing  batta  on  account  of  removal  to 
another  corps  or  station,  or  when  proceed- 
ing to  the  iield,  or  to  a  field  station,  house 
rent  is  to  cease  from  the  date  of  their  de* 
parture,  and  to  recommence  on  tlieir  arri- 
val at  the  new  station  to  which  they  may  be 
removed. 

KIKO*S  PAY. 

Fort  St,  George,   June  2,    IS26. — The 
hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  deems   it 

expedient 


JMiof  ibc  mxiih  ah.)]  be  diiconUnunl  PROMOTIONS,  4c. 

•nd  dial  4ll   regimenti  of  bia  HBieaiT'i  -u"^,  \- ."'V^'J*'^  *■  watt-'-/"!^-  Sou 

->k.  ^1  in  f„.„„  a™,  pay  (.rj..  J:i!i4.^J^-diST.S;\?^l: " '-  ""'■-*■ 

tew*;  for  dl  ranks,  in    «d™ce  for  Ihe  7*  N./.  Sta  C.pL  g.  Spink.  1011.10.1  ■  s™. 

aim  month,  ■>  prescribni  for  Ihe  Com-  ''J?'^'^!?!'  '^^'  ^'  "■  "1^*''°'  <o  1m  opt, 

IWij'i  imijr,  which    •ill    pl«e  the   two  Sj.^pl^-iS'lT.hJp^  "'"'"■  *"  "^  " 

winj  prtclKly  on  Iba  ume  footing  in  1«  JV.I.  Soi-'eib.  J.  R.  Gnh^lol-UBii,  .. 

"P«lo  penodical  pajmenti.  Brtilnelon,  dec;  OMeSdApiiL 

_  Ilie  miliunr  auditor  general  is  accord-  n^  ',!:ii^^°™"  ,••■  ^i/^f""''   "■  *•■■'  I»h 


ii>glj  dincied  to  iauie  tbe  requitile 


••  rtguIaUon,   and   the   munen  of  hi»  Sl^u^*-  ''™*"  ""  'W**!  ">  Ceo.  HoaS, 
Ma>«,-.  troop,  wilt  io  fuwre  take  place  "''~'*~T-              _ 
".  4.  IM.  in  ptace  of  a^th  of  «ch  mond..  H«*«««r-,  «.,  3.  lB»-,En..  j.  st  V.  M. 
Lamscs  TOixiTisd  from  lit  Eomp.  R^(t  to  gUi 

^jjljr^apt.  A.  DdTlUe,  31Me«T.L.I.pc«ted 

LkuL  T.  a  GeOa  rannved  (mai  Id  to  lit  hriir. 
1™—™  ID  morte,  mat  tiie  enliilnient  of  2'hS,*!!"'"  "*  '''™'- J'  MaiUand  ftom  lit  to 
nmai.  for  the  Dooly  corps  ihall  ceaiF,  and         LteSl  a  ' 


— .-~..m  twjw,  ine    »rength  of  which  JoutMbat 

will  be  dcBrauncd  hereafter,  ahalt  be  gra-         I-l«i.1V.H.  BuiWisiuTcdrnini  intoM  bat. 

■naJIrfonnnl  under  Ibe  regubtiaaa  iHurd  ^'°'°™*- 

dadajtolbeariDj,  .  p™^  J- <'»«<^*"  nmorad  from  M  to  lit  bat 

'       '  Var  Ilk — A«tlit.iun'  J-  G*  Cttenan  p««tal  to 

orncua'  ullowahcdi.  ■•<  B^pds  HmeAnli.,  ■DdsLUjotaifirun^at 

PmSl.Gt^f,    JuZySl,    1826— The         jr™m'','iil^ll!'!i^« 1 ^^ - 

^-  .b,  G^mtr  Jn  O-u-cil  condd^lng  H^?i!Sid'E^£.Tr*.'^iKS',S'»?3S^ 

"WproperihMany   officer  «rr.ing  regU  i" 'i^""  "»*.*;■  f    '^=^^--  '■■ 

«"»ltj  .bould,  under   any  circum^n-  "'j^^^,'^"??'^' 

f-.  h.  entitled  10  higher  per>on.l  allow-  nS^7&'^  d 

li*!  IW  which  «e«ttached  to  the  com-  Sii^ il 7 j"' ''iSwb^ 

■""id  ofhii   corpa;    il  ia   directed,  that  Bamiwto  wth  V.i.,  j 

■bw  madjuunt,  or  quarter-m«ter,   may  »  ^ufllTlI  "s't^I 

nmoiand   dlowaace)     he    ah^l    tempo-  S^? '*""'^'  *■ ' 

"Wmexiienior  or  other  nfficer  who  may  H.  S,  6.  Smith  to  «d  N.I.  i  C.  Dail>  to!tli<lB.| 

bt  ngiDwnitlly    pment   with   the   corps  c  H "muTto'sSt "Sl'  T  Mllll[?to'i«ll*d' *c' ' 

*  at  ame  tUtioii;    hut,    if  it    thould  Uaduiulnui  48ib  do.i  A.  C.  W^ht  tofth'do.i 

■^poi  that  no  other  officer   is  aTaJlable,  ■•■  *■  Chuichioimb  do.;  P.  Roairil  tolSddo. ; 

6*P«™>n.lu.ffal!ow,ncesarenol  to  be  £. ■ '  w"'p!Si£iiS*'to'^'''dS.T'D    win" 

OniD  in  addition  10  Ihe  command  allow-  Ma^Kod  to  omh  do.  1  (i.  BrndToiit  lo'stita  or 

"«»  brtbt  Hme  officer;  he  is  howner  £i;»i«t,V'*  w°^  vJd^toi'lih?'' "^'S' 

J^«Wd,  in  such    cnea,  10   receire  the  BunJat  wdi  *»:  i  /ito™  to  uth  d^iHrilS: 

?«»  aliowanco  of  hiasuffappointmeni,  rt«t  to  M  Eur.  mp.  i  J.  A.  lUtmnaj  lo  3Kh 

^■''■«-  i:i>LE.Ualurnnu<rtdrn>ml7thta«IhN.L 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS.  A.]!^~.*'.?'?a!^"^,'^,V*'"-™»-  ■'■  "- 

j^^i  -> .  .,  „    .  —  -  -, ,  Alenoder  to  aflbid  medical  aid  to  folle^Drala  of 

^~  '■,.'^*«-  H.  Huknem,  Mth  N.I.,  Kntarr  Cahnbalon  on  NeUgherrj  H"!"   •-  f-ii--™ 
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7^  N*h  Lieut.  H.  C.  Oodipg  to  be  qvMrt.  nuit, 
intvp.,  andpaymast.,  v.  James,  dec 

Jime  i— Capt  H.  C.  Cotton,  of  Eiigiii«e».  to 
act  as  superintend,  engineer  In  Malabar  and  Cana- 
n,  and  as  civil  engineer  in  western  division. 

Lieut.  A.  T.  Cotton,  of  Engineers,  to  act  as  civil 
engineer  In  centre  division. 

Lieut.  Col.  F.  P.  Stewart,  iBth  N.L,  to  be  pay- 
naster  of  stipends  at  Vellore,  v.  Andrews  proceed- 
ed to  Europe. 

June  6«— Aisist.surg.  J.  Dalmahoy  to  be  assist. 
assay  master,  v.  Hyne,  dec 

Asebt.surg.  J.  Brown  to  aflbrd  medical  aid  to 
reUdency  of  Travancore,  v.  Dalmahoy. 

H«ad-Quarten,  June  2.— Lieut.  CoL  A.  Bal- 
main,  (recently  prom.)  posted  to  1st  N.L,  v. 
Nbum,  dec 

Fort  St.  George,  June  13.— Lieut  T.  B.  Fonto*, 
8Ch  N.L,  to  be  mil.  secretary  to  His  Exc  the 
Commander-in-chief,  v.  Cosby,  dec. 

Capt  G.  Norman,  9th  N.I.,  to  resume  his  app. 
of  Persian  Interpreter  to  officer  commanding  Hy- 
derabad subsid.  force. 

June  !(?.— Surg.  W.  Peyton,  first  member  of 
Medical  Board,  permitted  to  resign  the  Hon. 
Company's  service,  in  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest; 

Junt  afK— Medico!  Board.  Surg.  C.  Stirling,  2d 
member,  to  be  first  member,  v.  Peyton  resigned. 
Surg.  W.  Prichard,  third  member,  to  be  second 
member,  v.  Stirling.  Surg.  S.  Howard  to  be  third 
member,   v.  Prichard. 

CapL  W.  J.  Bradfofd,  35th  N.L,  to  be  aid-de- 
c«mp  to  His  Exc  the  Commander-in-chief,  v. 
Forster. 

Capt.  H.  White,  7th  N.L,  to  resume  his  situa- 
tion of  dep.  assist,  quart,  mast.  gen.  In  centre  divi- 
slpnofarmy. 

Capt.  O.  Jones,  38d  N.L,  to  resume  his  app.  of 
major  of  brigade  in  northern  dlv.  of  anny. 

aeth  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  W.  H.  Simpson  tobelieut, 
V.  Hart,  dec ;  date  1st  May. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Cherry  admitted  to  cav..  and  prom, 
to  comet.— Messrs.  C>  H.  Frith,  J.  A.  Macartoey, 
A.  Barker,  H.  Harriott,  and  J.  Bower  admitted  to 
Inf.,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Maxwell  admitted  an  assistjmrg., 
aqd  app.  to  do  duty  under  gar.  siurg.  at  Fort  St. 
GeorgOk 

Head-Quarterg,  June  ID.— Ist-Lieut.  J.  T.  Ash- 
ton  removed  from  1st  to  3d  bat.  artll.,  and  1st- 
Lieut.  H.  Newman  f^om  3d  to  1st  bat.  ditto. 

Juno  22.— Lieut.  Col.  C.  Hopklnson.  2d  bat.  ar- 
tll., to  command  artillery  with  Hyderabad  subsid. 
force. 

Removate  and  Poetinge  in  ArtiUenf.  Capt  T.  T. 
Fa^e  from  2d  to  1st  Horse  Brigade ;  Capt  J.  N. 
Abdy  from  3d  to  2d  bat ;  Capt  D.  H.  Mackenzie 
firom  1st  to  2d  bat ;  Capt  E.  Bond  from  2d  to  3d 
bat ;  Capt  J.  Dickinson  from  2d  to  1st  bat ; 
Capt  R.  S.  Seton  from  1st  to  2d  Horse  Brigade ; 
Lieut  G.  W.  Y.  Simpson,  and  Lieut  D.  A.  Camp- 
btil  to  2d  bat 

Asslst.sura.  D.  B.  Birch  directed  to  Johi  3d  or 
Palarocottah  Light  Inf. 

Comet  F.  F.  French  (recently  prom.)  appointed 
to  do  duty  with  3d  L.  C.  at  Arcot 

Ensign*  (recently  prom.)  appointed  to  do  dutp. 
D.  Birley  with  lOdi  N.L;  J.  H.  Robley  with  16th 
do. :  W.  Buckley  with  18th  do. ;  J.  W.  Nixon  with 
'^  10th  do. ;  G.  A.  TuUoch  with  33d  do. ;  H.  Wilson 
with  18th  da ;  J.  Y.  Wilkinson  with  lOth  do. ;  C. 
A.  Butler  with  18th  do. ;  P.  Penny  with  10th  do. ; 
T.  J.  Ryves  with  leth  do.;  W.Fyft  and  H.  O.  Mar- 
shall with  26th  do. 


pAW. 


Fort  St  George,  June  27.  Lieut  A.  Mackworth, 
H.M.'s  48th  rest,  to  be  ald-de-camp  to  His  Exc 
the  Com.-in-cnief,  from  3d  March  last 

In/imtrp.  Sen.  Lieut  CoL  T.  Stewart,  3^  N.L, 
to  be  lieut  col.  com.,  v.  Hewitt  dec. ;  Sen.  MaJ. 
G.  M.  Steoart,  from  17th  N.L,  to  be  lieutcoL,  in 
sue  to  Stewart  prom. ;  both  dated  17th  April. 

17th  y.U  Sea.  Capt  G.  Ogavie  to  be  maj. ;  Sen. 


Lieut  (Bicv.Capl.)  J.  ThulUerto  be  capt,  and 
Sen.  Ens.  A.  R.  Home  to  be  Ueut,  in  wu:.  ta 
Steuart  prom. ;  date  17th  April. 

AsfUtsurg.  C.  Jameson  permitted  to  lemaln 
attached  to  service  of  his  Highness  the  Nlasm. 

Memorandum.  The  following  officers  are  Indr 
tied  to  shares  of  o(f-reck(mlngs  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Mi^.  Gen.  Hewitt — Inftmtrv.  Col.  R. 
Soot  a  half  share  from  «n.  treasury  from  17tJi 
April  1826:  Lieut  Cols.  Com.  C.  Deacon  and  J. 
Welsh,  each  a  half-share  from  oflT-reckonlng  fund 
from  aame  date. 

Sen.  Assistsuig.  C.  Desormeanx  mam.  to  rank 
of  surg.,  V.  Peytcm  ret ;  date  17th  June. 

Asslstsurg.  T.  Bond  app.  to  sillah  of  Chicacole, 
V.  Desormeaux  prom.  Asslstsurg.  C.  Price  to  act 
at  Chicacole  during  absence  of  Asslstsurg.  Bond. 

June  30.— Capt  J.  Kitaon,  23d  L.Inf.,  to  be 
assist  adj.  gen.  to  light  field  dlv.  of  Hydetabad 
subsid.  force,  v.  Bradford. 

9th  N.I.  Lieut  T.  D.  Rippon  to  bea(U.>  ▼.  Bird 
dec 

Lieut  C.  W.  Ncpean,  7th  N.L,  to  resume  du- 
ties of  cantonment  adj.  at  Wallajahabad. 

17<ft  N.I.  Sen.  Maj.  M.  Cubbon,  from  16th  N.L, 
to  be  Ueut  coL  from  I6th  Apr.,  In  sue.  to  Stewart 
prom. 

leth  N.I.  Sen.  Capt.  J.  Anderson  to  be  m«J., 
and  Sen.  Lieut  F.  B.  White  to  be  capt.  In  sue  to 
Cubbon  prom. ;  date  17th  ApriL 

8th  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  W.  Tudor  to  be  Ueut*  ▼. 
Bird  dec. ;  date  15th  June. 

Lieut  W.  Watkins,  36th  N.L,  prom,  to  rank  of 
brev.  capt,  from  27th  June. 

Aasistsurgs.  D.  Archer  and  D.  Yertue  jieimltted 
to  place  th&  services  at  disposal  of  Resident  of 
Hyderabad. 

July  4.— Capt  H.  P.  Keighly,  3d.  L.C.,  to  be 
judge  adv.  gen.  of  army,  from  1st  July,  v.  Nixon 
dec. ;  and  to  continue  to  act  as  assist,  adj.  gen.  of 
army  until  further  orders. 

Capt  J.  R.  Godfrey,  Ist  N.L,  to  be  dep.  assist 
qu.  mast  gen.  in  ceded  di»trictB,  v.  Jackson  dec 

16<%  N.I.  Lieut  S.A.  Grant  to  be  a4j.»  %.  White 
prom. 

Acting  Superintend.  Surg.  S.  Dyer  to  be  a  suner- 
intend.  surg..  In  sue.  to  Howard,  to  oompiete 
estab.  Superintend.  Surg.  M'Cabe  to  ooDtinue  to 
act  in  presidency  division.  Superintend.  Suxg. 
Dyer,  to  continue  to  act  in  centre  division  during 
absence  of  Superintend.  Surg.  M'Cabe. 

12th  N.L  Sen.  Ens.  R.  T.  Coxe  to  be  Ueut,  r. 
R.  D.  Napier  ret ;  date  31  Aug.  1824. 

14/A  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  H.  Walker  to  be  lieut,  t. 
Jackson  dec. 

Head-Qunrter».  June  24.— Lieut  R.  Lambert 
posted  to  IGth  N.L,  In  which  rest  he  will  rank  ba- 
tween  Lieuts.  O.  F.  Sturt  and  E.  Peppercorae. 

June  28.— Ens.  A.-Raxker  removed  from  2Sth  N. 
L,  to  2d  Europ.  Rcgt 

June  30. — Cornets  and  Ensigns  (recentlpprom.} 
appointed  to  do  duty.  Corneu  J.  M.  M'Dooald 
and  C.  Ferrers  with  3(1  L.C.— Ensigns  H.  J.  Wfl- 
lim  with  16th  N.L ;  N.  Spence  ^th  IQth  do. ; 
R.  L.  Durant  with  I8th  do. ;  W.  H.  Plgott  with 
loth  do.;  J.  Wright  with  16th  do. ;  B.  Pcmon  with 
18) h  do. ;  J.  M.  Madden  with  loth  do. ;  H.  R.  Dar- 
dis  with  IBth  da;  W.  N.  Fortesque  with  loth 
do. ;  J.  Cannan  with  16th  do. ;  J.  S.  Gieenwdl  with 
18th  do.;  A.  B.  Johnstone  with  16th  do.;  -H.  A. 
Kennedy  with  3d  or  P.L.L ;  H.  Pritcbaid  with 
16th  N.L 

July  4.'— Ens.  W.  K.  Bablngton  removed  from 
S9th  to  i7th  N.L 

July  &— Lieut  G.  H.  Mitaiea,  3Ist  or  Tridilno- 
poI>  L.I.,  app.  to  2d  bat  pianeers,  v.  Clendon. 

Surg.  C.  Desormeaux  (late  prom.)  posted  to 
fiOth  N.L 

July  8. — Capt  T.  T.  Paske  removed  from  lat 
horse  briffiide  to  1st  bat  artlL,  and  Capt  J.IMckln- 
Bon  ftom  latter  to  former. 


Fort  St. George,  July  ?.— Capt  R.  L.  HMmioar. 
5th  L.C.,  to  be  a  dep.  judge  sidv.  gen.,  v.  Reighly. 

Lieut  C.  G.  Ottley,  39th  N.L,  to  be  a4j.  to  9d 
extra  N.L»  v.  Hamond  permitted  to  return  to 
Knrope. 

AUt 
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jui^'K^J^J^-  ^"^  ^  **  M*"^'  '•  ClM-        7V»  SMb— May  £8.  Capt.  W.  J.  Bradford.  a»ist 
dMde&s  date  S7th  June.  a4J.  mn.  to  light  field  d^.  Hyderabad  niteli  fone, 

for  nlnemoDthf,  for  health  (eventually  to  Cape  of 
Good  Hope).-^ttIy  ?•  Capt.  J.  Oortoo,  5th  L.C., 
for  six  montha,  for  health.— 18.  Capt.  R.  J.  H. 
Vivian,  18th  N.I.,  ditto,  ditto. 

To  Penang.-CspU  J.  K.  Clubley.  Sd  L.C.,  for 
six  months,  for  health. 

CSsnceilati.— Lieut.  O.  St.  John,  31st  N.I.,  to  w 
-^ieut.  E.  J.  Dnsantoy,  48th  N.I.,  to  Sucope. 


B.  Pollock  and  J.  Mack  admitted  on 
J  aasiit.  surgeons,  and  app.  to  do  duty  under 
gg-wpg*'  •*  Poonamallee  and  Fort  St.  George  te^ 

Lieut.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  38th  N.L,  permitted  acain 
to  ptan  Ms  services  at  disposal  of  resident  atHy- 
denbad,  whha  view  to  his  resumption  of  his  app. 
in  servJceof  H.  H.  the  Niam. 

JmfM  11.— 33ii  NJ,  Sen.  Ens.  H.  P.  CUiy  to  be 
bent,  in  sue  to  Lambert  rem.  to  16th  N.I.  i  date 
vcti  Jnnak 

Ja^K  14.— Lieut.  G.  A.  Underwood,  of  ei^een, 
tow  1st  aasl^  to  chief  engbieer,  fromdate  of 
Ueat.  Lake's  departure  for  Penang. 

-Meot.  G.  A-  Underwood,  of  eagineen,  to  act  at 
chrfl engineer  in  southern  division. 

_  C«|>LJ.  J.  Underwood  to  resume  his  situation  of 
•npenntend.  engfaieer  in  southern  division. 

Capt.  Purtop  and  CapL  Drewry,  of  engineers, 
mma  nam  their  supcnntendence  over  Lieut.  W. 
G.  Nugent,  acting  superintend,  engineers  m  My- 
aore,  and  Lieut.  C.  E.  Faher  ditto  at  Jaulnah.  and 
those  oAoeis  wfll  conduct  the  duties  of  theb  re- 
■pMthre  sitnatkms  on  thefar  own  rcsporKibility. 

2d  Amm.  Rgf^.  Sen.  Lieut.  J.  E.  Puget  to  be 
capt.,  and  Sen.  Ens.  R.  T.  Welbank  to  be  Ueut., 
V.  Blown  dec.;  date  7th  July. 

JtUr  18.-4arf  N.J.  Sen.  Lieut.  T.  H.  Claridge  to 
be  ca^it.*  and  Sen.  Ens.  G.  Grantham  to  be  Ueut.. 
▼.  Crowe  dec. ;  date  10th  July. 

Mr.  W.  Poole  admitted  as  an  assist  sun.,  and 
•pp.  tododuty  under  suig.  of  3d  bat.  artit 

jM^rSL— Lieut.  W.Shairp,  8th  L.C.,  transferred 
to  Invalid  cstabu 

'     9BM  N.L  Sen.  Ens.  H.  T.  Yarde  to  be  Ueut,  v. 
Coniedec.;  date 21st  June. 

Htmd-^utrten,  Jtdg  26.  —  EntignM  (reeetUly 
gym.)  ^pftOnted  to  tfo  duty.  J.  E.  Hufhcs.  T. 
W-  Cooke,  W.  O.  Yarde,  J.  Martyr,  A.  R.  Rose, 

ft'-fty'*'*  i?4./-  ^  ^U?o»  "^^^  'i^  N.I. ;  J. 
WOkfaisatt,  T.  M'Goun,  T.  H.  Hull  and  T.  L, 
Place  with  16th  do. ;  C.  H.  Warren  and  P.  Hamil- 
ton with  33d  dob 

So^g.  T.  Owen  removed  ftom  Sd  to  Uth  N.L, 
and  Son.  R.  Nelaon  ftom  latter  to  former;  Assist 
sag.  J.  Trafl  ranovedftom2d  to  lAth  dltta 

J«lr  29L— Aaristsurg.  T.  Bond  removed  from 
Stth  or  Chkaoola  L.L,  and  posted  to  1st  Europ. 


Jii4r  31-— Ena.  J.W.  Nixon,  removed  from  doing 
duty  with  lOth  N.L,  to  do  duty  with  27th. 

■Amr.  \. — Ena.  J.  Millar  removed  ftom  27th  to 
41d  N.L,  and  wiU  rank  next  below  Ens.  D.  Bayley. 

Avur.  Z^-BsmamU  in  ArtW»v,  Lieut  CoL  C. 
Ilonkiaaanfkan8dto4thbat  LietttCol.S.Cleve> 
lend  from  4th  to  2d  bat  Capt  J.  Ketchen  from 
4Ch  to  2d  bac  Capt  T.  T.  Paske  from  1st  to  4th 
tat  Capt  J.  N.  Abdy  ftom  2d  to  1st  bat  Capt 
T.  H.  J.  Hockley  from  1st  to  2d  bat  Capt  F. 
BoDd  fram  Sd  to  1st  bat  Cwt.  F.  Blundell  fttim 
21  to  3d  bat  Lieut  J.  C.  M'NaJr  from  1st  to  2d 
bat 

Capt  J.  Ketchen,  of  9d  bat  artlL,  tooommand 
aitlL  wfth  Hydarabad  subskL  force. 

FURLOUGHS. 

TV  Eacr0«0^— May  16.  Capt  R.  J.  Man,  2d  Nat 
Tet  Bat.  for  healths-June  2.  Lieut  Col.  A.  An- 
dsews,  49Ch  N.L.  for  healths— 13.  Lieut  M.  Beau- 
cfaaaap,  9d  N.I.»  for  health.— 28.  Lieut  H.  Goold, 
aMk  N.I^— 90L  Cspt  G.  Story,  37th  N.I.,  for  health 
ivla  Caleutta).— Lieut  P.  Chambers,  1st  Europ. 
RMt.  for  healthr— Ens.  W.  S.  MitcheU,  22d  N.L, 
forlmlth  -^uly  7.  Csqpt.  W.  H.  Rowley,  nth  N. 
I^Uevt  M.  Stephenson,  36th  N.L,  for  health. 
— Lleat  G.  Uamond,  AOth  N.L,  for  health.— 11. 
Usat  W.  Cmw,  2Jst  N.L,  for  health.— 14.  Lieut 
E.  W.  HoOand,  9th  N.L,  for  one  year.— 1ft  Capt. 
J.  Tucker,  IlCh  N.L,  for  health.— 21.  Lieut  F. 
A.  Reid,  6th  N.L,  for  health.  —  Lieut  W.  H. 
TaoDope,  4ad  N.L,  for  one  year  (via  Bombay).— 
n.  Uant  F.  W.  Holftnan,  lOth  N.L,  for  health. 

,  Tb  €kfe«lCa.-^niy21.  Lieut  G.  M.  Ployer,  2d 
h-C^  foraix  HMMUha. 

T$  BM&v^-^uly  18.  Capt  J.  Lnard,  16th  N. 
L.  for  six  months,  for  health. 

jiMialic  Joum,  Vou  XX  ITT.  No.  133. 


LAW. 

SupRKME  Court,  jipril  17. 

The  seasions  commenced  this  day ;  Mr. 
Justice  Comyn  delivered  an  elaborate 
charge  to  the  grand  jury,  who,  after  hav. 
ing  gone  through  the  business  belbre  them, 
made  a  presentment  to  the  court  consisting 
of  tlie  following  beads  : — 

1.  They  presented  certain  brick-kilns, 
lately  eatablisbod  near  the  Spur  Tank,  as 
a  nuisance. 

2.  That  the  crime  of  burglary  had  very 
much  increased  at  Madras  lately;  that  many 
cases,  within  their  personal  knowledge, 
had  not  been  brought  before  them  for  in- 
Testigation,  and  consequently  they  feared 
the  offenders  had  eaca|^  die  police  and 
justice ;  and  they  alluded  to  a  very  daring 
case  which  occurred  at  a  house  occupied 
by  Captain  Keighly,  near  the  Spur  Tank, 
where  the  robbers  compelled  the  iqhabi- 
tant  to  flee  from  his  house  and  to  take 
shelter  under  a  neighbour's  roof. 

S.  They  presented  the  danger  and  im- 
propriety of  foot-passengers,  palankeens, 
&c.  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  roads, 
and  expressed  their  hope  that  this  would 
be  remedied. 

4.  They  next  presented  what  is  in  all 
countries  a  popular  grievance,  namely, 
the  expense  of  law  proceedings. 

Lastly,  they  presented  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  crime  of  perjury  bad  arisen, 
and  the  evil  consequences  thereof;  and  as 
the  best  remedy  they  could  suggest  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  they  expressed  their 
anxious  hope  that  the  very  excellent  charge 
delivered  to  them  by  Mr.  Justice  Comyn 
might  be  published. 

[The  Madras  Courier  has  the  follqwing 
remarks  upon  the  last  head  :— «  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  be  considered  very  presump- 
tuous in  stating  that,  according  to  our 
view  of  things,  the  grand  jury  have  been 
a  little  officious,  and  have  rather  outstep- 
ped their  office,  in  presenting  the  whole 
body  of  lawyers  as  excessive  in  their 
charges;  at  all  events,  if  such  is  part  of 
their  duty,  they  ought  to  have  gone  far- 
ther  and  have  stat^  that  tlie  servants  of 
the  Honourable  Company,  the  houses  of 
agency  and  shopkeepers,  in  fact  all  Eu- 
ropeans in  India,  were  extravagantly  paid ; 
for  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  labour  performed,  tiie  gentle- 
men of  the  law  are  not  half  so  well  paid 
as  agents  and  those  in  the  public  service ; 
but  we  will  not  be  invidious  ;  all  we  bay 
N  is. 
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ii,  let  the  grand  jury  conpare  Uw  eipen- 
set  with  the  nlariesof  all  public  servants 
in  India,  and  with  the  profits  of  houses  of 
agency  or  of  shopkeepers,  and  ttiey  will 
find  they  have  not  increased  in  nearly  so 
great  a  degree  as  others.  To  remedy  the 
evil,  we  advise  all  men  to  be  honest  and 
plain  dealing  and  to  pay  their  debts  with- 
out biding  litigious,  which  will  be  the  surest 
way  of  knocking  up  the  trade  complained 
of."] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PHRK110L0QICA.L  LECTURE. 

Dr.  Faterson  delivered  a  lecture  at  this 
presidency,  April  18,  on  the  science  of 
phrenology,  which  was  attended  by  many 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  settlement, 
with  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  fair 


The  professor,  after  some  introductory 
remarks  upon  the  foundation  of  the  science 
and  its  origin  (namely  the  discovery  by 
Dr.  Oall,  whilst  a  schoolboy,  of  tlie  rela- 
tion between  the  memory  of  words  and 
the  development  of  that  portion  of  the 
brain  subjacent  to  the  eye),  proceeded  to 
general  and  individual  demonstrations. 

Ilie  heads  (busts)  of  Shakespeare  and 
Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.,  were  then  mea- 
sured, demonstrated,  and  compared,  and 
the  great  development  of  the  organ  of 
ideality  in  the  former,  and  its  smallness 
in  the  latter,  shewn  as  proving  that  the  cha- 
racters of  these  individuals  corresponded 
with  their  organization. 

The  head  (skull)  of  a  Burmese,  the  late 
sanguinary  governor  of  Assam,  and  the 
bead  (skull)  of  a  Hindoo  were  measured, 
compared,  and  demonstrated;  the  skull 
of  the  latter  was  extremely  small  in  all  its 
parts  and  proportions ;  having,  when  com- 
pared with  the  former,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  intellectual  and  less  of  the  animal 
regions ;  but  varying  fW>m  negation  and 
imbecility  to  an  irregular  elliptic  sphere, 
expressive  of  men^l  activity. 

The  skull  of  the  Burman  was  consider- 
ed aa  possessing  much  development  in 
the  animal  region ;  the  phrenological  de- 
ductions  of  character,  which  have  been 
made  from  suefa  organisation,  again  being 
justified  and  borne  out  by  the  national  as 
well  as  the  individual  character  of  the 
sanguinary  monster  whose  skull  was  ex- 
hibited. 

The  skull  of  the  passive  Hindoo  was 
demonstrated,  as  being  an  approximation 
to  the  animal  organization  of  the  herbi- 
vorous tribe  of  animals. 

Tlie  heads  (busts)  of  Dr.  Dodd  and 
Mr.  Airy  *  were  next  compared,  measur- 

e  A  native  of  Bury  St  Edmond^s*  Suffolk,  who» 
at  a  very  esily  ago,  hasrooently  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  chalx  of  the  Great  Newton*  at  Csmbridgo.--> 
Ed. 


ed»  and  demonstrated  •  in  the  bust  of  Mr. 
Airy,  a  great  mathematician  and  profound 
lover  of  truth,  the  organ  of  conscientious- 
ness forms  a  striking  feature,  being  re-> 
markably  developed  at  the  upper  or  ra- 
ther lateral  and  back  part  of  the  head, 
or  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  intellec- 
tual region  ;  whereas,  in  the  bust  of  the 
unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  wanting ;  the  head  at  that  part 
sloping  off  so  much  that  even  to  an  un- 
initiated eye  and  an  ignorant  manipulator 
it  would  give  the  impressioQ  of  a  some- 
thing wanting. 

The  phrenological  method  of  valuing  tt 
head  was  then  sliewn,  and  the  head  (bust) 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Martin  demenstratMl ;  in 
this  gentleman  and  in  his  bust  the  organ 
of  acquisitiveness  is  much  developed.  He 
was  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  care  of  hia 
property;  a  few  years  before  bis  death 
he  beoime  insane,  and  the  hallucina- 
tion consisted  in  the  reverse  of  his  for- 
mer propensity,  or  a  marked  disposition 
to  squander  away  his  property.  After 
death  his  brain  was  examined,  and  the 
organ  of  aoquiaitivenesa  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  organic  disease ;  the  brain  was 
examined  by  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Mr. 
Clievalier,  at  that  time  an  antiphrenolo- 
gist,  but  since  then  a  convert  to  its  doc- 
trines and  science. 

The  heads  of  the  brute  creation  vrere 
next  past  in  review  ;  the  organization  of 
several,  as  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  ape,  were 
noticed,  and  the  superior  magnitude  and 
additional  portion  of  the  cerebral  organ 
in  man  pointed  out. 

The  learned  professor  then  proceeded 
to  the  more  immediate,  or  first  object  of 
phrenology,  requiring  the  student's  atten- 
tion;, namely,  organology,  or  the  site, 
magnitude^  and  functions  of  the  different 
organs. 

The  professor,  in  speaking  of  the  organ 
of  adhesiveness,  characterized  it  as  ttie 
organ  of  attachment,  and  attempted  to 
shew  that  the  female  of  man  is  destined 
by  this  organisation  not  to  be  a  mere  slavey 
and  that  if  this  organ  were  cultivated 
women  might  become  intelligent  compa- 
nions, but  that  at  adult  age  woman  is 
rarefy  capable  of  sup^wrling  permanent 
friemisbip) 

FORT  OP  TXLLICHSRkT. 

The  following  notice  is  important  to 
traders:— 

Public  DejMirtmfirU. — Notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East- India  Company,  in 
virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
act  of  the  401  of  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  60,  act^ 
8,  have  been  pleased  to  declare  that  the 
port  of  Tellicherry,  in  the  province  €>f 
Malabar,  shall  be  considered,  for  ibe 
purposes  of  the  said  act  of  perUament 

only. 
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only,  m  one  of  the  principal  Mttlenaenu 
of  the  sud  Company. 

H.  Chamiee,  Act,  Sec.  (o  Ooft. 
Fort  SL  George,  SOth  June  1826. 

THXATKICAU. 

Wc  are  extremely  happy  to  understand 
that  the  revival  of  amateur  theatricals  at 
the  preadency  is  again  in  contemplation. 
Often  as  we  have  been  disappointed  in  our 
anticipations  on  this  subject,  we  cannot 
but  consider  them  very  likely  to  be  rea- 
lixed  on  the  present  occasion.  The  gene- 
ral wish  of  tlie  society  of  Madras  is  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  measure  con. 
templated ;  and  the  circumstance  of  seve- 
ral up-country  amateurs  being  now  at 
Madras  holds  out  a  prospect  of  the  at- 
tempt being  made  with  considerable  suc- 


We  understand  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  speedy  realisation  of  the  wishes  of 
die  amatetirs  is  found  in  the  present  dilapi- 
dated state  of  our  Madras  Drury  :  but 
when  we  recollect  the  many  pleasant 
eveikingB  we  have  passed  in  it,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  fine  building  will  neither 
be  sufTered  to  decay  nor  be  devoted  perma- 
nently to  meaner  purposes  than  those  for 
wfakfa  it  was  originally  intended  and  for 
whxdi  it  is  so  admirably  adapted.  We 
bcjg  to  aoggesi  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama 
that  a  meeting  be  innnediately  convened 
to  consicter  of  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
vrvivittg  the  theatre  at  Madras.—- [Afat/. 
Qmr,,  April  25. 

sisBor  HEsaa's  mohuiiint. 

Hie  total  amount  of  subscriptions,  on 
July  27,  was  Rupees  28,94G.  8.  8. 

BISHOP    BKBB&*S   LRTXa    TO  THE    HSAD  OW 
THKSraULK  CHURCH  OF  MALABAR. 

The  I^rnkmary  StgUttr,  last  month, 
eevMalna  a  letter  addressed  by  Che  late 
Bidiop  to  Mar  Athonasins,  metropolitan 
of  the  Syrian  chorcfa,  dated  in  December 
182^,  iff  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tnet :— -*'  Moreover,  I  beseech  thee,  bro- 
ther,  to  beware  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
Bfdiop  of  Rome,  whose  bands  have  been 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  tlie  saints,  IVom 
whose  tyranny  our  Church  in  England 
hatb  been  kmg  filled  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  we  hope  to  continue  in  that 
fteedoBi  forever:  of  whom  are  they  of 
Goi,  Oranganor,  and  Verapoli ;  who  have^ 
in  tioM  past,  clone  Ae  Indian  Chvrrh 
nock  evil.  I  pray  that  tbose  of  thy 
Chufcfaaa  in  Malabar  who  are  yet  subject 
ta  tfaeM  toeBy  may  anniat  tbeaMelvcs  and 
be  delivered  from  their  hands.  Howbeiti 
tile  Lord  deslraffa  not  the  d«Btb  of  a  sinner, 
hot  fab  nercies  are  over  all  His  works, 
sMi  He  is  Ibond  of  them  that  sought  Him 
adt" 


SHIPPING. 

ArritmU. 
JuM  Id.  OutU  Hunth/t  Drummcnid,  from  Lon- 
don.—24.  Marqueu  of  Huntlj/t  Vnaetf  from  Lon- 
don.— Jul^2.  Ann,  Worthin^ton,  from  the  Mau- 
rlthu.— 12.  Generai  Palmer,  Tniscott,  from  Lon- 
don.— 13.  JSupfiratm,  Scott,  from  London. — ^S2. 
H.  M.  S.  Voiofrft  Dundas,  from  London.— S3. 
Juliana,  Innes,  from  London.— 30.  Venus,  UoguSf 
from  London. 

tMipanuntm 
June  S8.  Geergkma,  Haylett,  for  Cakutta.— 4M). 
Cljfdeadale,  Rose,  for  Calcutta.  —  Juljf  A.  Ann, 
Worthtngton,  for  Rangoon.— &  Cirravsfcm,  Doath- 
waite,  for  Calcutta.— la  Bu^ratea,  Soott,  for 
Calcutta.— 27.  JuHana,  Itma,  for  Calcutta.— 91). 
General  Palmer,  Tniscott,  for  London. — Aug.  4. 
Caetle  Huntljf,  Dnimmond,  for  Penang  and 
ChfauL 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

JwM  9.  At  KSmptee,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Hunter, 
dep.  adj.  gen.  of  the  Magpoie  Subsid.  Force,  of  a 
daughter. 

la  At  Bolarum,  Hvderahad,  the  lady  of  R.  R. 
Rickets,  Esq.,  48th  N.L,  of  a  son. 

12.  At  Secundcrabad,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  O.  W. 
Thompson,  H.M.'s  30th  regt.,  of  a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  Capt.  W.  Strahan,  aasbt.(|u. 
last.  oen.  of  tne  army,  of  a  ton,  stJll-bonu 

17.  Mrs.  W.  W.  WOklns,  of  a  daufditer. 

18.  At  the  presidency,  die  lady  of  John  DeDt, 
Em|>,  of  the  civil  servfee,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Belgaum,  the  lady  of  Capt  PooltoD,  Ath 
N.L,  of  a  SCO. 

24.  At  Tranquebar,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.  Smith* 
4thN.V.a.  o/aaon. 

—  At  TelUcliaTy,  the  huly  of  r.  LasoeUcs,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Jaulnah,  the  lady  of  G.  Sandys,  Eaq*« 
6th  cavalry,  of  a  son. 

96.  At  Kamptee,  Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  First 
Dresser  Henry  Eaaon,  hone  brigade,  of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Aurongahad,  the  lady  of  D.  S.  Youtag, 
Esq.,  Madras  Medical  EstiiMishment,  of  a  son. 

1^  AtCottayam,  Mrs.  Venn,  of  a  son. 

July  2.  Mrs.  J.  Bacon,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  WoodviUe,  on  the  NeUgherry  Hills,  the 
lady  of  J.  C.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  the  clvn  servlde»  of 
a  son* 

a  At  Bellary,  the  wif«  of  Mr.  David  Roll,  i«v». 
hue  surveyor,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  8.  Harvcfy,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  St.  Thcnurt's  Mount,  the  lady  of  F.  O11I- 
faam,  Esq..  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Tranquebar,  the  lady  of  Capt  G.  Hut- 
chison, Trichinopoly  light  infantry,  or  a  son. 

14.  At  PaUmcoittan,  Mrs.  Rhenfus.  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  Thomas  Barker,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Trichinopoly,  Mn.  E.  O.  Albany,  Of  a 
daughter. 

22.  The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Childa,  of  a  son. 

23.  The  wife  of  Mr.  John  Nagle,  first  dreasefi 
of  a  son. 

24.  The  lady  of  O.  E.  Russell,  Eaq.,  of  a  son. 

25.  The  lady  of  H.  Byrne,  Esq.,  or  a  son. 

•^  The  lady  of  J.  Antfaoan,  Esq.,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

28.  In  Fort  St  George,  the  lady  of  Lieot.  and 
Adj.  Naylor,  ODth  regt,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  2.  At  Aroot,  the  tady  or  Capt.  Porton, 
aigineem,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bdlary,  Mrs.  C.  Shariieb,  of  a  daughter. 
&  At  Chittoor,  the  lady  of  W.  Haiington,  Em|., 

of  the  civil  aervlce,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Kilpauk,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Gordon,  of  a  daugh- 
tar. 


MAaitlAGBS. 

May  aa  At  Sefunderabad,  James  Benwell,  Esq,', 
4flth  Madras  Inf.,  to  Marnret,  eMest  daughter  of 
CohLlmoBd,  Madras  artiAery. 

Jupe  17.  At  Vellore,  Lieut  Col.  G.  Maunsell 
to  Charlotte  Barclay,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  n.  White,  Esq.,  Of  the  Medical  Hood  of  this 
estatdishment 

N  2  «• 


AtiaAe  J»lelligeiice.~BoBi6ay. 

-  18.    At 


insit»  to  EUlA»  diu^tcT  o1 
Eh-,  of  Amuwh,  Ireluid. 
IS.  Al  Cudddon,  LImt.  • 


II  tenohuud  ui  tidaounUe  md  ue 


a  of  the  lute  ti.  BsiMfc  ISOItdtAff* 

mS fi;iEsr8s;.;;:;;sr  -""  -■  "/™1*°  military  appointments. 

av  At  St.  a«rg^.cl.oKh,  !;i™iLj«*i»'KS;  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Mul*  ArmU.  dKighia  of  lb»  lua  ««»«  Anu.  Bdo*w  Ci«tto,  J"*l.  IfOt^-Vt-a  Lkot.  D. 

H.M."!  noy»l  RMieii.                 u_i._i  n__  CmmlnnhMii  to  he  apt.  on  new  eil;l>.i  oM*  '* 

fS.  At  viperiTHr-  R.  Gnm,  Hedksl  Depin-  j,     ,^    (-om.  W.  J.  Ottlej  lo  be  lleut.,   r. 

'•»a.n1l&r.D^^ma,Mt^^^^>>l  Tot'lndeci  d.leMP*b.l8W. 

31.  AlTnDquebu.  Mbi  Amutti  Myl*.  eUtatl  „i'^  F  ME.h  ti  be  Went.,  In  Bit  toP»Un 

(Uuchlec  irfS*  1«B  C»pt.  P.  Wkkede,  of  the  "W  "?■,  iJ?  i  ™iiiJ5 

Lieut.  C^.  R.  Bike.  Midin  aittliUihiniot.  wui  Jif.7.  Lieut.  R.  M.  Hughefc  InWp.  md 

1^1,    bon*  brtiae,    to  kUiAeclu    TotuM  fng  hl.pteeenl.pM  *«e  ISih  Vey. 

SiShtet  of  J.  C^-MO.    Kiq..   of  Cfmlfile,  "^      ,g^j:,pt.  A.  W.  Prtwle.  dqK  f^SH^ 


Bit.  (Or  h^lt-Anlel.  Slug.  J.  P.  AmM,  fi> 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Bombay  Gateltt  contun*  ■  TOramu- 
nicnlion   respecting  tbfl   qualitiee  of    Hm 
climate  in    lisne  hilli,  which  the   wrilor 
**-  Of  .he'  live.  ™n,lriM.   Mr.  C  Cleyton.      recotrmcnd.  ...  r«™t  fojj"^!''^,   ^ 
eMmtoethithemlUtHyboertolBce.  extract   the   following   pus^gea:  ioe 

jiiAi3.  At  Botirani,  a«r  Hydeimh.d,  of  the  Jtm^on  is  .Imori  equi'distant  from  M*- 
SnS^tE^™.  tTpS^S:^  ^  "^  h«r  .hd  S.tWT^  .nrforming  .  Ublcl-™! 
4.'  At  Klunepaor.  DMf  HydemhiBi,  of  chotan,  of  newly  5,000  feet,  it  give,  rue  to  tha 
Mnyumeml  UHriet.  "«  J'*™''^^;^' ™  different  bi.ndies  of  the  Kriidina  mer, 
SbrSTi* W^i,  ^iS T^BircbX  mid  ie  therefore  the  most  eleraled  pmnt  of 
Browne,  ijiunH-nuMoc!  H.H.  Uie  NlBm'.  m-      ,j„  Ghsuti  in  these  peitL      The  luvulth 

*^  Bolsr™.  .t  the  hou»  «f  Dr.  Melkte^  of  thi.^  •-b'«->"'^  fr"""  "'^L,,'^'^ 

Cept.  P.  Brown*.  M  M.dtM  Europ.  «gi.,  »nd  beginning  »t  the  ghsul  leads  from  the  *.l- 

'*C°^2fctfH?M^?^^i^  Wof  S«t««.  until  ilwun  deMWids  oa 

fejf'pJlSjf^VlSll^.C^.LonJ-  ,Soppo.i.e«dein.o.b«Konki.n/».bout 

Ami,  flCth   dHuhlei  of  R.  W.  HeppeD,  bq.,  ^g|,t  mile*.     The  distance  fh»ii  Mahar  to 

■"^m' vS^"  Sf  ■l^Sir.ne.  chDi-bhth,  the  hill.  U  lilUe  more  than  thirtj  miles.  Or 

Hn.T.Di?£aa,  unl  17tm»-        _._j.,.  three  easy  stages. 

l».  At  PslartnmrMt..  P.  v™*,.  ""5?  'Jj         "I  haie  seen  dw  Madras  reporU  of  the 

^MiS^^MabUAi^iBS^'     '    '  Nilgherry  mountain^  of  which  the  dimato 

l;.  AiPiipdlcherrT,Mr.Fi«.llennmtrtJf*iher  j^  colder   than   that  of    Mahabule*wur 

Ih.t  Jta^"™"'  "  '''°'*^'  "        ""^  •"''  ""  •'""li-u  mater.  I  should  thini 


and  tha  dciatiou  greater,  1  should  think. 


by  SiOCX)  feet;  bat,  if  permitted  to  insd- 
tttte  a  oomparitcm  and  to  speak  theoreti- 
oUly,  I  should  prefer  that  of  the  latter, 
«a  it  is  more  (emperale,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter suited  to  restore  lost  energy  to  invalids, 
debilitated  Irom  the  effect  of  heat,  and  who 
reqaire  an  immediate  change. 

**  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  usual  cold 
weather  of  the  Deccan,  during  December 
and  January,  will  be  able  to  form  a  much 
better  general  idea  of  the  Mahabuleshwur 
climate,  firom  March  to  June,  than  could 
be  possibly  conveyed  to  them  by  any  more 
minute  or  laboured  description.  The 
minimum  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is, 
sometimes,  at  night  64^ ;  a  range  of  tem- 
perature which  is  only  four  degrees  less 
than  the  maximum  heat,  in  May,  on  the 
Neilgherry  hills.  Though  the  average  heat 
at  Mahabuleshwur,  a  little  after  noon,  is 
80P,  in  a  bouse,  or  twelve  degrees  greater 
than  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Neilgherries, 
the  temperature  of  the  former,  when  there 
wr^  clouds,  docs  not  exceed  70^ ;  the  aver- 
mgt  variation,  during  the  day  is  about  12^ 
of  Fahrenheit.  The  maximum,  in  tents, 
for  this  month  was  sometimes  above  80^  ; 
bat  (his  increase  of  heat  seldom  exceeded 
two  hours'  duration,  and  was  not  at  any 
time  oppressive  nor  exhausting.  When  the 
wind  blows  from  the  eastward  the  heat  is 
greatest,  and  at  such  times  the  air  is  very 
dry.  In  general,  however,  it  blows  from 
the  west,  or  north-west,  bearing  along  oc- 
casionally, after  sunset,  white  clouds  which 
render  the  atmosphere  damp  and  chilly. 
These  fleecy  masses  of  snow-like  vapour, 
collcctiog  over  the  deep  ravines,  hang  on 
the  beovrs  of  the  mountain  summits,  until 
the  succeeding  morning  sun  have  acquired 
sufficient  power  to  dissolve  them ;  they  are 
thus  dissipated  for  a  time,  only  again  to 
Tr  aasfmhlr  when  he  shall  have  withdrawn 
his  tnfluence  at  Us  setting. 

^  The  soil  of  the  hills  is  a  red  iron  clay, 

w^cb   does  not  appear  to  communicate        ,-«.*«.,,         u        «    „ 

..„  ,j^i„K^*„  «JI™#;«-  ♦«  ♦!,«  -,-#«..  «r         13.  At  Kalxa,  James  Home  Bnitton,  youngest 

any  cdalybeale  properties  to  the  water  of     ao„  of  Maf.  Bnmne,  4th  L.  Dram.,  aged  f<^r  y^ 

the  place.     The  water,  which  is  soft,  and         14.  or  cholera,  at  Colabah,  James  Travers,  sod 

few  feet  below  the  soil,  where  there  are 

hollows  and  ravines.  ^^^? 

"  The  only  inhabitants  here  are  a  few 
poor  villagers,  who  smelt  iron,  and  the 
Dunger  tribe,  or  cowherds^  who  live  in 
small  huts,  and  pasture  their  cattle  during 
the  rains.  These  people  report  favourably 
of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  even  at 
that  season  when  fevers  are  usually  pre- 
sent in  other  billy  situations.' 
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tion  from  the  generoUs  host.  The  ganlen 
was  splendidly  illuminated ;  a  supper  was 
served  up  in  the  European  style,  with  all 
the  appropriate  accompaniment ;  and  the 
party  retired  highly  pleased  with  the  treat 
that  had  been  provided  for  them. — [Bom, 
Cour,,  May  20. 

BOMBAY   OaiCNTAL   CLUB. 

An  attempt  is  making  at  Bombay  to 
establish  there  ah  institution  similar  to  the 
Oriental  Club  in  London.  It  is  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  arriving 
from  out-stations,  on  leave,  duty,  or  sick- 
ness. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

JultfS*  Diadem,  Cotgrave,  ftom  LoodoD.— 19. 
CotunMng,  Tuit,  from  LondoD. 

Departuret, 

Jviw  17.  MUfitrd,  Jackson,  and  QtlmlorHaf  John- 
ston, both  for  China.— a9.  NorJbOt,  Greig,  for 
Chlna.--3I.  Marp  Atm,  McDonald,  finr  London. 


BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

JuneK.  At  Aurungabad,  the  lady  of  D.  S. 
Young,  Esq.,  Madras  Medical  EstabUshment,  ofa 
son. 

Juty3.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Billamoie,  acaJat. 
revalue  turveyor,  of  a  Mm. 

II.  At  Mhow,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  S.  Athlll, 
ll.lVs  cnsineen,  of  a  ion  and  heir. 

14.  At  Sunt,  the  lady  of  W.  A.  Jones,  Eto., 
dvll  lervice,  or  a  daughter. 

le.  At  HInaolie,  the  lady  of  Capt.  C.  St.  J. 
Grant,  Nisam^  csTatary,  of  a  daughter. 


DBATH^ 

At  Surat,  Katharine, 


wife  of  Alex. 


June  96. 
Bdl,  Em., 

90.  At  nil  house  at  Maaagon,  of  epidemic  cho- 
lera, Capt  T.  PaUn,  aasi8t.tec.  toMlUtary  Board, 
aged  41. 

Julp  9.  At  Suratt  Alex.  Bulkley,  infant  son  of 
Alex.  Bell,  Esq.,  civil  service. 

6.  At  Aurungabad,  Dr.  C.  C.  Clieyne,  of  hJa 
Highness  the  Nuam's  medical  establishment. 


>i 


MAUTCa. 

On  Saturda,y  last,  Deo  Si  Soondeijee 
ealatained  a  number  of  bis  European,  civil 
and  military,  Irieiids  at  a  nautcb  and  sup- 
per at  Suttkeraet'a  garden  house.  The 
goesls  who  attended  on  this  occasion  re- 
eetrcd  the  moat  polite  and  hospitable  atten- 


CIVIL   APrOIKTMJiNTS. 

Juma  94.  W.  J.  Lushington  to  be  assist,  to  ctA- 
lector  of  Chilaw  and  Putlam. 

C.  R.  Buller,  Esq,,  to  be  assist,  to  agent  of  Gov. 
for  province  of  Seven  Korles. 

30.  C.  R.  Buller,  Esq.,  to  be  assist,  to  revenue 
commlssionen  in  Kandyan  provfaices. 

JtOv^  R.  Wells,  Esq.,  to  be  an  extra  assist,  in 
ChierSecretsry's  Office. 

ZLBPHANT  SHOOTING. 

Extract  of  a  note  from  a  sporting  friend 
on  his  way  to  tbeKandy  races.—'*  I  could 
not  resist  a  report  of  some  tuskers  and 
waited  here  to-<lay.     We  started  late,  went 

across 


D4 


Atiaiic  liOeUigenee^'^PefMng.-'^Singapore. 


[Jan. 


acron  the  D«ddn  Oynr,  got  into  a  tery 
largo  herd  in  thick  juiigte,  B  ■■,  8  ■  '^ 
and  self,  were  aoon  at  woric ;    i  floored 


five,    incloding  a   good  tusker, 
five,  and  S    ■  ■■  one. 

I  was  taken  by  surprise  and  bad  onlY 
time  to  fire  a  shot  into  an  elephant's  head, 
when  he  was  on  me,  and  knocked  your 
double  rifle  out  of  my  hand:  I  fell,  but  my 
friend  was  satisfied  with  pushing  me  out  of 
the  way  with  his  foot  or  his  trunk,  I  know 
not  which  ;  I  was  not  hurt,  but  he  dashed 
the  gun  against  me  and  broke  the  led 
cock  off.  There  was  one  tusker  with  the 
largest  tusks  I  have  ever  seen ;  I  had  two 
wild  shots  at  him  and  floored  him  with  his 
tusks  deep  in  the  ground,  but  he  was  only 
stunned  and  gotoS*.  The  tusker  I  bagged 
is  about  the  size  of  the  one  you  killed 
close  to  the  same  spot.**— [O^y/un  da., 
July  22. 

BIRTHS. 

ATay  13.  At  Batticotto,  Joflha,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  B.  C.  Meigs,  American  mtetooary,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Kandy,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Oldexshaw, 
Royal  Englneen,  of  a  daughter. 

June  11.  At  Colombo,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Bray- 
brooke,  aabt.  commfaBary,  of  a  aaugh.er. 

Jt4ly  23.  The  lady  of  Lmit  Deacon,  itaJBT-offlcer 
at  GaUei  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAOES. 

June  20.  At  Malwaoe,  In  the  Hlna  Corle.  Don 
Abtaham  Wijeyesfaihe  Jayewardene,  Modllar,  of 
theChllaw  Cutcherry,  to  liiss  Raaa  Maria  Perenu 

Lately.  At  Kalts,  R.  Atherton,  Esq.,  auperln- 
tendent  of  the  Oovermnent  stud,  and  sitting  magb- 
trate  of  Delft  laland,  to  Eleanor  Toler,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  G.  Burleigh,  Eaa..  suTg,, 
hal^pay  9d  Ceykm  ngt*,  and  ilttuig  magutnte  of 
Kalts. 

DICAtHa. 

Ju^  1.  At  Colombo*  Juttinus  Adrlanus  Loos, 
eklcat  son  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Loos,  deputy  registrar, 
aged  20. 

&  AtCdombo,  Joiui,  eldest  son  of  Uajot  Pra- 
ter, aged  1  year. 


being  in  a  great  measure  M  large  in 
the  night-lime  and  6ie  hours  when  they 
Are  not  kept  at  labour. 

Ingah  Manid,  a  Malay,  who  had  lon^ 
been  the  head  of  a  gsng  of  a  robbers,  and 
Hm  terror  of  the  opposite  shore,  was  con- 
victed of  burglary,  and  eiecutod  on  the 
00th  May. 


DEATHS. 


B 


May  6.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  C  Fowie,  05th  regt. 
JiMtflS.  Mr.  J.  E.  M'lAtyre^ 


9tnans. 


LAW. 

The  first  session  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  the  present  year  was  opened  on  the  1st 
May,  by  the  Hon.  the  Governor  and 
Members  of  Council,  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. 

Previous  to  the  grand  jury  being  dis- 
charged, after  finding  scvend  bills  of  iiw 
dictment,  the  foreman  made  a  present- 
ment to  the  court  of  the  serioos  injury 
arising  to  the  lives,  property,  and  morals 
of  the  community  from  the  want  of  strong 
and  efficient  gaols  to  confine  persons  un- 
der judicial  sentences  from  other  parts  of 
India :  and  also  from  the  present  system 
of  permitting  those  persotts  to  be  em- 
ployed in  private  service  or  pobUe  work 
of  a  description  which  SNlniita  of  thck 


TBADING  JOKKS. 

A  few  of  the  Siam  and  Cochin-Cluna 
traders  have  sailed  for  their  respective 
countries,  and  all  the  junks  in  tbie  bar- 
hour  are  making  active  preparations  for 
tfaeir  defiarture.  The  whole  of  these  ves» 
sels,  immediately  after  their  arrival  at  this 
port,  are  covered  with  a  roof  of  atti^  or 
thatch,  in  which  state  they  continue  until 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  naon- 
soon  having  set  in,  in  the  Qiina  sea  they 
prepare  for  their  homeward  voyage.  Dur- 
ing this  long  interval  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crew  of  each  vessel  live  on  shorey 
and  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  sea-beach^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town^  present  a  busy 
and  activ«  scene;  these  men  being  here  era- 
ployed  in  preparing  agar* agar,  mangrove 
bark,  and  fire.wooa  for  their  return  car- 
goes. Laige  quantitiea  of  the  tvro  last  maj 
now  be  seen  piled  ap  along  the  bcadi.  IVou. 
curing  new  masts  and  rudders  also  oecupieB 
a  great  desl  of  time  and  labour.  Before  the 
oessicm  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to 
the  East- India  Company,  the  Tumuncung 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  cutting  down 
trees  for  masts,  &c.  and  he  aceardiogly 
charged  500  doHars  for  each  main-mttly 
and  100  dollars  for  a  rudder.  The  crevrs 
of  the  junks  themselves  now  procure  tbe 
trees  from  the  forest,  and  fashion  them 
rudely  into  masts,  rudders,  and  anchoie, 
the  whole  of  which  each  junk  must  faavte 
neW|  the  old  ones  being  almost  uavaria- 
bly  unfit  fior  further  service.  On  the  le- 
turn  of  the  junks  to  China  they  exchange 
ttiese  again  for  old  oncs^  making  a  large 
profit  1^  the  transaction.  A  mast  for'a 
junk  of  500  tons  is  worth,  in  China,  about 
2,000  dollara,  and  the  opcmlion  of  chansp- 
ing  masts  in  Singapore  is  therafore  consi- 
dered a  matter  of  some  importance.  On 
board  of  several  of  the  junks  we  obsetre 
that  the  stepping  of  a  new  main-mast  is 
oelebmted  by  Iring  guns,  and  burning 
crackers,  and,  as  on  board  of  an  European 
vessel,  a  glass  or  cup  of  Samsoo  or  arta^ 
is  ouaffed  greedily  aher  the  job  is  fioisbedl. 
— t^'^'  C^dii«,  June  8. 
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MtanOU  TO  SIAM. 

The  ship  HuaUar  has  returned  from 
Sam.  She  left  Benkok  about  the  middle 
of  May,  at  which  time  the  mission  brig, 
Qmr^^ant  vaa  receiving  on  board  the  pre- 
sents from  the  court  and  preparing  for 
<fcpartare.  Capt.  Burney  expected  to 
We  shout  the  end  of  June,  so  that  he 
wy  be  expected  to  arriYe  here  very  short- 
ly. We  are  not  aware  of  the  result  of 
Ctpt  Buraey*s  negociations,  but  report 
«ys  that  they  have  entirely  failed,  the  Sia- 
mese court  having  peremptorily  refused 
to  agree  to  the  restoration  of  the  King  of 
Kedah,  and  fixjro  the  accounts  from  Trin- 
guiu  of  the  arrival  there  of  a  deputation 
from  Siam,  it  would  appear  that  they  have 
Dp  intention*  of  relinquishing  their  right 
of  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Ma- 
l>jan  states.  We  hope  that  the  envoy  has 
^Mmd  this  jealous  and  overbearing  people 
las  impracticable  on  the  subject  of  com- 
BKro^  which  is  of  more  importance  to 
tbe  interests  of  our  country.  The  minis- 
tcTB  however  seem  to  be  aware,  that  by 
the  free  admission  of  foreignera  into  Siam, 
(he  enslaved  people  would  soon  learn  the 
Iwwfits  of  liberty,  and  the  present  abomi- 
Mble  system  of  tpanny  would  bo  in  dan. 
KCT)  and  from  this  arises  their  jealousy  of 
Eunjpeaas.— [/«(/.,  Jufy  6. 


WRTH. 

The  lady  of  W.  P.  Paton,  Esq.,  of  a 


G^ilteT^ 


nXATH. 

Robert  Thomas  Farquhar,  third  son  of 


\  agsi  fifteen  months. 


fiHtiUtau 


KA&RLAGK. 

dlT'JhM^^  ^  •'-  Cuthbertaon,  master^ttsn- 
•nt.  to  VIM  C.  H.  J.  Bone. 


DBATK. 

«LA.C.lfaclB«n.fiBq. 


IIk  Dutch  accounts  from  Java,  which 
»^  to  the  8th  of  September,  wear  a  meUn. 
^Ij  a^iect.  The  measures  taken  to  sup- 
!"*«  the  rebellion,  which  were  at  first 
^^oasful,  have  been  suspended.  Two 
^^^VBoe  princen,  who  had  taken  part  with 
^Ilitcb,  had  been  captured  by  the  re- 
oeb,  and  many  of  those  who  had  sub- 
iQtai  had  lesuoied  hostilities;  and  as 
the  insurrection  pievaUed  over  such  an 
»n»meose  tract  of  country,  General  De 
aeck  had  resolved  to  confine  himself  to 
^  most  important  points,  till  the  arrival 
«  fviaforcementa  from  the  Netherlands, 
'f^^^er,  as  two  strong  detachments  were 
^«iy  arrived  in  the  Stnito  of  Sunda, 
Jid  were  daily  expected,  hope  bad  not 
^^""^  the  Government ;  partioularly  as 
^ihe  28th  of  July,  and  the  4tb  and  1  Itb^ 
or  Attgost,  some  advantages  were  gained 
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at  Kfttjebow,  Hoiol,  and  Kali^jenkin ;  at 
the  last  of  which  places  a  handful  of  Eu- 
ropeans, undec  Maj.  Sollewyn,  had  re- 
pulsed a  very  coosickrable  army,  with  but 
little  loss  on  their  side ;  but  as  the  neces- 
sity of  a  powerful  government  was  felt  at 
Djocjocarta,  they  had  restored  the  old 
sultnn,  dethroned  by  the  English  in  1812, 
to  direct  tlie  affidrs  of  the  government  for 
and  with  his  young  great-grandson. 

In  Celebes  affairs  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  fiivourable  turn,  throu|^  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  ally  of  the  Dutch,  Chroe 
Lombo. 


PftOGKBSS  OP  TRS  WAK. 

Russian  papers  contain  accounts  fVom 
the  scene  of  hostilities  with  Persia.  The 
Shah  had,  at  Agar,  an  Interview  with  his 
son,  Abbas  Meerta,  and,  it  is  said,  bit- 
terly  reproached  him  as  the  cause  of  the 
war,  threatening  to  deprive  him  of  the 
succession,  and  to  put  out  his  eyes ;  but^ 
at  his  son*s  earnest  entreaties,  he  gave  him 
fresh  troops.  The  Shah  then  went  to  Ta- 
breez,  from  whence  he  has  since  gone  to 
Dennarkand.  Abbas  Meerxa,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  finding  provi- 
sions in  Karabagh,  keeps  his  position  oq 
tiie  Araxes.  Oen.  Paskewitscfa's  corps 
was  between  the  Araxee  and  the  Akh- 
Uglan,  on  the  little  river  Tscheraken. 

The  Persians,  under  Sheikh  Ali  Meer- 
xa, have  evacuated  Shirwan.  The  former 
Khan  of  Shirwan,  Shemakha  Mustapha, 
who  was  left  in  command,  bearing  of 
Gen.  Krabbe's  advance  fh>m  Kuba  to 
Staraja,  followed  AH  Meersa,  pursued  bj 
the  Russians. 

Gen.  Yermaloff  had    advanced    from 
Kaketia,  to  Haldan,  in  the  province  of 
Tschekln. 

Some  overland  despatches  have  reached 
the  East- India  House,  containing  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  25th  or  26tt> 
September,  which  was  stated,  from  Rus- 
sian papers,  in  our  last  number.  The 
details  in  these  despatches  differ  materially 
from  the  latter ;  although  both  concur  in 
the  fact  that  the  Persians  were  severely 
worsted.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  name& 
of  pUces  are  so  disfigured  in  the  Russian 
papers,  or  in  the  translations  which  ap- 
pear in  ours. 

These  despatches  are  dated  Tabreez,. 
Oct.  15,  and  state  that  a  division  of  the 
Persian  army,  detached  by  his  Highness 
the  Prince  Royal,  under  the  command  of 
his  eldest  son,  Mahomed  Meerza,  and  his 
uncle^  Ameer  Khan,  was  defeated  with 
severe  loss  on  tlie  26th  Sept.,  near  the 
village  of  Shamkbar,  five  fursukhs  north- 
west of  Georgia. 

llie  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yezan,    a   second  stream  of    which- 

divided 
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dmded  the  coDttndinff  annies.  The  Rus- 
8NU1  force  amouDtea  to  about  6«000  in- 
fantry and  3,000  cavalry  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  guns ;  that  of  the  Per- 
sians to  5,000  infantry  and  5,000  irregular 
horse,  with  six  field  pieces. 

After  some  hard  fighting  the  Persians 
were  compelled  to  retire  in  the  utmost 
confusion ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  infantry  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners. 

Tliree  field-pieces  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tb^  Russians,  and  Ameer  Khan  was 
killed  by  a  Cossack  when  in  the  act  of 
rallying  his  troops.  The  young  prince, 
Maliomed  Meerza,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  Cossack,  but  was  afterwards  rescued, 
and  borne  away  in  triumph  by  one  of  his 
Surdars. 

BRITISH    KMBAS8T. 

Private  letters  from  Sliirai,  dated  7th 
of  June»  mention  the  arrival  there  of  Col. 
Macdonald  and  suite,  where  he  awaits  his 
mehmander,  Mirsa  Abul  Cassim  (a  roan 
of  the  highest  rank)  to  conduct  the  mission 
on  its  journey.  Col.  Macdonald  had  been 
rooetved  with  the  same  honours,  and  treated 
with  the  same  respect  and  distinction,  as 
marked  the  progress  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley 
and  Sir  John  Malcolm.  All  the  diffi- 
culties anticipated  had  disappeared,  and 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained, 
from  the  good  disposition  shewn  towards 
our  ambassador  by  the  Persian  court,  that 
the  object  of  the  mission  would  be  com- 
pletely successful,  and  that  our  interests  in 
Persia  would  be  again  placed  on  the  foot, 
ing  they  stood  with  that  state  a  few  years 
back.— [Afocf.  Gov.  Gaz.,  Aug.  S. 


NIW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. — An  institution 
of  this  nature  has  been  formed  at  Sydney, 
which  has  already  commenced  its  func- 
tions; a  room  has  been  opened  where 
newspapers  will  be  filed,  and  a  book  of 
arrivals  and  departures  kept :  insurances 
on  colonial  vessels  will  also  be  effected 
there.  The  matters  which  will  be  first 
looked  to  are  the  rates  of  wharfage  and 
postage,  the  duties  on  home  distillation 
and  foreign  tobacco,  port  charges  on  co- 
lonial craft,  rates  of  commission  and 
vrarebouse  rent,  establishment  of  ballast 
and  lightermen,  and  a  cheap  and  easy  sys- 
tem of  mercantile  arbitration. 

The  Currency.^^T\\e  commissary  has 
ceased  to  use  dollars  in  payment. '  Paper 
dollars  are  again  getting  into  circulation  ; 
the  dollars  and  dollar  notes,  it  is  feared, will 
interfere  with  the  new  sterling  coin.  The 
operations  of  the  new  Australian  bank 
have  been  retarded  by  a  want  of  engraven 
to  execute  the  plates  for  notes.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recommend   the 


trading  .community  to  keep  all  aecounts  in 
British  sterling  money ;  and  they  declare 
their  determination  to  consider  the  Spanish 
dollar  simply  as  bullion.  The  change  in 
the  currency  had  made  an  alteration  in  the 
prices  of  flour. 

Arrivals  qf  SMpt  ot  ^fdneif, 

JtuufiX  Promdence,  Waudiope,  from  V.  D. 
LsikL— Jii(y  4.  Govamor  PhUlhm,  flrom  Bengal  and 
Madras.— 8.  J«hn  Barnf»  Rocne*  from  London.^ — 
19.  Frince  R^KeiH,  Salmon,  Arom  North  Coaat  of 
Australia.— 90.  Jokfif  GrifBn,  flrom  V.  D.  Land.— 
94  FabiUid,  Work,  from  ditto.— 25.  Hnvy,  Bun- 
ney,  from  ditUv— 86.  Lord  Rodn^,  Kimtear,  fkom 
M'Quarry  Iiland.— S7.  JiuNan,  Swam,  ficom  Lon- 
don (opew  mutinous). 

VAN   DrSMEN*S   LAND. 

ArHvalt  of  8Mp$«a  Hobart  Town. 

JkimA.  CKpnw,  Todd,  fkom  the  Mauritius.— 
96.  FaitfiOd,  Work,  from  London.  — fla  Gape 
Packet,  KeUie,  from  N.  S.  Wales.— J«<r  7*  Uenrw, 
Bunney,  from  London. 

BIRTH  AND  DEATH& 

BIRTH. 

Jul^  13.  At  Sydney,  Mis.  Broadbcnt,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

DEATHS. 

June  991  AtfSydney,  Serjeant  John  Holdwoit,  a 
▼eteran  pensioner,  aged  61.  He  had  been  thirty- 
four  yeais  in  the  King's  service. 

July  9.  Mr.  Stephen  Milton. 

—  Miat  Jones. 

15.  Mrs.  Maria  Wells. 

17.  At  Paraniatu,  Mrs.  Reynolds. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Tbb  latest  accounts  direct  from  India 
are  as  follows : — Calcutta,  to  the  Slst 
July,  Madras  to  the  15th  August,  and 
Bombay  to  the  29th  July.  All  was  quiet 
at  Rangoon  up  to  July  2d ;  the  instalment 
was  in  progrens  of  payment,  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  lac  a  daj ;  tlie  Burmese  ap- 
pearing desirous  to  protract  the  departure 
of  tlie  British,  through  fear  of  the  P^^ers. 
Dr.  Price  had  reached  Ava,  and  Mr. 
Crawfurd  was  anxiously  expected  there. 
A  person  lately  arrived  from  that  city  at 
Calcutta,  states  that  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment ^ere  imposing  fines  upon  all  persons 
who  had  been  upon  friendly  terms  with  our 
troops ;  and,  in  some  cases,  deprived  them 
of  noses  and  cars.  Emigration  tram  Ran- 
goon continued.  The  Burmese  flock  to  our 
settlements  of  Mergui,  Tavai,  Martaban^ 
and  particularly  Amherst  Town,  which  is 
rapidly  filling  with  inhabitants.  The  troops 
there  enjoy  excellent  health.  At  Cheduba, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sickness  is  so  great, 
that  the  removal  of  the  troops  was  con. 
templated. 

The  Hon.  Jeffery  Amherst,  eldest  son 
of  tlie  Governor- General,  died  at  Barrack- 
pore  on  the  2d  August,  after  a  short  ill. 
ness,  in  the  24ih  year  of  his  age. 

An  Ameriran  paper  of  Nov.  26,  con- 
tains the  contents  of  Calcutta  papers  up 
to  August  7th,  at  which  period  tranquil- 
lity continued.  Lord  Amiicist  had  set 
out  on  liis  tour. 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


BaH'Xndui  Houx,  Dec.  13,  1826. 

A  Special  Genend  Court  of  Proprietore 
iDf  East- India  Stock  was  this  day  lield  at 
the  Company's  House,  in  Lcadenhall. 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the 
pnptition  papers  received  from  India  re- 
■pecting  the  tate  war  with  Ava,  and  the 
opentions  against  Bhurtpore,  and  resolu- 
tions of  thanks  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Directon, 

flnCOUBSO    ftSCAL  OF  EARL  AMMERST. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  court  having 
been  read. 

Hie  Ckairman  (Sir  G.  A,  Robinson) 
was  about  to  proceed  with  the  ordinary 
JNisiiiess  of  tlie  day,  when 

Tbehon.  Col.  Zf  SUasUiope  rose  and  said, 
tlttt  previously  to  entering  on  tJie  discus- 
jion  for  which  they  were  specially  ossein* 
iiied,  he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Qiurman.    He  understood  it  to  have 
iweo  officially  stated  by  Capt.  Ambei-st, 
that  Lord  Amherst  had  "been  recalled.  He 
-DOW  asked  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
that  report,  »nd  whether  the  Marquess  of 
£uckiagham  svas  not  going  out  as  Gover- 
nor-general of  British  India? 
.  ^  T^  Chairman' — **  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tioQ  of  the  hon.  proprietor  I  have  only  to 
aty,  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
.Cor  the  statement  of  Lord  Aroherst  being 
recalled ;  and  that,  of  course,  constitutes 
,ao  answer  to  the  hon.  proprietor's  other 
question. 

The  Chaimufn  then  stated,  that  certain 
inpers  which  had  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, were  now  laid  before  the  proprie- 
Un,  in  cooformity  with  the  Bye-law, 
ttc  4,  cap.  1. 

Hie  papers  were,  an  account  of  warrants 
for  panting  pensions,  allowances,  or  gra<- 
laitie^  to  the  Company's  servants  since 
^M  general  couit,  and  an  account  of 
■AqwnnnaaticMis  granted  to  the  Company's 
,KrviMits  since  the  last  general  court,  under 
the  act  of  the  53d  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  155, 
lec.  93. 

■    Mr.  Hume  requested  that  the  last  do- 
cument might  be  read. 

It  was  road  accordingly,  and  contained 
the  names  of  Charles  Stewart,  length  of 
service  twenty  years,  age  sixty-two  years, 
atttation,  late  professor  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture at  the  Cact-India  College,  salary 
«£700  per  year ;  allowance  which  the  di- 
rectou  are  empowered  to  make,  two-thirds 
of  the  income ;  ^um  granted  for  super- 
•Moitttioa  J8450  per  annum.  And,  of 
Charks  Gremwallers*  length  of  service 
twenty-one  years,   age   si»ty-two  years, 
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situation,  late  ektra  c1ei%,  salary  i6l82  a 
year ;  allowance  which  the  Directors  are 
empowered  to  make,  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
come ;  sum  granted  jflOO  per  annum. 
In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  J2. 

Jadtont 

Tlie  Ckairman  stated,  that  tlie  course 
taken  with  respect  to  these  superannua- 
tions, allowances,  and  compensations,'  was 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  tlie 
53d  of  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  Hume  inquired,  whether  if  a  pcrsoB 
employed  as  a  messenger,  or  extra  clerk, 
for  a  very  limited  period,  became  incapa. 
ble  of  doing  his  duty,  he  would  have  a 
claim  to  superannuation ;  because,  if  this 
were  so,  there  would  be  no  end  to  grants 
of  that  description. 

The  Chairman  answered,  that  the  act 
specified  the  time  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual should  be  attached  to  the  establish.- 
■ment,  before  he  could  claim  any  provision 
from  the  Company. 

Mr.  Hume  l^egged  to  ask,  whether  Col. 
Stewart  received  this  £A5Q  per  year  in 
addition  to  his  half  pay,  as  an  officer  in 
the  Company's  service,  or  whether  tlic  one 
merged  in  the -other? 

Tue  Chairman  said,  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Stewart's  pay,  as  a  retired  oilicer,  was 
quite  independent  of  the  otlier  grant. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  was  glad  a  grant  was  made 
to  Col.  Stewart,  for  undoubtedly  be  had  a 
right  to  it,  his  services  l)eing  such  as  no 
man  could  dispute;  but  he  wished  to 
know  whether  that  gentleman  had  a  ri*;ht 
to  his  half  pay,  independently  of  this  £450 
a  year. 

The  Chairman — **  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  has." 

The  Oudrmanr^**  I  am  to  acquaint  the 
court,  that  the  dourt  of  Directors  came  to 
a  resolution,  on  the  15th  ult.,  to  take  up 
the  ship  Mangles,  by  private  contract,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  tlie  58th 
Geo.  III.  cap.  33. 

The  resolution  was  then  read;  it  stated, 
.that  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  a  vessel  to 
carry  out  to  India  250  or  300  recruits, 
and  that  the  ship  Mangles,  of  594  tons, 
.had  been  selected  for  that  purpose,  at 
£S.  7s.  per  ton  ;  and  in  every  otlier  respect 
on  the  same  terms  as  had  been  granted  for 
.several  ships  taken  up  for  Bengal  during 
the  last  season. 

.  The  Chairman'-'**  I  am  to  acquaint  the 
court,  tliat  the  papers  relative  to  the  sei- 
zure of  certain  peppers  on  the  premises  of 
,Mr.  Addinell,  in  1821,  are  now  laid  be- 
fore the  court,  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
of  tlie  general  court  of  the  27th  of  Sep- 
temlier  last. 

O  THANKS 
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THANKS  TO  LORD  AMHEAST,  &C. 

The  Chairman — "  Gentlemen,  the  pre- 
sent court  is  specially  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  proprietors 
papers  received  from  India,  respecting  the 
late  war  with  Ava,  and  the  operations 
against  Bhurtpore,  which  have  been  open 
at  the  East- India  House  ^or  the  inspection 
of  the  proprietors  since  the  29th  ult.  The 
resolutions  relative  to  the  war  with  Ava 
shall  now  be  read  to  you,  afler  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  submit  those  resolutions 
to  the  consideration  of  the  court. 

l>r.  GUcfirist  inquired,  whether  official 
papers,  written  in  the  Oriental  languages^ 
printed  and  circulated  in  India,  and  sent 
home  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  were  ac- 
companied with  an  English  translation  ? 

The  Chairman'^*'  I  belieTe  I  had  best 
refer  the  hon.  proprietor  for  an  answer  to 
the  commissioners,  because  the  papers 
come  home  to  them/* 

Dr.  GilchrUt — "  Do  you  mean  the  Board 
of  Control?" 

The  Chairman  —  <'  No ;  the  Carnatic 
commissioners.** 

Dr.  GUehrist-^**  I  am  not  speaking  of 
papers  sent  home  to  them  ;  I  ask,  do  the 
official  papers  generally  come  to  tliis  house 
translated  or  not?** 

The  Chairman^^*^  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther this  question  is,  or  is  not,  meant  to 
refer  to  Capt.  McMiohael.** 

Dr.  GUckrut—**  That  will  depend  upon 
the  answer  I  may  receive ;  I  do  not  know 
what  I  may  do  when  I  get  the  infonnatioo 
I  require." 

TTie  Chairman'^"  I  am  not  aware  what 
papers  the  hon.  proprietor  means.*' 

Dr.  GUchritt^**  I  allude  to  all  official 
India  papers  coming  here  in  the  original 
languages.'* 

Ttie  Chairman-^**  We  know  nothing  of 
such  papers." 

Dr.GUchritt-^**  Nor  of  copies  of  diem  ?*' 

The  Chairman — *'  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  firom  the  prime  minister  of 
the  King  of  Persia :  ft  was  accompanied 
hy  a  translation." 

Mr.  Hume  believed  that  his  hon.  friend 
alluded  to  the  correspondence  between 
different  native  courts  and  the  Britistr  go- 
vernment^ which  was  carried  on  in  the 
languagea  pecuUar  to  the  different  states ; 
and  his  question  was, '  Whether  the  ori- 
ginal documents  (or  copies  of  them)  in 
the  native  languages  were  or  were  not  sent 
home  to  be  translated  here;  or,  whether 
the  Company  simply  recdved  English 
tianslations  from  government  abroad  ? 

The  Chairman^^**  We  certainly  receive 
translations,  iind  not  the  originals,  of  pa- 
pers of  that  description." 

Dr.  GQchrut  said,  the  hon.  Chairman 
was  plun  and  satisfSu^ry,  and  in  conse- 
qnence  of  it  be  would  go  a  little  farther. 
Tb«y  were  told  that  translations  alone  of 


official  documents  were  received  in  Eng^ 
land.  Ho  would  ask  then,  how  it  had 
happened  that  Mahratta  papers  were  sent 
to  this  country  in  the  original  language, 
and  that  an  individual  was  specially  em- 
ployed to  translate  them.  This  he  consi- 
dered a  very  objectionable  plan,  because, 
when  the  labours  of  the  Tanjore  commis- 
sioners, whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  those 
Mahratta  papers,  came  to  a  close,  ;Bome 
difficulty  might  arise  as  to  certain  expres- 
sions or  phrases  in  die  language,  which 
might  tend  to  protract  their  proceedings. 
He  deAed  any  person  to  get  such  a  trans- 
lation of  those  papers  here,  as  would  be 
free  from  this  objection  ;  a  man  might  say, 
'*  here  is  a  phrase  I  do  not  understand,  and 
you  must  go  to  India  to  have  it  explaiiw 
ed,"  and  then  came  all  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense attending  such  a  course.  Now,  if 
the  papers  were  translated  in  India,  and 
sent  home  to  England,  the  chance  of  so 
much  delay  and  expense  would  be  avoided. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  w^  desirous  to 
nffi>rd  the  hon.  prop,  ail  the  information 
in  his  power,  on  any  question  he  might 
think  fit  to  put,  and  he  begged  leave  to 
state  to  him  the  distinction  which  existed 
between  the  papers  submitted  to  the  com- 
missioners* for  adjusting  the  Carnatic  or 
Tanjore  claims,  and  those  which  ordinari- 
ly came  to  that  house«  Hie  business  of  the 
commissionera  here,  was  to  investigate 
the  validity  of  those  claims,  and  he  thought 
that  to  enable  tliem  to  perform  their  duty 
property,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
transmit  the  original  papers  for  their  in- 
Bpecdon.  Such  a  course  was  adopted  with 
respect  to  these  papers :— that  was  to  say, 
the  commissioners  abroad  transmitted  the 
original  documents  to  the  commiasionen 
here ;  and  the  latter  required  a  person  who 
could  translate  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  look  into  the  validity  and  consistencj' 
of  those  instruments;  and  on  that  ground 
he  thought  it  became  necessary  to  have  a 
Mahratta  translator. 

Dr.  GUchrut  said,  he  was  sorry  to  difl^ 
in  opinion  Arom  the  hon.  Chairman,  and 
as  one  question  had  been  answered,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Chairman  would  allow  hini 
to  ask  another  '.—Suppose  the  papers  dame 
home,  not  in  the  Mahratta  tongue,  but  ia 
some  of  the  nathre  languages  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  coast,  what  was  then  to  be 
done?  Were  they  to  have  another  tntor- 
pretor  ?-»He  supposed  so ;  for  if  they  had 
one  interpreter  for  the  Mahratta  in  that 
house,  by  the  same  rule  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  employ  interpreters  for  all 
the  languages  of  India. 

The  Chairman*^-^*^  I  must  leave  it  to  the 
commissioners  to  determine  in  what'niatiF- 
ner  they  are  to  arrive  at  the  necessanr 
information.**  .    .        ^, 

Capt  Maxftdd  wished  to  ask  a  singly 
question.  In  a  late'  publication  he  bad  aeea 
it  stated  that  the  commissionars  couUl  noft 

procure 
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procure  an  answer  on  a  particular  point 
irora  India.  He  should  like  to  know 
wbecfaer  tbey  had  yet  got  that  answer,  or 
were  they  likely  to  get  it  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  be  knew  nothing  of 
the  circumsunce ;  and,  as  to  publications 
which  sent  forth  facts  similar  to  those 
which  the  bon.  prop,  had  stated,  they  never 
fell  into  his  hands,  or  if  they  did,  he  never 
attended  to  them. 

Mr.  Hume  inquired  whether  it  came 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Chairman 
that  the  commission  here  was  not  able  to 
get  the  necessary  information.  The  pro* 
perty,  as  well  as  the  time  oi  the  claimants, 
was  interested  on  this  point ;  and  therc- 
£>re  the  question  was  not  of  so  little  im- 
portance as  the  hon.  Chairman  might 
imagine— a  speedy  settlement  of  those 
claims  was  mucii  to  be  desired,  and  there- 
fore he  was  desirous  to  learn  whether  the 
bon.  Chairman,  in  his  oflScial  situation, 
had  beard  of  the  fact  that  had  been  men- 
tioned ? — He  did  not  ask  this  question  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  bon.  friend,  but 
because  be  felt  it  to  be  necessary  that  the 
public  should  know  the  truth.  If  such  a 
drcumstance  had  not  occurred,  the  asser- 
tion or  publication  ought  to  be  contra- 
dicted. 

The  C%airman  said,  he  was'not  aware  of 
any  such  circumstance,  and  if  it  had  oc- 
curred, it  should  be  recollected  that  this 
was  a  parliamentary  commission,  and  par- 
liament must  correct  the  evil.  The  Court 
^  Directors  had  no  power  over  that 
comioiasion,  but  if  any  thing  with  respect 
fo  it  were  vrrong  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  rectified. — (Sear  /) 

Mr.  Hume  was  about  to  speak,  when 

Mr.  Bigfiy  rose  to  order ;  he  would  be 
cxtremdy  sorry  to  interpose  any  obstacle 
which  would  prevent  any  just  inquiry  in 
that  court,^  but  he  thought  on  this  occasion, 
the  court  had  borne  long  enough  with  the 
subject  which  bad  been  incidentally  start- 
ed—they had  dispensed  for  a  considerable 
time  with  the  question,  which  they  were 
smnnioned  to  discuss,  and  he  hoped  they 
aroold  now  go  on  with  it. 

Here  the  conversation  ended  and  the 
question  of  "  thanks  to  Earl  Amherst,*' 
proceeded  m. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  resolu- 


« Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  this 
**  comt  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
**  Amherst,  Governor-general,  for  his  ac- 
**  tiv^  strenuous,  and  persevering  exertions 
*'  in  conducting  to  a  successful  issue  the 
**  late  war  with  the  Government  of  Ava, 
"  which  was  provoked  by  the  unjust  ag- 
**  ginaion  of  the  enemy,  prosecuted  amid 
*'  drcunutances  of  very  unusual  difficulty, 
^  and  terminated  so  as  to  uphold  the 
^  character  of  the  Company's  Govern - 
"  ment,  to  maintain  the  British  ascendant 
"  in  India,  and  to  impress  the  bordering 


''  states  with  just  notions  of  the  national 
**  power  and  resource?.** 

**  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the 
*i  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  to  Miyor- 
'*  General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Baronet, 
"  K.C.B.,  for  the  alacrity,  seal,  perse- 
**  verence,  and  forecast  which  he  so  ugnally 
"  manifested  throughout  the  whole  course 
"  of  the  late  war,  in  contributing  all  the 
'<  available  military  and  territorial  re- 
"  sources  of  tlie  Madras  Government, 
'*  towards  bringing  it  to  a  successful  ter- 
**  mination.** 

"  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the 
^  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  to  Major- 
«  general  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  K.C.Bu 
"  for  the  skill,  gallantry,  and  perse- 
«  verence  so  conspicuously  displayed  by 
''  him,  in  conducting  the  operations  of 
"  the  forces,  throughout  the  iate  arduous 
''  war,  and  which  enabled  him  to  sur- 
"  mount  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  clia- 
"  racter ;  as  well  as  for  his  judgment  and 
"  forbearance  in  availing  himself  of  every 
"  opening  for  negotiations  which  6 nail j 
"  led  to  the  happy  termination  of  hostlU- 
"  ties. 

**  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the 
f*  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  to  the 
"  Brigadiers- General,  Brigadiers,  field, 
"  and  other  officers  of  his  Majesty's  and 
"  the  Company's  forces,  both  European 
*<  and  native,  for  tlieir  gallant  and  meri- 
'<  torious  conduct  in  the  field,  throughout 
"  the  late  operations  against  the  state  of 
"  Ava. 

"  Resolved  unanimously.  Hiat  this 
**  court  doth  acknowledse  and  highly  ap- 
**  plaud  the  seal,  discipline  and  bmverj, 
"  together  with  the  patient  endurance  of 
"  fatigue^  privation  and  sickness,  displayed 
*<  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
'<  privates,  both  European  and  native, 
"  employed  against  the  Burmese,  and  that 
"  the  thanks  of  the  court  be  signified  to 
"  them  by  the  officers  of  their  respective 
"  corps. 

"  Resolved  unanimously.  That  tha 
"  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  to  Com- 
*'  modore  Sir  James  Brisbane,  C.B., 
*'  and  to  the  captains  and  officers  of  his 
*'  Miyesty's  and  the  Company's  ships, 
**  who  co-operated  with  the  army  in  the 
«  Burmese  war,  for  their  cordial,  zealous, 
**  and  most  useful  exertions ;  and  to  the 
'*  crews  of  his  Migesty's  and  the  Compa* 
**  ny*s  ships  and  boats  employed  in  that 
**  service,  for  their  spirited  and  intrepid 
«  conduct  on  all  occasions ;  and  that  the 
"  commander  of  his  Majesty's  ships  on 
**  the  Indian  station,  be  requested  to  com- 
**  municate  the  thanks  of  tJiis  court  to  the 
**  officers  and  men  under  his  command. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  execution  of 
the  intention  which  he  had  already  expres* 
sed,  he  would  now  propose  "  that  this  court 
do  approve  of  the  resolution  which  had  just 
been  read,  with  reference  to  Earl  Amherst." 
0  2  In 
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In  the  absence  of  the  Dcputjf  Chairman, 
£.  Parry^  Esq.  seconded  the  motion. 
Tlie  motion  having  been  again  read, 
The  Cknirnum  rose  and  said,  that  this 
motion  was  framed  in  the  aniious  ex  pec- 
tittion  that  it  would  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous concarrence  of  that  coorL     It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  antidpate  any  ob- 
jection to  the  proposition  now  laid  before 
the  proprietors ;  since  it  must  be  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  Ava  had  certainly  been  effected 
in  a  manner  highly  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  Company,  and  the  success 
with  which  it  had  been  conducted  to  its 
end,   very  fairly  entitled  the  indirfdual 
who  had  the  chief  management  of  the 
contest  to  the  cordial  tlianks  of  that  court, 
not  anticipating  any  objection  that  could 
be  made  to  the  motion,  he  should  reserve 
himself  to  answer  any  observation  that 
might  chance  to  be  made  on  it  in*  the 
course  of  the  day. 

Dr.  GUchriu,  —  It  ^appeared  that  thi^. 
resohition  had  not  passed  ut^animously  in 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  being  the 
case,  he  thought  it  but  fair  tliat  the  pro- 
prietors who  sat  in  that  court,  might  also 
be  supposed  to  entertain  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  it  as  well  as  the  gentlemen 
behind- the  bar.  He  hoped  if  any  gentle- 
men rose  in  that  court  to  state  his  senti- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  he 
would  not  be  considered  (which  had  been 
sometimes  the  case  with  himself)  as  acting 
irregularly,  or  coming  in  a  questionable 
shape  before  the  court. 

Tl>e  Chairmtm  said,  nothing  had  fallen 
from  him  that  tended  to  produce  the  effect 
to  which  the  hon.  proprietor  seemed  to 
allude;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  invited  every 
gentleman  in  the  court  to  state  his  senti- 
ments fully;  all  he  said  was  that  he  could 
not  himself  anticipate  any  objection  to 
the  resolution ;  hie  did  not  speak  for 
others. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  bis  leartied 
friend  had  had  a  little  more  experience 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  court,  he  would 
find  that  no  diflicutty  wak  ever  interposed 
to  prevent  a  gentleman  fVora  fairly  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments.  He  (Mr.  Hume] 
had  been  a  member  of  the  court  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  and  he 
must'  say,  in  justice  and  fairness,  that 
though  his  opinions  were  not  always  iii 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
court,  yet  he  always  found  gentlemen 
ready  to  pay  due  attention  to  his  observa- 
tions. It  was  not  his  intention  originally 
to  offbr  himself  to  the  court  in  this  stage 
of  the  business ;  for  he  candidly  con- 
fesKcd  that  he  expected  that  some  indivi- 
du.i1,  either  within  or  without  the  bar, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  support  the 
proposition  now  under  consideration, 
would  have  Uiought  it  his  duty  to  state  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  opinion  rested. 


In  justice  to  the  noble  lord,  fome  gentle- 
man should  have  been  prepared  to  declare 
the  grounds  on  which  a  question  of  so 
much  importance,  and  which  might  pro- 
duce consequences  of  such  Infinite  mo- 
ment to  this  country  and  to  India,  was  to' 
be  decided.      He    was  one  who  unfor- 
tunately could  not  concur  in  the  full  extent 
of  the  resolution  now  proposed.     If  there 
were    any  thing    more    important    than 
another  to  a  public   man    wfelding  the 
sword,  and  enjoying  those  powers  which 
might  impart  happiness  to  millions,    or 
which  mighr,  on  tlie  other  hand,  affbct  the 
destruction,  not  only  of  those  immediately 
under  him,  but  of  all  neighbouring  com- 
munities, it  was  that  his  motives  should 
be  properly  known  and  appreciated.  When 
war  was  carried  on,  it  was  a  most  im- 
portant question  for  the  court  to  consider 
how  it  had  originated.     In  a  case  where 
the  honour  and  interests  of  mllliona  werw 
concerned,  he  did  think  they  should  be 
irpry  cautious  how  far  they  accorded  their 
sanction  to  a  war  without,  in  the  first 
place,  having  the  fullest  information  upon 
the  subject.    The  proprietors  were  called 
on  to  thank  Lord  Amherst  for  bringing  to 
a  successful  issue  the  war  in  which  the 
company  had  unfortunately  been  engaged 
for  the  last  three  years.     Before  he  conld 
concur  in  any  approbation  of  Lord  Am. 
hersty  as  the  principal  morer,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  author  and  originator  of  that 
war,  he  would  put  a  case  :---be  would  ask 
whether,  if  Lord  Amherst  had  set  fire  to 
his  own  house,  and  by  that  intentional 
and  wilful  act  had  not  only  destroyed  hfs 
own  property,  bat  also  the  property  of  his 
ncighbduTs  placed  under  his  charge— ^whe- 
ther, if,  by  that  premeditated,  rash,  and 
hasty  act,  property  to  the  extent  of  somo 
three,   four,    or    five  millions  were  de- 
stroyed, they  would,  because  Lord  Am. 
herst  (he'having  commenced  the  mischief} 
had  exerted  himself  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
think  him,  therefore,  wcithy  of  approba- 
tion.    Suppose,   along   with  this   loss  of 
property,  if,  of  the  individuals  employed 
to  put  out  thi<  fire,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men,  some 
were  started,  some  died  of  disease,  and 
some  were  put  to  death ;  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  generally  were  exposed  4o  fa- 
mine, to  tlie  sword,  and  to   pestilence, 
all   arising  from  this  wilful  conflagration 
of  Lord  Amherst,  he  would  ask  whether, 
imder  such  circumstances,  any  man  would 
be  ready  to  come  to  a  vote  of  approval, 
because,  after  having  set  his  house  on  firv, 
the  noble  lord  had  used  all  the  means  at 
his  discretion  and  command  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  it  ?     He  would  ask, 
if  the  property  were  insured  in  a  London 
insurance  ofllce,  would  the  noble  lord  re- 
ceive  acquittal,  thanks,  and  approbation 
from  that  office  for  his  exertions  in  putting 
out  the  fire,  without  entering  into  any 
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coondemkioii  of  the  causes  and  origin  of 
tbe  conflagration  ?  The  case  he  had  put 
*at  Dot  at  all  at  Tariance  with  the  facta 
roniifcted  with  the  resolution  then  before 
them.  He  demanded  of  the  gentlemen 
aboot  him,  whetlier,  without  due  informa* 
tion,  without  inquiry,  without  haTing  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord  in  commencing  th\9ftre,  or 
(as  be  would  now  call  it)  this  war,  they 
^ere  ready  to  thank  him  for  bis  exertions 
in  bringing  it  to  an  end?  He  would 
admit,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  brought  it  to  an  advantageous 
and  beneficial  conclusiooi  or,  as  the  reso- 
Intjoo  had  it,  to  a  •*  successful  issue,*'  he 
confessed  that,  as  regarded  the  conduct  of 
the  troops,  and  the  individuals  employed 
bj  the  noble  lord  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  them  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  he  believed  there  could  not  be 
^oond  one  nutn  in  that  court  or  elsewhere 
vbo  would  refuse  to  them  that  meed  of 
approbation  and  applause,  which  devoted 
heroism  and  continued  perseverance  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  allotted  to 
them  so  justly  merited,  llierefore,  in 
the  obsenraU'ons  he  was  about  to  make,  he 
^^ed  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the 
soldiers  who  were  called  upon  to  carry 
certain  orders  into  effect,  and  the  noble 
ford  with  whom  the  war  originated,  and 
hy  whom  it  was  directed.  (Hear,  hear!) 
In  England  tbey  were  unfortunately  ig- 
norant of  many  transactions  which  took 
plsce  io  India,  in  which  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands,  of  lives  were  sacriHced  on 
cither  side. 

fiesoltttions  had  passed  that  court 
while  the  transactions  which  gave  birth 
to  them  were  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Re  was  sure,  in  saying  this,  he  did  not 
Dican  to  upbraid  the  proprietors  for  any 
▼otetbey  had  come  to;  tbey  should  only 
judge  of  any  proceeding  as  it  was  placed 
before  them ;  and  they  were  seldom  in  the 
dtuation  of  having  such  information  as 
^oold  enable  them  to  come  to  a  calm  and 
<%sssionate  decision.  In  this  state  of  ig- 
Donnce  they  were  kept  designedly  by  the 
^cmment  abroad,  and  no  less  designedly 
hjrthe  government  at  home.  This  rendered 
It  difficult  for  any  hon.  proprietor  of  that 
ci'vttogivea  correct  and  candid  opinion  ; 
oe^  did  not,  therefore,  complain  of  any 
opinions  delivered  here;  tbey  were,  he 
^'elieycdl,  in  moat  instances  given  under 
tbe^  impresuon  that  the  individuals  were 
"cting  rightly  and  properly,  because  they 
^ere  acting  in  strict  consistency  with  the 
nrformation  laid  before  them ;  but  looking 
at  the  court  in  a  political,  or  in  any  other 
■itoaiioa,  be  must  contend  that  they,  the 
P^oprietofB,  did  not  do  their  duty  in 
agreeing  to  vote  on  any  subject  without 
'i^ll  information.  No  man  should  give 
his  vole  in  that  conrt  except  as  he  would 
give  his  verdict  in  a  jury-boz>  where  he 


was  on  bia  oath.  Now  he  adced  them 
individually  to  put  this  question  to  them- 
selves, ««  Would  I,  if  placed  In  a  jury*, 
box  to  give  my  decision  on  the  veriest 
trifle,  be  warranted  in  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  without  due  information  ?'* 
If  they  did  this,  be  would  then  have  no 
hesitation  to  stand  by  tlie  verdict  which 
they  gave.  He  could  not  agree  io  tbe 
resolution  ;  and  he  called  upon  the  conrt 
to  adopt  his  opinion  if  he  adduced  argu* 
ments  suflSciently  strong  in  support  of  it. 
He  thought  that  tbe  question  of  peace  and 
war  was  a  question  of  such  momentous 
import,  that  tliey  ought  to  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  applauded  the  origin  of 
hostilities  or  their  progress.  They  ought 
not  to  approve  of  war,  however  succesa- 
fully  carried  on,  unless  they  were  aatia- 
fled  that  it  was  undertaken  in  their  own 
defence — was  strictlv  jnst,  and  absolutely 
necessary.  {Hear  f)  If  be  could  conu 
vince  himself  for  one  moment  that  the 
late  war  could  not  be  avoided,  and  that  h 
was  just  and  necessary,  be  would  be  tbe 
last  man  to  object  to  it.  He  therefor* 
wished  gentlemen  to  inquire,  before  they 
declared  their  approbation  of  Lord  Am- 
herst's conduct,  whether  the  war  which  faie 
began  was  just  and  necessary,  or  such  as 
should  be  prosecuted  by  any  christian 
people.  He  would  at  once  pronounce  hia 
opinion  on  that  point ;  he  did  so  with  grctft 
diffidence,  but  bis  own  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate opinion  was,  tliat  there  were  no 
grounds  before  that  court,  or  before  the 
country,  to  warrant  him  in  believing  that 
this  war  was  inevitable,  or  just,  or  pro- 
voked in  any  degree  by  those  who  were 
the  objects  of  it,  and  who  were  so  severely 
punished  for  the  conduct  imputed  to 
them.  In  his  mind,  there  was  nothing 
before  the  court,  or  before  the  public,  to 
enable  them  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  war :  but  to  make  up 
for  this  wrant  of  oflScial  information,  be 
had  gleaned  something  from  tbe  work  of 
an  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Malcolm)  who 
was  now  in  court,  and  who  had  detailed 
the  proceedings  with  the  Burmese  prior 
to  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  war.  If  any 
gentleman  looked  to  Sir  J*  Malcolm-'a 
statements  upon  this  subject,  brief  aa 
they  were,  though  they  included  a  period 
from  1795  to  1821  (at  which  period  tbe 
hon.  baronet's  account  closed),  and  if» 
after  having  examined  thenu—bovrcvcr 
favourably  he  might  have  at  first  thou^t 
of  the  war~he  did  not  come  to  a  difierent 
conclusion,  then  be  (Mr.  Hume)  waa 
very  much  mistaken.  He  contended  that 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Lord 
Amherst,  in  waging  war  with  the  Bur- 
mese at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
he  did,  was  contrary  to  the  statute  law  of 
this  realm,  and  at  variance  with  tho 
feelings  and  principles  of  a  christian  com- 
munity.   Tbey  had  had)  within  a  vciy 

short 
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ibort  time,  an  exemplification  by  a  ?eiy  He  hod  an  account  from  a  correspondent! 

high  authority  of  what  ought  to  be  the  which  he  believed  perfectly  correct,  de-r 

law  of  nations  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  scribing  the  state  of  affairs  between  tho 

the   Burmese.     Ko  later  than  last  night  JBunnese  and  the  British  government  for 

the  British  senate  was  called  on  to  sanction  several  years,  but  knoi^'ing  the  weight  and 

his  Majesty's  ministers  in  sending  a  body  importance   attached  to   the    opinion   of 

of  British  troops  to  Portugal,  for  no  other  the  boo.  baronet,  (Sir  J.  Malcolm),    he 

reason  than  because  a  party  of    Portu-  would  waive  the  information  he  had  re* 

guese  rebels,  who  had  been  received  on  ceivcd,  and  confine  himself  solely  to  the 

the  Spanish  frontier,  had  re-entered  Por-  hon.  baronet's  statement.     If  tliere  were 

tugal,  carrying  with  them  devastation  and  any  gentleman  present  who  would  attend 

ruin.     Their  conduct  was,  he  admitted,  to  this  detail,  and  would  allow  it  to  in« 

attended  with  all  the  circumstances  which  fluence  his  judgment  and  decision,  he  wa^ 

usually   accompanied    an    invading  foe.  confident  that  that  individual  must  agree 

What  was  the  argument  founded  on  tiiis  with  him,  that  they  were  at  the  present 

event?     Spain  was  not  accused  of  having  moment  in  a  state  of  comparative   igno- 

fomented  tliis    invasion,   though   it   was  ranee,  and  therefore  not  prepared  to  give 

thought  she  might  have  been  privy  to,   or  their  approval  to  a  war  carried  on  under 

.connived  at  it.      The  movement  of .  the  such   miserable  and  lamentable  circom- 

Portuguese  was,  however,  declared  to  be  stances.     It  apppeared  that  in  the  time  of 

a    hostile    aggression,   and   under    our  Iiord  Teignmouth,  a  Burmese  force  foU 

treaties    was     considered    as     affording  lowed  some  refugees  into  the  British  ter« 

grounds  sufficient  for   our  interference,  ratories, — 

which  might  perhaps  ultimately  lead  to  a  Mr.  Right/  rose  to  order.  He  sub- 
war  with  Spain.  If  this  one  transaction— -  mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  hon, 
this  march  of  the  Portuguese  insurgents  prop.,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Court,  how 
(for  it  did  not  appear  that  any  inroad  far  the  hon.  prop,  was  in  order  upon  thta 
was  made  by  the  Spaniards  themselves)  part  of  the  question.  They  were-  now 
•were  considered  a  sufficient  cause  for  this,  considering  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Am» 
or  any  other  government  to  commence  bos-  her&t  for  his  conduct,  in  conducting  and 
tilities-^ifit  were  deemed  tobe  a  justground  concluding  the  war,  and  the  hon.  prop, 
.of  war — then  he  asked  the  court  po  state  instead  of  confining  himself  to  thatques- 
what  tbeir'opinionwasas  to  the  unprovoked  tion,  had  referred  to  a  publication  of  Sir 
warfare  which  the  British  government  had  John  Malcolm,  detailing  circumstances 
.carried  on  against  the  Burmese.  In  order  which  began  in  1795,  and  ended  in  1821. 
that  they  might  understand  the  subject  The  circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  propu 
thoroughly,  he  would  point  out  to  them  was  about  to  call  their  attention,  had  oc- 
what  bad  been  the  procMdings  of  the  Bri-  curred  long  before  Lord  Amherst  vrent 
tish.  government  towards  the  Burmese  for  out  to  India,  and  therefore  could  not  pro- 
the  last  thirty  years.  Their  conduct  was  perly  be  introduced  here, 
one,  he  must  say,  of  continued  inroad  and  Mr.  R,  Jachon  contended,  that  his  boo* 
.aggression ;  he  said  this  advisedly,  be-  friend  was  perfectly  in  order — they  baid 
cause  by  the  doctrine  which  he  bad  quoted  been  invited  to  a  full  discussion  of  thia 
as  having  been  used  in  the  House  of  Com-  question,  and  his  hon.  friend  whose  oppo- 
moos,  it  was  laid  down  that  if  one  coun-  sition  to  the  resolution  was  founded  on  the 
try.  gave  refuge  to  tho  subjects  of  another,  supposition  that  the  war  was  unjust,  was 
and  those  subjects  thought  proper  to  in-  only  quoting  matter  to  shew  that  it  was  as 
vade  their  native  land,  then  if  they  were  he  had  described  it.  He  entreated  the 
not  prevented  doing  so  by  the  state  which  hon.  gentleman  that  he  would  not  call  any 
had  succoured  diem,  that  state  must  be  of  his  brother  proprietors  to  order,  unleaa 
considered  as  guilty  as  the  actively  offend-  he  was  so  palpably  out  of  order  as  to  ren- 
ing  parties.  He  bad  much  reason  to  der  it  necessary.  It  would  put  an  end  to 
complain,  aAer  the  readiness  which  had  discussion  altogether,  if  those  who  were 
been  expreued  to  produce  all  the  docu-  conversant  with  Indian  affairs,  were  to  be 
.  meuts  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  called  to  order  whenever  they  made  a  re- 
Burmese  before  the  year  1823,  when  he  ferenceto  the  paee  of  history. 
found  that  every  document  on  that  subject  Mr.  Eighty  said,  this  was  a  discussion'rcc 
had. been  witheld.  Those  papers  which  tive to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst,  and 
detailed  the  cause  of  the  heart-burnings  and  thehon.  prop .  (  Mr.  Hume)  was  going  back 
deputes  that  bad  arisen  between  the  Bur-  to  matters  that  the  noble  lord  had  nothing 
ineae  and  the  British  government  had  been  to  do  with.  It  might  be  very  pretty  anS 
cautiously  kept  back.  Were  they  there  very  amusing  to  have  that  history  read,  but 
when  the  parties  in  power  were  garbling  it  was  very  unjust  on  a  question  involving 
andwitholding  evidence,  blindly  to  support  Loird  Amherst's  character,  to  mix  him  up 
a  vote  of  thanks  applauding  the  individual  with  matters  that  had  occurred  twenty 
who  carried  on  the  war,  and  declaring  it  years  before  he  went  out  to  India, 
to  be  a  just  contest  rendered  necessary  by  Mr.  Hume  continued.'  He  only  meant 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese?  to  pffer  one  observation  on  the  gross  irrc- 

•     •  gularity 
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gulwityoftbehon.  proprietor's  conduct,  10,000  of  whom  made  an  irruptioii  into 

md  the  ignorance  which  hie  had  displayed  the  Bamiese  territory;  and  when  they  re- 

of  the. Indian  government^ he  ouglit  to  treated,  4,000  Burmese  troops  were  sent 

have  known  that  the   Governor.genenil  in  pursuit  of  them,  who  crossed  the  frouj 

nerer  dies.     (Hear  /  )     The  acts  of  diffef-  tier  into  the  Company's  dominions.     Pnx * 

cnt  Governors-general    flowed  from  one  dence  and  good  sense  were  on  this  occa- 

to  tfae  other  in  one  continued  stream  ;  the  sion    displayed    by  the   then    Governor** 

ntterraptionof  the  hon.  prop,  only  proved  general,     lliere  was,   unquestionably,  a 


ignorance-— his  want  of  knowledge  of  violation  of  the  Company's  territory,  but 

the  genera]  question.     He  objected  to  the  still  the  Govemor-general  did  not  imme^ 

condoet  of  Lord  Amherst  as  Governor^  diately  declare  war  against  the  Burmese, 

~  c^  India,  and  he  introduced  those  as  Lord   Amherst  had   done.      He  (the 


esrfy    proceedings,    because  if   anything  Governor-general)  considered  the  matter 

Wrong  had  l)een  done  by  those  whom  Lord  thus  :    '*  Have    not    those  people  great 

Amfaerct  sacceeded,  he  ought  to  have  rec-  canse  of  complaint  ?     Have  not  the  indi^ 

tiScd  it.     It  appeared  that  the  first  official  viduals  living  under  our  protection  enters 

bickering    between  the  two  parties,   the  ed  the  Burmese  territory  ?     And  is  it  not 

British  government  and  the  Burmese,  oc-  ftiv  to  put  the  aggression  of  the  one  againal 

Corrcd  in  1797  and  1 798,  and  arose  out  of  tlie  incursion  of  the  oCher  ?"     The  Bur- 

tfae  following  circumstances:— Owing,  he  mese  established  themselves  in  a  stockade, 

woBid  admit,  to  the  cruelties  of  the  Bur-  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  troops  sent 

mese  government  in  Arracan,  large  parties  from  Calcutta  to  dislodge  them,  were  re* 

of   Hughs    lied   to   Chitlagong,    having  pulsed  and  driven  back.     Some  time  af* 

cnsttd  the  river  Naaf,  which  was  the  terwards,  the  Burmese  thought  6t  to  give 

Ixmndafy   Hue   between  the  territory   of  up  their  stockade  and  retreat ;  they  left  a 

Arracan  and  our  settlement.     The  India  letter  behind  them,  which  Sir  J.  Malcolm 

Coaipany,  ixt  their  agents,  gave  shelter  to  ouoted,  in  which  they  said,  «  no  cause  of 

tfceac  fugitives,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely  discontent  whatever  exists   between  the 

he  would  not  say,  neither  did  the  hon.  Burmese  and  tlie  Company,  except  whal 

baronet  give  any  opinion  on  that  point ;  arises  from  the  conduct  of  the  refugee 

bot  soch  vrere  the  facta,  and  on  these  every  Mugbs,  who  are  settled  under  tfae  BHtisb 

pcnoD  could  decide  for  himself,      lit  government;   that  is  the  only  cause  of 

most,  however,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  displeasure  that  eiiats."     Hiey  also  said 

vHmq  twenty-five,  thirty,  or  forty  thousand  in  their  emphatic  language-^"  If  you  con^ 

tadividiiale  dreading  famine  and  death,  tinue  to  protSect  them,  there  will  be  coih 

claimed  a  shelter,  that  no  British  officef  stent  disputes,  you  will  strain  until  yoa 

eoold  oronght  to  refuse  whatever  pro-  break  the  cord  of  friendship.     £ither" 

taction  he  could   afford   to    persons   so  (said  the  writer  of  the  letter)  <'  dirive  the 

■toaled.      The  proverbial   humanity  of  Mughs  from  this  district,  or  prdvifnt  diem 

Sogfiahmen,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  fVt>m  devastating  the  Burmese  territory,  aa 

glebe    (however  their  feelings  of  policy  they  have  done."    Now,  if  it  eould  be 

nigfat  be  opposed  to  such  a  measure),  proved,  that,  from  1799,  up  to  the  period 

would  not  allow  them  to  refuse  an  appeal  of  1 821 ,  there  was  one  continued  series  of 

made   nnder  such    melancholy   circum-  aggression  carried  on  by  the  Mughs,  o&il 

ttaocca.     Hie  individuals  who  had  thus  the  British  government,  (for  those  people 

fled  from  Arracan  were  received ;   and  a  were  living  under  our  protection),  against 

poblie  «fBeer,  Major.  Cox,  was  sent  down  the  Burmese— if  it  were  shewn,  thftt  con^ 

in  179^9  to  provide  for  their  settlement;  tinual  acts  of  burning  and  destroying  wer* 

it  was  a  matter  of  great  notoriety  at  the  perpetrated  in  the  Burmese  territory  by 

tiaie,  and  on  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  arrival  in  those  refugees — ^then  he  wduld  ask,  could 

India,  he  recollected  hearing  of  it.  Major  any  honest  man  put  his  hand  on  bis  heart 

CsK  waa  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  and  say,  whether  the  irritation  so  kept  up 

Govts nor-general ,  and  he  acted  according  and  so  produced,  was  not  sufficient  to 

to  the  instructions  he  had  received.     He  rouse  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  thus 

lottted  13.000  or  14,000  on  the  wast6  injured?     He  would   demand,  whether 

kads  of  Oiittagong,    whilst    13,000  or  the  Burmese,  thus  provoked — thus  stung 

14^000  othen  found  shelter  amongst  the  to  madness,  were  not  justified  in  the  war? 

Mg^UNwring      Ryots.       Those     Mughs  Were  they  not  called  upon,  in  conformity 

were  thus  placed  in  a  situation  similar  to  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  with  a  due 

that  of  tfae  Portuguese  refugees  in  Spain,  regard  to  their  own  honour,  and  to  the 

They  settled  in  Chittagong,  under  the  pro-  justice  of  the  case,  to  act  as  they  had  doite  ? 

tKlion  of  tiie  Company— they  afterwards  After  the  settlement  established  on  the 


„,  ftom  time  to  time,  enter  the  territory     Naaf,  by  Major  Cox,  in  1799,  a  mission 
of  Airacan  in  large  bodies,  and  they  laid     was  sent  to  Avaby  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 


tfae  eouutiy   vrith  fire  and   sword,     in  consequence  of  the  Burmese  having 
IVa  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that     dispatched  a  mission  to   Calcutta,   com< 


thsM  Kibgtes  at  length  formed  an  army     plaining  of  ^ese  aggressions.    The  Mari. 
«f  b^een    10,000   and    20,000    men ;     quis    Welleslcy,  with    that  jnUiletse  and 

^finesse 
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Jlngtstt  which  political  motive  nomethnefl  hands  of  the  Barmese  goveramenft ;  they 
rendered  neceftsar^r,  endeavoured  Co  pacify  advised .  tliia  course,  because  they  Itnew 
tha  Burmete  court.  He  declared,  that  all  that  all  his  partisans  would  be.  put  to 
that  had  been  done  by  the  Arracan  refu-  death  when  taken,  and  they  instanced  m 
gBff  was  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  British  case  where  250  of  those  marauders  had 
government,  and  informed  the  Burmese  been  massacred.  They  desired  the  govem- 
•nthoritiesdiattheymiffhtretum,  as  every  ment  to  keep  the  chief  a  close  prisoner 
thing  should  be  rectified,  and  such  aggres-  somewhere ;  but  that  if  they  could  not 
sion^  should  not  occur  in  future.  This  avoid  it  they  should  give  him  up,  in  order 
was  extremely  proper ;  but  scarcely  had  to  prevent  war.  Thechief  died  just  before 
the  Burmese  mission  got  back,  when  a  that  time,  and  of  course  rendered  any  far- 
fresh  incursion  of  the  Mughs  took  place,  ther  proceeding,  with  respect  to  him,  un. 
This  occurred  in  the  very  same  year  in  necessary.  He  now  would  instance  a 
which  the  mission  had  been  sent  to  Cal-  circumstance,  which  he  would  venture  to 
cutta.  Mr.  Pecheli  sent  to  the  gover-  say  was  no  where  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
ment  the  letters  he  received  from  tlte  Bur-  annals  of  British  India  :  the  government 
mese  authorities,  complaining  of  this  new  at  Calcutta  became  at  length  so  sensibleof 
outrage.  In  those  letters  the  Burmese  the  danger  and  injustice  of  those  maraud, 
government  said  '*  if  you  persist  in  such  ing  practices,  that  it  was  agreed  that  the 
proceedings,  hostilities  are  inevitable  with  Burmese  troops  should  enter  the  British 
the  British.  Afterwards  (in  tlie  year  territory,  and  in  conjunction  with  our  own 
1802),  Col.  Symes  was  sent  to  Ava,  and  troops  should  go  in  pursuit  of  the  aggres* 
the  principal  object  of  his  mission  was,  to  sors;  now,  when  the  East- India  Com- 
etplain  away,  or  to  fritter  down,  the  com-  pany  allowed  a  Burmese  force  to  go  into 
plaints  made  with  respect  to  those  incur-  the  British  territories,  and  to  join  with  the 
■ions  on  the  Burmese  territory.  Tliis  pro-  British  soldiers  in  pursuing  the  Mughs, 
oeeding  answered  to  a  certain  degree,  could  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  tbere 
UAtii  renewed  incursions  took  place.  In  was  much  cause  of  provocation  given  to 
1B09»  Capt.  Campbell  was  sent  to  Ava,  the  Burmese— provocation,  productive  of 
and  the  whole  of  his  business  was  to  con-  that  ill-will  which  had  long  been  accumu- 
dliate  the  Burmese  government,  on  the  lating,  and  which  finally  led  to  the  events 
subject  of  thoee  manifold  aggressions.  In  that  had  since  happened.  There  were 
1811,  the  evil  consequences  of  the  pro-  many  gentlemen  in  that  court  who  well 
tection  which  the  British  government  were  knew  how  tender  a  point  it  was  to  cross 
giving  to  those  marauders,  became  more  the  Company's  territory ;  the  British  go- 
apparent;  so  much  so,  that  an  en-  vemment  would  not  allow  a  strange  or 
teiprising  individual,  a  chief  well  known  hostile  foot  to  cross  it,  except  under  the 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  contrary  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  If, 
to  the  orders  of  the  government  of  Cal-  then,  they  allowed  the  Burmese  troopa  to 
cutta,  assembled  the  refugees  in  large  come  into  their  territory  for  the  purpose 
bands,  and  laid  waste  the  Burmese  terri-  of  punisliing  those  marauders,  tliat  cir- 
tory,  carrying  devastation  and  ruin  where-  cumstance  alone  must  carry  conviction  to 
*ever  he  went.  To  mark  the  opinion  and  every  mind,  that  the  injuries  sustained  by 
feeiingof  the  government  there,  and  of  the  the  Burmese  were  such  that  they  could 
Court  here^  he  begged  leave  to  state  this  not  be  atoned  for  in  any  other  way  but  by 
lact^  that  when  a  demand  was  formally  making  a  signal  example  of  the  aggressors, 
made  to  the  British  government  to  deliver  On  tlie  19th  May  1815»  their  executive 
up  to  the  Burmese  all  the  marauders  that  body,  the  Court  of  Directors,  approved 
could  be  found  in  arms,  the  deputy  gover-  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bengal  government 
nor  evaded  the  demand  as  well  as  he  in  permitting  the  Burmese  troops  to  enter 
oould  ;  that  individual  acted  upon  the  the  British  territory,  for  the  purpose  of 
ground  of  humanity,  well  knowing  that  punishing,  or  attempting  to  punish,  those 
death,  and  that,  too,  of  the  cruelest  de.  invaders;  they,  being  British  subject^ 
scriptioa,  would  certainly  be  the  fate  of  located  at  Cbittagong,  and  receiving  assis* 
those,  for  the  giving  up  of  whom  a  demand  tanoe  and  protection  from  the  Company. 
had  been  made.  Sucb,  however,  was  the  When  the  Court  of  Directors  came  to 
frequencyand  audacity  of  these  incursions,  that  resolution  and  approved  of  such  n 
that  at  length  an  order  was  issued  by  the  proceeding,  it  could  only  be  grounded  oq 
British  government  declaring  tliat  erery  the  fact,  that  great  and  glaring  cause  of 
one  of  those  refugees,  taken  in  the  act  oif  offence  had  been  given  to  the  Burmese; 
xnaking  an  irruption  into  the  Burmese  ter-  he  therefore  contended  that  such  a  series 
ritories,  should  be  given  up.  A  despatch  of  provocations  ought  to  remove  the  bosu 
was  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  tility  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  that 
1815,  in  which  they  stated  their  wish  that,  court  who  might  previously  have  «up- 
instead  of  giving  up  the  refugees  in  the  posed  tluit  the  hostile  conduct  .of  the  Bur^ 
manner  before-mentioned,  tlieir  leader  (the  mese  government  was  unprovoked  and 
chieftain  to  whom  he  had  before  adverted,  gratuitous.  On  the  4tli  November  1821, 
Kingberring)   should  be   placed    in  the  the  Court  of  Directoni  came  to  a  resolu. 

tion 
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tion — "  That  the  mcorri^filc  conduct  of  any,  **  We  cfeploriil  the  acts  of  the  re-^ 
Hie  Mugfas  M-as  such  as  iticluctfd  them  to  fugee%  and  we  car.not  (iciiy  that  they  were 
approve  of  the  determination  to  which  the  the  cause  of  grvat  irritation  to  tlie  Bur. 
British  government  had  come ;  llmt  evvry  mese.  We  threatened  the  latter  witti  hos- 
one  of  the  marauders  %vho  might  chance  tilitics  ;  hut,  conscious  that  they  hnd  a 
to  he  taken  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  just  cause  of  complaint,  we  felt  that  it 
Burmese  authorities,  to  be  put  to  death.**  would  only  be  adding  injury  to  injustice  ; 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  have  if  we,  whose  subjects  were  the  aggrcs- 
removed  every  Mugh  forty  or  fifty  miles  sors,  declined  to  wage  war  against  them.** 
from  the  frontier,  to  a  distance  whidi  Such  was  the  state  in  whicti  the  British 
would  prevent  them  from  entering  the  territories  and  the  Burmese  government 
Burmese  territories,  instead  of  deliver-  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  up  to 
ing  over  to  torture  and  to  death  indivi.  this  time.  He  should  now,  he  though^ 
duals  who  had  been  protected  by  the  Bri-  remove  all  doubts,  if  any  stich  sti  1 
tisli  government.  He  held  this  proceed-  existed,  by  rea<ling  an  extract  from  that 
ing  up  as  a  stigma  on  their  government  excellent  work  to  which  he  harl  before 
here,  and  their  government  abroad ;  and  alluded,  he  meant  Sir  John  M alctilin'A 
if  publicity  were  given  to  this  circum>  book  on  Indian  Policy.  He  trusted  the 
stance,  it  was  easy  to  conceive  what  court  would  pay  particular  attention  to  iiis 
the  feelings  of  the  British  public  must  observations ;  for  when  he  quoted  from 
be.  Tbe  energies  of  England  bad  long  that  publication,  he  could  nut  be  acciisi'd 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity —  of  drawing  his  arguments  from  any  partial 
she  had  long  exerted  her  best  efforts  to  do  source,  as  he  believed  that  no  one  would 
awav  witli  the  system  of  slavery  ;  but  venture  to  deny  that  the  conclusions 
when,  in  compliance  with  that  warmth  to  which  the  writer  of  that  book  came, 
of  philanthropic  feeling  which  was  uni*  were  drawn  from  facts  alone.  At 
vernlty  diffused,  she  was  attempting  lo  page  595  were  the  following  remarks  :— 
remove  that  odious  system,  wliat  answer  **  From  the  day  that  the  Mugh  emi- 
could  be  given,  if  it  were  said-—"  You  are  grants  were  permitted  to  colonise  so  near 
DOW  complaining  of  trifling  injuries  sus-  the  frontier,  the  natural  pasMons  and  pa- 
taioed  by  slaves ;  but  I  will  shew  you  triotic  resentments  of  that  tribe,  our  feel- 
wher«  your  government  lias  given  over  to  ings  of  humanity,  aud  the  principles  of 
torture  and  to  death,  hundreds  and  thou-  our  internal  rule,  came  in  violent  collision 
sands  of  indi\'iduals,  your  own  subjects.*'  with  the  arrogant  pretensions,  the  offended 
From  that  time,  November  1821,  irritation  pride,  and  the  indignant  jealousy  of  the 
increased  from  year  to  year  between  the  Burmese  government ;  and  these  c«*nflict- 
Company's  subjects  and  the  Burmese  ;  ing  causes  soon  created  aggressions  anri 
and  could  it  be  said,  after  what  he  had  retaliations,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
stated,  tliat  no  provocation  had  been  given  might  sooner  or  later  terminate  in  w:ir. 
fo  the  latter;  that  sufficient  had  not  been  These  reasonable  grounds,  whidi  the  Bur- 
done  lo  induce  them  to  come  and  drive  us  mese  had  for  discontent,  had  certainly  not 
from  the  frontier,  if  they  could  effect  that  increased  during  the  administration  of 
object?  Were  they  prepared  to  come  to  Lord  Hastings.**  The  court  (said  Mr. 
such  a  conduMon  after  the  long  conti-  Hume)  would  be  pleased  to  remark,  that 
Dued  aggressions  against  the  Burmese,  and  the  gallant  officer  said,  that  tlie  "  reasona- 
tiie  various  ineffectual  representations  ble  grounds  which  the  Bunnese  had  for 
tfieyliad  made  to  our  government?  Could  discontent  had  not  increased.*'  The  gal- 
it  be  said  tljattliey  commenced  unprovoked  lant  ofHcer  in  this  admission,  it  would  be 
hostilities?  £Kd  tliey  not,  on  tbe  con.  seen,  allowed  what  no  man  in  his  senses 
trary,  act  justly  and  fairly?  He  tliought  would  attempt  to  deny,  that  the  Brhish 
dbat  tbey  did  ;  the  laws  of  war  and  of  na-  government  had  given  sufficient  cause  to 
tions  vrere  opposed  to  the  system  which  engender  the  provocation  which,  in  the 
the  British  government  had  pursued.  He  end,  led  to  the  insolence  and  threatentngs 
had  hitherto  spoke  of  tbe  acts  of  former  of  the  Burmese  government.  He  fancied 
governments  ;  be  had  named  no  Governor,  he  had  now  brouglit  the  court  into  a  proper 
generaL  Tbe  question  was :  Did  Lord  situation  for  forming  a  judgment  on  this 
Amherst  and  bis  council  do  their  best  to  important  point,  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
place  tberatelves  in  such  a  situation  with  tlie  war  hung  entirely  on  the  correctness 
Ibe  Burmese,  as  to  deserve  peace  at  their  or  incorrectness  of  that  statement.  He 
hands?  He  thought  not;  tlicy  hurried  therefore  besought  the  court  to  call  for 
to  vartoopredpitately.  Did  Lord  Minto,  further  documents  and  information,  and 
when  such  inroads  were  made  on  tbe  Bri.  to  use  their  own  eyes  and  ears  in  examin- 
•iah  territory,  declare  war  immediately  ?  ing  into  the  truth  of  the  matters  to  which 
Did  i.ord  Hastings  ptccipitately  rush  into  he  had  called  their  attention.  Should  the 
hostilities  ?     No.     lliese  noblemen  acted  statements  he  bad  made  turn  out  to  be  in- 


more  prudence ;  and  he  was  con-  accurate,  he  would  tlien  consent  to  blame 

Adent,  if   Lord     Mlnto   were  alive,  he  the  gallant  officer,  whose  book  had  misled 

vtfuld,  if  4sked  th«  question,  be  ready  to  him  ;  and  he  would  blame  his  cornspond- 
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ent,  who  wai  au  eye-witness  of  the  whole  mount  every  where,  and  we  will  punish 

transactions.     If,    however,   they  should  every  attempt  to  lessen  our  power  as  trea- 

prove  to  be  founded  in  truth,  he  asked,  in  son  against  our  authority."     Let  them  de- 

what  situation  would  hon.  proprietors  be  clare,  in  language  like  this,  that  such 


placed,  if  thus  instructed,  they  affirmed  their  determination,  and  they  might  be 

that  the  Burmese  had  no  reasonable  ground  anured  that  such  a  declaration  would  do 

for  complaint,  no  cause  for  irritation,  and  -more  to  raise  their  cliaracter  for  honour 

that  they  began  a  war  which,  on  their  (the  and  integrity,  than  the  falsehood  and  by. 

Company's)  part,  was  totally  unprovoked  ?  pocrisy  they  bad  indulged  in  hitlierto.    He 

He  had  laid  before  them  a  continued  se-  said,  boldly  and  at  once,  that  every  man 

ries  of  provocations  and  outrages  perpe*  who  gave  his  assent  to  the  votes  pioposod 

trated  by  our  people  towards  the  Burmese,  this  day,  if  he  did  not  violate  his  own  coo- 

and  he  would  contend,  tliat  it  was  the  science,  violated  at  least  an  act  of  parlia- 

height  of  impolicy  and  rashness  in  Jjord  ment.     He  would  quote  this  act,  because 

Amherst  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  tlie  blood  many  people  thought  there  was  much  ▼ir-> 

of  that  people,  after  having  excited,  by  tue  in  an  act  of  parliament.     His  own 

our  own  acts,  those  feelings  of  hostility  opinion  on  the  subject  was,  that  acts  of  par- 

and  resentment,  which  were  now  put  forth  liament,  generally  speaking,  only  pressed 

in  justification  of  the  M'ar.  Another  reason  hard  upon  tlie  weak,  while  they  let  tlie 

for  his  dissenting  from  the  vote  of  thanks,  strong  go  free, — [Tlie  hon.  proprietor  then 

was  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament;  he  read  sec.  34  of  the  act  24th  Geo.  III., 

alluded  to  an  act  which,  he  regretted,  had  cap.  25.] — Now  if  he  were  to  refer  to  the 

not  been  long  ago  removed  fiom  the  sta-  history  of  India,  and  to  consider  every 

tute  book,  as  its  provisions  had  been  re-  war  which  we  had  undertaken,  he  did  not 

peatedly  violated  by  tlie  Indian  govern,  hesitate  to  state  that  we  had  neglected  the 

ment.   'He  had  on  two  previous  occasions  *'  honour  and  policy'*  of  the  nation,  and 

brought  the  subject  of  these  violations  be-  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  our  own 

fore  the  court ;  and  on  both  occasions  was  aggrandisement.     The  act  explicitly  set 

he  met  with  protestations,  that  the  British  forth,  •*  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 

government  had  not  voluntarily  interfered  Governor-general  in  council  of  Fort  WiU 

with  the  native  powers,  but  had  done  no  Uam,  without  the  express  authority  and 

more  than  stood  upon  its  own  defence,  concurrence  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or 

Now  those  who  know  the  frivolous  pre-  of  the  Secret  Committee,  either  to  declare 

texts  on  which  states  in  the  neighbourhood  or  commence  hostilities,  or  to  enter  into 

of  our  territories  had  been  invaded,  could  any  treaty  for  making  war  against  any  of 

not  but  loath  to  hear  such  cant  and  hypo-  the  native  princes  or  states  in   India,  or 

crisy  made  use  of  to  defend  such  aggres-  any  treaty  guaranteeing  tlie  dominions  of 

aions.     Much  more  honest    and    manly  such  princes  or  states,  except  where  hosti- 

would  it  be  to  say,  at  once,  *'  this  is  a  bad  lities  should  have  been  commenced,    or 

act,  this  is  an  act  of  aggression,  but  tlie  preparations  actually  made  for  the  attack 

upholding  of  British  ascendancy  in  India  of  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  of  some 

calls  for  its  adoption."     A  declaration  of  of  the  states  and  princes,  whose  dominiooa 

this  sort  might,  to  be  sure,  expose  their  it  shall  be  engaged,  by  subsisting  treaties, 

cloven  foot;  they  would  then  stand  in  the  to  defend.*'     It  appeared  from  tliis,  that 

open  and  undisguised  position  of  the  con.  there  were  only  two  cases  in  which  the 

querors  of  India,  and  they  would  no  longer  Oovemor-general  was   authorised,  upon 

feel  it  necessary  to  shrink  from  the  justift-  his  own  responsibility,  to  commence  hosti* 

cation  of  the  policy  they  had  perseveringly  lities  against  the  native  powen  in  India : 

pursued,     lliey    had    repeatedly    disap-  where  the  native  powers  had  commenced 

proved  of  the  attacks  which  their  servanto  hostilities  against  us,  or  our  allies;  and 

had  made  on  the  native  sovereigns  of  In«  where  it  was  notorious  that  they  were  pre- 

dia,  but  had  they  ever  objected  to  the  keep-  paring  themselves  for  such  hostilities.   Ho 

ing  possession  of  the  territories  thus  pro-  contended  that  the  Burmese  war  did  not 

cured?  {Hear /J     It  would  be  better  if  come  under  the  principle  of  either  of  theas 

their  words  and  actions  agreed.    Let  them  cases ;  and  that,  therefore.  Lord  Amherst 

not  attempt  to  claim  a  character  for  im-  was  not  authorised  in  commencing  that 

partiality,  whilst  they  were  oppressing  and  war,  without  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 

gulping  down  by  wholesale  every  native  Directors,  or  of  the  Secret  Committee, 

power.     Let  them  not  prate  about  for.  He  would  ask,  whether  preceding  Gover- 

bearance,  whilst  they  were  retaining  every  nors-general  had  acted  as  Lotd  Ambent 

conquest  which  had  been  thrown  into  their  Ijad  done  ?     It  must  be  evident  to  eveiy 

hands  by  the  fortune  of  years  fHear  I)  one  who  considered  the  distance  of  India 

If  it  were  congenial  to  the  character  iS.  irovo  tliis  country,  and  the  long  period 

the  British  power  in  India,  if  ito  mainte-  which  must  necessarily  elapse  in  making 

nance  and  security  depended  on  the  point  and   returning  communications  between 

of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  them,  that  the  attacks  of  the  native  princes 

of  India,  let  them  at  once  avow  it,  and  say  must  be  repelled  by  inatant  hostilities 

openly,  <*  the  British  arms  must  be  para-  without  waiting  for  authority  firom  thn 

bome 
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borne  gorenimeiit.  1^  act  of  parliament 
to  wliidi  be  bad  refemd  made  an  excep> 
tioo  for  sucb  cases.  He  however  main- 
lahiedy  that  in  all  caws  where  circum- 
stances would  allow  of  reference  being 
made  to  tbe  borne  governmenty  the  Go- 
Tcmor-general  was  bound  to  make  it,  and 
not  to  commence  hostilities  until  he  had 
obtained  tbe  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
ractora,  or  of  the  Secret  Committee,  autho- 
rised by  tbe  Board  of  Control.  How  did 
Lovd  Hastings  act  with  respect  to  tbe  war 
against  tbe  Piodarrees?  Did  he  rashly 
and  inooosiderately  enter  upon  that  war ; 
or  did  be  not,  on  Uie  contrary,  apply  to 
tbe  borne  government  for  instructions,  as 
to  bow  be  was  to  act?  Every  proprietor 
present  woold  recollect,  that  Lord  Hast- 
ings wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  de- 
scribing the  atrocities  which  the  Pindarrecs 
had  committed,  and  were  committing;  and 
adied,  whether  they  would  allow  him  to 
make  war  upon  tbesn,  for.  the  purpose  of 
patting  tbem  down.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
ton  gave  their  unanimous  approval  to  tbe 
application  of  bis  lordship.  Tlie  conduct 
of  Lord  Hastings  was  wise  and  discreet : 
be  was  aware,  that  the*  circumstances  of 
the  case  did  not  require  him  to  have  im- 
mediate recourse  to  arms,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  to  pursue  tbe  path  chalked  out  for 
bim  by  tbe  act  of  parliament,  and  to  refer 
tbe  question  of  peace  or  war  to  the  deci- 
sion  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors.  Lord 
Ambcrst,  however,  who  unfortunately  was 
not  giAed  with  the  prudence  and  judg- 

whidi  bad  distinguished  his  prede- 
melved,  in  a  case  which  might 
bave  been  referred  to  the  home  govern- 
flsent,  with  as  little  injury  to  the  Com. 
pnny*s  interests  as  was  experienced  in  the 
case  of  tbe  war  with  the  Pindarrees,  to 
which  be  had  just  alluded,  to  declare  wrar 
eX  unee  against  the  Burmese;  towards 
whom,  even  if  they  bad  been  the  aggres- 
sofSy  wbidi  be  denied,  tbe  Govemor-gene- 
fal  ought  to  bave  exhibited  tbe  same  for- 
bearaoee  as  had  been  shown  by  Lord 
JCintOy  Lord  Hastings,  and  his  other  pre- 
deoesaors.  Tbe  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst, 
Ibea,  in  departing  from  the  line  of  policy 
whith  had  been  pursued  for  so  many  years 
by  oar  Govemort-general  in  India,  ought 
to  be  visited  with  the  condemnation  of 
that  court,  and  of  every  person  anxious  for 
the  security  of  tbe  British  power  in  India. 
He  would  now,  for  argument's  sake,  sup- 
pose that  die  war  was  to  tbe  full  as  just 
and  as  mocb  called  for,  as  its  supporters 

desirous  of  maintaining;  and  in 
they  must  recollect  there  was 
point  for  their  consideration, 
Baandy  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Am- 
herst bad  conducted  it.  Now  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,  tliat,  from  the  be- 
mnning  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  business,  his 
iordsfaip  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  opposed 
lo  tbe  statute  law  of  tbe  land,  as  well  as  to 


every  principle  of  sound  policy.     Lord 
Hastings  had  pointed  out  for  his  successor 
the  policy  he  ought  to  have   followed. 
Bui  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the 
value  of  that  great  man's  services  were  not 
appreciated  until  the  lamentable  deficiency 
of  Lord  Amherst  was  discovered.     Lord 
Amherst  chose  to  follow  a  different  policy ; 
and   now   they    were  called    togetlicr  to 
thank  him  for  i^     He  could  not,  for  two 
or  three  reasons,  give  his  consent  to  any 
sucb  vote.     First,  because  of  the  weakness 
of  bis  administration ;  and  because  the  re- 
solution said,  that  his  lordship  deserved 
their  thanks  **  for  carying  on  a  just  war  to 
a  favourable  conclusion."     Now  suppos- 
ing the  war  to  have  been  commenced  on 
just  grounds,  be  maintained,  that  Lord 
Amherst  deserved  anything  but  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  prosecuted 
it.     When  war  had  1)een  carried  into  an 
enemy's  country,  it  had  often  been  the  fate 
of  the  invaders  to  be  ill  provided  with  the 
necessary  resources  to  ensure  success,  and 
in  such  a  case  tbe  blame  of  failure  must 
rest  upon  tlioae  who  sent  out  such  an  ill- 
provided  expedition ;  and  not  upon  those 
who  are  appointed  to  command  it.     It 
would  be  well,  if,  on  future  occasions,  an 
enemy's  territory  should  not  be  invaded 
without  more  consideration  being  display- 
ed for  tbe  wants  and  comforts  of  the  army 
than  that  which  Lord  Amherst  shewed  in 
sending  the  tremendous  power  he  did  into 
the  Burmese  empire.     If  the  war  were 
unjust   in  its  origin,    there    was  reason 
enough  on  that  point  for  his  objecting  to 
the  vote;   but  if  it  were  a  just  warfare^ 
then  tbe  heedless  way  in  which  it  was  pro- 
secuted, was  sufficient  to  ensure  his  con- 
tempt and  condemnation.     He  repeated, 
.that  Lord  Amherst  had  lavished,  with  a 
prodigality  unparalled  in  our  history,  the 
blood   and  bravery   of    British   subjects. 
Was  he  (Mr.  Hume)  asked  how  he  sup- 
ported this  assertion,  he  would  tell  them 
in  a  few  words.    The  war  against  the  Bur- 
mese was  declared,  and  their  territories 
invaded,  in  the  month  of  March,  1824. 
At  a  time,  when  the  monsoon  was  coming 
on,    and    when  it  was  impracticable  to 
carry  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Burmese 
empire,  without  sucb  a  waste  of  men  and 
money  as  the  occasion  neither  called  for 
nor  justified.     Lord  Amherst  sent  a  force 
to  Rangoon,  the  progress  of  which  involv- 
ed such  a  loss  of  blood  and  of  treasure,  aa 
was   never  seen    before,  nor,  he  hoped, 
would  ever  be  again  seen.     A  force  vras 
employed,    which    was  admitted   on  all 
bands  to  have  been  as  fine  a  one  as  ever 
went  from  tbe  confines  of  India.     Now 
what  was  the  course  this  armament  pur- 
sued?    It  was  ordered  to  remain  encamp- 
ed in  the  place  where  it  first  landed— in 
an  island,— which  the  planners  of  the  ex- 
pedition did  not  know  to  be  an  island, 
until  the  force  was  about  to  leave  it  lo 
p  2  order 
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nrdcr  to  march  up  the  enemy's  countnr. 
'  This  first  step  displayed  an  ignorance  in 
the  directors  of  the  expedition,  the  equal 
of  which  was  only  to  lie  found  in  that  of 
the  planners  of  the  Wnlchercn  expedition, 
'ilie  army  thus  cooi>ed  up,  found  it  iro- 
posKible  to  prosecute  their  operations  any 
further  during  that  season ;  and  thus  re- 
mained a  prey  to  priTattoii  and  disease,  at 
a  lime  when  llicy  should  Itave  been  en- 
gaged    in   active  exertions.      They  were 
c  impiilled  to  wait  there  till  the   return  of 
cold    weatlier,    in    order  to  ensure    tl>e 
chance  of  success  in  tlie  business  in  which 
they  were  embarked.      Now  if  any  one 
t'lould  approve'  of  tlie  entering  u})on  this 
war  by  Lord  Aniherbt,  iiurely  they  could 
not  but  condemn  tlie  commencing  it  in 
the  manner  lie  had  descril)edy  and  at  the 
season  which  was  selected  by  his  lordshifK 
'lliey  would  reply,  he  was  con&lent,  in 
U)e  negative.      He  maintained  the  fact, 
tbnt  the  death  of  every  man  who  fell  a 
victim  to  disease  in  the  ilUplonned  expe. 
dition  to  liangoon,  was  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  those  who  advised  that  movement. 
From  the  experience  be  bad  had  in  being 
attached  to  a  body  of  troo}>s  which  suffer- 
ed in  the  severest  manner  from  the  cli- 
nwte,  be  could  say,  that  tlie  soldier  who 
would  face,   with  ut  hesitation,  the  bay- 
onet and  the  cannon,  Io!>t  bis  energy  and 
efBciency  when  he  saw  del)iltty  and  sick- 
ness   surrounding    him    on    eyery    side. 
When  the  monsoon  wa<  over,  our  troops, 
Mislead  of  being  Hushed  with  health,  and 
anxious  to  meet  the  enemy,  were  much 
dispirited.     But  he  must  do  justice  to  the 
gallantry  of  these  tnx^a;    they  were  al- 
ways ready  to  turn  out  and  face  the  foe 
whenever  he  presented  himself  in  the  field. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  monsoon,  there  was 
hardly  a  single  <Ieuchment  fit  to  take  the 
HM  in  the  whole  army.     It  would  be 
idle  to  deny,  that  if  they  Iiad  bad  a  dis- 
ciplined adversary  to  contend  with,   the 
coiiilict  would  have  terminated  in  results 
which  every  one  of  them  would  have  had 
rc«ason  to  deplore.     Gotid  fortune,  rather 
than   good    management,    had    favoured 
them ;  and  that  circumstance  of  itself  was 
sufKcient    for    his    wiiholding   his    con- 
currence to  tlie  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Amherst,  who  had   left  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  Britisli  empire  in   India  so 
much  to  cliance.     He  had  another  point 
to  urge  on  the  notice  of  tlie  court  in  con- 
sidering whether  a  vote  of  tlumks  ought  to 
be  adjudged  to  Lord  Amherst    for    his 
mode  of  conducting  the    Burmese  war. 
He  would  put  it  to  any  member,  who  was 
inclined  to  approve  of  such  a  vote,  whether 
any  other  mam  but  Lord   Amherst  woulil 
have  left  the  fh>ntier  on  the  Naaf  river, 
wi«h  only  a  few  gims  and  a  very  small 
foace  of  horse,  and  consequently  open  to 
the  a' tack  of  the  whole  army  of  Arracan  ? 
fiuch  a  luneMtablc  want  of  foresight  and 


judgment  was  there  displayed,  by  his  loitl- 
sliip,  that  Capt  Noton*8  detachment -at 
Kamoo— a  P^rty  composed  of  as  brave 
soldiers  as  ever  carried  arms,  was.  cut  <^ 
almost  to  a  man,  by  an  overwhelming 
force.  He  had  been  assured  by  one  of  the 
officers  who  had  escaped  from  the 
slaugliter,  that  tlie  supply  of  ammunition 
to  the  troops  was  so  seamy,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  husband  it  with  the  greatest 
care.  They,  however,  maintained  the  po- 
sition they  had  taken,  because  they  never 
considered  it  possible  that  governsEienft 
intended  that  its  support  should  depend 
upon  them  alone,  i'bey  were  daily  look." 
ing  out  for  supplies  and  ranforcementa* 
and  it  was  not  tiU  the  last  cartoucb 
was  usedf  that  the  conviction  flashed 
upon  their  mind,  that  they  were  utterly 
abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  eoemjr. 
The  fate  of  this  detachment  reflected 
disgrace  on  Lord  Amherst ;  and  until  the 
cinnimstances  under  which  it  originated 
should  be  explained,  be  would  not  consent 
to  the  proposed  resolution.  He  had  still 
a  further  cause  of  complaint  against  bis 
lordship.  He  could  not  concur  in  tba 
panegyric  which  bad  that  day  been  pastied 
upon  him,  when  he  contemplated  tba 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  one  of  the 
finest  corps,  1,000  strong,  that  Bengal 
ever  possessed.  He  well  recollected,  tbat, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Bumiesa 
war,  tlie  terror  inspired  by  those  people 
was  very  great ;  and  that,  on  the  Chiita- 
gong  frontier,  which  was  the  dcstinatioM 
of  this  corps — it  was  b^ieved  that  tha 
people  made  use  of  certain  incantationa 
which  rendered  them  invincible.  H^w 
could  he  then  agree  to  a  vote  of  thanks  Vm 
Lord  Amherst  when  he  was  informed  that 
bis  lordship  had  driven  to  mutiny  a  corps 
placed  under  his  eye  at  Barrack  pore,  which 
bad  not  lost  five  men  by  desertion  ?  Ha 
l»d  driven  tlieuk  to  mutiny  by  refusing  to 
listen  to  their  complainta,  and  to  order 
them  the  supplies  without  which  th^  could 
not  sft  out  to  Chittagong?  How  could 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  agree  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion when  he  was  also  told  that  his  lord- 
ship allowed  500  of  these  men  to  be  mowed 
down  by  artillery,  and  to  be  sn^9ed  by  our 
infantry,  because  they  had  declared  their 
resolution  not  to  do  that,  which  they  could 
not,  in  fact  do,  without  the  assistance  tbey 
required*?  He  liad,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, stated  liis  opinion  tluit  this  affair  at 
Barrack  pore  was  one  of  the  most  revolting 
massacres  that  ever  was  perpetrated  in  tbe 
British  dominions,  and  that  opinion  yet 
remained  unclianged.  He  asked  again, 
could  the  origin,  progress,  and  actual  re* 
suit  of  that  transaction  be  stated  ?  He 
had  heard  that  the  report  of  tbe  Court  of 
Inquiry  appointed  to  examine  into  tha 
affair,  had  been  communicated  to  tbe 
Court  of  Directors.  If  such  were  their 
case,  they  had  kept  it  entirely  from  tbe 
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publtc  €j€»  and  had  cootrived,  by  ao  doing, 
to  reodor  ihemaelves  parties  in  the  iniquity 
of  '  the  transaction-  They  must  know 
where  the  Iknlt  lay ; — and,  whether  it  was 
with  tbe  GoTemor-general,  or  the  Com- 
manderJn-chief  of  tlie  forces,  or  any 
other  penoo,  it  became  them  to  discloee 
it,  and  to  let  the  blame  lall  where  it  was 
due.  At  tbe  present  moment,  wanting 
foil  and  precise  information  on  this  sub- 
ject he  would  be  8<H'ry  to  say,  that  the 
person  most  in  fault  was  Lord  Amherst ; 
hot  with  respect  to  one  port  of  the  melan- 
choly transaction  he  (Blr.  Hume)  would 
be  able  to  show,  beyond  all  question,  that 
Loid  Amherst  was  highly  blameable.  He 
jDost,  faowercr,  again  repeat  that  he  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  were  not  persons  who  were 
even  more  entitled  to  blame  than  his  lord* 
ship.  He  had  befbre,  in  reference  to  this 
siib|ect,  accused  Lord  Amherst  of  having 
acted  with  cruelty  and  precipitation.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  been  blamed  for  having 
done  ao,  and  he  had  heard  it  asserted,  more 
audibly  than  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should 
have  directed  his  indignation  against  the 
ComoBonder-in-chief  instead  of  the  Oo- 
vemor-general,  were  they  prepared  to 
approve  of  his  causing  to  be  mowed  down, 
with  artillery,  one  of  the  finest  regiments 
in  India,  without  knowing  more  respect- 
ing the  circumstances  which  led  to  such  a 
terrible  catastrophe.  Until  that  was  done 
he  must  blame  Lord  Amherst,  the  Com. 
manderJn^hief,  and  above  all,  the  Court 
of  Direetois  who  had  suppressed  infor- 
natioa,  which,  on  every  principle  of  jus- 
tiee  and  policy,  ought  to  have  been  laid 
before  tiie  proprietors:  he  introduced 
tins  sul^eet  into  the  present  discussion 
beoamev  in  his  opinion,  it  formed  part  of 
Lord  Amherst's  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tbe  war.  Tbe  raiment,  in  ques- 
tioo,  was  ordered  to  mardb  to  the  Chitta- 
gong  frontier,  to  act  against  the  Burmese; 
but,  for  the  causes  liefore  mentioned^  they 
refused  to  obey  this  order.  If  it  were 
necessary,  be  could  prove  that  the  13th 
regiment  motinied  at  Midnapore  from 
similar  causes ;  and  the  vaccillation  exhi- 
bited by  the  government,  on  that  occasion, 
served  to  encourage  the  mutineers  at  Bar- 
rackpore.  Suppose,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
argnment,  be  were  to  adroit  that  Lord 
Amherst  did  not,  in  any  way,  interfere  to 
bring  about  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Bar- 
radipore ;  he  must  nevertheless  condemn 
him  for  having  afterwards  sanctioned  that 
proceeding.  After  the  mutiny  was  sup. 
pfcaaed,  a  document  was  published,  which 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  determine  the 
court  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
sboold  deal  with  the  motion  before  them. 
It  was  dated  Fort  William,  and,  therefore 
Lord  Amherst  must  be  deemed  responsible 
fer  it.  In  order  to  make  this  document 
iiitdlifibte>  it  waa  necessary  to  state  that 


not  one  of  the  native  officers  joined  in  the 
mutiny ;  but  when  Creneral  Dalsel  charged 
.them,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  company, 
to  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  they  immediately 
complied  ;  and  joined  the  English  troops, 
thus  {NTOving  their  attachment  to  tbe 
country  and  their  title  to  the  character  of 
loyal  men.  If  it  were  proper  to  punish 
men  for  misconduct,  it  was  equally  right 
to  reward  them  for  good  (»nduct.  It 
might,  therefore,  have  naturally  been  ex- 
pected that  Lord  Amherst  would  have 
bestowed  some  mark  of  approbation  on  tbe 
native  officers,  who  had  done  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  suppress  the  mutiny  ; 
and  failing  in  that  object,  had  quttted  die 
ranks  of  their  comrades  and  rallied  round 
the  Company's  troops.  But  this  had  not 
only  not  been  done,  but  a  general  order  bad 
been  issued,  in  which  the  affair  at  Barrack- 
pore  was  denominated  a  disgraceful  muti- 
ny, and  the  officers  were  dismissed  from 
the  service  on  the  supposition  that  that 
affair  could  not  have  taken  place  without 
the  consent  and  concurrence  of  those  offi- 
cers. The  hon.  prop,  then  read  the  order 
alluded  to:  (for  which  see  jidat.  Joum,, 
vol.  xix.,  p.  467.)  He  thought  tliat  the 
issuing  of  sudi  a  general  order  was-  more 
likely  to  retard  bringing  any  future  muti- 
ny to  a  close,  than  any  thing  that  could 
have  been  devised.  If  this  act  stood  alone 
he  thought  no  body  of  men  could  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Lord  Amherst  had 
acted  with  wisdom  and  justice.  He  would 
now  draw  his  facts  fVom  a  source  whidi 
could  not  be  accounted  partial,  to  prove 
bow  the  Indian  Government  btrove  to  keep 
all  information  upon  this  subject  from 
getting  abroad.  A  letter  was  written  to 
ererj  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  India, 
commanding  him  not  to  publish  any  in. 
formation  reladve  to  thistmnsaction,  which 
might  be  received  by  him,  whether  it  was 
good  or  bad.  He  had  in  his  possession  a 
letter  from  an  editor  of  one  of  the  Indian 
journals,  stating  that  he  had  received  a 
communication  of  the  description,  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  alluded,  from  the 
Persian  secretary  to  Government,  and 
commanding  him  not  to  take  any  notice 
of  having  received  it  in  his  journal,  on 
pain  of  the  highest  displeasure  of  Govern- 
ment. He  thought,  therefore,  that « the 
court  had  a  right  to  expect,  under  those 
circumstences,  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry, which  was  instituted  upon  that 
melancholy  affiiir,  by  the  officers  on  the 
spot,  should  be  laid  before  it,  in  order  to 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  party  that  vras 
to  blame.  He  could  not,  in  the  absence 
of  all  information,  be  expected  to  approve 
of  Lord  Amherst  for  an  act  which  was 
enough  to  shake  the  obedience  of  every 
native  regiment  in  the  British  service.-  He 
did  not  think  that  the  danger  which  miglit 
have  resulted  from  that  act,  arose  so  much 
firom  the- execution,  by  military  law,  of 
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500  indiTidoaliy  as  from  the  dreumstaDcei 
that  at  that  time  the  British  army  was 
eDtering  into  the  territory  of  an  enemy, 
of  whose  resources  the  English  were  a^ 
most  ignorant,  and  when  there  were  be- 
sides serious  grounds  for  apprehension 
from  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India.  Those  calamitous 
results,  which  one  might  naturally  hare 
expected  to  follow  this  military  execiition, 
did  not  ensue ;  but  he  belieml  it  would 
require  kindness  and  regard  to  be  shewn 
for  many  years  towards  the  native  troops, 
before  their  feelings  of  resentment  could 
be  softened.  Those  Tindictive  feelings  had 
not  been  diminished  by  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  Lord  Amherst  on  those  of  the 
mutineers,  whose  sentence  was  commuted 
from  hanging  to  hard  labour  on  the  high 
roada.  Sudi  a  punishment.wss  considered 
more  disgraceful  and  cruel  tlian  death  it- 
self by  Bramins,  and  men  of  honourable 
feeling.  The  Coprt  o£  Directors  were  en- 
titled to  the  approbation  of  tliat  court  for 
ordering  that  punishment  to  be  remitted, 
and  he  supposed  that  order  had  been  given, 
because,  upon  a  review  of  the.whole  case, 
it  appeared  only  due  to  the  sufferers.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  it  required  the 
strong  arm  of  power  to  suppress  a  mutiny 
when  it  was  once  commenced;  but  he 
thought  that  even  then,  power  ought  to 
be  tempered  by  mercy ;  and  that  those  pofr- 
sessing  power  should  never  forget  their 
duty  as  men  and  christians.  I&  would 
read  to  the  court  a  letter  on  this  subject 
from  the  hon.  Capt.  Amherst,  to  an  offi- 
cer of  the  .Bengal  service:  It  stated  as 
follows  :-*''  Public  rumour  will  have  pro- 
bably conveyed,  ere  this  reaches  you,  the 
account  of  the  Governor-generars  recal. 
As  he  wishes  the  grounds  which  have  in- 
duced the  autliorities  at  home  to  adopt  this 
measure,  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible, 
that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  its  justice,  I  send  you  the  particulars 
of  the  case.**  He  would  now  direct  tlie 
earnest  attention  of  the  court  to  one  pas- 
sage in  thi^  letter.  It  had  been  stated  by 
Lwd  Amherst  and  his  friends,  as  one 
reason  for  limiting  the  liberty  of  tlie  press 
in  India,  that  there  was  no  public  in  tliat 
country,  capable  of  properly  considering 
acts  of  state.  Lord.Aniherst  had  repeat- 
edly objected  to  allow  the  press  to  become 
umfMre  in  any  case  where  others  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  as  soon  as  his  own  conduct 
was  blamed,  he  desired  that  '*  all  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  jus- 
tice,'* even  those  whom  be  had  before 
declared  as  incapable  of  forming  any  judg- 
ment. He  (Mr.  Hume)  could  luit  let 
that  opportunity  pass  of  making  those  ob- 
servations on  the  press.  He  was  glad  he 
had  caught  one  of  its  enemies  on  the  slip. 
It  proved  wliat  inconsiitencies  a  man 
might  be  guilty  of,  if  he  should  evecdevi- 
ate  from  tlie*  patl;  of  principle;  and  that 


the  only  way  to  escape  falling  into  incon- 
gruities, was  by  adhering  strict^  to  the 
dictates  of  reason.  The  letter  then  went 
on  to  state: — <*The  flrst  observation  ia, 
the  delay  which  occurred  in  sending  home 
the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  on  the 
causes,  which  led  to  the  mutiny  at  Barracfc- 
poor ;  the  second  is,  Uiat  the  evils  disclosed 
before  that  court,  were  not  immediately 
redressed  ;  the  third ,  that  the  government 
omitted  to  comment  on  the  report  when 
forwarding  it  home.  The  answer  to  the 
first  is,  tliat  the  report  was  so  voluminous^ 
that  much  time  necessarily  elapsed,  before 
it  could  t>e  perused  by  the  members  of  go- 
▼ernment,  attending  at  the  same  time  to  the 
routine  of  their  official  duties.  The  late  Mr. 
Adam  was  also,  at  that  time,  shortly  expect- 
ed in  Calcutta,  and  the  Goveroor-gena«l 
was  anxious,  naturally,  toobtain  the  opinion 
of  so  experienced  a  man  upon  such  an 
important  question.  The  answer  to  the 
second  is,  tfiat  if  the  court  had  delayed 
their  precipitate  judgment  about  a  fort- 
*  night,  they  would  have  found,  that  not 
only  all  evils  were  redressed,  but  that  ad- 
ditional pay  and  comforts  were  granted 
to  the  troops  in  Arracan.**  Now,  he 
asked  the  court,  whether  they  were  not  of 
opinion,  that  by  attending,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  complaint  of  the  troops, 
that  their  former  comforts  and  con- 
veniences when  taking  the  field  against 
their  enemy  had  been  denied  them,  had 
been  attended  to  and  redressed,  whether 
they  did  not  think  that  all  the  misdiief  of 
tliat  lamentable  affiair  n/ight  have  been 
avoided :  and,  if  so,  must  not  very  great 
blame  rest  in  some  quarter,  which  ought 
to  be  fully  known  ?  The  letter  proceeded  : 
'*  As  to  the  third  complaint,  it  is  an- 
swered, that. all  comment  was  omitted, 
because  none  was  required,  the  case  being 
9a  clear  as  possible,  and  .requiring  no  ex- 
traordinary intellect*'  (that,  said  Mr. 
Hume,  was  truly  a  fine  compliment  to 
to  (he  C'Ourt  of  Directors)  '*  to  determine 
who  were  to  blame  and  who  were  not. 
It  was  omitted  out  of  delicacy  to  Sir  £, 
Paget,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, must  have  passed  a  censure  on  him- 
self and  on  those  immediately  responsible 
to  him."  An  awkward  secret  was  thua 
divulgt'd,  namely,  the  intimation  that  the 
report  censured  Sir  £.  Paget  and  those 
that  acted  under  his  orders.  If  tliat  gal- 
lant officer  had  any  regard  for  bis  charac- 
ter, wshicb  this  letter  had  a  tendency  to 
implicate,  he  must  eitlier  sit  down  with 
the  stigma  upon  him,  or  call  for  the  docu- 
ment referred  to.  If  Lord  Amherst  was 
innocent,  he  (Mr«  Hume)  had  done  him 
great  injustice.  .  The  blame,  he  now  be- 
lieved, attached  to  other  quartera ;  and  be 
called  for  documents  in  order  to  judge 
whether  he  was  comect.  His  object  was, 
not  to  condemn  Lord  Amherst,  but  to 
causa  the  production  of  further  papers. 

He 
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He  believed  it  would  not  be  denied  that  it 
was  the  penuoount  duty  of  an  eiecutiye 
govemmeot  to  see  that  ample  means  were 
ptorided  for  the  sustenance  of  troops 
despatched  on  foreign  service.  It  might 
be  rvmenabeted,  that  when  a  late  change 
took  place  in  the  commissariat  depart. 
BMttt,  the  reason  assigned  was  the  neccs- 
sitj  of  supplying  the  troops  with  greater 
lapiditjT  and  certainty.  Now  the  facts 
i^cfa  had  come  to  his  knowledge  induced 
him  to  assert,  that  the  Bengal  army  never 
left  its  cantonments  on  its  own  soil  worse 
provided  than  it  did  in  the  last  war.  This 
was  the  sole  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
diseaoa  and  disappointment  which  that 
mnof  experienced.  He  did  not  complain 
so  much  of  the  troops  in  Arracan  dying 
of  disease,  as  of  tlieir  dying  through  the 
ncgied  of  the  Indian  government  in  fur- 
nbhing  supplies.  The  outcry  raised  in 
India  against  tliis  disgraceful  and  un- 
necessary want  of  supplies  was  the  cause, 
be  believed,  of  an  inquiry  being  insti- 
tated  into  the  matter.  So  great  veta  the 
want  of  necessaries,  as  to  cause  disease 
and  death  in  every  rank,  until,  at  one 
time,  no  more  than  180  men  fit  for  mili- 
tary duty  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
army.  Had  the  Burmese  possessed  any 
oHlisary  portion  of  enterprise,  and  had 
they  at  the  same  time  but  known  the  fact 
of  our  soldiers  perishing  from  disease,  they 
would  have  cut  off  the  whole  army  to  a 
man,  without  any  possibility  of  escape. 
Lord  Amherst  was  at  the  head  of  the  go^ 
vcmmcnt,  and  he  ought  to  have  had  the 
piecautioa  to  take  measures,  not  only  for 
tbm  military  support  ot  the  soldiers,  but 
lor  their  actual  sustenance  ;  and,  in  jus- 
tice  to  those  soldiers,  who  shewed  in  that 
caoapaign  as  much  bravery  as  had  ever 
been  ahewn  before  by  any  set  of  men,  a 
fi^ll  and  impartial  inquiry  was  necessary. 
Having  now  stated  what  he  considered 
the  coodoct  of  Lord  Amherst  to  have 
b^eiiy  he  begged  to  shew  the  difference 
biKamn  bis  proceedings  and  those  of  Sir 
T.  Monro.  He  had  heard  accounts  so 
iMMNinble  to  that  officer's  kindness'  and 
bvBBMUty,  and  so  strongly  proving  the 
anentioa,  regard,  and  foresight  with  which 
he  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  troops, 
that  he  should  feel  himself  ffoilty  of  injus- 
tioe  Co  that  officer  if  hedui  not  mention 
bis  peculiar  worth  to  the  court.  He  (Mr. 
Hmne)  only  wished  that  Sir  T.  Monro 
bMi  been  at  the  head  of  the  government 
when  these  unfortunate  dissentions  first 
be^sD.  How  different  would  have  been 
the  comae  he  would  have  followed !  He 
would  have  preserved,  for  the  necessities 
of  the  ooontry,  thousands  df  gallant  men,- 

had  fallen  victims  to  disease  and 

Rapine,  which  necessarily  attended 

a  state  of  hostility,   would  either 

bean  entirely  prevented  by  unbroken 
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personal  influence.  He  made  tliese  ob- 
servations, becouse  he  wished  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  not  allow  any 
motive  of  private  friendship  or  interest, 
or  any  solicitation  of  official  persons,  to 
induce  them  to  send  out  an  individual  to 
India  as  Governor  of  that  empire,  whom 
they  believed  in  their  hearts  to  be  unable 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  so  high  a  sta- 
tion. He  understood  that  the  Directors 
were  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  Xjord  Amherst's  being 
sent  to  India;  and,  for  all  the  evils  that 
had  followed  the  appointment  of  that 
noble  lord,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  to 
answer  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
But  if  the  Court  of  Directors  elected 
persons  to  fill  high  situations  to  which 
they  were  not  equal,  then  the  blan^e  did 
not  rest  entirely  with  them.  The  pro- 
prietors individually  shared  tlie  odium 
with  the  Directors.  He  exhorted  them, 
therefore,  in  future  to  correct  the  errors 
into  which  they  had  fallen.  He  repeated, 
that  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  award 
approbation  to  Lord  Amherst.  He  was 
not  speaking  of  him  in  his  capacity  as  a 
private  gentleman.  In  private  life^  he 
had  heard,  he  was  a  respected  and  a  re- . 
spectable  character.  He  (Mr.  Hume), 
was  perfectly  convinced  in  his  own  mind, 
that  the  world  had  sustained  more  mischief 
fham  imbecility  and  ignorance  than  from 
direct  roguery.  (Hear,  hear  /)  He  was 
not  prepared  to  give  the  vote  required  of 
him,  and  his  reasons  for  this  inability  be 
had  explained  to  the  court.  He  wimld. 
therefore  move  as  an  amendment,  that  all 
the  words  in  the  original  resolution  after 
the  word  "  that*'  be  expunged,  and  the. 
following  inserted  in  their  place : 

"  That  this  court  cannot  agree  to  Tote. 
tjuuiks  to  Lord  Amherst,  the  Governor- 
general  in  India,  for  his  conduct  in  the 
war  with  the  Burmese,  as  the  details  of 
the  causes  and  progress  of  that  war  have 
not  been  hiid  before  this  court,  to  enable  it 
to  form  a  calm  and  deliberate  opinion  on 
such  an  important  subject,  particularly  aa 
the  legislature  has,  in  the  24th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  25  and  subsequent  acts,  dedared, 
that  '  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and 
extension  of  dominion  in  India,  are  taea-. 
sures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour, 
and  pohcy  of  this  nation ;  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Goverdor-gene- 
lal  and  Council  of  Fort- William,  without 
the  express  consent  and  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  either  to  declare  .wat 
or  commence  hostilities,  except  whed  hos« 
tilities  have  actually  commenced,  or  pre* 
parations  actuaUy  made  for  the  com-r 
meiicement  of  hostilities  against  the  Bri^  . 
tish  nation  in  Indbh'  of  which  this  court 
has  no  satik&ctory  account,  and  as  Lord 
Amherst  did  declare  war  and  invade  the 
territory  of  the  Buntiese  government, 
eootmy  to  tiie  law  of  the  knd  sod  with-; 
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ont  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directorsi  this  court  cannot  approve  of  his 
conduct.** 

Mr.  Hume  again  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  stating,  once  for  all,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  supposed  he  wished  to  im- 
ply censure  in  Uie  amendment ;  that  his 
desire  ^^aa  the  suspension  of  all  judgment 
in  the  business  until  further  information 
was  afforded. 

Sir  John  Malcokii  said,  that  he  had 
come  to  the  dbcussion  of  the  question 
before  the  court  with  feelings  of  the 
utmost  impartiality,  for  he  had  not  had 
time  to  peruse  the  voluminous  documents 
placed  before  tlie  court.  There  were,  it 
must  be  allowed,  many  points  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen, in  the  justice  of  which  every  one 
must  concur ;  but  there  were  also  several 
which  he,  for  one,  could  not  but  condemn. 
As  the  hon.  member  had  so  frequently  al- 
hided  to  his  (Sir  J.'s)  recent  publication, 
he  felt  himself  imperatively  called  upon  to 
declare  his  own  views  and  his  own  state- 
ments ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  would  shew 
how  different  tliey  were  from  those  which 
the  hon.  member  had  thought  proper  to 
attribute  to  him.  The  impressions  his 
mind  had  received,  he  had  deliberately 
stated  and  presented  to  the  public  eye ; 
and  sure  he  was,  if  his  recollection  of  the 
terms  in  which  he  had  stated  them  served 
him  in  the  least,  that  they  were  far  from 
warranting  the  inferences  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  drawn  fh>m  them.  He  did  not 
intend  to  blame  the  hon.  member  for 
drawing  these  conclusions;  but,  on  the 
Contrary,  he  ought  rather  to  return  him 
his  coidial  thanks  for  the  generous  way 
in  which  he  had  treated  what  he  (Sir 
J.  M.)  had  written.  His  (Sir  J.  M.*a) 
attention  in  writing  that  work  had  been 
solely  directed  to  focts,  and  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  say,  in  his  own  justication, 
that  he  pretended  to  nothing  further  than 
to  make  a  fiuthful  record  of  those  facts. 
He  would,  in  the  first  place,  dispose  of 
the  circumstances  which  related  to  the 
settling  of  the  Mugh  emigrants  on  the 
Chittagong  frontier.  This  course  com- 
mon fiumess  to  Lord  Amherst  dictated ; 
and  he  roust  say,  that  the  faults  com- 
mitted in  locating  them  there,  if  faults 
they  could  be  called,  were  certainly  those 
of  humanity ;  and  errors  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as  the  hon.  member  had  justly  ob- 
served, they  were  always  inclined  to  par- 
don. He  (Sir  J.  M.)  might  be  wrong  in 
his  view  of  tliat  subject,  but  he  could  not 
eertainly  approve  of  the  policy  which  di- 
rected the  locating  of  those  emigrants  so 
near  that  particular  frontier;  he  be- 
lieved they  had,  after  finding  a  refuge  in 
our  dominions,  been  guilty  of  very  great 
atrocities.  Tlie  Company  had  settled 
them  on  a  spot  where  it  was  considered 
they  would  become  more,  humane  and 


civilised ;  but  instead  of  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  they  had  perpetrated  the 
most  unjustifiable  aggressions  on  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the   Burmese  territories.  The 
Company  had,  to  be  sure,  endeavoured 
to  punish  and  repress  these  excesses; 
but  this  could  not  be  effectually  done, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  they 
inhabited,  which  was  a  complete  jungle 
from  one  end  to  the  otiier.  The  Burmese 
were  not,  however,  the  only  people  on 
whom  the  Mughs  committed  atrocities  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Chittagong  came  in  also 
for  Uieir  share.     The  emigrants  thus  be- 
came not  subjects   of  but  rebels  to  the 
Company.     The  incessant  repetition  of 
these  outrages  induced  the  Company  itt 
length  to  form  a  boundary  alliance  with 
the  Burmese  government,  which  enabled 
us  to  introduce  Burmese  troops  to  put 
them  down.     It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  success  did  not  follow  this  measure ; 
that  the   Mugh  emigrants  did  not  still 
continue  their  aggressions  on  the  Bur- 
mese; or  that  the  Burmese  authorities 
did  not  complain  of  them,  and  that  re- 
peatedly, to  the  British  govemnoent  But 
could  the  Company,  when  they  knew  the 
horrible  cruelty  which   bad  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Burmese  on  these  poor  emi- 
grants; could  they,    he  asked,  abandon 
them  to  the  disposal  of  that  government? 
A  sense  of  what  was  due  to  justice  in- 
duced   the  Company  to    endeavour  to 
repress  the  horrible  outrages  and  aggres- 
sions perpetrated  by  the  emigrants,  and  a 
sense  of  what  \i'as  due  to  humanity  for- 
bade them  to  give  up  tlie  aggressors  to 
the  Burmese.     The  original  sin  rested 
with  those  who  had  compelled  the  Mughs 
to  emigrate  in  a  body  of  50,(XK)  men,  with 
a  resolution  not  to  return  again  to  their 
own  country.      The  language  in  which 
they  had  couched  their  appeal  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government  was  too 
extraordinary  to  be  ever  forgotten ;  it  ran 
thus  : — "  Return  to  Arnican  we  cannot; 
if  you  choose  to  slaughter  us  here,  we  are 
ready  to  die ;  but  if  by  force  you  drive  us 
away,  we  will  go  and  dwell  in  the  jungles 
of  the  great  mountains,  and  will  seek  in 
them  that  shelter  which  they  afford  to  the 
lion  and  the  tiger.**     If  language  such  as 
this  could  have  heen  forgotten,  and  the 
direful  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it,  the 
Company  would  soon  have  found  that  all 
the  petty  rajahs  on  our  eastern  frontier, 
who  were  neither  inclined  to  make  nor 
capable  of  making  encroachments  on  the 
Burmese,  would  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  power  of  that  ambitious  people, 
who  were  as  vain  of  their  own  strength 
as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  duties  of 
civilization.     It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Minto,  than  whom  a  more  moderate  man 
never  existed,  that  a  war  with  the  Bur- 
mese was  an  event  to  be  expected  before 
long,  when  the  trifluig  impoitanoe  which 
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that  people  attacbed  to  the  preaenration 
of  friendly  relations  with  this  country  was 
eonsidered.  He  would  not  now  enunie- 
nte  the  various  acts  of  atrocity  which 
were  committed  by  the  Burmese  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  the  Mugh  emigrants  on 
the  other;  but  he  would  dedare  this 
(paradoxical  as  it  might  appear),  that  in 
our  eflbrts  to  quell  these  excesses,  we  had 
not  been  so  cruel  as  we  ought  to  have 
been.  CHear,  heart  J  This  assertion  he 
deliberately  made ;  be  was  not  for  treating 
men  witfi  any  excess  of  humanity  who, 
for  a  trifling  and  transitory  advantage, 
made  no  scruple  of  bathing  their  hands  in 
the  Mood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  This 
opinion  had  been  held  by  many  eminent 
statesmen.  Tlie  Company  bad,  however, 
pursued  a  different  plan;  they  had  been 
mdnlgent,  when  they  ought  to  have  acted 
with  severity ;  and  could  the  hon.  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Hume),  he  asked,  be  surprised 
that  under  such  circumstances  there  should 
be,  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  a  growing 
spirit  of  aggression  ? 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  he  had  not 
charged  the  Burmese  government  with 
any  such  spirit. 

Sa  John  Malcolm  contended  that  such 
a  spirit  did  exist,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Hmne.'^**  Well,  then,  if  you  say  so, 
an  I  know  is,  that  your  book  says  dif- 
ferently. 

Sr  John  Malcolm^  in  continuation, 
eootended  that  this  spirit  of  aggression, 
on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  government, 
was  observable  in  all  its  acts ;  its  conduct 
grew  more  arrogant,  its  letters  more  in- 
sulting^. We  were  threatened  by  its  mi- 
ntstcn,  and  intrigued  against  by  its  agents. 
They  scarcely  deigned  to  disguise  their 
intention  of  exciting  the  Mahratta  states 
to  revolt  against  us;  and  this  attempt 
was  only  frustrated  by  not  pennitting 
their  ambassadors  to  advance,  as  they 
desired,  to  Benares.  They  must  all  be 
aware  that  it  was  not  pmcticable,  in  every 
quarrel,  to  look  back  to  the  original 
eaosea  of  it;  and  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  Lord  Amherst, 
to  whom  the  vote  of  thanks  was  this  day 
proposed,  was  only  to  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  quarrel  between  the  British  and  Bur- 
mese governments,  and  not  for  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  differences.  His  idea 
of  the  case  was,  that  Lord  Amherst  wss 
iMrand  to  consider  the  differences  no  fur- 
ther than  they  affected  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  state  with  the  administiu- 
tion  of  which  he  was  charged.  The  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  contended  that 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  in  the 
Indian  government  to  limit  their  opera- 
CioDS  to  a  boundary  wartare.  Now,  from 
the  experience  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  had  had 
of  that  description  of  War&re,  he  could 
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safely  declare^  that  it  was  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  British  government  to  enter 
Upon  such  a  course.     The  British  go- 
vernment   must  not  only    speak,    but 
act;   it    must    look   at   once    through 
every   question,  and  say  to   its    oppo- 
nents, **  if  you  do  not  desist  from  your 
present  offensive  conduct,  I  will  adopt 
such  and  such  measures.**— /"jETeor/y— 
And  those  measures  it  must  always  be 
prepared  to  follow  up.     fHeoTf  hear  t) 
Now  when  Lord   Amherst  arrived  in 
India,  it  was  necessary  he  should  proceed 
on  the  policy  he  found  in  operation,  and 
to  follow  up,  by  war,  the  declarations 
which  had  been  made  against  the  Bur- 
mese.    He   (Sir  J.   M.)  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  of  that  excellent 
man.  Lord  Minto,  that  sooner  or  later  a 
war  must  have  taken  place  vrith  the  Bur- 
mese ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  entered  up- 
on two  years  ago,  it  must  have  occurred 
before  the  next  four  years  had  drawn  to 
a  close.     (Cheere.)    That  arrogant  peo- 
ple had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  mea- 
suring  their  strength  with  ours;   and, 
despising  the  native  powers,  whom  we 
had  subjected  to  our  authority,  had  form- 
ed a  fidse  estimate  both  of  their  own 
strength  and  of  ours.    It  consequently  be- 
came necessary  to  inspire  them  at  the 
same  time  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  of  our  strength.     The  war 
itself,  he  must  beg  to  remind  the  hon. 
member,  bore  not  the  slightest  analogy 
to  that  against  the  Pindames,  who  were 
notliing  but  a  crew  of  migratory  ruffians 
and  freebooters.     The  Burmese,  on  the 
contrary,  formed  a  regular  state.      He 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  both  Lord  Min- 
to and  Lord  Hastings  had  evaded,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  a  war  with  the 
Burmese;    and  that  very  circumstance, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  rendered  a  war  on  the 
late  dissensions  breaking  out  inevitable. 
With  regard  to  the  idea  of  limiting  the 
war  to  the  mere  local  defence  of  barriers, 
he  had  but  one  word  to  say.     Of  all  the 
species  of  Indian  warfare  with  which  he 
was    acquainted,  be  could  affirm,    that 
none  was  so  expensive  as  that  of  frontier 
warfare ;    and  none  so  unlikely  to  raise 
the  fame  and  military  character  of  Great 
Britain.     It  would  always  be  his  firm 
conviction,  that  when  Lord  Amherst  had 
once  commenced  the  war,  be  acted  right- 
ly in  prosecuting  it  as  he  did.     The  hon. 
member  had  asked  whether  any  prudent 
officer  would  have  sent  troops  to  Ran- 
goon during  the  continuance  of  the  mon- 
soon.    He  was  not  bound  to  tell  the  hon. 
member   what    would    have    been    the 
course  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  would  have  pur- 
sued, had  he  been  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  expedition.      But  he  would 
tell  the  hon.  member  that,  with  the  scan- 
ty details  he  possessed,  he  should  not 
have  ventured  to  describe  that  measure 
Q  as 
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as  impolitic  and  improper.  His  (Sir  J. 
M.'s)  experience  assured  him,  that  the 
determination  of  officers  V(eA  often  regu* 
lated  OB  the  spot  by  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, which  people  at  a  distance  could 
not  understand.  It  was  not  for  him 
(Sir  J.  M.)  to  say  what  Information  the 
government  might  have  possessed  which 
it  might  be  considered  prudent  to  withold 
from  the  public  eye.  He  could  not  tell 
but  that  tlte  rivers  might  have  been 
deemed  practicable  for  a  coup  de  main  on 
the  principal  towns  of  the  Burmese  em- 
pire. He  could  not  say,  that,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  he  might  not 
have  considered  the  fEilI  of  Rangoon  as 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest ;  and 
that  expectation  might  luive  deceived  him 
83  it  had  done  others.  The  hon.  member 
had  thought  proper  to  allude  to  the 
blunders  connected  with  the  expedition 
to  Walcheren ;  and^  if  such  errors  could 
take  place  with  regard  to  an  inland  so 
near  home,  should  it  be  wondered  at, 
that  similar  errors  should  take  place  in 
Indian  war&re  ?  Allowing  that  our  ex- 
pectations of  advantage  from  the  capture 
of  Rangoon  had  been  disappointed,  was 
that  cause  enough  to  make  us  disapprove 
of  every  measure  which  followed  it  ?  We 
had  known  several  great  men,  whose 
images  stood  in  that  court,  to  fail  in 
their  ^t  enterprise,  and  yet  afterwards 
to  be  crowned  with  success;  and  was 
such  failure  ever  remembered  as  a  blot 
upon  their  characters?  Certainly  not; 
and  in  common  fairness,  he  asked  the 
hon.  member  to  extend  to  Lord  Amherst 
that  indulgence  which  he  would  not 
think  of  witholding  from  any  other  oii\cer. 
From  all  that  the  hon.  member  had  said 
on  the  sul^ect,  he  (Sir.  J.  M.)  was  not 
confident  enough  to  say,  that  the  mon- 
soon was  not  the  most  proper  season  /or 
commencing  operations  at  Rangoon ;  for 
it  might  be  clearly  seen,  that  if  time  had 
been  lost  during  Uie  fine  weather,  instead 
of  during  the  foul,  his  lordship  would 
have  been  tauntingly  asked,  why  he  had 
not  sent  the  troops  to  Rangoon  during 
the  foul  weather,  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fair  weather  when  it  arrived. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  hon. 
member  had  more  than  once  complained 
of  the  scantiness  of  information  contained 
in  the  thirteen  folio  volumes  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  court, 
and  had  repeatedly  declared,  that  this 
want  of  information  was  his  reason  for  de- 
ferring his  judgment,  and  not  concurring 
tn  the  present  vote.  It  would  have  been 
as  well  had  the  hon.  member  suspended 
his  condemnation,  as  well  as  his  approba- 
tion ;  for  if  no  sufficient  groimds  had  been 
offered  for  applauding  Lord  Amherst, 
neither  was  there  sufficient  grounds  for 
condemning  him.  In  some  points,  in- 
deed, the  hon.  member's  speech  had  re- 


minded him  of  what  was  called  in  theii 
common  country  Gibbet  JMstioes  "by 
which  a  man  was  hanged  first,  and  tried 
afterwards.  CLaugher,)  He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  hon.  member  bad 
touched  upon  the  subject  of  Barrack- 
poie.  The  freedom  of  discussion,  whick 
no  man  valued  more  highly  than  he  (Sir  J. 
M.)  did,  would  not  permit  him  to  call 
the  hon.  member  to  order;  but  his 
hon.  friend,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  use 
that  title,  he  must  say,  had  wandered 
completely  out  of  the  record  in  intro- 
ducing that  subject.  His  hon.  fnend 
was  in  doubt  whether  the  blame  of  the 
noeasure  was  to  be  attached  to  Lord 
Amherst,  to  his  oouacU,  or  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. As  a  military  man,  he 
(Sir  J.  M.)  could  say,  that  the  Governor- 
general  could  have  no  different  course  to 
adopt  towards  a  regiment  under  his  eye, 
than  towards  one  a  thousand  miles  from 
him ;  and,  with  respect  to  Sir  £.  Paget, 
God  forbid,  that,  on  the  mere  unsupport- 
ed assertion  of  a  private  letter,  the  court 
should  oome  to  any  conclusion  detri- 
mental to  his  character.  Let  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  officer  was 
placed  be  taken  into  consideration.  Any 
one  who  had  been  among  a  mutinoua 
soldiery— who  knew  what  danger  there 
was  in  an  improper  speech,  or  even  in  a 
look,  or  gestui*e, — who  was  aware  of  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  line  of  conduct,  would  be  slow 
in  condemning  what,  imder  such  circum- 
stances, an  officer  of  his  character  had 
done.  In  speaking  of  the  general  order 
which  had  been  issued  after  the  mutiny 
was  put  down,  he  thought  his  hon.  friend 
had  assumed  as  facts  certain  circum- 
stances which  were  not  supported  by  any 
evidence,  which  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  had  yet 
seen.  He  had  asserted  that  the  native 
officers  were  loyal  to  a  man,  and  bad 
shown  their  allegiance  to  the  Company 
by  rallying  round  tlieir  European  officers 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  He  (Sir  J. 
M.)  would  be  inclined  to  give  the 
government  of  India  credit  for  acting,  at 
least,  with  common  prudence;  and» 
therefore,  he  was  willmg  to  conclude 
that  certain  facts  had  been  brought  to  its 
knowledge,  which  had  not,  as  yet,  pub- 
licly transpired;  and,  while  he  must 
concur  in  the  determination  of  his  hon. 
friend  to  call  for  further  information,  he 
still  must  maintain  that  he  bad  no  right 
to  demand  the  publication  of  the  secret 
papers  of  government  A  publication  of 
those  papers  might  be  productive  of  the 
very  worst  consequences.  Let  them  sup- 
pose a  case ;  say  the  mutiny  of  a  regiment. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  mutiny  had 
been  quelled ;  and  that  a  committee  of 
officers  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
into  its  causes  and  progress.  Liet  it  be 
furtiiex  supposed,  that  this  committee  bad 
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Crtofttrod  tiiat  the  same  onttiiunM  spMt^ 
wUdi  prempOed  liie  flrat  lament,  was 
widely  spread  thfougfa  the  whole  df  the 
army.  Now  i^  under  such  eiicuitiBtances, 
it  appeared  dangetous  to  eneouxage  the  Bpi- 
^off  miitiiiy,  by  promu^tiiig  its  eziatenoe 
at  large,  would  his  bon.  friend  eek  for  the 
paUicatioii  of  the  rep<^  made  by  the  ez^ 
aliiiitii^  officers  7  But  the  ease  lie  {9kt 
J.  M.r  had  suppoaed  was  not  a  mere 
ideal  case.  Ithad  been  his  fortune  to  be 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  mutiny  at  Vellofe.  He 
had  been  selected  along  with  another 
officer  to  draw  up  its  report.  Now  wluit 
was  the  advice  they  forwarded  to  the 
govemment?  They  said,  "  stop  your 
eomuiasion  instantly — inquire  no  forther 
—you  are  sitting  upon  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder—and you  will  be  safer  in  remain- 
ing as  you  are,  than  if  you  persist  in 
publishing  what  will  spreaid  far  and  wide 
the  disloyalty  of  your  army.**  The  ad- 
fice  tfauig  given  the  govemment  adopted ; 
being  convinced,  that  if  once  an  official 
dedftretion  of  defection  was  promulgated, 
the  spirit  would  be  greatly  increased ;  and 
if  this  reasoning  were  applied  to  the  case 
aDiided  to  hj  the  bon.  member,  might  it 
■ot  oiler  a  jnstiilGation  of  the  Witii<riding, 
for  the  present,  the  report  of  the  com- 
BHsnoners  of  inquiry?  With  regard  to 
tte  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament 
eipreariy  made  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
vcnthig  the  Indian  govemment  from  in- 
dulging in  schemes  A  conquest,  his  (Sir 
1.  M.*s)  opinions  were  but  too  well 
known  \  and  be  might  be  pardoned,  if  he 
merely  said  one  word  upon  that  subject 
Lord  Amherst  found  this  war  forced  up- 
on him  by  a  ooncurrenoe  Of  circumstances, 
•ver  which  be  had  no  control;  In  the 
sano  way  that  former  wars  bad  been 
forced  upon  his  predecessors.  He  had 
tow  only  to  thank  the  proprietors  for  the 
patient  hearing  they  had  afforded  him, 
and  to  say,  tlut  he  held  an  opinion  in 
diaanetncal  opposition  to  tliat  avowed  by 
Aw  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  That 
hon.  Diember  had  called  upon  the  court 
to  suspend  its  approbation  from  Lord 
jlmhetst  until  all  the  proprietors,  b6th 
individnaUy  and  coHeetively,  had  been 
pot  ia  possession  of  the  required  informs- 
lioB.  Now  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  would  yield 
to  none  in  his  love  of  free  discussion,  but 
h«  most  be  pardoned  for  sa3ring,  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  considered  his 
iMm.  ftiead*s  opposition  as  carried  a  little 
intD  the' extreme.  His  hon.  friend  was 
averse  from  placing  any  confidence  in 
the  CMTt  of  DirectoTB,  but  he  (l^ir  J. 
M. )  followed  a  different  course.  Where 
Ms  information  was  Inflomplete,  he  should 
ftrink  lifanself  irnrtional  If  he  did  not  place 
some  eonidenee  in  the  directors  whom 
he  had  htmself  sssisted  in  appointing. 
He  ilKmld,  therefore^  on  the  (^unds  he 


had  stated,  fltve  l^is  entire  concurrence  to 
the  proposed  resolutions. 

Dr.  Gilchrist,  would  state  to  the  court 
what  was  his  honest  conviction  on  the 
question  before  them.  There  was  a 
"  tide  in  the  aflbirs  of  men,*'  which  might 
lead  to  ruin  as  well  as  to  fortune.  He 
thought  that  at  the  present  day  men 
were  hurried  along  by  kuch  a  dangerous 
current  as  this ;  we  were  borne  away  by 
the  thirst  of  conquest,  which  urged  us  to 
undertakings  extremely  injurious  to  our 
honour  and  our  interests  as  a  natioiv 
This  inordinate  desire  to  extend  our 
territorial  possessions,  led  us  to  resort  to 
means  for  the  expansion  of  our  eriapire  in 
India  which  were  frequently  unjustifiable^ 
while  the  additions  of  territory  thus  ac- 
quired, were  not  only  unprofitable  but 
injurious.  This  desire  of  territorial  ac- 
quisition might  be  carried  entirely  too 
&r,  and  it  was  carried  too  br  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  We  were  now  striving  to  ex- 
tend our  advances  in  the  East  and  the 
West.  On  the  subject  of  the  resolution 
before  the  court  they  were  without  suffi- 
cient information,  and  he  contended  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
noble  lord  if  they  were  to  pass  that  vote 
without  being  sufficiently  informed  of  all 
the  details.  With  that  immense  jungle, 
^t  wilderness  of  papers  which  the  di- 
rectors had  submitted  for  the  inspection 
of  tbe  proprietors,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do ;  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  Avade 
through  part  of  them,  but  without  effect ; 
the  task  was  beyond  his  patience,  and  he 
had  given  it  up.  He  had  looked  into  two 
Or  three  maps  before  he  was  able  to  find 
out  this  little  Island  of  Sbapooree,  and 
When  he  did  discover  it,  from  the  beat 
judgment  he  could  form,  it  was  not  in 
our  territories.  We  had  taken  possession 
of  the  island,  and  in  the  attempt  a  na* 
tive  seaman  in  our  service  was  shot ;  and 
for  this,  forsooth,  we  must  go  to  war! 
Was  there  not  a  much  more  simple  and 
effectual  course  open  to  us?  why  not 
have  sent  up  a  sloop  of  war  to  Rangoon 
to  expostulate  with  the  Burman  govern- 
ment? It  wouldhave  answered  our  purpose 
just  as  well  as  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war.  He  was  sorry  to  perceive  that 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  proprie- 
tors there  was  such  atotel  indifference  on 
this  important  sutject,  and  that  so  few 
were  present  when  the  conduct  of  their 
govemment  was  to  be  examined.  The 
quarrel  was,  it  appeared,  commenced  for 
an  invasion  of  our  territories  by  the  Bur- 
mese, but  on  looking  over  the  papers,  he 
saw  something  like  a  reprimand  to  the 
officer  of  that  district  for  not  being  aware 
of  the  exaitt  line  of  boundary.  He  had 
before  adverted  to  the  impolicv  of  extend- 
ing our  territories ;  if  they  looked  back  to 
history  they  would  find  tills  remark  con- 
firmed by  the  fete  of  every  nation  which 
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had  made  its  poseessions  too  unwieldy 
for  government     Our  Indian  territoriet 
were  already  more  than  sufficiently  ex^ 
tended,  and  though  he  concurred  in  a 
good  deal  of  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  decisive  measures 
to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Burmese, 
yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think 
that  Lord  Amherst  wns  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding to  immediate  war.     But  he  sup- 
posed those  who  defended  the  war  would 
appeal  in  its  justification  to  the  success 
which  attended  our  arms.     He  admitted 
that  we  had  been  successful,  but  though 
we  might  have  gained  in  our  purses  by 
the  war,  he  feared  it  would  be  round  that 
it  was  a  gam  which  we  should  hereafter 
have  to  regret.    In  the  other  resolutions 
which  it  was  intended  to  submit  to  the 
court  he  fully  concurred ;  he  thought  the 
officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  army 
•gainst  the  Burmese  were  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  the  brave  manner  in  which  they 
had  conducted  themselves.    With  respect 
to  the  soldiers,  he  meant. particularly  the 
native  troops,  he  thought  they  deserved 
e/ery  thing  which  could  be  said  of  them, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  in 
that  court  to  award  them  solid  pudding 
instead  of  empty  praise.     He  should  like 
to  hear  that  along  with  this  vote  of  thanks 
which  they  were  about  to  receive  in  their 
respective  regiments,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  court  that  in  future  their  individual 
comforts  would  be  more  studied  by  go- 
vernment than  they  had  been  hitherto : 
our  native  troops  deserved  this  from  us 
and  policy  demanded  it,  if  they  would 
wish  to.  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
events  as  they  had  to  lament  at  Barrack- 
pore*    {Heart)    In  the  resolution  before 
the  court  there  was  an  objectionable  omis- 
sion, no  mention  was  made  of  **  thanks 
to  fortune,"  to  which  we  owed  so  much. 
He  thought  that  we  had  great  good  luck 
in  the  progress  and  termination  of  a  war 
into  which  we  had  so  rashly  entered.     It 
was  an  old  adage  that  the  devil  always 
took  care  of  his  own,  and  if  ever  he  did 
BO,  he  certainly  took  care  of  the  Company 
in  the  last  war.     {Laughter  and  dUappro* 
hation.)     Again  he  bc^gged  to  ask,  whe- 
ther before  they  came  to  such  a  decision, 
members  of  the  court  had  read  the  im- 
mense mass  of  papers  whu:h  the  directors 
bad  provided  ?  and  if  any  had,  he  b^:ged 
to  ask  how  many  of  them  understood 
them  ?    Abstracts  of  the  whole  ought  to 
have  been  made,  and  then  gentlemen 
would  have  been  able  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  import     (Disapprobation.) 
But  as  it  was,  they  were  called  upon  to 
decide  without  knowhig  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  before  them.     He  must  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  another 
subject,  it  was  the  risk  which  honest  and 
honourable  men  ran  by  a  candid  avowal  of 
their  opinions  in  that  court,  if  those  opi- 


nions happened  to  be  oppoeed  to  the 
ruling  powers.     He  held  in  his  hand  a 
libel  which  had  been  issved  against  him* 
self  from  the  government  press  of  Cal* 
cutta*    {Laugnttr.)    In  that  paper   he 
bad  been  described  as  a  fellow  who  did 
not  understand  any  of  the  languages  he 
affected  to  teach,  or  who  could  not  teach 
them  in  a  way  that  others  m^ht  under* 
stand.    For  the  falsehood  of  thi»  chaiige  he 
appealed  to  those  who  knew  hini>  to  those 
wliu>m  he  had  instructed;  he  would  refer 
to  the  Lascars  in  this  country;  let  any 
one  ask  them  whether  or  not  he  under- 
stood their  language.     Was  he,  he  would 
ask,  to  lose  his  literary  reputation  which 
had  cost  him  a  whole  life  to  establish  ? 
was  he  to  be  deprived  of  his  literary  prcK- 
perty  which  it  had  cost  him  ifif  10,000  ta 
create  ?  was  he  to  be  branded  and  held  up 
to  the  public  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  be- 
cause he  had  come  boldly  forward  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  proprietor?    A  man  must 
have  a  moral  couiage  superior  to .  the 
ferocity  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger  tedo  hie 
duty  fairly  under  such  circumstances ;  the 
gazette,  speaking  of  proceedings  in  that 
court,  observed  that  they  were  moved  by 
Hume  and  seconded  by   Gikhriet,  and 
then  awny  went  an  attack  upon  hhn  and 
his  books ;  would  to  God  that  he  hadja 
seat  inside  that  bar,  (Laughter,)  and  then 
not  a  word  would  be  said  against  any  of 
his  remarks ;  but  as  it  was  he  would  not 
be  deterred  by  any  thing  that  could  be 
saidf  he  would  brave  all*  and  now  say 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  give  hie 
vote  for  a  motion  of  thanks  to  Lord  Adk 
herst 

Col.  Stanhopt  and  IVf  r.  B,  Jachon  rose 
to  address  the  court  at  the  same  time;, 
neither  seemed  willing  to  give  way,  and 
the  cries  of  "  chair  "  became  very  general 
through  the  court 

Mr.  jR.  Jackaon  said  he  woukl  not  give 
way,  as  he  had  first  caught  the  Chair- 
man's eye. 

The  Chaxmum  said,  that  Mr.  Jackson 
had  before  risen  to  address  the  <^urt  but 
had  given  way,  he  now  conndeied  there- 
fore, that  that  gentleman  had  precedence. 

Col.  Stanhope  hoped  that  fair  play 
would  be  given  to  gentlemen  at  both  sides, 
with  great  deference  to  the  chair,  he 
thought  that  whether  Mr.  Jackson  had 
risen  first  on  a  former  occasion  was  of  no 
consequence,  the  question  was  whether 
he  rose  first  on  the  present. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
fiumess  displayed  by  the  chair  in  questiona 
of  precedence. 

Col.  Stanh4fpe  then  gave  way,  and 

Mr.  it.  Jachson  proceeded  to  address 
the  court  He  trusted  that  havhig  given 
way  on  two  occasions  before,  after  having 
caught  the  chairman's  attention,  he  should 
not  be  considered  too  particular  in  assert- 
ing hb  claim  to  precedeace«    The  qiiee- 
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fSaabeSon  the  court wm,  Sn bis opiiiloii» 
one  of  tile  utmost  importance.  It  ynm 
one  bj  the  improper  decision  of  which 
the  honoar  of  thet  court  end  the  interests 
of  the  prafvietors  st  burge  might  be  com* 
promised.  The  Court  of  Directors  had 
called  upon  the  proprietors  for  an  opinion 
on  the  course  whidi  they  had  taken  with 
lespeet  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst^ 
and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  /orm  that 
opinion,  they  bad  given  them  access  to  a 
voinmiiiotts  collection  of  documents  on 
the  subject.  In  December  last  a  motion 
had  been  nuMle  for  the  recal  of  Lord 
Amherst  from  the  government  of  India. 
He,  Mr.  Jackson,  had  opposed  it,  though 
he  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  charac- 
ters of  the  gentlemen-  by  whom  it  was 
moved^  and  seconded.  He  thought  at 
that  time,  and  he  thought  so  still,  that  it 
would  have  been  most  unfiur,  most  un- 
just, to  come  to  a  conclusion  which 
would  blast  the  public  character  of  an 
individual  of  \u^  rank,  without  having 
the  fullest  information  on  the  subject  to 
which  the  motion  referred ;  with  a  view 
of  procuring  that  information  he  had 
moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  for'all  the 
papers  not  of  a  secret  nature  connected 
with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Bur- 
mese war.  That  motion  had  been  resist- 
ed by  the  chairman  on  grounds  of  whidi 
he  (Mr.  Jackson)  did  not  complain.  It 
was  stated  that  twenty-one  out  of  the 
twenQr-lbur  directors  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  merits  of  that  great  question,  on 
which  thousands  of  lives  depended,  and 
respecting  which  thousands  of  lives  had 
been  already  sacrificed,  as  any  proprietor 
in  that  eourt.  He  was  aware  that  by 
their  oath  the  secret  committee  of  the 
directore,^to  whom  these  despatches  were 
addressed*  were  bound  not  to  disclose  any 
thing  which  came  to  their  knowledge  in 
that  capacity,  until  authorized  by  the 
board  of  control.  This  was  regulated 
by  an  act  of  parliament  and  he  therefore 
could  not  complain  of  being  individually 
kept  ia  ignorance  of  that,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  which  twenty-one  of  the  direc- 
tors were  excluded  equally  with  himself. 
But  he  did  complain  of  the  board  of 
control,  and  he  thought  that  board 
wofthy  of  blame  for  not  giving  to  the 
wiMrie  body  of  the  directors  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  officially  acquainted  with 
the  dettiis  which  had  been  made  known 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had 
been  published  in  the  news-papers,  and 
yet,  as  for  as  respected  the  iUwt-India 
Company,  the  party  chiefly  interested  in 
fiiem,  had  been  absurdly  confined  to  their 
secfct  committee.  P^aps  there  might 
haivebeea  a  wish  somewhere  to  show, 
with  reference  to  future  measures,  by 
how  few  persona  the  aflSurs  of  British 
India  m^ntbe  managed.  (Hear,  heart 
0    H«  would  not,  however,  preia 


this  pohit,  on  which  much  might  be  saki, 
but  return  to  the  subject  before  the  court. 
They  had  now  got  the  papers  before  them. 
The  indulgence  of  the  directors  bad 
opened  them  to  the  inspection  of  erery 
member,  and  be  thought  that  each  indi- 
vidual wss  bound  to  avail  himself  of  the 
means  thus  afforded,  in  order  to  come  to 
a  right  judgment  on  the  question  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  decide.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  learned  ffenlle- 
man  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  in  calling  them  a 
jungle  and  a  wilderness  of  documents. 
They  were,  he  admitted,  voluminous,  but 
he  thougbt«they  might  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  without  saying  that  he  had 
gone  through  the  whole,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  the 
general  import  of  their  contents.  He 
concurred  with  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Hume)  that  those  who  supported  the 
affirmative  of  the  resolution  before  the 
court  were  bound  to  shew  that  the  Bur^ 
mese  war  wasjust and  necessary;  that  it 
bad  been  wisely  planned,  ably  conducted, 
and  that  it  had  been  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion highly  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  company.  'Ihese  propositions,  he 
conceived,  might  be  proved  by  the  papers 
before  them ;  and  he,  though  a  very  hum- 
ble  individual,  would  endeavour,  before 
be  concluded,  to  satisfy  the  court  that  the 
war  had  been  just  and  necessary,  nay,  in- 
evitable ;  that  it  bad  been  wisely  planned, 
ably  conducted,  and  that  its  termination 
had  been  productive  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  tlie  interests  of  the  company. 
With  respect  to  the  island  of  Sliapooree, 
the  disputed  right  to  which  bod  been  the 
ostensil)le  cause  of  the  war,  he  should  soy 
that,  whether  it  was  mat  or  small,  cuL. 
tivated  or  barren,  made  no  difi^rence  in 
the  question  ;  the  company  had  only  the 
alternative  of  laying  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  an  arrogant  conqueror,  already 
puffed  up  with  pride  from  his  achieve- 
ments  over  several  of  the  native  powers, 
or  to  assert  their  right  by  force  of  arms  to 
that  small  island.  That  the  company  did 
possess  the  right  to  the  island  of  Sliapooree, 
lie  thought  the  papers  on  the  table  afforded 
the  most  conclusive  evidence.  It  appeared 
that  it  was  on  one  side  separated  from  our 
territory  by  a  small  stream,  sometimes 
even  fordable,  while  on  the  other  was  a 
deep  river,  which  was  the  admitted  boun- 
dary between  the  two  states  of  the  British 
and  the  Arracanese.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  called  for  documents  shewing 
the  company's  right  to  this  island,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  sent  out  an  order 
to  the  authorities  in  India  for  the  whole 
details  connected  with  the  company's 
right  to  Shspooree.  The  result  of  this 
order  was  a  transmission  by  Lord  Am* 
herst  of  one  of  the  ablest  papers  which 
it  had  foUen  to  his  (Mr.  Jackson's)  lot  to 
peruse  in  the  whole  collection.    It  Was  a 
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AoRiflikikt  wblch  irouU  w«U  npsj  the  tirai  iimidfld,  wm  cirfM  upon  w  mtpel  th* 
trouMe  of  those  who  considered  it  with  i^grassion.  Here  wat  mi  khmi^  ihomt 
cttMitioik  ¥fom  this  wccDunt  it  sppeared  to  be  in  tba  poBeaBioK  of  the  CMtapeny,  in 
that  the  oompany  wat  in  tfie  exercise  ef  the  year  1790^  adnnfted  by  our  encairfw^ 
tiiehr  autbority  on  the  island  so  Ar  back  as  theuselYcs,  to  bean  appcndace  to  the  fbvr 
the  year  1790.  That  It  was  measured  by  great  cities  of  Bengal  our  wnaisputod  ri^hft 
the  company's  orders  in  1801,  again  in  and  long  possession.  And  yet,  when  tin 
1809^  isiid  agshi  in  1S15>  and  that  it  bad  Company  asserted  its  title  to  Ae  spat  in 
been  let  out  on  lease  by  the  ooxttpany*s  questioot  it  wis  met  hj  the  Bvrman  kittg 
s^nts.  But  be  bad  higher  authority,  wttli  iwstite  menace,  and  ao  infading 
namely,  thact  of  the  idTcnsry  bimself!  army,  part  of  a  much  greater  ibrte  already 
•The  government  of  Arracan  proved  his  collected  by  his  principal  general  Bttiw 
«ase.  They  said  that  Shapooree  was  an  dootab.  Was  it  possible  fbr  any  person  !• 
appendage  to  the  four  great  cities  of  connder  those  circamstanees,  and  deny  tiM 
Bengal — Calcutta,  Moorshedabid,  Dacca,  justice  and  the  necessity  of  a  war,  tirasuH- 
and  the  chief  town  of  Chittagong.  These,  deitsken  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Com- 
they  said,  belonged  once  to  the  Rajah  of  pany's  territorial  rights  ?  But  it  was  said 
Arracan,  and  t£it  Shapooree  was  con-  that  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Company 
sidered  as  an  appendage  to  those  cities,  to  the  Burmese,  in  the  reception  and  pro- 
and  consequently,  according  to  their  own  tection  given  by  the  Company  to  the  Mughe^ 
shewing,  that  island  belong  to  the  com-  was  sufficient  to  justiff  this  aggression, 
pany  as  coeval  with  our  possession  of  He  denied  the  ihet.  TTie  cause  of  irrifn. 
Bengal.  Then,  if  these  facts  could  not  tion  alhided  to,  had  subsided  three  yeai« 
be  disputed,  was  it  surprtsing  that  British  before  the  commencement  of  the  dispute 
vigilance  should  have  been  awakened,  and  about  Shapooree.  But  suppose  tliis  irtita- 
British  power  exerted  fbr  the  protection  tion  had  continued  to  tliat  time— -suppoaa 
and  preservation  of  what  was  clearly  Bri.  that  like  a  smothered  volcano  it  bad  ra. 
tish  territory?  But  the  fkct  was,  that  mained  rteady  to  explode  under  thdr  fbct^ 
-the  possession  of  this  island  was  only  a  when  least  expected,  what  difl^erence  did 
pretext  for  attacking  the  company,  and  of  that  make  in  the  case !  Were  they  tb  con- 
drawing  them  into  a  war.  Tlie  firet  8hi|>  demn  and  consign  to  perpetual  disgracft 
of  ours  that  anchored  near  the  island  af^r  the  man  wito  had  by  a  prompt  and  deaaiv^ 
the  Burmese  claim  was  asserted,  was  fired  exercise  of  power,  prsVtenSed  die  exploSios^ 
upon  and  one  of  the  crew  shot  dead.  It  and  thereby  saved  tlie  Company's  territ^ 
had  been  said  that  after  such  an  act  of  ag.  ries  fVom  all  the  horrors  ef  a  sadden  and 
gression  we  should  have  remonstrated,  successful  invasion?  What  would  have 
We  had  done  so,  and  we  had  received  a  been  the  consequence  if  those  decidv* 
most  insulting  and  evasive  answer.  We  mcesuree  had  not  been  adopted?  Our 
then  sent  a  small  number  of  men,  who  territories  would  have  been  invaded  witft 
took  possession,  from  which  they  were  an  immence  and  overwhelming  fbrce.  Tha 
dislodged  by  a  force  of  a  thousand  strong  Chittagong  district,  and  other  parts  of  ooi* 
aent  against  them  by  the  Burmese.  They  dominions  would  have  been  oveiron,  and 
subsequently  withdrew  tfieir  force,  and  subjected  to  the  atroddes,  by  vrhich  ciioa^ 
our  men  who  had  succeeded  them  were  devils,  in  human  Ibrm,  liad  desolated  idl 
tfterwards  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  tiie  countries  subdued  by  their  anna, 
the  ^ckness  which  prevailed.  By  the  The  cruelties  perpetrated  in  Assauk, 
letter  of  the  32d  of  Octoiber  18S3,  from  Cassay,  Cacbarand  other  places  to  which 
the  Rajah  of  Arracan,  written  by  order  these  barbarians  bad  been  led  by  thair 
of  the  king  in  answer  to  our  remon-  insatiable  tfaint  of  conquest,  i^orded 
strnnce,  we  were  told  «  That  the  stock-  dreadful  specimens  of  what  must  havafU. 
ade  on  Shapooree  had  been  destroyed  by  lowed  in  the  Company's  territory,  bad  xhA 
order  of  his  Burmese  majesty ;  that  If  we  their  invasion  been  diverted.  It  had  bean 
reconstructed  it,  be  Would  cause  to  be  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  that 
taken  by  force  of  arms  the  cities  of  Dacca  the  British  government  had  favoni«d  or 
and  Moorebedabad,*'  adding  verbally  to  connived  at  the  aggressions  committed 
our  messenger,  *<  That  if  we  attempted  to  upon  them  by  the  previously  expelled 
retake  the  island,  he  would  invade  Ben-  Mughs.  For  this  there  was  no  foundation, 
gal  by  Assam  and  Goalpore,  whitlier  The  magistrate  of  Chittagong  had  done  all 
3,000  men  bad  just  gone,  and  Chittagong  In  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  atiadi* 
by  the  mountains ;  and  that  the  King  (^  ing  the  Burmese,  and  it  had  been  shown 
Ava  had  armies  ready  for  the  invasion  of  by  his  hon.  fViead  himself  that  some  of 
the  British  dominions  at  every  point."  the  Company's  troops  had  accompanied  tll^ 
And  in  fact  5,000  men  were  sent  into  Burman  army  for  the  purpose  cf  driving 
our  dominions,  and  by  them  one  of  our  the  Mughs  from  their  oflfensive  positions^ 
-outposts  at  Rangoon,  was  surprised  and  did  this  conduct  bear  the  hon.  member 
cut  off!  Now,  surely  this  upon  every  out  in  his  charge  of  connivance,  he  (Mr. 
principle  was  to  all  intents  A  declaration  of  JIackson)  tiiought  it  oucht  to  be  reedved 
war,  and  the  govermBcnl  of  the  country,  aa  afibrd^  ftvthor  eridance  of  tiie  paci- 
fic 
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fie  (UsfKwitkm  of  oiir  liidiaD  govornmenty 
vsd  of  Its  anxiety  to  avoid  aiiy  provocatioD, 
vhicb  might  teod  te  hostility.  It  was 
true  we  had  ffiyen  up  to  the  Bunxians^ 
eertara  individuals  of  the  Mugh  nation 
whom  they  had  demanded.  He  had  looked 
into  this  point,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
Burmese,  irritated  against  some  of  these  re- 
fiigees,  had  entered  our  territory  in  a  hostile 
manner,  and  demand  that  those  persons 
should  be  given  up.  To  this  demand,  the  In» 
dian  government  answered  that  they  should 
not  even  treat  with  them  until  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  British  territory,  They 
withdrew  their  forces  and  retired.  An  in- 
quiry bein^  set  on  foot  into  the  cause  of  that 
cumplainty  it  was  discovered  that  three 
men  who  had  been  most  notorious  robt>ers, 
were  guilty  of  aggressions  on  the  Bur- 
mese, and  these  men  were  given  up.  Now 
whether  this  had  been  effectual  in  prevent- 
ing war  or  not,  it  shows  that  the  Indian 
government  was  entitled  to  great  praise  for 
its  nooderation,  which  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced a  consequence  different  from  that  of 
invading  armies ;  he  thought  the  facts  which 
he  had  adduced  quite  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
conclusuxi  that  the  war  was  just  and  inevi- 
table. He  now  came  to  the  next  poipt, 
whether  the  war  had  been  conducted  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  entitle  the  noble 
Ipid  at  the  head  of  the  government  to  the 
thanks  of  that  court.  On  this  point  the 
decisioa  of  the  €k>urt  of  Directors  had 
been  confirmed  by  his  Mi^esty's  Govern- 
ment, in  the  promotion  of  the  noble  lord, 
to  an  advanced  rank  in  the  peerage ;  they 
had  even  coupled  his  new  title,  with  that 
of  Arrscan,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
places  which  he  had  conauered.  With  such 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  noble  lord's 
plan  for  the  war,  it  might  seem  presump- 
tvous  in  him  who  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  skilled  in  such  subjects,  to  say  that 
he  diffeied  in  one,  point  from  the  noble 
lord's  plan.  Investedi  however,  by  the  le- 
^lature,  with  deliberative  rights  in  that 
court,  and  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  he 
was  bound  to  give  it  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgement;  he  thought  that 
considering  the  relative  situations  of  the 
enemy's  possessions  and  usurpations,  he 
would  have  made  the  war  as  much  as  possi. 
hie  a  maritime  war.  He  thought  that  by 
such  %  direction  of  pur  energies,  we  should 
have  saved  several  millions  of  money  and 
many  thousand  lives,  he  felt  satisfied  in 
Ais  opinion  from  the  papers  themselves, 
and  particularly  to  the  noble  lord's  minute, 
in  whicb  he  so  justly  described  the  incal- 
culable value  of  the  enemy's  principal 
sea-port  of  Rangoon,  to  hold  which  was . 
to  padlock  his  empire!  ^  It  has,"  says 
his  loffdship^  "  already  been  avowed  bv 
government,  and  is  universally  admitted, 
tliat  the  only  effectual  means  of  humbling 
die  pride  of  the  Burmese  nation,  and 
intpinqg  tbem  witb  just  notiooa  of  the 


superior  strength  of  the  power  they  have 
so  grossly  ins^ted,  will  be  to  seize  and 
occupy  their  principal  sea-ports,  and  more 
especially  Rangoon*  As  far  as  climate 
is  concerned,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Rangoon  is  at  all  times  more 
healthy  than  any  part  df  Bengal."  To 
diia  place,  he  confessed,  he  thought  we 
should  have  addressed  our  first  and  almost 
exclusive  attention,  except  as  to  those 
other  maritime  stations  which  he  should 
hereafter  notice ;  he  had  a  right  te  reason 
from  what  had  actually  happened,  and 
either  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  which, 
was  to  the  Burmese  territories  as  Ports- 
mouth is  to  England,  had  not  pro- 
duced the  mighty  consequences  which  the 
Bengal  government  aacribad  to  it,  and 
whidi  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  true,  or 
its  capacity  for  produciag^uch  consequen- 
ces rendered  tmnecessary  the  attempt  ta 
pass  an  army  through  the  Silhet  frontier 
towards  Monypoore,  %s  well  as  the  at-, 
tempt  to  pass  another  army  through  Ar- 
racan,  and  over  its  lofty  hills  into  the 
Burmese  territory,  both  passages  having 
been  fiound  impracticable !  But  he  bow- 
ed to  higher  authority,  and  assuming  the 
plan  thus  sanctioned  by  his  miyesty'a 
government  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  have  been  the  wisest,  he  would  inquire 
in  the  next  place  had  that  pla«  been 
wisely  conducted?  To  deteranine  tliia 
point,  they  should  refer  to  the  state  of 
affisirs  at  that  period.  The  OMiaideiable 
territory  of  Assam,  which  lies  to  the 
north  east  of  Bengals.  Wfis  then,  so  fiv 
overrun  k(y  the  Burmese,  as  to  induce 
their  continual  threats  q£  invasion,  and 
the  capture  of  our  cities  of  Dacca  and 
Moorshedebad.  Cabar,  an  independent 
state  under  our  pcotection,  but  so  iden- 
tified with  our  important  eastern  frontier 
of  Silhetx  that  they  must  stand  or  fidl 
together,  waa  already  invaded;  and 
Cassay,  so  conUgious  to  our  dominions, 
Uiat  it  was  through  Cassay  that  Cahai^ 
he  believed,  had  been  invaded,  had  sub- 
mitted to  its  ruthless  conqueror,  whose 
sovereign  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  British 
dominions,  and  a  nominee  of  the  king  gf 
Ava  placed  pn  the  throne  at  Mosy- 
ppore;  thus  in  great  force  a(  every  point 
that  could  annoy  us,  they  might  well 
threaten  to  invade  the  Chitt^gong  district, 
our  principal  possession  on  the  oaatem 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Bengal»  attack  .those 
cities  in  Bengal,^  which  Siej  pretended  to 
be  theurs  in  consequence  of  the  yubiu- 
gation  of  Arracan,  and  br^ak  way  to- 
wards Calcutta  I  for  wl^icb,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  t^ey  had  prepared  a  lailSie  army . 
in  Anacan  two  months  before. thie  time 
he  was  speaJdng  of!  In  this  predicfip- 
ment,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Ben- 
gal government  ?  They  made  strong  «nd 
successful  diversions  19  AsjBam,  Cabar, 
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•fates  to  ■trike  for  fireedom,  and  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  final  auccess  of 
the  war ;  but  a^ve  all,  and  in  his  hum- 
ble opinion  best  of  all,  they  sent  a  power- 
ful naval  and  military  force  against  Ran- 
goon, "  their  principal  sea-port,— the 
second  town  in  their  empire."  There 
was  no  alternative ;  hostilities  had  in  fiEu:t 
begun,  Shapooree,  upon  which  they  had, 
in  impudent  defiance,  planted  the  royal 
standard  of  Ava,  was  a  mere  pretence ! 
The  Burmese  had  fu  different,  and 
higher  objects  in  view,  and  those,  in  the 
opmion  of  our  authorities  at  Chittagong, 
of  so  practicable  a  nature,  as  to  induce 
them  to  implore  reinforcements  from  Cal- 
cutta, to  save  them  from  the  peril 
which  seemed  to  await  them !  that  which 
did  save  them,  as  he  should  shortly  shew, 
was  the  taking  of  Rangoon.  The  occu- 
pation of  that  important  place,  had  been 
made  by  some  hon.  members  a  ground  of 
censure  against  the  noble  lord,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  sent  the  troops 
thither  so  near  the  rainy  or  sickly  season. 
He  would  contend,  that  to  the  possession 
of  that  important  post,  was  owing  the 
delivery  of  a  great  portion  of  Bengal  from 
actual  mvasion,  and  the  speedier  termi^ 
nation  of  the  war ;  accompanied,  as  that 
undertaking  was,  by  our  conquest  of  the 
island  of  Cheduba  with  little  loss,  by 
means  of  which  we  had  it  always  in  our 
power  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  on 
those  parts  of  this  coast,  where  his  force 
was  likely  to  be  strongest,  as  in  respect 
of  the  British  possessions.  Gentlemen 
had  been  pleased  to  deride  the  threats 
of  the  enemy  as  bombastic ! — their  lan- 
guage it  was  true  had  been  lofty,  and  ar- 
rogant in  the  extreme,  but  their  threats 
had  not  been  empty  ones !  Before  our 
expedition  reached  Rangoon,  the  Bur- 
mese had  poured  five  thousand  men  into 
the  British  territories!  They  had  de- 
stroyed our  detachment  at  Ramoo,  where 
they  fortified  themselves,  being  then,  he 
believed,  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
Chittagong,  evidently  waiting  for  a  laiiger 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  known  to 
have  been  assembled  at  Arracan  for  that 
purpose,  under  their  great  General  Bun- 
doolah,  and  with  which  they  tlireatened 
Calcutta  itself!  This  threat  the  learned 
doctor  laughed  at  in  scorn,  but  what 
thought  the  people  of  Calcutta  them- 
selves ?  Their  alarm  was  not  very  short 
of  what  prevailed  in  London  in  the 
year  1744  when  the  pretender  had 
approached  within  130  or  140  miles 
miles  of  the  capitaL  The  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,  like  sensible  meo,  reasoned 
upon  the  degree  of  military  strength  which 
interposed  between  themselves  and  the 
invader,  and  their  wonder  was,  that  he 
did  not  immediately  follow  up  his  success 
at  Ramoo.  This  they  imputed  to  his  ig-- 
nonmce  of  their  defenceless  atate.    He 


should  show  it  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
very  different  cause,  namely,  the  fall  of 
Rangoon;  and  nothing  was  more  clear 
than,  that  had  we  not  occupied  that  place 
as  we  did,  and  when  we  did,  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  defeat  the  hirge  ar- 
mies that  were  afterwards  brought  against 
us,  and  finally  avenge  invasion  and  insult. 
FVom  these  fiurts  he  ventured  to  conclude* 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  papers  be- 
fore them,  as  to  the  plan  of  the  war,  which 
could  justly  disentitle  the  noble  lord  to 
the  thanks  of  that  court.  Taking  this  for 
granted,  the  next  question  was,  had  the 
war  been  prosecuted  with  wisdom,  and 
necessary  vigour?  On  this  subject  he 
knew  that  he  had  to  combat  with  strong 
feelings.  In  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign, many  of  those  who  heard  him  had 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  some  near  relation 
or  friend,  who  had  perished  on  the  un- 
healthy soil  of  Rangoon  and  Arracan, 
which  latter  might  be  called  the  charnel- 
house  of  the  British  force ;  but  however 
strong  their  feelings  might  be  on  that 
point,  he  trusted  that  the  proprietors 
would  divest  themselves  of  the  prejudices 
to  which  suffering  naturally  gave  rise. 
He  had  no  connection  or  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Amherst,  to  whom  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  being  known ;  he  had  no 
feeling  of  private  friendship  to  consult ; 
he  judged  only  from  the  papers  before 
him.  The  main  question  was,  ought  Lord 
Amherst  to  have  dispatched  troope  to 
Rangoon  so  near  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season  ?  In  considering,  they  shoidd 
bear  in  mind  the  situation  in  which  Chit- 
tagong, and  several  other  places,  he  might 
say  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Bengal, 
stood  with  respect  to  the  enemy.  Had 
we  not  made  the  unexpected  diverskin 
towards  Rangoon,  little  doubt  existed 
but  that  the  enemy  would  have  possessed 
himself  of  the  <mief  cities  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  ravaged  our  territories ;  but, 
by  Uie  seizure  of  Rangoon,  the  enemy 
had  been  completely  foiled  and  counter- 
acted, he  being  obliged  to  return  from  our 
and  our  allies*  territories,  for  the  protec 
tion  of  his  own.  Let  the  court  contem- 
plate for  a  moment  the  consequences 
which  followed  our  possession  of  Ran- 
goon. When  the  force  at  Ramoo  were 
preparing  to  march  on  Chittagong,  a  re- 
port reached  their  camp  of  our  expedition 
against  Rangoon.  The  next  account  was, 
and  it  speedily  followed,  that  we  had 
taken  this,  the  second  town  in  their  em- 
pire. Forthwith,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  British  territories ;  Assam 
was  opened  to  our  forces;  Cassay  re- 
volted, and  replaced  its  legitimate  sove- 
reign upon  the  throne ;  and  the  10,000 
Burmese,  which  had  invaded  Cahar,  our 
confederated  frontier,  were  hastily  with- 
drawn by  this  haughty  monarch,  to  meet 
dangen  nearer  to  hia  home.    Ha  wanted 

them 
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them  to  form  that  arniy»  which,  «  floon 
as  the  season  admitted  of  action,  wb8  as- 
sembled for  the  pnipose  of  diiviqg  us 
from  Rangoon.  Let  him  that  was  dis- 
posed  to  tlnnk  lightly  of  our  success  in 
that  quarter,  in  justice  rerollect,  that  this 
plsce»  which  required  an  army  of  50,000 
awn,  for  the  vain  attempt  of  our  dislodge 
ment,  was  taken  by  us  by  surprise,  and 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  It  was  true, 
that  great  had  been  the  subsequent  loss  of 
haamii  life.  The  authorities  in  India 
had,  throughout  these  papers,  &irly  ad- 
mitted the  extent,  and  feelingly  deplored 
it.  Itwaa,  indeed,  a  pmnfiil  subject  to 
tDoch  upon,  but  it  must  be  looked  in  the 
(we,  and  like  other  subjects,  be  dispas- 
sionately met.  The  gallant  general  (Sir 
J.  Mak»lm)  had  candidly  atdmowledged, 
that  if  himadfhad  been  in  Locd  Amherst^s 
sitaatioo,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared 
to  wmf  that  be  wouM  not  have  fiiced  even 
the  rainy  aeaaoa  f;^  such  a  stake  as  the 
immediare  posseiaton  of  Rangoon,  But 
sappooe  that  Lord  Amherst  had  deferred 
the  ezpfltf  tioo  against  Rangoon  until  the 
Wowing  season,  let  the  court  weigh  the 
eonacqaenoe  of  such  delay.  The  forces, 
naval  and  militaiy,  which  were  to  rendez- 
vous at  the  Andamams,  and  which  arrived 
from  Madias  and  Bombay,  so  equipped 
aod  with  such  expedition,  as  shewed  those 
governments  to  be  in  the  highest  cmler  Of 
admiaistimtimi,  might  not  have  been  able 
to  reodesvous  so  punctually  another  sea- 
soB.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Burmese 
would  have  continued  dieir  desolating 
into  Cahsr,   Cassay,   and  As* 

and  until  that  period.  The  15,000 
waiting  at  Armcan  to  join  those 
at  Samoo,  would  have  penetrated 
inlo  Bengal.  Rangoon  would  have  been 
tetified  and  defended  by  thousands  of 
tvDopa;  and  though  ultimately  taken, 
perimpa  after  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  on  our 
flde,  dm  season  might  be  too  for  advanced 
far  OS  to  proceed  towards  A\'a ;  and  a 
laag  period  of  inactiTity  and  an  additional 
caBpaign  must  have  been  the  conse* 
AU  this  had  been  averted  by  ttie 
seixure  of  Rangoon ;  melan- 

and  dear,  he  sdmitted,  was  the  pur-« 
But  might  not  still  many  mors 
have  fiUlen,  had  the  war  been  pro- 
tmcted;  aad  might  it  not  at  last  luive 
in  discomiiture,  from  an  enemy  so 

better  prepsred  ?    Ought  they  not 

jostiee  also  to  deduct  finom  this  cata* 

of  woe,  the  numbers  which  must 

been  sacritioed  in  the  defence  of 
Beagi],  had  not  its  invasion  been  given 
up?  He  presumed  that  no  man  would 
eoatend  thst  we  ought  quietly  to  have 
yielded  up  those  rtefa  countries  to  the  con- 
qoeror,  and  thounuids  of  bur  subjects, 
European  and  native,  to  Burmese  mer* 
ey  I  Let  the  Governor  in  Council  speak 
as  CO  the  probidiie  cost  of  their  defence, 
.dMiMicJnum.  Vol..  XXIII.   No.  133. 


who  say  in  a  letter,  to  which  be  had  be- 
fore alluded,  "  We  could  not  have  de- 
fended Chittagong,  Tipperah,  and  Silhet^ 
during  the  approaching  hot  weather  and 
the  rains,  by  any  amount  of  force  which 
we  could  have  ventured  to  station  in  their 
noxious  and  pestilential  jungles-"  The 
sickness,  however,  which  had  proved 
so  &tal,  they  were  assured  from  the  same 
high  autiiority,  after  much  inquiry,  and  after 
the  experience  of  another  season,  was  ca- 
sual and  not  local ;  they  state  that  tlie  same 
epidemic  prevailed  that  season  in  Cal* 
eutta  to  a  serious  degree,  and  in  the  folr 
lowing  season  in  Upper  India.  If  this  be 
so^  the  diameter  given  as  to  the  general 
health  of  Rangoon  might  be  strictly  true. 
In  the  instance  in  question,  the  sickness^ 
Whether  casual  or  local,  had  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  want  of  fresh  provisions. 
In  general,  the  inhabitaots  of  conquered 
towns  were  willing  to  return  after  the 
panic  had  subsided ;  but  in  this  case,  the 
whole  population  bad  fled,  terror-stricken, 
and  nothing  could  induce  them  to  bring 
in  the  produce  of  their  country.  Lament- 
ing, as  he  did,  these  disastrous  losses,  he 
must  still  contend,  that  the  government 
of  Bengal  had  no  alternative  but  to  lay^ 
the  Company  at  the  feet  of  an  insolent 
barbarian,  or  to  encounter,  as  they  had 
done,  the  only  means  of  his  humiliation* 
The  next  campaign  the  same  want  of  pro- 
per food  was  not  felt  by  the  troops;  a 
constant  communicaHon  was  kept  open 
by  a  vast  number  of  boats,  no  less  than 
1,600  of  which  were  in  continual  passage 
between  Rangoon  and  Prome,  and  si$ 
months  rations  in  advance  were  always  in 
depdt.  Yet  the  man  to  whose  vigilance 
and  foresight  these  arrangements  were 
owing  was  now  to  be  condemned,  and  even 
disgraced,  by  the  rejection  of  the  vote 
before  the  court  Besides  the  possession 
of  Rangoon,  the  Company's  troops  took 
several  places  on  the  coast,  and  established 
a  line  of  maritime  communication  in  those 
seas  which,  if  rightly  applied,  roust  giv^ 
to  the  Company  a  powerful  command  of 
the  trade  of  Eastern  India.  These  ad- 
vantages  were  achieved  by  men  who 
were  said  to  be  lying  down  sick  and  inac- 
tive during  two  whole  seasons.  The  Com.* 
panv*s  troops  also  took  and  destroyed, 
durmg  this  period*  several  impormnt 
stoclmdes,  and  struck  such  terror  into 
tho  enemy  by  repeated  displays  of  valour, 
that  that  enemy  was  afraid  to  look  at  them 
with  a  less  force  than  50,000  men,  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  regain  Rangoon* 
They  did,  however,  look  at  them  with  that 
force,  and  were  beaten.  A  second  action 
was  foiH^bt  with  no  better  success,  in 
which  tliey  lost  their  general,  Bundoolah. 
After  this  they  assembled  an  army  of  60,000 
foot  and  3,000  horse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Prome.  The  Company's  troops 
attacked  and  defeated  that  force,  and 
R  struck 
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struck  terror  and  dismay  into  the  Golden  of  Directors  ?^C%«ers.>— This  brought 

Foot  itself.      Recourse  was  now  had  to  him  to  the  last  point  taken  by  his  hon. 

treaty,  but  it  was  clear  that  was  only  to  friend,   namely,   whether  the  result  of 

fftin  time.     In  the  despatches  to    the  the  war  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
ndian  government  at  that  period,  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  EUist- India  Com- 
stated,  that  the  Burmese  though  defeated  pany ;  whether  the  advantages  to  be  de- ' 
in  all  their  attempts,  were  wholly  unsub-  rived  from   it,  afforded  a  fttir  equivalent^ 
dued  in  spirit,  and  still  strong  in  power,  or  more  than  an  equivalent,  for  the  loss 
It  was  not  until  they  were  again  beaten,  of  blood  and  treasure  sustained  in  their 
that  the  signature  of  the  Burman  king  acquisition ;  in  short,  whether  we  had  too 
was  put  to  a  treaty,   conceding   every  dearly  purchased  the  safety  of  our  more 
thing  which  we  had  at  first  required,  but  eastern  dominions,  from  daring  and  bar- 
one,  and   sorry  he  (Mr.  Jackson)   was  barous  incursions?     It  had  been  said  by 
that  even  that  one  should  have  been  Mr.  Findall,  in  his  minute,  that  peace 
given  up— he  alluded  to  the  possession  of  with  the   Burman  king  would  not  last 
Rangoon.     He  had  now  endeavoured  to  longer  than  his  majesty  might  feel  it  bis 
shew  that  the  war  was  a  just  one,  that  it  interest  to  observe  it  Be  it  so ;  let  them' 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  had  been  con-  then  examine,  if  the  keeping  military  poa- 
ducted  with    talent.      Of  the  skill  and  session  of  the  places  surrendered  to  our- 
ability  with  which  it  had  been  carried  on,  arms,  would  secure  us  against  further  a^- 
the  success  attending  it  afforded  abund-  gression  ?     It  would  be  recollected,  that 
ant  proof.     In  ordinary  life,  the  success  our  district  of  Chittagong;  situated  on  the 
of  any  measure  was  generally  received  as  upper  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay 
a  proof  of  the  skill  employed  in  its  pro-  of  Bengal,  extended  soittifrward  down  that 
secution.      Why  should  not  tlie  same  coast  till  where  the  Arracan  dominions 
test  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  noble  commenced,  which   also  continued  the 
lord?     He  had  succeeded,  and  against  lineof  coast,  tiil  taken  up  by  the  Pegueae, 
whom  ?      Against  a  prince  whose  power  whose  authority  continued  along  the  same 
was  dreaded  in  India, — whose  arms  had  coast  to  its  extreme  point  of  Ca^  Nigris : 
struck  terror  into  all  the  nations  sur-  the  whole  of  this  long  line  of  coast,  ex- 
rounding  his  own,  each  of  which  he  had  in  tending  from  Arnican  to  the  end  of  the 
turn  subjugated  ;   who  had  ambassadors  eastern  side  of  the  Bay,  had  been  suiren- 
at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes,  and  dered  to  us.     Between  this  entire  line 
who  took  rank  among  the  profound  in-  and  the  Burman  empire,  run  a  continuous 
triguers  of  the  east.     This  prince,  whose  chain  of  mountains,  said  to  be  impassaUe 
fierceness  and  thirst  of  blood,  and  habits  to  an  army,  and  these  would  now  become 
of  rapine,  had  rendered  him  the  scouiige  the  Burmese  boundary.     If  it  should  be 
of  every  nation  through  which  his  armies  said,  that  the  sickly  season  would  prevent 
passed,    liad,    or    affected    to    have,  a  us  firom  maintaining  tliese  advantages,  he 
contempt  of  British  power,  so  much  so,  would  remind  the  court,  that  the  treaty 
that  he  threatened  to  pursue  our  forces  gave  them  also  the  islands  of  Ramree  and 
to    Calcutta  ;    and    calculating   on    his     Cheduba,  from  which  they  could  observe 
means  of  effecting  that  purpose,  he  had  the  coast  in  question ;  the  latter  of  which 
claimed  the  chief  provinces  of  Bengal  as  islands,  however  easily  obtained  by  us, 
his  own.     These  dispositions  would  have     was  said,  by  the  Governor  in  council,  to 
made  a  prince  with  a  much  smaller  force,    be  capable  of  withstanding  the  strength 
extremely  formidable.      But  when  it  ^vas    of  the  whole  Burmese  empire.     Assam, 
considered  that  to  these  he  added  a  skill     Cassay,  and  Cahar,  were  restored  to  free- 
in  military  tactics,  which  according  to  the    dom ;  and  while  we  could  maintain  the 
generous  confession  of  our  officers,  was    formidable  positions  which  he  had  men- 
almost  equal  to  European,  and  that  he    tioned,  it  was  thought  unlikely  that  they 
could    bring  an   army  of  one    hundred     would  be  again  inviuled.   We  had  besides 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  a  correct    ceded  to  us  the  ports  of  Tavai  and  Mer- 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  valour  and    gui,  on  the  Siam  coast,  which  completed 
skill  by  which  he  was  opposed  and  de-    a  line  of  maritime  stations  in  the  eastern 
feated.      After  the  court  had   seriously    seas,  including  Malacca,  for  which  we 
weighed  these  matters,  unless  they  could    had  wisely  given  Sumatra  in  exchange,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  our  sue-    our  rising  fiivourite  settlement  of  Singa- 
cess  niks  the  result  of  chance — that  we    pore,  which  must  eventually  let  us  in 
had  taken  the  enemy's  most  important    to  that  trade  in  those  seas,  which  we  had 
forts  by  chance— that  we  had  beaten  one    so  long  coveted.     Besides  these  advan- 
hundred   thousand    men    by    chance —    tages,  the  Company  had  obtained  a  oon- 
they  must,  he  thought,    infer  as  in  all     siderable  sum  of  money,  as  a  part  of  our 
other  cases,  tliat  success  in  these  great    indemnification  for  tl)«  expenses  of  the 
measures,  was  the  result  of  skill,  and  if    war.     Of  the  application  of  that  sum  he 
so  let  him  ask  how  in  common  justice    would  not  speak,  because  be  was  ad« 
could    they    refuse   to   pass    the    vote    dressing  himself  to  men  who  had  well 
new  proposed   to    them  by  the  Court    considered  the  immense  sacrifices  which 

had 
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had  been  made  by  their  brave  troopa  dur- 
iaf^  the  war,  aad  who,  he  was  sure,  must 
have  anticipated  him  in  every  generous 
wish  towards  tbem.  He  did  not  covet 
that  sum  for  their  own  eofiTers— «  higher 
and  a  nobler  use,  be  thought,  might  be 
made  of  it ;  to  themselves  it  would  be 
but  little,  to  those  to  whom  he  alluded  it 
would  be  much.  Was  it  in  the  least  dis- 
paraging to  their  brave  army,  or  incon* 
sisteat  with  their  gallant  bearing,  if,  after 
two  years  of  suffering  and  privations,  of 
no  ordinary  description,  they  had  indulged 
ui  the  soldiers'  sanguine  rakulations,  of 
what  might  foil  to  their  share  as  lawful 
prize  of  war?  Could  he  then  give  a 
higher  instance  of  honourable  obedience 
to  military  discipline,  or  did  military  his- 
tory affori  a  brighter,  than  that  of  an 
anny,  flushed  with  such  hopes,  and  big 
with  such  expectations,  should,  when 
within  a  few  short  marches,  when  almost 
within  sight  of  that  city,  which  had  90 
long  iUled  their  imaginations*  whose  tem- 
ples were  said  to  be  filled  with  golden 
iawges,  and  their  palaces  with  golden  or- 
naments, halt  at  the  word  of  ^eir  com- 
mander, and  sacrifice,  without  a  murmur, 
aii  other  feelings  to  their  renown  as  a  mi- 
litary body?  No  trace  was  to  be  found 
throiughout  the  papers,  of  the  slightest 
expression  of  discontent;  they  confided 
in  their  illustrious  general— they  knew 
his  affection  for  his  army ;  but  they  knew 
also  the  state  interests  witli  which  be  was 
cstmsted,  and  his  determination  to  con- 
salt  them ;  they  knew  that  in  his  hands 
tbeir  honour  was  safe,  and  were  equally 
confident  that  their  personal  interests 
would  ever  find  feeling  and  considerate 
guardians  in  the  Directors  of  the  fiast- 
lia  Company.     It  was  not  among  the 

brilliant  traits  of  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
beirs  own  career,  that  he  had  the  forti- 
tude to  circumscribe  his  military  glory, 

to  become  a  pacificator,  when  the 
certainty  of  unconditional  conquest 
was  within  his  reach.  But  the  merits  of 
their  army  needed  no  advocacy  from  bin) 
in  that  court,  but  he  had  been  unable  to 
letist  the  impulse  of  paying  the  humble 
tribute  of  his  applause  to  men  who  had 
10  eminently  united  bravery  with  disci- 
pline.  (Hear,  bear,  heart)  His  hon« 
friend,  who  lud  moved  the  amendment, 
had  objected  to  the  present  vote,  because 
there  was  not  sufiicieDt  information  on 
the  subject  before  the  court.  On  a  former 
ocration  he  (Mr.  Jackson)  had  thought, 
that  before  the  court  agreed  to  pass  a 
eensure  on  Lord  Amherst,  they  ought  to 
have  IbU  information  on  the  whole  details  • 
of  the  war. .  jBince  then,  the  papers  con- 
veying that  information  had  been  laid  be- 
lore  the  proprietors.  Those  papers  com- 
prised several  folio  volumes,  yet  his  hon. 
friend  compbined  of  not  having  sufficient 
iufonnation.    (Hear!  and  laughter. J    It 


was  well  remarked  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant geneml  opposite  (Sir  J.  Malcolm), 
that  if   there  were  no  evidence,    there 
could  be  no  ground  for  founding  a  vote, 
disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Am- 
herst in  the  affair  of  Barrackpore.     Here 
then  was  the  inconsistency  of  bis  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Hume) :  he  refUsed  his  assent 
to  a  vote  of  thanks  where  every  informa- 
tion was  open  to  him ;  and  he  wished  to 
pass  a  censure  on  a  subject,  where  he 
possessed  uo  document  to  guide  his  judg  • 
ment,  for  not  one  bad  been  laid  before 
them  respecting  the  meeting  at  Barrack- 
poor.     It  was  stated  by  the  gallant  gene- 
ral   (Sir  J.  Malcolm),   that  it  was  not 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  military  pro- 
ceedings, that  Lord  Amherst  should  have 
been  informed  of  the  conduct  pursued 
towards  the    mutineers,  and    his  lord- 
ship's   being   near  the  scene  of   those 
transactions  made  no  difference.     Whe- 
ther  he  were  near  or  far   off,   it    was 
more  than  probable  that  Sir  £.  Paget 
would  have  adopted  the  same  course; 
and  in  bis  (Mr.  Jackson's)  opinion,  de- 
rived from  correspondence  with  Calcutta, 
the  course  which  that  gallant  officer  did 
adopt  was  one  of  fatal  necessity  '  {Hear, 
hear  / )     Now  he  would  say,  that  if  any 
gentleman  declined  to  vote  affirmatively 
on  the  question  before  the  court,  respect- 
ing which  he  had  all  necessary  informa- 
tion, but,  won  by  the  speech  of  bis  hon. 
friend,  should  vote  negatively  on  account 
of   the  aflair  at  Barrackpore,   regarding 
which  he  had  no  information,  such  a  pro^ 
prietor  would  be  dealing  most  unjustly  by 
Lord   Amherst,  who   had  not  yet    been 
heard  upon  that  subject.  (Cfteen.)  Another 
objection  against  Lord  Amherst,  and  one 
upon  which  his  hon.  friend  grounded  his 
amendment,  was  tliat  he  bad  violated  a 
law  of  his  country,  by  engaging  in  a  war 
witliout  the   previous  instructions  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  that  for  the. pur- 
pose of  extending  the    Company's  terri- 
tories.    He   would  admit  that  a  law  ei- 
isced,  by   which    Governors-general   were 
prohibited  from  making  war  or  from  ex- 
tending  the    British  possessions  in  India 
without  orders   from    home.      And    yet 
tliese  things   were  done  year  afVer  year, 
and  their  Governors  had  l)een  upheld  by 
the  state,  and  rewarded  for  so  doing — and 
why  ?     Because  year  aflter  year  had  com- 
pelled us  to  tlie  alternative  of  so  doing,  or 
submitting    our    necks    to    the  yoke  of 
haughty  and  sanguinary  rival  sovereigns. 
But  the  clause  of  the  statute  contained  an 
exception,  which    Lord    Amherst's    case 
was  precisely  within;  that  exception  ran 
as  follows:  vix,  "  Except  where  hostili- 
ties had  actually  been    commenced,    or 
preparations  actually  made  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  the  Bri- 
tish nation  in  India,  or  against  some  of 
the  princes  or  states  dependent  tliereon." 
R3  Ibare 
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lliere  was  scBrcely  t  member  of  tfah  et- 
oeplire  clause  whidi  did  not  apply  to  tb« 
Burmese  war ;  it  #as  enough,  however, 
to  fttate,  that  when  onr  mesMnger  re- 
paired  to  Arracan  to  present  our  remcm- 
fltnuiee  against  the  seisure  of  flhapooret, 
he  obtained  information  tLat  an  army  of 
15,000  men  was  then  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  Bengal;  and  long  before  a 
despatch  could  Iiave  reached  this  country, 
And  an  answer  have  been  obtained,  5,000 
'  Men  were  actually  at  Ramoo !  Aggres. 
sions  of  the  grossest  kind  had  been  com- 
mitted against  the  British  territories! 
Lord  Amherst  had  successfully  repelled 
those  aggressions !  In  so  doing  he  had 
Tindicated  the  honour  of  tlie  British 
dame!  He  hod  defended  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  employers,  and  effectually 
bumbled  the  pride  of  an  arrogant,  daring, 
and  ambitious  enemy  !  {Ckeert*)  View- 
tng  the  whole  of  these  circumstances,  he 
would  give  his  vote  for  the  motion ;  and 
never  in  his  life  did  he  give  a  vote 
more  cordially  or  more  conscientiously. 
{Cheert.) 

Col.  L.  Stanhope  said,  that  as  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  court  to  attend  to  his  duties 
elsewhere,  and  as  he  had  requested  him 
to  reply  on  his  behalf  to  such  objections 
as  miffht  be  made  to  his  arguments,  he 
begged  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  what 
had  fallen  from  some  hon.  members  vrho 
bad  preceded  him. 

A  Proprietor  here  observed  that  this 
course  would  be  quite  irregular.  The 
gallant  colonel  might  address  the  court  on 
bis  own  behalf,  but  he  conceived  it  would 
be  wholly  out  of  order  to  allow  him  to 
reply  on  the  part  of  an  absent  member. 

The  Chairmati  said  that  there  was  no 
precedent  that  he  was  aware  of  for  allow* 
ing  any  proprieter  to  speak  by  deputy, 
and  it  would  be  n  very  bad  one  to  esta* 
biish.  Besides,  the  reply,  as  from  the 
mover  of  the  amendment,  would  suppose 
the  closing  of  the  debate.  But  there 
were,  be  supposed,  several  members  who 
were  yet  anxious  to  deliver  their  opinions. 
(HeoTy  hear  i) 

Col.  Stanhope  contended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  reply,  on  the  part  of  his  absent 
fhend,  to  any  remarks  which  had  been 
mode  on  his  speech. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  said  tfiat  the  gallant  colonel 
would  be  irregular  in  giving  the  reply  on 
tile  part  of  another,  but  he  might  make 
any  miiark  as  his  own  bpeech. 

Col.  Stanhope  then  proceeded.  He 
would  flfst  reply  to  some  of  the  observa- 
tlons  made  by  the  gallant  general  (Sir  J. 
Malcolm).  Tliat  gallant  officer  had  said 
that  we  iMd  it  not  in  our  power  to  prevent 
the  aggressions  of  the  Mughs,  but  that 
the  Burmese  had. 

Sir  /.  Malcolm  denied  that  he  had  made 
list  of  atty  flucb  cibservation. 


Col.  Stanhope  prodeeded .  The  galhmt  ge- 
neral bad  said  that  bis  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  attributed  the  war  to  the  pretec* 
tion  of  the  refugee  Mughs.  What  hia  boo. 
friend  hwi  said  was,  that  we  might  have 
protected  the  Hughs,  but  that  we  sbould 
not  have  gone  to  war  for  such  trifling  ag- 
gressions as  those  of  tiie  Burmese.  It  had 
been  said  that  Lord  Minto  had  parsued  a 
similar  course.  He  denied  that  assertion. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Minto,  as  well  as 
Lord  Hastings,  had  been  not  to  mix  in 
the  concerns  of  thoSe  powers.  The  gal- 
lant general  had  declared  that  he  would 
not  assert  that  the  rainy  season  might  not 
be  a  proper  time  for  the  commencement  o€ 
operations  at  Rangoon.  What !  the  rainy 
season  a  proper  one  for  sending  troops  to 
that  unhealthy  climate !  Surely  the  gal- 
lant general  must  have  taken  leave  of  hia 
usual  good  sense  when  he  made  the  as- 
sertion.  (Bear,  hear!)  The  gallant 
officer  haa  contended  that  there  was  evi- 
dence on  which  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst 
might  be  founded,  as  to  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Burmese  war,  but  thstt 
there  was  none  on  which  be  could 
be  condemned  with  respect  to  the  af- 
lair  of  Barrackpore.  But  why  had 
they  no  information  on  that  subject? 
It  might  be  very  true  that  particular 
circumstances  might  require  great  promp- 
titude of  exertion,  but  then  after  modtfas' 
and  months  had  passed  away,  was 
it  unreasonable  to  demand  that  some  in- 
formation sbould  be  given  on  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  service  irt 
India  ?  The  galldut  officer  recommended' 
secrecy  with  respect  to  these  proceedings, 
and  he  instanced  the  case  in  which  he, 
having  been  engaged  in  a  commission  of 
inquiry  after  the  mutiny  at  Vellove,  had 
recommended  secrecy,  and  a  di«oontinu- 
ance  of  further  proceedings  to  the  Com- 
pany. He  (Col.  Stanhope)  had  no  doubt 
of  the  foct,  yet  he  remembered  that  ne^ 
withstanding  his  love  for  secrecy,  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet,  and  a  very  good  oncf 
too,  on  that  subject.  Having  thus  an- 
swered tlie  gallant  officer's  facts,  he  would 
now  come  to  some  of  the  statements  aaade* 
by  the  learned  gentleman,  and  he  regretted 
that  hon.  gentlemen  in  (Hscussing  a  mie»* 
tlon  of  this  importance,  should  make  looff 
speeches  enough  to  set  one  to  sleep,  instead 
of  adhering  to  facts.  Hie  learned  gentle- 
man had  told  them,  that  according  to  thtf 
law  of  natrons,  the  island  of  Shapoorcor 
being  our  territory,  we  were  jostiiied  ift 
going  to  war  for  its  invasion.  He  would 
tell  the  learned  gentleman  that  if  tbeP 
Company  went  to  war  as  some  people 
vrent  to  law— for  trifles,  they  would  nt^er 
cease  to  be  engaged  in  hostilities.—* 
{ Laughter. J ^The  learned  gentleman  had 
told  them  of  the  preparations  that  had  been 
made  to  invade  Bengal,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  Caketta.     The  Idea  waa  abeo- 
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lotely  ridiculous,  and  none  but  a  lawyer 
would  have  thouj^hi  of  it.  (Laughter.) 
He  had  said  the  Burmese  army  was  ready 
to  move  on  Calcutta,  which  it  might  reach 
in  founeen  days.  Tlie  distance  was  only 
•even  hundred  miles,  and  the  l^med 
gentleman  must  liave  supposed  that,  to  get 
orer  it  in  that  Ume,  the  troops  would  move 
as  rapidly  as  his  own  tongue.  fLtmghter.J 
He  must  say,  without  meaning  any  per- 
sonal ofifence  to  the  learned  gentleman, 
tliat  to  talk  of  the  Burmese  seizing  the 
ibur  cities  of  Bengal,  and  coming  up  to 
Calcutta,  was  quite  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
Haring  replied  to  the  learned  gentleman's 
fted,  be  would  now  go  over  the  whole 
campaign,  f Laughter.)  He  freely  ad- 
mitted, that  in  tbe  progress  of  that  cam- 
pugn,  great  praise  was  due  to  the  army, 
not  le»  for  the  patience  with  which  they 
cnduivd  the  diseases  to  which  they  were 
aposed  in  tbe  swamps,  than  for  their 
biatwy  in  the  field.  (Hearj  hear  I)  But 
from  this  pnuae  he  most  certainly  would  ex- 
cept tbe  Governor- general.  It  appeared  to 
Urn,  that  tbe  court  never  seemed  disponed 
to  offer  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  govern- 
ment, except  when  it  did  something  very 
■bnird.  To  talk  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Ixird  Ambef&t  for  commencing  and carry- 
ii^  on  the  Burmese  war,  reminded  him  of 
what  had  been  once  said  of  tlie  Walcheren 
eipedition — tbat  it  bad  been  wisely  plan* 
Bed}  and  ably  conducted.  (Heary  hear  ! ) 
This  war  of  Lord  Amherst  had  cost  the 
Company  ten  millions  of  money,  which 
TO  as  much,  or  more,  than  had  Ix^en  ex- 
pended in  tbe  two  campaigns  conducted 
bjr  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  As  to  the 
Ouse  of  the  war  itself,  he  contended  that 
that  wfaicb  had  been  shown,  would  not 
JQstiff  it.  Real  danger  to  tbe  Company's 
iwwfssiona  could  alone  sanction  the  policy 
of  a  war— not  audi  danger  as  the  learned 
ffendeman  apprehended  in  the  invasion  of 
Cdcutta,  burdangcr  from  the  aggression 
of  a  force  calculattd  to  disturb  the  peace 
sfoor  territories.  As  to  the  attack  on 
<Nir  fubjects  in  the  island  of  Shapooree,  a 
fcw  men  would  have  been  sufficient  to  re. 
!**■  it.  But  a  mere  incursion  beyond 
Mr  frontier-line  could  not  be  prevented, 
*  we  could  Dot  in  such  an  extensive  fron- 
^  keep  up  a  police  or  military  force 
•vflkiettt  for  that  purpose.  But  idFter  aJl, 
Ae  main  question  was,  as  to  whether  it 
^M  potitie  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
Birman  empire,  and  to  detach  from  it 
IBegn,  Arracaa,  and  Aaaara.  One  ob« 
>ntKion  here  naturally  suggested  itself; 
it  was,  diat  Governors-general  of  India, 
nd  their  nnniaters,  had,  at  all  times,  a 
direet  interest  in  carrying  on  a  war. 
(Cria  €f  "  Noy  no.")  He  maintained, 
^>tj  bad.  A  thoinand  circumstances 
contributed  to  hm^  a  war  profitable  to 
tMTMMM  \nfgti  in  office  in  India.  He  would 
even  add,  that  the  hon.  gentlciiicn  within 


the  bar  ((he  Directors)  had  also  a  direct 
intcre&t  in  a  war,  as  it  always  increased' 
their  patronage  ;  but  the  great  body  of  tlie 
proprietors  had  no  such  interest.  What- 
ever sum  might  be  spent  in  a  war,  the 
amount  of  ttieir  dividends  was  in  general' 
the  same ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  should' 
be  cautious  of  giving  their  approbation  vd 
military  excursions  not  calk'd  for  by  ab- 
solute necessity.  But  when  wars  were' 
commenced,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  court 
to  withhold  their  approval  of  them,  unless 
tiiey  were  carried  on  with  ability.  Now 
looking  at  the  different  places  in  wfaicb 
the  Company's  troops  were  engaged,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  any  merit  was  due 
to  the  Governor-general,  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  provided. 
Fhim  one  place  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat through  a  want  of  provisions ;  -from 
another,  through  want  of  other  necessary 
supplies.  As  to  Rangoon,  if  it  were 
found  necessary  to  make  a  diversion  iit 
that  quarter,  he  would  have  had  no  ob- 
jection that  Lord  Amherst  should  haver 
been  sent  thither— but  whatever  might 
have  been  tbe  importance  of  the  possession 
of  Rangoon,  surely^  troops  ought  not  \xf 
have  been  sent  there  in  the  nriny  season. 
Ho  was  astonished  to  hear  any  man  of  ex- 
perience defend  such  a  cour&e. 

Sir  John  Makobn  in  explanation  oh. 
served,  that  what  he  had  said  was,  that  In- 
dependently of  the  contest  arising  fronr 
tlie  disputed  possession  of  Shapooree,  such 
wan  tlie  disposition  of  the  Burmese,  that 
sooner  or  later  a  war  must  ensue.  As  ttf 
not  potises&ing  information',  all  he  had 
Said  was,  (hat  not  having  read  all  of  the 
documents  before  the  court,  he  was  disposed 
to  confido  in  (he  recommendation  of  thd 
Directors,  who  had  full  information  on  the 
subject,  and  upon  their  proposal  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Col.  Sianhojie  said,  that  ^  sooner  or  later" 
were  sweeping  terms,  which  might  embrace 
any  period,  however  distant. 

Sir  John  Seweli  said  that  the  vote  now 
submitted  to  the  court  not  having  come 
recommended  by  the  unanimous  vote  ot 
the  directors,  he  could  not  help  inferring 
that  the  want  of  that  unanimity  arose 
from  a  doubt  as  lo  tbe  justice  of  the  war. 
Upon  that  point  he  too  had  bis  doiibt^ 
or  rather  he  might  say,  that  he  bad  no 
doubt  that  the  war  was  commenced  with- 
out necessity.  His  learned  friend  (Mr. 
R.  Jackson)  had  told  them  that  he  read 
through  the  thirteen  folio  volumes  of 
papers  on  tliis  subject. 

Mr.  A.  Jackum.'^'*  I  did  not  say  I  read 
the  whole  of  the  tliirteen  volumes ;  I  only 
said  that  I  endeavoured  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  general  subject  of 
their  contents." 

Sir/.  Stteea  continued. — He  had  d^ 
vofed  all  tbe  hours  of  one  day,  and  was 
not  able  to  get  through  the  contents  of 

one 
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one  volume ;  he  was  not  therefore  asham- 
ed  to  say,  tluitbe  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  whole  thirteen.     How- 
ever,  he  believed  that  he  did  know  enough 
to  justify  him,  and  that  the  court  knew 
enough  to  justify  them,  in  refusing  a  vote 
of   thanks   to    the   Governor-general   of 
India,  on  this  occasion.— (/f«or/)     The 
first  point  to  be  taken  into  connideration 
was,    the  justice  of  the  war.     Upon  this 
subject  there  were  two  letters  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general,  the  first  dated   the  2l8t 
of  November  1823,  and  the  second  dated 
the  Sd  of  November  1825.     In  this  second 
letter  the  Governor-general  made  a  great 
parade  of  the  intentions  of  the  Burmese 
to  carry  on  a  war  within  the  British  terri- 
tories, as  if  he  sought  a  justification  of  his 
measures  from  that  cause.    But  in  the  first 
letter,   the  only  causes  mentioned  were, 
first,    the   molestation    of   the    elephant 
hunters,  and  next,  the  dispute  about  the 
little  idand  of  Shapooree.     His  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Jackson)  bad  said  that  this 
island  had  been   proved  indisputably   to 
belong  to  the  Company.     He  concurred 
with  him  in  believing,  that  if  that  fact 
could  be  clearly  established,    we   would 
be  justified    in    asserting,    by    force    of 
arms,    our  right  to  its  possession.     He 
agreed,  that  if  we  expected  to  be  attacked, 
we  were  not  bound  to  wait  until  the  attack 
was  actually  made.    The  same  principle 
applied  to  nations.     According  to  national 
law,    the  evident  intention  of  immediate- 
attack  on  one  side,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
aggression  on  the  other,  even  before  the 
attack  was  fitually  commenced.      Now 
let  the  court  inquire  into  what  was  the 
state  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  the  island 
of  Shapooree.  It  was  said  to  be  contiguous 
to  our  territories,  separated  from  it  on  one 
side  by  a  narrow  stream,  while  the  river 
divided  it  on  tlie  other  from  that  of  the 
Burmese.     There  was,  it  appeared,  water 
at  both  sides,  as  of  course  there  must,  as 
it  was  an  island;   but  the  difference  be* 
tween  our  side  and  that  of  tlie  Burmese 
was,  that  at  the  former    the  water  was 
fordable,  but  at  the  latter  it  was  not,  and 
the    deep    water  was  alleged  to  be   the 
territorial  boundary  between  the  two  states. 
In  a  dispute  of  that  kind  he  tliougbt  it 
would  not  have  been  very  difficult  to  ap. 
point  commissioners  of  inquiry  at  both 
sides,  with  the  power  to  decide.     That  at 
least  ought  to  have  been  attempted,  before 
the  Company  was  involved  in  a  war.     It 
was,  he  supposed,  assumed,  that  because 
the  island  happened    to  be    within   the 
British  boundary  line,  that  therefore  the 
possession  necessarily  rested  in  us.     This 
he  thought  was  assuming  too  much.     It 
was  begging  the  whole  question  at  once, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  territorial  pos- 
sessions belonging  to  one  power,  mi^ht  be 
situate  within  the  dominions,  tliough  not 
subject  (o  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  and 


this  was  seen  every  day.     Mere  juxta  po- 
sition, tlien,  did  not  constitute  a  right  to 
possession.     What   other  claim  had   the 
Company  alleged  ?     Tliis  island  was  said 
to  have  been  in  our  possession  since  1790; 
we  bad  had  it  measured,  and  had  granted  a 
lease  of  it.     Tlie  lease  it  app^fred  had 
been   granted   in    1801 — no  very  remote 
antiquity  for  the  claim  of  ancient  title. 
He  believed  that  our  possession  of  Chitta- 
gong  itself,  would  bie  found  to  be  within 
the  memory  of  man.     As  our  sovereignty 
over  the  island  of  Shapooree  was  of  so  re- 
cent a  date,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
lease  of  it  would  particularly  set  forth  its 
situation  and  boundary.     On  looking  over 
tlie  lease,  however,  he  found  that  it  was 
not  a  specific   lease  of   that  island,    but 
that  it  had  lieen  let  along  with  a  piece  of 
adjacent  land  ;  tliat  it  had  been  nominally 
included  in  ^e  lease,  without  any  consi- 
deration having  been  given  for  it.     It  was 
added,  that  it  was  measured  by  order  of 
the  Indian  government,  in  1801,  with  a 
view  to  the  collection  of  revenue;  but  he 
had   seen  a  statement  in    which   it    was 
positively  asserted,  that  the  person  by  whom 
the  measurement  was  said  to  have  been 
made  had  never  set  a  rod  on  the  island. 
With  respect  to  the  lease,  it  was  clear,  that 
the  island  could  not  have  been  let  with 
a  view  to  cultivation,  as  it  ap])eared  tliat 
the  only  use  made  of  it,  was  the  driving 
over  on  it,  from  the  main  land,  a  few  ani- 
roals,  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  rank  forage 
which  it  aiibrded.  The  Mughs  were  in  the 
habit  of  driving  over  their  buffaloes  to  pas- 
ture there  in  the  day,  but  they  never  re- 
mained on  the  island  during  the  night, 
either  from  a  fear  of  disease,  or  from  dread 
of  being  attacked   by  the  Burmese.     If 
tlie  latter  cause  prevented  them,  it  would 
afford  a  tolerably  fair  presumption,   that 
the  Burmese  bad  never  quietly  acquiesced 
in  our  possession  of  .the  island,  or  in  the 
use  and  occupation  of  it  by  the  Mughs. 
From  tlie  papers  before  the  court  he  found, 
tliat  in  1822  the  Burmese  had  built  two  or 
three  houses  on  the  island,  which  the  Bri- 
tish force  got  orders  to  destroy,  and  they 
were  accordingly  pulled  down.     Ihis  af- 
forded an  additional  proof,  that  our  title 
was  not  an  undisputed  one  up  to  that  pe- 
riod.    In  tlie  year  181S,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  individuals  of  tlie  Mugh  nation 
on  tlie  island ;  and  when  questioned  as  to 
the  right  they  had  to  be  there,  tlicy  an- 
swered, that  their  fathers  had  obtained  a 
lease  of  it  from  one  of  the  Company's  offi- 
cers, in  the  year  1790.     Now,  if  this  were 
a  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  easily  proved. 
If  a  grant  had  been  made,  it  might  liave 
been  very  easily  shewn  by  Uie  records  of 
the  transaction,  and  tiie  date  would  have 
been  put,  beyond  a  doubt.     But,  would  ii 
not  seem  somewhat  strange,  that  if  a  leaae 
were  granted  in  1790,  under  which  partiea 
claimed  in  181S,  that  a  new  lease  should 
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hiTe  been  granted  in  1801  ?     If  this  were 
90^  it  would  prove  that  the  public  businesA 
in  the  district  of  Cbittagong  must  have 
beea  conducted  in  a  very  careless  and  slo- 
venlj  manner.    From  what  he  had  already 
■id*  he  thought  it  was  quite  cpnclusive, 
that  the  Burmese  had  never  admitted  the 
rigbt  to  the  island  to  have  belonged  to  the 
C^pany ;  for,  if  they  had  thought  so,  it 
ms  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would 
not  have   erected   buildings  on   it.     He 
tkoaght  it  was  also  very  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  papen,  that  at  first  the  Governor- 
general,  Lord  Amherst,  did  not  believe 
thst  the  island  constituted  an  indefeasible 
portion  of  British  territory.     If  we  pos- 
sessed an  indefnttible  right  to  it,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations  would  be  equally 
applicable,  whether  the  island  comprised 
one  thousand  acres,  or  only  one  ;  for,  if  a 
nation  tamely  yielded  to  unjust  aggression 
one  acre  of  its  lawful  possessions,  it  would 
well  d^erve  to  lose  tlie  whole.     However 
small  or  insignificant  the  island  of  Sba- 
pooree  might  be,  if  it  constituted  an  inde- 
feasble  portion  of  the  British  territory,  it 
«ss  as  much  ours  as  Dover  Castle  or  the 
Iftle  of  Wight,  and  we  were  equally  bound 
to  defend  it.     But  what  said  the  Governor- 
general,  and  what  was  his  opinion,  as  to 
this  indefeasible  right?     Why,  he  at  first 
proposed  that  the  dispute  about  the  pos- 
session should  be  referred  to  two  persons, 
one  to  be  appointed  by  each  power.     But 
why  fehould  Lord  Amherst  have  adopted 
this  cour&e ;  why  submit  it  to  arbitration  ? 
If  he  thought  that  the  island  was  an  inde- 
fieaiible  portion  of  territory,  he  had   no 
r%fat  to  submit  the  claim  of  a  foreign 
power  respecting  it  to  arbitration*    He  was 
boQfid  by  his  oatli,  he  was  bound  by  his 
legvd  for  the  honour  of  the  British  flag, 
to  resist  with  immediate  and  open  force 
such  a  claimy  if  it  were  asserted  by  arms* 
To  talk  then  of  arbitration,  in  this  case, 
was  a  dereliction  of  duty,  unless  indeed 
the  noble  lord  bad  a  doubt  as  to  our  right 
of  possession  ;  and  if  be  did  entertain  such 
doubt,  he  ought  not  to  have  involved  the 
Gompaoy  in  a  war,  upon  a  point  which 
might  have .  been  settled  in  an  amicable 
nnnner.     But  in  the  same  letter  in  which 
this  opinion   of  Lord  Amherst  was  re- 
corded, he  found,  that  at  the  very  time  he 
was  oCRfriog  the  subject  to  arbitration  of 
two  persmis,  be  had  given  private  instruc- 
tions to  the  magistrate  at  Chittagong  not 
to  allow  the  place  to  be  given  up.     This 
■hewed  that  be  was  not  sincere  at  bottom 
in  proposing   the  arintration,  a  conduct 
vhoUy  unwortiiy  an  officer  of  his  high 
etatioo — thus  to  promise,  what  it  clearly 
Was  not  his   intention  to  fulfil.     (Hear^ 
hear  I  J     Such  conduct,  if  there  were  no- 
thing else  to  be  objected  to  the  noble  lord. 
Wis  in  bis  opinion  quite  sufficient  to  war- 
rant boo.  gentlemen  in  withholding  their 
lo  the  vote  of  thanks  to  his  l<»dahip. 


He  did  hope  that  that  court  would  not 
suffer  it  to  he  entered  amongst  its  records, 
and  to  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  it  had 
sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  thanks  such  shuf- 
fling i)olicy  as  that  of  tlie  noble  lord  to- 
vrards  tlie  Burmese,  in  the  early  stage  of 
this  affair ;  policy  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  world,    would  no  doubt  lessen   that 
character  for  sincerity    and   good  faith,' 
which    the   British    name    had    hitherto 
borne.     {Hear,  hear  /)     But  it  seemed  tn 
have  been  set  up  as  a  kind  of  justification 
of  his  lordship's  course,  that  this   little 
island  of  Shapooree  was  neutral  ground—* 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  **  no  man*s  land," 
not  belonging  to  the  Burmese,  or  to  the 
British,  but  frequently  used  in  common 
by  both.     This  was  a  mode  of  defence  of 
which  those  who  adopted  it  ought  to  be 
ashamed — ^but  such  as  it  was,  he  would 
examine  how  far  it  went.    It  appeared  by 
the  papers,  that  Mr.  Lee  Warner  stated 
in   18^1   that  this  island  was  what  was 
denominated  a  ckur,  which  meant  a  piece . 
of  neutral  ground.     Was  it  not  somewhat 
singular  that  that  should  have  been  des- 
cribed as  neutral  ground  in  1821,  which 
it  was  said  had  been  claimed  by  the  Com- 
pany as  far  back  as  the  year  1790 — which 
had  been  measured  and  let  out  on  lease  by 
tlie  Company? 

Dr.  GUchrtMi,  here  observed  that  the 
word  chur  literally  meant  an  island! 
{Hear,  hear,  hear/) 

Sir  J.  Seweliuddi  perhaps  it  might  be 
so,  but  a«  he  had  read  the  papers,  it  ap- 
peared to  bira  that  neutral  ground  vras 
meant :  however,  he  would  not  positively 
say,  as  he  had  read  over  the  papera  in  haste 
and  might  have  been  mistaken.     In  this 
declaration  of  war,   he  (Sir  J.   Sewell) 
would  contend  that  the  noble  lord  had  di- 
rectly riolated  an  act  of  parliament  lor 
regulating  the  conduct  of  Governors-ge- 
neral of  India.     He  contended,  that  the 
noble  lord  acted  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
spirit  of  that  act — for  even  admitting  tlie 
sliooting  of  a  seaman  belonging  to  us  to 
have    been  an  act  of  aggression   which 
would  justify  a  war,  still  there  was  suf- 
ficient time  between  that  period  and  the 
actual  declaration  of  war  to  have  commu- 
nicated with  the   Board  of  Control,  and 
got  its  advice  as  to  the  course  it  might  be 
advisable  to  adopt.     It   was  well  known 
that  tar  a  long  time  before  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities,  there  existed  differences 
with  the  Burmese,  as  to  the  posseasion  of 
the  island  of  Shapooree. 

The  rAotrrnan.— Lord  Amherst  was  rot 
in  India  at  the  period  of  those  differences. 
Sir  J.  Sev>eU  continued.— That  might 
be  so,  but  when  he  went  out,  he  must 
have  heard  something  of  those  disputes, 
and  should  have  made  representations  on 
the  subject  to  tlie  government  here,  before 
he  proceeded  to  a  declaration  of  open  war. 
Tlie  great  difference  in  the  tone  of  the 
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noMe  lord's  two  letters  to  which  he  had 
before  aliuded,  shewed,  that  at  first  there 
was  not  that  catKe  of  hostility,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  the  nohle  lord  was  in  his 
second  letter  so  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  was  stated  in  one 
of  the  papers  before  the  court,  that  Cap- 
tain Fecbell  had  had  some  negocialions 
^ith  the  Burmese,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Sewell) 
would  Uke  to  know  what  was  the  nature 
of  those  negociations,  and  whether  they 
referred  to  &e  particular  matters  on  which 
the  war  bad  afterwards  been  declared. 
Taking  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
into  consideration ;  seeing,  that  the  riglit 
to  the  island  of  Sbapooree  was  not  indis- 
putably proved  to  bie  vested  in  the  Com- 
pany, and  upon  the  establishment  of  such 
proof  the  whole  question  of  the  justice  of 
the  war  turned ;  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously vote  for  thanks  being  given  to  the 
noble  lord,  when  those  who  brought  for- 
ward that  motion,  had  failed  to  prove  the 
justice  or  necessity  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  it  was  founded. 

Mr.  R.  Jadctany  in  explanation,  begged 
toiay^  that  the  argument  of  tlie  Company's 
rigtit  to  the  possession  of  Shapooree  was 
taken  from  the  admission  of  the  Burmese 
themaelves.  They  had  admitted  that  Slia- 
poorce  was  always  considered  an  appen- 
dage to  the  four  great  cities  of  Bengal, 
and  those  places  having  been  ceded  by  the 
Rajah  of  Arracan,  it  followed  that  the 
Company,  to  whom  the  cession  was  made, 
bad  the  same  right  to  the  island,  as  was 
admitted  to  have  been  vetted  in  the  R^Jah. 

Mr.  TrantvXA^  that  the  learned  judge 
(Sir  J.  Sewell)  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  word  dmr  meant  a  neutral  ground ; 
It  naaiit  a  bank  of  sand,  which  had  become 
an  island.  The  learned  gent,  bad  asked^ 
when  the  case  of  this  island  was  made  the 
■ubject  of  discuasion  in  1809,  it  was  not 
then  proved  that  the  Company*s  title  was 
deary  and  bow  had  it  happened  that  if  it 
waa  let  out  on  lease  by  the  Company  at 
one  period^  it  should  have  so  soon  after 
been  again  let  out?  Now  be  begged  to 
answer,  that  the  Company's  title  was  not 
disputed  at  that  time .  As  to  the  second 
qnaMion,  be  would  say,  that  the  parties 
to  whom  the  first  lease  had  been  given,  not 
thinking  the  place  worth  the  trouble  of 
cuitivauon,  neglected  it,  and  it  then  be> 
came  occupied  by  persons  who  had  no 
right  to  it.  Hie  Company  tlierelbra  sought 
to  BBsume  its  possession,  and  sent  a  party 
of  sepoys  thither ;  these  were  attacked,  and 
most  of  them  killed,  by  the  Burmese 
troops.  Here  was  bloodslied,  and  some 
of  the  Company's  servants  put  to  death. 
Was  not  tlie  Company  bound,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  assert  its  honour,  and 
resent  the  insult  offered  ?  In  fact,  it  was 
impossible  to  decline  coming  to  hostilities, 
unless  the  Company  were  prepared  to 
yield  all  Bengal ;  for  the  king  of  Burmah 


demanded  the  whole  of  Bengal  as  his,  and 
the  island  of  Shapooree  as  a  part  of  it.  Such 
was  the  insolence  of  the  Burmese,  that  if 
Lord  Amherst  was  to  blame  for  any  thin^ 
it  waa  for  being  too  gentle  towards  them 
in  the  ilrs^  instance.  If  they  had  not  beea 
resisted  on  that  occasion,  it  would  soon 
have  been  necessary  to  do  so  on  some  other 
point ;  for  it  evidently  was  their  intention 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us.  He  had  read 
all  the  papers,  and  he  thought  they  ftilly 
bora  out  the  motion  before  the  courtw— 
(Hear,  hear  I ) 

Sir  John  Sewell,  in  explanation ,  said  that 
it  was  in  1813  that  two  men  were  on  the 
island  of  Sbapooree,  which  they  claimed  in 
right  of  a  lease  nsade  to  their  fathers  by  an 
agent  of  the  Company  in  1790.  It  wan, 
he  repeated,  strange  that  if  such  a  lease 
had  been  made  at  that  period,  no  better 
evidence  could  have  been  given  than  the 
evidence  of  those  two  men. 

Mr.  Rigby  thought  that  the  course  pur* 
sued  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  oppoaed 
the  motion  of  thanks  before  the  court,  was 
extremely  singular.  It  was  strange  they 
should  seek  to  attack  the  diaracter  of  Lord 
Aroberet,  who  now  occupied  so  laige  a 
space  in  the  eye  of  Europe,  and  upon  such 
grounds  as  they  had  chosen.  Some  of 
those  charges  rested  upon  direct  miscon- 
struction, and  ochera  upon  arguments  and 
assumptions  of  facts  wholly  p'oundlesa. 
He  did  expect  that  if  the  noble  lord  were 
to  be  opposed  in  that  court,  something 
more  substantial  than  any  thing  he  bad  yet 
heard  would  have  been  urged  against  him  ; 
instead  of  which  he  had  heard  nothing  that 
could  warrant  any  honourable  person  in 
withholding  his  assent  to  tlie  motion  bcu 
fore  them.  He  had  read  the  papers,  and 
he  thought  that  they  fully  justified  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon,  chsirman,  and 
the  resolution  submitted.  Could  it  be 
denied  that  tlie  blood  of  the  native  subjects 
of  tlia  Company  bad  been  shed«i-that  the 
Company's  property  had  been  attacked  and 
their  territory  iniiiided?  Yet  afker  this, 
whi6h  would  have  justified  an  immediate 
recourse  to  hostilities,  the  noble  lord  pre^ 
ferred  to  arrange  the  affair,  if  possible»  in 
an  amicable  manner.  It  would  be  seen  In 
his  letter,  that  at  first  a  kind  of  reprimand 
was  sent  to  the  officer  of  the  district,  for 
baring  made  too  much  of  the  afiUr.  What 
was  his  next  course?  He  named  several 
officers,  Captdna  Canning*  Scott,  and 
othera  (some  of  whom  had  been  on  mis* 
sions  to  Ava,  and  dl  of  them  men  of  con- 
siderable skill  and  experience),  as  commis- 
sioners, to  settle  the  matter,  if  practicable^ 
by  arbitration.  What  was  the  result?  Se 
far  from  coming  to  any  terms  of  agrees 
ment,  the  Burmese  government  threatened 
that  they  would  take  possession  of  Dacca, 
and  tlie  other  chief  places  of  Bengd ;  that 
they  would  pursue  the  British  as  far  as 
Calcutta,  and  that  after  this  they  would 
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nmnh  to  England,  f  laughter, J  Tbeso 
wvre  the  very  words  used  in  the  paper  be- 
fore the  court.  It  was  clear,  as  bas  been 
■aid,  that  they  could  not  know  the  power 
of  the  Company,  which  they  afiected  so 
imicfa  to  despise,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
Co  teach  them  what  the  strength  of  that 
Company  was.  The  noble  lord  bad  done 
10;  he  had  successfully  repulsed  thtise 
arogant  inraders,  defeated  them  on  their 
own  terrftorJes,  and  compelled  them  to  sue 
tSur  peace.  And  yet  aAer  this,  they  were 
told  by  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  that 
die  nolile  lord  deserved  as  Httle  credit  for 
putting  an  end  to  that  war  as  that  man 
should,  who  had  scattered  firebrands 
about,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  eitin- 
guishing  the  conflagration !  From  all  that 
he  hod  seen  of  the  papers,  and  he  had 
fonc  through  a  gru^t  portion  of  them,  with 
coQsiderable  attention,  it  appeared  to  him 
Co  be  clearly  established,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  throughout  conducted  himself  as 
a  wise  and  able  statesman,  acting  with  the 
most  cautious  prudence  before  liostilities 
had  commenced,  but  with  promptitude 
and  decision  after  they  were  unavoidable. 
{Bear,  hear  I)  An  hon.  proprietor  had 
regretted  the  absence  of  Sir  Thomas  Mon- 
ro oo  the  present  occasion.  If  he  joined 
in  that  regret,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  One  court  at  the  presence  of 
another  officer  (Sir  J.  Malcolm,)  who 
was  a  host  in  himself,  and  whose  observa- 
tions on  the  question  before  them  were 
most  important.  He  trusted  tliat  the 
court  would  strip  tliis  question  of  the 
dsoisCry  in  which  some  of  the  proprietors 
had  attempted  to  involve  it ;  and  that  if 
there  should  not  be  an  unanimous  vote, 
tbsAt  decision  would  sliew  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  proprietors  had  viewed  it 
in  its  proper  light.  He  would  not  waste 
the  time  of  the  court  by  entering  at  any 
length  into  another  ground  of  attack 
which  had  been  made  on  Lord  Amherst, 
namely,  that  he  was  a  man  wholly  unfit 
fior  the  high  ofllce  which  he  held,  llie 
court,  on  a  former  occasion,  had,  he 
concaved,  come  to  a  very  pt'oper  judg- 
ment oa  that  subject ;  and  the  successful 
career  of  the  noble  lord  since  then  fully 
attested  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 
{JJiear,  hear  !) 

Mr.  5.  Dixon,  said,  that  in  the  experi- 
ence of  a  long  life,  he  had  never  wit- 
n«aed  ao  ailemoon  so  improperly  spent 
in  special  pleading,  as  that  of  which  they 
were  now  nearlv  at  the  conclusion.  The 
question  before  the  court  was  whether 
thanks  should  be  given  to  Lord  Amherst? 
That  noblfman  had  gone  out  to  India  in 
1833,  and  yet  hon.  gentlemen,  in  review- 
ing his  conduct  since  then,  had  felt  it  ne- 
ccaaery  to  fb  into  matters  which  had  oc- 
curred iMT  India  years  ago,  and  with  which 
Che  gavcmment  of  I^rd  Amherst  had 
BOChiag  i»  do.  {Hear^  hear/)     One  gen - 
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tlemanhad  told  them  a  very  long<itory  about 
a  lease  of  this  island  of  Sbapooree  which 
had  been  given  to  two  Mughs  (Laughier')f 
but  he  forgot  to  say  (and  it  was  rather 
surprising,  sin^  he  was  so  very  minute 
in  other  particulars)  whetlier  it  was  for 
seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  yean^ 
(Hear,  hear!)  or  to  tell  them  whether 
me  Mughs,  if  they  got  a  lease  could  read 
it.  {Hear,  hear!)  But  in  sober  serious- 
ness, all  this  talk  about  this  little  island 
or  sandbank  was  quite  beside  the  question, 
which  really  was,  could  Lord  Amiierst, 
circumstanced  as  India  was  when  he  went 
out,  have  avoided  going  to  war  ?  It  was 
well  known  that,  long  before  then,  the 
name  of  the  Burmese  had  spread  terror 
among  several  of  the  native  powers  of 
India.  Their  ambitious  desire  to  en- 
croach on  our  territories  was  also  well 
known ;  and  there  was  no  doubt,  if  we 
had  given  way  to  those  encroachments,  it 
would  have  been  generally  believed  In 
India  that  we  bad  done  so,  not  fl-om  any 
sense  of  the  justice  of  the  Burman  causey 
but  from  a  fear  of  tlieir  arms.  (Hear,  hear!) 
The  Burmese  had  arrived  at  that  pitch  of 
arrogance,  that  either  we  must  have  put 
them  down,  or  they  would  have  inevitably 
invaded  our  territories.  ( Hear,  hear  !) 
From  all  he  had  heard  and  read,  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  Uiat  the  war  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Company  had  been  unavoid- 
able; that  it  had  been  conducted  with 
great  skill,  and  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion :  and  in  that  conviction  he 
would  give  his  hearty  assent  to  the  vote  of 
thanks.  {Hear,  hear!) 

Sir  Charles  Forbei  said,  it  would  hAVB 
been  bis  anxious  wish  tfiat  tlie  present 
vote  should  pass  with  unanimity ;  yet  he 
felt  himself,  though  with  reg^t,  bound 
to  oppose  it.  He  had  done  every  thing  ih 
his  power  to  make  himself  acquainted 
witli  the  subject,  and  from  all  the  informit. 
tion  he  derived  firom  the  papers  laid  oti 
the  table,  and  from  other  sources,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  withhold  his  approbation^ 
from  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  in 
commencing  tlie  Burmese  war,  and  on 
other  points  connected  with  his  adminis- 
tration. He  was  not  aware  of  any  circum- 
stance which  could  induce  him  to  think 
tluit  that  war  had  been  just,  necessary,  and 
unavoidable.  If  the  Burmese  were  the 
wild  barbarians  which  they  had  been  d^ 
scribed  to  be,  their  petty  incarklona 
were  not  worthy  of  our  notice,  at 
least  that  kind  of  notice  which  we  had 
taken,  nor  had  they  ever  deserved  the  ini- 
porunce  which  the  Indian  government 
attached  to  them.  If  a  gentleman  wits 
met  by  a  blackguard  and  insulted  by  him 
in  the  street,  would  it  be  thought  that  he 
asserted  his  honour  properly  by  eutering 
into  a  ruffian  contest  with  him  on  die 
spot?  Undoubtedly  he  would  not.  He 
did  not  mean   to  say  that  a  man  should 
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not  oppose  force  by  force,  but  having 
exerted  sufficient  force  to  repel  the  insult, 
the  contest  ought  not  to  have  been  carried 
further.  The  hon.  Chairman  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  resolution  should 
be  passed  unanimously.  But  he  appeared 
to  put  out  of  bis  view  that  this  same  re- 
solution had  not  passed  with  unanimity 
among  the  Directors  themselves.  If  the 
Court  of  Directors  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  an  unanimous  vote,  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  such  unanimity 
froni  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  where 
the  same  information  was  not  possessed, 
where  not  two  men  had  been  able  to  go 
through  the  documents  presented  to  their 
inspection.  He  much  regretted  that  the 
information  which  had  been  a&ked  on  this 
subject  last  year,  and  which  was  now  in 
tlie  possession  of  the  court,  had  not  been 
printed  ;  the  expense^  no  doubt,  might  have 
been  considerable,  but  the  advantage 
would  have  been  more  than  commensurate. 
He  knew,  however,  that  those  papers  re- 
lating to  the  Burmese  war  could  not  be 
long  kept  from  the  view  of  the  public. 
They  must  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  was  convinced  that  no 
minister  would  rise  and  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  and  his  army, 
witlMHit  first  moving  that  those  papers  be 
.printed.  He  regretted  much  Uiatsuch  an 
important  event  as  the  mutiny  at  B.)rrack- 
,pore,  and  the  proceedings  consequent  on  it, 
sliould  be  buried  in  oblivion  without  any 
inquiry  being  instituted.  ,  That  was  not 
the  way  to  conciliate  our  Indian  native 
subjects.  Suppose  such  a  circumstance 
,aa  a  mutiny  amongst  our  troops  occurred 
in  this  country,  and  that  that  mutiny  was 
resisted  with  immediate  force,  and  that  500 
of  our  fellow  subjects  fell  by  the  bullets  of 
their  white  comrades,  what  would  be  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  when  an  in- 
quiry wa.s  demanded,  it  should  be  met  by 
observations  of  this  kind—**  For  God's 
sake,  do  not  look  at  the  case — do  not  in- 
quire farther  or  you  may  discover  that  the 
^unfortunate  men  were  driven  to  the  course 
they  had  taken.** — There  was  he  believed 
.BO  instance  ctf  a  mutiny  in  this  country, 
which  had  not  been  provoked  by  some  sort 
of  ill-treatment,  to  the  redress  of  which, 
that  mutiny  ultimately  led.  {ffear !)  Let 
the  court  see  how  the  case  stood  with  res- 
pect to  the  regin'.ents  which  had  mutinied 
at  Barrackpore.  It  was  truly  said,  that  they 
had  marched  a  thousand  miles  in  order  to 
be  embarked  for  Rangoon,  and  in  the 
whole  of  that  march  not  a  single  instance 
of  desertion  took  place.  But  then  they 
had  marched  with  all  the  comforts  usually 
allowed  to  soldiers  on  march  in  India,  that 
was  with  a  sufficient  number  of  coolies  and 
bullocks  to  carry  their  baggage.  When 
ordered  to  march  from  Barrackpore,  the 
same  acconmiodations  were  not  afibrded. 
C^olioB  §od  cattle  were  not  aupfilied,  and 


the  men  had  no  prospect  but  of  submitting 
to  carry  their  own  cooking  utensils,  which 
among  men  of  high  caste  was  always  con- 
sidered a  disgrace.     Government  would 
not  furnish  them  with  bullocks,  but  it  al- 
lowed them  a  certain  sum  to  supply  them- 
selves, and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  catlie 
in  the  market,  that  the  sum  was  found  in- 
sufficient.    They  could  not  get  tlie  cattle 
and  they  refused  to  march.     He  entreated 
the  court  not  to  sanction  principles,  which 
would  declare  that  they  did  not  dispense 
even  handed  justice  towards  their  subjects. 
Tlie  cheapest  way  to  govern  our  Indian 
subjects  would  be  to  establi^h  an  empire 
in  their  hearts,  and  raise  them  from  their 
present  state  of  degradation  ;  for  the  more 
they  were  elevated  towards  our  level,  the 
more  ready  would  be  their  obedience  lo 
that  government,  the  benefits  of  which  they 
had  begun  to  enjoy,  {Hear  f)  He  would 
most  cordially  assent  to  votes  of  thanks  re- 
cognizing the  skill  and  ability  of  our  offi- 
cers, and  the  bravery  and  admirable  disci- 
pline of  our  troops.     Upon  this  subject  he 
could  not  avoid  making  one  remark  on 
what  had  fallen  from  an  hon.  gent,  who 
had  proceeded  him.     That  learned  gent. 
(  Mr.  R.  Jackson)  had  said  that  he  would  give 
tlm  money  which  we  had  acquired  by  the 
war  to  the  troops.  He(SirC.  Forbes)  would 
also   consent,  whether  it  was  half  a  crore 
or  a  crore  of  rupees  tliat  should  be  shared 
amongst  the  troops,  but  not  for  the  reasons 
as:>igned  by  Uiat  learned  gent., — not  be- 
cause they  had  not  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
their  officers  and  marched  back  to  plunder 
the  temples  of  Ava.     H^  could  scarcely 
believe  his  ears  when  l)e  heard  the  learned 
gent,  urge  as  a  reason  for  rewarding  the 
troops  that  they  had  not  turned  traitors. 
With  respect  to  the  officers,  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  while  Lord  Amherst  and  others 
had  been  selected  for  honours  and  rewards, 
the  name  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who 
commanded   the  army  sent   against    the 
Burmese,  had  been  passed  over.     He  did 
not  mean  to  dispute  hisMajesty*s  right  to  ex- 
ercise his'prerogative  in  conferring  honours  ; 
but  he  did  hope  that  those  meritorious  indi- 
viduals whose  conduct  had  already  entitled 
them  to  distinction,  would  not  be  ultimately 
forgotten.      On  the  subject  of  Lord  Am- 
herst's promotion  in  the  peerage,  he  must 
regret  the  extremely  bad  taste  of  his  friends 
in  this  country  who  had  advised  the  con- 
nection of  his  new  title  (Earl  Amherst  of 
Arracan)  with  the  name  of  a  place  which 
had  become  the  charnel-house  of  his  couu.. 
try  men.     He  really  was  astonished  when 
he  had  read  that  title  in  the  gaaette. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  complained  that  it  was  hard 
upon  individuals  to  have  want  of  intelti. 
gence  and  understanding  attributed  to 
them,  because  they  were  not  able  to  com- 
prehend the  vast  mass  of  papers  which  had 
been  submitted  to  Uieir  inspection.  (Criez 
of  <«  Sipoke^  aifoke  !")    The  learned  gentle- 
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bmh  then  proceeded  to  restate  some  of  hit 
ftrmer  raiuirks  un  that  point,  amidst  con- 
rfderable  interruption. 

A  PraprieUtr  remarked,  this  is  not 
aa}Hanation  but  argument. 

The  Ckabrman.  "  T  much  doubt  wfiether 
kts  either,  [Hear,  hear  /)  it  certainly  is 
out  of  order." 

Dr.  GUehriai  begged  tliat  the  Chairman 
vottld  repeat  his  decision  if  he  had  given 
siy,  as  to  whether  he  «ras  out  of  order, 
Amt  be  bad  not  heard  him. 

The  Ckairman  said,  that  if  no  other 
proprietor  chose  to  address  the  court,  he 
would  now  put  the  question. 

Col.  Stanhope  suggested,  that  as  the 
court  was  then  so  thin,  and  as  tliere  were, 
he  believed,  twelve  of  the  directors  absent 
(and  from  their  absence  on  this  occasion 
it.was  fair  to  infer  their  hostility  to  the 
motion  liefore  the  court)  it  would  \ie 
better  to  defer  the  farther  consideration  of 
this  question  till  to-morrow.  (Cries  of 
"Goon/  "  '*go  on  /"  and  ««  ^wstion./") 

llie  amendment  was  now  put  from  tlie 
Amt  and  negatived  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

The  original  resolution  was  again  read. 

On  it«  lieing  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  PttUiton  said,  *'  from  the  observa- 
tions  of  the  gallant  Colonel  and  other  hon. 
memliers,  tliere  seems  to  me  to  be  an  i  nipres- 
SDD  that  the  vote  of  thanks  to  I<ord  Am. 
bent  vras  not  carried  in  tlic  Court  of  Di- 
ricCors  by  any  large  majority.  In  order  to 
cornet  such  a  mistake,  I  beg  to  Rssure 
the  court  tlmt  the  niajority  in  favour  of  the 
nootioa  now  before  them .  was,  among  the 
directors,  ve^  considerable." 

The  question  was  again  put  from  the 
cfaair^  -when  • 

Col,  Sltmhope  proposed  to  move  an  a. 
aendment. 

The  Chairman.  **  The  court  must  be 
aware  that  I  cannot  now  receive  any  mo- 
tion by  way  of  amendment  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  displacing  any  part  of  the 
Rsolutioi)  in  my  hand,  and  substituting 
other  and  contradict/>ry  words,  for  by  tlie 
decision  w  iitch  the  court  has  just  come  to,  it 
has  affirmed,  'that  the  original  motion 
•hall  stand  part  of  the  question.*  The 
court  ntay  negative  the  whole  if  it  tliinks 
proper  when  put  as  the  main  question,  biit 
any  amendment  that  is  proposed,  must  be 
by  way  of  addition  to  but  not  subversive  of 
iHiat  tbe  Court  have  recently  determined 
ifaall  be  the  main  question." 

Col.  Slankoiie  then  moved  the  following 
by  way  of  addition  to  the  original  motion. 

Rcsolvql— '<  llmt  the  thanks  of  this 
meetiog  pir^  due  to  Lord  An>lierst  for 
liaving  terminaCed  tlie  Burmese  war,  a 
war  wantonly  entered  into,  and  contrary 
to  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  all 
augmentation  nf  territory',  and  every  act 
of  war  agaioft  an  Indian  prince,  except 
far  wJ6Mekn€ie,    in    the  cam  of  actual 


hostilities,  is  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  interests,,  and  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation,  a  war  which  had 
been  ill-planned  and  supported,  and 
which,  by  extending  our  frontier  and 
connexions,  had  added  to  our  danger ; 
which  would  increase  the  burdens  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  thereby  injure  th^r 
agriculture,  their  commerce,  and  their 
resources !  and  which  must  ultimately 
hurt  tlie  trade  and  swell  the  national  debt 
of  G^eat  Britain.** 

llie  Chairman  added,  that  this  was  a 
repetition  of  the  original  amendment  on 
which  the  court  had  already  decided. 

Mr.  PaitUtm,  "  Tlie  addition  now  pro- 
posed would  make  a  direct  contradiction 
to  the  motion  which  the  court  had  decided 
should  stand  part  of  tbe  question.  To 
cement  the  two  in  one  resolution  would 
be  about  as  consistent  as  to  say  that  it  is 
dark  liecause  the  sun  shines«  [Heart 
hear !)  llie  addition  would  have  the 
eflect  of  thanking  Lord  Amherst  in  one 
part  of  the  resolution,  and  condemning 
htm  in  another.  In  my  opinion  it  ought 
not  for  a  moment  to  lie  listened  to.**  ' 

Mr.  Wigram.  »*  I  think  if  the  gallant 
Colonel  will  consider  for  a  moment,  he 
will  perceive  that  what  he  now  proposes 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  addition  to 
tlie  resolution  before  the  court,  but  a  new 
motion,  and  that  (o  adopt  the  second  would 
be  a  decided  contradiction  to  the  first.  I 
iiope,  therefore,  the  gallant  Colonel  will 
see  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  it.** 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  the  amendment  should  not  be  put. 

The  Chaimian  declined  to  receive  it, 
and  put  the  original  motion,  which  waa 
carried  in  tbe  affirmative  with  only  flte 
dissentient  votes. 

Tlie  resolutions  of  thnnk:}  to  Sir  Thos. 
Monro,  Sir  A.  Campbell  and  the  other 
oflficers  of  the  at  my  engaged  in  the  Bur- 
mese war,  were  tiien  put  f^alim  and 
carried  unanimous] v. 

On  the  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  tbe 
army. 

Col.  Lusftingtnn  said,  "  Whatever  dif- 
flrrunce  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  war,  there  can  be  none  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  tbe  officers  and 
troops  engaged  in  it.  Their  gallantry  and 
ardour  on  every  occasion  when  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  enemy  however  great 
the  disparity  in  number,  their  xeal  and 
devotion  to  the  service  in  a  distant,  un- 
healthy and  difficult  country,  their  un- 
wearied perseverance  under  severe  priva- 
tions ;  their  patient  endurance  of  sickkiess 
and  the  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  with 
which  the  most  fatiguing  duties  were 
performed,  offifrcd  abundant  cause  for 
admiration*  while  the  benefits  that  have 
been  derived  to  the  national  intarests  by 
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their  noble  exertions^  entitle  ttiem  to  the ' 
bigliest  coQ)inem|atio9.    ■• 

**  It  is  with  no  common  feelings  of  pride 
end  satisfaction  that  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  court  while  I  read  a  short  pure- 
graph  from  the  goremor-generai's  orders 
of  the  II  til  April  last. 

*' '  To  the  native  troops  of  the  hon. 
Kest- India  Company,  who  have  so  often 
successfully  emulated  tlieir  European 
comrades  in  arms,  the  highest  meed  of 
•pproliation  and  ap]>lause  is  not  more 
cheerfully  accorded  tiian  it  has  been  hono- 
rably won.  The  Madras  sepoy  regiments 
destined  for  the  expedition  to  Ava,  obey- 
ed with  admirable  alacrity  and  teal  t(ie 
call  for  their  services  in  a  foreign  land 
involving  them  in  many  heavy  sacriBces 
and  privations.  This  devotion  to  their 
government  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  character  of  the  Coast  army,  not  more 
honorable  to  tberoaelves  than  it  is  doubt- 
Isss  gratifying  to  the  government  of  Fort 
St.  George,  as  affording  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  with  which  that  army  acknow- 
ledges the  paternal  anxiety  and  care  that 
ever  watches  over  and  consults  its  best 
interests  and  welfare.  The  detachment  of 
the  Bengal  native  troops  employed  in  Ava, 
consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  governor- 
general's  body  guard,  commanded  by 
Oapt.  Sneyd,  and  detachments  of  native 
artillery,  ba>e  been  animated  throughout 
by  the  noblest  spirit  of  gallantry  and  zeal, 
die  former  more  especially  are,  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree^  entitled  to  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  Supreme  Government  for  tlieir  vo- 
luntary offer  of  service  beyond  sea,  and 
for  their  distinguished  conduct  in  the 
field,  under  their  native  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean officers.' 

'*  It  wilt,  I  am  certain,  be  as  gratifying 
to  this  court  to  hear,  as  it  is  to  me  to  assert 
iti  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
devotion  of  the  Madras  army  to  the  public 
service  has  never  shone  more  conspicuously 
than  during  the  Burmese  war.  Every 
branch  of  the  Service  vied  with  each  other 
in  enthusiasm  and  seal.  Every  successive 
regiment  Uiat  was  ordered  for  embarkation 
considered  it  as  the  higliest  honour  that 
could  have  been  conferred  upon  them,  to 
b^  selected  for  foreign  service,  not  a  dis- 
seotSpg  voice  was  heard,  all  were  eager  to 
acquire  fame  and  add  to  the  good  name  of 
their  corps,  and  no  regret  wnstfelt  but  by 
those  who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  were 
incapable  of  proceeding. 

'*  As  iUostrative  of  this  high  military 
spirit  I  am  quite  confident  tlie  court  will 
iiot  consider  me  trespassing  too  much  on 
their  attention,  by  relating  two  most  in- 
teresting incidents,  amongst  many  others, 
which  occurred  during  the  embarkation  of 
the  native  troops.  They  were  communi- 
cated by  Col .  Conway,  tlie  adJMt^nt-gene* 
ral  of  the.  Madras,  army,  to  a  partleuiar 


friend  in  Uiis  country*  and  I  cannot  do. 
better  than  relate  them  in  bis  own  words. 

"  *  One  morning  I  went  to  the  beach  to  ■ 
see  a  nsgiment  embark,  a  sepoy  came  up  to 
me  with  two  children  in  his  arms,  he  said, 
*  Conway  Saheb,  I  am  a  volunteer  ^nd 
r^dy  to  go  into  the  boat,  but  what  is  to 
become  of  these  children;  their  mother 
died  last  night  of  cholera,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  protect  and  take  care  of  them  ;  I 
give  them  to  you,  and  will  go  and  do 
my  duty.*  I  took  the  boys,  sent  for  the 
adjutant  of  the  veteran  battalion,  and  de- 
sired him  to  bring  me  a  good  man  of  the . 
same  catte  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and 
to  him  I  made  over  tl>e  children,  with  a 
promise  of  reward  if  he  did  bis  duty  by 
them.  The  gallant  father  died  at  Ran. 
goon,  government  have  pensioned  the 
boys,  1  am  their  guardian,  and  faithAiUy 
will  I  perform  tbe  trust.' 

**  The  other  incident  is  as  foUows. 

«  <  An  old  Subidar  of  cavalry  had  four  ' 
sons  embarked  with  one  troop,  and  he^. 
his  wife,  and  all  the  family  came  down  to 
the  beach  to  see  them  into  the  boats,  th« 
venerable  white-headed  father  salam'd  to 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  bid  him  see  bis 
boys  depart,  they  were  all  five  handsome 
Mussulmen,  and  it  was  a  sight  fit  fora 
Roman  father  to  witness,  when  the  boat . 
pushed  off;   the  high  bearing  and  pride 
with  which  these  gallant  fellows  salam'd 
to  the  governor,  to  dieir  father,  and  to  the 
mother's   hackery.     Sir   Thomas  Munro. 
was  much  struck  with  the  groupe,   and 
often  asks  roe  if  the  Subidar's  four  sons 
arc  well.' 

"  From  the  commencement  of  tbe  war 
to  its  termination  the  Madras  establishment 
furnished  the  head-quarters,  two  squa-  . 
drons  of  luUive  cavalry,  and  eighteen  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry,  which,  with 
diftacbments  of  artillery  and  pioneers,  and 
including  volunteers  and  recruits  sent  from 
time  to  time  to  complete,  amounted  to 
20,000  native  troops,  and  such  is  the  con- 
fidence of  the  men  in  the  government,  and 
in  their  officers,  that  they  will  now  em- 
bark on  any  service  without  asking  aquea- 
tion,  or  making  any  sort  of  stipulation. 
It  should  be  recollected  also,  that  this 
excessive  drain  of  troops  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, necessarily  entailed  very  severe  du- 
ties upon  those  regiments  that  remained  aft 
home,  which  (and  I  speak  from  good  au- 
thority) have  for  nearly  two  years  been  • 
doing  double  and  quadruple  duty. 

*'  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  at  all  events 
it  is  useful  to  know,  Arom  whence  baa 
arisen  this  confidence  ?  By  what  means 
has  such  a  revolution  been  accomplished 
as  to  make  the  embarkation  of  sepoy  regi- 
ments on  foreign  service  new  a  matter  of  • 
course  whenever  required,  which  was  fi»r« 
merly  attended  with  much  anxiety,  doidi^ 
ful  success  ahd-  deKcate  managemevt. 
Tbe.  enusa  is  to  be  Amnd  Jn,tht.r€gulationi. 

at 
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thtt  have  brcn  &Qm  tims  to  dme  fnuD«d 
for  the  naihre  anny  on  the  eotai  establUb- . 
meiit,  and  whicb  rtgulations  are  strictly 
adta^d  tQ  and  enfovcedy  both  by  the  gP* 
vptment  and  the  officers;  it  arises,  aa< 
laoit  justly  expreoed  by  the  g^verpor-ge-. 
nenl  s  order  '  from  the  seotimeots  of 
gESjtitude  and  attachment  with  which  the 
cosst  army  acknpwledgeit  the  patenud 
anxiety  and  care  that  ever  uratches  oyer 
sad  coDsulV^  its  best  interests  aji4  wel- 
tue: 

"  It  will  not  be  thought  altogeth^  an 
unfit  opportunity  briefly  to  advertto  some  . 
of  those. regulations  which  hav^  had  ao  be« 
neficial  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tive soldiery*  First,  the  permission  to  tlie 
sqwy  to  have  e  portion  of  his  pay  paid  to  hia. 
family  for  their  support  during  hl»  absence 
ia  the  field ;  secondlyy  the  certainty  the  sepoy 
pot&esses  of  procuring  his  wheat,  flour,*  or 
rice,  when  on  field  service  at  a  fixed  daily 
*9uantiQr  and  rate,  however  high  the  price 
may  be  in  the  baaar;  thirdly,  a  pension 
ibr  life,  after  a  certain  period  of  service, , 
0(  in  the  event  of  losing  a  limb  in 
action.  The  same  penaipn.  to  the  nearest 
heir,  if  killed  in  action,  ^nd  a  variety  of 
odaev  privileges  and  advantages  it  ia  nn-  • 
ococBsafy  to  tii^e  up  the  time  of  the  court 
IB  detailings  but  which  all  tend  to.  the 
conrhision,  that  in  no  service  in  the  world 
is  more  consideration,  more  kindness, 
nieie  libcraliiy  shewn  to  the  soldier  than 
by^tfae  Britiali  government  in  India,  and 
noii  undoubtedly  infinitely  more  than 
^an  ever  evinced  by  any  of  the  native  or 
Eompean  governments  that  have  had 
viUtary  or  political  swey  in  that  country. 

'<  It  will  appear  almost  presumptuous 
in  me  to  make  any  observation  on  the  conr . 
dnaof  Sif  Thomas  Munro,  the  governor 
of  Madras;  I  am  well  aware  that  my 
hnmble  tribute  of  applause  can  add  no- 
thing to  hia '  well  established  character. 
Mill  1  caonoi  refrain  from  expressing,  my 
adniratioa  oif  the  wisdom  and  talent  he 
has  erinced  during  the  arduous  contest  in 
whacfa  we  have  been  engaged,  and  more . 
particularly  of  the  admirable  forecast  and 
sagacity  which  made  him  consider  the 
amiistioe  and  first  treaty  with  the  Burmese 
as  insinoere  and  hoUow  on  their  part,  and 
sa  die  signal  for  renewed  exertions  rather 
than  relaxation  on  his  own, 

**  Daring  the  whole  progress  of  the  war, 
the  moat  atrenuoua  exertions  were  made 
by  the  Madras  government  to  furnish  men, 
money,  and  supplies,  neither  was  any 
thing  focgifCton  or  refused  that  could  add 
to  the  conpfort  and  efficiency  of  the  offioeta 
and  men  ;'  in  fact,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
shew  that  tbe  service,  health,  or  comfort 
of  ti^  men  would  be  .benefitted  by  any 
siMsuiea  ft»  obtain  a  willing  compliance, 
while  iIm  govemmentrgenand  order^  dated 
Enri  St.  Geoi^e.  34th  January  188g,  and 
which.  bctiig^Ycry  jshoix,    I. will  taKe  the. 


liberty  of  Madfng^  was  eaainently  ealou* 
lated  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  that  existedt 
and  to  convince  the  native  troops  that  tha 
gpvemment  duly  appiectated  their  ser- 
vices.* 

*<  <  To  mark  the  senaa  which  the  govern., 
ment  entertains  of  the  cheerful  alacrity  and 
high  military  spirit  with  which  the  native 
tipopa  of  tliis  presidency  have  proceeded  to 
Ava  and  Arracan,  and  the  patience  with 
whidi  they  have  borne  the  privattoai  and 
hardships  they  have  been  subjected  to,  and 
also  with  a  view  of  enabling  them  to  pro« 
vide  for  the  expense  of  bringing  back  their 
families  to  the  headquarters  of  theur  re- 
spective corps,  the  govemoMn-oouncil  ia 
pleased  to  direct  that  three  months  batta 
shall  be  paid  to  all  native  traopa  and  mili* 
tary  followers,  on  their  return  from  fo^ 
reign  service  in  Airacan  and  Ava.' 

*<  This  waa  true  policy  not  lost  upon  tha 
gmteftil  hearts  aiui  wilkuig  hands  of  all.. 

*<  The  successful  termination  of  the  war 
is  greatly  to  be  r^iiced  at,  and  the  lesson 
thnt  baa  been  taught  his  golden-looted 
majesty  must  induce  him  to  preserve  the . 
iiriendly  relationa  at  present  existing  be. 
tween  the  two  governments,  and  which  it. 
is  so  much  the  interest  of  both  should  rcr 
main  undisturbad." 

Sir  C  Forbet  said,  that  in  expsessing 
hiaentice  ooncunrence  in  the  motion  befona 
the  court,  and  giving  hb  full  assent  to 
what  had  been  said  of  the  care,  dili- 
gence and  alacrity  with  which  the  officeca 
of  the  Madras  government  had  attended 
to  the  comforta  of  the-  troops ;  he  begg^ 
to  be  understood  as  making  a  vast  dis- 
tinction between  that  government  and  the 
government  of  Bengal  in  that  respect. 
He  repeated,  however,  thai  he  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  concur  in  what  had 
been  said  with  respect  to  the  Madras  go- 
vernment. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  ques- 
tion then  before  the  court,  refermd  solely 
to  the  non-commissioned  oflicen  and  pri- 
vates who  served  in  the  late  army,  and 
some  of  tlic  observations  of  the  hon.  baro- 
net,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gallant  oflScer 
who  preceded  him,  were  raSier  a  digres- 
sion from  the  strict  question  before  them. 

The  question  was  now  put,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Hie  next  resolution  was  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Commodore  Sir  J.  Brisbane,  and  hia 
officers  and  men. 

On  this  motion  being  put  from  the 
diair, 

-  Mr.  8,  Dkon  wished,  for  the  sake  of  in« 
formation,  to  know  why  separate  votes  of 
thanks  had  been  pasaed  to  the  officers  and 
troops  in  the  army,  isod  why  Commodore 
Brisbane  and  bis  officers  and  men  serving 
in  tlie  ships  engaged  in  the  Burmese  war 
should  be  inoluded  in  one  vote? 

Hie  Chairman. — In  this  vote,  tlie  pre- 
cedent -of  the  vote- of  thanks  passed  to  the 

admiral 
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•dminl,  the  oftcerm  mtd'  crewi  who 
MMsted  in  Uking  the  Mauritiu*  has  been 
followed.     (  Hean  hear  !) 

-  CoL  Sianh^te  asked  why  theoflScen  and 
men  in  both  services  should  not  receive 
the  tlianks  of  the  court  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner? 

•  The  Clutimum  assured  the  court,  that 
there  eiisted  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Coart  of  Directors,  to  make  any  in- 
vidious distinction  between  the  officers  of 
either  service.  In  proposing  those  votes 
of  thanks,  they  had  atudioudy  followed 
former  precedents. 

-  Mr.  R.  Jackton  observed  that  Capuin 
Chads,  a  most  active  and  intelligent  natal 
officer,  had  been  employed  in  the  negoci- 
ation  of  the  treaty  of  Ava,  and  yet  be  had 
not  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  the  vote ; 
but  if  the  usual  forms  permitted,  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  that  justice  done  to  him. 

The  Ckitirman  again  repeated,  that  the 
course  at  present  pursued  had  been  adopt- 
ed with  every  attention  to  the  precedents 
of  former  votes,  and  without  a  wish  to 
overlook  the  merits  of  any  party. 

.  After  an  observation  from  Col.  Stan' 
htffe,  and  another  from  Sir  C.  Forbes, 
.  The  Chairman  said,  that  in  the  course 
followed  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  directors  to  place  all  par- 
ties in  the  same  honourable  situation.-^ 
{Hear,  hear  I) 

•  The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried 
uoanimously. 

THANKS  TO  THE  ARMY  OP  BMURTPORE. 

.!  The  CAofrmaii.— **  The  court  will  now 
bear  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
I^irectors  with,  respect  to  the  army  engag- 
ed in  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore.'* 

.  Several  Projtrielors  here  observed,  that 
at  that  late  hour  (nearly  seven  o'clock)  it 
vrould  lie  much  better  that  any  farther 
proceedings  should  be  deferred  to  a  future 

d|iy. 

.  The  Chaimuin  said,  that  as  the  resolu  • 
tious  com  prised  votes  of  thanks,  tp  which 
no  opposition  was  expected,  it  mightiie  as 
well  to  pass  them  oi^  the  same  day  on 
which  they  had  concurred  in  pa8!»ing  simi- 
lar \  otet>  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged 
in  the  Buimesewar;  butif  it  wasthe  wish 
of  tiie  proprietors,  he  could  have  no  objec- 
6pn  to  its  b(;ing  deferred  to  another  day. 
He  would,  if  it  met  the  wishes  of  the  court, 
name  to-morrow  for  the  consideration  of 
the  other  votes. 

A  Proprieiar  here  observed  that  to-roor- 
row  would  be  a  day  of  ssle. 

The  Ouurnian  said  that  tJiere  could  be 
no  objection  to  any  day.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  a  long  delay  between 
the  votes,  as  tliey  were  of  the  same  tenden- 
cy, might  not  be  viewed  with  unpleasant 
fillings  in  otlier  quartecs,  and  against  any 
such  feelings  the  court   would  be  mo»t 


anxious  to  guard.  He  would,  if  the  court 
wiahed  it,  prefer  to  go  on  at  the  present 
moment.    (Cneg of  "/fo  on  /"  **goon/*' 

Col.  Stanhope  trusted  that  the  court 
would  not  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this 
important  subject  in  so  thin  an  att^idanoe 
of  its  members.  There  were  several  mem- 
bers absent,  who  would,  be  was  sure,  be 
anxious  to  take  a  part  in  that  discussion, 
and  he  was  confident  that  it  was  quite  m 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  motion  would 
be  sufiefed  to  pass  without  observation. 

The  Chairmnn  observed  that  it  was  not 
his  fault  if  the  attendance  of  members  was 
very  thin.  He  had,  however,  no  wish  to 
press  the  discussion  at  that  moment,  unless 
it  appeared  that  the  sense  of  tiie  court  was 
for  it.  He  had  as  little  wish  to  urge  the 
subject,  in  the  absence  of  members,  who 
if  present  might  wish  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion.  His  only  motive  for  wish- 
ing to  press  it  now,  arose  from  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  towards  the  distinguished  in- 
dividuals who  were  the  objects  of  the 
vote.- 

AAer  some  observations  from  Dr.  Gil' 
Christ  and  Sir  C,  Forbes, 

The  Chairman  mentioned  Tuesday  next. 
^This  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  court  was 
accordingly  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the 
19th  instant. 


East'In4ia  House,  Dec.  19. 

.  A  Special  Court  of  Proprietors  was  this 
day  held  pursuant  to  Adjoumment,t  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  cer- 
tain papers,  relative  to  the  operations 
carried  on  against  Bhurtpore^  and  the  re- 
solutions whi^h  the  Court  of  Directors 
bad  founded  thereon. 

•  The  Chairman  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson) 
having  taken  ti«e  diair. 

Col.  X.  Stanhofte,  previously  to  the 
question  being  discussed,  asked  why  Sir 
Kdward  Paget  was  not  included  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  passed  in  the  last  general 
court? 

The  Chatrman  answered,  that  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Sir  Edward  Paget  had  been 
placed,  was  such  as  to  preclude  thanks 
from  being  voted  to  him  on  account  of  tlie 
Burmese  war.  Hie  votes,  however,  with 
respect  to  Uiat  war,  had  been  ftiuilly  dis- 
posed of,  at  the  last  special  court. 

.  Mr.  Hume  understood  the  present  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  tlie  last  court." 

The  Chairman — **.  I  conceive  that  the 
question  of  the  thanks  to  tliose  donnccted 
with  the  Bunnese  war,  was  Mnally  decided 
at  the  last  court. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  thought  tliat  the  questtoD 
relative  to  Sir  £.  Paget,  had  not  been 
settled  ;  that  gallant  officer,  so  far,  he  be- 
lieved, from  concurring  in  the  Burmese 
war,  was  opposed  to  it,  He  (Dr.  GiU 
Christ)  therefore  f^t  more  strongly  foni' 

fied 
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fieil  in  bis  opposition  to  the  thanks  given 
ti>  Lord  Amherst,  when  they  found  the 
commander' in  "Chief  adverse  to  the  war^ 
which  the  noble  lord  had  commenced. 

Col.  L,  iSSranAo;ie  said,  that  Lord  Am- 
herst endeavoured  to  Cast  odium  on  the 
commander  in>chief,  for  his  conduct  at 
Barrackpore.  He  wished  to  know,  whe- 
ther the  Court  of  Directors  coincided  in 
Lurd  Amherst's  view  of  the  case,  and 
whether  it  was  on  that  account  tliey  refused 
to  propose  thanks  to  Sir  Edward  Paget  ? 

To  this  question  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. 

The  Chairman.  *'  I  am  to  acquaint  the 
court,  that  it  is  met  by  adjournment,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
certain  papers  received  from  India,  rela. 
tive  to  the  operations  against  Bhuitpore, 
together  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  upon  tlie  subject ; 
which  papers  and  resolutions  were  laid  be- 
fiire  the  General  Court  on  the  13th  inst. 
Those  resolutions  shall  now  be  read.*' 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  public,  that  the  question 
respecting  Sir  Edward  Paget  should  be 
answered,  lliat  court  alone  was  not  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  extensive  contest 
which  had  been  lately  carried  on  in  India, 
with  such  a  waue  of  blood  and  treasure. 
The  public  would,  undoubtedly,  arrive  at 
their  own  conclusioiYs  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  extraordinary 
necessity,  that  the  question  put  to  the  hon. 
chairman,  which  respected  an  officer  who 
stood  as  high  as  any  offirer  in  the  service, 
as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  should  be 
promptly  answered.  It  was  most  extraor- 
dinary to  refuse  thanks  to  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  who  was  commander-in-chief  when 
the  Burmese  war  broke  out ;  who  conti- 
nued in  that  situation  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  which  that  war  was 
carried  on ;  and  who  must,  consef{uently, 
have  had  under  his  eye  all  the  military  ar- 
rangements connected  with  that  contest. 
Did  it  appear  that  he  objected  to  the  war,  or 
that  lie  agreed  to  it ;  or,  was  there  any 
thing  in  the  way  in  which  the  war  was  car- 
ried on,  that  had  created  disapprobation  ? 
Some  answer  on  these  points  was  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  various  high-minded  indi- 
viduals connected  with  that  gallant  officer. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  those  who 
voted  at  the  last  court  might  have  been 
inflaeoced  in  their  opinion,  by  the  way  in 
which  Sir  Edward  Paget  had  been  treated, 
and  he  thought  ttiat  tlie  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors ought  not  to  allow  the  present  <  eva- 
sion to  pass  by,  without  demanding  expla- 
nation on  this  point.  If  Sir  Edward  Paget 
bad  done  wrong,  let  him  be  openly  ceu- 
iured ;  but,  if  be  deserved  applause,  let 
luDi  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  did  not  see  the 
leant  ground  for  supposing  that  any  ■  slur 
was  throtm  on  the  gallant  officer  in  ques- 


tion, by  the  proceedings  either  of  that 
Court,  or  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  He 
knew  no  instance  within  his  recollection, 
where  thanks  were  voted  to  the  commander, 
in-chief,  unless  he  himself  had.  been  a&- 
tively  employed  in  warfare.  Thanks  Were 
not  given  to  the  commander-in-chief,  un. 
less  he  happened  to  be  in  the  personal 
command  of  the  army  engaged  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  thanks  had  been 
proposed  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  some 
years  ago,  *  simply  because  he  wub  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  not  as  a  statesman, 
or  as  Governor-general.  That  illu!»triotts 
nobleman  was  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
war,  and  tliis  he  conceived  to  be  a  case 
directly  in  point. 

Col.  L»  Stanhope  said,  that  another  case 
in  point  was  aflbrded  by  tlie  thanks  given 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief, 
for  bis  excellent  government  of  the  army. 

Tb^  Chatrmnn  said,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  no  intention  to  vote  thanks  to  Sir 
Edward  Paget ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  be 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  not  doing 
so,  they  did  not  mean  to  cast  the  least  dia- 
approbation  on  any  part  of  that  gallant 
officer's  conduct.  The  reason  that  they 
did  not  thank  him  was,  simply,  because 
there  was  no  special  ground  for  such  a 
proceeding. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said,  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  tliat  the  conduct  and  character  of 
tiie  gallant  commander  in  question  bad 
been  treated  as  tliey  deserved*  He  under* 
stood,  the  other  day,  that  the  minority  hf 
whom  tlie  vote  of  tlianks  to  Lord  Amherst 
was  opposed  in  the  Court  of  Directors, 
was  very  small.  He  wished  to  know  who 
the  gentlemen  constituting  it  were?  It 
was  very  hard  on  the  proprietors,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  come  forward,  and  openly 
state  their  opinions  and  sentiments,  while 
the  directors  concealed  tlieir  names. 

Mr.  H.  Jackson  would  mention  a  single 
fact,  for  tlie  purpose  of  shewing  the  exer- 
tions which  Lord  Amherst  had  made,  to 
proceed  successfully  with  the  war.  Sir  A. 
Campbell  had  impressed  on  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Bengal  the  necesuty  of 
providing  such  large  supplies,  as  would 
enable  them  to  prosecute  hoMilities  with 
effect ;  he  despaired  of  success,  unless  be 
could  c^rry  on,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
plan  which  he  himself.  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
and  Lord  Amherst,  had  laid  down.  Such 
was  Lord  Amherst's  coincidence  in  the 
propriety  of  this  representation,  that  soon 
afteni-snls  no  less  tlian  16U0  boats  were  in 
activity  between  Rangoon  and  Prome,  and 
six  months  rations  were  provided  for  the 
army.  This  was  done  on  the  representa- 
tion of  Sir  A.  Campbell,  which  was  sup- 
ported and  approved  by  Lord  Amherst 
himself.  Tlie  learned  proprietor  (Dr.  Gil- 
dirist)  had  spoken  of  the  votes  of  the  di. 
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rccton  haviiijj  bcea  given  tu  secret :  there 
wM  nothing  of  blauie  in  that ;  and  tlie 
learned  proprietor  ought  to  know,  that  the 
constitutional  practiro  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors was  to  vote  by  ballot. 

Col.  L.  8tan/ko/)e  begged  leave  to  move, 
**  That  the  thanks  of  this  Court  are  due  to 
Lieut  -gen .  Sir  £.  Paget,  for  his  judgment 
m  opposing  the  Burinese  war,  and  for  bh 
able  conduct  in  afterwards  promoting  the 
irarlike  measures  conducive  to  the  success- 
ful issue  of  tlie  contest." 

The  Chairman  said,  he  was  in  possession 
•of  the  court,  and  it  was  contrary  to  all  re- 
gular  and  established  form  to  interrupt 
their  proceedings  by  a  premature  motioh 
of  this  kind.  The  hon.  chairman  flien 
directed  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be 
read ;  and  said,  he  should  afterwards  put 
-each  motion  »maltm,  and  propose  the 
concurrence  of  tlie  Court  of  Pn>prietors 
therein.  They  werfe  then  read,  as  fol- 
low:— 

*•  ReaolTed,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  this 
**  court  be  given  to  the  (jovemor-general 
*'  in  council,  for  his  forbearance  in  not  re- 
*^  sorting  to  measures  of  coercion  against 
**  the  usurper  of  Bhurtpore,  as  long  as 
"  hopes  could  reasonably  be  entertained 
**  of  accomplishing,  by  means  of  negotia- 
"  tton,  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  le. 
'<  gitimate  Rajah ;  and  for  his  decision,  in 
**  the  failure  of  negotiations,  to  effect  the 
**  reduction  of  that  important  fortress  by 
"  force." 

**  Resolved  unanimously,  Tliat  the 
"  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  to  General 
^  Lord  Viscount  Comb^mefe,  G.C.B., 
**  Commander-in-diief  in  India,  for  the 
*' judgment  and  skill  with  which  he 
^  planned  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  the 
"  operations  of  which,  conducted  by  his 
**  ISzcellency  in  person,  ended  hi  the 
**  Olpture,  by  storm,  of  diat  fortress,  be- 
**  fore  deemed  impregnable  by  the  natives, 
'*  an  achievement  whereby  the  reputation 
**  and  inllnence  of  the  Britisli  Power  in 
**  India  have  been  not  only  confirmed, 
"  but  most  materially  augmented." 

*'  Resolved,  unanimously,  Tliat  the 
^  ihanks  of  this  court  be  given  to  Majors- 
''general  Thomas  Reynel,  C.B.,  and 
'^ii^«Kper  Nicolls,  who  commanded  the 
*  ffncNrnd  second  divisions,  for  the  emi- 
''  Dent  »en>ices  wliich  Aev  rendered 
**  during  the  siege,  and  for  the  excellent 
"  dispositions  which  they  made,  and  per. 
**  sonally  directed,  for  the  assault  of 
«  Bhurtpore." 

*'  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the 
"  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  to  the 
"  Brigadtera-gene^l,  Brigadiers-field,  and 
'*  other  officers  of  His  Majesty's  and 
**  the  Company's  forces,  who  served 
**  under  General  Lord  Combermrre,  at 
*<  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  for  their  gallant 
'*  and  merttorioos  exertions." 


*'  Resolve  J  uuaikimou»ly,  Tliat  this 
"  court  doth  acknowledge  and  highly 
"  spphyve  the  disciplined  steadiness  and 
**  valour  displayed  by  the  non-coramis- 
*'  sioned  officers  and  private  soldiers,  both 
**  European  and  native,  employed  in  the 
'*  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  and  that  the  thanks 
'*  of  this  court  he  signified  to  them  by  the 
*'  commanders  of  their  respective  corps." 

The  question  having  been  put,  on  thb 
first  resolution, 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  and  said,  that  as  the 
resolution  was  worded,  !t  would  appear 
that  the  forbearance  in  question  was  the 
act  of  toe  Governor-general  himself.  li 
was  known  to  every  person  connected 
with  India,  that  though  the  Governor, 
general  acted  in  council  with  die  com- 
mander-in-chief and  other  persons,  yet  he 
liad  it  in  his  power,  if  he  pleased,  to  su- 
persede the  opinion  of  those  individuals, 
and  to  act  for  himself;  he  taking  the 
responsibility  for  any  orders  he  might 
think  proper  to  give.  Now  it  seemed  to 
liim  tliat  Lord  Amherst's  forbearance,  as 
spoken  of  in  the  resolution,  meant  that  he 
alone  gave  the  order  by  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Sir  D.  Ocfaterlony  were  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  subsoiiuent  pro- 
ceedings were  also  instituted  by  his  di- 
rection. He  therefore  begged  leave  to 
know  in  what  way  he  was  to  understand 
tiie  first  resolution  ? 

The  Chairman  answered,  that  the  word- 
ing of  tlie  resolution  was  in  conformity 
with  tlie  general  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  When  they  spoke  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general in  Council,  they  always 
spoke  of  him  in  the  singular  number.  If, 
however,  the  hon.  proprietor  Wished  to 
know  whether,  in  this  particular  act  of 
for1>earance,  the  Governor-general  acted 
on  his  own  opinion  alone,  as  he  had  power 
to  do  under  the  act  of  parliament,  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  proprietor  that  his 
lordship's  conduct,  in  that  instance,  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
his  council. 

Mr.  Hume  was  induced  to  ask,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  way  in  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  framed,  whether  it  was  intended 
to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  other  members 
of  the  government.  If  fliis  were  an  act 
of  the  whole  government,  was  it  fit  that 
the  entire  credit  should  have  been  given 
to  Lord  Amherst,  and  thereby  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  the  rest  of  the  council  ?  Did 
those  gentlemen  approve  of  suspending 
tlie  proceedings  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Sir  D.  Ocliterlony?  The 
resolution  attributed  the  act  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general m  Council,  and  by  that 
means  referred  it  (o  him  alone. 

The  Chav^man  said,  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment spoke  of  the  Governor-general  in 
Council;  there  was  no  part  of  that  act 
which  mentioned  tlie  Govemor-genend 
and  Council.     The  Conrt  of  Directoni, 

therefore. 


had  only  il«eil  Hie  language  of 

the  act  of  partiameBt,  In  deMffnatlBg  Ibe 

Govcmor.gentral  n  they  bad  done. 

Mr.  Hume,-^l  say  that  if  the  whola 

Gomicil  cooeurred  in  the  act,  the  proper 

wajr   to   mention   it   would  be  to  state 

*'tAtir  forbeaianoe/*  and  not  **Att  for* 
fi 


Hw  CSbrtrman— 'My  opinion  is  op- 
posed to  tliat  of  the  lion,  proprietor.  I 
safcaiit  that  the  statement  is  perfectly 
eorrect^  and  ti»at  **  Air  forbearanoe,"  and 
not    **  their  forbearance,**  is  tlie  proper 


Ikmi  (>eb«erlony,  Bart.,  O.CXB^  re- 
sMeni  in  Malwa,  and  Rajpootanaf  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Swinton ; 

**  MuUn,  85th  April,  1895. 

**  Sir,-— After  an  interval  of  five  days, 
and  destroying,  as  I  am  told,  laany  rodgh 
drafts  of  letters,  I  have,  at  length,  reu 
ceivcd  tlie  accompanying  from  Bhurtpore, 
which  though  they  state  that  a  confidential 
person,  wi&  full  powers,  will  be  sent, 
omits  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person 
and  the  probable  time  of  his  arrival. 

^'  As  many  letters  have  been  received 
ftom  various  Quarters,  which  explicitly 
announce  the  instructions  I  have  received 
1^  express,  I  feel  it  useless  to  stroggte 
longer  against  events;  I  shall  therefore 
transmit  a  •  Persian  letter  of  the  tenor 
mentioned  in  the  accompanying  copy  of  the- 
original  drah.  In  transmitting  thb  docu. 
ment,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  ofi!^ 
my  resignation  to  bis  Lordship  in  Coun- 
cil, as  lio waver  sorry  I  may  be  that  my* 
measures  have  not  been  honoured  with  the 
approbation  of  his  Lordship  in  Council, 
I  should  be  guilty  of  falsehood  if  I  ac- 
knowledged any  cmiviction  of  their  in. 
correctness  or  impropriety,  thinking,  as  I 
did,  thai  every  •moment's  delay,  was  sub- 
mission to  disgrace,  and  feeling,  as  I  do, 
that  a  few  days  delay  in  the  arrival  of  your 
expt^ass  would  have  bmnght  matters  to  an 
ainieahLe  and  honontable  conclusion.    • 

(Signed)    *  D.  OcB«eau»itr.^ 
Was  it  probable,  he  would  ask,  that  Sir 
D.  Oehterlony  did  not  ftel  a  full  eswvic^ 
tlon  of  the  necessity  of  striking  a  deeisise 
bfow,  wlien  he  expfecssed  himself  thus? 
Would  he  have  hkaarded  his  high  reptrta-. 
tiott  by  attempting  to  do  that  which  was 
impracticable?      I^ard  Amherst  and  Shr' 
A.  Campbell  had  prosecuted  the  Burmese 
war^  it  was  said,  witli  a  boldness  and  ettfergy  - 
that  did  them  great  honour*     And-h^ 
was  an  old  and  faithAil  officer  who  wiifi-' 
ed  to  follow  tliat  example,  bui  who  was  * 
checked  in   his  career  by  the  Govemorw 
general :     that   noble    lord    put  an  •«•- 
tinguisher  on  the  proceedings  of  Sttr  D. 
Oehterlony.     He   said    to   that  gallMif' 
officer,  ''  Ko  sir,  you  shall  not  perform 
this  service,  some  more  Ikvoured  officer, 
-'^4ome  ffentlemen  selected  from  the  king'a 
service,  mall  carry  the  honours  away  Aom« 
you.'*     This  was  to  inconsistent  on  aet, 
that  he  should  not  agree  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  now    proposed   to   his    lordihip. 
Before  the  court  came  to  a  vote  this  day, 
lie  hoped  they  would  coinider  tbe  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  as  **  the  East 
India  Company/*  when  th^  saw  their  old 
servant  superseded,  and  the  king's  officers* 
employed.     0od  forbid,  that  he  should  be 
suppo^  to  cast  any  bla^e  on  hie  majes- 
ty's forces.     They  had  acted  nobly  on  ma- 
ny occasions,  but  be  could  not  without 
feelings  of  deep  regret,    tee  any  slight 
oifered  <o  those  who  had  spent  their  .befit 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  motion  was  for  a  vote  of  appro- 
bation to  the  Governor-general  in  Coun- 
ciL  Now  he  understood  that  the  whole 
rooncil  dissented  from  his  lordiditp  on 
this  occaaioB ;  and  that  he  alone  took  on 
himaelf  to  suspend  tlie  proceedings  of  Srr 
David  Oehterlony,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  tho  other  members  of  the  government. 
If  this  were  the  case,  he  wished  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  be  given  to  the  Govemor- 
geoerel  alone.  TSiis  should  be  a  single 
vote,  and  not  one  coupling  Lord  Am- 
herst nod  bis  council  together.  He  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  was  the  intention- 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  within  the  bar  ? 

Sir  JokM  SeweU  observed,  it  was  tbe 
mere  act  of  the  **  Governor-general,**  - 
and  not  of  his  *<  Council,"  timt  suspended 
Ae  pmceedings  of  Sir  David  Ocbteriony. 
Ou  the  6th  of  August,  he  found  that  Sir 
£d«anl  Paget,  Mr.  Fendall,  and  Mr. 
Hariogton,  all  members  of  council,  gave 
very  snong  reasons  for  bringing  the 
aCnts  of  Bhurtpore  to  a  -elose.  The 
Goveruor-general  not  having  seen  tbe 
minutea  of  the  other  members  of  council, 
was  stHl  in  contradiction  to  the  opinions 
of  Sir  D.  Oehterlony  in  fovour  of  delay ; 
aud  it  vraa  not  until  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
picsaad  on  him  tlie  necessity  of  active  pro- 
oaedings,  that  he  oonsented  to  adopt  a  dif. 
faunt  course  of  conduct.  Lord  Amherst 
aught  to  have  known  better ;  he  ought  to 
have  folt  that  there  was  a  Just,  reasonable, 
and  necessary  cause,  which  called  on  tlie 
British  ^>eemment  to  interfere.  His  ob- 
jection to  the  thanks  of  the  court  being 
Cm  to  lAd  Amherst  was,  that  tbe  war 
bean  delayed  when  it  should  have- 
baen  pnosecuted ;  (Heart)  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause liord  Amhmt  did  not  know  what 
he  ought  to  have  kncvirh  a  month  after  he 
had  been  plaeed  in  the  office  of  Governor- 
general. 

Dr.  GUekrim  hoped  the  eourt  would 
permit  him  to  read  part  of  a  letter  froaa- 
the  dsraaaed  officer,  Sir  David  Oehleriony. 
IW  learned  gentteman,  after  paying  a 
•ributo  to  the  gallant  officer,  for  his  skill 
in  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  for  his  know- 
ledge of  tiw  languages  of  India,  and  the 
policy  of  tbe  native  princes,  read  the  fol- 
lawiog  letter,    from    Maier-general   Sir 
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dnjs  in  . the  CompsDy**  scrvioe.  Tliejre 
was  a  miaenibU  attempt  in  one  of  those 
letters  to  detract  from  Uie  merits  (^  Sir  D. 
OditerlonT ;  it  was  there  insinuated,  that 
Sir  David  was  in  bis  dotage,— that  ap- 
peared to  be  very  unlikely,  and  to  prove 
that  the  assertion  was  a  calumny,  he  would 
read  Lord  Amherst's  own  statement  of 
the  energy  of  mind  which  was  displayed 
by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  hi  preparing  a 
military  force  to  invest  Bhurtpore.  He 
could  not  indeed  find  out  what  reason  the 
writers  of  that  letter  could  have  had  in  thus 
traducing  a  veteran  who  had  grown  grey 
in  tlie  Company's  service.  JPn  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Governor  general  to  tlie 
Court  of  Directo|«,  dated  tlie  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1825,  his  lordship  thus  expressed 
himself. 

"  The  correspondence  cited  in  the  mar- 
gin, shows  the  magnitude  of  the  military 
preparations  set  on  foot  by  the  resident,  in 
contemplation  of  bis  proceeding  against  the 
renowned  fortress  of  Bhurtpore ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  acknowledge,  that  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which  a  very  considerable  and 
well-appointed  force,  and  a  most  powerful 
bfittering  train  were  assembled  ready  for 
service  at  Muttra ;  rffleci*,  in  a  tnUUary 
jwiiU  qfviewt  the  highett  credii  on  the  energy, 
xealt  and  exertions  both  of  Major  Gen.  Sir 
David  Ochieriontf,  and  if  Mafor  Gen,  JRey- 
neUj  and  Sir  G.  MartSideUf  commanding 
the  Meerut  and  Cawnpore  divbions.** 
•  Here  were  three  officers,  who,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  Lord  Amherst,  would 
have  gained  immortal  honour  by  taking 
the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore — a  maiden  for- 
tress, which  never  had  been  taken  ;  and 
surely,  when  the  rights  of  an  infant  rajah 
were  to  be  protected  by  the  Company—* 
when  the  cousin  of  that  ragah  had  set  him- 
self up  as  entitled  to  the  ^tMkfa?— «nd 
when,  periiaps,  he  meditated  the  destruc* 
taon  of  the  real  heir,  it  was  high  time  that 
some  individual  in  the  Company's  service 
.  some  person  conversant  in  the  transac- 
tions -of  the  native  princes,  should  be  se- 
lected to  settle  an  affair  of  so  much  im- 
portance. No  human  being  better  under 
stood  those  transactions,  than  the  old  and 
hoooorsble  officer  who  had  taken  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  who  had  been  so  unac- 
countably set  aside  by  Lord  Amherst. 
Piaease^  aided  by  the  painful  feeling,  the 
corroding  sensation,  that  men,  not  possess- 
ipg  half  his  knowledge,  were  preferred  to 
hnn,  burst  the  strings  of  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
Iftny's  heart ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governor-general  (in  council, 
if  they  pleased)  hastened  that  meritorious 
officer's  dissolution. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  oourt  would  do 
well  to  take  a  iQOn  extended  view  of  this 
questicm  than  tiae  bon.  proprietor  had  vet 
done.  His  hon.  friend  (Dr.  Gilchnst) 
had  spoken  very  justly  of  the  officers  in  the 
Company's  service ;   and  he  (Mr.  Hume) 


must  observe^  that  be  entertained  a  portion 
of ^ that  feeling   and  opinion,  which  was 
very  generally  entertained,  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Company's  officers. 
It  was  well  known,  that  many  of   their 
best,  most  experienced,  and  most  deserv- 
log  officers,  were  not  treated  in  the  man- 
ner which  their  situation  deserved.      He 
bad    seen  a  great  many  letters    coming 
from  individuals,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  find  fault — written  by  men  who  stood 
high  both  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments, men  who  had  deeply  at  heart  the 
interest  of  the  service  to  which  they  be- 
longed, as  well  as  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Company,  and  from  those  letters 
he  could  confidently  state,  that  reffectioos 
had  been  understood  to  have  been  thrown 
on  tliose  individuals  by  the  conduct  and 
orders  of  Sir   £klward   Paget  and  Lord 
Amherst.     He  spoke  of  them  together; 
because  their  orders  were  so  mixed  up, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  know  by  whom 
they  were  issued,  or  with  whom  they  had 
originated.      The  history  of  tlie  gallant 
officer.    Sir    D.   Occerlony,    which    was 
brought  forward  in  the  discussion  this  day, 
was  truly  lamentable.     Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
had  signalized  himself  on  many  occasions  ; 
and,  al\er  twenty  years  of  arduous  service, 
he  had  received  in  that  court  as  unanimous 
a  vote  of  thanks  as  anv  man  ever  received 
within  those  walls.    (Heorl)    He  had  aU 
so  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  majesty  had  honoured 
him  by  an  augmentation  of  bis  armorial 
bearings,     f  Hear  I J     He  therefore  would 
contend,  that  the  unworthy  treatment  bo 
had  received,  from  tliat  upstart  man  of  the 
day.  Lord  Amherst,  deserved  the  severest 
censure.      Lord  Amherst  was  ignorant  of 
the  affairs  of  India,  and,  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  answer  the  arguments  of 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  contained  in  that  offi- 
cer's letters,  his  lordship  endeavoured  to 
shew  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  Sur 
David  had  passed  his  meridian^ that  be 
was  absolutely  in  his  dotage — and  diat  his 
conduct   and  language  were  not  to  be 
borne.     His  letter,  be  thought,  shewed  aa 
much  energy  and  talent ;   arid  the  pro- 
ceedings  he  adopted  were  distinguished  by 
as  much  judgment  and  vigour,  as  could 
have  been  manifested  by  any  individual 
placed  in  the  same  situauon.     (Hear  I  J 
It  was  very  easy,  when  there  was  a  lack  of 
arguments  to  adopt  a  system  of  abuse.— 
(Hear  fJ^^And  such  was  tlie  course  pur- 
sued by  Lord  Amherst.     Is  Was  not  diC 
flcult  for  a  Govemor-general,  in  bis  cOr- 
respotwlence  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
officers,  to  give  what  colouring  he  pleased 
to  acts  of  %vbich  he  disap|m>ved  $  but,  when 
he  ultimately  found  he  was  wrong,  and  the 
officers  were  right,  he  oughr  to  have  the 
honour  and  manliness  to  state  the  fact. 
This,  however,  had  not  been  done  in  the 
case  of  Sir  D«  Ochteriony.     He  was  of 

opinion » 
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opinioi^  tlMttiMwbokof  khitiMrtof  tlie 
coiTeBppDdeoce  was  an  underfauid  attempt 
to  call  into  question  Sir  D.  Ocbterlony'^s  ca- 
pability to  carry  on  the  important  measure 
which  be  had  devised,  relative  to  Bburt- 
pore.  No  set  of  men  were  ever  placed 
in  a  situation  more  extraordinary  tlian  the 
proprietors  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
role  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherat  that  had 
been  recently  passed.  They  had  been 
called  on  to  approve  of  bis  lordship's  con- 
duct, for  one  of  the  most  precipitate  pro- 
ceedings that  could  1)9  imagined— for  bur. 
rying  the  Company  into  a  war,  without 
deliberate  oonsideFation^-without  having 
the  opinion  of  any  servant  of  long  standing 
and  experience.  They  had,  however,  ap- 
proved of  Lord  Ambersi's  policy;  but  be 
thanked  God  that  he  had  not  concurred  in 
that  approval.  And  what  were  they  now 
called  on  to  do  ?  Why  they  were  asked 
to  thank  the  noble  lord,,  not  for  his  prompt 
titude,  but  for  his  delay.  {Hear  / )  The 
very  opposite  quality  to  that  for  which  he 
had  already  received  their  approbation. 
{Hear!)  Yes,  his  lordship  was  now  to  be 
thanked  for  delaying  the  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  India ;  and 
that,  too,  in  the  lace  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  Lord  Amhersts*  council  w#re  in 
fiivour  of  Sir  D.  Ochtcrlony*s  opinion. 
He  thought  it  was  prepostorous  to  thank 
the  Governor-general  for  his  forbearance, 
instead  of  condemning  him  for  his  delay. 
By  such  a  proceeding,  tliey  would,  in  fact, 
throw  a  slur  on  the  conduct  and  measures 
of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony.  He  now  wished 
the  court  to  inquire  what  those  measures 
wcrey  and  under  what  circumstance  they 
were  proposed.  At  the  time  alluded  lo. 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony  was  political  resident 
at  Malwa  and  Rajpootana ;  and  he  would 
prceeRtly  request,  that  the  instruction 
under  which  he  acted,  should  be  read  to 
the  court;  because,  on  the  instructions 
which  he  received  must,  in  a  great  mea- 
■ore,  depend,  the  vote  which  they  ought 
to  pasa,  either  for  or  against  the  conduct 
of  that  offi.cer«  He  held  it  to  be  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that,  in  the  situation  in 
which  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  was  then  plased, 
be  did  no  more  than  he  had  preriously 
done  on  twenty  diflferent  occasions.  He 
then  held  a  situation,  in  which  he  bad  act- 
ed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  In  1803, 
he  had  been  appointed  resident  at  Rajpoo- 
tana  by  the  late  l«ord  Lake ;  and,  from 
the  time  be  was  placed  in  that  important 
district,  be  bad  constant  transactions  with 
rajahs,  and  natives  of  high  rank.  Some 
of  those  transactions  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  unravel — they  were  nearly  inex-  > 
Iricable— and  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  could 
never  have  managed  them,  if  be  had  not  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  language  of  the  natives,  than 
the  majority  of  those  by  whom  India  was 
governed.      Before,  then,  they  approved 


of  Lord  AmlierBt*s  **  fofbcarance,'*  they 
ouftht  to  know  wliat  powers  Sir  D.  Och- 
terlony acted  undfH',  It  would  be  well  to 
consider  whether  he  had  nor,  on  other  oc- 
casions, ordered  officers  and  troops  to 
.march,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
measures  devised  by  him  for  supporting  tlie 
political  ioiluence  of  the  Company.  It 
was  naturally  asked  of  him,  bow  did  the 
Company  stand  with  respect  to  Bhurtpore, 
at  the  time  that  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  assem- 
bled forces  for  tlie  purpose  of  takii^  that 
fortress?  It  was  a  very  simple  question, 
and  deserved  an  explicit  answer,  as  the 
British  government  was  complained  of  for 
interfering  with  the  internal  affain  of  other 
states.  It  appeared,  by  tiie  papers  on  their 
table,  that,  in  1803,  a  treaty,  offensive 
and  defensive  was  concluded  with  the  then 
ngah  of  Bhurtpore.  Hostilities  however, 
occurred  afterwards.  But,  in  1805,  after 
our  unfortunate  repulse  befoi^  the  fortreas 
of  Bhurtpore,  another  treaty  was  coiu 
eluded  between  the  British  government 
and  the  rajali.  lie  did  not  know  whether 
any  treaty,  subsequent  to  that,  was  in  ex^ 
istence.  By  tiiat  treaty,  however,  they 
.were  bound  to  consider  the  rajah  as  an 
independent  prince ;  to  affiird  him  assis- 
tance, in  case  of  his  being  attacked  ;  and 
to  guarantee  to  liipn  the  possessicm  of  the 
rank  and  situation  in  which  he  then  stood. 
He,  therefore,  contended  that  if  they  were 
thus  situated,  by  any  act  of  the  British 

Siverimient,  through  tlie  medium  of  Sir 
.  Ochterlony,  or  any  other  person,  they 
ought  to  consider  themselves  as  bound  to 
keep  up  the  succession  to  the  rajahship  in 
the  regular  line :  and  the  conduct  of  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony,  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
the  regular  succession,  so  far  from  war^ 
ranting  blame,  deserved,  in  his  opinion, 
the  thanks  and  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  had,  however, 
acted  very  ungratefully  towarids  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony.  From  1803  to  18S4,  that 
gallant  officer  was  their  political  agent  at 
Rajpootana ;  and  he  had  shewn  talents  of 
the  first  order  in  forwarding  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  war  against  the  Goorkahs.  No 
man  ever  received  more  approbation,  and 
.no  roan  ever  deserved  it  more,  than  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony  did,  for  his  conduct  during 
the  whole  of  that  contest.  He  had  heard 
military  men  say,  when  misfortunes  over- 
took tlie  Company's  troops,  on  that  ocea- 
sion,  that  his  skill  had  retrieved  tlie  ill 
success  of  others,  and  hb  gallant  conduct 
iiad  prevented  any  disgrace  from  tarnish- 
ing the  Company's  arms,  though  their 
troops  had  received  a  check.  Therefore 
they  ought  to  be  very  careful  how,  by  any 
resolution  they  might  pass,  they  cast  a 
stigma  on  his  character^-wbich  he  conceiv- 
ed the  present  resolution  would  unquea- 
tionably  do.  And  why  did  they  act  thus? 
Because  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  by  rirtue  of 
T  2  the 
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direct  troopi  to  ancnuble  to  aid  the  |ioliti-  the  son  and  beir  of  tlia  Rajah,  aitd  ibcar- 

«al  views  which  he  entertained  with  respedt  -ing  their  friemMiip  to  the  lattd*  by  con«- 

to  Bhortpore.     He  regretted^    fhnn  hie  ciwring  in  this  meaMiiv*     Thk  be  under- 

bearty   to  read  the  letters  of  die  Bengal  stood  to  ha¥e  taken  plate  about  twenty 


goVcmment  in  1824,  declaring  their  igno- 
Tance  of  the  situation  in  which  they  stood, 
with  reference  to  Bburtpore.  They  called 
Ibr  mora  information,  and  declared)  thtf. 
flir  D.  Oditerlony  had  not  afforded  them 


days  before  the  death  ef  the  RBmh-,  Bulder 
fiSngh  ;  but  whatever  time  did  elapse  be. 
tween  this  transaction  and  the  death  of  the 
Rajah,  Sir  D.  Ocbterkmy  considered,  that 
by  this  act  of  the  British,  goremment,  by 


MUf  satisfactory  statement  on  the  subject,     the  payment  of  the  expense  of  the  new  in> 


This  ciRUitiBtance  reflected  mote  disgrace 
on  the  Bengal  government  than  lie  had 
words  to  express.  He,  therefore,  demand- 
ed on  what  grounds  Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
acted— «nd  whetlier  his  proceedings  went 
to  impugn  the  orders  he  had  received  as 
political  resident  ai  Rajpootana?     Sir  D. 
Ochterlony,  in  1824,  foreseeing,  and  no 
man  possMsed  greater  foresight,  or  icnew 
better  how  to  act  under  such  circumstances, 
the   probable  chance  of  a  disputed  suCces- 
aiim  to  the  itjahship  on  tlie  death  of  Bul- 
der Sing)),  the  then  sick  and  aged  rajah 
of  Bfaortpore,  thought  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  secure  the  interests  of  tlie  lawftil 
claimant  to  the  rajahship  by  giving  him 
such  support  as  would  prevent  a  disputed 
aucoession  from  taking  place.    On  the  de- 
mlaa  of  tlie  Uajah,  however,  such  a  succes- 
sicm  did  occur,  and  he  would  state  to  the 
court  bow.     He  (Mr.   Hume)   thought 
thai  the  British  government  was  bound,  if 
not  by  actual  treaty,  at  least  by  an  under- 
standing, which  prendled  in  other  cases, 
to  prevent  any  interloper  fh>m  becoming 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpore.     He  could,  he  be- 
lieved, dpen  the  door  of  twenty  cases  Vrhere 
the  British    government  bad  interfered, 
without  having  half    the    reason  which 
could  be  pleadod  for  such  interference  in 
this   instance.      Bulder   Singh,   the  tl:en 
ngab,  was  sick^  and  he  wished  to  settle  the 
question  ijf  succession.     Some  difference 


vestiture  for  the   Rajah's  son,  andfroift 
-other  circtimstanoes,  that  it  was  an  ap- 
proved' measure ;  tlie  ol>jeet  of  that  mea. 
sure  being  to  recognise  the  pt^esent  Rajah 
as  heir  at  law  and  successor  to  his  ftrther. 
The  Company  did  so  acknowledge  hfan, 
when  on  the  Stli  of  February  Ibi  lowing, 
the  death  of  the  Rajah  left  the  young  man 
in  possession  of  the  dignity  which  had 
been  lield  by  his  father.     Was  Ais  more 
tlian  the  British  government  had  done  oo 
all  occasions?     Here,  then,  they  had  ^e 
Akct,  that  the  resident  of  the  Company,  a 
man  of  great  experience,  who  bad  filled 
that  situation  fsr  twenty  years,  had,  with 
the  concurreiice  of  the  Britirfi  govern- 
ment, bound  tliat  government  to  see  that 
Bulwunt  Singh  succeeded  his  fbther,  on 
the  tSeath  of  the  latter.     It  was  perfectly 
evident,  that  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  acted  on 
this  occasion  conformably  witli  the  custom 
which  prevailed  in  every  other  case  of  the 
same  nature,    lliia  step  was  clearly  taken 
to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  on 
account  of  a  disputed  succession,  in  the 
very  heart  of  our  territories,  whidi,  when 
Dnce  begun,  it  was  Impossible  for  any 
man  to  aay  where  it  would  end.     Bhurt- 
pore  being  surrounded  by  the  Company's 
territory,  fit  became  a  matter  of  very  con- 
siderable importsRce  to  keep  ft  fl«e  from 
disturbance.     Sir  J>.  Ochteriony  had  it  in 
view  to  avoid  the  renewal  of  a  cireuro- 


had  occurred  between  tlie  Company's  po-    stance  of  which  every  man  must  be  aware^ 


litical  agent  at  Ddhi  and  him  ;  but  it  was 
made  up.'  The  natives  were  apprised  of 
the  circumstance,  that  the  preceding  dis- 
Hgnaeinent  was  forgotten  ;  and  they  were 
informed  that  the  Rajah  and  the  British 
government  wore  on  friendly  and  amicable 
terras.  U^e  treaty,  whidi  at  a  former 
period  had  been  concluded  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  did  not  appear  to  be 
nuAe  Bsatter  of  public  entry,  at  ieast  so 
the  Governor  general  said  $  bnt  the  series 
of  letters  which  had  passed  between  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony  and  the  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings shewed  tliat  they  concurred  in  opi. 
Dion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  Bhortpore.  Tbe  Rajah  wished  his 
son,  Bulwtmt  Singh,  to  have  the  peaceable 
sticoession  to  the  dignity  which  he  then 
held,  and  with  that  view  he  applied  tb 
the  British  government  for  a  kiliatUy  or 
dress  of  investiture,  to  the  Compnay. 
This  was  granted,  and  the  hiiaut  was 
given  by  Sir  j3.  Ochterlony ;  the  Britisli 


on  reference  to  vHiat  had  occurred  ih 
1804«-5.  He  mentioned  the  circumstance, 
withont  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection  on 
the  memory  of  Lord  Lake ;  but  it  was 
notorious,  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  u-as  then  carried  on,  Bhurtpore  was 
the  only  place  that  had  stopped  his  career, 
and  gave  a  check  to  the  Company's  arms. 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  on  public 
6pinion  by  the  reverse  which  the  Com- 
pany's troops  then  sufTered)  that  it  became 
an  object  with  the  Britidi  government,  to 
prevent  a  ranevt'al  of  the  contest  at  Bhurt- 
pore, unless  it  was  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  the  surrender  of  that 
fbrtress.  He  was  therefore  satisfied  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
and  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  was  expressly 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  hostilities ; 
they  Mt  ^at  if  they  cou1d«  as  had  been 
done  in  otiier  cases,  bring  the  minor  with- 
in the  scope  of  British  influence,  they 
night, .  by  degrees>iuiialgannie  that  terri* 

tory 
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failure  before  Bfaurtpoi%  had  laid  us  opeh 
to.      xiie    coimpondence    between    the 
BfarqiriA  of  Rastingis  and  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
ieaj  clearly  proved  that  thcj  were  united 
in  opinion  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  that 
oaglit  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  Bburt- 
pofe  ;  and,  laokinj^  to  that  correspondence, 
lie  thoogbt  it  was  too  much  to  be  called 
•OB  to  praise  Lord  Amherst  for  opposing 
Aat  course  of  policy  which  9ir  D'.  Ochter- 
lony  was  prepared  to  follow,    when   the 
mottieni  had  armed  which   would  have 
enabled  him  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes 
€jf  the  preceding  G^emor-general.     For 
fats  own  part,  he  \rauld  rather  pass  a  vote 
of  direct  cenimra  on  the  noble  lord :  that 
would  be  the  beat  mode  of  proceeding, 
imtead  of  agreeing  to'  ttiis  absurd  motion 
of  thanks.     The  noble  lord  deserved  cen- 
aare,  oot  praise,  for  the  part  he  took,  con. 
tnry  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  D.  Ochtertony 
and  of  bla  council:     He  saw  no  reason  t6 
thank  Lord  Amherst  for  his  subsequent 
coodoct ;  what  had  been  efl^ed  was  not 
owing  to  him,  hot  to  the  gallantry  of  our 
troops.     When  Lord   Amherst  could  no 
longer  oppoae  the  opinion  of  his  council, 
be  took  thoae  measures  which  Sir  D.  Och- 
teriony  bad  formerly  advised ;  his  lordship 
bad  done  every  thibg  to  thwart  his  council, 
and  now,  forsooth,  they  were  required  to 
thank  him  for  bis  « forbearance."     Sir 
D.  Ocbterlony,  in  March  1825,  commu- 
nieated  to  the  ^eovemment  the  fact,  that  on 
the  death  of  the  Rajah,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  by  Duijunt  Sal,  a  cousin  of 
tlie  new  Kajah,  to  get  possession  of  Dhurt- 
pore ;  that  the  citadel  had  been  attacked 
and  captured;  and  that  the  usurper  had 
sdacd  npon  tbe  young  Rajah,  and  made 
himself  maater  of  all  the  property  in  the 
fbrtrcis;    contrary    to  our  arrangement, 
which  went  to  secure  the  rights  of  tbe  son 
of  Bolder   8m^    and    contrary  to  tbe 
iipieiaed  Hsh  and  policy  of  the  British 
government.     The  consequence  was,  that 
fln-  D.  Oefateriony  assAnbled  a  body  of 
troops,  fofr  tbe  purpose  of  expelling  the 
nsmper.    Was  diere,  he  asked,  a  man  in 
that  coort,  with  aitv  eTperience  of  Indian 
alBdrs,  who  oould  believe,  that   Sir  D. 
Ocbterlony,  aided' by  that  force,   which 
wnadixihted  by  tbe  government  itself  to 
be  so  bigfaly  respectable,  would  not,  had 
be  been  allowed  to  proceed,  have  effected 
the  olgect  be  had  iu  view  ?    His  success 
was  oenain,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
tba  aotbority  of  tbe  usurper  bad  scarcely 
been  aaaumed,  and  when  it  ^as  known 


municated  with  him  from  India,  who  was 
not  of  opinion  that,  if  l^r  D.  Ochterlony 
had  been  allowed  to  move  down  to  Bhurt- 
pore  with  his  troops,  he  would  certainly 
have  carried  that  fortress.     It  then  came 
to  be  considered  in  what  situation   they 
had  l>een  placed  by  this  «  forbearance'*  of 
Lord  Amherst.    The  Court  of  Directors 
called  it  *'  forbearance  ;**  but  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  pusillanimity,  arising  from  a 
want  of  knowledge    of  the   manner    in 
which  tlie  affairs  of  tlie  native  courts  were 
carried  on,  and  the  way    in    which  dis- 
turbances arising  in  those  courts  could  hie 
most  effectually   quelled.      He    scarcely 
knew  what  epithet  to  apply,  to  mark  with 
sufficient  force  the  ignorance  with  which 
Lord  Amherst  had  acted,  and  the  arro. 
gance  he  had  manifested,  in  opposing  bis 
opinion  to  that  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  and 
of  his  own  council ;  because   it  was  only 
by  consulting  the  opinions  of  men  who 
had  been  long  on  the  spot,  tliat  be  could 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  just  judgment ;  and 
yet  Lord   Amherst  chose  to  reject  such 
opinions,  and  to  act  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility.     Sir  D.  Orhterlony*s  con. 
fidence  of  success  was  quite  clear  frony 
his  letter  of  tbe  25th  of  April,  in  which 
he  observed  that,  had  tlie  orders  of  thfi 
government  arrived  a  few  days  later,  mat- 
ters would  have  been    brought  "  to  an 
amicable     an^    honourable   conclusion.  ' 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Sir  D.  Och- 
terlony might  not  have   been    mistaken, 
{Bear  /)  but  he  thought  that  his  conduct, 
looking  to  the  opinions  of  the  natives,  and 
marking    the    usual    course    of     Indian 
policy,  was  right,  and  tliat  the  proceed- 
ings of  Lord  Amherst  were  wrong.     He 
hated  vaccillatlnff  measures.     If  a  govern- 
ment hod  a  particular  object  in  view,  le^ 
them  manfully  declare  it,  and  endeavour 
to  effect  it  in  the  most  prompt  manner, 
Tbe  Governor-general,  in  his    despatch, 
stating  his  reasons  for  disapproving  of  th^ 
proceedings  of   Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  used 
the   following  expressions  :—**^  Kotliing^ 
in  our  opinion,  but  a  case,  of  the  mo8.t 
indispensable  emergency,  could  have  jus- 
tified our  ordering  into  the  field  the  small 
force  which  we  bad  at  that  time  disposable 
ill  upper  India,  and  the  engaging  in  fresh 
hostilities,    the   duration    and    extent  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  with 
any  certainty,  when  the  season  of  tbe  hoit 
winds    had    actually   commenced.      We 
could  not  view  tbe  occurreucea  at  Bhurt- 
pore  as  constituting  any  such  emergency  j 
nor  were  wejn^epfxred  to  admii  that  we  were 
bound  by  any  engagefncnts,  eiprets  or  im,- 


Ifaat  a  difierence  of  opinion  existed  amongst     plied,  to  sujyjfort  the  accession  of. ike  rightful 

the  troops  iu  Bhurtpore,  part  of  whom     luir  to  the  Bhurtjwre  rqf  by  our  in^mediate 

in  Ikvour  of  while  another  portion  of     resort  to  arms,  at  aU  hazards,  and  wUhout 

any  reference  to  time,  circumstancei, 
and  considerations  of  general  expediency.** 
Ibis  was  a  pretty  statement.  Why,  good 
God !  ibey  all  knew  that  our  conduct  with 

respect 


Hwm  declared  against  the  usurper.  Undeir 
tfie«  circumstances,  be  was  bound  to  say, 
that  there  waa  not  a  man  wbimi  he  bad 
mer  witfi  in  ihdi  coittlry,  or  wbo  had  com^ 
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respect  to  the  native  powers  of  India  d^ 
pendcd,  in  most  instancesy  on  engage- 
ments  not  half  so  strong  as  tbone  by  which 
we  were  bound  to  the  lawful  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore  !  Why,  therefore,  should  Lord 
Amherst  have  indulged  in  insinuations  of 
this  kind,  implying,  as  they  did,  a  censure 
on  the  proceedings  of  an  old  and  eipe- 
rienced  commander?  His  lordship  went 
on  to  say,  in  a  similnr  strain,  **  Besides, 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony  has  evidently  acted 
upon  the  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory information  regarding  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.**  Why,  so  far  from  tliis 
being  convct,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  un- 
dertake to  say  that,  if  there  were  any  man 
in  India  in  perfect  possession  of  tlie  ne- 
cessary information,  that  man  was  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony,  who  had  been  on  the  spot  for 
twenty  years.  His  lordship  proceeded  to 
say,  "  No  call  had  been  made  by  him  (Sir 
D,  Ochterlony]  on  Duijunt  Sal,  for  an 
explanation  of  his  views  and  conduct; 
and  we  were  consequently  wholly  ignorant 
both  as  to  what  plea  he  might  hare  to 
offer  in  justification  of  the  apparent  vio- 
lence of  his  proceedings,  and  likewise 
what  object  be  professed  in  exciting  dis- 
turbances.** Now,  he  would  ask,  was  it 
fair  to  assert  that  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  did 
not  make  a  call  for  explanation  on  Dur- 
junt  Sal  ?  He  did  make  that  call ;  but  he 
well  knew  that  if  he  made  it  without  having 
an  imposing  force  at  hand  it  would  be  use. 
less.  But,  suppose  Iiord  Amherst  and 
the  Indian  government  had  been  unani- 
mous in  proceeding  to  hostilities,  would 
it  not  have  been  their  duty,  in  the  first 
place,  to  allow  a  trial  of  negociation, 
backed  by  the  force  which  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
lony had  assembled,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  weight  to  any  proposi- 
tion which  be  or  the  government  might 
make  ?  If  that  plan  were  adopted,  the 
British  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  the  contest  (their  de- 
mands being  conceded)  witli  much  more 
honour  and  credit  than  they  aftewards 
could  do,  considering  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
lony could  not  tell  what  the  government 
tliought  respecting  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct ;  but  it  certainly  was  tlie  most  unfair 
thine  that  could  be  conceived,  to  say  that 
he  did  not  understand  his  own  plans,  or 
know  what  he  was  aliout  when  he  marched 
his  troops  towards  Bhurtpore,  stating  that 
he  would,  thus  supported,  go  there  and 
negociate,  if  he  were  allowed  so  to  do  by 
the  government.  On  that  ground  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  contended  that  Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
had  been  most  injuriously  treated;  and 
the  character  of  that  gallant  officer  would 
necessarily  suffer  if  the  proprietors  agreed 
to  the  vote  which  they  were  now  called  on 
to  give.  If  the  whole  of  the  Bhurtpore 
business  could  have  been  peaceably  settled 
(as  he  believed  it  could)  by  Sir  V.  Och- 


terlony, he,  for  po9,  could  not  agnc  to 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Govemor-gieneraI» 
because,  instead  of  supporting   the   de» 
cisive  and  energetic  measures  which  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony  bad  set  on  foot  in  defence 
of  the   British  faith,  honour,  and  charac- 
ter, he  thought  fit  to  countermand  them. 
He  did  not  know  the  exact  loss  that  at- 
tended the  subjection  of  Bhurtpore ;  but, 
had   Sir  D.  Ocliterlony*s  plans  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  might  have  been  avoided. 
Wlien   Sir    D.  Ocliterlony  ordered  those 
troops  to  march,  the  fortress  was  in  a  de^ 
fenceless  state.     The  ramparts  were  out 
of  repair,  there  was  no  water  in  the  ditdi, 
and    the   force    within   the    walls    wera 
divided    in    opinion ;    a    part   of   thensi 
being  attached  to   tlie   young  heir,    and 
the   remainder   favourable  to  the  usurp- 
er's   authority.      If,     at    tliat     moment. 
Sir  D.   Ochterlony  had  appeared  before 
the  place,  it  must  undoubtedly  have  fallen^ 
with  not  one-tenth  of  the  trouble  which 
aAerwards   occurred    in    its    investment. 
Were  they  not  also  to  consider  the  great 
expense  which  was  occasioned  by  tliis  pro- 
crastinating  policy  ?      Durjunt  Sal,  with 
his  usurped  power,  and  having  possession 
of  a  strong  hold,  could  muster  about  hira 
all  the  disaffected  troops  in  the  country ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  retake 
the  fortress,  and  to  do  justice  to  Bulwunt- 
Singh,  without  uung  absolute  force.    The 
despatch  to  which  he  had  before  referred, 
stated,  however,  that  Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
liad  no  right  to  act  as  he  had  done ;  though 
die  result  proved  tliat  his  view  of  the  po» 
Hey  tliat  ought  to  have  been  adopted,  waa 
perfectly  correct     He  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
extremely  sorry,  when  Duijunt  Sal  Yn» 
called  on  for  an  explanation,  that  some 
words  of  course—  ^'  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  usurp  the  Rajarsliip,'*-— should  liavc  im. 
posed  on  the  Governor-general.     A  few 
days,  however,    had  only  elapsed,    when 
that  which  Sir  D.  Othterlony  had  anti- 
cipated, came  to  pass.     Tlie  usurper,  after 
endeavouring    to  throw  blame  on    Ram 
Ruttun,  tlie  uncle  of  the  young  Rajahf 
who  had  fallen  in  the  contest,  addresswl  a 
letter  to  the  Governor-general,  to  which 
he  signed  his  name,  as  Rajah,  and  claimed 
tlie  whole  power  and  authority  connected 
with  that  situation.    Tliis  was  only  a  few 
days  after  the  Governor-general,  in  con- 
sequence of  Durjunt  Sal*s  representations, 
had  actually  accorded  him  his  confidence. 
At  the  time  that  he  made  those  false  repre- 
aentations,  the  usurper  was  laying  his  plan 
to  seize  on  the  government,  and  to  possess 
himself  of  the  treasure  in  the  fort.     If 
Lord  Amherst  had  permitted  Sir  D.  Och- 
terlony to  proceed,  50  lacs  of  rupeea  would 
have  been  rescued  from  the  gripe  ci  the 
usurper.     Sir   D.  Ochterlony  aeid,    "  I 
deem  it  wise  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
this  state,  by  guarding  the  regular  sue-, 
cession  of  the  lUgah ;  because*  the  trea« 

sure 
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lore  td  die  fbttrew  is  immense ;  and  if  it 
gets  into  nnfriendly  bands  it  nevier  ran 
be  nsed  in  tmj  other  way  but  in  hostilities 
against  ns.  Therefore,  I  think  it  pro- 
dirnt,  and  politic,  and  wise,  to  secure  a 
good  understanding  with  the  lawful 
prince.*'  Sir  D.  Ochterlony*s  prudence 
fold  bim,  that,  if  the  Company  had  the 
Rajah  under  their  protection,  they  would' 
probably  receive  some  of  this  treasure, 
with  which  they  might  pay  their  debt,  or 
which  they  might  expend  for  some  other 
useful  purpose.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  knew 
well,  involved  in  war  as  tlie  Company 
were,  in  another  quarter,  that  energy  and 
dedsion  should  be  manifested;  and  this 
be  distinctly  stated  in  his  letter  of  the 
25tli  of  April,  1825,  in  which  he  tendered 
bis  resignation  to  the  Governor- general. 
He  there  says,  '*  I  considered  that  every 
moment*s  delay  was  submission  to  dis. 
grace ;  and  I  feel  that  a  few  days  delay 
in  the  artival  of  your  express  would  have 
bron^it  matters  to  an  amicable  and  ho- 
sooiable  condasion."  Sir  David  Och- 
tcrlony  observed  elsewhere,  <Mhat  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Governor-general, 
conid  not  be  followed  without  placing  in 
peril  the  best  interests  of  the  Company." 
He,  therefore,  for  one,  would  not  agree  to 
an  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Am- 
bent ;  opposed,  as  it  was,  to  the  safe  and 
1eng-tri«Mi  experience  of  Sir  D.  Ochter> 
kmy.  What  that  gallant  officer  had  fore- 
told actually  happendd ;  and  six  months 
after  his  energetic  measures  had  been  de. 
feated,  the  government  was  obliged  to 
carry  into  effect  that  which  he  hiul  ad- 
vised. He  (Mr.  Hume)  contended,  that 
nothing  had  occurred  of  a  novel  character, 
hot  ttwt  the  self-same  causes  for  warfare 
existed  for  montlis  before.  He  would 
wish  to  know,  then,  what  new  circum- 
staooes  induced  the  Govemor-ffeneral  to 
change  the  opinion  he  expressed  to  Sir  C. 
Metcalfe,  on  the  1 6th  of  September; 
when  be  observed  that  *<the  Company  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  disputes 
going  on  at  Bhurtpore.**  Had  the  rival 
bamb  ravaged  the  country,  or  become  in 
any  odier  way  offensive  or  dangerous  to 
tts,  we  should  have  had  a  new  ground 
for  our  interforence.  But  he  had  looked 
in  vain  for  any  such  fact.  We  must  then 
coese  to  this  important  conclusion,  that 
Lofd  Amherst,  having  countermanded 
the  wise  measures  adoptnl  by  Sir  D.  Och- 
^erlotty  for  settling  the  disputes  at  Bliurt- 
pore  without  bloodshed,  did,  after  allow* 
log  SIX  months  of  preparation  to  the 
oaorpcr,  without  any  change  of  drcum- 
stanoes,  think  fit  to  direct  measures  for 
reducing  the  fortress.  He  now  directed 
Sir  C  Metcalfe  to  support  the  rightful 
prince,  though  he  had  before  said  tluit  he 
did  not  know  who  was  the  rightful 
prince.  He  further  directed  that 
the   nsmpcr   sliotild  ba    expelled,    and 


a  regency  appointed  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  prince.  AH  this  was 
in  opposition  to  his  former  declared  opi- 
sion,  and  yet  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  dis- 
cover no  ground  for  the  change  in  his  sen- 
timents. The  conduct  of  bis  Lordsliip 
certainly  justified  the  aasertions,  that  be 
blew  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  mouth. 
He  did  not  mean  to  pronounce  one  word 
of  censure  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
operations  were  conducted  at  Bhurtpore. 
In  the  subsequent  votes,  to  the  officers  and 
troops,  he  fully  concurred  ;  and  he  wil- 
lingly gave  them  his  humble  praise  for 
tlieir  conduct  in  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed  by  the  imprudence, 
the  ignorance,  the  vacillation  (he  knew  not 
what  to  call  it)  of  Lord  Ambent.  If  any 
proprietor  thought  proper  to  more  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Lord  Amherst,  he  would  certain- 
ly join  him.  No  man  present, would,  he  waa 
certain,  wish  to  cast  any  stignui  on  the 
memory  of  that  gallant  officer,  (Sir  D.Och- 
terlony)  after  he  had  read  to  them  a  gene- 
ral Older  published  at  his  death  by  the 
same  Lord  Amherst,  who  wrote  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  impugning  his  talents 
and  his  abilities  for  his  situation.  [Mr. 
Hume  then  read  a  general  CN'der,  of  July 
28tli,  for  which  see  Ariat,  Jaum,,  voL  xxi. 
p.  225.] 

This  was  the  way  in  which  Lord  Anru 
herst  spoke  of  tlie  man  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed every  means  to  lessen  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  treatment 
which  that  gallant  officer  received  led  to 
his  death.  He  died  broken-hearted ;  not 
only  though  the  disgrace  which  he  con- 
ceived had  been  inflicted  on  himself;  but 
also  because  he  anticipated  the  most  la- 
mentable consequences  to  the  interesu  of 
the  Company  from  the  system  which  the 
Governor-general  was  pursuing.  The 
Court  of  Directors  should  consider  that 
the  Ariends  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  were  not 
present  to  repel  the  charge  which  this  re* 
solution  brings  affaiost  him  ;  for  the  vote 
of  tlianks  to  Lord  Amherst  was  virtually 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  Sir  D.  Ochterlony, 
on  the  grounds  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
stated  be  should  give  his  unqualified  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion,  and  he  hoped  the 
court  would  support  him. 

Dr.  Gilehrut  observed  that  he  would  give 
his  hon.  friend  an  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing his  pledge  of  soppotting  a  motion  for 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Amherat.  He 
would  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  his  Lord- 
ship, because  be  once  belonged  to  the  Ben- 
gal Army,  on  a  distinguisltcd  member 
of  which  Lord  Amherst  bad  cast  such 
obloquy.  He  felt  conscious,  that  he  was 
acting  uprightly,  and  as  a  friend  to  the 
Company.  Had  Lord  Ambent  deferred 
for  six  months  bis  invasion  of  the  Burmese 
territory,  it  would  have  been  more  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  Company 
than  the  short  delay  which  ha  said  ought 

to 
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to  ha^e  been  made  by  Sir  D.  OdHarlooy^ 
H«  (Dr.  Gilchrist)    iiqw   stood  up    to 
defend  the  raputBtion  of  a  brother  officer 
of  the  Bengai  Army.     It  liiould  not  go 
forth  to  the  worid,  that,  because  that  brave 
offioer  was  no  more,  and  had  no  kwcer 
any  ftvoura  to  bestow,  no  one  irould  nse 
up  to  defend  his  characti'r,  and  move  a 
fote  of  eensure  on  Leid  Amherst  for  his 
eonduct  respecting  Bhurtpors*     He  (Dr, 
Gilchrist)  had  re^  all  the  papers,  and  tlie 
more  lie  read,  the  mora  he  felt  convinced 
that  if  there  were  cauee  to  censure  Lord 
Amherst  for  his  conduct  respecting  the 
BuiMicjc  war,  there  is  twenty  times  more 
reason  to  condemn  the  measures  he  pur- 
sued with  reg^  to  Bhurtpore.    Sir  D. 
Ochterloay  would  have  taken  the  fortress 
by  a  C0i#p  de  main.    This  might  have  been 
productive  of  mischief  had  he  not  sue- 
eeeded;  but  it  appeared  that  his  failure 
was  impossible.     A  doctrine  had  been 
bmacbed  in  that  court  which  he  was  sorry 
to  hear;  namely,  that  **  We  should  render 
slavish  submission  to  the  executive pbwer.*' 
An  lion.  prop,  had  stated  that  he  would 
support  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  be- 
cause they  must  be  better  acquainted  than 
he  was  with  the  facts  of  any  case.  He  (  Dr. 
Gilchrist)  would  not  pin  his  faith  to  the 
sieve  of  any  man.     In  his  opinion,  the 
lesohition  wbuld   cast   a  stain   on    the 
Bscmory  of  a  brave  and  gallant  officer. 
Would  to  heaven  that  be  were  now  living 
that  honoun  miglit  be  conferred  on  him  ! 
It  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  officeri 
of  the  Company,   that  they  were  thrown 
iDt»  the  badc-ground  by  the  king's  offi. 
oars,  who,   they  thought,   depriv«i  them 
Ckf  honours  which  they  ought  to  eigoy.    To 
entcrtein  such  leelings  was  unjust  towards 
the  king's  olBoers,  and  must  be  pr^udicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Company.    There 
were  not  less  than  S,000  proprietors,  and 
yet  liow  few  were  present  to  consider  this 
grsatqtiestion  by  which  they  were  to  raiae 
one  loan  to  the  skies,  and  to  bury  another 
brave  officer  beneath  a  load  of  obloquy  !. 
Onebumiaing  the  list  of  proprietor  who 
had  perused  the  papers  with  the  view  of* 
making  themselves  acquainted   with  the 
question  under  discussion,  he  (Dr.  Gil- 
christ) found  only  seven  names  inscribed 
as  baring  done  so.     Hera  was  a  psoof  of 
the  supineoeai  of  the  proprietors.    If  men 
in  power  were  not  watched  and  checked, 
they  were  sure  to  do  wrong.     He  hoped 
to  setf  in  that  court  a  greater  d^pve  of 
spirit  and  manliness  tha^  had  prevailed  for 
many  years  past.    They  were  approacbmg 
a  crisis  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Compeny.    If  I^ord  Amherst  had  erred  in 
the  means  be  adopted  to  bring  about  even 
a  sneoessfui  iasue^  a  vote  of  thanks  ought 
not  to  be  passed  to  him.     He  would  ena- 
ble his  hen.  friend  toiedeem  his  pledge  by 
movmg  a  vote  of  omayrs  on  Lord  Aas- 
taarrt  Cor  his  ooadnct  flfspecting  Bhurtpore. 


Hie  Ckairmatk  remarked,  that,  as  tlt^ 
was  an  amendment  to  the  original  mo- 
tion, it  was  nccessaiy  to  reduce  it  to  writ* 
ing. 

Dr.  Giickritt  then  wrote  the  following 
amendment:-— 

**  That  this  court,  on  mature  considers* 
tion  of  the  papers  submitted  to  it,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  governor- 
general  in  council,  in  his  forbearance  to 
proceed  against  the  usurper  of  Bburtpore, 
at  the  time  that   Sir  David  Ochterlony 
ordered  troops  to  sssemble,  deserves  our 
decided  disapprobation  and  censure." 
Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  amendment. 
Gtn.  ThorfUon  said,   he  was  quite  ss 
unwilling  as  the  lesraed  Doctor  to  sup. 
port  the  executive  body  when  he  thought 
they  were  in  the  wrong.     It  had  been  bis 
misfortune  to  diflfer  very  frequently  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  it  always  gave 
him  much  concern  to  do  so;  but  be  now 
had  consideiable  pleasure  in  stating,  that 
be  agreed  witli  them  as  to  the  propriety  of 
thanking  Lord  Amherst,  in  one  instance, 
for  his  forbearance^  and,  in  the  other,  for 
the  spirit   and  activity  he  displayed  ii^ 
maintaining    the   war.      He   (Gen.  T.) 
had  attentively  listened  to  both  debates, 
and  be  thought  the  speech  delivered  on  a 
former  day,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aber* 
deen,  decidedly  proved  thai  the  measures 
adopted  by  Ix>ni  Amherst   against    the 
Burmese  were  indiqiensably    necessary* 
It  was  clear  that  the  Burmese  were  contin- 
ually making  aggressions  and  committing 
cruelties,  to  wliich  it  was  requisite  to  put 
a  stop.    The  forbeamnce  of  former  gc»* 
vemments  liad  not  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  humanity  demanded  the  adep* 
Uoo  of  decisive  measures.     It  had    beeq 
said,  that  the  war  was  undertaken  at  aa 
improper  time;  but  a  gallant  officer  (Sir 
J.  Malcolm)  whose  book  had  been  quoted, 
stated,  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  lioo^ 
selected  was  an  Iroprofier  one.    He  (Gen. 
T.)  was  theretbre  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  war  was  undertaken  at  a  proper 
moment     The  'gallant   officer   made    a 
speech  which  met  the  approval  of  the  oourt 
in  general,  and  which  shewed  I«ord  Am- 
hents'  conduct  to  have  been  periectly  cor- 
rect.   No  man  could  estiuute  more  highljr 
than  he  did  the  talents^  the  late  Sir  D.Och- 
terlony.    He  deserved  ail  the  praise  that 
oould  be  given  to  him,  ^t  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  or  any  other  man 
should  be  always  in  the  riglit.     It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  haaty  in  his  proceodinf^a 
respecting  Bburtpore.     He  (General  T.) 
gave  credit  to  Lord  Amiierst  for  maiu- 
tsining  forfoearaoee  as  long  ^  possible. 
When  compelled  to  resort  to  force,  ba 
sent  forth  an  army  in  a  proper  manner 
and  their  exertions  had  licen  crowned  with 
such  signal  sufcass  as  they  ought  all  to 
rejoice  at.     Fbr  his  conduct  on  liqth  oc- 
casions Lord  Amhenc  was  entitled  to  thtt 
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tlwDks  of  the  Compaayy  and  such  being 
Us  seotiaMDCs,  he  felt  liimtelf  bound  to 
vote  against  the  ameadmeiit  and  for  the 
oHgina]  queetion* 

Mr.  JlcKr  had  anticipated  a  lets  pro* 
tiacted  discinsioo  oo  the  qoeelion  before 
the  oonrty  when  heoonaideredthe  apparent 
Boits  of  thai  question  as  well  as  eontem- 
phted  the  glorious  situation  of  aflbirs  in 
ladw  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  the 
epiaisn  of  the  bon.  member  who  had 
opened  the  debste  (Mr.  Hume)  that  whsre 
aigoment  was  wanting,  abuse  oould  easily 
be  supplied.  He  (Mr.  M.)  considered 
that  die  present  case  ofihred  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  reaiark,  for  ftom  the  begin- 
tag  to  tbe  end  of  Lord  Amheist's  career 
dim  had  been  no  lack  of  abuse,  indeed  it 
had  been  most  liberally  bestowed  on  his 
Isidsfaip  by  individuals  in  that  court.  Hie 
great  fiuik  of  Lord  Amherst  appearsd  to 
be  that  of  having  done  more  than  was 
expected  of  him.  Some  hon.  gentlemen 
setBoed  to  regret  very  much  that  their 
nehncbolv  predictions  had  not  been  ful* 
fiUedy  and  to  have  been  woefully  disap- 
pointed tbaa  all  their  anticipetioos  of 
defeat  and  disgrace  bad  been  thwarted  hj, 
ynetorf  end  glory.  It  was  at  least  to  be 
espe^ed  that  those  mntlemen  who  had  in 
the  .  dseeaee  of  all  proof  and  without 
giving  .  Lo*d  Amherst  time  for  a  reply, 
denounced  him  as  incapable  of  managing 
tbe  afiQurs  intrusted  to  him,  would  have 
seised  the  present  opportunity  of  recant- 
iig  their  error  and  of  adding  their  testi- 
mony in  favour  ef  bis  lordsliip*s  merits. 
The  line  of  conduct  they  had  adopted 
was,  however,  very  diffivsttt,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  determination 
topoTMie  his  lordship  with  «  malignity 
for  which  he  (Mr*  M.)  wili  quite  at  a  loss 
to  aecoant.  Tbe  question  before  tbe 
courts  ioasmudi  m  it  rdated  to  Lord 
AjnlnrBt's-  merits,  bad  not  as  yet  been 
tonciwd  upon.  That  nobleman  had,  by 
tha  indicHWS  policy  he  had  pnrsued, 
riBsed  the  glory  of  tbe  British  arms  in 
ladmiy  aod  •  placed  its  character  in  tbe 
moat  iOostrions  sitaation.  The  fall  of 
Bfaorfpora  had  had  the  result  of  placing 
tha  British  Indian  empire  on  a  more 
iee»«  basis  than  any  event  that  had 
ucamswi  far  a  great  number  of  years* 
IVa  ofunion  was  founded  on  good 
yjaonds,  on  the  authonty  of  individuals 
who  had  the  best  means  of  forming  a 
|Bi%nient  on  the  subject  fitnn  their  in- 
timiuo  acvniaiiitaoce  with  the  country. 
He  aineereiy  hoped  .the  hon.  gent  who 
bed  opened  tiie  debato  that  day,  and  who 
tecBsed  to  him  to  betray  a  most  unjust 
and  ungenerous  feeling  towards  Lord 
Amherst,  would  wmain  in  court  until  tbe 
dost  of  the  discussion,  in  order  that  he 
might  set  vrith  his  own  eyes  what  im- 
iwiisaiuu  the  attack  he  had  made  on  Lord 
Amherst  would  produce  on  the  court. 
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Lord  Amherst  had  been  honoured  by  his 
sovereign  with  a  proud  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, In  parliament  ministers  had  given 
notice  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him,  already  that  court  had  awarded  to 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  bis  conduct 
relative  to  the  Burmese  war  by  a  trium- 
phant migority,  and  he  (Mr.  M.)  trusted 
that  its  decision  on  the  present  ocoaston 
would  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  cha- 
ncter  of  his  lordship.    ^Cries  of  hear  f) 

Sir  C.  Forbet  wee  glad  to  find  that 
silence  bad  at  length  been  broken  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bar.    Both  on  thepresent 
occasion,  and  at  the  last  court,  the  hon. 
chairman  had  proposed  a  vote  of  tbanka 
without     condescending    to    state     any 
grounds  for  that  proceeding.     Both  the 
questions,  should,  in  his  opinion,  have 
been   preceded    1^    a   modon    to   print 
the  papers,  and  by  so  doing  time  would 
have  been  given  to  every  proprietor  to 
come  to   an  honest   and    conscientious 
opinion  on  the  point  at  issue.    Not  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  members  of  the 
court  could  possibly  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  subject  they  had  come 
to  decide  upon.    Nothing  be  had  heard 
that  day  could  incline  him  to  vote  in 
favour  of  the  original  question.     He  could 
have  vrished  the  present  motion  had  not 
been  introduced  in  tbe  regular  routine 
manner  adopted  on  similar  occasions.     He^ 
imagined  they  had  reversed  the  style  of 
introducing  such  subiectB  in  that  court.- 
The  court  was  called  upon  to  approve  a 
vote  of  thanks,  without  -  being  informed 
of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  such  a 
measure.    In  the  olden  time  (and  it  would 
be  well  for  them  if  tliey  would  revert  to 
the  proeem  of  fcnner  days),  when  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  presented  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  court,  it  was  always  preceded  • 
by  a  variety  of  details,  which  he  (Sir  C.- 
Forbes) thought  were  very  much  wanting 
on  the  present  occasion.    And  more  par* 
tieularly  was  this  practice  observed,   in  < 
cases  in  wliich  the  Court  of  Directors  had- 
not  concurred  in  opinion.    He  considered « 
that  those  gentlemen  behind  the  bar,  who  ■ 
had  not  concurred  with  their  cdleaguea 
in  their  view  of  this  question,    were  in 
duty  bound  to -stand  upend  acqumnt  tbe 
court  with  their  reasons  for  non-concur* 
rence.     An  hon.  director  had  told  him  < 
that  on  a  former  occasion  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  was  carried'  by  a 
large  minority.     Ho  considered' thai  tho' 
court  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  nature ' 
of  the  majority  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
director.      By  obteining  such  infomsa- 
tion  they  might  be   enabled   to   judge 
whether  the  question  had  been  carried  by 
a  majority  of  hands  or  a  majority  of  brauM. ' 
{Bear,  hear  I)     He  had  heard  that  the 
hon.  director  he  had  before  alluded  to, 
v?as  one  of  those  who  formed  tbe  smell  ■ 
majority  on  the  question.    If  such  wero 
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the  ikct,  he  trusted  that  hon.  director 
would  rise  mod  tell  them,  in  that  manly 
manner  which  always  distinguished  him, 
the  reesons  for  not  concurring  in  the  vote. 
He  also  hoped  that  those  hon.  directors 
who  voted  in  opposition  to  him,  would 
lilcewiee  rise  and  explain  the  grounds  of 
their  assent.  He  ohsenred,  on  looking 
behind  the  bar,  that  there  were  not  above 
one  third  of -the  directors  there.  At  the 
discussion  of  the  former  question,  only 
twelve  of  those  gentlenoen  were  present, 
and  not  one  of  them  held  up  his  hand, 
either  for  or  against  the  motion.  He  gave 
the  hon.  director  who  had  just  sat  down, 
great  credit  for  the  straight- forward  way 
m  which  he  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
fhvour  of  Lord  Amherst.  He  (Sir  C. 
Forbes)  believed  that  the  sentiments  he 
(Mr.  M.)  expressed,  were  tliose  he  hod 
entertained  from  the  commencement  of 
Lord  Amherst's  administration  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  hon.  director  would  give  equal 
credit  to  those  who  di fibred  fVom  him  in 
opinion.  {Htar  !  )  The  hon.  director  had 
spoken  of  malignity  being  exhibited 
against  Lord  Amherst.  He  (Sir  C.  Forbes) 
would  in  kindness,  attribute  that  expres- 
sion to  the  circumstance  of  that  hon.  di- 
rector's being  unaci'ustomed  to  addren 
the  court  (tliis  being  his  maiden  speech). 
He  woula,  in  charity,  believe  that  he 
iraa  hurried  into  saying  what  he  was  not 
warranted  in  doing.  (Heart)  He  (Sir 
C.  Forbes)  could  for  his 'own  part,  con- 
scientiously disclaim  any  personal  feeling 
of  resentment.  He  never  liad  any  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  His  lordship  bore 
the  character  in  private,  of  an  honourable 
man ;  and  he  Brmly  believed  that  a  more 
amiable  man  did  not  exist.  If  he  (Sir 
C.  Eorbes)  was  not  mistaken,  it  was  In 
oMitempIation,  about  this  time  last  year, 
to  recal  his  lordship,  and  send  out  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  stead.  (JETair/) 
If  he  had  fallen  into  a  mis-statement  on 
this  head,  he  trusted  the  hon.  chairman 
vHOuld  set  him  right.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion, a  proprietor  put  the  same  question 
to  the  chair,  and  had  he  added  an  t  to  the 
word,  and  said  choxn^  perhaps  he  might 
hare  obtained  an  answer  di&rent  from 
what  he  then  received.  The  fact  was, 
however,  he  believed,  perfectly  noto- 
rious. The  fact  of  the  Puke  of  Buck- 
ingham's h»ving  been  proposed  to  suc- 
ceed to  tfaeOoverBor-generalship  of  India, 
-VMM  as  Weil  known  as  that  the  sun 
w«8  in  the  heavens.  He  asked  then, 
what  had  operated  so  great  a  change  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  Lord  Amherst? 
The  war  had  doubtless  terminated  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  British  arms  had  been 
crowned  with  brilliant  success.  Granted, 
No  man  could  feel  greater  happiness  than 
he  did  at  the  success  of  the  war.  He 
thought  they  were  fully  warranted  on  that 
;f^orey    in  noi  recalling   Lord  Amherst. 


So  far  he  would  go.     After  such  glorious 
events,  he  should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  Lord 
Amherst's  recall.     He  did  not,  however, 
believe  that  peace  was  firmly  established  ; 
indeed  he  should  iiot  be  surprised,  if  at 
the  moment  he   was  speaking,   the  war 
was  renewed.     Rangoon,   since  the  Com- 
pany's forces  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
had  been  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inha- 
bitants.     In   that  quarter,    he   was  in- 
formed, a  man  might  ride  for  miles  with- 
out meeting  a  single  soul.     It  was  not 
his  desire  to   urge   the  recall   of    \ax^ 
Amherst.     He  regretted  that  in  the  sub-.- 
sequent  clauses  of  the  motion,  a  sufficient 
degree  of  notice  bad  not  b«^n  bestowed 
on    the    Company's    officers,     as    well 
military  as  marine.      He  regretted  that 
those    individuak    who    ought    to    have 
stood  forward  in  support  of  the  Company's 
officers  had  not  on  this  occasion  done  so. 
Certain  he  was,  that  tlie  Company's  offi- 
cers were  entitled  to  praise.      He  knew 
that  Commodore  Haynes,  of  the  Bombay 
Marine,   had    particularly    distinguished 
himself,  and  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
have  exerted  himself  gallantly  and  use- 
fully.    He  knew  him  to  be  as  brave  an 
officer  as  ever  trod  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and 
vfas  only  one  of  the  numerous  instances  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Bombay  Marine,  of 
officers  who  would  do  credit  to  the  navy 
of  his  majesty,  or  any  other  in  the  world. 
He  repeated  his  congratulations  to  Lord 
Amherst,  on  the  score  of  the  successfn  I 
termination  of  the  late  attack  on  Bhuit- 
pore.     He  had  been  informed,  that  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  confiscate  all  the  trea- 
sure and  jewels  of  the  Rajah.     He  hoped 
he  might  have  been  misinformed  in  this 
particular,  and  should  rejoice  to  hear  it 
disavowed  from  behind  the  bar.     He  re- 
regretted  tliat  conduct  of  a  like  character 
had  been  so  frequently  exhibited  in  India. 
Tlie  Company,  in  almost  every  case,  ia 
which  it  had   interfered  between  the  na- 
tive powers,  had  eaten  the  oyster  them- 
selves, and  left  the  shell  alone  to  the  other 
parties.     His  idea  of  the  matter  was,  that 
they  were  not  warranted  in  destroying  th« 
fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  and  had  no  claim 
upon  any  property  found  there.   The  same 
glune  was  played  upon    the    Rajah    of 
Umerapoorah,  seising  upon  all  his  orna- 
ments and  the  stores  he  had  purdiased  at 
Madras,  and  which  he  was  thus  obliged  to 
pay  for  twice  over.     Before  he  ait  dbwn, 
be  could  not  avoid  noticing,  that  in  the 
votes  of  thanks,  no  notice  is  -taken  of  the 
Bombay    government,    although    it   had 
taken  a  part  in  tile  very  great  exertions 
made  duringthe  late  war.     What  reason 
could  there  be  for  omitting  all  mention  of 
the  Bombay  government.     He  had  spent, 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  in  that 
presidency^  and  therefore  did  not  liloe  to 
see  its  merits  slighted.     He  again  repett- 
ed,  he  bore  no  hostility  to  Lonl  AmbciM  ;. 
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init  if  no  lieasons  were  ofRmd  to  induce 
kim  to  cbui^  bk  opinion,  bis  deter- 
minttios  w«s  not  to  support  the  vote  of 


Mr.  JfiBt  voM  and  begged  to  say,  that 
not|uilg  was  fbrtbcr  from  his  intentioa, 
than  to  impute  improper  or  malignant  mo- 
tives to  anj  one. 

Tlie  Ckahmum  trusted,  that  as  there 
were  some  points  in  the  speech  of  the  iioo. 
baronet  which  might  seem  to  call  for  a  re- 
ply from  him,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
trespass  for  a  sliort  time  on  the  attention  of 
the  court.  It  was  always  with  reluctance 
that  he  interposed  himself  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  any  proprietor  wishing  to  deliver 
irisaetttimento,  and  he  would  not,  he  could 
assme  them,  take  up  much  of  their  time, 
4er  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  he  had 
a  greater  dislike  to  then  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice ;  and  he  wished  that  feeling  was 
more  prevalent  in  the  court.  The  bon. 
baronet  had  charged  either  himself  or  the 
late  cbainBan,  with  having  made  a  mis- 
statement- concerning  a  certain  report-— 
winch  report  the  hon.  baronet  considered 
as  founded  on  the  most  unquestionable 
JUBtbority.  He  felt  himself,  then,  under 
4fae  necessity  of  denying  in  toto  the  facL 
The  heni  baronet  bad  said,  tliathe  had 
beard  from  authority,  which  was  not  to  be 
floabted,  that  the  recall  of  Lord  Amherst 
tad  been  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  that  it  bad  been  determined  t6 
appoint  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his 


Sir  C.  Forbes  in  explanation  said,  that 
bis  statement  was,  that  the  recall  of  Lord 
Amherst,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
]>oke  of  fiuckingluun  in  his  stead,  had 
been  about  a  year  ago  pr<iposed  to  one  of 
the  chairmen. 

Hie  Chairman* — '*If  the  hon.  baronet 
intended  to  comprehend  him  (the  Chair- 
man)  in  bis  statement,  he  must  deny  that 
any  such  proposition  was  ever  made  to 
bim«  Indeed,  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
avtbority  existed  for  such  an  arrangement, 
ctcept  in  a  parngraph  or  two  in  the  newspa- 
pas;  and,  perhaps,  the  inclination  of  the 
noble  duke  who  had  been  alluded  to. 
(Lau^Uer.)  This  he  was  confident  of, 
that  no  proposition  of  the  nature  described 
fay  the  bon.  'baronet  bad  been  made  .to  the 
cbaiimaa  of  the  Company  by  any  autbo* 
jrity  tlMU  could  have  the  slightest  right  to 
interfere  on  the  subject.  The  bon.  baro. 
net  bad  spoken  about  the  omission  of 
thanks  to  the  Bombay  government.  He 
(ibe  Cbairman)  did  not  know  that  that  go- 
vcrament  had  done  any  tiling  with  regard 
to  the  late  events  in  India,  to  call  iox  such 
distiQctioo.  It  had  done  nothing  be;yood 
obeying  the  ordere  of  the  supreme  govern- 
nient,  relative  to  the.  contribution  of  a  part 
oftfaetfbvoe  serving  at. Bombay,  to  co- 
operate io  the  war.  The.  hon.  baronet 
coiiU*wH  fail  to  nraMttber,  ibat  in^U  the 


instances  in  which   the   Bombay  govern^ 
ment  bad  been  before  distinctly  thanked,  it 
had  fumiahed  and  equipped  a  large  pro- 
portion of  troops  acting  separately  under 
their  orders,  and  had  directly  taken  part  in 
the  operations  of  the  war.  llie  wars  against 
Tippoo  Sultan ,  and  against  the  Pindarries, 
were  instances  of  this.     On  those  occa- 
sions, the  Bombay  government  stood  in  a 
more  prominent  situation  than  it  appeared 
to  have  done  in  the  last  war ;  and  it  sure- 
ly was  not  reprehensible  io  the  originators 
of  this  question,   seeing  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  a  vote  of  thanks  at  all  in  this 
court,  to  limit  tliemselvss  to  those  cases 
only  in   which  they  were  pre-en»inently 
due.     It  was  not  his  wish  to  undervalue 
the  exertions  of  the  Bombay  government^ 
but  he  must  own,  he  did  not  tliink  them 
entitled    to  expect  a  vote   of  thanks  on 
the  present    occasion.      As  he  had,  he 
hoped,  given  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  oh. 
serrations  of  the  hon.  liaronet,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  permitted  him  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks in  justification  of  the  course  he  had 
adopted  in  bringing  forward  the  present 
motion.      He  concurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen of  the  necessity  there    existed  for 
commencing  hostilities  against  the  auth€»- 
rities  at   Bhurtpore.     But  the  point  on 
which  they:  difiered  was  as  to  time.     The 
.Company  were  bound  by  tlie  previous  acts 
of  the  representations  oi  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment, to  maintain  the  succession  of  the 
legitimate  Rajah.      AcU,  be  it  obserred, 
however,  never  officially  communicated  to 
that  government.     He  could  not  but  re- 
gret, however,  that  the  boo.  member,  in 
order  to   impugn  Lord    Amherst*s  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  should  have  brought 
intQ  invidious  comparison,  the  services  and 
superior  intelligence  of  as  gallant  an  offi. 
ccr  as  ever  served  under  the  Company's 
standard. — (Htar  t)  —  The  hon.  memli^r 
had  spoken  likewise  of  the  injustice  done 
to  that  gallant  officer  by  the  'government 
of  Bengal.    (Hear  I)    Now.  no  one  could 
be  more  ready  tlian  be  (the  Chairman)  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of  the  bon. 
member's  commendations  on  that  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  field,  but  it  was  not, 
therefore,  his  opinion,  that  every  act  of 
that  gallant  individual  in  his  oouns^s  de- 
manded the  unqualified  support  and  blind 
confidence  of  the  government.     He  (the 
Cbairman)  did  not,  therefore,  think  that 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  to  be  exempted 
from  that  control  which  is  lodged  in  the 
bands  of  the  Governor- general,  and  which 
it  is  not  only  proper  for  him  to  exercise,  but 
which  he  is  bound  to  execute,  under  no 
trifling  degree  of  responsibility,  as  this 
day's  debate  exemplified.      Though  the 
Chairman  was  willing   to   admit   that  a 
large  discretionary  power  of  employing 
the  military  forces,  when  a  necessity  arose, 
shoi»ld.  be  lodged  in  iiersons  exercising 
U2  the 
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fhe  functions  of  political  agents,  yet  he 
could  not  go  tlie  length  of  allowing  that 
sncli  inditiduals  were  justified  in  taking 
on  themselves,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  supreme  goTemment,  and 
wholly  unsanctioned  by  its  authority,  to 
.call  together  the  whole  army  of  fhe  Upper 
Frovincesj    and    march    it   against   the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  country,  and  one 
too,  where  the  Company's  forces  had  un- 
fortunately received  a  repulse  in  a  former 
attack.     Such  a  course  as  he  had  deArib- 
ed,  was  undoubtedly  contemplated  by  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony ;  and  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment could  deserve  no  greater  praise  in 
bis  judgment,  than  for  the  prompt  and 
decided  manner  in  which  it  put  a  stop  to 
such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  gal- 
lant officer.     The  course  that  government 
adopted,  was  wise  and  prudent.     His  (the 
Chairman's)  opinion  on  the  subject  was, 
that  bad  Sir  D.  Oditerlony  proceeded  to 
Bhurtpore,  though  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  negotiation,  the  insufficient 
force    he   would  have   taken  with   him, 
would  nerer  have  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  panic  in  tlie  mind  of  the 
usurper,  as  to  lead  to  his  resignation  of  his 
usurped  power;    neither  would  the  pos- 
session of  the  f<Hrtre8s,  whether  obtained 
by  negoctation  or  by  treachery,  have  pro- 
duced   tlie   same  eJBTect   on    the    Indian 
population  as  its   acquisition   by  force. 
But  from  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
supreme  government,  tlie  most  satisfactory 
results  were  experienced.      The  Ml  of 
Bhurtpore,  effected  by  the  employment  of 
adequate  means,  was  a  fortunate  event,  in- 
A$much  as  it  had  taught  the  natives  the 
hopelessness  of  contending    against  the 
British  power,  and  had  dispelled  the  idea 
generally  entertained  among  them,  of  the 
impregnability  of  that  fortress,    and  had 
proved  that  no  rampart  they  could  raise 
would  stand  before  the  Company's  forces. 
He  had  a  word  more  to  say,  respecting  the 
time    the    expedition   proceeded    against 
Bhurtpore.     Had  the  attempt  been  made 
at  the  period  contemplated  by  Sir  D.  Odi* 
terlony,  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, from  the  inadequacy  of 
the  means  at  his  command,  to  pronounce 
that  it  would  have  been  physically  imprac- 
ticable to  reduce  the  fortress;  and  when 
'  to  this  is  added  the  season  of  the   year, 
which  would  certainly  have  introduced  in« 
calculable  sickness  amongst  the  European 
portion  of    the  army,  the  judgment  and 
pru^^oe  which  dictated  forbearance,  is  I 
conceive^  uncontrovertible.     It    has  also 
been  stated,  in  support  of  Sir  D.  Ocliter* 
lony*s  plan,  that  the  fortress  might  have 
been  t^en  by  surprise.     When  the  £K.t  is 
that  with  a  greatly  increased  force  and  the 
exertions  of  the  id>le8t  engineers,  six  weeks 
were  consumed   in  taking  the  place,  he 
asked.  Was  it  probable  a  coup  de  main 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  accom- 


plished the  point?  He  had  never  beard 
of  a  scheme  more  improbable  than,  that  cif 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony's.  He  asked,  what 
would  have  been  the  probable  consequences 
of  a  failure  in  such  an  undertaluog-— a 
second  failure,  it  must  be  recollected.  He 
would  not  hesitate  to  say^  that  an  insurrec- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  country  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  he  challenged  any  man, 
acquainted  with  tiie  feverish  and  festered 
state  of  the  native  mind,  to  deny  the  pro- 
bability of  such  a  disaster  shaking  to  its 
very  foundation  the  British  power  in 
India.  Under  the  circumstances  he  re'- 
ferred  to,  he  feh  himself  bound  to  con- 
cur in  the  proposed  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Amherst  and  the  Indian  government, 
convinced  that  in  so  doing  be  best  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  the  Company  and  to 
his  country.     {Hear,  hear  /) 

Col.  X.  Sitmhape  observed,  that  the  gal- 
lant general  rrhomton)  had  said  that  hu- 
manity called  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Burmese  war;  but  he  (Col.  &)  would 
say,  that  such  humanity  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race.     An  hois. 
Director  (Mr.  Mills)  bad  braved  the  boo. 
memb^  for  Aberdeen,  by  advising  him  to 
stay  and  see  the  result  of  the  discussion  ; 
but  let  that  hon.  director  exchange  patron- 
age with  his  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Hume),  and 
then  how  would  the  discussion  terminate  ? 
That    hon.   director  had  thought  fit  to 
accuse  of  malignant  feelings  all  those  who 
disapproved  of  Lord   Amherst's  conduct. 
Such  an  imputation  he  begged  leave  to' 
disclaim.     In  private  life,  he  beKeved  a 
more  honourable  and  amiable  saan  than 
Lord  Amherst  did  not  exist ;  he  Could  not 
agree  vrith  the  hon.  hart,  (Sir  C.  Forbes) 
in  his  opinion  respecting  the  dismantling 
of  Bhurtpore,  which  he  (OA,  S.)  thought 
to  be  a  good  military  measure.     They  had 
been  told  by  the  Chairman,  that  it  was  im- 
possible  to  take  Bhurtpore  by  surprise; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  tbe 
time  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  wished  to  advancu 
against  that  fortress,  there  were  contained 
in  it  two  parties  opposed  to  ca^h  other,  one 
of  which  would  certainly  have  sided  vrith 
the  Company's  forces,  and  in  all  probe* 
bHity  would  have  put  the  place  into  their 
hands.     It  could  excite  no  ferprise  that 
the    thanks    of    this    court   should    be 
awarded  to  Lord  Amberst,  when  they  re- 
collected that  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  obtained  for  the  Walcheren 
expedition ;  and  when  history  told  tlieai 
that  some  of  the  greatest  monsters  that 
ever  breathed  had  been  praised  and  deified 
by  the  Roman  senate  and  people.     Hie 
(Col.  S's)  opinion  was  that  Lord  Ambersty 
instead  of  thanks,  deserved  impeachment 
on  account  of  the   Burmese   War,  and 
marked  censure  for  bis  delay  vrith  respect 
to   Bhurtpore.      While  Lord   Ambcm'a 
tardy  measures  before  Bhurtpore  were  in.» 
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vitiog  every  itate  in  India  to  anni^  Sir  D. 
Ocbtariony  was  ready  to  do  what  the 
Dttke  of  Wellington  or  any*  other  brave 
and  tiulful  oonunander  would  have  done 
in  iufl  place;  namely,  to  naich  up  his 
troops  and  at  ooce  attack  the  enemy  in 
support  of  the  rightful  heir  of  the  deceased 
Ha^.  {Hear  /)  And  yet  such  a  bold  and 
dccmre.  step  was  by  my  Lord  Amherst 
disapproved  of  ub  rash  and  precipitate. 
Rash  and  prscipitatej  Could  any  more 
eontemptuoua  expressions  be  used,  if  his 
Lordship  had  been  speaking  of  the  con- ' 
.duct  of  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age  ?  And 
yet  this  was  the  language  applied  to  an 
old,  a  velcimn  soldier  who  had  so  much 
discingoiabed  himself  in  India ;  but  neither 
his  grey  bain  nor  has  heroic  deeds  in  our 
service  could  protect  him  from  such  taunt- 
ing expressions  as  these.  {Hear/)  Hiat 
court  was  composed  of  gentlemeny— 4>f 
men  who  loved  honour— ^and  their  motto 
therefore  ought  to  be  1I0  mortuii  nil  nisi 
ktmmm.  He  called  upon  them,  therefore, 
not  to  paaa  an  implied  censure  upon  the 
dead  in  this  instance  by  their  un -called 
fiw,  their  undeserved  pndse,  of  Lord  Am- 
herst, who  had  described  Sir  D.  Oditer. 
Jony's  conduct,  as  rash  and  precipitate. 
It  waa  idle  to  say  that  the  force  upon  that 
ofcnsion  was  insufficient  to  attack  Bfaurt- 
pan  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony ;  when  Lord  Amherst  himself, 
in  his  dispatches,  acknowledged  that  force 
to  be  ample.  He  had  beard  of  Lord 
Amherst  sitting  in  council  and  taking  ad- 
vice acoofding  to  prscedent,  as  to  the  mode 
of  eoodoeting  the  war.  But  he  woufd 
aik,  was  Lord  Amherrt,  who  had  failed  in 
.baa  diplomacy  with  the  Burmese,  was 
LqrI  Amhent,  who  had  established  the 
cenaonhip  of  the  press  in  India,  (an  act 
fer  whidi  alone  he  deserved  uniTcnal  cen- 
anre)  was  he  lo  deside  how  such  a  place  as 
fihavtpore  should  be  attacked,  or  was  he 
•o  act  upon  the  adviea  and  counsel  of  the 
asially  Mr.  Harington,  with  his  bible,  his 
beads,  and  bb  Komn,-~and  the  sagacious 
Mr.  Fendall  whose  name  was  only  asso- 
cialad  with  pens,  ink  and  paper?  Were 
aocb  men  as  these,  placed  at  the  distance  of 
1000  milm  from  the  spot,  better  able  to 
advise  Lord  Amherst  m  to  the  mode  of 
attacking  Bhurtpom  than  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
lony, aa  fiimous  for  his  general  diplomacy, 
as  te  hie  defence  of  Delhi  and  his  exer- 
tions in  the  Pindarree  war  ?  (Hear  /}  It 
was  much  more  fit  that  they  should  employ 
tfaemeelves  in  raising  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  those  brave  fellows,  who  per- 
ished in  the  swamps  of  Arracan  and  Rsn- 
gooo,  than  that  they  should  bestow  their 
•time  in  praise  of  Lord  Amherst.  What- 
ever might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  that 
pmise  did  not  oome  ftom  the  beads  or  the 
.haarta  of  tboea  who  proposed  it;  ,and  he 
•was  qmta  sura,  that  its  being  bestowed  on 
Lofd  Amfrr^i  would  not  )fe  ceoeivcd  with 


satisfaction  in  India.  It  would  not  be  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction  by  the  dvil  depart- 
ment ;  and  he  felt  convinced,  that  it  would 
give  no  satisfaction  either  to  his  Majesty's 
troops,  or  to  the  India  army,  (between 
.  whom  be  assured  the  court  there  existed 
none  of  that  nonsensical  rivalry  which  had 
been  talked  of)  but  least  of  all  would  it 
give  satisfsction  to  our  ill-treated  native 
troops.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  thought  a  vote  of  censure  more 
called  for,  than  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  his 
Lordship. 

Capt.  Mnxfield  observed  that  the  aigu- 
.ment  had  gone  back  again  to  the  Burmese 
war;  and  be  had  pledged  himself,  when  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  came  again  un- 
der discussion,  to  raise  his  feeble  voices 
and  endeavour  to  do  his  Lordship  that 
justice  which  he  deserved.  No  member 
of  that  court  could  accuse  him  (Ospt. 
Maxfield)  of  ever  having  pinned  his  faith 
to  the  sleeve  of  another  man's  argument; 
unless  when  he  found  he  could  do  so,  with 
a  clear  and  unfettered  conscience.  The 
Burmese  war  had  been  at  first  partially 
unpopular  not  only  in  that  court  but  in 
India  also.  That  war,  however,  was  not 
commenced  by  the  desire  of  Lord  Amherst 
himself,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  council. 
He  would  bo  able  to  shew,  that  his  Lord, 
ship  was  actually  driven  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  commerce  of  India  wss  at  a 
stand,  and  that  brsnch  wss  for  war :  the 
shipping  interests  were  for  war  upon  the 
same  grounds.  The  Compsny's  Treasury 
overflowed,  the  interest  of  money  was  very 
low,  and  war,  it  was  thought,  would  give 
-it  a  fillip.  The  Company's  civil  servants 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  a  war,  and 
it  was  in  fact  almost  declared  before  his 
Lordship  arrived  in  India ;  so  that  unlem 
this  Lordship  road  all  the  papers  upon  his 
voyage  out,  it  wu  impossible  that  he  conkl 
turn  round  on  his  advisers  and  my,  **  You 
am  all  mistaken  in  your  opinions,  and  I 
am  determined  not  to  go  to  war.*'  Lord 
Amherst,  not  being  able  to  do  this,  was 
obliged  to  coincide  with  the  general  opi- 
nion, and  war  ww  declared.  There  was, 
perhaps,  no  service  lem  interested  on  the 
subject  of  a  war  than  our  marine,  though 
perhaps  none  more  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  its  propriety.  He  remem- 
bered that,  in  1818,  when  a  cause  of  war 
was  given,  a  single  twenty-gun  vessel, 
bearing  the  Coinpsny's  colours,  was  .sent 
to  demand  satisfaction.  That  vessel  was 
so  badly  provided,  that  had  she  been  at- 
tacked, the  Company  must  have  been 
dbgraoed  by  her  capture;  yet  so  much 
afraid  were  the  Burmese  that  their  tovm 
would  be  burned  by  this  single  ship,  that 
they  came  at  once  to  terms,  and  war  wm 
avoided.  It  might  be  said  tliat  a  naval 
force  could  have  been  sent  to  inflict 
punishment  at  Rangoon ;  but  they  had  no 
wiequate    navfl    force,    and    they  never 
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would,  until  goveinmciit  gavo  tbem  one. 
The  war,  then,  having  bueen  necessary, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
and  the  happy  conclusion  to  which  it  was 
brought,  were  such  as  to  entitle  Lord 
Amherst  to  the  thanks  of  that  court. 
Much  pains  had  been  taken  to  impute 
blame  to  Lord  Amherst  for  having  com- 
menced war  at  such  a  season.  Now 
be  (Capt.  Haxfield)  thought  that,  if  war 
must  be  commenced  in  that  quarter,  that 
was  the  most  proper  season  for  doing  it,  as, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoons,  the 
most  proper  winds  prevailed  for  conduct- 
ing the  flat  vesseU  used  on  such  occasions. 
So  much  for  the  Burmese  war.  He  now 
came  to  the  attack  on  Bburtpore,  which, 
it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  was  necessary ; 
the  only  difference  being  as  to  whetlier  we 
ought  to  have  commenced  that  attack  a 
little  sooner.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  we  had  our  hands  full  at  tliat 
time,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
precipitate.  It  should  be  remembered  too, 
tliat  we  had  attacked  that  fortress  in  1804 
with  as  brave  an  army  as  we  ever  bad  in 
India,  and  that  we  were  three  or  four 
tiroes  defeated.  .  Lord  Amherst,  witli 
this  experience  before  him,  felt  it  right 
to  put  an  end  to  one  war  before  be  com- 
menced another.  The  defSnit  sustained  by 
tlie  brave  and  gallant  General  Lake  was  a 
severe  lesson,  by  which  Lord  Amherst 
was  bound  to  profit,  and  to  act  with  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  in  his  attack  on 
Bhur^re.  No  man  would  feel  more 
fiorry  than  himself  that  any  censure,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  should  be  cast  upon  the 
memory  of  the  late  gallant  Sir  D.  Och. 
terlony,  and  he  was  sure  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  intended.  It  should  be  recol. 
lected  that,  although  Sir  David  was  .at 
the  head  of  the  troops  at  that  time,  yet, 
as  the  responsibility  of  any  failure,  in  tfie 
event  of  an  attack,  would  attach  to  Lord 
Amherst,  he  was  bound  to  pause  and 
take  advice  before  he  hazarded  such  a 
step,  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  (than  whom  no 
military  man  was  more  competent  to 
advise  Lord  Amherst  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  tlie  war)  recommended  that 
negoci^tions  should  precede  force;  and 
Lord  Amherst  was  justified  in  acting  upon 
that  advice.  Lord  Amherst  had  received 
a  lesson  in  the  Burmese  war;  and  he 
(Capt.  Maxfield)  would  have  thought  it 
very  wrong  if  his  lordship  bad  plunged 
at  once  into  the  attack  npon  Bburtpore. 
He  fully  acquitted  his  lordship  of  having 
entered  into  either  war  with  any  other 
than  the  most  upright  and  honourable  in- 
tentions; and  therefore  he  should  give 
his  most  decided  support  to  any  motion 
of  thanks  proposed  to  him  by  that  court. 

Sir  John  SeweU  observed  that  much 
praise  had  been  given  to  Lord  Amherst 
for  his  forbearance  in  delaying  tlie  attack 
upon  Bburtpore  from   April  until  S^- 


tember.  Now,  if  this  were  a  justifiable 
and  necessary  war,  then  let  them  inquire 
what  caus>  there  was  for  commencingt  it 
in  September,  which  excuse  did  <iiot 
equally  exist  in  the  previous  April  ?  Jt 
had  been  said  that  the  season  was  tlie 
great  objection  against  beginning  io 
April;  but  it  bad  been  ahewn  that  the 
season  was  not  the  occasion  of  the  delay, 
and  tlierefore  they  must  look  to  other 
causes.  It  was  clear,  from  the  oone. 
spondenoe  of  Jx>rd  Amherst  upon  this 
subject,  tljat  the  delay  arose  fnm  the  feet 
that  his  lordship  bad  not  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  whether  be  would  interfere-  with  tlw 
internal  concerns  of  Bhnrtpore,  or  who 
should  succed  the  late  Rajah.  It  had  been 
stated  that  Loid  Amherst  had  not  arrived 
in  India  until  after  the  offibnce  com* 
plained  of  was  given.  Lord  Amherst 
arrived  in  India  in  18S3,  and  the  cause 
pf  action  did  not  arrive  until  the  spring  of 
1825;  so  that  his  lordship  must  have 
made  himself  master  of  tho  policies  of 
the  territories  around  him,  and  ail  tbe 
£ict8  connected  with  them.  He  could 
not  pretend  to  say  whether  his  lordahsp 
had  employed  himself  in  forming  hia 
mind  upon  tliose  subjects,  but  any  man 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  government 
of  India  was  a  very  unfit  person  to  fi41 
that  oflice,  who  did  not,  by  reading  and 
inquiry,  make  himself  master  of  the  his- 
tory of  India,  its  policy,  alliances,  and  con- 
nections, and  also  of  the  policy  and  connec- 
tions of  the  different  states  with  which  our 
territory  was  surrounded.  Tbe  learaod 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  give  a  history 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  our  .hav- 
ing eepouiedithe  cause  of  the  young  B^ab. 
He  then  contended  that  it  vras  the  duty 
of  Lord  Amherst  to  have  taken  immedi. 
ate  steps  to  check  the  rebellion ;  and  that 
had  he  done  so  befo^  the  usurper .  had 
time  to  strengthen  his  authority,  be  muat 
have  reduced  him  at  once  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  The  precedent  established  of  al- 
lowing a  usurpation  of  the  power  of  our 
friend  and  ally,  was  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  in  tbe 
native  Indian  courts.  Under  those  cic- 
ciunstances,  though,  be  would  no(  go  co 
far  as  to  assent  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Govemor.general,  for  his  tardy  mcasurca 
on  that  occasion— because  the  knovrledge 
of  such  a  vote  in  India,  might  weaken  our 
autliority  tliere,  still  he  considered  him- 
self justified  in  voting  against  the  motion 
for  thanks,  and  the  more  especially  as 
sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed  to 
the  proprietors  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  tbe  papers. 

Sir  J,  Malcolm  said  he  was  too  much 
associated  with  persons  and  events  that 
had  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  to  remain  silent.  He  should  not, 
however,  ai^r  what  had  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  question,   before  tha  court* 

dwell 
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cIveTI  upon  details^      If  be  did,  be  coutd 
mpoae  eome  erron  for  be  amid  speak 
ftem  penotnl  acquaintance  with  men  and 
traiwactiona  of  which  others    bod   only 
■otcs.     For  in«tance»  be  could  satisfy  a 
Itttmed  proprietor,  that  when  he  spoke  of 
Bonjeet     Singh,     he   meant    Rhundeer 
Singh — that  he  mistook  grandfathers  for 
fathers  and  so  forth.     With  such  points, 
however,  he  (Sir  J.  Malcolm)  would  not 
trouble  the  court,  but  limit  himself  to  a 
consideration,  whether  Lord  Amherst  and. 
his  goremmeot  merited  then*  thanks  for  the 
meeauves  which  they  had  adopted  towards 
BbuTtpore.     An  hon.  proprietor  had  by 
an  allusion  to  the  operations  against  that 
celebrstcd  fortress,  in  the  year  1805,  recaU 
ledfeeUagstobismind,  which  would  induce 
the  court  to  pardon  a  short  digression. 
■  The  late  Lord  Lake  said,  Sir  J.  Mal- 
aolm,    stood    too    high    to    require   bis 
praise,  no  commander  ever  lived  more  in 
tfie  hearts  of  his  troops,  or  was  more  en- 
titled  to  do  so  from  his  qualities,  and  above 
lK^    bis  humanity  and   courage.      That 
MMemao  had  been  compelled,  not  only 
la  atiaek  Bhurtpore  with  inadequate  means 
fer  ft  regular  siege,  but  to  persevere  at 
great   liasaid,   and  sacriiice  of   life,    in 
eflfiHti  for  its  reduction.     His  failure  was 
■emoflible^   but  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
emses  that  neither  reflected  upon  the  me- 
flMvy  of  the  commander,  nor  the  reputa- 
lioa  of  hit  gallant  troops.     The  hero  who 
had  taken  by  a  con;;  de  main,  the  strong 
fortress  of  Alighor  (a  splendid  atchieTe- 
nent)  who  had  woo  the  battles  of  Delhi, 
and  Laswarrf,  and  had  taken  Agra  and 
I>eeg,  waa  not  likely  with  such  an  army 
as  he  commanded  to  anticipate  insurrooun- 
inble  obstacles  at  Bhurtpore,  the  strength 
of  wfaicfa  was  dien  but  superficially  known, 
aod  circumstances  of  the  moment  probably 
compelled  him  to  the  attempt  he  made. 
Runjtfet  Singh,  the  prince  of  Bhurtpore, 
had  acted  with  marked  treachery  to  the 
English  goremment— lie  had  violated  the 
treaty  into  which  he  had  entered.     His  re- 
lation to  tfaegoremment  of  Holkar,  while 
ie  in   some  measure  accounted  for  this 
conduct,   rendered  it  more  necessary  to 
pnntsfa  it,     Bhurtpore  was  not  to  be  con- 
odered  as  a  common  fortress  of  a  petty 
chief.     One  of  its  former  princes,  Sooruj 
Mul,  had^  after  the  famous  and  ^sastrous 
battle  of  Psmput,  granted  a  protection  to 
the  Ifarhatta  fugitives,    which  raised  his 
icpulation  and  that  of  his  descendants. 
These  had  become  particularly  connected 
with  the  family  of  Holkar,  and  Jeswent 
Bow,    with  bis  collected  army  was  en- 
camped under  the  walls  of  this  city.     Not 
to  htcwe  attacked  it  under  such  circum- 
slaaces  would  have  been  to  abandon  the 
impressions  made  by  an  almost  unparal- 
leled tide  of  success.  He  (Sir  J.  Malcotm) 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  failure  of  four 
sucecMive  attacks  and  the  grMt  loss  we 


bad  8ustained*-more  peresvering  valour, 
was  never  disjilayed,  and  though  we  did 
not  then  reduce  this  fortress,  almost  all 
the  results  tliat  could  have  been  produced 
by  that  success,  were  the  rewaid  of  our 
great  efforts,  in  the  attack  combined  witli 
the  actual  operations  carried  on  at  tlie 
same  period  against  Holkar.  That  chief 
was  forced  to  fly  Hindustan,  deserted  by 
the  great  body  of  his  followers,  while  his 
ally,  the  prince  of  Bhurtpore,  dreading 
another  attack,  sued  for  forgiveness,  which 
was  granted  on  his  paying  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  promising  future  a)  iegiaoce. 

Such  (said  Sir  J.  Malcolm)  is  a  short 
account  of  our  former  failure,  but  though 
that  had  no  immediate  had  local  effects  it 
made  impressions  over  all  India;  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  which  proved  beyond 
any  event  he  (Sir  J.  Malcolm)  had  ever 
known,  the  character  of  our  power  in  that 
country.  The  belief  of  that  having  been 
successfully  resisted,  dwelt  even  in  the  in- 
sane mind,  and  he  had  known  several 
persons  who  had  lost  their  reason  rave 
about  Bhurtpore,  and  come  to  him  with 
plans  for  its  reduction.  These  facts  es- 
tablished that  an  extraordinary  importance 
belonged  to  all  proceedings  connected  with 
Bhurtpore,  such  required  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  consideration.  Here  he  (Sir  J. 
Mslcolm)  must  express  his  astontsliment 
at  the  scope  and  spirit  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  which  had  been  made  by 
those  who  spcke  against  the  motion.  They 
tried  to  convince  the  judgment,  or  at  least 
ititerest  the  feelings  of  die  court,  by  as- 
suming that  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
A.mherst,  would  condemn  to  obloquy  the 
memory  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  in  direct 
opposition  to  whose  advice  the  Governor- 
general  had  acted.  What  were  the  facts  ? 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony  who  had  succeeded  him 
(Sir  J.  Malcolm)  in  office,  when  he  left 
India ;  had  conceived  that  it  was  necessary 
to  act  against  a  chief  who  had  usurped  the 
power^  if  not  the  name  of  prince  of  Bhurt- 
pore. Satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  his 
own  judgment,  and  acting  with  that  zeal 
and  activity  by  which  be  had  ever  been 
distinguished,  he,  in  anticipation  of  the 
approlMtion  of  government,  assembled  a 
considerable  bo^  of  troops,  and  a  great 
train  of  artillery.  This  was  done  with 
extraordinary  celerity,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  Calcutta.  The  reason  was  he  had 
to  run  a  race  against  time — for  the  season 
of  the  hot  winds  was  at  hand,  and  that  of 
the  monsoon  not  far  distant.  He  did  not 
blame  him  (Sir  D.  Ochterlony)  for  taking 
such  responsibility  upon  himself.  He  (Sir 
J.  Malcolm)  probably  would  have  done 
the  same  in  his  situation.  Loc.il  officers 
in  high  trust,  naturally  took  a  warm  nnd 
anxious  personal  interest  in  the  affairs 
committed  to  tl»eir  clun-ge,  ITiey  would 
not  be  fit  for  their  situations  if  they  did 
not*  ami  it  was  to  be  expected  that  men  of  • 

ardent 
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ardent  tninds  should  feel  tl)«  deepest  cha- 
grin and  diuppointment,  when  their  mit. 
sttrea  were  not  approved  by  tlidr  superiors. 
But  did  such  considerations  exempt    a 
government  from  the  duty  of  judging  such 
questions  ?     And  was  it  not  evident  their 
judgment,  free  from  local  feeling,  and  in- 
fluenced as  it  must  be  by  many  circum-  ■ 
stances  connected  with  the  general   ia* 
terests  of  the  empire,  must  often  lead  to  a 
diffevent  view  from  that  of  dieir  agent.  It 
was  so  in  the  present  case,  and  who  could 
pronounce  against  the  caution  of  govern- 
ment,  when  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,. 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks  by  a  force  far 
superior  in  numbers  and  equipment  to 
that  assembled  by.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  gave 
evidence  of   its  strength   being    beyond 
what  any  one  had  calculated.     But  (said 
Sir  J.  Malcolm  with  great  warmth)  '<  am 
I  to  be  told,   because  I  think  that  the 
government  acted  with  that  combined  can- 
tion  and  energy  which  is  described  in  the 
proposed  vote  of  thanks,  that  I  condemn 
to  obloquy  Che  memory  of  my  lamented 
friend.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  ?  I  would  join, 
such  are  my  feelings  towards  him,  in  no 
vote  that  could  have  that  effect.    I  knew 
him   intimately   for   twenty  yexn^    and 
valued  no  man  higher.      Well  has  that 
valuable  <»ffioer  merited  all   the  pnises 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  thit 
day.     His  fame  is  associated  with  that  of 
bis  country  in  India.     He  has  died  at  the- 
age  of  .siity'^ight,  in  the  active  perfor-' 
mance  of  bis  duty,  after  fifty  years  of 
hoaourable  service,  and  left  a  name  that 
will  be  fevered  as  long  as  the  army  exists 
-  to    which    he   belonged.     But  .  we   are 
told  our  vole,  if  in'  favour-  of  Lord  Am-: 
berst,  will  tarnish  an  hitherto  unsullied* 
reputation.     I  believe  the  exact  contrary— 
I  think  that  it  will  add  to  his  repotation, 
as  it  will  prove  that  to  his  latest  breath-  he 
retained  that  bold  and  aspiring  spirit  upon 
which  it  is  grounded,    lliis  (said)  Sir  J.' 
Malcolm,  is  my  opinion,  and  if  it  \fe  my 
lot  to  fill  like  him,  a  aoldiers*  grave  nt  such 
an  advanced  age,  I  ask  no  prouder  record- 
upon  my  tomb,  than  that  in  the  last  act  of 
my  lifei  tlie  ardent  courage  of  the  soldier, 
triumphed  over  the  cold  calculations  of  the 
politician,  and  led  me-  in  my  desire  for- 
distinction  to  overlook  many  obstacles  to- 
success.*' 

But  the  situation  of  t  Lord  Amherst,  re- 
quired a  different  feeling  and  conduct,  be 
was  bound  to  consider  and  weigh,  with  a 
calmness  abstracted  from  all  personal  fame, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of 
the  question  upon  oSier  interests  beyond - 
what  his  local  agent  could  possess.  Every 
point  connected  with  such  an  undertaking 
as  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  which  if  it  had 
failed,  would  in  all  human  probability, 
have  added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Burmese  war,  tliat  of  hostilitios  with  al- 
most every  state  in  India  Miand  no  govern-. 


ment  could  Iiave  been  more  criminal  than 
one  that  ventured  at  such  a  period  upon 
sudi  a  measure,  without  collecting  every 
means  that  should'  render  success,  as  near 
certain  as  it  was  poasiUe  to  render  it  in' 
cases  of  such  a  nature^  (J7ear,  Iteart) 
With  such  sentiments,  (concluded  Sir  J. 
Malo^m)  and  from  believing  that  the  re- 
duction of  Bhurtpore,  has  added  more 
than  any  other  event  could,  to  the  pros- 
pect of  continued  peace,  he  gave  the  tote 
his  entire  approbation. 

Mr.  Trant  was  anxious  to  sinr  a  fevr' 
words  in  answer  to  what  had  fiillen  from* 
an  hon.  director  (Mr.  Mills)  in  an  early 
part  of  the  discussion.  That  hon.  gentle- 
man had  called  upon  those  members  of 
the  court  who  had  upon  the  last  occasion' 
voted  against  the  motion  of  thanks'  to^ 
Lord  Amherst  to  -dome  fiarwafd  on  the 
present  occasion  and  make  the  amende 
honorable.  He  (Mr.  Tram)  had,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  expressed  in  that  court' 
an  opinion  favourable  to  Lord  Amhersts 
commencement  of  the  Burmew  war ;  but 
he  had  not  8u6Scient  information  of  ril  its 
details  to  enable  him  to  give  a  decisive  vote 
on  that'  occasion.  *  When  he  was  last  in 
that  court,  he  remained  to  a  late  iumr 
anxious  to  learn  whether  any  just  cause 
had  been  assigned  for  this  war;  and  he 
did  this  because  he  did  not  wish  to  express 
opinions  which  Tould  injure  any  man,  and 
because  he  did  not  fear  athcr  to  declare 
or  retnust  his  opinions  when  he  felt  it  liis 
conscientious  duty  to  do  so.  He  did  say 
upon  a  former  occasion  that  India' viras  in 
a  state  which  could  give  satisfiiction  to  no 
man  who  had  the  inierests  of  that  territory 
at  heart.  Since  that  court  was  held  he- 
bad  applied  himself  most  dflif^tiy  to 
the  papers,  and  had  read  every  syllable  of 
three  folio  volumes  out  of  the  thirteen 
which  have  been  submitted  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  for  their  information.  'From 
the  additional  information  he  had  received 
he  felt  that  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Amherst  was  dictated  by  truth,  reason, 
and  justice.  The  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen had  stated  that  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  council.  Lord  Amherst  had  opposed 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony, 
who  advised  tlie  immediate  attack  upon 
Bhurtpore.  He  (Mr.  Trant)  did  not 
tliink  this  quite  right;  but,  afraid  of 
trusting  his  own  recollection,  he  retired' 
into  the  next  room,  and  brought  with  him* 
into  court  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Haring- 
ton,  Mr.  Fendall,  and  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe, who,  in  conjunction  with  his  lord- 
ship, stated  tliat  they  were  yet  unprepared 
as  to  the  finsl  decision  with  respect  to- 
Bhurtpore,  and  that  much  depended  upon 
the  inquiries  which  were  making  by  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony.  This  di<;patch  was  signed 
by  Lord  Amherst,  Sir  £.  Paget,  and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  and  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  difference  existed  between 

Lord 
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Lord  Anbent  and  bis  ctmndl.    He  had  icitied   upon  the  ffoternor-genend  Aere 

kldj  seen  an  officer  not  loogreturncd  from  could  be  little  wonder  Chat  he  should  pause 

liiat  quarter  who  declared  that  we  had  not  a  belbre  he  entered  upon  any  enterprise  w 

man  too  much  employed  in  the  taking  of  serious  and  hnportant,  as  any  of  those  in 

Bbnrtporo;  and  soanzions  was  Sir  Charles  which  Lord  Amherst  had  recently  been 

Meieslfe  upon  the  subject,  that  he  had  engaged.    Hie  victory  at  Bhurtpore  bad 

been  beard  to  say  he  would  ^ve  his  right  been  mainly  achiercd  by  the  personal  exer- 

arm  for   the    possession    of  the    plMe.  taons  of  Lord  Combermere.     It  was  diffi- 

fHeoTf  hear  ! )    Under  all  these  drcum-  cult,  upon  such  occasions,  to  obtain  una. 

stances  be  felt  called  upon  to  support  the  nimlty  upon  a   vote  of  thanks  of  this 

resolutions,  and  if  other  hon.  members  description,  but  it  was  painful  to  consider 

would  only  peruse  the  pspers  as  be  bad  what  the  effect  produced  in  India  would 

done,  be  should  feel  surprised  if  they  did  be  if  a  vote  of  censure  were  pMsed  against 

not  come  to  the  same  conclusion.    {jHtar^  the  noble  lord,   whose   conduct  it  was 

Aflsr/}  meant  to  ap]MroTe  of  by  the  vote  proposed 

Ur.  Tvmmg  observed,  it  was  not  often  to  the  court.    As  to  Lord  Amherst  him. 

that  the  court  was  called  upon  to  give  its  self,  he  (Mr.  Twining)  had  not  the  honour 

dedaons  upon  two  such  grave  and  serious  of  bis  acquaintance,  but  he  knew  enough 

questions  as  those  that  lud  recently  come  of  bis  lordship  to  be  able  to  state,  that  be 

bcfioie  them.    If  the  question  for  the  con-  was  one  of  the  most  amialile  and  generous 

sidcratiovi  of  the  court  at  that  moment  of  men  in  private  life ;  that  be  felt  most 

was,  who  was  the  fittest  man  to  fill  the  acutely   tbe   slighttet    attack    upon    his 

situation  of  Governor-general   of  India,  honour,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed 

thcfe  might  well  be,  without  any  offence  to  say,  with  tbe  poet:— 

to  Lord  Amberet  or  any  other  gentleman,  ^  Honour !  'tis  a  derivative  flrom  me  to 

a  great  diversity  of  (pinion,  and  the  mora  mine^ 

so  wheo'tbey  bore  in  mind  the  brilliani  And  that  alone  I  plead  for.** 

of  ffovemon- general  lately  en-  Mr.  PaiHson*       The  sotject    of    the 


gisfcd  in  their  service.  But  they  were  Burman  vrar  having  been  agun  brought 
now  judging  of  Lord  Amherst's  conduct,  under  discusrion,  an  boo.  baronet 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India  the  outside  the  bar  (Sir  C.  Forbek)  had  called 
Buimcsc  war  commenced,  and  then  his  upon  the  directors  to  set  up  an  answer  for 
toiddiip  was  accused  of  being  too  precipt*  the  course  they  had  taken  upon  that  ques- 
tsta^tiiatwarhebrousbttoasuccessfulcon-  ^n.  He  assured  that  hon.  baronet,  that 
rfanioo ;  in  the  attaoi  upon  Bhurtpore  he  he  (Mr.  Pattison)  had  given  a  most  con* 
was  aeciised  of  being  too  tardy,  but  who  sriencious  vote  in  favour  of  Lord  Amherst 
would  venture  to  say  tliat  his  lordship  bad  for  his  conduct  in  the  Burmese  war,  and 
not,  m  both  cases,  acted  with  the  greatest  be  was,  from  equally  consciencioas  mo- 
ddiberation  and  wisdom,  when  they  fMind  tlves,  doubly  anxious,  if  possible,  to  vote 
that  he  brought  both  to  a  glorious  termina-  in  favour  cf  his  lordship's  conduct  in 
tion?  (£feer,  Aeor.')  When  he  considered  directing  tbe  attack  on  Bhurtpore, 
tbe  very  delicate  and  important  situation  the  taking  of  which  was  of  such  vital 
in  whidi  tbe  governor-general  was  placed ;  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
that  even  though  he  was  surrounded  and  {Hear^  hear  /)  Tbe  court  had  been 
feiliicid  bf  an  experienced  council,  still  amused  that  day  by  a  long  speech  fhmi' 
be  was  obfaged  to  look  to  tbe  parent  couo-  tbe  bon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  through 
iry  lor  approbation,  and  oAen  for  instruc-  the  whole  of  whicb  there  ran  one  prevail- 
Ikm^  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ing  monosyllable,  and  that  was  tbe  mono- 
he  diooM  weigh  bis  every  act  with  tlie  syllable  if.  l*be  hon.  gentleman  had  qua- 
inost  attentive  consideration.  There  was  Kfied  every  assertion  which  he  made  with 
one  point  upon  which  be  was  anxious  to  tbe  small  but  importsnt  word  j^.  (jt  laugh.) 
asyalew  words;  be  meant  tbe  allusion  to  There  was  no  doubt  but  we  coukt  live 
Ifae  case  of  the  late  Sir  D.  Ochteriony ;  be  amicably  in  India,  and  avoid  all  necessity 
was  quite  sure  there  was  but  one  opinion  of  going  to  war,  if  we  conld  do  as  we 
entcttained  in  tbat  court  as  to  the  merits  plened  without  it.  Let  that  boo.  gentle* 
and  services  of  that  gallant  and  much  la-  man,  however,  consider  for  a  moment 
ncated  officer.  {Hear,  hear  /)  It  was  what  had  been  said  by  the  sallant  offiocc 
flMich  to  be  lamented,  that  the  last  hours  on  the  other  side  (Sir  J.  Mafeolm)  relative 
of  a  man,  so  illustrious  and  so  brave,  to  the  strength  and  importance  of  Bhurt- 
sboiild  have  been  clouded  by  vexation  and  pore.  It  would  have  been  highly  im* 
disapoointnent.  (Hear,  Aeor/)  It  was  a  proper  to  attempt  storming  that  fbrt, 
proud  giatificalion,  however,  to  his  friends  hitherto  considered  impregnable,  with  a 
to  know,  that  as  no  one  dared  to  reproach  minor  force.  Lord  Amherst  had  a  grave 
fail  eharacter  while  alive,  so  no  one  dare  and  serious  duty  to  perform.  In  weighing 
to  east  an  imputation  on  his  memory  in  wbicfa  was  tbe  most  proper  course ;  and  he 


death.  {Hearf  ketur!)  However  great  the  thought  it  a  great  proof  of  bis  lordship's 

ciiaracter  of  any  military  man  command-  skill  and  ability,  that,  engaced  as  be  was 

isig  in  India,  still,  m  the  respomibility  in  tbe  war  widi  Ava^  be  bad  the  magna- 
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nimily  to  order  Mw  fortraM  of  Bbuatpora  ihfll  ▼•!•  of  censure  was  propOBcdy  wouUf 

to  be  invested  rather  than  at  once  attacked.'  turn  round  and  alter  lus  opinions  ;   thai 

tilt  lordship,    by  adopting  this  ooufpep  would  indeed  be  a  turn  about  more  ihaQ 

shewed  tliat  the  coura|^  which  he  possessed  aver  had  been  heard  oF  before.    (HtaTt 

was  the  courage  of  the  lion.     A  gentle-  wlh  m  LmigJiJ     A  vote  of  cen&ure  upo« 

Ikian,   speaking  of  I^ord  AnhefBL   S8id»  anc»blaman like  Lord  Amherst!    Hud  for 

Ifaat  his  lordship  had  never  shewn  the  least  what?     Because  he    had  atchiered   two 

symptom,  of  a  tjraot-like  dispositiony  and  victories  and  taken  posseasion  of  a  fc|w 

that  he  had  never  seen  a  man  of  more  nQ^  tress    hitherto    deemed    impregnable !  -^ 

tie  and  amiable  manners.    He  (Mr.  Fat-  fJ3etar,kearIJ     He  would  hot  detain  the 

tison)'  was  therefore  justified  in  suting»  court  by  any  further  obscrvatiotts^   nor 

that  that  noble  lord  possessed  not  the  fero-  should  he  have  trespassed  upon  them  at 

city  of  the  tiger,  but  what  was  much  better,  all,  were  it  not  that  he  fult  railed  ufKm  hf 

the  true  courage  and  generous  feeling  of  what  had  fallen  flrora  the  hon.  baronet,  to 

die   British   lion.     Lord  Amherst  could  hiakeafew  observations, 
not  see  tlie  l^itimate  and  helpless  heir  of         Dr.   GUchriai  rose  »mid  loud  c^Ses  of 

the  deceased  Raiah  attacked  and  about  to  ^  spoke,  spoke"  to  aay  a  few  words  m 

be  detlirooed  without  interposing  for  his  answer  to  what  had  been  stated  by  an  hon. 

protection.    Jjord  Anlherst  was  accused  director  (Mr.  HitfsO 


of  having  been  slow  in  commencing  that 
interference;  but  why  was  lie  slow?  It 
was  because  he .  felt  that  it  was  a  step 
that  requirsd  to  be  judiciously  weighed* 
It  was  (he  characteristic  of  true 
conru^  not  to  rush  headlong  into  dan- 
ger, but  to  weigh  coolly  what  ought  to 
be  done ;  and^  having  once  made  up  one'a 
^nd  t9  go  OB  in  an  open  and  roanly^  but 
at  the  same  time,  bold  and  determined 
mannes.  Suppose  Lord  Amherst  had  al-. 
lowed  Sir  D.  Ochterleny  to  qaake  a  sudden 
attack  upon  Bhurtpore,  and  that  that 
attac"^  had  failed,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  r  He  would  here  borrow 
one  of  the  hon.  gentleman *s  i^— and  issk, 
^  that  attack  had  been  made  and  had 
ailed,  wliat  then  would  be  tlie  ruin  and 
destniption  which  must  have  heeo 
brought  upon  the  whole  government 
of  India?  (j^Air,  hear  f)  Had  such 
a  disastrous  event  taken  place,  ^ 
would  have  ivquLre4  tbct  whole  energies 
of  the  empire  to  restore  peace  and  tran« 

?pillity  to  our .  possessions  in  Indiai^— 
EptTt  hear  I J  Instead  of  this, '  how. 
ever,  it  had  been  tbeg«x>d  fortune  of  l>ord  of  Bhurtpore.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  not 
Amherst,  to  control  die  destinies  of  Lidia  idtered  his  opinion  upon  that  sttl]jact.  A« 
by  subduing  our  greatest  enemies,  and  hon.  diractor  (Mr.  Pattason]  was  maa« 
oompelling  them  to  give  ua  satisfaction  taken  in  supposing  that  all  bis  (Mr* 
tw  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future.  Hume*s)  sutements  turned  upea  aa  **if.** 
tt  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Am-  He  said,  he  would  take  the  oninioA  of  8iv 
bcnrt,  diet  he  Iiad  by  the  skill  and  pnu  D.  Ochterlony  against  that  of  Lord  Afliu 
dence  of  bis  plans^  possessed  himself  of  a  her&t,  as  to  tlM  attack  on  Bhurtpoie.  He 
Ibrtress  which  had'baffled  every  effort  ef  regreOed  diat  seek  bombMt  and.  fukoese 
th^t  brave  and  enterprising  general.  Lord  compliment  had  boen  made  use  of  in  W* 
Lake,  fffear^  hear  I  J  When  ho  consi-  stowing  pieise  on  Lord  Anlier*,  for  oob* 
dered  diat  these  important  services  had  duct  which  waa  calcoialed  to  d^w  dew* 
been  rendered  to  the  Company  by  Lord     upon  him  the  aeversst  censure.     He  «• 

sured  the  court,  that  he  should  have  taken 
that  nraise  to  he  maani  as  the 
sure  in  diaguia^  bed  it  poos 
other  «nt1emaa  than  tkia  fa 
(Mr.  ftaisoa)  whose  ceodiitt 
open  and  straight  terwaad  upon  all 
sions.  that  £>b.  genilemeBy  in  bestow* 
ing  praise  upon  Lwd  Aarfierst,  had  teUc<» 
edof  "  lipns,"  '« ti^n%*'  nA of  ** lionV 
Coursgc^*'  aAd  **  ]mii*»  heart  ;**  and  Mher 

phraacjk* 


The  Ouam^oi  said,  that  the  hon.  41* 
rector  had  distinctly  disclaimed  anv  per. 
sonid  alluMons  on  the  observations  he  had 
made* 

The  amendment  was  put  and  negadvedp 

there  behur  only  three  handM  held  up  for 

U. 

The  original  question  was  dien  put  a^ 

carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

On  the  motion  of  thanks  to  Lord 
bermere, 

Mr.  Hwme  said,  in  answer  to  the 
tradiction  he  had  been  charged  witl^  be 
begged  to  state,  that  he  held  in  his  faaiid 
a  minute  signed  by  Mr.  Fendall,  Mr. 
Harington,  and  Sir  Edward  Paget^  in 
which  they  protested  against  the  war. 
He  would  read  to  the  court  the  noto  of 
the  Governor-general,  dated  the  6th  of 
August,  which  would  sliew  the  view  wbidi 
his  lordship  took  of  this  matter.  Here 
the  hon.  member  reed  an  extract  from 
Lord  Amherst's  letter  in  order  to  shew 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  borne  out  in  bia 
statement  relaiive  to  his  lordship's  opinioa 
of  our  interference  in  the  internal 


AvoirnnX^  it  was  matter  of  wondo*  to  him. 
that  any  hon.  proprietor  should  rise  and 
move  a  vote  of  censure  against  him  in'  that 
court.  It  waa  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  unanimity  upon  almost 
any  vote  that  might  be  proposed  ;  but  he 
Conlessed»  that  he  was  not  prqMured  to  ex-: 
pect  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Lord  Am^ 
nerst  from  any  quarter.  He  did  not  ex. 
pcctf  that  the  bon.  proprietor  by  whom 
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phnM,  wHicb  they  were  In  liie  liabif  of 
iPtt'Uu^  ill  dwir  dcspatdies  from  India, 
and  irhtcli  were  bestowed  ••  appellations 
QpOD    xndiTidiaals    sot    to    denote    their 
eoonige,  |>ut  tlieir  rank  and  itation.     On 
this  growid  h  war,  llmt  lie  riioiild  hurt 
snpiwsed  oene^e,  ^  n^  pn>*^f  ^'v 
mepiot  iiy  the.use  of  such  terms,  bad  ik^ 
eon^  from  aigr  other  than  the  bon.  director. 
fttemr  ti     As  to  the  other  hon.  director, 
f  Mc  Mifl8}lf  he  bad  nm  been  in  the  court 
oeibre^  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  eicuse  the 
cfcecivations  which  he  had  made.     But  if 
he  bad  been  in  the  coort,hefoee^  then  tbere 
would    be  no  excuse  for  the    language 
wineh  he  had  used  in  speaking  of  what 
had  iUlen  Arom  him..    He  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  nerer  said  one  word  against  the  pri, 
nte  character  of   J^ord    Amherst.     He 
would  ask  whether  any  hon.  member  had 
a  right  to  accuse  him  of  liaring  made  dole- 
fbl  prophecies,  and  of  being  di^pleaaed  a| 
their   Qon-ftiKIment  ?     It  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  could  utter  any  prophecy  with 
respect  to  Bhurtpore ;  and  if  the  boo. 
inennber  alluded  to  what  he  said  of  the 
%nif  with  the  Burmese,  he  now  repeated| 
that  thft  war  had  brought  disgrace  upon 
par  arms— that  it  was  fmugfat  with  erery 
rvil— that  it  was  attended  with  great  ex* 
pease,  and  that  lie,  (Mr.  Hume)  fbr  one^ 
would  willingly  have  consented  to  with- 
^w,  upon  any  terms,  ftom  a  contest  so 
nshljr  and  unnecessarily  entered  into.— 
One  word  more  as  to  what  had  fallen 
fiom  an   hon.  director  (Mr.   MiUs)  and 
Ihe  should  have  done.     He  appealed  to 
thqse    around    liim,    whether  any  obser- 
latioos  which    he   had   made,    deserved 
to  hxre  the  terms  «  unjust**  or  **  ungenc. 
tons'*  applied  to  them  ?    If  be  was  unjust 
ft  was  because  he  had  the  courage  to  ex. 
MBS  his  opinions  ppeply  and  ftariessly. 
But  he  threw  back  the  terms  upon  the 
hon.  director  by  whom  .they  had  been  used. 
The  tenn  ugju^  was  not  applicable  to 
ihe  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  a  public 
fDan.     If  such  a  feeling  were  to  be  enter- 
tainedy  it  would  be  Impossible  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  eohduct  c^  any 
nertnot  of  the  company.     He  said  then, 
tfiat  H  was  nehlier**  just'*  nor  ''generous 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  director,  to  apply 
Aose  epithets  to  the  observations  maile  by 
htso.     In  cqming  to  discussions  in  tbat 
court,  they  ought  to  act  with  calmness 
am)  with  temper,  ana  while  tbev  honestly 
ifiQhred  in  opinion  upon  certain  points^ 
Ihcy  sbonld  take  care  not  to  leave  room 
hx  observations,  which  could  only  have 
the  9S^  i:^  lessening  iSieir  credit  and 
character  els^bere.  (^Heatf  hear  f)  What- 
ensr  might  be  his  opinion,  with  respect 
to  dte  mannet*  in  w^ich  the  war  bad  been 
conducted,   he  felt  tbat  the  officers  and 
men  engaged  in  it,  were  entitled  to  many 
thanks,  for  die  boldness  with  which  they 
watered  into  it,  and  for  the  manner  in 


which  It  was  terminated,  at  a  period  of 
unequalled  danger  and  difficulty,  (^ffear^ 
kear !)  But  he  hoped  that  tliey  would 
receive  something  more  substantial  than 
thanks.  He  trusied  tbat  the  million  ster. 
Ung  which  we  were  to  receive,  would  be 
divided  amongst  the  troops ;  '  and  even 
that  sum  would  be  insufficient  to  make  up 
the  losses  they  susuined  during,  the  late 
war.  {Hear,  hear!)  But  he  hoped,  at 
tbe  same  time,  that  they  would  not  seize 
upon  the  property  of  the  rightfbl  sovereign, 
we  went  to  support.  If  they  did  thus 
they  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  company.  Let  tbsit  prince 
pi|y  an  adequate  proportion  of  tlie  expense 
of  tbe  war  but  let  it  never  be  said  that 
the  £ast- India  Company  rewarded  theii^ 
troops  by  the  conflscation  of  tbe  property 
of  their  friend  and  ally. 

Mr.  MUU  rose  to  explain.  He  said 
that  he  bad  already  disclaimed,  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  any  itnpotatioil 
of  personal  motives  to  hon.  meml>ers. 
One  part  of  his  own  observations,  how- 
ever, he  must  with  some  quallfti-ation^ 
repeat.  Tlie  bon.  proprietor  who  last 
addressed  tbe  court,  bad  charged  Lord 
Amherst  with  tbe  grossest  ignorance]; 
this  he  did  when  the  noble  ]oi3  bad  no 
opportunity  of  defending  himself,  and 
therefore^  be  (Mr.  Mills)  considered  such 
conduct  both  unjust  and  migenerous'  to 
the  noble  lord.  In  saying  this,  lie  felt 
tl^  b®  was  not  guilty  of  more,  or  indeed 
of  so  much  pers9ni^ity  as  the  hon.  nro- 
prietor  himself. 

pr.  Gilchrist  rose  amidst  cries  of  ^  ques- 
tion** and  '*  spoke,*'  to  reply  to  the  re- 
marks of  an  hon.  director  (Mr.  MU|sX 
but  was  called  to  order  by  the  chaiiinan. 

The  resolution  of  than ks  to  Lord  Com- 
bermere,  fbr  the  judgment  nnd  skill  wiHi 
which  he  planned,  and  personally  c^* 
ducted  tbe  successftil  attaeit  on  Bhurtpore, 
a  fortress  hitherto  tohsidered  impregnable 
In  Indfa,  was  tlyen  put  and  carried  unanl» 
roously. 

The  next  resolution  was  a  Tofe  cf  thanlts 
to  Major  Generals  ttr  Thomas  Reynell 
and  Jasper  Kicolls. 

Dr.  GUchrist  said  it  was  shigular,'  aftnr 
tbe  time  given  to  the  ipbabitants.of  Bhi^rt*. 
pore  to  prepare  for  dicir  defbtic^,  met  ^ey 
did  not  make  a  more  formidable  reslsh^ncK 
But  the  fact  was,  an  old  prophecy  opera- 
ted ni  our  favour.  That  prophecy  was^ 
tbat  Bhurtpore  coul4  never  be  ta|^en  until 
all  the  water  in  die  ditch  was  swallowed 
up  by  an  alligator  ((mid  laughter),  iRwk 
the  natives  pronounc^  the  name  of  Lord 
Combennere  Caum-meerf  which  In  their 
language  was  *  i^llig^tor,*  and  they  consi- 
dered bis  lordship  turning  off  the  w4ter 
~a  Ailfllment  of  the  prophecy  (tavghter), 
'  "Ilie  resolution  was  put  and  frarried 
unanimously. 

The  next  resolution  i»asa  voteof  tonfcs 
XH  to 
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to  the  brigndier-fVMnby  brifadUrs,  «id 
olher  officcn,  for  their  gaiUnt  larvices  in 
tlie  war  of  Dhurtpore.  It  wai  carried 
unanimously. 

Hie  fourth  resolution  was,  V  that  tbia 
court  does  acknowledge  and  highly  ap* 
prove  of  the  steadiness,  discipline,  and 
valour  displayed  by  the  British  and  native 
troops,  anid  that  they  were  entitled  to  ita 
thanks.*'  It  was  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

On  the  question  thai  the  court  do  ad- 
journ, 

Sir  Ckadet  Forhet  expressed  a  hope^ 
that  the  next  occasion  of  their  being 
called  together  in  that  court,  would  be 
in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  paying  some  public  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  tliat  great  and 
good  man  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who 
bad  recently  departed  this  life  (Aear, 
kearf)  He  was  sure  such  a  proposition, 
coming  fW>m  the  Court  of  Directon» 
would  be  cordially  received,  and  unani- 
mously approved  of  by  the  proprietors  at 
laige  [Hear  I).  He  trusted  also^  that  be 
was  not  going  too  far  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  before  another  year  passed  over,  he 
ahould  see  the  statue  of  that  noble  Marquis, 
aa  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Company, 
of  his  great  ments,  and  most  able  and 
important  services.  {JSeotf  hear  I) 

Adjourned. 


Eaat  InSa  Mommb^  Dee.  00. 

A  qnaiterly  general  Court  oif  Proprie- 
ton  of  East-India  atock,  was  this  day 
hM,  pursuant  to  the  charter,  at  the  Com- 
paay*8  house  in  LeadenhalUstreet* 

Ilie  Chairman  fSir  O.  A.  RotunnmJ^ 
acquainted  the  court,  that  a  statement  of 
ttie  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the 
regiment  of  Royal  East-India  Volunteers, 
fMr  the  last  year^  and  an  estimate  of  the 
emense  for  the  year  ensuing,  were  laid 
bobre  the  proprietors.  The  expense  last 
year,  was  £430^,  16s.  Id. ;  the  ertimate 
far  the  ensuing  vear  was  £SWl. 

Mr.  JSTmsm^  '*  I  beg  to  know  the  num« 
ber  of  men  of  which  the  corps  ooosbts,  and 
Hie  particular  items  that  foim  the  ex* 
pense?** 

The  CktdrwuM'^**  The  full  complement 
of  menis,  Ibelieye,  80a*' 

Mr.  Am—**  What  does  the  expense 
consist  of?  Is  it  for  arms,  clothing,  and 
pny?" 

The  Ckairnum""  It  consists  of  a  variety 
of  items — ^pay,  clothing,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  rent  of  the  field  in  which  the 
jnen  are  exercised." 

DiyiDBKD. 

The  CKmnpum  stated,  that  it  was  np- 
pointed  at  this  court  to  consider  of  a  ai- 
vidend  on  the  company's  capital  Stock, 
for  the  half  year  commencing  on  the  5th 


of  Jnly  ]ast»  nod  eodingOB  tiie  £Wb  of  Ja- 
noary  next  He  then  moved,  that  a  di- 
vidend  of  5^  per  cent,  should  be  dectoied 
on  the  capital  stocl^  in  conformity  with 
a  resoltttion  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
which  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

SHIFPlNa  STSTBir. 

The  O&mrsMm  stated,  that  at  the  last 
general  court  a  proprietor  (Capt  Max^ 
field)  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  reUtive 
to  certain  clauses  of  the  58th  of  Geo.  Ill; 
and  the  court  were  now  ready  to  enter- 
tain it. 

Capt.  Masfidi  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  directors  were  now  senduig  out 
young  men  to  the  Bombay  marine?—^ 
Knowing  the  situation  in  which  that  corps 
had  been  placed  for  a  long  time  past,  ho 
believed  it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether,  rather  than  preserve  it  in  ita 
present  state.  To  this  subject  he  meant 
to  allude  laigely,  in  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations on  the  56th  of  Geo.  III. 

The  QuanMM,  said,  that,  as  the  Hon. 
Proprietor  intended  hereafter  to  speak  on 
the  subject  at  length,  there  was  no  need 
to  introiduoe  it  now. 

Mr.  Wigram  rose  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  hon.  proprietor  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  ask  questions  at  the  general 
court ;  but  he  would  put  to  him  whether 
the  practice  which  had  recently  prevailed 
of  asking  a  great  variety  of  questions  at 
the  commencement  of  the  day,  did  not 
retard  the  business  of  the  court? — 
fHearfJ-^ln.  his  opinion,  it  was  a  very 
inconvenient  course,  unless  the  questions 
put  r^erred  to  the  matter  immediately  be- 
fore the  court  As  the  hon.  proprietor 
had  declared  his  intention  to  advert  to  the 
subject  in  the  speech  he  was  about  to 
make,  surely  that  vras  sufficient.  The 
hon.  proprietor  had  better  reserve  hie 
questions  until  the  regular  buainess  of  the 
day  was  concluded. 

General  ThonUon  said,  that  if  the  ex- 
isting custom  were  objected  to,  and  anew 
reguhition  adopted,  the  proprietors  would 
not  be  able  to  get  an  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion ;  and  thus  they  would  be  precluded 
from  receiving  that  infinrmation  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  them.  Surely  the 
best  time  for  asking  questions  was  before 
the  busmess  of  the  day  began.  If  the  re- 
gular business  went  on  first,  a  question 
would  not  be  heard,  and  woidd  remain 
unanswered.  He  thought,  therefore,  thej 
ought  to  proceed  in  the  wav  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed ;  and  which,  he  be- 
lieved, was  approved  of  by  the  proprietors 
at  large. 

Capt  MaxfiM  bagged  leave  to  give 
notice,  as  it  appeared  he  was  out  of  order 
in  asking  questions  before  the  businens 
began,  that  he  would  ask  questions  when 
the  ordinary  Vusiness  of  the  day  wae 
closed. 

Capt. 
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CapL  M»  obicrved,  tliestilijeetliewu  merauotOe  lervice.     The  oficeiBwete- 

•ow  about  to  bring  forward,  be  meant  the  gent  out  to  their  navy,  from  this  country* 

conaklcntiQn,  with  ft  view  to  their  repeal,  in  the  same  way  as  military  officers  wen 

of  cartaiD  daoses  of  the  act  of  the  5dth  sent  out  to  the  army.    They  held  ooa»- 

Geo^ge  III,  deeply  effeeted  the  shipping  missions,  and  were  prevented  fiom  tiad- 

interest  of  this  ooontry,  and  the  commer<.  ing  in  any  way.     The  Bombay  marine 

dal   prosperity  of  the  East- India  com-  was  a  most  meritorious  body— but  yet 

pany.     Under  that  act,  they  were  obliged  they  had  been  treated  without  delicacy  or 

to  take  up  ships  of  a  certain  sice,  and  for  feeling.    The  records  of  that  house,  pioT* 

a  eertoin  period,  whether  they  wanted  ed  that  they  were  ready  to  stand  by  the 

them  or  not ;  and  they  were  compelled.  Company  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 

in  lien  of  any  of  those  vessels  that  might  all  perils.     When  the  Company's  army 

be  burned  or  lost,  to  cause  others  of  the  was  mutinous,  that  marine  did  not  follow 


description  to  be  built     By  this  the  example.    They  remained  fiuthfiil  to 

provision  a  very  great  benefit  was  confer-  their  duty,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty.— 

red  on  the  ship  owners.  The  question  was  One  great  difference  between  their  com* 

whether  it  was  desirous  that  sudi  a  state  mercul  and  military  navy  was  this.     In 

of  things  should  be  continued  ?    A  system  the  former,  individuals  natnndly  looked  to 

of  this  sort,  while  it  was  beneficial  was  the  owners  for  promotion,  and  generally 

faijurioQs  to  the  Company,    who  were  received  it.     In  the  latter,  promotion  do- 

compelled  to  engage  one  particuhff  class  of  pended  on  the  Company — and  the  pn^er 

vessels,  and  competition  was  prevented,  and  entreaties  of  the  military  marine,  had 

80  moeh  had  this  daas  of  ships  become  a  been  studiously  disregarded.     White  he 

matter  of  monopoly,  that  the  interests  of  was  on  this  point,  he  begged  leave  to  no- 

the  Coaspany  were  greatly  impaired  by  it.  tice  a  circumstance  which  had  lately  oc- 

At  tiie  same  time  he  concluded  that,  at  curred  in  India.     The  hon.  proprietor 

the  time  the  legislature  passed  this  act,  then  adverted  to  certain  proc^sdings,  in 

they  took  it  for  granted  that  the  ezecu-  which  a  Capt.  Betham,  and  the  marine 

tivo  bo^  looked  so  sharply  to  the  interest  board  at  Calcutta,  were  concerned.     The 

of  tbe  Company,  as  not  to  allow  any  ob-  latter,  he  obser^'ed,  had  ordered  an  indivi- 

jeetjonable  clause  to  pass  uimoticed. —  dual  connected  with  the  military  marine 

The  JegiabAne,  under  this  impression,  to  be  tried  for  a  breach  of  duty,  and  they 

were  indiferent  as  to  die  mode  m  which  had  placed  on  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  con- 

thoae  dsnsea  were  modelled.     In  other  trary  to  every  objection^  a  captamin  the 

woids^  they  felt  that  it  was  the  afhir  of  merchants' service,  and  consequently  with- 

the  eiaclive  body  to  point  out  any  inju-  out  that  knowledge  which  every  member 

riowB  enactment,  and  not  their's.    There-  of  the  court  ought  to  possess.     By  thb 

fere,  vriien  he  found  clauses  authorising  act  the  military  character  of  the  court  was 

the  appffopiation  of  sums  of  money  for  destroyed.     Now,  he  asked,  was  the  ma- 

indenndfymg  ship-owners,  he  looked  to  rine  board  borne  out  in  this  proceeding  by 

the  dirertots  and  called  on  them  to  check  the  order  of  1806?    It  was  not  neccasaiy 

the  system.    TTiey  all  knew  that  it  was  for  him  to  inquire,  whether  a  marine  boards 

to  take  up  ships  for  six  voyages,  appointed  by  the  government  of  Calcutta 


whether  they  were  really  wanted  for  that  was  a  legal  body  or  not;  but  certainly 

timeor  not,  and  the  owners  must  be  paki  the  placing  of  a  captain  in  the  merchants' 

for  timt  time.    If  they  were  lost,  other  service  on  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  renders^ 

ships  were  to  be  b«ilt--and  this  was  stated  its  proceedings  worth  nothing,  and  the  in^ 

to  be  done  as  an  indemnity  to  the  owners,  dividual  aggrieved  might  bring  his  action 

But  ships  of  this  kind  oi^t  to  be,  and  against  every  one  of  the  parties.    If  this 

he  believed  were,  usually  insured,  and  were  the  only  instance  he  could  find  of 

therefafe,  when  they  happened  to  be  de-  irregularity  and  oppression,  he  should  ob- 

stiojedt  the  loss  was  proportionaUy  de-  serve  a  profound  silence.    But  this  was 

I  wascd      Considering  that  circuinstance,  only  one  out  of  a  thousand— «id  it  said 

he  thovi^  it  very  unihir  that  the  Com-  as  little  for  the  marine  board  of  Calcutta 

pany  shooU  be  oonqpielled  to  take  up  a  as  it  did  for  the  government    He  knew 

ship  of  tiM  same  rate,  in  lieu  of  that  which  not  whether  this  marine  boud  at  Calcutta 

was  loaf,  whether  they  required  it  or  not  was  established  in  consequence  of  any  or- 

This  pvofision  went  to  confine  the  trade  der ;  but  he  was  convinced,  that  much 

to  ChiBa  to  ^ips  of  a  certain  class,  and  mischief  to  the  company's  interests  misfat 

toexdode  lO-SOths  of  the  shipping  of  the  be  traced  to  it    Their  military  maruie 

port  of  London  from  a  participation  in  had  long  been  accustomed  to  undeserved 

that  trade,  which  had  the  effect  of  keep-  n^lect,  to  unmerited  degnidatfon,  and 

iqg  up  the  freight,  manifestly  to  the  injury  shamefol  persecution.      Those  benefits 

of  the  Company.     Tbe  hon.   proprietor  which  other  branches  of  the  Company's 

then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  Company's  service  enjoyed,  were  not  extended  to 


marine.    The  duties  imposed  on  their    them,  as  tibey  ought  to  have  been,  on  the 
lels  of  war  were  entirely  distinct  from     principles  of  justice  and  liberality.     That 
those  performed  by  ships  employed  in  the    body,  so  unworthily  treaty  had  been 

oonstsntly 
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iwliuitly  derated  to  ibe  kterest  of  tiM 
Cowjp>iiy»  «bo«igii  thdr  viiigeiit  representft- 
tiMB  wen  «)nBtMitly  diiKgwded.  Bat 
J^lK-the  etiielion  defer  90  weep."  Now, 
fv  letsfB  -to  liie  nl^eet  of  his  nMiCioD*-^ 
if  Chef  were  boI  Mig^te  Cake  up  shlpi 
flf  190^  tons,  for  sii  royigea,  if  tbey  wefe 
jpetMitlled  to  employ  good  Biitisfa  diipt  of 
509  loas  b«4eii|  it  wooid  et  onoe  open 
Mm  dtoorio  ooatpoticion,  would  eause  the 
oaiployuient  of  theurands  of  tons  of  the 
iMppiiig'  of  this  eomtrf,  and  would  give 
^  ftlKp  to  tlM^'oonHDeree  of  Oremt  Britain 
whioB  WW  new  in  a  iai^uisbing  atate.— 
Sncii  a  nessure  would,  he  thought,  if  it 
ewanmad  from  that  eourt,  add  strength 
Md  foree  to  the  Company's  daim  iFor  the 
lonowal  of  ^Mr  eharter.  It  would  aho, 
hB  tfaot^ghC  be  weM,  if  they  removed  all 
oaeleae  Inery  fiNNB  the  equipment  of  their 
ihi^  They  oaght  to  be  so  fitted  out  as 
l»  bcwg  heme  tea,  vrhieh  formed  their 
gnat  Bonopoly,  in  as  eheap  away  as  pos- 
sible If  they  adopted  the  measores  tp 
which  he  had  aHud^,  it  would  remote  the 
■ptejndice  that  eiisted  against  tiiem  for 
keeping  up  the  mte  of  freight.  He  could 
kHrednoe  an  aigument  to  shew,  that  the 
best  inleiests  of  England  must  be  raised 
.bgp  the  adoption  of  this  coune ;  and  that 
the  Company  would  be  enabled  to  ensh 
mf  enemy  thait  dared  to  compete  with 
Ihemi  The  hoci.  proprietor  eonehided 
by* moving  the  following  resolutions  :-«- 
-  «^F!c8t»  Chat  with  «  view  to  better  eniMe 
tMs'ComiMmy  to  defray  die  heavy  ex- 
henaoB  of  the  late  war  in  India,  as  well  as 
lo  phee  our  afliurs  on  Hie  most  fiivonnd>le 
foothng,  at  the  dose  of  our  charter,  it  be- 
comes desirable  to  economise  in  every 
vsy  in  whidi  it  can  be  efiecced  without 
•npairing  (he  eiRciency  of  those,  bnmches 
of  the  Seiviee  on  which  the  safety  of  In- 
dia depends.'* 

^  Seeend,  to  effect  ^idi,  this  court  re- 
oemmend  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  obtain  a 
tepeal  or  Amendment  o(F  sneh  part  of  the 
Act  oif  the  5ech  of  Geo.  Ill,  whidi  coin 
pels  us  to  eijgag^  ships  for  six  vovagey 
whe'Aei  remixed  or  not,  in  lieu  or  such 
•s  may  be  burnt' or  lost" 
'  ^*l%ird|  to  amend  tbe  Act  sons  to  emble 
the*  Company  to  permit  the  shippifig  gene- 
nHy  of  mis  cou^tiy  to  ps;r^ipate  m  the 
afffanhiges  derivable  from,  our  coifstantdo- 
mandte  tommge,  as  well  as  to  avuil  our^ 
•elves  of  «thoo^  adtantages  which  compe- 
tition on  so- extensive  a  sc^e  would  off^, 
hgp  fendering  aM  good  Britidi  built  ships 
of  not  less  than  MO  tons  burthen,  d^Ue 
for  our  trade  witli  Chin%  and'^  beei»>> 
ptgtAlbT single  voyages oniy^  • 
<  The  Chavman  said,  he:  never  folt  more 
onrpiised  hi  his  Kfe  than  he  did  st  Ae  v|- 
vious-  obsertatioMs  wWeh  were  oontaiiied 
i»  the  speech  of  tbe  hoeu.  proprietor.*- 
ft  was  so  eaeeedlngly  complicated,  and  he 


had  mixed  up  in  ft  so  maiiy  diibrent  sub- 
jects, that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  foU 
low  the  faon.  projM^etoHs  remscrks.  The 
hon*  proprietor  had  spoken  m  one  placvs 
of  the  degradation  of  the  marine  service» 
and  he  had  made  vnrious  other  observa- 
^ons,  ^ich  seemed  to  have  so  little  n^ 
fefsnce  to  the  motion,  tint  he  (the  Chair- 
man) hardly  knew  what  to  say  in  answer 
to  such  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  obser- 
vations.  He  would,  however,  offer  a  few 
words  on  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
hon.  proprietor,  llie  first  resdntion 
he  thought  contained  that  kind  of  truism 
whidi  no  one  could  deny,  and  no  person 
would  attempt  to  dispute— it  declared^ 
''that,  the  better  to  cnaUe  the  Company 
to  de^vy  the  expense  incurred  by  the  late 
war  in  India,  as  well  as  to  place  ourafikirs 
On  a  more  stsble  footing,  it  becomes  desi-i. 
rable  to  eoonomise  in  every  wa^  in  whicH 
that  object  can  be  effected,  wnfaout  im- 
pairing die  efliciencY  of  any  bmodi  of  tlte 
Company's  service.  Now,  the  necessity 
(rf  economising,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
proprietor,  was  felt  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  was  strictly  acted  on  by  them; 
Then  came  the  second  resolution,  point- 
ing out  the  way  in  wluch  the  hon.  prOi. 
prietor  thought  the  system  of  economy 
might  be  extended;  and  It  set  forth, 
*<  that,  to  effect  this  olijeet,  the  Court  re- 
commend  the  Court  of  Directors  to  ol>. 
tain  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  such  part 
of  the  Act  of  the  dBth  Geo.  3$  as  renders 
ed  it  impentive  oa  the  Company  to  take 
up  ships  of  1200  tons  tor  ax  voyages^ 
vriietfaer  they  were  wanted  or  not."— 
The  view  which  he  (tlie  Chairman)  took 
of  that  chiuse  of  the  act  of  pariiament  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor. Going  back  to  a  distant  period, 
when  the  whole  of  thdr  shipping  system 
underwent  a  modification,  it  would  be 
found,  that  it  was  considered  by  the 
court  at  that  time  as  the  most  digilde 
plan,  that,  whenever  ships  were  required 
for  the  China  tracte,  vessels  of  a  cerlain 
size  and  description  peculiarly  calculated 
for  tHut  trade,  should  alone  be  employed. 
'It  wasrequired,  that  thosf  diips shoidd 
be  tahen  up  for  six  voyages;  llie  object 
"Of  vhich  necessarily  was,  to  obtain  th^ 
dieapest  rate  of  freight-;  an  eBcet  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  security  wliidi 
the  owners  had  that  the  Company  should 
employ  their  vessels  a  long  time ;  snd* 
looking  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  by 
the  voyage,  the  period  for  which  the  ves- 
sels were  taken  up,  was  in  those  days 
considered  as  something  like  the  natural 
life  of  n  ship.  The  Hon.  Proprietor  in 
secommending  economy  by  taking  up  ves^ 
sds  for  a  short  time,  seemed  to  overiook 
the  fttet,  that  a  more  cheap  rate  of  freight 
was  obtsined  when  a  vessel  vfss  taken 
tip  for  six  voyages  certain,  than  could  he 
procured  if  toe  contract  were  for  a  shorter 

period. 
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perkri.  Out  of  Uus  ftyttem  aroM  a  fur- 
ther oUigiii^il  oa  tlie  Court  of  Bifecton 
lo  proTide  for  raeh  of  tboM  vessels  9$ 
■qght  be  lost.  If  acy  of  tiM)6e  ships,  hap* 
pencd,  in  the  course  of  a  voysge  to  be  lost 
srdestEojed  fay  aay  accideiit,  it  was  direct- 
ed to  make  some  compensation  for  the 
loss  which  the  owners  had  suffered,  they 
iboHld  have  a  certain  preference  in  build- 
\b%  another  ship  in  the  room  of  that 
which  was  so  destroyed.  But  still  there 
appeared  as  much  pains  to  be  taken  as 
oonld  possibly  be  expected,  to  keep  up 
the  principle  both  of  economy  asiid  of 
competition;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
UBiessoaable  mtes  of  freight  being  de- 
ffisnded  by  the  owners,  it  was  diiectedt 
tiiBt  the  ship  intended  to  replace  that 
which  was  lost,  should  be  built  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  fre^ht  tendered  for  the 
boiliUog  oi  the  ship  last  tontracted  for, 
\fSnt  the  contnct  for  the  new  vessel 
was  entered  into.  Now  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  mode  by  which  they  could 
froride  betted  for  insuring  economy  on 
that  head;  the  act  being  so  framed,  it 
wonhl,  he  thought,  be  improper  to  apply 
for  its  RpeaL  It  would,  indeed,  he  an 
ictof  ngustace ;  because,  with  req>ect  to 
thoie  pcfsoDB  who  were  at  present  under 
^DntiMTt  or -engagement  to  the  ConqNUiy, 
^  repeal  of  l£e  act  would  have  the 
fMecX  of  an  er  poaC  facto  law }  and  on 
oat  ground  'wlone  he  would  oppose  any 
nch  proposition.  With  re^ct  to  the 
hat  rnelution,  which  called  on  the  court 
ts  pcay  for  an  amendment  of  the  act  of 
yariiainenti  sa  as  to  enable  the  Company 
to  permit  generally  the  shipping  of  tlie 
ooiBtiy  to  pwticipBte  in  the  China  trade, 
at  wed  as  to  avail  themselvea  of  competi- 
tioD  on  a  huge  scale,  by  allowing  ships 
oC  JOO  t«ns  burthen  to  be  employed  m 
that  trade;  he  could  not  consent  to  it. 
Ihe  engagements  at  present  eaisting  h^ 
tween  the  Company  and  those  owners 
who  had  entered  into  contracts  with 
dMw^  they  could  not  with  jwatice  abro* 
ptUt.  Whatever  ships  were  now  in 
ciirtence  in  the  China  trade,  whkh  had 
performed  six  voyages,  were  empfoyed 
ten  year  to  jcar-ata-freight  agreed  upon 
W  tender,  npon  public  advertisemeoU 
b  providing  lor  any  deficiency,  the  loweei 
loider  was  always  preferred^  and  there- 
ion  it  could  not  be  soad  that  there  waa 
■oepening  for  oomnetitaon  amongst  tha 
Aippiag  intawst  of  ttie  coontiy ;  besidesi 
ftem  weae  other  levons  for  whfoh  ha 
tdt  itwottU  be  hi^y  ineatpedient,  in  tba 
eiislin|  stale  of  thnigB,  to  go  l»  pailia- 
•eat  lor  aaiy  a^taratwn  of  tba  act ;  and 


tans  might  he  usefHnyettplo|M«irtliiChi4. 
na  trade.  Di^  and  weeks  had  beeaiwastai 
in  that  eoint  in  discwssina  the  fohjad^ 
The  preposition  made  bt  him  imd  otheff% 
when  it  was  under  coneidenition,  was  ta 
place  tha  China  tmde,  with  reapeet  ta  its 
ahippmg,  on  the  same  footing  as-theanida 
to  India,  and  ti^  allow  ahipe  office  lens  ta 
proceed  to  China  as  they  did  ta  Inliai 
The  hon.  mover  had  hinted  at  the  pn»» 
pnety  of  dismaniKng»  iti  soaec  dcgrea^ 
the  Company's  ships ;  then  tba  queitiea 
came,  whether  ships  sa  fof  disaaaatM^ 
waokl  be  suftdently  cheap  to  «ama  in 
cempetitfon  with  the  mercfaant^tfaden^ 
Now,  in  his  opinion,  those  veastla  might 
bring  tea  home  froi*  Chhui  without  hav^ 
ing  thirty  guns  on  board,  just  os  well  al 
aliier  afaips  blonght  ailka  hoteo  frona  In- 
diik  Vessala  did  now  eome  frem  that 
country  with  vahmUo  cargoes  at  i£U.> 
sKlS.,  or  j^ia  per  toU). while  the  Caai* 
paay  were  paying;^t2t  Or  JSSL  par  ta» 
Tha  sttl^ect  waa  a  very  important  enwi 
but  as  the  motioai  waa  now  wonM»  It 
was  wxtremely  difficall  to  iBome  to  a  dak. 
oision  on  it*  If  tha  Company  could 
aave  the  difisrenee  of  fre^ht  hetwecai^lA 
and  ie85.  or  ^18.  and  i^tt.  peMan,  thtaf 
*aagbt  to  do  so ;  unless  seane  <plieiion  tf 
policy^  with  relied  tio  IndfaH  inteifotwd« 
for  the  whole  detiendcd  on  that.  If  h 
motion  on  that  pattictdv  pNoml  want 
biaaght  forw«d»  and  the  aotaoa  af  tb* 
hon.  prop,  were  withdrawn,  he  was  own 
that  every  one  of  the  propiieton  wevU 
beiwadytojenihitbediscaBSHm.  Tbeaa 
was  one  part  of  the  hon.  inroph's  ipeeA 
whieh  he,  in  common  with  the  hoft* 
chairman,  ittd  notknow  bow  to  meet  K 
the  hon.  prop,  bto^ght  ehmges  rehftiwa 
to  the  Bombay  marine,  and  could  piwaa 
that  it  wa*  a  degraded  and  Anwoalhy  aam 
vice,  it  wwB  peeper  thai  thoae  ehaafai 
should  be  hwestigaled.  Hie  hon.  prop* 
had  A^icnhed  tbi  marlai 
M  havfog  fong  witfMd  ifegiatt, 
lien,  and  couleittpt. 
O^   Jfa^^"*  I 


eatwtammg  that  view  Of  tiie  case,  tha 
hoa.  pcap.  aansteaouse  him  for  meetiag 
Us  prnpoeitioai  with  a  negatiwa.  - 
Mr.  Ams  oaid,  if  ha  uHdentaod  tha  pass* 
tien  of  the  hoa.  prop,  ni^tlytit  was  thiSf 
thilsh^a  ofsBMUardimeoeionathaa  1,00Q 


Mr.  Hwme  msdeivtood  tha  hen.  profb 
to  hava  spaken  af  dsgiadrton;  amt te 
euljaailttarij  thai  chvges  of  a  mrtnee  aa 
very  seiioaB  ahmild  not  be  inekltalaUy 
hitrodaced  to  tha  notiee  aff  the  court. 
/Aar,  Aaer//  If  Aa  haOL  piop^  eiadi 
■rtainiiiirtaha  thaaa  -vAiargei^  ha  (Mr 
Hame)  waaki  ba  meat  happy  to  suppegt 
Uto  in  miy  aaeanva  that  woaM  bring  Aa 
wiwla  anhflietc  to  m  etoar  dimaiiiaii»  i* 
onler  to  reniava  siich  slnaaM  w  thi^ 
ekfotod/or  if  tbuy  did  notexist,  topiw- 
Tem  vmSH  diaMcri  froan  bahig  madato 
Intaaa.  AatoAe«awaf  Oipt.  Mriiiatoi 
ba  w— iwtpiupaitd  toaw>t  %  maft*m$* 
h«Aa  lasatatieai  of  MQMteimrWMi 
hdthD«gbt,faaei«»cr,  thartbatdBamfll 
tha  Cotopaiafs  ngulu  shipa  afeo^id  wm 
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Ibe  left  fa  tudl  a  aUoatkm  m  to  be  obliged 
40  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  to  know  what 
their  ligfatB  were*  In  hie  opblon,  it 
woidd  be  better  if  the  hon.  piop.  this  day 
fave  notice  that  he  would  fating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Bombay  marine  belbre  the 
eourt  hereafter.  He  understood,  that  on 
m  former  occasion  the  then  chairman  had 
said  it  was  intended  to  keep  up  and  im- 
prove the  marine  establishment ;  if  that 
were  the  case,  he  thought  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost  in  inquiring  into  its  present 
situation.  Having  thus  stated  his  opi* 
nion,  he  would  suggest  that  by  with- 
drawing the  present  motion  and  propos- 
ing another  of  a  more  simple  nature,  the 
hon.  pn^  would  be  better  able  to  attain 
his  object. 

The  Ckairmim  said  he  thought  that  a 
more  satiafiKtory  proof  could  not  be  ad- 
duced, to  shew  that  the  company's  ma* 
rine  establishment  was  not  the  kind  of 
service  which  the  hon.  proprietor  had 
described,  than  the  presence  of  that  hon. 
profwietor  in  the  geneial  court.  He 
wouM  maintBiny  Aat  the  service  alluded 
to,  was  neither  degraded  nor  n^lected. 
He  was  disposed  entirely  to  concur  in 
wtttt  was  stated  by  his  predecessor  in 
that  chair;  namely,  that  it  was  in  the 
anxious  contemplation  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  improve  the  situation  of  the 
BMnrine  service;  and  measurM  were  now 
in  progress  to  effect  that  object;  which 
measures,  be  hoped,  would  sfford  general 
aititfution  in  everjr  respect.  But  he 
certBinly  did  not  thmk  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  question,  and  the  discussion 
of  it  in  that  court,  would  tend  to  remove 
the  difficulties  which  opposed  themselves 
to  the  views  of  the  executive  bodjr  in 
another  quarter.  At  the  same  time, 
when  be  vptikA  of  difficulties  in  another 
quarter,  he  should  be  guilty  of  injustice 
if  he  did  not  declare,  that  a  more  anxious 
desh«  to  meet  their  wishes  could  not  be 
imaghied,.than  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
respectable  nobleman  who  was  at  the 
bead  of  that  department  of  Ids  majesty's 
government,  in  which  this  subject  must 
be  oonsadered.  The  time  was  not  hs 
distsnt,  he  was  sure,  when  the  valuable 
corps  that  had  been  sJluded  to,  would  be 
placed  on  a  footing  extremely  desirable 
in  every  point  of  view.  With  respect 
to  tiie  Chma  trade,  and  the  class  of  ships 
employed  in  it,  be  would  briefly  state 
some  additional  reasons,  situated  as  the 
oompany  were  with  respect  to  that  trade* 
fm  approving  of  the  presentsystem  in  pre* 
fieraice  to  thatreoommended  by  tiie  hon. 
proprietor.  It -must  be  in  the  recoU 
lection  of  evcfy  gentleman,  that  during 
|he  discussion  relative  to  the  renewal  of 
the  existiQg  charter,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  used  by  those  who  sqiported 
that  renewal,  was  the  benefit  whMi  the 
eountry  datived  from  tiie  ctaas  of  ships 
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employed  by  the  Company  fai  the  China 
trade.  They  were  so  fitted  for  war,  as 
well  as  for  commeioe,  that  they  prevented 
the  necessity  for,  and  the  expense  that 
must  attend,  furnishing  a  convoy.  Now^ 
if  they  had  a  class  of  ships  of  only  500 
tons  Imrden,  it  woidd  be  impossible  for 
them,  in  time  of  war,  to  sail  to  or  from 
China  without  an  adequate  naval  force 
for  their  protection,  which  would  create 
a  very  heavy  expense ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  aiguments  used  in  fiivonr  of  the  larger 
clafts  of  ships,  that  that  expense  was 
thereby  saved.  A  remarkable  instance 
had  occurred  to  shew  the  propriety  of 
adopting  this  description  of  vessels.  Ihey 
all  must  recollect  that  90  of  the  Conw 
pany's  ships,  containing  property  to  tiie 
amount  of  more  than  as  man^  milfions* 
bad  been  safely  brought  home  m  the  fmco 
of  an  enemy,— in  the  (ace  of  a  strong 
French  na^  force,— which  had  inter- 
cepted that  fleet,— by  Commodore  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dance.  (Aeor,  heart)  He 
thought  the  advantaj^s  that  were  derived 
from  this  dass  of  shipping,  in  that  sin^o 
case,  were  almost  sufficient  to  put  aside 
the  question  of  difference  of  freight,  aa 
compared  with  vessels  which  could  not 
have  defended  the  property  which  they 
contained  of  such  immense  value.  As  he 
said  before,  he  much  questioned  the  expe- 
diency of  going  to  partiament  with  any 
view  to  the  alteration  of  this  law;  gen- 
tiemen  must  feel  that  it  certainly  was  not 
prudent  to  moot  questions  in  parliament, 
that  were  calculated  to  elicit  various  opi« 
nions,  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter;  that  was  a  question  which,  when 
the  proper  time  came,  he  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  meet  successfully;  bat 
certainly  it  was  not  expedient  to  force  it 
prematurely  into  discussion.  On  tfaeae 
grounds  it  was  that  he  would  join  the  boo. 
member  for  Aberdeen,  in  requesting  the 
hon.  proprietor  to  withdraw  the  present 
motion.  Whether  the  hon.  prt^etor 
was  so  inclined  he  did  not  know.  If  he 
were  not,  tlfen  be  (the  Chairman)  had 
but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to 
meet  it  with  a  negative. 

Mr.  Tmnms  said,  he  had,  on  a'fonner 
occasion,  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  that» 
fifom  the  observations  of  many  years,  he 
considered  the  manner  in  which  the 
caigoes  from  China  were  brouf^fat  to  tiiis 
country  was  a  most  essentislpomt.  lliey 
had  uniformly  found  that  ^ose  cargoea 
arrived  in  a  fiur  better  condition  than  wh«i 
they  were  brought  home  in  smaller  ^ves- 
sels ;  and  a  moderate  saving  to  tiie  Com* 
pany  was  thereby  efliected.  He  believed 
that  some  importance  was,  by  the  Chi* 
nese  government,  attached  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Company,  on  account  of  the 
fine  daas  of  ships  they  employed  in  the 
China  trade.  He  therefofo  hoped  that 
no  ha8<^  Change  would  be  made  whidi 

might 
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m^t  have  tbe  dfect  of  destnoyiiHr  a  claM 
of  sbijM  which  was  honounble  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  company. 

Or.  GUchrist  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  olwer\'ation8  of  the  Chaimqan, 
on  the  remarks  made  by  his  hon.  friend. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  proposition  was 
bioi^bt  forward  in  that  court  with  respect 
to  their  mercantile  navy,    on  which  he 
could  wish  to  receive  some  information. 
It  had  been  made  a  matter  of  complaint, 
by  certain  gentlemen  in  that  court,  who 
had  sons  and  other  relatives  in  the  mer- 
cantile navy,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
attenti(»i  paid  on  board  those  ships  to  the 
morals,  religion,  and  instruction  of  the 
young  midshipmen.      The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors,   at   that    time,    promised    that 
something  should  be  done    to    remedy 
the  evil^---that  regular  schools  of  morality, 
religion,  and  practical  information  should 
be  established  on  board.— Now  if  they 
had  been  dilatory  on  this  point,  then  the 
court  had  a  right  to  entertain  a  little  sus- 
picion that  promises  coming  from  profes- 
sors were  not  always  performed.     A  very 
eztJiordinary  instance  had  happened  late- 
ly in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
He  believed  there  had,  in  that  case,  been 
agreat  want  of  subordination,  which  pro- 
ved the  necessity  of  establishing  such  in- 
stitutions as  he  had  adverted  to.     Per- 
haps the  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  not  having  done  what 
they  had  promised.       In  the  case  of  that 
vessel  two  officers  had  been  put  under 
arrest,  and  the  captain  bad  disappeared 
under  eictraordinary  circumstances;  and 
he  gathered  from  the  public  papers  that 
fire  was  traced  on  board  of  that  ship  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  her  being 
blown  up.     He  heard,  that,  even  in  their 
regular  ships,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
give  the  young  midsliipmen  an  education, 
either  with  respect  to  morals,  religion,  or 
that  information  which  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess.—In  his  opinion,  if  the  Bombay  ma- 
rine had  been  promptly  employed,  at  an 
early   period,   the    Burmese  war  might 
have  been  prevented.      He  thought  that 
the  Bombay  marine  bad  been  neglected ; 
and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  an  amelio- 
tttion  of  that  service  was  contemplated. 
He  trusted   that  that  desirable  change 
-would  not  be  procrastinated.     With  re- 
qiect  to  the  motion  before  the  court,  he 
agieed  with  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
on  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  it,  in 
Older  that  the  subject  might  be  brought 
teward  in  a  tangible  shape  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  when  the  directors  might  be 
pcapared  to  meet  it. 

The  Chairmam  begged  leave  to  state  to 
Ae  court,  that  there  had  been  no  neglect 
of  the  recommendation  which  the  0>urt 
of  Directors  had  received  from  the  Court 
«f  Propneton  on  the  sutuect  of  the  eduF- 
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tion,  and  the  protection  of  the  morals  of 
.  the  young  men  employed  on  board  the 
the  Company's  ships :  and  if  the  worthy 
proprietor  were  on  board  one  of  the  ships 
he  would  find,  under  the  regulation  which 
.  would  now  be  read  to  the  court,  that 
ever^  care  had  been  taken  by  the  Court 
of  Duvctors  to  remove  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint that  might  have  previously  ex- 
isted. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  of  the  5th  December,  1821, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Court 
of  Proprietors,  on  the  20th  of  March  1822, 
was  then  read : 

Resolved,—''  That  adverting  to   the 
veiy  early  age  at  which  midshipmen  are 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  service  in  the 
Company's  own  ships ;  the  limited  edu- 
cation, as  well  moral  as  nautical  which 
they   can  have  attained  at  that  time ; 
their  exposed  situation  from  associations 
which  the  performance  of  their  duty  must 
frequently  occasion ;  and  the  important 
trusts  which  the  service  opens  to  them 
in  future  life :— The  commander  (inde- 
pendantly  of  the  necessary  attentions  to 
religous  duties  which  tlie  regulations  en- 
join) be  required  to  give  his  best  assist- 
ance towards  carrying  into  effect  a  svstem 
of  education  for  the  midshipmen  m  his 
ship :» and  for  that    purpose   to  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  afford  all  prac- 
ticable   opportunities    of    improvement 
among  those  young  persons,  not  only  in 
their  professional  pursuits,  but  in  thefr  ge- 
neral education. — That  the  comroandier 
shall  for  this  purpose  avail  himself  of  the  ad 
of  all  or  any  of  the  officers  on  board,  and 
shall,  on  the  conclusion  of  each  voyage,  re- 
port to  the  Committee  of  Sliipping  the 
names  of  such  officers  as  shall  by  their  en- 
deavours have  best  promoted  the  objects  of 
the  committee. —  That  all  the  midship- 
men who  are  not  particularly  engaged  on 
the  duty  of  the  ship,  do  every  morning  after 
breakfiist  assemble  in  the  cuddy  or  some 
other  convenient  place  which  the  com- 
mander may  appoint,  and  there  be  in- 
structed  in   navigation,   &c.  until   noon. 
— That  each  midshipman   do  work  his 
day's  work,  and  keep  a  jouiTial  in  which 
he  is  to  enter  the  full  work  of  each  day ; 
and  that  such  journal  be  sent  to  the  Ship- 
ping  Office  at  the    conclusion  of  each 
voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  be- 
fore the  committee  for  their  instruction. 
That  one  watch  of  midshipmen   do  take 
observations  for  tbe  latitude  at  noon  every 
day,  and  that  every  other  favourable  op- 
portunity be  embraced  to  make  tliem  skil- 
ful  in  taking  lunar  obserrations,  as  well 
as  finding  the  latitude  and  time  by  the 
fcUrs." 

Tbe  C/tatrman  said,  be  now  stated  most 

distinctly  that  every  thing  bad  been  done 

in  conformity  with  that  regulation.     Qf 

all  the  arguments  that  could  be  adduced 

Y  against 
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•Must  the  employment  of  a  smaller  class 
0?  ships  in  the  China  trade,  ihe  circnm- 
stance  which  the  hon.  proprietor  had  men- 
tiooed  relatiTe  to  the  Marquit  ^  Mattings, 
wak  perhaps  the  strongest,  as  she  was  a 
private  ship.  This  was  a  most  unforta> 
nate  instance  to  adduce,  for  it  made  di- 
rectly against  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
mover. 

Dr.  GUchritt  said,  that  when  .he  was 
in  search  of  truth,  it  was  of  rerj  little 
oon'se<)uence  to  him  whether  he  wounded 
friend  or  foe.  TVuth  was  his  object,  and 
be  would  elicit  it  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  He,  however,  had  understood 
flt>m  friends  of  his,  that  in  the  regular 
sbips  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  men.  A  school 
looked  very  well  upon  paper,  but  the 
question  was,  whether  the  system  was 
carried  into  eff^t?  He  had  long  since 
thought  that  the  young  midshipmen  should 
have  occidental  and  oriental  instruction  ; 
and  that  they  should  also  pursue  their 
nautical  studies  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  people  laughed  at  him,  at  that  period, 
when  he  argued  that  instruction  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  in 
morality  and  religion,  should  be  extended 
to  the  young  men.  The  regulation  which 
had  been  read  wa<«  very  good ;  but  who, 
he '  asked,  were  the  persons  directed  to 
see  it  carried  into  execution  ? 

Mr.  Trani  bore  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellent conduct  of  the  captain  with  whom 
he  returned  to  this  country.  On  board  his 
ship  the  utmost  attention  was  given  to  the 
improvement  of  the  young  men  in  every 
res))ect. 

Capt.  Maxfleld,  in  reply,  said,  the  hon. 
Chairman  had  bewailed  the  utter  impossi- 
1)inty  of  following  him  through  the  various 
arguments  he  had  made  use  of.  Now- 
the  Act  of  the  58th  oi  Geo.  IT  I.  embraced 
so  many  matters,  that  he  f^lt  himself  jus- 
tified in  wandering  a  little.  His  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had  noticed  what  the 
rate  of  freight  paid  was,  and  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  he  was  ready  to  put 
the  issue  of  the  case  on  that  point.  He 
cOtitended  that  the  Company  might  have 
Ahips  at  ^14  per  ton  instead  of  £22,  if 
they  would  eitoploy  ships  of  500  tons  bur- 
then instead  of  those  of  1,200.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  former  class  of  ships  iippear- 
ed  to  arise  from  a  preference  given  to  nze, 
Ivithout  any  reason  l)eing  given  to  esta. 
Ijlish  the  pre-eminence  of  those  large  ves- 
sels. If  they  wished  to  come  to  a  proper 
test,  diey  would  go  to  commercial  men, 
and  they  would  find  that  none  of  them 
paid  so  high  for  their  freights  as  the  Com- 
pany did.  Now,  if  those  individuals  got 
their  goods  properly  conveyed  in  those 
smaller  vessels,  and  at  a  lower  rate  of 
freight,  why  should  not  the  Company? 
Tf  It  were  said  that  this  system  liad  con. 
tlnued  for  many  years,  he  would  answet 
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^hat  tfaM  was  no  k«Mon  for  letting  it 
always  rest  in  the  eemo  atate.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Compaoy'e  affain  was  now 
wiy  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  their  history ;  fbrmer^y  those 
large  ships  might  have  been  necessary, 
bnt  the  circorostances  of  the  present  day 
and  of  that  period  were  as  distinct  and 
different  as  the  antipodes.  They  had  not 
then  a  navy  to  cover  the  ocean.  But  their 
continuing  to  keep  a  number  of  guns  on 
board  was  preposterous,  because  there 
were  not  men  enougli  to  work  them. 
How  could  SO  guns  be  fought  by  50  or 
100 men?  With  respect  to  Commodore 
Dance,  no  man  was  more  reedy  than  be 
was  to  afford  bim  apfrfause  and  approlMu 
tion  for  bis  conduct;  but  he  must  say 
that  the  appearance  of  the  ships  which 
Commodore  Dance  commanded  did  aa 
much  in  producing  the  result  that  had 
been  alluded  to,  as  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  the  commander.  They  might,  out  of 
the  saving  which  would  unquestionably 
arise  by  employing  smaller  Teasels,  make 
good  the  loss  of  the  wh'ile  of  the  fleet  to 
which  allusion  bad  been  made,  if  it  had 
been  taken.  What  he  said  was,  '<  Insure 
your  shipping  and  cargo  at  Lloyd's,  and 
then  you  might  sit  down  in  perfect  eecu. 
rity."  He  never  thought  of  dismtsaing 
the  sbips  at  present  in  their  service; 
but  he  wished  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
system.  The  hon.  Chairman  had  ob- 
served, that  as  the  act  was  in  existence,  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  apply  for 
any  alteration  or  amendment  of  it.  If 
this  were  so,  then  no  act  of  parliament 
could  be  improved ;  and  an  act,  when 
once  passed,  must  go  on  to  eternity. 

The  hon.  Chairman  had  also  stated  that 
the  system  of  competition  was  allowed, 
and  that  peculiar  advantages  were  derived 
fiom  it.  He  knew  that,  but  it  was  not  ao 
extensive  a  competition  as  he  wished  for, 
nor  could  it  be  so  while  they  confined 
themselves  to  ships  of  1,200  tons  burthen. 
The  hon.  Chairman  had  likewise  noticed 
what  be  (Capt-  Maxfield)  hod  said  wiA 
reference  to  tlie  Bombay  marine,  a  subject 
which  be  conceived  ought  to  be  brought 
forward  specifically,  though  the  present 
was  not,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient 
moment.  The  hon.  Chairman  said  tbat 
the  executive  body  were  directing  their 
earnest  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
that  service.  He  had  heard  the  same 
thing  for  the  last  twenty-five  yean :  and 
yet  every  despatch  that  went  out  brought 
something  to  depress  and  dispirit  the  na- 
val officers^  While  certain  ordera  which 
the  court  had  sent  out  in  ia06,  with  res- 
pect  to  the  marine  service,  remained  un- 
repealed in  that  house ;  be  would  ask  wbat 
ground  there  was  to  suppose,  that  his  Ma^ 
jesty*»  minisiera  would  consent  to  anr  im- 
provement in  the  situation  of  those  who 
were  atfacbed  to  that  service.     Has  Hb^ 
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jest's  mtniiters  wcwld  tmile  if  under  such 
cnpcumsuinces  King's  oommissions  w«re 
in|iiirad«  and  the  case  which  he  bad  re- 
fored  to,  the  Court  of  Inquiry  al  Calcutta, 
fnliy  bora  him  out  in  these  sentinientfl. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Bomhay  marine 
was  unworthy  of  support,  but  that  it 
was  negkcied,  persecuted  and  degraded. 
These  were  the  facts,  and  alter  such  treat- 
BBent  the  more  gentlemen  chose  to  applaud 
that  service,  the  deeper  was  the  injury,  the 
greater  the  insult.  The  circumstance  of 
himself  being  respectable  or  otlierwise  had 
nothing  to  d^  widb  the  point  in  question. 
It  was  true  he  was  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Proprietors.  He  could  tell  the  court 
that  it  did  not  arise  from  his  situation  in 
the  marine  servicei,  and  sorely  his  appear- 
ing  ia  that  court  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  remark,  or  attack. 

Mr»  Ttviftmg — '*I  beg  thefaon.  proprie- 
tor's pardon,  but  I  think  be  has  misunder- 
stood the  bon.  Chairman." 

CaptAfoxj^SeU— <<I  must,!  think,  under- 
aland  the  bon.  Chairman's  observation  only 
ia  thia  way,  that  having  the  means  of  ap- 
pearing here  it  is  imputed  to  me  as  a  fault 
that  J  have  noticed  the  Bombay  marine." 

The  Chmrman-'To  that  I  say  "No." 

GapC  Matfield^—U  the  Bombay  marine 
possosad  any  such  advantages,  as  enabled 
those  who  are  attached  to  it  to  return  to 
this  country  without  losing  their  intellect 
or  their  voice,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  much 
owing  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  the 
lact  was,  that  an  individual  in  that  service 
possessed  very  few  advantages*  His  means 
were  so  limited,  his  efforts  so  discouraged, 
he  felt  himself  so  mortifiedj  that  if  pain- 
ful reflections  did  not  break  up  his  con- 
stitution,  the  treatment  he  received  wa» 
sure  Co  lessen  him  in  his  own  estimation. 
He  might  devote  himself  to  the  Company's 
aenrice.at  the  ''cannon's  mouth,"  but  still 
there  was  little  cbanoeof  bis  benefiting  by 
bis  bravery.    He  knew  no  reason  for  con 
tinning  that  marked  b'ne  of  distinction 
which  was  resorted  to  with  respect  to  this 
corps.     When  they  served  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces^  they  were  precluded  from 
abaring    prise  or    pension ;     they   were 
placed  on  a  difSarent  footing  from   any 
other  body  of  men.     He  would  now  say  a 
word  or  two  with  respect  to  econon^y  in 
tbeir  affiain.     Economy  was  studied  in 
their  military  arrangements,  and  be  wished 
to  know  why  the  same  principle  was  not 
equally  applicable  to  the  civil  and  com- 
mercial department  7    It  was  not  by  with- 
holding from  the  vessels  a  aufficieat  qtian- 
ftity  of  powder  and  shot,  that  the  true  spirit 
of-  economy  was  shewn.     He  recollected 
A  ^ip  being  sent  out  aa  convoy  without 
«D0ugh  of  ammunition  to  fire  a  dosen 
Mlulea.    That  ship  was,  however,  sent  oi^t 
•a  a  nominal  convoy,  that-  was  the  >ery 
worst  species  o€  economy ;  but  ^en  they 
noolle^  that  during  the  w»r  (be  Com- 


pany engaged  merebant  sblpa  at  ^£44  and 
£i!6  per  ton,  while  in  their  yards  men-of- 
war  were  building  at  £^l  lOr.  per  ton, 
frigates  at  j^38  per  ton^and  sloops  at  if  24 
per  ton.  It  was  easy  to  see  whieit  an  im- 
mense saving  might  then  have  been  effected 
with  proper  management,  at  that  time  too^ 
it  should  be  remembered,  when  they  wem 
engaging  vessels  on  these  extravagant 
terms,  Uien  ships  were  sailing  from  In- 
dia with  only  one  third  freight.  An  in- 
stance had  occurred  where  the  Bombay 
government  had  in  their  posseaaion.a  larg^ 
quantity  of  cotton  ;  now  w.as  it  not  to  b» 
supposed,  if  they  had  any  true  idea  of 
economy,  that  directions  would  be  given 
to  send  that  cotton  to  China  for  sale  in- 
stead of  sending  specie  from  this  country, 
fiir  the  Chinese  market.  Itiis,  bowfeyer* 
was  not  done ;  the  cotton  was  disposed  of 
at  Bombay ;  and  the  commanders  carried  it 
to  China  in  the  Company's  ships,  and  sold  it 
at  the-  profi^which  ought  to  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  Company.  If  he  were  as.  indif- 
ferent to  the  interv'sts  of  the  Company  aa 
their  government  appeared  to  be,  he  wpuld 
view  with  great  pleasure  the  conduol 
pursued  on  these  points,  bemuse,  not- 
withstanding any  majorities  in  that  covrt« 
tiiose  circumstanoes  tended  to  open  tha 
eyes  of  the  public,  who  would  draw  very 
different  inferences  from  those  which  were 
arrived  at  here, 
llie  motion  was  then  negatived. 

QUALIFICATIONS     OF     MILITAEY     AND 
MEDICAL   OFFICERS. 

Mr.  H%me  said,  be  did  not  anticipate 
any  objection  to  his  motion.  He  wished 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  orders  issued  by 
the  government  in  India  respec^ng  the 
qualificationa  necessary  Cor  officers  holding 
the  situation  of  interpreters  to  regimenia 
and  to  courts-martial,  an4.  also  of  the 
orders  sent  out  on  tliat  subject  |o  the 
several  presidencies  by  the  Cour^  of  Di- 
rectors, It  bad  been  said  some  time  ago 
that  so  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
regulatitms  on  this  point  in  India,  that 
little  eare  or  attention  was  necessary  ror 
speeting  it  at  home.  That  was  the  venr 
thing  he  was  anxious  to  ha^ve  explaioea. 
He  knew  that  orders  had  bfien  issued  by 
the  Governor-general  in  181$,  directing 
that  no  oflieer  should  be  permitted  to  bold 
the  situation  of  interpreter  until  properijr 
qualified  by  a  compet<?nt  knowledge  of 
the  Hi^doostaQee  Uinguage.  He  .als9 
'founc(  that  other  orders  were  issued  in 
CalcutU  by  the  &>fi(imaoder'iQ*cbieC  >v 
1823,  by  which  it  was  decUred,  that  no 
officer  should  be  allowed  to  hold  ^e  dttf? 
ation  of  interpreur  to  regiments  or  courts, 
martial  unless  he  had  received  inslruct^on 
and  was  properly  qualified  io  that  lan- 
guage. H«  was  allowed  tv;o  yean  to 
qualify,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  h^ 
had  not  perfected  himself  in  the  laqgHag* 
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so  u  to  be  able  to  act,  some  other  per- 
son was  appointed  in  bis  place.  Tfaese 
wer<B  regulations  whicb,  if  strictly  adbered 
to,  would  be  productive  of  much  benefit 
to  the  service,  but  be  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  notwithstanding  their  existence, 
maiiy  officers  had  been  allowed  to  bold 
the  situation  of  interpreters  who  had  not 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  who  had  not  passed  any  examination 
in  that  respect,  and  that  in  many  cases 
no  examination  whatever  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary. It  was  on  this  account  he  was 
anxious  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  regula- 
tions in  the  several  presidencies,  and 
whether  they  were  the  same  in  each,  and 
he  hoped  the  Court  of  Directors  would 
have  no  objection  that  this  information 
should  be  laid  before  the  proprietors.  If 
it  should  be  found  that  the  regulations  on 
this  matter  were  not  the  same  in  the  dif- 
ferent presidencies,  he  trusted  that  some 
general  regulations  would  be  made  which 
should  be  equally  applicable  to  all.  He 
also  wished  to  know,  as  experiments  had 
been  made  in  India  with  those  regula- 
tions, bow  far  they  had  been  successful 
afid  how  many  examinations  had  taken 
place  of  military  and  medical  officers 
since  those  orders  had  been  issued.  He 
was  particularly  desirous  of  information 
as  to  the  medical  officers,  under  the  new 
regulations,  and  to  know  how  far  the 
experiment  was  successsful  witli  respect 
to  them,  because  formerly  it  was  necessary 
that  all  medical  officers  should  qualify  be. 
fore  they  went  out,  but  now  that  practice  had 
been  discontinued.  It  was  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  service,  that  medical  offi- 
cers should  be  qualified  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble by  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
tte  country,  for  it  was  impossible  for  a 
medical  officer  to  perform  his  duty  effici- 
ently in  India,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  native  language.  He 
understood,  that  in  Bombay  it  was  a  re- 
gulation that  no  medical  officer  could  be 
appointed  to  a  regiment  or  other  situation 
connected  with  the  native  troops,  until  he 
was  properly  instructed  in  the  langAageof 
the  country ;  and  that  such  qualification 
was  to  be  ascertained  in  all  cases  by  ex- 
amination before  the  appointment  could 
take  place.  He  should  now  move  for 
"  Copies  of  any  orders  issued  by  the 
Governor-general,  or  Commander-in-chief 
in  each  of  the  Presidencies,  as  to  the 
regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  appoint.^ 
ment  of  officers  as  interpreters  to  courts- 
martial,  and  to  native  regiments ;— also 
the  orders  issued  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  sev(>ral  Presidencies  on  the  same 
subject:— «lso  to  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers  who  had  passed  examina- 
tions in  each  Presidency,  previously  to 
their  appointment  as  interpreters :  dis* 
tinguishing  die  name  of  each  officer,  the 
date  and  place  of  his  examination,   and 


the  regiment  to  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed." 

The  hon.  proprietor  moved  for  similar 
returns  with  respect  to  the  regulations  for 
the  exaihination  and  appointment  of  me- 
dical officers  in  India. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Oudmutn  said,  that  as  the  papers 
called  for  were  for  the  purpose  of  infor- 
mation  upon  a  subjecr  which  might  fairly 
come  under  their  cognisance,  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  their  being  laid  be- 
fore the  court. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

ATTENDANCE   OF    THE  DI&ECT0E8. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  tlie  hon.  Chairman,  which  he 
hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  to  an- 
swer. He  thought  it  important  that>ho8& 
who  were  not  behind  the  curtain,  should 
have  some  intimation  as  to  how  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Company  was  done  by  those 
within  the  bar.  As  a  member  of  the 
Company,  he  was  entitled  to  this  infor- 
mation. He  was  a  partner  in  the  Com- 
pany, and  he  could  assure  them  that  he 
would  not  be  a  mere  sleeping  partner  in 
the  concern.  —  fA  laugh- J  —  But  that 
white  he  lived  ami  was  able  to  attend  in 
his  place,  be  would,  from  time  to  time 
put  question  after  question,  in  order  to 
elicit  such  information  as,  in  his  opinion, 
it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors  to  possess.  He  under- 
stood there  was  a  roll  kept  of  the  attend, 
ance  of  every  director  at  the  several  meet, 
ings  of  that  body,  and  that  it  could  be 
easily  known  by  reference  to  that  roll, 
how  many  directors  attended  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion.  There  were  two  courts, 
lately  held,  at  which  it  was  understood^ 
the  directors  were  not  at  all  unanimous  on 
the  subject  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Amherst.  Now  he  should  like  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  number  of  directors  who 
attended  at  each  court,  because  be  had 
heard  it  from  one  of  themselves  in  that 
court,  that  the  motion  of  thanks  had  been 
carried  (among  the  directors)  by  an  over- 
whelming  majority.  It  might  be  so  ;  but 
they  had  no  such  overwhelming  majority 
in  that  court  (the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors.) —  Perhaps  the  whole  number  of 
directors  in  attendance  did  not  exceed 
thirteen,  which  were  necessary  to  consti<- 
tute  a  legal  court  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  Chairman  would  have  no  oljection  to 
give  him  the  infurmation  required. 

Mr.  Parry,  in  the  absence  of  the  2>0. 
pufy  Chairman  (the  Chairman  having  left 
the  court  for  a  short  time)  stated,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  give  the  infbrmatioii 
which  the  learned  gentleman  required.— 
There  was  a  record  kept  of  the  attendance 
of  directors,  which  was  open  to  the  Com. 
mittee  of  Bye-laws. 

Dr.  Gildirist  asked  wbedier  tlwre  waa 
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not  a  roll  kept  bj  whidi  it  coaid  be  _ 
certaiiied  bow^  many  were  present  at  eacb 
court.  He  wished  for  the  informatioa 
only  as  to  tbe  last  two  courts. 

A  Fn^rietor  wishod  to  know  whether 
the  learned  gentleman  meunt  to  ask  how 
many  directors  attended  at  the  two  last  ge- 
neral courts,  or  in  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. 

l>r,  Gilehist  said— in  the  Court  of 
Directon  only. 

Mr.  IVigram  said  he  apprehended  that 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Chairman  to 
grant  the  information  required,  and  the 
qoestioQ  itself,  he  thought,  was  altogether 
irregular.  The  chairman  made  no  me- 
morandum of  the  number  of  directors 
present,  at  any  meeting  of  their  body. 
All  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  ascer- 
tain was,  that  a  sutiicieut  number  was  pre- 
sent to  constitute  a  legal  court ;  but  be- 
yood  that  he  did  not  count  tbe  numbers. 
The  number  who  attended  at  eyery  court 
day,  was  entered  in  a  book,  and  that  book 
was  always  laid  before  the  Committee  of 
Bye- laws,  but  was  not  open  to  the  ins^^ic- 
tion  of  every  member  of  that  court.  If 
the  object  of  the  bon.  proprietor  was  to  as- 
certain whether  any  director  dissented 
horn  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst, 
he  might  do  so  in  another  manner.  The 
learned  gentleman  might  call  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  dissent  if  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  believed  his  hon. 
friend  (Dr,  Gilchrist's)  que&tioa  was  not 
disunctly  understood.     His  object  was  to 
get  an  acoouot  of  the  number  of  directors 
who  attended  al  particular  days,  and  he 
thought  that  such  information  was  pos- 
sened  by  the  Chairman,  and  that  a  pro- 
prietor had  a  right  to  ask  it.     He  recoL 
lected,  that  some  time  ago^  when  a  pro- 
position was  before  that  court,  for  raising 
th«  salariea  of  directors  to  £lfiOO  a  year, 
it  was  stated  that  an  account  was  kept  of 
the  number  which  attended  at  each  court, 
by  wliich  (as  this  account  was  said  to  be 
open  to  the  proprietors),  any  one  of  them 
might  see  the  d^iee  of  attention  paid  to 
the  business  of  tbe  Company  by  each  of 
tbe  directors,  and  whether  he  was  acting 
up  to  the  promise  made  at  the  time  of  his 
elfcfion,  when  he  solemnly  undertook  to 
attend  to  tbe  businesa  of  tbe  court,   on 
cMb  court  day,  unless  he  should  be  pre- 
ventad   by  illness.     Now,    it  nught  on 
many  occasions,  be  important  to  the  pro* 
pneUKB,    to  know  how  many   directors 
ware  pvesent  in  their  court,  on  the  passing 
•f  asy  particular  vote ;  such  for  instance 
aa  that  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  lK>rd 
AmbenL     It  might  also  be  desirable  to 
know   bow  many,    whether  nineteen  or 
tmBtif,  or  the  whole  number,   or  only 
the    mere    l^gal  number  constituting  a 
court,   in  order  to  be  informed  whether 
tliey^  performed  tbeur  duty  r^ularly.    This 
infiorinalion  every  proprietor  had  a  right 


to  expect,  pursuant  to  the  pledge  giveo 
on  a  former  occasion  by  the  cbairmAn. 

Mr.  Hlgramf  in  explanation,  said,  be 
had  not  stated  that  no  book  was  kept  of 
the  attendance  of  members.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  stated  that  a  book  of  the 
kind  was  kept,  but  it  was  always  laid 
before  the  Committee  of  Bye-laws,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  every  proprietor  had  a 
right  to  inspect  it. 

Mr.  Loch  said,  that  even  if  the  book  in 
which  the  attendances  of  directors  were 
entered,  was  )>roduced,  it  would  not  af- 
ford the  particular  information  which  the 
learned  proprietor  desired,  because  it 
would  not  shew  the  number  actually  pre. 
sent  at  any  particular  vote.  The  atten- 
dances on  court  days,  were  marked  by 
entering  the  initials  of  the  director  under 
that  date,  if  he  attended  before  twelve 
o'clock,  but  he  might  go  away  after,  and 
tbe  book  would  not  shew  whether  he  was 
present  or  absent  at  any  particular  dis- 
cussion, or  had  joined  in,  or  opposed  any 
vote  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Ttoinmg  said,  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Bye-laws,  he  could  say, 
in  reference  to  the  attendance  of  directors, 
that  considering  the  various  duties  to. 
which  they  had  to  attend,  their  attendance 
on  the  several  committees,  was  much 
more  numerous  than  he  should  have 
thought  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  understand  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  hon.  friend,  in 
putting  the  question  before  tbe  court,  to 
cast  any  imputation  whatever,  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  directors  for  non-attendance. 

Dr.  GUchritt  thought  the  proprietora 
should  know  what  was  tbe  state  of /the 
Court  of  Directors,  on  the  days  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  and  on  all  occasions. 
On  looking  round  this  court  now,  he 
found  there  were  very  few  directors  pre. 
sent.  Why  should  this  be  so  when  bust- 
ness  was  to  be  done  ?  He  would  contend 
that  directors  did  not  do  their  duty  if 
they  did  not  attend  on  every  day,  when 
business  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Weeding  objected  to  tbe  question,  aa 
being  most  frivolous  and  improper.  Tbe 
general  Court  bad  selected  a  certain  num. 
her  of  gentlemen  from  their  own  body  to 
form  a  Committee  of  Bye-laws,  whose  pn^ 
vince  it  was  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the 
duties  performed  by  the  Company's  ser^ 
vants  in  the  Bast- India  House,  and  to  see 
that  the  bye-laws  of  the  Company  were 
duly  observed.  The  bon.  proprietor's  ques- 
tion was  an  improper  interference  with  the 
office  of  that  committee,  independently  of 
its  most  trifling  nature.  /"iTeoryAear/y  It 
required  a  knowledge,  not  of  tlie  attend- 
ances generally  of  the  EasU  India  Direc 
tors,  but  of  the  particular  attendances  only 
upon  the  two  occasions,  when  votes  of 
tlmnks  were  passed  in  the  Court  of  Dtrec- 
tora  to  Lord  Amherst,  and  the  militaiy  and 
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naral  force  is  Induu  *  Hie  learned  doctor 
seemed  to  be  in  queet  of  a  recruit  or  twoy 
if  he  could  poadbly  obtain  one  by  impli- 
cation or  conjecture  from  behind  the  bar). 
to  aggrandise  his  mighty  minority  of  three' 
in  his  modoQ  of  censure,  in  which  he  was 
so  signally  defeated.  That  motion,  by  the 
way,  in  bis  (Mr.  Weeding's)  opinion,  was 
not  one  of  censure  upon  Lord  Amherst, 
whose  character  and  conduct  defied  the 
attempt  of  the  bon.  gentleman,  but  upon 
the  mover  himself,  and  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  agree  with  bim,  for  the  total 
want  of  reason  and  of  policy,  which  cha- 
racioized  it.  Hie  course  which  the  learned 
gentleman  was  pursuing,  was  trifling  with 
the  time  of  the  court,  and  if  he  persisted 
in  it,  he  (Mr.  Weeding)  must  exercise  the 
right,  which  every  member  possessed,  and 
move  that  this  court  do  now  adjourn. 

Dr.  GUehritt  contended,  that  lie  was  not 
trifling  with  the  time  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Gt^agan  eaid,  the  learned  gentle* 
nan  had  at  first  confined  his  question  to 
tlie  two  days  be  had  named,  but  he  now 
wished  that  the  attendance  of  directors,  on 
aH  occasions,  should  be  conraiunicated  to 
the  court.  He  had  heard  from  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Bye-lawe,  that  be  was 
surprised  that  so  many  directors  should  at** 
tend  so  regularly,  considering  the  great 
variety  of  business  to  be  done,  and  the 
many  private  committees  to  which  they  had 
also  to  attend. 

The  qnestion  vras  not  presaed  further. 

•  * 

MILITARY  AND  MEDICAL  YACANCIEa. 

Mr.  Hume  observed^  that  he  would  paaa 
to  another,  and'a  more  important  subject, 
on  vrhich  be  wished  to  obtain^  some  in  for- 
ntetionfrom  tiie  chair.  Two  years  ago  he 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  -court  lo 
what  he  considered  was  a  defect  in  the 
pnotice,  of  allowing  vacancies  4n  the  num- 
ber of  European  military  oScera  to  re» 
main  long  without  being  filled  up,  by 
which  the  Company's  troops  were  left 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  European* 
to  command  them.  He  was  then  told  tliat 
the  subject  was  under  oonsidenition .  Now 
be  Wished  to  be  informedf  whether  any 
thing  had  been  done  on  the  subject  since? 
He  had  been  informed,  on  good  authority, 
that  so  many  were  the  vacancies  in  tlie 
Indian  army,  that  there  were  soase  corps 
of  lOOD  men  in  which  there  were  only 
three  European  oflSeers.  He  wished  to  be 
informed  whether  any  measures  were-  i» 
pro^^vess  for  filling  up  the  vacancies  made 
by  the  oflfieers  taken  from  the  command  of 
native  troops  and  plaoed  on  the  staff. 
Hiere  was,  he  understood »  a  very  groat  de« 
fidency  ef  European  officers*  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  Company's  troops,  particu- 
larly in  Western  India*  He  wished  also 
to  know,  whether  any  and  what  steps  had 
beea  taken  for  filling  up  the  vaoanctes  in 
the  meifical   department   of  the   armyt 


The  deficiency  in  the  number  of  BftedicaT 
officers  was  in  some,  paits-  of  India  at 
present  truly  lamentable.  This  was  porti'^ 
cularly  the  case  in  Western  India,  so  great 
was  this  deficiency  that  the  Medical  Board 
found  it  impossible  to  supply  the  absence 
of  even  one  medical  assistant.  The  losses 
in  the  medical  department  in  India  were 
so  great,  and  the  necessity  of  having  a 
greater  number  in  each  regiment  were  so 
strongly  felt,  that  the  King's  regiments 
serving  in  India,  had  now  by  the  consent 
of  the  directors,  three  medical  officers  (one 
surgeon  and  two  assistant  surgeons)  in* 
stead  of  two  as  heretofore^  He  thougbe 
that  a  shnilar  regulation  wouM  be  of  great 
advantage  in  the  native  regiments,  for  he 
believed,  it  would  be  found  on  inqoxvy 
that  a  very  considerable  loss  of  human  lifo 
had  occurred  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  medical  officers  in  the  army. 
He  would,  therefore,  beg  to  be  informed^ 
wliether  any  complaints  on  this  subject  had 
been  made  from  the  Bombay  government) 
and  whether  any  and  what  steps  had  been 
tirfcen  thereupon  ?. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  hon.  prop,  had 
a  eonsiderable  advantage  over  him,  as  be 
had  many  sources  of  private  informaiioir 
while  he  (the  Chairman)  could  consult  only 
public  and  official  -records  ef  the  circura*« 
stances  to  which  the  hon.  prop,  had  re* 
ferred.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  propf 
what  the  rule  of  the  Court  of  Direetora 
was  with  respect  to. vacancies  in  thenuraA 
ber  of  medical  officers.  Bvery  year  ■  list 
was  made  out  of  all  the 'vacancies  whieh 
had  occurred,  and  then  steps  were  UdMii 
for  filling  them  up,  and  he  did  not  kooe^ 
of  any  better  course  to  follow.  In  answer 
to  the  question  put  to  him,  ■  lie  would  m^ 
that  he  'wae  not  aware,  that  any  -complaMild 
had  been  made  A'om 'Bombay  or  elseeduiiu 
ef  a  deficient-  medical  eetabliehmenti 
Whether  the  establishments  in  those  places 
were  sufficient  might  be  a  questlbn  vAAk 
the  hon.  prop.;  tot  he  (the  Cbainnan) 
beNeved  they  were.  He  was  aware4hai«i> 
additional  assistant  surgeon  Iiad  beeti^ie^ 
commended  to  each  of  the  King's  r^»« 
ments-in  India,  and'in  that  recommendlB'* 
tion  the  Court  of  Directors  entirely  oo»-fc 
curred.  The  King's  regimenta  were  dif-^ 
forently  circumstanced  from  tlioas  of  tb« 
Company,  but  he  thought  ■  that  efven 
including  thQ  late  addition  made  'to  tiw 
King's  regiments,  the  Company's  ooTpa 
were  as  well  supplied  with  mcidical  officeca 
as  those  of  his  Majasty's  service, 

Mr.  lfMm«,  said  it  did  not  follow  thaft 
because  then  had  been  no  complaint  of 
the  deficiency  of  medical  officers^ .  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  aitadied  ti» 
the  severaf  corps.  Aa  it  bad  been  oon^ 
sidered  right  to  increase  the  number-  oC 
sorgeene  in  the  Kings  regknenta^  bo 
thought  that  for  similar  saaaona  an  iia^ 
treaaeiDiiBfat  to  lafce  piact^B  tfaoaa  of  tb« 
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m  these  he  had  alluded  to,  but  he  weuld 
neiiitaiay  that  there  prevailed  a  mery  mia- 
taken  notion  as  to  the  number  of  medieal 
and  military  officers  necessary  for  our 
native  corps.  If  all  the  medical  and 
military  officers  regularly  appointed  to 
each  corps  could  be  kept  up,  the  number 
might  be  found  sufficient :  —but  that 
would  be  impossible,  and  nrhere  defi- 
ciencies were  created  by  mortality  and 
absence,  it  was  impossible  from  the  pre^ 
sent  number  employed  to  supply  them. 
He  had  understood  that  some  regulation 
had  been  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Ha»> 
tings,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  offi- 
cers on  the  staff  corps — ^but  whatever 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  such  re- 
gulation, he  would  contend  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  number  (particularly 
of  medical  officers)  in  In«a  was  not 
sufficient.  In  this  respect  a  new  event 
had  grown  up  in  that  country  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  supply.  It 
was  the  .duty  of  the  directors  to  follow 
the  example  set  to  them  by  government, 
and  by  allowing  a  larger  number  io  each 
corps,  than  had  hitherto  been  attached, 
to  guard  as  far  as  -possible  against  the 
effiNTts  of  a  great  mortality  in  tlie  medical 
department. 

Mr.  Wigram  hoped  the  eourt  would 
permit  him  to  say,  that  the  deficiency  of 
officers  in  particular  copps  to  which  the 
faon.  prop,  had  adverted  had  not  been 
caused  by  an  absolute  want  of  European 
officers  in  India  but  by  having  a  great 
many  from  each  corps  placed  on  staff 
appointments. — ^To  prevent  any  future  in- 
convenience  ftom  such  a  practice  an  order 
was  sent  out  in  182S  directing,  that  only 
a  certain  number  of  officers  should  be 
taked  from  each  corps  to  fill  sUff  appoint- 
ments.  With  respect  to  the  alleged  defl- 
cienoy  of  medical  men,  he  begged  to  add, 
that  there  had  been  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  number  made  last  ycar« 
An  increase  of  fifty  had  been  made  at  Ben* 
gal.  and  proportinate  additions  at  the  other 
presidencies.  The  hon.  prop,  in  looking 
at  the  Company's  medical  establishment, 
founded  himself  too  much  on  what  had 
been  done  in  the  King's  regimentB  without 
allowing  himself  to  consider  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  'these  regiments 
and  the  native  troops .  wece  placedw— with- 
out taking  into  calculation  iK-hat  had  been 
stated  by -the  hon.  Chairman,  that  the  native 
troops  have  the  advantages  of  a  large  medi- 
cal staff,  while  the  King's  regiments  relied 
altogether  on  tiie  surgeons  attached  to 
them  respectively.  The  company's  troops 
had  also  the  advantage  of  the  assistanoe  of 
the  native  dressers,  which  was  by  no  means 
tnoonsidersble. 

Col.  BaUHe  recollected  the  instance  to 
which  the  hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  referred,  m  which  he  alone  had  to 
peifbrm  the  medieal  duty^of  a  huge  body  of 
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to  the*  Company  in  this  respect, 
iM  be  the  very  wont  posssible  kind 
of  eccaoasy  (JSrar^  hmrf)  and  might 
he  attended  with  consequences  highly 
hijvrious  to  the  Company's  interests 
hi  India.  He  therefore  thought  that 
eould  not  too  strongly  reconv- 
the  appointment  of  an  extra  num- 
at  medical  assistants  to  our  native 
The  greatly  increased  extent  of 
I  in  India,  rendered  an 
entirely  new  modelling  of  our  medical 
cstaUisfanents  there  extremely  desirable, 
fcr  from  every  information  which  he 
reeeired  fvom  thence  our  present  number 
of  nedieal  assistants  there  was  by  no 
ma  adequate. 
The  Ckatrmmh  said  that  the  hon.  prop. 
be  aware,  that  each  oorps  in  India, 
•nrgeon  and  assistant  auigeon— 4Nit 
ilwas  said  that  by  Ae  new  regulation  the 
KingV  regiments  would  have  a  suigeon 
and  two  assistant  sBrgeons^  The  reasen 
why  the  Court  of  Directors  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  this  addition  and  at 
the  same  time  did  not  think  it  necessary 
fivr  tfieir  own  corps  was,  that  tfie  King's 
in  India  had  no  medical  staff  to 
to  as  the  Company*s  troops  had.— 
At  every  niKtary  station,  there  was  an 
hospital,  belonging  to  the  Company,  the 
seitkea  of  whose  medical  officers  could 
H  all  times  be  available  for  the  troops  if 
necessary.  Besides  this  the  troops  had 
tte  advantage  of  having  their  hospitals  at- 
tended and  the  surgeons  assisted  by  native 
drcsacn^  who  had  received  instruction  in 
the  medical  establishment  of  the  Company, 
and  wboae  asostanee  had  been  considered 
very  beneficial  to  the  service.  Under 
these  csreamatances  he  did  not  think  there 
catisled  the  same  necessity  for  a  third  Eu- 
rspeav  surgeon  in  the  native  oorps  which 
theredid  in  the  King's  regiments. 

Mr.  Bume  remarked,  that  such  was 
the  great  mortality  sometimes  in  the  me- 
dksA  department  of  the  army,  that  whole 
cerpa  were  deprived  of  the  asastanee  of 
an  European  medical  officer.  Now  against 
sudi  a  calamity  he  would  be  anaious  to 
guard  by  having  a  number  in  each  regi- 
OMBt  aafllcient  to  supply  any  sudden  loss. 
Ha  resoembered  on  one  occasion,  when 
hi  wna  aetving  in  the  medical  department 
HI  India,  that  such  had  been  the  loss 
of  life  in  that  department,  that  he  was 
Ike  only  medical  officer  with  a  division 
eonaistlng  of  8,000  men  in  the  fields  This 
he  mm  aware  was  a  scarcity  of  medical 
maifllanta  which  seldom  occurred,  but 
•early  an  equal  defideney  had  been  fek 
on  other  oceaaJona  and  in  other  parts 
of  India,  andjit  waa  of  the*  utmost  in^ 
parlance,  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
case  should  be  guarded  against  as  much 
as  poaaiUe.  He  did^not  say  that  the  di^ 
ncton  vere*  to  blame  for  such  deflciencieo 
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Dative  troops,  consisting  of  five  battalions. 
But  the  hon.  proprietor  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  everyone  of  those  corps 
had  its  full  complement  of  medical  officers, 
surgeons,  or  assistant  surgeons  at  setting 
out,  such  however  had  been  tlie  mortality 
in  that  branch  of  the  service,  added  to 
the  casualties  of  war,  that  of  all  the 
medical  officers  originally  attached  to  the 
division,  the  hon.  proprietor  was  the  only 
one  left  to  do  duty.  When  he  men- 
tioned this  circumstance,  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  that  hon.  gentleman 
if  he  omitted  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  zeal  and  unremitting  attention  with 
which  he  performed  the  arduous  task  of 
acting  as  the  sole  medical  officer  to  five 
corps  in  addition  to  the  dischai^ge  of  other 
important  duties  which  had  devolved 
upon  him  at  that  period.  Those  various 
duties  the  hon.  gentleman  had  performed 
in  a  manner  which  gave  entire  satisfaction 
to  himself  (Col.  Baillie)  and  he  was  sure 
he  might  add  to  every  other  person  in 
the  army.     (Hear,  hear  I) 

Dr.  (xtlchrist  wished  to  be  informed 
by  the  hon.  Chairman  whether  tlie  re- 
gulations made  by  Lord  Amherst,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  medical  instruction  to 
natives  with  a  view  to  their  acting  as 
assistants  in  the  Company's  troops,  were 
still  observed.  This  establishment  re- 
flected very  g^reat  credit  on  his  lordship, 
and  he  for  one  as  a  friend  to  the  prosperity 
of  India,  cordially  thanked  him  for  his 
great  exertions  to  render  that  establish- 
ment effectual,  so  that  if  he  opposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  his  lordship,  in  one 
case,  he  thought,  they  were  justly  due  to 
him  in  the  other,  he  approved  altogether 
of  the  establishment  of  a  native  school  of 
medicine  and  he  would  give  it  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  but  he  wished  to 
know,  whether  the  establishment  was 
still  continued,  or  whether  it  had  been 
loDOcked  on  the  head  ? 

The  Chaimum  assured  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  the  establishment 
to  which  he  alluded  had  not  been  knocked 
on  the  head,  on  the  contrary  every  en- 
couragement was  held  out  to  it,  and  it 
was  going  on  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  much  benefit  to  the  company  would 
be  had  no  doubt  be  derived  from  it. 

MCTTINT   AT   BARRACKPORE. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  submit  a  motion 
which  arose  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  two  days ;  he  thought  after  what  had 
been  said,  on  the  subject  of  the  affiiir  of 
Barrackpore  much  as  he  wished  that  in 
India  it  should  be  buried  in  oblivion  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  without 
further  investigation.  It  was  also  due  to 
the  chaiacter  of  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Government,  as  also 
to  that  of  the  gallant  general  Sir  £. 
Paget,  that  an  immediate  inquiry  should 
take  place,  when  he  mentioned  the  name 


of  Sir  £.  Paget  he  coold  not  omit  t» 
notice  what  had  been  stated,  that  his 
name  had  been  omitted  from  the  vote  of 
thanks  in  which  other  officers  in  India 
had  been  included  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  at  Barrackpore.  It  had  been 
represented  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
eulogised  the  conduct  of  Sir  £.  Paget. 
If  he  had  done  so,  it  certainly  W9S  with- 
out his  own  knowledge  for  he  had  not 
intended  to  do  so,  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  condemn  him 
without  full  information,  as  to  the  facts. 
But  enough  had  already  transpired  to 
convince  him  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
the  greatest  injustice  to  Sir  £.  Paget  to 
prevent  the  fullest  investigation  of  the 
whole  circumstance  from  being  gone  into. 
Imputations  had  been  cast  upon  his  con- 
duct  on  that  occasion,  and  that  too  from 
quarters  where  much  information  as  to 
the  real  fiicts  was  likely  to  exist,  which 
called  loudly  for  examination.  He  had 
seen  and  now  possessed  a  letter  written  by 
the  son  of  Lord  Amherst,  to  a  friend  in 
the  Company's  civil  service,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  a  report  that  had  then  just 
reached  India  from  £ngland— -that  his 
li&ther  was  about  to  be  recalled,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  share  in  the  proceedings  at 
Barrackpore ;  and,  after  other  remarks 
he  added  that  the  government  of  India 
had  not  given  an  opinion  on  the  conduct 
towards  the  troops,  "  out  of  delicacy  to 
Sir  £.  Paget,  who  being  a  member  of 
that  government,  would  thus  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  censure  on  himself.** 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  mean  to  cast 
any  blame  either  upon  Sir  £•  Paget  or 
Lord  Amherst,  but  he  thought  that,  cir- 
cumstanced as  they  both  were,  the  court 
had  every  right  to  demand  such  inform- 
ation as  would  lay  the  blame,  if  blame  ex- 
isted, in  the  proper  quarter.  He  had  in- 
formation on  the  subject  from  various 
sources,  but  he  preferred  getting  the  offi- 
cial account.  He  perceived,  by  the  Cal- 
cutta Gazette,  a  general  order  from  the 
Governor-general,  from  Fort-William, 
dated  4th  November,  1824,  and  in  that 
order  an  account  is  given  of  the  tran- 
saction, very  different,  he  believed,  from 
that  which  would  be  proved  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  real  fiicts.  The  hon.  pro- 
prietor then  proceeded  to  read  the  general 
order,  given  in  this  journal,  vol.  xix. 
p.  467,  commenting  upon  the  several  pas- 
sages as  he  proceeded. 

Mr.  Wigram  rose  to  order,  and  ob- 
served, that  if  the  hon.  proprietor  in- 
tended only  to  move  for  papers,  he  was 
rather  out  of  the  regular  course,  in  going 
into  a  minute  detail  of  fiicts,  which  the 
production  of  those  papers  might  or  might 
not  substantiate.  If  nothing  but  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  was  sought,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  abstain  from  any  discussion 
on  tbc  possible  contents  of  those  papers. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  only  stated  a 
few  of  the  focts  which  had  reached  him  on 
this  subject,  and  would  now  refrain  from 
offering  another  word,  provided  the  mo- 
tion was  granted.  But  though  he  did 
not  intend  to  lay  before  the  court  the 
whole  of  the  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed, (preferring  that  they  should  have 
it  from  the  official  documents,  for  which 
he  would  move)  he  could  not  avoid 
making  a  few'eomments  on  some  matters 
that  appeared  td  be  admitted  on  all  hands. 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  the  loss  of  life 
which  had  accrued  on  that  disastrous 
day,  but  merely  observe,  that  by  the 
order  given  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
to  the  European  and  native  troops,  and  to 
the  artiOery,  a  destructive  fire  was  opened, 
and  a  charge  was  made,  causing  the  im- 
mediate  destruction  of  from  4O0  to  600 
persons.  An  occurrence  of  th  is  kind  had 
never  taken  place  in  India  before — it  was 
unprecedented  in  any  nation.  He  did 
not  mean,  again  he  b^ged  to  repeat,  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vemment,  or  the  gallant  Commuider-in- 
diief  were  to  be  condemned  for  the 
course  which  they  had  pursued.  It  was 
possible  that  they  might  be  altogether 
free  from  any  blame ;  but  justice  required 
that  in  sudi  a  case  every  inquiry  should 
be  made,  to  ascertain  where  the  foult  lay ; 
and  it  was  with  that  view  that  he  now 
called  for  information.  The  British  pub- 
lic would  never  be  satisfied,  the  people  of 
India  would  never  be  conciliated,  while 
that  information  was  withheld.  When 
to  much  had  been  said  about  the  sending 
away  two  persons  from  an  island,  was  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  p  jblic  would 
be  contented  at  passing  an  outrage  of  this 
DH^itude  unnoticed.  In  England,  for- 
tunately, the  people  were  so  sensitive  on 
subjects  involving  the  loss  of  life,  or 
of  Hberty,  by  acts  of  oppression,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  this 
subject  could  be  allowecl  to  rest  where 
it  now  stood.  The  inquiry  was  ne- 
cessary, to  prevent  the  risk  wliich 
we  ran  of  losing  entirely  the  pos- 
session  of  India ;  for  was  there  any  man 
weak  enough  to  assert,  that  if  we  ever 
lost  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
native  Indians,  we  could  long  con- 
tinue to  uphold  our  present  dominion  in 
that  country.  It  appeared,  that  of  forty- 
seven  sepoys  of  one  company  tried,  six 
had  been  hanged;  and  of  twenty  who 
were  tried,  ci  another  company,  four  had 
soffirred  death ;  of  the  whole  sixty-seven, 
those  who  had  not  suffiered  capital  punish* 
ment  were,  by  commutation  of  their  sen- 
tenoe,  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  for  life— a  punishment  to 
them  more  disgraceful  than  death  itself. 
After  these'  transactions  government  ap- 
pointed-a  commission,  c6fisi8thigx>f  three 
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.intelligent  ofiScers,  to  examine  into  the 
whole  circumstances  connected  with  the 
mutiny.  These  offioers  had  agreed  to  a 
report,  which  was  laid  before  the  go- 
vernment, and  a  copy  of  it  was  upon 
the  table  of  the  directors.  What  he 
asked  was,  that  they  should  lay  that  do> 
cument  before  the  proprietors,  as  the 
most  authentic  information  which  they 
could  receive  on  the  subject;  by  that 
means  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  where  the  blame  lay,  if  any  at  all 
were  to  be  attributed.  His  motion  would 
include,  along  with  the  copy  of  that  report, 
a  copy  of  the  general  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  4th  Nov.  1824 ;  also  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  mutineers  that 
were  hanged,  and  a  copy  of  any  orders 
sent  out  by  the  directors  respecting  the 
mutineers  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
hard  labour,  and  tlie  officers  dismissed. 
The  document  to  which  he  had  before 
adverted,  the  extract  from  the  Calcutta 
Gazette,  went  on  to  order,  after  describ- 
ing the  attack  upon  the  mutineers,  that 
the  whole  of  "  the  native  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  (belonging 
to  the  revolted  corps)  be  instantly  dis- 
chai^ed  the  service,  as  totally  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  of  government  or  the 
name  of  soldiers."  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  very  same  document,  in 
its  second  paragraph,  stated  that  the  re- 
volted corps  refused  to  march  **  with  the 
exception  of  about  180  men  and  the  non- 
commissioned«nd  commissioned  officers.*. 
It  was  thus  admitted  that  these  men  took 
no  part  whatever  with  tlieir  revolted  com- 
panions ;  and  yet,  without .  the  imputa- 
tion of  crime,  they  were  thus  for  ever  dis- 
missed tlie  Company  *s  service.  Now, 
what  he  would  contend  was,  tliat  where 
this  indiscriminate  punishment  had  been 
inflicted,  the  court  ought  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  grounds  on  which  such  sen- 
tence had  been  decreed.  It  was  impos- 
sible, with  justice  to  Lord  Amherst,  that 
his  government  should  be  chaiged  with 
the  whole  blame  of  the  transaction.  That 
court  was,  he  conceived,  bound  to  shew 
to  the  native  troops,  and  to  the  whole 
people  of  India,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
a  case  involving  such  important  con- 
sequences, to  pass  over  without  the  most 
minute  investigation.  The  hon.  prop, 
then  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before 
this  court  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  appointed  in  Calcutta  to  inquire 
and  report  on  tlie  mutiny  of  the  native 
troops  at  Barrackpore,  in  November  1824. 

"  A  copy  of  the  general  orders  of  the 
Bengal  government  of  the  4th  November 
(No.  335,  of  1824),  refi|jectingtlie  mutiny 
of  the  47th  regt.  of  native  infentry  at  Bar- 
rackpore. 

**  A  return  of  the  number  of  the  mu- 
tineers tliat  were  banged,  and  tlie  number 
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got   up  iDlo   •  trae.    He  had  MafQelj 

KAchcd  that  imagined  thelteiv  wbaii  tbf 
guns  of  both  his  ponuera  were  lerelled  af 
him.  An  officer,  who  aaw  the  aMr* 
called  out  to  the  aoldiert  not  to  fire ;  but 
be  had  scaro^lj  uttered  the  W9rd%  when 
one  of  tlie  nuBketa  was  discbfirged,  and 
the  unfortunate  nathre  fell  wounded  to 
the  ground.  The  aoldien  went  up  to 
him*  when  he  raised  bis  hands  ^nd  aup* 
plicated  for  mercj,  calUng  aloud  in  the 
Hindoostanee  language,  **  I  am  not  ase* 
po7, 1  am  only  a  gardener  te  the  great  man" 
(the  Govemor-genersl).  And  this  really 
was  the  fact.  He  bad  been  employed  iq 
the  OoTemor •general's  garden  at  Banrack-* 
pore.  {Hear 9  hear  /)  What,,  he  asked» 
would  be  said  if,  by  the  orders  of  govern- 
inent,  300  or  400  of  our  best  troops  bedbeeu 
sacrificed  in  the  open  day,  on  the  ground 
of  mutiny,  if  do  other  expInnatioB  of  tiie 
affiiir  were  given,  but  that  the  men  weie 
destroyed  because  they  had  mutinied'— 
and  that  no  fivther  inquiry  would  be  per* 
mitted  into  the  tnuisaction  ?  A  case  oC 
the  kind,  as  far  as  the  mutiny,  had  wdl 
nigh  happened  some  time  ago  in  thia 
country.  A  regiment  of  the  Guards  had 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  offioen» 
on  the  ground  of  some  allc^ged  grievanoe. 
The  officers  went  to  their  men  tanA  reth- 
eoned  with  them  upon  the  absurdity  oC 
continuing  in  dieobedienoe;  and  wfaUe 
they  were  thua  endeavounng  to  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  troopa 
were  drawn  round  London,  and  eveiy 
preparation  made  to  use  a  sumnkary  mode 
of  reducing  them,  had  not  the  persuasaona 
of  the  offioets  been  effectual,  and  thua 
rendering  a  recourse  to  violent  measoree 
unnecessary.  Had  it,  however,  beeii 
otherwise  —  had  force  been  ua^  and 
those  men  been  destroyed,  would  parlia- 
ment hfrve  been  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation that  the  case  was  mutiny,  and  that 
in  sudi  case  the  government  had  a  r^gfat 
to  kill  men,  women  and  chUdien,  with- 
out allowing  any  fiutber  inquiry  ?  Whjr 
then  was  that  line  of  conduct  to  be  justi- 
fied in  India,  where  eveiy  thing  depends 
ed  on  public  oinnion,  which  would  be  ao 
justly  condemned  amongst  ua?  Were  we 
to  say  to  the  people  of  lDdia»  that  be* 
cause  the  case  was  tbeir*s  no  justice  woul4 
be  done — no  inquiry  was  to  be  made  ?«^ 
(HeoTf  hearl)  He  threw  no  blame  on 
the  GoTernojr-general,  or  Sir  K  Ft^pet, 
or  on  the  officers  acting  under  the  ordera 
of  either.  A  great  deal  might  have  been 
cauaed  by  bad  management,  or  fsqm  mis- 
take ;  but  that  court  was  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  make  itself  acquainted  with  the 
real  &ct8,  in  order  to  bestow  censure  or 
praise  where  they  might  be  deserved* 
On  these  grounds,  and  on  these  alone,  he 
voted  for  the  motion  before  the  court. 
It  had  been  said  that  it  would  be  much 
more  foe  the  interests  of  the  Company  to 
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wbostt  sentences  were  commuted  to  labour 
on  the  roads." 

*<  A  copy  of  WKp  despatch  containli^ 
the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
the  Bengal  government  Tespecting  the 
mutiny  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  mutineers 
who  bad  been  placed  on  the  roads  to  la- 
bour, and  respecting  the  native  commis- 
sioned  officers  of  the  47Xh  regiment,  who 
had  been  dismissed  by  orders  of  govern- 
mesx  of  the  4th  Nov.  1824.'* 

Dr.  GUchriu  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that  in  supporting 
the  motion,  he  did  not  intend  to  give  an^ 
opinion  as  to  whether  censure  should  or 
should  not  be  passed  on  particular  indi* 
viduals.  He  at  present  blamed  no  party. 
His  object  was  to  procure  information. 
{Hear,  hear  I  J  The  accounts  which  bad 
reached  this  country  respecting  thia  hor- 
rible transaction,  from  several  qiuurters, 
were  so  various  and  contradictory,  first  imr 
plicating  one  party  and  then  another,  that 
It  was  danffcrous  to  place  any  reliance  on 
then^S  and  justice  to  the  parties  whose 
names  had  been  mentioned  required  that 
the  fullest  and  most  authentic  information 
should  be  laid  before  the  public  Sooner 
or  later  this  should  be  done  ;  for  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose — kindred  it  was  impos- 
sible— that  parliament  should  be  told  that 
400  or  500  of  our  feUow-subjects  bad 
been  sacrificed,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
making  public  the  grounds  on  which  thai 
horrible  massacre  bad  been  resorted  to. 
(HeoTf  hear /)  In  the  statement  of  the 
numbers  who  actually  fell  on  the  2d  of 
Kovember,  there  was^  he  believed,  some 
exaggeration.  From  the  information 
which  had  reached  him  on  this  subject,  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  number 
who  perished,  including  men  and  women, 
and  possibly  children,  did  not  exceed  from 
^00  to  4pO.  But  who  could  have  said 
what  the  numbers  might  have  been,  when 
the  orders  were  given  to  pursue  the  un- 
fortunate men,  who  fied  at  the  first  dis- 
diarge,  not  to  spare  one  of  them,  but  to 
destroy  all  the  men  within  their  reach.  It 
was  positively  stated,  that  many  who  were 
wholly  innocent  of  any  mutiny— not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  mutineers— 
were  put  to  death  in  thia  almost  indis- 
criminate slaughter.  Some  were  hunted 
like  beasts  through  the  fields,  pursued 
into  the  houses  where  they  bad  sought 
shelter,  and  there  butchered  in  cold  blood* 
He  would  mention  one  instance  which 
had  reached  him,  as  a  proof  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  tbe  prders  given  had  been 
executed,  when  every  ouin  of  colour  who 
came  in  the  way  seemed  to  be  a  fit  object 
for  vengeance.  One  man,  who  happened 
to  be  near  the  scene  of  slaughter  at  its 
commencement,  seeing  his  countrymen 
fall,  became  naturally  alarmed,  and  sought 
his  safety  in  flight  He  was  pursued  by 
two  European  soldien,  to  avoid  whotn  hie 
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aOoir  this  aflUr  to  reit  where  it  was,  m 
it  would  be  onlj  renewing  unpleennt 
feeoUectiont  to  diseiuB  it  at  this  moment, 
la  tiiia  new  of  the  caae,  he  could  not 
concur.  He  thought  that  erery  motive 
of  honour  and  jusace^  and  even  of  telf- 
intOTMt,  Btrongij  urged  iti  examination 
OD  the  oDuit.  As  long  as  be  continued 
to  have  a  vote  in  that  court,— as  long  as 
he  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
OB  kmgas  he  valued  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tive people  of  India,  so  long  would  he  conti- 
nue to  press  this  measure,  until  the  in- 
formation he  sought  was  obtained,  and 
until  some  measures  were  adopted  by 
which  the  reourrenoe  of  similar  outrsges 
might  he  hi  Aiture  prevented.  He  would 
pledge  himself,  that  if  he  were  spared,  he 
would,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  year 
after  year,  and  month  after  month  (Near, 
kmrl)  bring  this  subject  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  its  investigation.  He  might 
peihaps,  be  thought  to  have  expressed 
himself  warmly  on  this  question,  but  it 
was  the  warmth  of  honest  feeling.  He 
had  no  vindictive  motives  to  gratify,  and 
he  was  sure  that  none  would  be  attributed 
to  him.  (Bear,  iear !)  He  had  no  ae- 
qnasatance  with  aiij  of  thejnrties  who 
might  be  difectiy  snected  by  the  investi- 
gatioD.  His  only  object  would  be  what 
faeoooaidered  the  good  of  the  native  sub- 
Jects  of  ladio,  and  the  permanence  of  the 
Oompuny's  power  in  that  country  (Bear, 


Mt,  IFMfiM$F  was  desirous  of  testifying 
ttst  there  was  one  person  at  least,  be- 
fore the  bar,  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
pnscnt  motion,  and  he  ho|Md  that  further 
nfieetion  on  the  part  of  the  hoo.  baronet, 
who  had  just  sat  down,  would  lead  him 
to  abstahi  firom  the  perseverance  he  had 
threatened,  and  not  allow  his  feelings  of 
benevolence  to  weigh  agamst  his  better 
judgment.  The  papers  called  for  were 
ahewn  to  be  unnecessary  by  the  very 
alMement  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
bad  oMved  for  them.  He  had  uiformed 
them  that  several  courCs-mavtial  were  as- 
sembled  to  tiy  the  mutineers  at  Barrack- 
pore,  after  the  flrst  act  of  severity,  which 
had  subdued  them.  At  these  trials,  not 
onee,  twice,  but  three  times,  many  were 
found  guilty  of  mutmy,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion foity-nine  men  were  condemned  to 
soffnr  death.  What  better  testimony  could 
thecourthave  than  the  result  of  these  dell- 
beMto  and  judicial  enquiries  ?  It  shewed 
te  necessity,  however  deeply  to  he 
depfend)  of  the  severity  iriiidi  had  been 
caetidsed.  Unless  gentlemen  were  pre* 
pared  to  contend,  that  mBitaiy  law  diould 
not  govern  mifitary  service,  thev  would 
noceooseiit  to  the  ptesent  motion.  It 
u^oold  have  the  monstrous  meonvenience 
of  erectfaig  the  Court  of  Proprietors  into 
« tribunal  forthe  trial  of  the  military  offi- 
who  had  been  engaged  in  soppressiiig 


the  mutiny.  What  military  man  wonki 
submit  to  such  a  tribunal  ?  The  inquiry 
then  could  only  lead  to  hritation  and 
angry  discussion.  Witiiout  the  possibi- 
lity of  doing  any  good,  it  would  tend  to 
revive  an  unhappy  occurrence,  which  aH 
of  them  deplored,  and  most  of  them  dO- 
sired  to  forget,  On  tiieee  grounds  he 
should  oppose  the  mofSon.  (Hear,  hear  f) 
The  Glocnaan  rose  to  state  the  reasons 
why  he  should  give  his  vote  m  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  before  the  court.  One 
of  those  reasons  was  that  which  had  been 
Aimished,  by  the  hon.  proprietor  himself, 
in  the  outset  of  his  speedi,  namely,  be- 
cause he  wished  the  whole  subject  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  Another  reason 
why  he  opposed  the  motion  was,  that  it 
had  been  already  brought  before  the 
court,  discussed  and  negatived.  It  wes 
on  that  occasion  stated,  that  the  whole 
question  would  be  renewed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
that  house  to  order  the  production  of  the 
whole  of  the  papers  sought  for*  That 
motion  had,  however,  not  yet  been 
brought  forward  there.  If  it  should,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  diould  decide 
upon  j>ublishiiig  the  whole  of  the  docu- 
ments, it  had  of  course  the  power  of  do- 
ing so ;  but  he,  as  a  director  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  would  not  take  upon 
himself  the  responsfhilit^  of  giVmg  to  the 
world  papers,  the  pubbcati<m  of  which 
could  do  no  good,  and  might  he  produc- 
tive of  much  mischief;  the  less  would  he 
do  so,  as  he  was  under  the  firm  persos- 
sion  that  obHiion  would  be  the  best,  hi 
this  case,  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
Company.  The  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  suggested,  on  tiie  authority 
of  private  communicatfons^  that  the  omis- 
sion of  Sir  £.  Paget*s  mme  in  the  late 
vote  of  thanks^  was  caused  by  his  eon- 
duct  at  Barradrpore.  With  private  hi- 
formatSon,  or  private  commuidcations, 
he  (the  Chairman)  had  nothing,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  oti  this-  ques- 
tion, and  he  must  be  excused  if  h^  de- 
clined to  receive  them  as  authority ;  but 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  observe,*  that 
the  aflkir  of  the  mutiny  had  not  occa- 
sioned the  omission  of  8it  Edward's 
name  IhMn  the  vote  of  thanks.  HM-  that 
transaction  netner  taken  place,  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  his  mind  to  tnchide 
the  name  of  that,  gallant  officer  hi  a  vote 
of  thanks,  for  niiiiCbry  opeiations,  in  the 
personal  conduct  of  which  he  had  no 
share.  He  had  folt  it  neteessary  to  say 
thus  much,  to  remove  tiie  erroneous  im- 
pression which  seemed  to  exist  some- 
where, that  the  omission  of  Sir  £.  Paget, 
in  the  votes  of  thanks,  was  owing  to  his 
conduct  in  the  Bartvdrpore  mutiiiy ;  and 
for  the  Reasons  he  had  already  assignsd, 
he  would  vote  sgunst  the  motion  before 
the  court. 
Z1  Gapt. 
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Capt.  Maacfield  mUI  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  him,  briefly,    to  explain   to  the 
court,  tbe  apparent  inconsistency,  of  hav- 
ing voted  against  a  similar  motion  to  the 
present,    on   a  former  occasion,   and   of 
voting  for  it  at  tbe  present.     He  tliought 
that  when   first  the  question  was  brought 
forward,    the  minds  of.  hon,  proprietors 
were  excited  and  their  passions  influenced 
by  the  various  exaggerated  accounts  which 
had  then  reached  this  country,  with  respect 
to  the  transaction,  and  while  under  such 
influence,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  grant  papers,   on  which 
important    motions    might  be    founded. 
But  it  never  was  his  opinion,  that  those 
papers  ought  to  be  wittiheld  altogetlier,  or 
that  the  affair  should  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
In  this  he  concurred  with  his  hon.  friend, 
(Sir  C.  Forbes)  or  rather  as  be  might  call 
him,  the  friend  of  tlie  human  race.     He 
agreed  with  him  that  this  subject  would 
never  be  forgotten,  and  tliat  it  should  not 
l)e  omitted  as  a  subject  of  discussion  un. 
til  the  whole  of  tlie  details  were  laid  before 
the  court,  that    a  proper  judgment  might 
be  formed  of  it     For  himself  he  would 
add,  that  in  a  case  were  human  blood  had 
been  shed,  it  should  never  be  said  of  him 
that  he  would  consent  to  bury  in  oblivion 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  by  whose  or- 
ders it  had  flowed,  until  the  roost  distinct 
and  satisfactory  explanations  were  afforded 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  such  a  disas- 
trous result.  .  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  would  assent  to  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  individuals,  by  whom  such  orders 
were  given  —  on  the   contrary,     he    ad- 
mitted  that  those  orders  were  called  for 
by  the  necessity  of   the  case,  but  then, 

-  what  objection  could  there  be  to  allow 
tliat   necessity   to    be  publicly    known? 

.  Col.  BaUUe  begged,  as  an  old  military 

-  servant  of  the  Company,  that  he  might  be  • 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  to  state  his  reasons  for 
concurring  cordially  with  the  hon.  chair, 
man  in  his  wish  that  the  subject  of  the 
mutiny  at  Barrackpore  should  now  be  set 
at  rest  for  ever.  The  grounds  on  which 
he  founded  that  wish  were  generally 
those  which  had  already  been  stated  to  the 
court ;  but  more  particularly  his  convic- 
tion that  no. good  purpose  could  possibly 
be  answered  by  the  inquiry,  while  much 
mischief  might  arise  from  it.  It  had  been 
argued,  that  the  proceedings  at  Barrack- 
pore  should  be  further  inquired  into,  in 
order  that  Abe  causes  of  the  mutiny  might 
be  ascertained,  and  the  blame  attached  to 
those  who  deserved  it ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
necessary  investigation  had  already  taken 
place,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  justice 
of  the  case  required.  The  causes  of  the 
mutiny  were  known,  and  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, had  been  obviated.  Tbe  suppres- 
sion of  the  mutiny,  which  was  iodiiqiensa- 
ble  in  the  first    instance,    having  been 


aooomplished,  the  unhappy  and  misguided 
mutineers  were  sulisequently  brought  to 
trial,  before  the  only  competent  tribunal,  - 
found  guilty,  and  some  of  them  had  suf- 
ferred  the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law : 
to  many  of  them  mercy  had  been  extended 
in  anticipation  of  the  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors;    and  it  was  now  known, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  tlie  army  in  which  disaffection 
had  been  supposed  to  exist,  had  returned 
to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  and  al- 
legiance to  Uie  government.     What  theo 
could  be  the  use  of  further  investigation 
or  inquiry?     The  greatet^t  good,  which 
could  at  any  time  be  proposed  by  such  a 
course,  must  be,  to  guard  against  the  re- 
currence of  such  unfortunate  events  in  fu- 
ture, and  to  restore  a  proper  feeling  to  the 
army ;  but  these  ol^ects  were  already  hap- 
pily accomplished ;  for  let  us  look  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Company's  army  in 
India ;  let  us  consider  the  perfect  disci- 
pline, extraordinary  seal  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  Company  which  had  so 
recently  distinguished  that  army,  and  for 
which  we  have  just  been  employed  in  con- 
veying to  them  our  meritc^d  thanks  and 
approbation  ;  and  can  we  think  that  more 
desirable  results  could  be  produced  by  the 
proposed  investigation?     (Hear,   hear/) 
The  conduct  of  the  native  troops,  on  the 
recent  memorable  occasion,  clearly  proved, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  causes 
of  irritation  which  had  led  to  the  mutiny 
at  Barrackpore^  they  were  now  totally  re- 
moved, and  the  confidence  of  the  troops 
restored.     What  good  end  then  could  it 
answer  to  recommence  a  painful  investi- 
gation, already  concluded  in   India,  and 
to  renew  the  recollection  of  circumstancea, 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  every 
true  friend  to  the  army  and  the  British 
empire  in  India,  to  bury  in  oblivion  for 
ever.     Could  such  an    investigation    in 
this  country  have  the  effect  of  tonvincinfr 
the  troops,  more  firmly  than  they  appeareid 
to  be  already,  of  tlie  paternal  care  of  .the 
government,  and  of  its  desire  to  attend  to 
their  wants  and  comforts  to  the  utmost 
practicable  extent?     He  was  satisfied  it 
could  have  no  such  tendency,  and  if  not^ 
what  good  could  it  produce  ?     The  court 
already  knew  that  a  mutiny  had  unhappily 
existed,  that  it  was  quickly  supprosed, 
that  an  investigation  of  the  causes  had 
taken  place,  that  those  causes  had  been 
removed,  and  that  the  troops  had  returned 
to  their  duty,  what  more  could  be  de- 
sired?    He  (Col.  B.)  must  furtlier  beg. 
leave  to   observe,    that  the  inquiry  .now 
proposed  to  the  court,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  altogether 
unprecedented.     Mutinies,    in    the    beat 
constituted  armies  had  unhappily  often 
been  known,  and  would  perhaps  continue 
to  be    SO)    they    arose  frequently    from 
local      and     temporary     causes    which 

were 
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remowed ;  but* 
in  BO  cne,  to  the  b«st  of  his  recollec- 
tioo,  had  invOTtigAtion  like  tliat  now  pro. 
posed  been  deemed  expedient  et «  diatance 
of  time,  and  after  the  circumstancea  were 
nearly  forgotten.  He  waa  old  enough  to 
TcmeiDber  a  case  of  mutiny  similar  to  the 
pfcsent  in  a  native  corpa  at  Midnapore  ; 
the  15th  bnttalion  of  sepoys,  commanded 
bf  Captain  Ludovick  Grant.  This  bat- 
taliooy  for  some  alledged  grievance  or 
want  of  comfort,  refused  lo  embturk  on 
foreign  aernce,  and  were  reported  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  station  to  be  in 
a  state  of  mutiny.  Other*  troops  were 
immediately  employed  to  coerce  them, 
they  were  fired  upon,  and  some  of  them 
were  killed,  others  were  seised,  tried  by 
a  eourt^martial,  and  afterwards  punished 
with  death,  the  remainder  submitted  and 
Rtomed  to  their  duty,  This  happened 
daring  the  government  of  Lord  Corn- 
wailia,  one  of  the  best  and  most  virtuous 
of  our  governors,  ft  was  he  who  had 
selected  the  individual  who  commanded 
the  mutinous  corpa,  from  a  number  of 
his  brother  officers,  many  of  them  senior 
to  htmoelf,  as  an  officer  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  this  command,  though  the  reault 
had,  in  this  instance,  proved  unfortunate, 
yet  no- -blame  had  ever  been  imputed 
cither  to  ti^  goTemment  or  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  corps ;  and  the 
mutiny  being  happily  suppressed,  no  fur- 
ther investigation  took  place  and  the  matter 
was  very-  soon  forgotten.  On  the  whole, 
therefore^  he  (Col.  B.)  must  repeat  his  en- 
tire and  perfoct  conviction  that  any  further 
inquby  in  this  case  was  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  mischievous,  and  therefore  so  far 
from  agreeing  to  the  motion  which  had  now 
been  propoaed,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  as- 
suring hts  hon.  friend  and  relation  (Sir  C. 
Forbes),  that  whenever  again  he  should 
bring  forward  in  that  court  or  elsewhere 
his  threatened  motion  on  this  subject,  he 
(Col.  B.)  would  be  ready  again  to  oppose 
him  by  every  means  in  his  power.  (Hear, 
ktarl) 

Dr.  GUckHM  observed,  that  the  gallant 
colonel  aeemed  to  deprecate  further  in- 
quiry on  the  ground  that  the  troops  were 
already  satisfied  and  had  returned  to  their 
du^ ;  but  that  they  were  satisfied  there 
was  no  better  proof  than  the  gallant 
eoloners  assertion,  and  with  every  respect 
for  him,  he  would  say,  he  believed  him 
to  be  mistaken  in  that .  assertion.  He 
(Dr.  G.)  thought  it  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  duty  to  allow  this  subject 
to  paaa  over  without  inquiry,  and  while 
be  lived  and  moved  and  hsid  a  being,  be 
would  never  suffer  his  tongue  to  be  in 
obUvion  with  respect  to  it  fA  Laugh  J.  In 
erery  view  which  he  took  of  the  case  be 
thought  information  was  called  for.  He 
did  not  seek  for  such  information  with 
the  view  of  criminating  the   Governor. 


generel  or  the  Commander-in-cbi^  or  any 
other  individual.  Umil  the  documenta  were 
laid  before  them,  no  one  could  say 
with  whom  the  fault  lay.  The  gallant 
Colonel,  had  founded  one  ol^jection  to 
farther  enquiry  on  the  great  seal  evinced 
by  the  native  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  and  that  he  took  as  a  proof  that 
they  were  satisfied,  and  tluit  nothing 
farther  should  be  done  in  the  affair  of 
the  mutiny.  Now  he  thought  there  waa 
another  way  of  accounting  for  the  seal  of 
the  native  troops.  They  were  sealous 
because  they  looked  to  that  court  for 
justice— 'they  looked  to  it  for  inquiry. 
Some  of  their  comrades  had  been  sent 
to  work  in  chains  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country— others  had  been  put  to  death, 
and  their  bodies  hung  up  and  left  as  prey 
to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  troops  could  be  satisfi«Ml  with 
such  harsh  treatment  ?  It  was  urged  that 
inquiry  would  cause  dissatisfaction,  but 
he  would  contend,  that  the  surest  way  to 
cause  dissatisfaction  would  be  in  the  at* 
tempt  at  concealment,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  satisfaction  unless  the 
fullest  inquiry  were  gone  into.  Hiey 
were  told  that  an  inquiry  had  been  already 
instituted  by  a  court-martial,  but  how 
did  they  know  whether  the  interpreter 
who  acted  at  that  court  waa  acquainted 
with  the  Hindustanee  language  or  could 
give  an  exact  translation  of  what  the 
native  witnesses  said.  He  could  assure 
the  court  that  he  was  a  sincere  and 
staunch  Inend  to  the  Company,  and 
had  an  earnest  wish  for  the  promotion 
of  its  best  interests.  He  would  say  to 
them,  that  they  never  could  be  secure  of 
the  affections  of  their  natire  subjects, 
unless  they  treated  them  with  kindness. 
While  on  this  topic,  he  must  say,  that  the 
very  worst  policy  whicli  the  Company 
ooold  have  adopted,  was  that  of  ordering 
European  soldiers  to  be  the  instruments  of 
punishing  the  mutineers,  to  let  them  huut 
the  poor  black  fellows  like  beasts,  who, 
while  they  sought  shelter  in  hedges  and 
ditches  were  most  brutally  attacked  and 
destroyed  without  mercy.  That  was  not 
the  way  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
natives  to  the  British  forces,  or  to  the 
Company  (Hear,  hear  I )  The  Company 
he  knew  were  now  in  great  strength  and 
prosperity,  but  reverses  might  come,  and 
It  would  be  well  to  make  friends  in  time. 
The  Company  would  do  well  to  be  wise 
in  time,  and  not  to  drive  from  them  the 
natives  of  India  who  would  be  their  best 
friends  in  the  hour  of  trial.  ^-^ 

Mr.  TVoR/ observed,  that  every  motive 
of  sound  policy  was,  in  his  opinion,  in 
favour  of  allowing  the  subject  of  the  mu- 
tiny to  pass  without  farther  comment.  He 
fully  concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  tlM 
gallant  colonel  (Baillie)  as  to  the  pro- 
priety  of  suffering  the  matter  to  rest  where 

it 
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it  was.  Beinr  oovviiiced  that  no  one  good 
purpose  eould  be  answered  by  the  pro. 
duction  of  the  papers,  but  that  on  the  coo- 
trarj  tfaey  would  be  calculated  to  eocdte 
much  mischief,  he  would  give  the  motion 
his  decided  negative. 

Mr.  Hums  in  reply  observed,  that  hoo. 
proprieton  opposed  the  production  of  the 
papers  on  different  grounds.  The  hon. 
Ohairman  had  adv«ted  to  his  (Mr. 
Hume's)  intention  expressed  on  a  Ibrmcr 
ooeasion  in  that  court,  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion belbn  the  House  of  Commons^  «— 
Now  he  would  tell  the  hon.  Chairmao 
why  he  had  postponed  that  motion.  It  had 
been  intimaited  to  him,  on  authority  on 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  rely,  that 
Sir  E.  Paget  was  on  his  way  to  England, 
and  that  he  wouM  of  course  be  able  to 
give  modi  information  on  this  subject— 
Being  unwilling  to  bring  on  an  important 
diaeusaon  in  the  absence  of  those  whose 
conduct  it  miffht  implicate,  he  had  poat- 
pooed  it,  but  m  so  dtHng,  it  was  never  his 
intention  to  give  it  up  altogelber.  The 
faon-Chainnan  had  said,  that  the  House  of 
Comviona  might  discuss  the  natter,  and 
publish  the  documents  if  tfaey  pleased,  but 
that  he  would  not  undertake  the  responsi^ 
WKty ;  but  were  they  prepared  to  say,  as 
otfeen  of  the  India  Company,  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  that  court, 
mitfht  be  the  proper  place  for  diacussiog 
thwr  moat  important  affidrs? 

The  Chmmm.r^^*  I  did  not  say  so." 
Mr.  HmM  continued.  —  It  hod  been 
said,  that  ^le  House  of  Commons  might 
discuss  them  and  publish  Cbem ;— but  he 
contended,  that  if  they  wens  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  House  of  Commons^and 
tfeot  that  court,  was  the  proper  place  Ibr 
diaoussing  their  allairs,  they  (the  directors) 
ought  to  abdicate  their  authority.  Hieir 
compliance  with  such  a  doctrine^  would 
be  completely  giving  up  their  power  to  be 
exefdeed  by  otheas,  and  would  pave  the  way 
for  its  final  annihilation.  If  they  used  their 
authority  in  this  way,  he,  for  one,  when  the 
time  should  <^nie  at  which  their  charter 
would  expire^  would  oppose  its  renewal 
on  the  ground  that  tfaey  had  suflfered  the 
most  important  Indian  affiun  to  be  die^ 
cussed  and  decided  not  by  themselves,  but 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  That  Com- 
pany were  the  sovereigns  of  India^  and 
ought  not  to  allow,  while  tfaey  possessed 
that  power,  any  oiheni  to  eiereise  it  Ibr 
then ;  if  they  did,  tfaey  might  be  assured 
tfaey  would  soon  lose  it  altogether.  It  had 
been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
further  investigation  ^  this  question,  that 
ft  had  been  already  decided  by  court-mor- 
ifad.  That  was  a  most  inconclusive  oi^u- 
meiit ;  a  man  may  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial^  for  mutiny)  and  punished  with 
4sath,  for  disobedienee  of  orders^  But 
tfae  questioii  might  still*  remain  whether 
euch  orders  ouf^t  to  have  been  given. 


THe  mutiny,  In  this  case  was  not  doubled, 
but  it  might  be  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  know  its  cause.  On  thet  ground,  alone, 
information  would    be   neeeaiary.     The 
question  of  the  nutiny  and  that  of  the 
production  of  the  papers  were  quite  die- 
tinct  things.    It  was  certain  that  the  Com. 
mianderi-in  •chief,  or  the  Governor-general, 
or  some  persons  exercising  the  Company's 
anthority,  did  cause  the  death  of  several 
of  their  fellow  subjects.     Was  that  no  fair 
ground  for  investigation  ?      If  they  once 
established  the  precedent  that  hundreds  of 
their  subjecta  might  be  put  to  death  at  tfae 
word  of  one  man,  and  that  such  conduct 
was  to  pass  without  examination,  there 
was  no  security  for  the  Indian  natives,  and 
for  the  permanenoe  of    the   Company's 
power  in  that  country.  An  hon.  director  had 
told  them  that  justice  had  been  already  done. 
Where  did  he  6nd  that  thtwn  ?    Was  it 
in  tfae  documents  which  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors  possessed  ?     If  it  were,  why  not 
lay  tliem  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
on  whom  they  might  produce  the  same 
conviction  ?   The  reason  why  he  moved  for 
tlM  papers,  was  to  know  whether  justice 
had  been  done^  but  tfae  hon.  director  (Col. 
Baillie)  toid  them  it  was  Us  opinion  it  had 
been  done,  and  therefore  iSbij  must  have 
no  fiirther  inquiry. 

Col.  BailUe,  begged  pardon  for  inter- 
mpting  the  hon.  gentleman.  His  reason 
for  stating  that  justice  had  been  done,  waa 
the  apparent  and  acknowledged  restoration  •• 
of  a  proper  feeling  among  the  troops, 
wliose  good  cituduct  and  disdpline  during 
the  late  war,  afforded  sufficient  evidence 
that  justice  had  been  done  to  them,  inde- 
pendently of  any  written  documente  which 
he^  tfaerefoie^  thought  totally  unneeeasary. 

Mr.  J9bnse.  The  goHant  eolonel  might 
have  given  that  expGination  after  he  waa 
done,  without  Interrupting  him.  One  of 
his  (Col.  Balllie's)  first  sentences  was,  an 
assertion  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
further  inquiry,  on  the  ground  tfaat  jua- 
tice  had  been  already  done.  Now  this 
vras  assuming  tfae  whole  question;  but 
take  it  on  the  galtsot  oflScer^s  own  shew- 
ing—admitting that  tfae  troops  were  aa 
olwdient  as  he  had  stated,  he  did  not  by 
any  means  think  it  conclusive  of  the  Ihct, 
that  full  justice  had  been  done.  But 
without  giTing  any  information  of  this 
kind,  tfae  faon.  Chairman  and  tfae  gallant 
colonM  wow  for  burying  the  whole  oflfair 
in  oblivion.  -He  waa  suiprieed  bow 
any  body  of  men  could  concur  in  the  ex- 
pression of  sucfa  a  wish  in  this  case. 

The  Chmmum  mid  he  had  repeated  the 
wish-  expressed  by  the  hon.  proprietor 
himself. 

Mr.  Hume  said)  it  was  true  he  did  wiah 
that  it  should  be  buried  in-  oblivion  in 
India;  but  had  he  eipwmed  any  dceire 
that  it  shonld  be  passed  over  in  this  ooisn. 
try?    While  he  did  hope  tfaat  it  vtould  be 

tbrgoften 
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fmgutltti  tiien^  Jmlioe^  and  an  anxicCy  to  A  diTiaion  then  took  place  (Mr.  Hume 
guard  asaaoflt  the  recunnence  of  Bidiilar  and  Mr.  Weeding  bek^  tellers),  and  the 
evcntSy  demanded  that  the  court  ahould  numben  were  declared  to  be- 
have the  whole  caie  before  them.     Let                 For  the  motion   6 

ihcm  not  blame  htm,  if,  at  the  nest  eourt|  Against  it    S6 

he  abottld  atate  the  whole  of  the  inibnn»>  *— «> 

whidi  had  oome  to  hia  knowledge  cm  Mi^joritj..  ..,..•   SO 

anbiect.     It  waa  mid  that  privam  hK  ■■ 

oii|^  not  to  be  attended  ta  Before  the  court  adjourned,    Captain 

UndoohCedlj  he  would  prefer  official  in.  Maxfleld  gave  notice,    that  at  the  ntiX 

fannatioa  if  he  eould  get  it;  but,  aa  he  qoarterlj  general  court  he  would  move  for 

could   not,    he  muat  make  use  of  that  tlie  production  of   papers,    shewing  the 

which  waa  witluh  his  reach.     If  the  court  mode  in  which  business  was  conducted  at 

refused  this  iaformationy  it  would  be  be«>  some  of  the  boards  in  India. 

lieved  they  acted  from  tkxt.    It  would  be  Mr.  JBume  said,    on  reference  to  the 

said  that  they  wished  to  shelter  certain  in»  decision  to  which  the  court  had  just  come, 

dinduab,  to  protect  them  from  the  coiu  he  had  abstained  fh>m  making  any  ob> 

sequences  of  having  caused  the  death  of  jection  to  the  vote  of  the  directors  against 

400or50Opefions;  and  it  would  he  no  it     He  thought  they  ought  not  to  havp 

mifidr  oondudon,  ftom  a  refusal   of  the  TOied,  as  they  themselves  were  in  some 

only  docoraents  upon   which  a   oorreet  degree  to  blame,  for  not  having  directed 

knowledge  of  the  facts  cosild  be  obtained.  the  allowances  to  be  given,  from  the  want 

After  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  of  which,    be  believed  die  mutiny  bed 

mohitioDs  should  be  pot  to  the  vole  to-  arisen.      However,    be  now  gave  notice 

gedier,   or  one  by  one^  the  Ibrmer  mode  that  at  the  next  quarterly  general  court» 

waa  adopted^  and  the  Chairman  declared  he  would  submit  another  motion  on  the 

that  tiie  rootioo  was  negatived.  subject  of  tlie  meeting ;  on  which  occa^ 

Mr.  Hume  tSd,  **  the  ^ee  have  it."  sion  he  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay 

Mr.  WtedHfg  said  there  were  only  six  before  the  court  the  whole  of  tlie  infur- 

farthe  modon.  mation   which  had  reached  him  on  that 

Hie  Ckmrman-^lt  the  hon.   member  subject. 

has  any  doubt  as  to  the  derision  of  thr  The  court  then  adjourned. 
cfasir,  he  can  esU  for  a  division. 
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ClBUaUta,  My  26,  1896. 
Gownmsnt  Secuxltlet. 
.ins- As.  IU.Af.rSdJ. 

&  S7  12  RemhtsbleLoen6perct.98  ISnem. 

DiK.      1   0  five  per  ct.Losn •  1    »Dlw:. 

PNm.    4   0  Newt  per  ccnCLoaa*  •••  0   2Ditto. 

lUtci  of  Exchsnge. 
On  Londoo,  6  mooltai^  light,  9k  to  8k  Id.  per  Sicca 

On  Madrss,  »dswsdlttok  tt  to  96  Stoca  Rupest 
per  lOD  Madias  Rvpesi. 

On  Boater,  dltto^  08  Sicca  Rupeet  per  100  Bom- 
hay  Rupees. 

Bnk  fflisns.— Prem.  5,#06  to  5,8eOk 

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

DlMoaat  en  Private  BQh S.Rs.  7  0  per  cent. 

IMttoonGovcnnnentBilli SO   ditto. 

aDepoiii--i 7  0-at8nis. 

Meafof  BidUon. 

wt^mJti  Hi.  10  8 

do.  11   0 

Old  CWd  Mohan   ....IS   0 

Madras,  Aitg  10^  1826. 


AND  EXCHANGES. 

At  a  lUtepreviming  imong  Merchants 
and  Broken  hi  tmyiag  ana  leHiDg  Pub- 
lic Securitiai,  Wc  1004  Madras  Rs.,  per 
100Sa.Ri. M^PrenL 

Fire  per  cent  Bengal  Unxemlttable  Loan. 

At  the  RaU  of  Sulncriptlon.  v<s.  aso 
Madras  Rt.,  per  33SSa.Ilfl. l|Prani. 

At  the  Rate  prevaiUag  anung  Merchants 
and  Broken  in  buvnut  andaelllngPub- 
He  Securitm,  Ws.  lOM  Madras  &,  per 
100Sa.Rs.....> aiDhc 


Sombay,  My  29»  16S6. 
A  Five  per  cent.  Loan  open* 


Bfx  per  oent»  B«^  RemitUUa  iUMa. 

Ai  the  Rate  of  Suhicriptiont  v<s*  aSO 
Mi^hssRs.,  per  33ft  Sa.Rs»   881  Prem. 


On  London,  at  0  months',  sight.  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  lOd. 

per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30  day^  sight,  lOff  Bom.  Rs.  per 

100  Sicca  Rupees. 
OnMadrasi  at  SI  daysr"  sight*  par. 

Singapbret  Jufy'l*  1826. 
£achsnge. 

Gov.  Billi  on  Bd^sl.  at  31  days'  sight,  per  lOO 
Sp.Dls.,  Sic  Rs.  8001  , 

Private  iUUs  on  London*  at  3  months,  pec  Sp. 
D]s.,4s.3d. 
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HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

ADMi&ALTT  COURT,  Nwcmber  29. 

EtuU  India  BoUomry  Bonds, — A  ques- 
tion of  bottomry,  respecting  the  ship 
/ttlat,  stood  over  from  last  term,  in  order 
tliat  it  might  be  considered  whether  the 
bond  in  this  case  was  really  a  bottomry 
bond,  seeing  that  it  contaiued  a  condition 
(common,  it  was  alleged,  to  all  such 
bonds  in  India)  that  the  sum  borrowed 
should  be  repaid  by  the  owners,  whether 
the  vessel  did  or  did  not  reach  its  port  of 
destination. 

Dr.  Lushington  was  preparing  to  argue 
this  day  in  support  of  the  bond,  when 

Lord  Stoweli  observed  that  he  had  con- 
sidered the  subject  attentively,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  this  case.  Its  jurisdiction  was  strictly 
limited  to  hypothecation -bonds.  A  bot- 
tomry bond,  whereby  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  pars  pro  Mo,  was  hypothecated,  left 
some  risk  to  the  lenders,  which  justified 
the  large  interest  such  bonds  bore.  The 
Roman  Jaw,  which  recognized  these  in- 
struments, termed  the  interest  preHum 
pericuU/  but,  in  the  present  case,  tliere 
was  no  periculum;  the  property  of  the 
owners  was  liable  whetlier  the  ship  should 
sink  or  swim.  It  required,  however,  a 
knowledge  of  Oriental  mercantile  usage 
(which  he  did  not  possess)  to  decide  the 
question,  since  the  form  of  tlie  bond  ap- 
peared to  be  customary  in  India.  He 
therefore  recommended  a  reference  to 
merchants  acquisinted  with  the  usages  of 
the  East. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  his  Lordship  vras 
informed  that  the. parties  could  not  agree 
to  refer  the  question.  It  therefore  waits 
the  judgment  of  the  court. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCIXTT  FOR  THI  PROXOTION  OF  CHRISTIAK 
■  KMOWLBDOX. 

A  apedal  general  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  7th  Dec.,  at  the 
Society's  liouse,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
what  proceedings  it  was  neceraary  for  the 
Society  to  adopt  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  diair. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee,  which  recommended  that,  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  Heber,  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
as  connected  witli  his  death,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  special  meeting,  and  not  mixed 
up  with  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

Extracts  of  considerable  length  were 
then  read  from  communications  received 
from  IndiAy  anjunmclng  the  sudden  death 


of  t!ie  Bishop,  and  the  deep  gloom  which 
that  occurrence  had  tlirown  over  the 
whole  Christian  world  in  the  East.  -  Do- 
cuments were  also  read  descriptive  of 
Bishop  Heber*s  opinions  and  wislies  on  • 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
Christian  chur(±  in  India.  The  agents  of 
the  Society,  from  whom  many  letters  were 
read,  dwelt  strongly  on  tlie  magnitude  of 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the  East,  and 
unanimously  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  sees — one  to  each  of  the 
chief  presidencies;  as  no  bodily  vigour, 
nor  mental  activity,  could  enable  one  indi- 
vidual to  preside  advantageously  over  an 
episcopacy  comprehending  such  a  vast 
extent  of  territory,  and  containing  so 
many  inhabitants. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  first  business 
of  the  meeting  should  be  to  pay  the  best 
tribute  it  was  now  possible  to  pay  to  tlie 
great  and  good  man  who  hail  departed  : 
he  should  therefore  submit  a  series  of  re- 
solutions, pledging  the  Society  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  late 
lamented  Bishop  Heber.  ^ 

A  number  of  resoludons  coooeming 
the  local  government  and  proceedings  of 
the  Society's  agents  in  India  were  then 
put,  and  declared  by  his  Grace  to  have 
passed  nemme  contradicenle. 

It  was  then  proposed,  that  application 
should  be  made  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  appoint  a  bishop  for  each  of  the  three 
chief  presidencies  in  the  East ;  and  a  me- 
morial founded  on  that  resolution  was 
read  and  unanimously  approved  of.  Simi- 
lar memorials  were  agreed  upon,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Hon.  East- India 
Company. 

Dr.  Barnes,  the  late  Archdeacon  of 
Bombay,  detailed  the  proceedings  of  Bi- 
shop Heber  from  his  appointment  to  tlie 
see  of  Calcutta  until  his  death,  hjghly  eu- 
logising his  character  and  virtues.  The 
estahli£ment  of  three  sees  in  India,  he 
conceived  was  called  for  by  humanity  as 
well  m  policy ;  Bishop  Middleton  having 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  labours  which  no 
single  individual  could  properly  undertdce. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  close  intimacy  with  Bishop  Middle- 
ton,  and  should  never  forget  the  last  inter- 
view he  had  with  that  estimable  num.  He 
said,  he  felt  that  his  health  was  sinking, 
and  added :  "  Tell  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land, that  I  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
heavy  duties  which  my  a)>pointmcnt  here 
has  thrown  upon  me,  and  that  any  person 
sent  out  to  preside  over  the  whole  epiM'o- 
pacy  of  India  must  be  sacrificed."  Ader 
hearing  these,  he  might  say  the  dyinff 
words  of  that  pious  maUi  he  (Mr.  Trant) 


'*^*1  Ikmr  [utfaigence. 

«hould  not  uHer  a  irll.blo  from  hinutif  in 
•upport  of  the  nsolutiong. 


J  7? 
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-nie  Oairin.!.  UecJ««i  lib  readincM  to      H^"MdLt.  Dn«.J        ™~w««r. 
foiward  the  nwmoriml*  i  ■  TO(e  of  Ilnnki      ».''**''"?""             ComnuiKlw  )ni     *L  *  '■ 
l_: .   .        iiHOM      Fanm  ^  ist   PniS-    Chler f    »» '»   a 


the  inou«i  of  Sir  T.  D.  Ad«id)  fit  Jii     S&T'  lSTS. 

—-■n  in  the  chair,  U>eme,ii„g«p™„d.       "ITdV^  "^  *"  !S!St,* 


The  Lottdon  Gaztlie,  of  December  » 
MOtMiM  a  further  nolico  of  a  diMribution 
oftbeabore  prJH  monej,  lo  comaieocc  at 
^roffire.  8,  Urgent  S««,  oo  tha  IBih 
l>cetnb«r,  and    end   on  iLe    IStb  March 
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King  hai   been   pleawd    to  dind 

"""■ *"  P«««d  under  ilie  Great 

dignitie*  of  Viuwint 


Sea[,  granliiig  Uia   dign  _ 

and    Earl     of  the    Unlled   KingdonJ 
Great  Bnu.n  and  IreFand  to  Wifiim 


Baron  Amhersl,  Goverm.r-Generai  of  I 
Uia,  anil  hii  heirs   male,    by  the  namea 
.Ul«,  WUtleaofViacoun.  Holm»dal.,* 
■  in    the  couiiij  of  Kent,  aiid   Eari     Am- 
herst, of  \rracnn,  in  the  Eaat.Indiei. 

The  King  ha.  also  been  plea«d  todi- 
rect  [etfera  |,nteni  to  be  paiacd  und^  ^ 
^y^,  ,  '  8""V"§  ''■*  *'%"<'>■  ■*  Via- 
»«"'.  of  'hs  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Bntam  and  Ireland  to  Staplelon  Baron 
J^mbermcre,  General  and  Commander  of 
""  ^^1>  *^'^"  .'"  *'  E^l-lndie., 


and   hit 


and  title  of  Viscount  CombermertL  of 
Bhunpore,  in  tfae  Eaw-Indie.,  and  of 
'  GMnbemiCTa,  in  the  eoumf  {mbtln*  of 
(.beiirr.— Ztnufon  Goi 


«  IttUUigenee, 

Mk  Wf.  IK  «.  I-  *«  Wt  t" 
b*u«i-  by  purfi,  T,  vu  B«l«  m 

STn  red.  cu*.  T.  Rwtm,  ftom 

ii..*.awii —  ■"■"—• 


Tta  King  ha    l««  plswdJ  »«»''" 
Iba  bODOur  of  Knighthood  upon  Edwyd 

» c-.-        K^nA    anlvlintHl    JudM        snti 

'''^""b  fa«.li  CmK.  M.  p.  Con,  SOtn  r.i  la 
11*  (LL  Coll,  *Oih  F.  (boOi  I»  D«.t 


lb.  honour  "of  Knighthood  upon  Mwj™     -_J  i^tjiuf.  A.  itoon— ■  *" 

Bno,  Em.,  on  being  upointed  Judg«      g,^^  totasuf..  T-Amuttgo*  pnm.  !■  S?* 
i.  U..  8«p™»e  Cou«  -  tJcutU.  'JS^L  ...^  ^^  ^f^.  Oji.  J. 


On  D«c.  Hi  the  AttKi.  of  l,«)OtoiL-,  ___ 

B«y  of  Bi»c«yi  wm  luioched   from  the  Aitnii. 

,Jd  of  Mww..  Gorfon,  (t  DspifOTd,  in 
tb.  pr«Mce  of  H.R.B.  the  Duk«  (J 
81UWX  aod  menl  of  the  nolnhij  ■nd 


PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY 

(•■■VtHO    IH    tH<    ■A«t)- 

Bn.  bY  par*i-i  »'  hemim  proco-  (7  Dett 

l»ki:.I>.  ConuB.MKlUboii  toli«U«irl.«iT 

-,^,  yTCudpIbU  p™»-  in  Cip.  nip.  rf  (•'-  n.SwSi  j  fram  l>e.L-^^  BiikUmm,  Will«, 

lal'Mfcl.lMl.il.BamettuitaiC.pLlFTPBnh.,  coek,  fin  Vui  Dtainni  Ltirfj  ftoy^P^-"- 

^U,  Mwn.  b.  1  W.  I.  R««t.  118  Nov.i :  Lteut, 
K.  C  TtmK  to  In  opt.  bj  pi 
|KB.(UDecO 


iHT.  Nommrthy,  IS*  Cot*  md 


-^    Wiilkar,  fiom  b-p.  ttli  P' 


>n.hMMClktD 


1*    iwUh  tnOMti  both  bna   D—1    ■■» 
famr.  Tilbwt.  toe  Hidm  iBid^Daqd  i  u* 


BomlMT    (wUb 

LohMi.  as  Crrloo  t  ^i"^  ""'" 


n>~-  CcnpuTi  xnlai   Ho    Hbw 
SUM.1  two KliM BuliUrl  twvHulsiSti 
poolet  Mttun  Gut,  Fofl».  "»*  ^"S?*!,, 

Bon):    Mil-   A-  PoT«l*t 

d !    [Jwutl-  J-  ThvnHn  Ukd 

a  Adj.  BaniiMi  P«Tiii»m|r 

W.  Bluir;  MtHUUrg.  A.  Cmomtag.  H.M.1  STtU 

r^i  150  Ktng'i  iniUkU:  17  t;™pHxr»dlito. 

^'i;.'^',.w.»j~.«i.-..w  's'sj'sir'iS'i-tsiSL, 


««  FOti<-  Cmot.  P.  MmloopU  to  be  ml;  W 

c^•ii."ife:T^Jtai^srT, 
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HofM  Int^i^nee, 
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Governoaent:  Capt  Paul,  ad  cav.t  Cu»L 
and  Lieut.  Cwtiit,  H.M/t  fifSti  Fbot  {  Ltout. 

^juan,  «l  N.I.;   A.  Walkar,  Bm|.,   aaitt. 

r.i  R.  Fair,  Eiq.,  marclianti  Capt.  W.  R. 
»^  lale  of  tlw  rwnt0erwM9t  from  the  Cu«: 
CkpL  DoQglM,  H.lL't96th  Foots  MaMarFarfth; 


J>^  R«NafM».  from  Bengal :  Mis.  Hemmlngi 
tM  cfaiU ;  Mr.  Berry,  from  the  Maurithis. 

P-'  MMitta,  ftaax  Bcnnl:  Lieut.  RoberliaD' 
SdN.L;  UeuL  M*Craer6Uh  N.L;  Mils  Spai- 
Bo««id  servant. 

2^  OitombtM,  ftom  Bcngalt  Lieuts.  Barnard 
■Id  Blake,  H.M.'s  aeth  Foot)  Lieuts.  BeviUaad 
FtaKoald.  H.C.'s  aerrke;  Dr.  Walsh,  H.M.'s 
Mhr^t.;  tluee  chUdxen  of  the  late  Capt  Swta»- 


f^  Utnv  Jbut,  from  Bombay:  CoL  Dunhdr, 
Nat.  Cav.;  CoL  O'Dpna^iee,  47th  regt.  and 
tesfly;  Ont Smith,  liteitb  Dr. :  Lieut.  Keen, 
HX.^eervkes  Mrs.  Drew;  Thomas  Foot. 

Vt»  mumwm,  ftom  Madras:  Lieut.  Mabnedias 
Mnu  and  Masfeer  Mafanedia.  From  the  Mauritius : 
CoL  Buiy,  chief  BecxcCaiy;  Mrs.  and  Mast« 
Mr.  Mb.  and  Mbslfylius;  Re?.  M. 
rt  Mrs.  and  Master.  Crov;  Miss.  Schofiebl} 
M«MBa.  PStttle  and  Beetle,  R«N.  s  Capt.  Starkins, 
Mr.  Ddbt)jna»  and  Mr.  CoUlas,  bUe  of  the  brig 
Marlneri  fbur  senrants;  five  fatvaUds.— (Mr. 
FesdMBtone^  of  the  Ctrtt  Scrrice,  died  on  the  3d 
Joly>. 

ftr  yhndng  Star,  fWxn  Ceybm:  Lieut.  Col. 
PtttctsoB;  Mai.  Audabi,  ILM.^slOth  Foot;  Dr. 
Dwyer,  physidan  to  the  forces;  Lieut.  Dwyer, 
H.M.'k  Od  Foot ;  Lieut  Pacard,  Ceykm  lUfle 
Corm  ;  Mr.  LustaiBn ;  two  MiaMs  and  two  Mas- 
latsLual^pan;  Mks  Audatai;  Msatcr  Rowen. 

iVr  H.  JV.  &  utiHptf or,  ftom  Madras ;  Capt 
EbOett  end  Capt  Keele,'R.N.i  CoL  Ckktwln, 
H.M.'s  41st  Foot 

IV  WUUam  Y&uiu[,  from  Bengal :  Mr.  Brooks ; 
Ens.  Webster.  H.BT^  67th  regt  *,  Lieut  Soott, 
ILM.**  47th  ditto. 

fiw  PHnmm  CharUiU,  ftcm.  Benad :  Mr.  P. 
Dncaai  Mr.J.Baddstlcyt  Master  Badddey. 


FAMBK6UU  OITTWAftDS. 


TUnr,  for  V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Waies: 
aty  Com.  Oen.  O.  T.  Maddox  and  ion;  Mr. 
VaOwce  i  Mr.  Bometti  Ms.  and  Mis.  Roland  and 
AmOy ;  Mr.  Coomb;  Mr.  Wedge  and  three  bio- 
Mr.  J.  Robisoo. 


maCELLAMBOUS  K0TXCK8. 

The  brig  sua  of  Calcutta,  has  been  totally  lost 
en  her  penagefrom  Sydney.  She  struck  upon  a 
snnkcn  reef  of  coral  whOe  steering  for  the  entrance 
of  Torres  Straits,  and  went  to  pieces  almost  hxi- 
aedlateiy.  The  first  and  second  offloecs,  with 
twenty-two  laiears,  were  drowned.  Capt  GiOet, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  reached  Mur- 
s^F's  Uand  In  safety  in  the  Jolly-boat 

The  Jemet  Seoit,  Richards,  from  Sbkgapore 
end  BataTia  to  London,  put  Into  Bombay  on.  the 
tbtJuly,  tobedocked.  Thechief  mate  was  dead, 
and  the  aeoond-mate  had  fallen  overboard  and 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAG£S»  AND 
DEATHS. 

SIATHl.       • 

Nov.  96.  At  Poplar,  Middlesex,  Mis.  Geoiye 
Baillle,  of  ason. 

n.  At  Wellington  Parade,  Gloucester,  the  lady 
cf  N.  J.  N.  Buckle,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

Dve.  lA.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of  WlriiF,  the  faidy  of 
Capt  Flint  of  the  ship  Hops,  of  a  daugditer. 

12.  At  Woolwich,  the  lady  of  Ma).  Ord,  K.B., 
of  a  dau^ter. 

16.  In  Great  Cumberland  Street,  the  lady  of  Ad- 
miral Sk  Richard  Khig,  Bart,  of  a  m». 

19l  In  London,  the  lady  of  Mr.  J.  Du  Puy  (hlf 
Neiberland  Mi^esty's  cItu  servke),  of  a  son. 

XARRIAGU. 

ITov.  91.  At  St  Martin's  Church,  John  Spark, 
Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  seryice,  to  Miss 
Louisa  Bayley,  of  Kensington. 

9a.  At  Edinburirii,  T.Ieut  CoL  Com.  W.  D. 
Knox,  of  the  Bengal  establishment  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Waite,  Esq.,  London. 

3^  At^t  Pancras  New  Church,  C*  Johnson, 
Esq.,  of  Walltaigtons,  Berkshire,  to  Charkitte 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut  CoL 
Lock,  of  the  Hon.'E.  I.  ConuMny's  service. 

Dec  6.  At  Edinburgh,  W.  Tate,  Esq.,  of  the 
Old  Jewry,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Mai.  John  Munro.  of  the  Madras  establishment 

7.  At  Titchfleld,  CUud  Douglas.  Esq.,  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  serrlce,  to  Mary  Madelina, 
second  daughter  of  Rear-Admlral  Sir  A.  C.  Dick* 
son,  Bart 

14.  At  All  Souls*  Chuxdi,  Langbam  Place.  Ro- 
bert, son  of  C  Ch'dierter,  Esq.,  of  Hall,  Devon, 
to  Clarentia,  daughter  of  the  laia  CoL  H.  Mason, 
of  the  Madras  cavalry.  _ 

16.  At  Folkstone,  W.  KnatchbuU,  D.D.,  Lau- 
dian  Professor  of  Arabic  iq  the  Unlversty  of  Ox- 
feid,  to  Anna  Maria  Elizabeth,  ddest  daughter  of 
H.  Dawkins,  Esq. 

19.  Afc  Edhiburrii,  Mr.  W.  M'Crie,  merchant, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M'Crie,  to  IsabeUa, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Cu»t  Thos.  Oreig,  of 
the  Hon.  E.  L  Company's  service. 

9D.  At  Preston,  near  Bath,  Miri.  St  John  Black- 
er,  of  the  Madras  cavalry,  to  Anne  Hammond, 
draghtar  of  Sir  Chas.  Moran,  M.D.,  of  DubUn. 
SI.  At  St  Georgc^s.  Hanover  Square,  Isaac 
Nind,  Esq.,  to  Louka,  widow  of  the  late  W. 
Paton,  Esq.,  second  member  of  the  Board  of  Re* 
venue,  CaKutta. 

83.  At  St  Pancras  New  Church,  J.  S.  Rodney, 
Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  J.  Rodney,  chfef 
seaetary  to  govemmoit,  Ceylon,  to  Eleanor, 
third  daughter  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  of  Upper 
CharlotteStreet,  Fltaroy  Square. 


DEATHS. 

Oct,  30l  At  Cockermouth.  Mr.  J.  FaHows,  fether 
of  the  Rev.  F.  Fallows,  British  astion4nner  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  _ .  ^  „  ^ 

Now.  99.  At  Ashling,  near  Chicheater,  S.  Dou- 
glas, Esq.,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White.  - 

~  AtBerUn,  Professor  Bode,  the  celebrated 


The  BrUtmttiih  Bourchier,  from  London  to 
Bombay,  was  lost  on  the99d  Oct  off  St  Helena. 
She  atruck  on  a  sunken  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  about  sUteen  miMs  from  land. 

The  Jsen*,  Christophenon,  from  Bengal,  ar- 
lived  atOfntaltar  on  the  3d  December. 

Casualliet, 

Capt  W.  Meade,  of  the  £u|iAf«taf,  died  off  the 
Ct^  ot  Good  Hope  on  the  1st  June. 

Capt  Renoldaoo,  of  the  Sir  QoSfiny  W^Kier, 
died  at  Port  Looia  on  the  96th  August 

Capt  Wm.  Ostler,  of  the  Marque9$  of  Htt&Ung; 
hainewaid-bound  ftom  China,  threw  hlmaelf 
ofvwboeidinafltof  taisanity  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
HopOb  on  the  night  of  the  9th  September.  A 
paper,  eontainhM;  the  foDowhig  words,  was  found 
Km  on  the Ublsof  his  caUn  hi  the  momktgi 
-^A  bad  ciew  endbad  chkf-matill  tba  dertnic* 
ItOBofwnUimOiUflr.** 


96.  At  Bath,  CoL  Edw.  Brown,  of  the  Hon.  E. 
L  Company's  service^  ^.,"  . 

98.  On  board  H.  M.*s  ship  Rewn^,  off  Nn>leB» 
Francis  Rawdon  Hastlna,  Marquen  of  Hastings, 
K.G.,  G.C.B.,  Ace.  &C.  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  idand  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies. 

Dae.  3.  At  Edinburgh,  Jas.  Maitland,  Eiki'*  !•>• 
of  the  Ceylon  civU  aervice. 

7.  In  Buckingham  Street,  Fitaroy  Square.  John 
Flaaman,  Raov  R.A.,  and  professor  of  souptuxe 
In  the  Royal  Academy,  hi  his  78d  year. 

8.  At  Putney,  Mary  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Lieut  Col.  P.  T.  Comyn,  fi3d  regt  Benaal  N.L 

19.  At  Dalston,  Capt  Jas.  Hodmon.of  thoHoo. 
B.  I.  Company's  sarvke,  son  of  W.  UodgsoOv 
Esq.,  UpjNMT  Bedford  Street 

14.  At  Bri|Atan,  Lucy  Eleanor*  widow  of  th* 
late ThomasP.  Newhouse,  Esq. 

—  At  Paris,  M.  Malte-Brun,  one  of  the  edltoie 
of  the  Journal  du  DAaf,  and  a  distlngulpbed 
writer  on  geography  and  poUtks. 

Juig,  At  Penaaa,  Wm.  Clnbley»  Bk*« 
of  coundK 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS  RESPECTING  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA, 

Wb  hvre  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  journal  submitted  several  articles  to 
our  readers  upon  the  subject  of  the  government  of  British  India,  our  object 
in  which  has  been  at  once  to  remove  some  gross  misstatements  and  misconcep- 
tions thereupon,  and  to  communicate  s,uch  information,  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  as  might  qualify  them  to  .nnderstand  the 
Bohject,  and  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  4elusivfc  representations  of 
hfbetmtmi  «od  party  writers.  We  have  not  confned  ourselves  to  remarks  upon 
the  post  and  actual  state  of  the  system  of  Indian. administration;,  we  have 
adverted  to  the  future,  and  speculated  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued  when 
the  opportunity  arrives  for  reconsidering  the  question  in  Parliament. 

The  gradual  approximation  of  that  period  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
divers  of  our  contemporaries  of  the  peridcKcal  press,  who  have  delivered  their 
judgments  upon  the  subject,  either  under  the  cover  of  reriews  of  works 
relating  to  India,  or  UKHre  openly,  ore  plencj  in  what  are  termed  original 
■rtides.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  our  readers,  if 
we  examine  some  of  these  writings,  and  lay  before  them  thcspecifie  sentimeBts 
ef  the  aathora:  although  we  are  not  to  r^ard  them  as  authentic  indices 
of  public  opinion  in  England,  they  are  the  notions  of  various  individuals  who 
have,  or  who  ought  to  have^  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to,  at  least,  some  regard. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  Quarttrfy'RenUw^the  last  published  number*  oi 
which  contained  an  examination  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  '^Political  History  of 
India,''  and  of  two  other  works  on  Indian  affiiirs ;  in  the  course  of  which  tho 
writer  discloses  the  sentimenU  of  the  political  party  of  which  that  review  has 
geaenlly  been  considered  the  organ. 

•  No.  LXIX.  puUkhad  in  Dtectnber; 

AtkUic  Jaum.  V6l.  XXIII.  No.  134.         3  B     ' 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS  RESPECTING  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

Wb  Irare  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  journal  submitted  several  articles  to 
our  readers  upon  the  subject  of  the  government  of  British  India,  our  object 
in  which  has  been  at  once  to  remove  some  gross  misstatements  and  misconcep- 
tions thereupon,  and  to  communicate  sjuch  information,  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  as  might  qualify  them  to  ^understand  the 
•ttbject,  and  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  delusive  representations  of 
IneiaiiBd  «uid  party  writers.  We  have  not  conined  ourselves  to  remarks  upon 
die  past  and  aotnal  state  of  the  system  of  Indum.administsatioB;.we-have 
adverted  to  the  future,  and  speculated  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued  when 
file  opportunity  arrives  for  reconsidering  the  question  in  Parliament. 

The  gradual  approximation  of  that  period  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
divers  of  our  contemporaries  of  the  peri6dfical  press,  who  have  delivered- their 
judgments  open  the  subject,  either  under  the  cover  of  reviews  of  works 
relating  to  India,  or  more  openly,  ore  pleno^  in  what  are  termed  original 
articles.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  our  readers,  if 
we  examine  some  of  these  writings,  and  lay  before  them  the-specific  sentiments 
of  the  authors :  although  we  are  not  to  regard  them  as  authentic  indices 
of  publie  opinion  in  England,  they  are  the  noUons  of  various  individuals  who 
have,  or  who  ought  to  have^  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to,  at  least,  some  regard. 

-  We  shall  begin  with  the  Quariirfy  Remew,- ^ke  ]Mt  published  number*  of 
which  contained  an  examination  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  'Political  History  of 
India,"  and  of  two  oth^  works  on  Indian  affiiirs ;  in  the  course  of  which  the 
writer  disdoses  the  sentiments  of  the  political  party  of  wlNcfa  that  review  has 
generaUy  been  considered  the  organ. 

•  No.  LXIX.  puUtatMd  in  Dteember. 

AiuUic  Jourru  \6u  XXIII.  No.  134.         2  B     ^ 


The  reriewer  seems  to  premiBe,  as  a  fuodamental  principle,  that  some  altera- 
tion is  required  in  the  existing  mode  hy  which  British  India  is  now  governed. 
Adopting  Sir  John  Malcolm's  division  of  the  complex  government,  into  two 
branches,  that  in  England  and  that  in  India,  the  ivriter  observes,  that  upon 
the  first  the  question  is  whether  the  object  of  good  government  will  lie  best 
attained  by  continuing  the  present  mixed  system  of  governing,  by  the  Company 
and  the  Board  of  Cohtit>1,'or  by  transferring  the 'entire  authority  to  the  Crown. 
The  objections  to  the  latter  scheme,  as  urged  By  Sir  John,  are  partly  admitted 
by  the  reviewer )  be  says  that  the  government  of  our  Indian  empire  requires 
the  attention  of  tome  authority  in  England,  **  and  this  result  we  conceive  to 
be  attained  in  a  much  greater  degree  under  the  present  system  than  we  could 
expect  it  to  be  under  any  other  that  has  hitherto  been  proposed."  Resentful 
as  the  reviewer  shows  himself  at  the  free  remarks  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  upon 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  clothing  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  with  the  sole 
authority  over  the  executive  government  of  India,— the  evifs  to  be  apprehended 
from  'Vthe  urgent  desire  of  satisfying  Triemls,  and  disarming  opponents;  of 
conciliating  the  public^  or  of  avoiding  p^Kamenlary  discussions  ;"^— yet  after 
a  decent  show  of  defending'  the  Ministers  from  such  improhable  suspicions,  her 
concludes  with  tbe  following  passage : 

Still  we  caaoot  but  admit  that  the  mutability  belonging  to  the  high  offices  of  admlni»> 
tration  in  England,  and  the  change  of  measures  to  which  contending  paitiea  are  often 
pledged,  might,  if  applied  to  India,  materUny  affect  the  sUbitity  of  our  extmofdinary 
empire  in  that  country.  Dyiiactiealurve  inwA  and  fallen  in  tlie  East,  witliout  changing 
the  laws  Or  mannei^  of  the  people;  imdr  there  anqaestionaUy  h-a  fixedness  alA>at 
municipal  and  fiscal  institutions  in  India,  that  tenders  change,  even  though  directed  to 
ebvioiw  iBkphivemeot,  difficak,  'andmakeh  periodical  experiment  extremely  daagsrous. 
Tha  present  system  of  home-  administiatioa  is  a  most  singular  one;  but  at  the  .same 
time  it  combines. dementa  peculiarly  adapted,  as  wall  to  the  political  interests  of  our 
own  country,,  as  to  the  good  government  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

-  The  reviewer,  ^maintaimng  the  pbsitive  efficiency  and  political  eonTeniency 
of  the  eliflting  system,'*  proposes  to  make  the  Court  of  Proprietors  the 
kistruueftt  by  which  any  improvement  is  to  be  effected  hereafter;  ekherio  the 
dtstributioff  of  duties  at  home,  or  in  the  administration  of  government  abroad. 
He  prases  strongly •  upon  *'  the  obviows'and'  ineraasisg  utility  of  thia  Court,  as 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  difBcult  question  of  governing  India  in  the 
present  day,  ^tb  all  the  -benefits  of  a  representative  system,  without  its 
official  vicissitudes,  caio^'be  obtained^'' 

We  earnestly  and  devoutly  hope,  if  any  project  of  this  bind  be  entertalDied, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  Proprietors  may  be  somewhat  ehang^ 
lieforeit  is  converted  into  a  parliament  for  our  EasterA  territories.  .  We  Doean 
no-allusion  to  any  prteent  proprietor,  when  we  Say  that  if  an*  individnal  asein- 
ber  of  the  Court  xan,  by  the  parehaae  of  j€500  Itadia  stock,  witliout  lU^y 
eltetion^  or  inquh-y  into  his  character  of  capacity^  hccftfir^  the  right  of  .bfr- 
raasihg  and  impeding  public  business,  of  wasting  the  time  of  others  by  iaaipid 
harangues,  of  increasing  the  Compilny*»  eapenditnre  by  moving  ibr  mOttntaioa 
of  pbpers  whibh  can  never  be*  read,  snob  8-4)oiirt  bu^i  rather  "to*,  b^  re- 
•tricted  in  its  powers,  than-be'vm^d'widt  new  ones,' which^  ubdcr  ita  oKfefilig 
eoaferhiation,  would^'foe  available  for  mischier  leather  than  good<    .  .  :     .  . 

With  respect  feo  the  Cottrt  of  Directors,  wbieb  Sir  Jobo-  Biaieobn  propofltft 
to  exalt  In  the  scale  of  authority,  the  reviewer  reeoflEMnends  -aa. improved 
distribution  of  the'  business,  by  which  superintendence  of  the  iroportanrde- 
partments  of  Indian  administration  should  be  assigned  Uf  previously  acquired 

knowledge* 
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knowMg^  and.  not,  as  at  present,  to  mere  seniority.  He  proposes  that 
business  now  delegated  to  irresponsible  persons,  should  be  personally  managed 
by  the  Directors,  who  would  be  answerable  to  their  collea^gues  and  to  the 
proprietors  for  the  application  of  their  time  and  abilities  to  the  department 
under  their  immediate  superintendence.    Ue  subjoins,  however,  the  following 


When  the  eirhsngwlite  tsIuc  of  the  patronage  poncnod  individusUy  md^oHectively. 
hf  the  GeurtefDirectoniA  taken  into  ^iew,  it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  surpriae  that  they 
do  not  pOMCM  a  gftater  degree  of  inituence  on  public  affaire  than  at  preaeot ;  and  that 
the  office  itself,  the  quaHfication  being  ao  easily  attainable,  is  not  more  an  object  of 
general  ambitioa.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that,  however  large  the  amount  o^ 
pstromige^  there  must  be  something  most  innoxious  in  the  eiercise  of  it,  which  avoids 
censure  by  not  attracting  notice,  and  so  affords  tlie  best  practical  reason  for  the  con* 
tinuance  of  this  part  of  the  existing  system. 

•  With  regard  to  the  local  govannmtft  o£  fodia,  the  reyiewer  seems  inclined 
to  admit  the  expediency  of  a  nsw  divisiea  and  an  increase  in  the  numbed 
of  the  governments,  as  weU  aa-^^change  in  the  political .  character  of  the 
GoTemor-general,  aanlogoaa  to  that  recommended  by  Sir  John  Malcojhn. 
He  likewise  urges  (in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  lastmentioned  writer) 
the  policy  of  establishing  one  common  judicial  and  fiscal  system  throughout 
the  territories  of  the  East-India  Company.  Sir  John  conceives  that  mucl| 
mischief  arises  from  ''.the  continued  eflbrt  to  apply  the  same  general  ruleS| 
prinriplesi  and  institutions,  to  every  part  of  our  extended  and  diversified 
empire;**-  the  reviewer  urges,  on  the  other  hand,  that  **  with  the  iact  before 
lis,  that  the  bigotted  and  oompamtively  barbarous  Mahomedan  conqu^orsof 
India  did  succeed  in  giving  some  uniformity  to-  their  general  administratA<Hi»  it 
is  difficult  to  admit  that  it  would  be  merely  hopeless  to  look  for  a  similar 
fcsult  under  a  government  free  from  religious  intolerance,  and  possessing  the 
advantages  of  civilization  and  knowledge."  This  argument  would  hold,  if 
Sir  John  Malcolm .  had  maintained  the.  absolute,  impracticability  of.  the.  plan ; 
hot  it  IS  no  argument  against  its  mischief  and  impolicy,  to  allege  whi|t  the 
bigotted  and  barbarojus  Musylpians  after  all  only  imperfectly  performed. 

The  reviewer  considers  the  fact  to  be  establiBhed  by  the  authorities  tmder 
his  notice,  that  **  the  natorea  of  India  are,  .in  point  of  moral  character,  .fully 
equal  to  judicial  employment ;"-  he,  therefore,  leans  to  those  who  recommend 
their  adnussion  into  high  offices.  When  the  bet.  is  made  apparent  to.u% 
we  shall  be  ready  to  join  in  the  above  recommendation;  and  can  now  agrea 
with  the  reviewer  in  thinking  that  "  their  gy^duo/  introductiott  into  the  higher 
offices  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  imprfu;ticable." 

On  the  judicial  branch  of  the  adnunistcation  in  India,  the  only  improvement 
recomBiended  by  the  reviewer  is  a  revision  of  the  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
The  prejeoted  introduction -of  thepunch|iyet,  or>  court  of^arbitration^  whatever 
Btility  it  may  possess  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  under,  die 
authority  of  the  superior  courts,  is  admitted  by  the  reviewer  not  to  be  adapted 
to  an  improved  and  improving  people  like  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  day. 
The  warm  terms  of  oommendafion  bestowed  by  Sb  John  tthlcolm  upon  tfaJa 
form  of  trial  are  thus  adverted  to  in  the  reviewjN—    , 

The  honest  pleasure  Wfaicb  our  author  mosrhave  Iteit,  in  seeibg  a  provinoe  whieb^had 
been  foe  some  years  a  scene  of  desolation  and  idisorder,  present  ihe  appeamhoe  of  f«tam». 
log  tranquillity  and  preeperityi  may  have  led  him  to  give  too  high  a  colouring  to  the. 
eiiects  of  a  syttcm  of  law  which  is  only  fitted  to  the  very  thnplsst-itate  of  society,  and 

-  ...  ,.  which 
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Upon  the  rtibjects  treated  in  the  last  chapter  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  wor1(,-* 
the  British  community  in  India,— the  Anglo-Indians,— propagation  of  Chris* 
tianity — and  the  state  of  the  Press,— the  reviewer  coincides  with  that  antlMv 
in  urging  the  expediency  o£  maintaining  the  existing  principles  of  admiaism^ 
doD.  ^  Such  sentiments,"  he  says,  **  are,  in  fact,  commoo  to  the  gryat 
majdtity  of  those  who  have  carried  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  natives  of 
India  and  the  local  administration  to  the  discussion  of  these  important  qiies* 
tions."  He  observes  that  there  are  individuals  mth  whom  the  propagation  of 
their  creeds  is  so  primary  an  object,  as  to  produce  in  them  a  neglect  of  the 
more  homely  considerations  of  practicability  and  prudence.  **  To  such  stirring 
spirits,''  he  adds,  **  the  colonization  of  a  very  old,  a  very  densely  peopled, 
and  a  very  distant  country,  the  conversion  of  eight  millions  of  bigots,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  free  press  in  India,  are  points  of  easy  attainment, 
involving  no  sacrifice  but  that  of  the  prejudices  and  conveniences  of  an  arbi- 
trary government.    Their  voice  here  and  elsewhere  has  of  late  been  loud." 

The  reviewer  enters  somewhat  fully  into  the  question  respecting  the  press  > 
he  says,  jnstly,-  that  the  ai>olition  of  the  censorship  by  Lord  Hastings,  and  the 
tob^titttdoh  of  regulations,  made  no  essential  alteration  in  the  restrictions  on 
the  press.  **  However  it  might  have  suited  the  mterest  of  individuals,"  he 
observes,  **  to  assert  that  the  substitution  of  these  declaratory  and  pro- 
hibitory regulations,  for  the  censorship,  had  given  an  increased  latitude  of 
discussion  to  the  periodical  press — ^it  Was  obvious  that,  substantially,  the  matter 
remained  as  before :  in  ^ort,  that  the  alteration  only  extended  to  the  per- 
mission of  printing  that  without  inspection  which,  practically,  under  the  former 
system,  eonld  not  have  failed  to  receive  the  imprimatur  of  the  censof." 

In,  farther  corroboration  of  his  aiigoment,  the  reviewer  quotes  from  one  of 
the  works  at  the  head  of  the  article,*  the  following  passage,  as  embodying, 
in  a  very  few  Words^  the  common  sense  of  the  whole  subject : 

A  repreMBfstive  government  and  a  ftes  press  are  natunlly  co-exisllng  poiideal  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  freedom  of  fhe  press  prevents  tiie  representative  system  firom  de- 
generating Into  a  mere  form ;  it  is  the  element  Without  which  political  vitality  ooold  not 
sntvhre;  but,  in  a  govemmsnt  .wbe»e  every  authority  centers  in  the  executive^  tb# 
Amsdem  of  the  prsH  is  an  antagonist  principle,  Always  tending  to  the  dtflSolatlon  of 
of  the  admuiismtive  ooDfdraiatiop«  Sic  wHo,  tie  jube^,  when  onte  ibe  government 
have  adopted  a  measure^  aunt  be  the  maxim  of  all  despotisms:  dtaeuasion  and 
lanplldt  obedience  are  incompatible ;  and  the  only  quarter  from  whence  a  control, 
consistent  with  the  duration  of  an  empire,  can  be  exerted  OTer  public  functionaries  in 
India,  is  England. 

The  reviser  adds  to  tins  statement,  that  whatever  speculative  good  may 
be  progooaticated  from  the  establishment  of  a  free  press  in  India,^even  the 
•dktension  of  ChristiBiiity— it  would  be  open  to  the  grievous  risk  of  eztingiush- 
log  ail  in.a  sudden  agony  of  political  convulsion. 

.  The  article  we  have  here  brought  under  our  reader's  notice  is  ably  written : 
Cbdae  wba  attach  a  degree  of  demi-official  importance  to  the  political  opinions 
expressed  in  this  work,  will,  we  think,  perceive  in  the  article  pretty  con- 
vindng  proofs  that  the  supreme  executive  government  is  not  much  influenced 
by  the  clamour  of  certain  malcontents ;  and  that  no  essential  changes  are 
cantenupkled  in  the  existii^  form  of  government  for  British  India. 

We 
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We  p«8  next  lo  tn  utide  in  the  MoMfy  Remew^*  devoted  to  A  tritique 
on  the  valuable  work  of  Sir  John  Maloplm,  which  was  the  principal  subject  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  writer  of  this  article  commences  with  the  topic 
which  in  the  Quarterly  Review  formed  the  lasty^-the  press  in  India.  It  is 
gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  although  this  reviewer  considors  (very  erroneously) 
Sir  John  Malcolm  as  the  avowed  opponent  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  as  *^  the  general 
apologist  of  the  Company;"  and  regards  him  as  a  writer  whose  sentiments, 
**  on  any  branch  of  Indian  adminlatration/*  are  therefore  to  be  received  with 
caution  ;  yet,  upon  the  question  of  the  press,  be  coincides  entirely  with  him : 

Yielding  ta  no  men  («iys  the  reriewer)  in  the  sealeus  deCermtnatiDn  to  uphold  the  . 
principles  of  rational  freedom,  wherever  their  operation  is  practicable,  we  are  yei 
tborougHy  convinced  of  the  akturditif  and  niadmu  of  attempting  to  apply  them,  for 
i^gBi  to  oQBBi^  lo  the  state  of  society  in.  India.  Our  empire  in  that  country  is  avowedly 
a  despotism— 'S  beneficent  despotism,  indeed,  it  should  be  the  public  care  to  tender  it. 
Msny  generations  must  pass  away  before,  if  ever,  a  dawn  of  liberty  can  be  cautiously 
opened  upon  the  benighted  Asiatic  mind  ;  and  whenever  we  hear  the  cant  of  democracy 
employed  In  asserting  the  rights  of  a  fiee  press  in  India,  we  can  only  attribute  the 
attempt,  either  to  a  political  fanaticism,  which  is  incapable  of  sane  judgment,  or  to 
mereprtmediioted  dengnt  of  muciuef.  A  f>ee  press  in  India  woold  be  an  utter  anomaly 
iq  a  despotism :  the  rontinaance  of  its  existence  ronst  ensure  the  subversion  of  the 
power  which  fostered  it. 

This  reviewer  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the  original  acquisition  of  our 
extensive  power  is  justifiable  in  any  point  of  view ;  he  says  we  had  never  a 
right  to,  plant  a  foot  on  the  soil  of  India  ^  and  the  aggressions  of  the  natives, 
thoiigh  ever  so  rash,  were  warranted  upon  the  broad  maxims  of  self-defence. 
Aiving  acquired  the  empire,  however,  he  acknowledges  we  could  not  re* 
Knquiab  it  without  inflicting  a  new  injury  on  the  people;  and  be  adds:  '^We 
shicerely  believe,  moreover,  that  all  India  has  gained  largely  by  the  supremacy 
of  our  sceptre ;  and  on  the  reality  of  the  benefits  which  it  may  confer  upon  the 
nadves  most  the  true  glory  of  our  dominion  be  based." 

In  the  brief  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  two  branches  of  Indian 
government,  the  home  and  the  local,  thte  reviewer  considers  that  the  incon- 
veniences in  the  forms  of  both  are  **  universally  acknowledged  ;**  and  that 
"  itis  admitted*'  that  the  whole  system,  in  its  present  operation,  is  utterly 
unequal  to  the  enormous  extension  which  our  power  has  received  since  its 
enactment.  These  rather  gratuitous  assertions  are  followed  up  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  singularly  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
article  contained  in  the  Qmtierly  Review^  as  well  as  those  generally  entertained 
by  unbiasaed  persons : 

The  most  glaring  and  primary  impea£bctions  are  to  be  found  in  tiie  nature  of  the  con- 
trolling Indian  administration  in  England.  So  anomalous  a  system  of  government  it 
perhaps  never  before  entered  into  the  head  of  man  to  conceive.  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was 
dedared  by  himself  to  have  been  [to  be]  only  a  temporary  experiment,  amidst  a  choice 
of  ioeooveniences ;  and  that  some  great  change  Jias  become  necessary,  if  only  to  suit 
the  prodigioas  aggrandisement  of  the  empire  within  the  last  forty  years,  ifb  well- 
infohncd  person  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny.  The  present  constitution  of  tlik 
government  is  a  strange  medley  of  (Vinctions,  between  a  Board  of  Control  hnd  a  Comt 
of  Directors :  the  members  of  the  former  being  British  statesmen,  bringing  to  their 
office  no  peculiar  acquaintance  with  India ;  and  those  of  the  latter  not  statesmen  at  all, 
but  indiv^oais  chosen  by  accident,  through  commercial  and  roonied  interest,  or  private 
intrigue.  Yet  the  Board  of  Control  are  the  real  political  governors  of  India,  and  the 
♦     '  Court 
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Couit  oi  IKratton  the  diny^iMMn  of  pmnoag^  and,  in  SfaMty  jH  JMil»  tlw.  nomi- 
WMn  to  Um  hagh^  oflices  of.  the  itate^  

Let  us  jnst  t>boenre  how  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  treats  thts-objectton  as  to- 
the -qualificctioQs  of  these' two  component  parts  of  the  home  fovernment  of 
our  Indian  empire^  the  anomaly  of  which  he  justly  regards  as  paUiathig*tbe 
anomalous  character  of  its-  gOYemment.  That  reviewer  considers  that  the 
dBstinction  between  -  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control*  in 
respect  to  detailed  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  is  immaterial,-  and  that  in  the 
parliamentary  responsibility  to  which  the  members  of  the  Board  of  iControl 
are  sid)ject  for  the  general  conduct  of  these  affairs,  the  nation  has  a  security 
ibit  no  act  of  oppression  will  be  committed  by  the  servants  of  the  Company. 

There  appears,  in  short,  in  the  passage  in  the  Monthfy  Review  now  under 
consideration,  a  tendency  to  fall  into  the  -vulgar  error  of  applying  to  tnir 
Indian  government  the  same  political  maxims  "as  are  applicable  only  to  ordinary 


This  article  concludes  with  the  following  reflections,  too  vi^e  and  indL;- 
tinct  in  their  application  to  be  of  much  value :  .  . 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  Indian  •dminlstiadon  nrast  be  taken  undtr  raviiiQn  to  meet 
the  eiigendes  of  the  empire.  A  *7stem  applScable  to  the  waion  of  pBOgmdve  do-* 
minion  may  be  totally  iocontiiiteBt  with  an  ettablisbed  and  itationary  order  of  thing*. 
The  very  tnmquillity  and  apparent  seourity  of  our  .power  must  have,  a  tendency  to  re)az 
the  springs  of  all  our  institutions,  to  conyert  the  duties  of  the  state  into  a  mere  slug^sh 
routine,  and  to  promote  lethargy  and  inaction  in  the  civil  and  military  servioes.  Eren 
the  rehttioas  of  the  subordinate  serrants  of  government  with  the  Datives,  will  need  a 
vstehfttl  superintendence  to  avert  oonsequanccs  of  incalculable  mischief.  If  ever,  in 
the  pride  of  power,  it  be  foigotten,  by  what  means  our  empire  has  been  estsblished,  itt 
5|bwDfaU  will  be  precipiteted  by  our  own  iiaods. ,  Unshaken  firmness  and  activity  in 
our  government,  tempered  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  religious  prejudices  and 
civil  rights  of  the  people  of  India,  can  alone  command  their  respect  and  win-  their 
affbction.  Tbe  sincere  desire  to  improve  their  moral  and  political  condition  must  be 
eiercised  with  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence  in  its  gradual  operation.  Sudi  alto- 
gether can  be  the  only  path  of  successful  duty,  and  nuiy  afford  the  only  hope  of  per- 
p.tuating  our  empire. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  third  article  (a  review  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  wprk, 
and  of  Mr.  Lushington's  History  of  the  Institutions  of  Calcutta),  published  in 
the  Brititk  CrUic.* 

The  writer  commences  by  deploriug  the  apathy  with  which  the  British  empire 
in  the  East  is  r^arded  by  its  possessors.  He  observes  that  **  the  great  body  of 
(he  nation,  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  the  mass  of 
their  roost  intelligent  and  influential  constituents,  the  lights  of  tlie  law  and  the 
church,  the  ornaments  of  either  university,  our  eminent  merchants,  our  historical 
and  political  students,  know  very  little  more  of  the  East-Indies  than  of  Pekin  or 
Timbuctop."  That  there  is  ample  ground  for  imputing  apathy  to  the  people  of 
England  respecting  India  is  true ;  but  the  general  imputation  here  is  much  too 
large  tnd  unlimited.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  will  not  admit  the  justice  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  very  modified  reproach,  that  **  Indian  affairs  do  not  receive  a 
sufficient  d^ee  of  attention  from  Parliament:**  the  reviewer  alleges,  in  disproof 
of  'Sir  John's  assertion,  that  *  two  subjects  connected  with  India  have  recdotly 
engaged  the  public  attention ;  the  one  the  war  with  the  Burmese,  and  tfie 
other  the  state  of  the  press  in  India.'  On  both,  the  most  complete  informatibn 
has,  on  the  motion  of  different  members' of  the  House  of  "Comikions,  bc^n 
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laid  before  PurKament  aiid  the  cbUDti^  :  flie  u^uat  ParKamehtary  attention  has, 
ikerefore,  been  gtyen  to  the  matters  in  question ;  and  if  no  ulterior  proceeding 
baa  taken  place;  the  presitmpiion  Is,  that- none  was  required/*-»Now,  what 
would  the  reviewer  say  if  another  writer  had  affirmed  that,  because  a  multi^ 
tilde  of  excellent  pttbltcation»  had.  appeared  at  diflerent  times,  respectii^  India,- 
tktrefore^  the  people  of  England  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  it 
This  is  a  plain  peiUioprineipii:  the  material  fact  to  be  |>roved  is  that  the 
information  has  been  read,  examined,  and  understood. 

The  impression  of  the  writer  in  the  Criiio  is  that  the  unnatural  apathy  he 
deplores  will  speedily  disappear,  through  causes  which  he  specifiesw 

Entertaining  an  opinion  decidedly  hostile  to  the  aggrancUzing  policy  alleged 
to'  have  been  pnrsifed  by  former  governments  in  India,  and  particularly  the 
system  of  Lord  Welledey,  the  writer,  nevertheless,  confesses  his  conviction 
that  a  perseverance  in  the  neutral  scheme  of  policy  was  subsequently  im^ 
practicable,  and  that  the  British  empire  in  India  could  not  have  been  preserved 
without'  measures  contrary  to  ibat  seheme,  so  pertinadously  -  enforced  ih>m 
home.  ~  * 

The  opinion  entertained  by  the  reviewer  of  the  nature  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire,  appears  from  the  following  passage :—   • 

The  conquest  of  India  by  Britafn  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind;  It  has  litde  or  no 
rcaemblance  to  former  triumphs  in  that  doUntry :  it  was  not  planned  or  desired  by  the  au- 
thorities at  home.  '  The  express,  the  repeated,  the  persevering  orders  fnm  ^h  country 
to  abstain  from  aggrandisement^  niigbt  almost  sulRce  to  cfxooerate  the  mother  dtftlntry 
froni  the  blame  whi^fa  attaches  to  the  transaction,'  and  leaVff  bto  nothing  but  the  honour 
of  baring  produced  tlie  men,  and  furnished  th^  roeahs  by  which  that  mi^ty  empire 
Was  won.  Yet,-  still,  if  sbe  b  required  to  produce  tlie  title-deeds  to  her  Indian 
citafe,  she  has  nothing  to  bring  into  court  but  her  sword.  Justice  and  equity  have'  lUlle 
to  say  on  Ibe  t>craaion.  She  rules  in  India  by  the  selK.same  title  by  which  the  Spaniards 
rule  in  Mcxicoi,  or  the  Saxons  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  only  by  -the  use  which  remains  to  be 
made  of  her  power,  that  she  can  distinguish  herself  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  usurpers 
and  conquerors,  and  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  the  assumption  of  an  authority  of 
which  the  origin  was  decidecfly  unjust. 

With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  future  government  for 
India,  this  reviewer  gives  no  decided  opinion,  unless  it  may  be  inferred  from 
bis  remark  that  "  the  great  argument  for  continuing  the  present  system  is  that 
to  improve  established  institutions  is  generally  wiser  and  more  advantageous 
than  to  form  new  ones;"  and  that  if  this  argument  were  overruled,  *'  the 
-nation  would  readily  adopt  the  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Canning  in  1813,  that 
if  it  were  determined  to  ^ssolve  the  Company,  there  would  be  no  grefit 
difficulty  in  devisifig  a  better  instrument  for  governing'  India."  He  adopts, 
implicit,  the  sentiments  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  regard  to  Lord  CqmwaUis'a 
measure9  respecting  the  revenue,  police,  and  courts  of  justice ;  and  his  urgent 
recommendation  of  cautious  proceedings,  and  of  adapting  our  improvement 
to  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  people  of  India. 

The  state  of  Christianity  in  India  claims  a  large  share  of  the  reviewer'^ 
'attention,  and  excites  no  little  warmth  in  him.  Kbtwitbstanding  his  subscrip- 
.tion  to  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Sir  John  Malcolm*  in  behalf  of  abstaining  from 
.measures  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  rooted  habits  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  of  giring  time  **  for  the  slow  and  silent  operation  of  the.  desired  improve- 
ment, with  a  constant  impression  that  every  attempt  to  accelerate  this  end 
,will  be  aUended  with  the  danger  of  its  defeat  ;"-^he  still  invdghs  against  the 
government  of  India  for  the  ''syetematic  neglect  of  Christianity,'*  and  blames 
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Mr.  Bu  rise's  outrageous  philippic  against  the  Indian  government,  iokl^  be* 
cause  "  be  never  mentions  tiie  utter  neglect  with  which  Christianity  was 
treated  in.  the  East!"  Our  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Burke  esteemed  the 
passiveness  of  the  Company  upon  this  point  a  merit ;  and  it  was  not  his 
business  to  exhibit  their  yirtues,  but  to  exaggerate  and  caricature  their  alleged 
defects. 

Neither  pf  the  three  writers,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration we  have  here  recorded,  has  contemplated  the  transfer  of  authority 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  as  a  tinequdnon  towards  improvement; 
neither  has  stigmatized  the  Company's  government  as  unjust,  mischievous^  or 
radically  bad*  That  it  is  not  defective  it  would  be  folly  or  madness  to  con- 
tend ;  bu^  we  may  perceive,  from  the  diversity  which  prevails  amongst  those 
who  think  uppn  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  who  would 
agree  in  their  views  of  what  is  deficient,  or  in  a  scheme  for  improving  what 
all  admit  to  need  improvement.  If  a  government  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  .be  devised  for  British  India,  it  would  probably  never  enter  the  head 
of  any  politician,  theoretical  or  practice,  to  propose  such  a  system  of  rule  as 
that  by  which  India  is  now  governed.  But  it  does  not,-  therefore,  follow  that 
the  system  is  objectionable:  an  argument  for' a  contrary  conclusion  seems 
rather  to  follow.  Nothing',  but  experience  could  demonstrate  what  was 
suited  to  ^le  peculiar  circumstances  of  such  a  country  as  India;  an  experiment, 
made  by  accident  rather  than  design,  has  so  far  succeeded,  that  unbiassed 
persons,  convinced  of  the  defects  in  the  form  of  government  so  introduced* 
deprecate  a  change  in  that  form,  and  recommend  partial  remedies,  to  be 
applied  to  evils  not  inherent  but  accidental.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
other  experiments  might  have  been  tried  without  such  a  result;  that  not  one  . 
of  the  multitude  of  .constitutions,  of  every  shape,  size,  and  colour,  with 
which  the  pigeon-boles  pf  the  French  revolutionists  were  filled,  would 
have  been  better  adapted  for  Hindoostan  than  its  present  government,  many  of 
the  objections  to  which  are  the  result  of  inexperience,  want  of  information, 
or,  as  one  of  the  writers  ive  have  just  quoted  says,  "  more  premeditated  de- 
4signs  of  mischief.*' 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  articles  we  have 
referred  to,  with  the  notable  disquisition  upon  India  in  the  WettrntHster  Review 
of  last  year  (a  work  to  which,  since  the  affiiir  of  the  Greek  loans,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  pay  less  regard  than  ever),  wherein  the  Indian  government  was 
represented  as  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  its  people,  to  whom,  it  is  aa- 
daciously  asserted, ''  we  have  not  communicated  scarcely  any  thing  really  worth 
their  having!" 

Discarding  all  such  gross  and  palpable  misrepresentations,  and  rejecting  the 
testimony  x)f  those  who  are  incited  by  party  feelings  and  malice  to  abuse  the 
understandings  of  the  ignorant,  we  shall  find  that  public  writers  entertain 
a  tolerably  just  esteem  for  the  existing  form  of  administration  for  India,  and 
may  thence  derive  some  argument  for  concluding  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
are  little  inclined  to  see  the  East-India  Company  divested  of  its  territorial 
rights  for  the  sake  of  indulging  speculative  schemes,  which  threaten  injury  to 
our  constitution  on  one  hand,  and  loss  of  empire  on  the  other. 
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[C*mcluded/rom  p.  34.] 

The  chronology  of  the  Hindus  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  system, 
which  first  arrested  European  attention,  afler  it  was  directed  towards  them 
upon  literary  and  philosophical  principles ;  the  remote  antiquity  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves  was  readily  assented  to  by  those  who  could  credit  the 
extrayagant  in  the  annals  of  China  or  Hindustan,  whilst  they  refused  to  listea 
to  the  much  more  reasonable  demands  upon  their  belief  in  the  Mosaic  record : 
this  delusion,  however,  could  not  prevail  a  moment  after  the  subject  ceased  to 
be  obscurely  visible,  and  when  not  only  its  absurdity,  but  its  artificial  character, 
became  distinctly  perceptible.  To  supply  the  requisite  illustration  was  one  of 
the  early  subjects  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  labours ;  and  in  his  Euay  on  the  Chro^ 
fiology  of  the  Hmdm  and  its  supplement,  he  has  exhibited  a  correct  outline  of 
the  system,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  rational  limits. 

The  matter  of  the  universe  in  all  Indian  systems  is  eternal,  but  its  forms 
are  finite ;  all  existing  beings,  even  the  gods,  are  from  time  to  time  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  returns  to  a  state  without  shape,  and  void :  these  periods  of 
destruction  are  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence,  according  to  the  im* 
portanee  of  the  object  destroyed.  The  world  of  man  perishes  at  much  briefer 
intervals  than  the  worlds  of  the  gods ;  destructions  are  also  partial  or  complete, 
and  the  race  of  living  beings  may  be  swept  away  by  a  deluge  without  the 
substance  of  the  great  globe  itself  suffering  any  material  disorganization : 
from  these  notions  of  cosmogony  have  arisen  the  rudiments  of  Hindu  chro- 
nology, as  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  periods  of  destruction,  minor  or  major, 
partial  or  entire,  has  led  to  the  artificial  construction  of  the  stages  of  the 
world. 

The  shortest  period  in  Hindu  chronology  is  an  age,  or  a  Yuga :  four  of 
these  constitute  one  Mahayuga ;  aeventy-one  of  these  are  under  the  control 
of  a  Menu,  and  the  aggregate  is  thence  denominated  a  Manwantara.  There 
are  fourteen  Menus,  and  the  total  of  their  reigns  constitutes  a  Calpa,  when  all 
the  inferior  worlds  perish  with  their  inhabitants :  the  gods  and  sages  alone 
survive.  A  Calpa  is  a  day  of  Brahma ;  his  night  is  of  equal  duration ;  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  double  Calpas  make  up  his  year,  and  he  exists  a  hundred 
years;  after  which  the  annihilation  is  entire.  All  this  is  clearly  mythological, 
'  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  real  chronology,  or  even  astronomical  calculations* 

The  duration  of  a  Mahayuga,  or  aggregate  of  four  ages,  is  4,31^,000  years, 
and  it  is  a  question  why  this  should  have  been  chosen.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  is 
(fisposed  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  number  of  years  in  which  a  fixed  star  seems 
to  move  throu^  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  or  25,920;  but  we  do  not  think  his 
reasons  very  satisfactory.  The  modt  plausible,  is  that  432,  which  seems  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  Indian  system,  is  a  sixtieth  of  the  above  sum,  and  sixty  is  a 
number  familiar  to  Indian  computation  :  and  that  the  two  periods,  4,320,000 
and  25,920,  have  among  their  common  divisors  6, 9, 12, 18,  36,  72,  &c.,  which 
numbers,  with  their  several  multiples,  especially  in  a  decuple  progression, 
constitutes  some  of  the  most  celebrated  periods  of  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks, 
Tartars,  and  even  of  the  Indians.  It  is  now,  however,  perhaps  too  late  to  trace 
the  principles  on  which  this  adjustment  was  made ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  feel 
satisfied  that  it  emanates  from  imagination,  and  not  from  science.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  to  the  subject,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones  only  led  the  way  in 
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the  inquiry,  and  was  followed  by  several  eminent  writers,  whose  contribudons 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  notice. 

Besides  the  mythological  chronology,  Sir  William  particularizes  that  which 
may  be  termed  mytho-historical,  and  exhibits  the  series  of  the  Avatars,  or 
descents  of  Vishnu,  and  of  the  chief  mouarchs  of  India  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  race. 

The  Avatars  are  ten,  of  which  one,  Kaiki,  is  yet  to  come :  the  orthodox 
system  assigns  them  all  to  Vishnu,  to  whom,  as  the  preserving  power,  they  are 
most  appropriate,  as  they  took  place  for  the  protection  of  mankind.  The 
Saiva  Puranas,  however,  enumerate  a  number  of  Avatars  of  that  deity,  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  sect :  the  incarnation  of  Buddha  is  of 
a  questionable  character,  and  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  hostile  sect. 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  concurs  with  the  Chinese  authorities  as  to  the  date  of  Buddha, 
and  places  him  about  a  thousand  years  before  our  era.  From  this,  and  from 
a  Hindu  verse  cited  firom  the  JBhagavadamrita,  which  in  his  translation 
makes  the  birth  of  Buddha  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1002  of  the 
Kali  age,  he  .argues  that  that  age  began  only  about  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  not  3,000  as  usually  asserted.  In  this,  however,  he  is  wrong, 
as  the  proper  translation  should  be  "  after  the  expiration  of  the  second  thou- 
sand of  the  years  of  Kali,  Buddha  appeared ;"  consequently  the  stanza  concurs 
with  the  received  opinion,  and  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  placing  the 
beginning  of  the  Kali  3,000,  and  Buddha  1,000  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

Of  the  fourteen  Manwantaras  of  the  present  great  period,  six  have  passed, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  The  presiding  Menu  is  Vaivas- 
wata,  the  son  of  Surya,  or  the  Sun :  his  descendants  in  the  male  line  consti- 
tute the  Surya-vans,  or  Bolar  family,  whilst  the  descendants  of  his  daughter, 
by  Buddha,  the  son  of  the  moon,  form  the  lunar  line.  These  princes  the 
Hindus  affect  to  trace  through  the  three  first  ages  to  the  year  2000  of  the 
present ;  after  which  their  authorities  assume  the  prophetic  strain,  and  des- 
cribe various  families  who  exercised  the  sovereign  authority  in  modern  and 
corrupt  days,  until  they  suppose  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society  to  be  dis- 
solved. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  collected  the  lists  of  the  princes,  and  endeavoured  to 
adjust  the  collateral  lines  with  much  shrewdness,  but  no  very  great  success : 
the  fault  was  not  his,  but  that  of  his  materials.  He  took  his  lists  from  a  sort 
of  compendium  of  the  Puranas,  compiled  by  Radhakant ;  but  Hindus  of 
the  present  day,  however  learned  and  acute,  entertain  too  contemptible  a 
notion  of  history  to  be  capable  of  investigating  its  details  with  accuracy  or 
care ;  the  compilation,  in  this  respect,  is  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  very  loosely 
made :  in  fact,  we  question  its  being  compiled  at  all,  and  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  taken  solely  from  the  Vishnu  Purana,  with  a  few  blunders  of  no  trifling 
moment. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  chronology  of  these  kings,  or  of  the 
circumstances  recorded  of  them,  we  see  no  reason  to  question  their  existence, 
the  order  of  their  succession,  or  the  main  events  of  their  reigns.  When 
translated  out  of  the  language  of  the  marvellous  into  that  of  probability,  there 
is  a  general  consistency  in  the  narrative  which  shews  it  not  to  have  been  the 
product  of  arbitrary  imagination,  and  there  is  an  implied  avowal  in  several  of 
the  Puranas,  that  it  was  derived,  not  from  such  visionary  beings  as  saints  and 
inspired  sages,  but  from  professional  chroniclers,  Sutas  and  Magadhas,  mere 
men  of  flesh  and  blood.    That  their  records  were  not  preserved  with  much 
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cue  may  be  conceded ;  and  hence  anomalies  in  succession  and  conflicting 
dates;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  much  confusion  has  been  made  by  later 
aathoritiesy  in  attempting  to  new-model  the  ancient  stories:  hence  would 
seem  ,to  have  arisen  the  perplexities  in  Buchanan's  elaborate  tables  of  the 
genealogies  of  the  Hindus ;  they  are  taken  from  the  Bhagavat,  Hart  Vansd,  and 
Vansd  Lata:  the  first  is  the  most  modern  of  the  Puranas,  and  the  author  has 
made  ample  additions  to  legend  and  tradition,  from  stores  of  which  we  are 
uaapprized.  The  Hart  Famd  is  an  appendage  to  the  Mahabharata  of  very 
questionable  authenticity,  and  the  Vanta  Lata  is— we  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what.  Here  again,  therefore,  labour  and  talent  have  been  at  work  on  very 
suspicious,  if  not  treacherous,  ground,  and  the  subject  is  yet  to  be  investi- 
gated, with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  authorities  to  be  followed.  Bentley, 
and  even  Wilford,  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with  the  list  furnished 
by  Sir  Wm«  Jones,  and  hav«  implicitly  copied  its  mistakes. 

The  supplement  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus  contains  comments  on  a 
passage  in  an  astronomical  writer,  Varahamiriha,  on  the  position  of  the 
colures  in  the  days  of  Parasara,  the  father  of  Vyasa,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  solstitial  points  were  then  in  the  asterisms  Dhanishtha  and  Aslesha,  whilst 
in  the  time  of  the  writer  they  were  in  Purvavasu  and  Uttarashdrha,  and  that, 
consequently,  Parasara  must  have  written  within  twelve  centuries  before  our 
era.  But  as  Par&sara  was  the  grandson  of  Vasishtha,  the  preceptor  of  RlUna, 
the  date  of  that  demi-god  is  thus  brought  far  below  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Hindu  chronologers,  and  the  whole  computation  is  necessarily  subjected 
to  a  like  reduction.  We  have  no  objection  to  this  general  inference ;  but  the 
import  and  authenticity  of  the  citation  have  been  made  the  subject  of  v^ 
bement  discussion,  to  which  we  must  hereafter  recur :  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  brought  forward  and  commented  on  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  is  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  his  tact  and  talents. 

The  essay  on  the  Indian  zodiac  affords  another  instance  of  his  promptitude 
in  seizing  upon  leading  objects,  in  which  he  could  not  have  been  deeply  stu* 
died.  The  immediate  object  of  the  essay  was  to  refute  the  assertion  of  Afon- 
tuda,  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  Hindus  received  both  the  solar  and 
lunar  divisions  of  their  zodiac  from  the  Greeks,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Arabs ;  the  argument  contradicting  this  is  the  specification  of  the  twelve 
signs  and  twenty*seven  mansions  in  the  vocabulary  of  Amara  Sinha»  which 
was  written.  Sir  William  Jones  maintains,  before  the  Christian  era«  This 
date,  however,  has  been  denied,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prove  it,  although  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is,  therefore^  wrong.  However  this  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  work  preceded  the  period  at  which  science 
flourished  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  the  testimony  is  perfectly  available  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced  by  Sir  William  Jones ;  he  might  have  added 
to  this  the  testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  who  acknowledge  that  they 
borrowed  some  of  their  astronomy  from  the  Hindus.  The  latter,  therefore, 
owe  nothing  on  this  score  to  the  Arabs :  how  far  they  were  possibly  indebted 
to  the  Greeks  will  be  better  discussed  hereafter,  as  the  subject  so  well  started 
by  Sir  William  Jones  was  subsequently  further  developed  by  the  maturer  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Colebrooke.  We  may  observe  however,  that  the  antiquity 
and  originality  of  Indian  astronomy  are  yet  far  from  determined..  The  con- 
clusions of  Bailly  and  Playfair  seem  to  require  some  modification  with  respect 
to  the  extremely  remote  periods  at  which  they  supposed  the  Hindus  to  have 
made  actual  observations,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  unassailed  by  the 
most  competent  authorities ;  and  La  Place  concludes  that  the  Hindu  astro- 
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Bomy  18  prior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  De  Lanabre  aokno'wledgeB  that  it  w 
their  own. 

An  essay,  ncH  altogether  unconnected  with  the  preeedsng,  which  occurs  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Reiearc^i^  upon  the  lunar  year  of  the  HinduSy  is  a 
translation  of  the  calendar  with  notes  of  the  principal  festivals.  We  look 
upon  this  as  one  of  the  president's  least  successiful  attempts,  and  feel  exceed- 
ingly disappointed  at  the  meagre  account  he  has  given  of  the  occasions  of  the 
religions  observances.  His  comments  are  very  short  and  unsatisfactory ;  they 
are  not  accompanied  by  the  legends  accounting  for  the  festivals,  nor  enlivened 
by  a  detailed  description  of  the  ceremonies  observed,  nor  illustrated  by  what 
the  author  could  have  so  well  effected,  a  comparison  with  the  sacred  celebra* 
tions  of  antiquity.  We  presume  the  essay  was  prepared  in  haste,  under  a 
feeling  which  evidently  inflnenced  Sir  William  Jones  on  difierent  occasions, 
and  has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  his  Eitccessors,  that  contributions 
were  scarce  and  something  must  be  done  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  Society 
alive.  This  subject  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  untouched,  and  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  one  more  interesting  to  Uterary  habits  than  the  comparison 
we  have  suggested.  Von  Hammer  prosecuted  it  partially  in  his  Analysis  of 
the  Researche$y  but  his  oriental  materials,  confined  as  they  were  to  this  essay, 
were  defective. 

The  mind  of  Sir  William  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  novdty  of 
his  studies,  and  to  the  necessity  of  his  placing  himself  in  the  van  in  various 
excursions  to  throw  open  a  path  to  succeeding  investigation.  It  is  no  mean 
proof  of  his  superiority,  that  be  has  been  followed  by  no  ^ne  throag^ut  bis 
extensive  career,  and  that  in  some  of  bis  undertakings  he  has  found  few  at 
no  imitators.  We  have  noticed  a  case  in  which  he  stands  alone,  and  in  bis 
essay  on  the  musical  system  of  the  Hindus  he  has  had  but  one  to  foUow 
him. 

The  introductory  remarks,  in  his  description  of  the  music  of  the  Hindus, 
are  written  with  great  elegance  and  enthusiasm,  and  evince  bis  love  of  the 
art,  whilst  his  comments  upon  the  system  display  very  considerable  know* 
ledge  of  its  theory.  The  musical  modes  of  the  Hindus  are  constructed  upon 
the  perception  of  the  two  phenomena,  upon  which  all  melody  depends,  the 
succession  of  seven  harmonic  sounds  accordingly  as  each  takes  the  lead,  and 
the  difierent  intervals  which  occur  upon  two  oi  those  tones  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  five :  the  Hindus,  in  short,  possess  the  regular  gamut,  and 
the  varieties  of  arrangement,  which  we  denominate  keys.  They  have  also  a 
system  of  ioi-fa-ing,  contracting  the  names  of  the  seven  notes  to  their  initia- 
tory syllables,  and  reading  them  «a,  ri,  ga,  moy  pa,  dha,  ni,  which  is  at  any 
rate  more  intelligible  than  our  own  whimsical  extract  finom  a  monkish  hymn ; 
and  they  possess  various  contrivances  for  the  notation  of  mek»dies  i  they 
profess  also  to  divide  the  notes  more  minutely  than  is  found  necessary  in 
modem  systems,  and  reckon  twenty-two  srutis,  or  quarters  and  thirds  of  a 
note,  in  their  octave.  The  modes  enumerated  by  the  authority  followed  by 
Sir  William  Jones  amount  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty,  from  which  he  sdecta 
twenty-three  as  the  most  decidedly  marked ;  but  in  most  systems  the  num- 
ber is  considered  to  be  thirty-six :  each  of  these  has  its  ansa>  the  toak  or 
key-note,  and  the  graha  and  nyasa,  which  Sir  William  Jones  proposes  to 
consider  as  the  mediant  and  dominant.  He  has  given  us  the  scales  of  the 
modes,  and  an  air  arranged  fi'om  the  notation  of  the  Sanscrit  original ;  a  few 
more  illustrations  of  this  nature  would  no  doubt  be  highly  acceptable  to  such 
men  as  Dr.  Burney,  of  whom  Sir  Wilkam  Jones  justly  observes,  he  gives  d^ 

nity 
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jdty  tb  tfie  character  of  a  modern  masidan,  by  uniting  it  with  that  of  a 
icholar  and  philosopher. 

The  paarion  of  the  Hindos  for  personification  follows  them  erery  where, 
and  we  find  the  principal  modes,  or  R^igas,  turned  into  demi-gods,  and  subor- 
dioate  modifications  into  Rliginis,  or  the  brides  of  the  R^s :  this,  however, 
is  the  work  of  poets  not  of  musicians,  and  without  interfering  with  science 
has  given  rise  to  some  pleasing  versification.  Another  suigularity,  which  is 
less  easily  understood,  is  the  conceit  that  the  Rilgas  are  appropriated  to 
eeitain  hours  and  seasons,  and  that  fo  perform  them  at  any  other  is  more 
mooatpoos  than  to  nng  out  of  time  or  tune.  With  regard  to  the  marvellons 
efleda  of  music,  the  Hindus  are  as  credulous  as  the  Greeks.  We  may  add 
that  the  only  native  singers  and  players,  whom  Europeans  ere  in  the  way  of 
hearing  in  most  parts  of  India,  are  r^arded  by  their  scientific  brethren  in 
much  the  same  l%fat  as  a  baHad-singer  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  by  the 
Primo  Sopren's  of  the  Italian  opera. 

An  essay  of  no  less  elegance  than  the  preceding  is,  that  on  the  mystical 
poetry  of  die  Persians  and  Hindus,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  beautifiil  transla- 
tion of  a  beautifiil  poem,  the  S(mg9  of  Jayadeva,  The  mysticism  of  the  Per« 
sian^  their  divine  love,  and  their  earthly  expression  of  it,  are  well  described 
in  the  usual  style  of  our  author,  who  with  more  genius  than  labour,  throws 
off  at  once  a  slight  but  characteristic  and  graceful  sketch  of  the  whole,  leaving 
the  parts  to  be  filled  up  by  subsequent  industry.  The  history  of  Sufyism  is 
yet  to  be  developed.  It  partakes  in  its  leading  principles  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Vedanta  pfailoaophy  of  the  Hindus,  but  whether  it  originated  from  that,  or 
fi'om  a  spirit  of  (piietism  which  animates  the  passages  cited  by  Sir  William 
Jones  fi'om  Barrow  and  Necker,  and  which  has  evidently  diffused  itself  over 
a  great  part  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtfiil : 
its  progress  in  Mohammedan  Asia,  and  the  lives  of  its  chief  professors,  some 
of  whom  fell  martyrs  to  the  faith,  are  to  be  yet  investigated ;  and  its  techni- 
calities, vriiich  border  close  upon  the  cabaKsm  of  the  Jews,  are  also  to  be 
deseribed  more  in  detail  than  they  have  yet  been  in  the  Aiiaiic  Reacarchei  : 
indeed  the  subject,  although  full  of  interest,  has  scarcely  been  resumeil,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Bombay  Tran$aciions  for  the  chief  additions  to  our 
knowledge  on  this  head. 

Notwithstaading,  however,  we  admit  the  m^ts  of  this  essay,  we  wish  the 
aeearacy  of  the  comparison  between  the  mystic  poetry  of  the  Persians  and 
Hindus  had  been  more  fully  developed,  for  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the 
rsptures  of  the  former  are  known  to  the  latter,  or  that  they  ever  express  a 
ieeling  of  passionate  love  for  the  deity,  either  absolutely  or  figuratively : 
unless  where  their  modem  writers  imitate  the  Mohammedan  Sufis,  as  is  the 
esse  in  some  of  the  popular  hymns  to. Krishna,  especially  those  of  Mira  Bai. 
But  that  the  emblematical  theology,  which  Pythagoras  admired  and  adopted, 
prevuls  amongst  the  Hindus,  requires  further  proof  than  the  loves  of  Krishna 
and  Radha,  considered  by  Sir  William  to  typify  the  reciprocal  attraction 
between  the  -divine  goodness  and  the  human  soul.  That  there  is  a  mystical 
eooneaion  between  the  two  personages  may  be  admitted,  bnt  it  is  one  in 
harmony  with  the  whole -system  of  Indian  mytbos  ;  and  Radha  is  to  Krishna 
what  Lakdbmi  is  to  Yishnu,  Uma  to  Siva,  and  Saraswati  to  Brahma,  part  of 
and  one  with -himself,  or  his  divine  energy  personified.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Sufi  extatks  exercised  some  influence  upon  Hindu  personi- 
fications, when  Radha  was  introduced  into  the  story  of  Krishna.  She  is  a 
modern  graft,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  eariier  histories  of  that  demigod. 

Even 
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Eveo  in  the  Vishnu  Parana  she  finds  no  place,  and  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her 
deification  to  the  Brahma  Vaivartta :  the  popularity  of  her  worship  seems  to 
have  originated,  about  four  or  fi?e  centuries  ago,  with  Ballabhachari,  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  and  Chaitanya,  in  Bengal :  we  understand  she  has  not  yet 
made  her  way  into  the  Peninsula.  The  songs  of  Jaya  Deva  might  be  thought 
to  disprove  these  assertions,  as  their  author,  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  is 
said  to  have  flourished  before  Calidas.  We  presume  that  this  must  have  been 
told  him  by  some  of  the  pundits  of  Bengal,  who  are  ever  exceedingly  ignorant 
and  indifferent  about  biographical  verity ;  and  we  do  not  believe  it  occurs  in 
any  tangible  shape ;  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Jaya  Deva  is  familiarly 
known  in  Western  India;  he  is  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Bhakta  Mala,  and 
performed,  according  to  that  veracious  chronicle,  many  miracles,  amongst 
others  restoring  his  wife  to  animation,  after  her  decease.  The  precise  period 
of  his  existence  is  not  mentioned;  but  it  was  subsequent  to  the  Mohamraedaa 
conquest,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  worship  of  Jagannat'h,  and  apparently 
to  the  date  of  Ramanand ;  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  This  date  will  agree  well  enough  with  the 
period  at  which  the  worship  of  Radha  and  Govinda  became  popular.  It  does 
not  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  poems,  which  are  full  of  passion  and  ten- 
derness, and  exquisitely  melodious  :  the  songs  lose  their  lyrical  character  in 
Sir  Wm.  Jones's  translation ;  but  the  translation  is  in  other  respects  particu* 
larly  happy,  and  would  suffer  probably  by  a  change  of  form.  In  the  AiioHo 
Mitcellany^  indeed,  we  have  the  Gita  Govinda  translated  into  verse  of  various 
metres,  in  imitation  of  the  original.  The  author  does  not  appear ;  we  rather 
suspect  it  to  have  been  Sir  William  himself,  who  may  have  published  it  experi* 
mentally,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result :  it  is  in  fact  much  less  elegant 
and  musical  than  his  prose. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Essay  on  the  Indian  Game  of  Chess  is  very  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  for  a  very  good  reason -*he  was  unable  to  find  any  account  of  the 
game  in  the  classical  books  of  the  Hindus.  The  game  which  he  describes  is» 
however,  much  the  same,  except  that  it  is  broken  up  into  four  parties,  instead 
of  two,  with  eight  pieces  each,  and  these  are  arranged  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  board ;  the  moves  are  of  the  same  character  generally,  but  are  regulated 
by  the  cast  of  the  dice.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  positive  testimony  of 
Hrdausi,  and  the  still  more  irresistible  evidence  of  the  original  Indian  name, 
Chaturanga,  or  the  four  divisions,  whence  Shatranj,  Aredxez,  Scacchi,  £chec8» 
Chess,  are  derived,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Hindus  ever  possessed  the  game 
as  it  is  now  played :  it  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  terms  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  king,  elephant,  horse,  and  boat,  and  upon  the  weight  of  the 
Bhavishya  Purana,  how  far  they  had  any  approximation  to  it,  and  the  Chatu- 
ranga, after  all,  looks  very  like  the  modern  chouper ;  a  sort  of  tric-trac,  or 
backgammon,  which  appears  to  have  been  known  to  all  antiquity,  to  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Hindus,  contrary  again  to  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
Persian  poet,  that  nerd,  or  backgammon,  was  invented  by  the  minister  of 
Nushervan.  That  there  was  some  affinity  between  the  Greek  and  Hindu 
game  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  the  use  of  dice,  but  the  name.  Passes, 
which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  Pasah.  The  subject,  however, 
is  still  open  to  investigation,  and  no  talent  need  be  ashamed  to  stoop  to  it 
after  the  example  set  by  the  learning  of  Hyde,  and  the  taste  of  Jones. 

The  rest  of  Sir  William  Jones's  papera  are :  transitions  of  two  inscrip- 
tions ;  notes  on  the  translation  of  others ;  convereation  with  an  Abyssinian  as 
to  the  source  of  the  Nile ;  an  account  of  the  second  classical  book  of  the 

Chinese  ; 
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Cbbiese;  note  on  the  origin  of  the  A^hans,  and  on  Major  Wilford*8  Essay  on 
^gypt ;  a  description  of  his  visit  to  the  island  of  Hinzuan  or  Johanna ;  and 
his  anniversary  discourses.  These  last  will  require  some  animadversion ;  of  the 
others  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  contribute  to  the  objects  of  the 
society,  and  do  credit  to  the  zeal,  industry,  and  talent  of  its  illustrious 
founder.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  Discourses,  we  may  take  a 
short  view  of  what  Sir  William  Jones  has  effected  for  Indian  science. 

The  use  of  arsenic  in  elephantiasis,  bj  the  natives  of  India,  was  first  brought 
by  him  to  the  public  knowledge,  and  the  information  was  not  promulgated  in 
vain :  a  late  medical  writer  of  high  authority  observes,  that  the  most  active 
and  salutary  medicine  for  every  form  of  leprosy,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia, 
is  arsenic,  and  that  it  has  been  often  found  to  succeed  where  every  other 
medicine  has  been  abandoned  in  despair :  the  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
written  on  the  nature  of  leprosy,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  authors,  dis- 
played by  Sir  William  in  his  introductory  note,  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  indus- 
try, and  of  the  facility  with  which  be  adapted  himself  to  any  subject  that 
excited  his  attention,  however  foreign  to  his  ordinary  studies. 

Natural  history  found  also  a  votary  in  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  his 
account  of  the  slow-paced  lemur  would  have  been  worthy  of  Bufbn.  His 
description  of  the  pangolin  is  equally  interesting :  his  account  of  the  baya  pro- 
fiesses  to  be  a  translation ;  but  we  suspect  it  owes  much  of  its  merit  to  the 
translator.  The  barrenness  of  the  Aiiatic  Retearches  in  zoology  is  quite  sur- 
prizing particularly  after  the  example  set  by  the  President,  which  proved  so 
well  that  the  description  of  natural  products  might  be  highly  valuable  without 
being  strictly  technical-  We  have  a  few  papers  by  a  subsequent  president,  Mr. 
Coiebrooke,  and  one  or  two  by  other  hands,  but  the  sum  total  is  not  to  be 
named  with  the  result  of  Mr.  Horsfield's  labours,  in  Java,  or  of  Messrs. 
Diard  and  Du  Vaucel  in  these  very  regions.  There  is  the  dawn  of  some 
activity  in  this  department  in  the  volume  now  published  (the  16th);  and  the 
great  oran  outan  of  Sumatra  is  an  animal  of  singular  zoological  interest ;  the 
account  is  well  drawn  up,  and  the  illustrations  are  successful.  One  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  investigations  of  this  nature  has  been  the  want  of  adequate 
engravings;  accurate  draftsmen  were  procurable,  but  little  success  attended 
the  transfer  of  their  delineations  to  copper.  T)ie  lithographic  art  being  now 
established  here,  this  difficulty  is  removed,  and  the  drawings  in  future  will  be 
at  least  faithfully  represented ;  we  hope  this  may  tempt  our  naturalists  to 
redeem  the  credit  of  their  country. 

The  favourite  science  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  however,  was  botany,  and,  in 
Bengal,  he  had  ample  incitement  to  indulge  his  taste.  He  seems  to  have 
(firected  his  attention  to  it  at  an  early  period,  as  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Beiearchei,  which  was  published  in  1790,  we  find  him  suggesting  the  design 
of  a  treatise  on  the  plants  of  India,  and  exhibiting  proofs,  that  he  had 
engaged  in  the  study  of  ti)em.  His  next  investigation  was  the  spikenard, 
which  he  identified  with  the  Valeriana  jatamansi,  chiefly  because  it  is  the 
sombul-al-hind  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  the  nard  of  the  Greeks.  The  eridence 
is  certainly  strong,  and  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Greeks 
and  Arabs  could  ever  have  thought  the  jatdmanti  fragrant,  yet  a  Hindu 
gave  similar  testimony,  and  producing  a  parcel  of  the  plant,  stated  that  when 
fresh  it  is  exquisitely  sweet,  and  added  much  to  the  scent  of  rich  essences. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  seems  to  have  been  convinced  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  reasoning, 
and  concurs  in  hb  identification.  But  the  present  able  superintendant  of  the 
botanical  garden  evidently  entertains  a  different  notion,  and  states  that  the 

Valeriana 
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ffoleriana  jaUmanri  is  little  inferior  in  fragrance  to  others  of  the  genus  vale* 
riaBy  which  smell  abominably  ill  !*  We  must  confess,  although  the  subject 
is  argued  with  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  usual  learning  and  dexterity,  we  do  not  think 
he  has  made  out  the  case.  There  is,  indeed,  a  point  of  no  small  importance 
to  he  yet  cleared  up  in  die  outlet  of  this  inquiry^  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
what  the  ancients  intended  by  nard.  The  last  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones's,  labours 
was  in  this  department,  and  botany  has  the  melancholy  honour  of  crowning 
his  contributions  to  the  labours  of  the  Society.  His  catalogue  of  select 
Indian  plants  is  an  elegant  illustration  of  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  forms 
both  a  tasteful  and  learned  introduction  to  the  completion  of  that  design, 
which  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  day  to  execute. .  Botany  has  been 
cultivated  with  more  success  than  any  other  science  in  India;  and  the  initia- 
tory labours  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones  have  been  followed  by  those  of  CoLebrookey 
Roxburgh,  Carey,  and  Wallich,  both  in  the  Re9earcke$^  and  beyond  their 
pale,  until  at  length  the  accumulated  fruit  of  forty  years  b  about  to  be  pre* 
oented  to  the  acceptance  of  the  public  in  the  volumes  of  a  Flora  Indica, 
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THE  VICES  OF  TIME. 

Time  is  a  flatt'rer :  on  the  young 

He  all  his  crafty  skill  employs. 
And  tells  them,  with  deceitful  tongue, 

Of  promised  gifts,  of  future  joys. 

But  when  they  reach  th'  appointed  hour 
When  Time  his  pledges  should  fulfil. 

When  wealth  should  drop  in  plenteous  shower- 
Comes  beggary,  or  some  other  ill. 

Time  is  a  tell-tale — probing  first 
With  kind  solicitude  our  breast. 

Learning  our  weaknesses— the  worst- 
To  him,  AS  to  a  ftiend,  confest ; 

Revealing  then  to  us,  to  all. 

The  proofs  of  every  sly  oflfence. 
And  leaving  us,  like  fools,  to  fall 

Victims  of  silly  confidence. 

Time  u  a  thief:  he  steals  our  wealth. 
Our  joys,  nay  tears  our  hopes  away ; 

He  robs  ns  of  our  youth,  our  health, 
With  felon-laugh  at  their  degay. 

To  Time  I'll  be  a  dupe  no  more. 
The  flatt'ring,  babbling,  thievish  elf; 

m  watch  his  tricks,  Fll  check  his  score. 
And  cheat  him,  if  I  can,  myself. 

O. 


LORD  IiA££*S  ATTACK  OF  BHURTPOJIK* 

To  Ike  Edit  or  of  the  Anatic  Journal . 

S» :  Some  6bBervationi  having  appeared  hi  ^e  St.  JameiU  Chronicle^  of 
Ae  17tlir49ch  of  October  last,  m  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Indiay  idbtiaf 
lo  the  recent  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  gratoitously 
ialeiMled,  or  at  least  calculated,  to  vilify  the  chuticter,  or  nnpugn  the  conduct^ 
of  the  late  General  Lord  Lake,  in  reference  to  the  attack  of  Bhurtpore  in 
i895y  I  was  impelied,  -by  a  sense  of  justice  and  duty  (in  failnre  of  more  able 
pens),  to  endeavour  to  shew  the  fallacious  grounds  of  such  injurious  cdumnyy 
hy  aMressing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  same  paper,  under  date  the  17th  of 
'Nevamfaer  hut;  but  disappointed  by  no  notice  having  been  tafcim  of  that 
letter  (although  its  receipt  has  been  avowed),  and  the  docament  being  reported 
fmslaid,  and  not  attended  to,  owing  to  the  multipticity  of  other  subjects,  I 
earnestly  refisr  myself,,  sir,  to  yenr  good  offices,  hi  the  hope,  that  the  attempted 
vindication  may  be  favoured  with  a  place  in  the  impartial,  and  less  perishable 
columns  of  the  AsiaHo  Journal ;  to  which  end  I  proceed  to  repeat  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  statement  alluded  to^  and  lit  the  same  time  transmit,  for  your 
more  ready  relerence^  the  extract  to  which  it  is  intended  as  a  reply .f 

I  moat  heartily  concur  in  aU  the  praise  so  justly  due  to  the  fine  army  which 
achieved  the  eonquest  of  Bhurtpore ;  but  surely,  sir,  neither  the  illustrious 
couMBander,  nor  the  gaUant  troops  which  he  commanded,  could  require  or  wish 
to  see  tfaeur  heroic  and  successftil  valour  parasitically  emblazoned  by  invidious 
•coBparisony  at  the  expense  of  their  no  less  gallant,  though  not  equally  success- 
iai^  brethren,  who,  under  circumstances  of  far  different  and  inadequate 
•eqapment,  and  having  to  eontend  with  difficulties  not  to  be  remedied  or  suf- 
mouated  at  the  time,  faiied  to  accomplish  the  actual  capture  of  the  place. 

That  attempt,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Government,  was  as 
negcssnry  lor  our  national  honour,  which  had  been  treacherously  and  wantonly 
-assailed  during  the  hard-fought  action  with  the  foreign  enemy,  under  the  walls 
of  Deeg,  in  November  1804,  as  it  was  unavoidable  and  indispensable  for 
bringing  the  war  with  Holkar  and  bis  confederates  to  an  issue,  when  they  had 
iesgned  themselves  with  the  chief  of  Bhurtpore,  and  allied  their  forces  under 
the  walls  of  his  capital,  whence  they  were  succoured  and  supplied.  And  now 
that  attempt,  or  rather  the  exertions  made  in  its  support,  are  stigmatised  in 
the  letter  alluded  to,  as  having -been  as ''  heariUtt  as  they  were  headUts/'*  In 
the  genuine  spirit  of  a  British  commander.  Lord  Lake  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions against  Bhurtpore  as  long  as  he  possessed  the  means  of  doing  so  with 
any  possible  hope  of  success.  Had  he  done  less,  he  would  have  failed  in  his 
doty  to  his  country,  and  to  the  government  he  served :  the  issue  was  in  the 
hand  of  Providence.    And  here^  be  it  observed,  that  all  the  main  objects 

(short 

•  The  article  appeared  fint  (we  bdlev^)  in  the  1%me«  didly  paper,  fhnn  whence  it  was  copied  Into 


*  The  penagei  of  the  article  to  which  the  itrictuiw  of  our  oorte^xiodent  paxUcularly  relate,  axe  tbe 
fbOowiiig: — "  Thus  luu  Bhurtpore,  so  long  the  boast  and  pride  of  Hindoostan,  <;eased  to  tower,  and  at 
last  liei  humbled  1b  her  goret  avenging  the  many  grilant  fellows  who  suflbred  In  Lord  LakeTs  attacks, 
•oMdk  varv  m$  kmrtUu  as  theit  were  heatUeu,"—**  This  anny  is  under  marchhv  orden  against  the  Rtjfti 
of  Alwar,  who  refuses  to  give  up  his  minister  that  attempted  to  assassinate  Ameer  But,  whom  the 
GoTcnmieDt  have  patronised.  He  was  one  of  the  adoenturert  to  wftom  Ijord  Lake  gave  awaif,  the^  smr, 
«  MgMr»doml»  Aiweert  fw  want  o/  any  taker  to  meeept  of  U.  He  (Lord  Lake)  it  seems,  had  to  dt^eee 
^  flMMur  in  the  eame  wajh  This  Ameer  Bux  havhig  never  ceased  to  Intrigue  and  intermeddle  with  tbe 
Alwar  government  ever  since,  had  at  last  three  of  his  fingers  cut  off  in  a  tussle  with  some  feUowt  in  th# 
dgriL"— .<*  M^  VAemuaie  Ameer  Bujt,  who  ie  here,  he  Jooke  a  eeattndrtL" 
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(short  of  the  actual  (all  of  the  place)  which  called  for  the  attempt,  were 
actually  achiered :  the  Rajah,  wearied  out  by  the  arduous  struggle,  sued  for 
peace,  was  happy  to  return  to  the  relations  of  amity  with  the  Company's 
government,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  twenty  lacs  of  rupees, 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  was  further  compelled  to  abandon  his 
confederacy  with  our  foreign  enemies,  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  to 
overrun  our  provinces,  and  protracted  hostilities  at  their  pleasure,  with  a 
ruinous  expense  to  our  Government  of  war  establishments,  injury  to  our 
subjects,  loss  of  revenue,  and  loss  of  reputation  too.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  difficult  to  conceive  any  becoming  motive  for  such  gratuitous  and 
unfounded  calumny. 

The  imputation  exhibits  in  a  forcible  manner  a  fresh  instance  of  what  we 
have  all,  perhaps,  had  occasion  to  deprecate  or  deplore,  mz.  the  propensity 
of  mankind  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the  merits  or  execution  of  measures  by 
their  result :  as  if  mortals  could  always  command  success,  and  that  that  alone 
were  the  only  criterion  of  capacity,  fitness,  or  merit.  As  well  might  the 
assault  of  Allygurh,  an  enterprise  of  great  daring,  have  been  at  the  time  it 
occurred,  or  be  now,  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and  folly,  or 
heartless  and  headless ;  or  the  prompt  attack  of  the  enemy's  powerful  army  at 
the  battle  of  Assye,  without  waiting  for  the  junction  of  the  co-operatiDg  divi- 
sion, under  Colonel  Stevenson,  had  the  heroic  exertions  on  those  occasions 
not  succeeded. 

Those  brilliant  exploits  were  of  incalculable  benefit  at  the  opening  of  the 
war»  and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  insured  its  prompt  and  prosperous  issue. 
Imperative  considerations  at  the  time  demanded  and  justified  the  heroic  resolu* 
tions  to  hasard  the  enterprize  in  both  instances.  In  the  former,  the  attempt 
was  no  less  imperiously  demanded  than  its  propriety  was  eventually  demoi»- 
Btrated  to  all  India.  The  protracted  operations  of  a  siege,  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  campaign,  would  have  had  a  baleful  influence  on  all  the  plans  and 
objects  of  it,  and,  moreover,  in  the  short  space  of  seven  or  eight  days,  a  fine 
and  well-appointed  army,  with  eighty  or  ninety  pieces  of.  field-ordnance  (af^er^ 
wards  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Dehly,  on  the  Uth  of  September  1803),  would 
have  arrived  to  the  succour  of  Allygurh,  and  even  if  not  competent  to  raise 
the  siege  by  force  of  arms,  it  xould  have  effectually  done  so,  by  crippling  the 
operations,  cutting  off  our  supplies,  and  the  communication  with  our  pro- 
vinces. The  success  of  that  brilliant  exploit,  led  by  the  gallant  Colonel 
Monson,  and  U.M.'8  76th  Foot,  lefl  the  British  army  at  liberty  to  pursue  its 
career  of  victory,  by  advancing  to  meet  the  enemy's  army  on  the  plains  of 
Dehly ;  by  the  occupation  of  that  capital,  the  restoration  of  its  aged  monarch, 
the  fall  of  Agra,  and  the  battle  of  Laswarrie,  which  all  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  within  the  short  6|)ace  of  two  monihs,  and  the  consequent  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  in  Hindostan. 

Or,  looking  nearer  home,  the  same  fallacious  criterion  might  have  attached 
the  like  odium  to  the  great  captain  of  the  age,  for  his  assault  of  fiadajos,  in 
1812,  but  for  the  successful  enterprize  of  General  Picton's  division,  which, 
having  established  itself  in  the  castle  or  citadel,  decided  the  fate  of  the  place, 
when  all  the  perseverance  and  heroic  gallantry  of  the  assailants  could  not 
overcome  the  obstacles  and  determined  obstinacy  of  the  defenders  of  the 
breach,  and  where  the  loss  sustained  considerably  exceeded  all  the  casualties 
of  the  three  months'  siege  of  Bhurtpore  in  1805,*  during  which  the  besieging 
army  had  not  only  to  encounter  the  usual  difficulties  of  a  siege,  but  to  con- 
tend 
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tend  with  a  eircumYallating  numerous  force  of  horse^  Sec,  under  Holkar  and 
bis  allies,  constantly  harassing  their  operations,  intercepting  their  supplies, 
and  always  on  the  alert,  at  every  assault,  to  molest  the  camp,  and  occupy  the 
attention  of  every  individual  capable  of  getting  under  arms,  to  resist  attack 
on  one  side,  whilst  the  fortress  was  assailed  on  the  other,* 
'  Not  satisfied  with  those  endeavours  to  support  and  favour  the  besieged,  the 
foreign  enemy  carried  into  execution,  pending  the  siege,  a  further  measure  for 
distracting  the  attention  and  dividing  the  force  of  the  besiegers,  by  the  irrup-i 
tion  of  a  powerful  body  of  horse,  under  Ameer  Khan,  into  the  fruitful  pro- 
vince of  Rohilkund,  where,  from  connexion  of  tribe  and  kindred,  that  chief* 
tain  relied  on  an  insurrection  in  his  favour.  A  less  ardent  spirit,  and  a  less 
lealoos  army,  might  have  yielded  to  such  an  accumulation  of  difBculdes  and 
dangers,  and  have  gratified  the  hopes  of  their  combined  enemies  by  raising  the 
siege ;  but  that  heroic  commander,  and  his  faithful  soldiers,  '*  animated  by  hia 
example,  and  cherished  by  hia  applause,"  had  not  so  learned  their  duty: 
making  perseverance  their  parole,  and  providence  their  countersign,  the  siege 
was  prosecuted  with  renewed  energy,  whilst  the  British  and  native  cavalry 
(whose  deeds  on  the  pluns  of  Asia  will  survive  the  envy  of  succeeding  gene* 
ntiona)  pursued  the  invading  force  across  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  with* 
out  allowing  the  enemy  time-  to  pkinder  or  repose,  drove  them  through  the 
fine  province  of  Rohilkund,  speedily  compelling  them  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  again  to  seek  a  resting-place  under  the  walls  of  Bhurtpore. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  any  invidious  comparisons,  my  only  wish  is  to 
reader  the  due  meed  of  applause  to  all.  I  am  filled  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  the  magnanimous  commander  and  his  gallant  comrades,  by  whom  the 
salvation  of  Europe  was  achieved;  and  my  only  object  and  motive  is  to  rescue 
from- cruel  reproach  and  ungenerous  calumny  the  memory  of  another  illus- 
trious and  heroic  commander,  and  the  meritorious  army,  whose  gallantry, 
fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  a  more  distant,  but  not  less  arduous  warfare,  during  the 
ceatest  in  question  (the  Mahratta  war  of  1803,  4,  5),  excited  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  all  India,  and  called  forth  the  recorded  emphatic  approbation 
and  thanks  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  that  country,  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  will  only  add,  I  have  the  happiness  to  know, 
that  sentiments  very  different  from  those  which  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to 
notice,  have  been  expressed  by  an  officer  high  in  rank,  and  higher  still  in  esti- 
mation, as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  Majesty's  service,  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  and  who,  when  writing  on  the  subject, 
to  friends  in  this  country,  rendered  a  tribute  of  ample  justice  to  the  merits 
of  the  gallant  ei^ertions  which  failed  of  complete  success  in  1805 ;  mainly 
ascribii^  that  result  to  the  causes  stated  in  the  foregoing  observations. 

I  will 

•  SognU  was Uw  diiparity  of  numben  on  Uicw  ocrMtom,  that  it  wm  found  ncoemry  to  thnm  our 
csvalry  into  the  dcftmlTe  portion  of  •  hollow  aqturre*  with  Um  gaUopen  (aix-poiiader  fldd^pleoM 
MlMhod  to Mcfa  raiment)  at  Um aisles;  bo  at  to  prcaant  afront  to  Um  wirrounding  boat  ofhorae,  whidi 
Unia  kept  thonat  armVkngth ;  for  the  men  In  the  service  of  the  naUve  powen,  who  fleoonUy  prorlde 
thalrownhoiMa,  are  not  orer-fond  of  rkking  their  property  and  liTdihood  when  there  is  no  other  booty 
in  Ttew  than  round  and  fcape.  Thioughoutthat  war,  ao  greatly  did  the  enemy's  horse  outnumber  oun, 
that  to  tboae  ipIloppefBt  and  to  the  necessity  which  was  enforced*  of  relying  upon  dJadpUne  and  united  > 
cflbrt,  by  not  allowtaig  our  'men  to  be  drawn  into  Individual  or  desultory  warfare  with  the  enemy,  in 
which,  and  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  they  had  many  advantages,  aided  by  their  vast  superio- 
rity at  mimberB,  it  b  no  disparagement  to  say,  the  salvation  of  our  cavalry  may  be  materially  aacribed  j 
and  so  forcildywM  this  impressed  on  the  ardent  mind  of  Holkar,  Uiat  when  he  soon  afterwards  fieU  faito 
esUleof  faaanity,  he' was  frequently  heard  to  rave  about  gaUoppen  and  hofse^UUcry^  vowing  hn 
w«aldniw««ila  hsva  any  otiier  daaaiption  of  ordnance. 

2  D  2 


I  will'ohly  trespass  further,  sir,  on  your  time  and  valuable  pages,  by  a  few 
words  more  on  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter  alluded  to,  wherein,  as  if  to 
vilify,  or  indicate  contumely,  in  regard  to  whatever  Lord  Lake  had  to  do  with, 
in  the  quarter  in  question,  the  writer  traduces  the  character  of  the  cbieftain 
named  Ahmud  Bukhsh  Khan  (the  person,  no  doubt,  alluded  to  by  the  name  of 
Ameer  Bux),  concluding  his  remarks  by  the  ungracious,  and,  as  I  apprehend, 
very  unmerited  epithet,  *'  as  for  this  same  Ameer  Bux,  who  is  here».  he  looki 
a  scoundrel." 

If,  sir,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  embody  with,  or  add  as  a  note  te,  this 
letter,  the  correct  and  highly  honourable  description  of  Ahmud  Bukhsh  Khab-, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  pages  2127-8  of  your  interesting  Journal  for  August 
last,*  it  will  abundantly  supersede  the  necessity  for  my  entering  into  further 
explanation,  than  merely  to  add,  that  the  said  Nawaub  is  a  gallant  soldier,  of 
very  gentlemanly  manners,  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  the  disdnguisfaed 
public  functionaries  who  have  for  so  many  years  presided  over  the  aflain  of 
the  Honourable  Company  in  that  quarter  ;*)*  and  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  a  jaghier,  or  small  independent  territory,  as  were  other  chieftain^ 
through  the  agency  of  Lord  Lake,  under  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Govern* 
ment,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Honourable  Company,  in  testimony  of  the  sense 
entertained  of  their  fidelity  and  adherence  to  the  cause  and  interests  of  the 
Government  of  Brilish  India,  under  circumstances  of  greattir  reverse  to  our 
arms  than  ever  before  occurred  in  tliat  quarter ;  and  in  which  possession^  I 
am  most  happy  to  observe,  the  Grovernment  of  the  present  day  has  afibrded 
to  them  a  salutary  and  honourable  countenance  and  support  against  their  intri- 
guing and  envious  neighbours. 

lam,  sir,  &c. 

January  lOM,  18£7*  Ganosticus. 

•  Tbe  duuraeter  given  of  Ahmud  Bukhsh  Khan  fn  the  paMoge  refemd  to  above  (which  It  would  bi 
tnconvenient  to  repeat  here),  as  well  a«  his  services  therein  recorded.  fuUy  bear  out  our  corraspoodent  in 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  this  chief;  his  conduct  towards  the  Alwar  lUJa  disj^layed  traits  of  generosity 
worthy  of  the  brightest  eumplas  of  antiquity.— Sd. 

i  In  partlcolar,  the  late  A.  SeCon,  Esq.*  and  Sir  David  Ochterlcny  j  osmcs  wfaidi  only  fequlre.to  ba 
mentioned  to  ezdte  tbe  nuMt  ardent  admJzation,  respect,  and  esteem. 


SONNET, 

THE   SUTTEE.* 

Her  laat  fond  wishes  brestlied, — a  farewell  smile 

Is  lingering  on  the  calm  unclouded  brow 

Of  yon  deluded  victim.     Firmly  now 
Slie  mounts  with  lofty  mien  the  funeral  pile, 
Where  lies  her  earthly  Lord.     The  Brahmin's  guile 

Hath  wrought  its  will ;  ^fraternal  hands  bestow 

The  kindling  brand ; — the  crackling  embers  glow. 
And  flakes  of  hideous  smoke  the  skies  defile. 

The  worthless  throng  their  willing  aid  supply. 
And  pour  the  kindling  oil.     Tiie  stunning  sound 

Of  dissonant  diuma,— the  crowd's  exultmg'cry,— 
The  falling  martyr's  pleading  voice  have  drowned ; 
While  fiercely-buming  rafters  fallaround. 

And  shroud  her  form  from  Horror's  stnuning  eye ! 

D.  L.  RiciffARr,so!7. 
•  From  a  new  edition  of  "  SonneU  and  other  Voma,"  in  the  piess. 


LEGEND  OP  THE  HINDOO  TEMPLE  AT  TRITCHENDOOR. 

The  following  history  of  the  pagoda  at  Tritchendoory  or  T enichendoor, 
from  the  Pooranam,  or  tradition  of  the  brahmins,  notwithstanding  its  ei^tniy^ 
gance,  is  curious,  and  worthy  of  record :— - 

Casibabrema  Reshee,  the  eldest  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Bruma,  the  creator, 
having  married  two  women,  named  Thithee  and  Athithee,  the  former  became 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  the  latter  the  mother  of  the  Asurauls.* 

Athithee  had  three  sons,  who  proved  far  superior  to  the  giants  in  strength 
and  valour ;  the  'first  was  named  by  his  father  Surapurpana ;  the  second  Singa* 
moga  Suren,  because  he  was  born  with  1,000  faces  of  a  lion,  and  witii 
2,000  hands;  and  the  third  Gajomoga  Sooren,  because  he  was  born  with 
the  fi&ce  of  an  elephant.  These  monsters  having,  by  intense  devotion  and 
nnexampled  penances,  obtained  from  the  Almighty  whatever  gifts  they  prayed 
for,  in  such  a  degree,  that  neither  the  gods  nor  mortals  could  destroy  them, 
that  their  authority  and  government  was  to  extend  over  1008  undonu,  each 
consisting  of  fourteen  logunu  or  worlds  {viz,  seven  upper  and  as  many  lower 
worlds),  and  that  all  the  creation,  gods,  giants,  men,  and  animals,  was  to  be 
subject  to  their  will  and  pleasure. 

Having  obtained  these  extraordinary  gifts,  they  returned  to  their  father, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before  him,  acquainted  him  with  tlie  extent  of 
power  they  had  acquired  from  the  Supreme  Being.  He  was  sorry,  because  they 
would  affect  the  Deverguls.  The  monsters  desired  their  father  not  to  concern 
himself  about  the  Deverguls,  whom  they  declared  they  would  not  suffer  to 
remain  in  peace«  but  persecute  them  with  the  utmost  severity,  from  the  impla- 
cable hatred  which  existed  between  them  since  the  creation. 

They  then  marched  from  their  father's  capital,  with  a  force  consisting  of 
innumerable  armed  carriages,  elephants,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  extending  from 
the  northi  to  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  on  arriving  at  this 
part  of  the  southern  country,  encountered  the  gods,f  defeated  them  all,  and 
reduced  them  to  promise  submissively  to  remain  in  subordination  to  their 
authority,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  them. 

The  Asurauls  having  thus  defeated  the  gods,  and  reinstated  them  in  their 
respective  kingdoms  as  tributaries,  they,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  granted  to 
them  by  the  Almighty,  created  a  kingdom,  and  caused  it  to  rise  from  the 
centre  of  the  ocean,  to  the  extent  of  80,000  ^q;afi^/M:|:  in  circumference,  and 
denominated  it  Veeramayendrapoorypatnam,  the  walls  of  which  and  the 
palace,  &c.  within  were  entirely  of  gold.  The  eldest  brother  and  the  next  to 
him  (with  a  lion's  face)  remained  in  this  fort,  and  assigned  a  separate  fort  for 
their  third  brother  (with  an  elephant's  face),  which, was  created  for  him,  and 
denominated  Crowengegurry-purwadom. 

These  Asurauls  having  thus  established  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
ooeen,  and  rendered  the  gods  in  general  subservient  to  their  will  and  pleasure, 
ruled  so  very  arbitrarily  that  even  the  Tremoorty  (or  Bruma,  Visti^oo,  and 
Seven)  were  not  exempt  from  their  trouble  and  oppression ;  many  of  the 
Devefgula,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  persecution  of  the  Asurauls,  aban- 
doned 

•  ToilbleiiioiMtfon,  or  «vU  demons,  or  lather  a  qiodcr  of  giantf. 

t  Devcnthnn,  king  of  gods;  Agree,  king  of  fire:  Emathsnnsx^i^b*  of  desth  and  hdit  Nerectiiee* 
of  gisota;  Vanmeo,  of  ckmds  and  rain ;  Volwoo,  of  wind;  Goberos,  of  richci;  andEaiaoen,  king  of 
ttaoMrtb-caatpaitof  thaworkU 

t  TiMgnliDt  of  cadi  jNi^aiMfc  Is  leckoaed  ten  Malabar  miUs. 
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doned  their  dominions  and  places  of  abode>  and  fled  towards  the  northern 
part  of  Mahamairupurvadoih  (an  immense  mountain  of  gold,  said  to  be  ia 
the  middle  of» this  world  of  earth),  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  stricf 
penance,  praying  the  Almighty  to  relieve  them  from  the  Asurauls.  Many 
other  gods  were  made  prisoners,  and  suffered  the  most  ignominious  treatment 
from  them. 

The  gods  in  exile  having  invoked  the  Almighty  by  fervent  prayers  and  the 
most  rigid  abstinence,  he  honoured  them  with  his  gracious  appearance,  and 
promised  to  adopt  effectual  measures  to  destroy  the  Asurauls. 

*  Forty  Saderyougomi*  elapsed,  and  no  measure  was  adopted  by  Permaisuren 
(the  Almighty)  for  the  performance  of  his  promise.  The  Deverguls,  during 
these  &ges,  experienced  the  greatest  indignity  from  the  Asurauls.  They  there* 
fore  renewed  their  invocation  with  redoubled  energy,  and  having,  by  the 
practice  of  certain  mortifications  and  by  strict  abstinence,  drawn  the  attention 
of  Easuren  f  towards  their  sufferings,  he  appeared  before  them  again.  The 
Deverguls  murmured  at  his  indifference  towards  them,  reminded  him  of  hta 
former  promise,  and  pressed  for  its  accomplishment.  Easuren  thereupon 
commanded  the  Gods  of  Fire  and  Wind  to  transport  from  Kylasom  the 
rx-f^^  ^fctcTf  «vr«,  and  that  of  Parvathee,  to  the  Gungaof  Casee  (Benares]^ 
and  to  throw  it  into  that  holy  river,  firom  which  he  told  them  would  rise 
Soobraitaonier,  a  god  with  six  faces,  who  would  in  due  time  destroy  tb# 
Asurauls  and  preserve  the  Deverguls.  The  two  gods  obeyed  the  order ;  the 
m^fm  was  removed  by  the  waves  to  a  spot  on  the  shore  which  abounded  with 
long  grass,j:  from  the  midst  of  which  arose  Soobramonier. 

Whilst  this  god,  in  his  infant  state,  with  six  heads,  twelve  hands,  and 
eighteen  eyes,  was  playing  in  the  grass,  Vistnoo,  the  preserver,  observed  it, 
and  immediately  commanded  the  six  stars  named  Kartigay  to  take  care  of 
the  babe  and  give  it  milk.  As  these  female  stars  could  not  conveniently 
suckle  the  babe  at  once,  they  prayed  to  Vistnoo  to  separate  him  (since  six 
babes  appeared  to  be  united  in  one  substance)  in  order  that  each  of  them 
might  be  able  to  give  milk  as  commanded.  No  sooner  did  their  prayers  reach 
Eylasom,  than  each  of  them  found  a  babe  in  their  arms,  which  they  affection* 
a,tely  nourished  with  care.  Permaisuren  and  Parvathee,  having  heard  of  the 
Inrth  of  Soobramonier,  with  six  faces,  twelve  arms,  and  eighteen  eyes,  imme- 
diately left  Kylasom,  and  proceeded,  mounted  on  bulls,  to  the  Gunga,  accom* 
panied  by  the  lesser  gods  and  reshees.  The  moment  Parvathee  saw  the  babes, 
and  learnt  the  cause  of  their  separation,  she  re-united  them,  and  applied  him, 
in  the  manner  it  was  bom,  to  her  breast  and  gave  it  milk.  She  took  it  with 
her  to  Kylasom,  and  assigned  a  part  of  it  in  which  he  might  play.  As 
the  child  grew  up  and  improved,  being  without  playfellows,  she  cast  her 
eyes  at  the  ornaments  on  her  ancles  (which  were  adorned  with  the  nine  precious 
stones),  and  instantly  nine  gods  sprung  out  of  them ;  they  were  called  Nava 
Veerauls,$  who  became  the  playmates  of  Soobramonier,  to  whom  they  were 
extremely  attached,  and  they  proved  his  faithful  companions.  These  Nam 
Veerauls' having  once  wished  to  have  a  force  under  their  command,  they 
perspired,  and  from  the  sweat  of  each  issued  one  hundred  thousand  petty 
gods.    The  eldest,  Veerabawoo,  was  considered  as  the  general,  and  his  eight 

brothers 

•  Bach  Sadetyoagom  oomprism  Uie  four  ages  of  th«  world,  acoording  to  tlw  Hindoo  duonology. 
t  AnoUier  name  of  the  Almighty. 

X  Called  Teepaf,  fai  Tamul. 

I  Ninehfiroei;  their  namca  are  as  follow  :—Veera  Bawgoo*  Veera  Kaiieri,  Veera  Mayandrca.  Veera 
Panntfaraw  Veaca  Mailtadan,  Va«a  RaUhathcn,  Veen  Thakecn,  Vaaca  Thawan,  and  VeesaSoocsn. 
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brothers  as  inferior  to  him  in  rank,  to  the  connnand  of  this  nine  lacs  of  petty 
godsy  and  Soobraroonier  was  regarded  as  their  king. 

The  Deverguls  having  a  third  time  invoked  Permaisureny  the  supreme  crea- 
tor, to  notice  their  sufferings,  and  no  longer  to  defer  the  promised  extirpation 
of  the  Asuranls,  received  an  assurance  that  Soobramonier  should  be  imme- 
diately deputed  for  that  purpose. 

Permaisuren  then  called  for  Viswakurmah,  the  carpenter  of  Dewalogum» 
aod  commanded  him  to  bring  a  ruddum,  entirely  of  massive  gold,  and 
•et  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  so  as  to  shine  with  the  splendour  of 
many  millions  of  suns,  and  also  to  provide  sufficient  carnages,  elephants, 
horses,  and  infantry.  These  were  efoon  ready,  since  Brums,  the  creator  (or 
rather  the  immediate  agent  of  the  creation)  was  present  to  create  whatever 
was  commanded  by  the  Almighty. 

Soobramonier  was  then  called  by  Easuren,  who  delivered  into  his  hands  a 
lance  or  javelin,  called  iuiiee,  which  had  the  power  of  destroying  all  it  was 
thrown  at,  and  from  which  issued,  as  it  ffew,  all  kinds  of  weapons  equal  to  the 
number  of  objects ;  taught  him  how  to  make  use  of  utlrti*  and  ikuiira,^  and 
ordered  Bmma,  Vbtnoo,  Deventhren,  the  Ashtatikkoo  Paulaaur,  or  god  of 
the  eight  regions  of  the  world,  thirty  millions  of  Deverguls,  1 08  Boothag^*- 
numguls  (porters  who  watch  the  gates  in  Kylasom),  and  108  Senanayaguls 
(diosen  gods  for  warfare,  who  generally  reside  in  Kylasom),  to  accompany 
Soobraroonier  with  their  respective  forces  in  the  expedition  against  the  Asu- 
raols.  The  Nava  Veerauls,  with  their  nine  lacs  of  petty  gods,  were  also 
ordered  to  accompany  Soobramonier,  who  marched  immediately  from  Kylasom 
widi  his  celestial  host,  consisting  of  330,000,000,  and  ordered  a  part  of  the 
advancing  party  to  attack  Gajomoga  Sooren  at  Crowengegurry-purwadom. 
During  the  battle,  Veerabawoo,  the  general,  and  some  other  Deverguls,  with 
some  of  their  force,  were  craftily  drawn  into  the  purwadom,  and  made  pri- 
soners by  the  monster.  The  moment  Soobramonier  heard  of  this,  he  sent 
the  lance  against  him,  which  flew  and  split  his  breast,  and  afler  having  brol^e 
bis  purwadom  to  pieces,  ascended  the  upper  regions,  bathed  and  purified 
itself  in  the  Agasa  Gunga^  and  returned  immediately  to  the  holy  presence  of 
Soobramonier. 

Soobramonier  was  highly  delighted  at  the  exploit  of  the  lance,  and  the 
imprisoned  Deverguls  having  thereby  been  released,  he  desired  Deventhren  to 
take  possession  of  the  said  Crowengegurry-purwadom;  and  having  marched 
from  thence  with  his  army,  arrived  at  Tritchendoor,  and  finding  the  moun- 
tain, by  name  Gunthamathana-purwadom,  to  be  very  high,  on  the  sea-shorje, 
and  near  to  the  capital  of  the  Asurauls,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
advantageous  situation  of  this  spot  that  he  encamped  here,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Srijentheporam,§ 

Soobramonier  then  consulted  with  Bruma,  Vistnoo,  the  other  gods,  and 
reabees,  relative  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and  it  being  determined  in 
council  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  to  Soorapurpana,  advising  him  of  the 
object  of  this  expedition,  Veerabawoo  was  fixed  upon,  and  deputed  accord- 
ingly to  carry  the  message,  which  was,  **  to  demand  from  Soorapurpana  whether 

he 

•  Vttraf  in  Shoucrltf  tlgnifie*  arrow.  Soobramonier  was  taught  to  rehearse  a  prayer  whenet^  he 
had  fffriaVr*  to  dart  an  arrow,  which  had  the  virtue  of  caualng  aa  mady  arrows  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fsBoe  from  it,  at  Uftew,  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

t  Shvttra  signifies  all  manner  of  fighting  weapons. 

X  A  river  in  the  a!therlal  regimis. 

{  So  dcoflfnlaaCfed  hi  Shanscrit  for  Tritchendoor. 
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he  vould  release  the  three  miilions  of  Deverguls  lie  bad  ensUtTed,  and 
solemnly  promise  to  desist  from  ever  persecuting  them  in  future,  in  wbidi 
-case  he  would  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  kingdom ;  otherwise  to  assure  him  of  Soobramonier's  determina- 
tion to  exterminate  his  whole  race." 

Veerabawoo  ascended  this  mountain,  and  from  its  summit  leaped  with 
mich  inexpressible  force  and  fury,  that'  the  weight  of  his  prodigious  stature 
sunk  the  mountain  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  root  of  it  is  thought  to  have 

•  reached  the  Padaulom. 

Veerabawoo  flew  in  the  Augasom  (setherial  region),  and  having  reached  the 
pagoda  at  the  west  gate  of  the  Asurauls'  fort^  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  it, 
and  from  thence  took  a  view  of  the  amazing  extent  of  the  kingdom',  and  its 
charming  prospects.  The  palaces,  and  other  magnificent  buildings,  were 
endrely  of  massive  gold,  and  enriched  with  different  precious  stones.  From 
thence,  having  discovered  the  place  where  the  Devergiils  were  imprisoned^  hb 
contrived  to  make  himself  known  to  them,  informed  them  of  Soobramonier's 
arrival  here  on  an  expedition  against  the  monsters,  and  of  his  determination 
to  destroy  the  whole  race,  and  therefore  that  they  might  soon  expect  their 
'  enlargement. 

The  messenger  then  transformed  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  little  child, 
and  having  entered  the  palace  of  Soorapurpana,  went  up,  uususpected,  to  the 
KoUoo  Mundalom,*  and  there  saw  him  seated  on  his  throne,  of  undescribabte 
richness  and  splendour.    Many  beautiful  damsels  were  on  both  sides,  fanning 

•  him  with  the  chamaroms.  Many  of  the  captive  gods  were  obliged  to  serve 
him  with  betel,  and  to  hold  the  padikom  (or  spitting^pot).  Many  giant- 
heralds  were  reciting  panegyrics  in  praise  of  his  person,  authority,  the  gifts  he 
was  endowed  with,  and  his  wondrous  exploits ;  and  many  of  the  heavenly 
beauties  were  dancing  before  him. 

The  messenger,  Veerabawoo,  was  so  struck  witli  the  majestic  objects  he 
saw,  and  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  tyrant  Soorapurpana,  that  he  was 
somewhat  ashamed  at  the  idea  of  speaking  to  him  from  below.  He  then 
thought  of  Soobramonier,  and  having  silently  wished  for  a  throne  superior  in 
height  and  splendour  to  that  of  the  tyrant,  a  throne  of  incomparable  splen- 
doiH",  and  higher  than  the  tyrant's,  instantaneously  appeared  near  it,  with 
Veerabawoo  seated  thereon. 

Soorapurpana  was  astonished  at  the  sudden  appearance,  and  demanded  of 
Veerabawoo  who  he  was,  from  whence  he  came,  and  whether  he  possessed 
the  power  of  rendering  himself  visible  and  invisible,  or  whether  he  was  a 
player  come  to  exhibit  his  plays  before  him,  and  to  receive  some  gratuity  ? 
Veerabawoo  answered,  '*I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  I  am  the 
messenger  of  Soobramonier,  the  son  of  Seven,  and  a  commander  of  the 
celestial  armies." 

Soorapurpana  having  desired  to  know  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  errand^ 
Veerabawoo  communicated  it  to  him.  Whereupon  Soorapurpana  laughed ; 
but  being  quickly  after  enraged  at  his  presumption,  called  for  Vagerabaugoo 
Sooren  (his  youngest  son),  and  some  of  his  troops,  to  punish  him  for  daring  to 
deliver  the  message.  No  sooner  did  Vagerabaugoo  Sooren  make  the  attempt, 
'  than  the  messenger  took  hold  of  them  all  by  their  legs,  and  dashed  their  heads 
on  the  ground.    As  this  massacre  was  committed  by  Veerabawoo  in  the  hall 

of 

•  Hall  of  atidkncg,  gamUMd  with  whatever  may  be  coneelved  moat  pompoat»  rich,  and  loagni- 
fifcnt. 
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of  audience,  and  in  pretence  of  Soorapurpana,  seated  on  his  throne  x>f  state, 
and  as  he  now  expected  to  be  attacked  by  a  great  number  of  the  tyrant's 
Ibrce,  considering  the  hall  too  small  to  combat  with  them,  he  disappeared, 
and  flew  through  the  air  towards  the  south  gate,  where  he  encountered 
Yallej-mogah-Sooren  (a  valiant  giant  with  the  face  of  YauUeyy  a  fabulous 
•Mnmly  who  had  charge  of  the  south  gate),  and  having  destroyed  him,  returned 
fipon  thence  to  Srijentheeporum,  and  acquainted  Soobramonier  of  the  result 
of  his  embassy. 

Soobramonier,  exasperated  at  the  disrespectful  behaviour  of  the  tyrant, 
inmediately  prepared  to  cross  the  sea.  He  mounted  his  ruddum  of  unutter* 
able  splendour,  accompanied  by  firuma,  Yistnoo,  and  innumerable  other  lesser 
divinities,  and,  with  the  whole  of  his  formidable  army,  marched  through  the 
sea,  which  was  so  filled  with  dust,  that  it  grew  almost  dry;  and  having 
arrived  within  thirty  yogums  of  the  Asurauls'  capital,  he  halted  there,  com- 
manded the  water  to  divide,  and  caused  an  extensive  city  to  rise.  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  Hemakoodaporapatnam^  »nd  encamped  there.* 

Naraden  Reshee,f  one  of  the  holy  prophets  of  Kylasom,  having  flown 
through  the  air  to  the  capital  of  the  Asurauls,  informed  Soorapurpana  of 
Soobramonier's  approach  with  the  determination  to  fight  him,  and  to  destroy 
htm  and  his  whole  race. 

The  tyrant,  far  from  being  terrified  at  the  intelligence,  laughed  contemp* 
Inonriy  at  the  determination  of  Soobramonier,  firmly  convinced  that  there 
were.Done  in  the  1,008  undoms  within  his  jurisdiction,  or  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, able  to  cope  with  him,  siitce  the  mighty  gifts  granted  to  him  by 
Easuren  could  not  be  taken  from  him.  Elated  with  this  notion,  he  told 
Naraden  that  he  would  immediately  detach  one  of  bis  officers  with  a  small 
force,  to  punish  Soobramonier  for  his  presumption :  Naraden  flew  back  to 
camp,  and  apprized  Soobramonier  of  his  intention.  The  Swamy  Soobramonier 
ordered  one  of  the  Boothaganoms,  with  a  small  force,  to  meet  the  enemy, 
A  battle  took  place,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  killed ;  the  commander  of 
the  enemy's  detachment,  named  Doondonum,  having  alone  escaped  slaughter, 
Cbey  challenged  each  other,  and  having  lost  their  weapons  during  the  en- 
ooonter,  after  wrestling  for  several  hours,  Doondonum  was  lifted  up  by  the 
Poothaganom  and  thrown  tXoh  in  the  air.  The  moment  he  fell  he  arose  again, 
and  liqring  hold  of  his  adversary,  threw  him  also  in  the  air ;  thus  the  two 
combatants  toased  up  each  other  several  times  with  great  force  |  the  Bootha- 
ganom  then  became  enraged,  and  grasping  an  iron  pestle  which  was  laying  by, 
geve  JDoondonum  a  blow  on  his  head,  and  killed  him. 

Soorapurpana,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  detachment,  sent  his  son, 
yaaoogapeo,  with  a  large  force,  consisting  of  armed  carriages,  elephants, 
korses,  and  in&ntry ;  previous  to  which  he  taught  him  the  use  of  the  ustra 
jebom,  and  assuring  him  of  victory  over  Soobramonier,  despatched  him  with 
w  blessing* 

Naraden 

•  This  place  iiiiow  called  Gather  Ceumom,  Ib  Cendf. 

t  Thb  prophet  is  a  dktlngniehed  son  of  Bruma,  whoie  aetloiie  are  the  iuli!)ectof  a  pooranani,  and 
beenastroBgiCMmbiaiioetollerourr.  Hebsaid  tobeavcry  wiiekcklator,  great  in  arte  aod  in  amt. 
^a  etopKBt  mcm'Ugei-  of  thcfoda,  and  to  favoured  mortak*  and  a  muaidaa  of  exquiilte  skilL  .  He  was. 
however,  femoua  for  hit  olBdouanets  In  faitenneddUog  in  all  aflUn  between  the  Devergub,  Reaheei,  &c., 
tfMveby  tenenting  oontentioos,  setting  them  at  vartance  with  eadi  other,  and  exdting  quaneb.  eonfu- 
Am*  and  dtaocder  anoogit  them}  but  the  mighty  gifts  acquirad by  him  from  the  Almighty  were  euch 
m  to  keep  them  in  awe  of  him,  and  he  waa,  consequently,  much  respected.  He  could  nerer  be  entrusted 
withaeents,  nor  could  he  refkain  ftom  dindgiilg  what  he  knew,  because  his  belly  would  swell  UU  tt 
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Naraden  Reshee  reported  to  Soobramonier  the  march  of  Banoogapen.  la 
consequence  of  this  intimation,  Soobramonier  sent  for  Verabawgoo  (the 
messenger  at  first),  gave  him  the  necessary  verudoos  (banners  or  trophies)  to 
display  about  his  person,  with  a  ruddum  of  indescribable  beauty  and  bright- 
ness, and  put  a  force  under  his  command  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
expected  Banoogapen.  He  also  communicated  to  him  the  use  of  the  futra 
jebom,  and  having  rendered  him  in  every  respect  superior  to  his  foe,  sent  him 
from  camp,  attended  with  music. 

Verabawgoo  advanced,  and  his  van  meeting  that  of  Banoogapen,  a  skirmish 
took  place,  in  which  that  of  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Both  armiea 
soon  after  engaged  for  a  whole  day;  Veerabawgoo's  was  obliged  to  fail 
back  and  join  their  respective  commanders  (the  Ettoo  Verauls),  who  thereupon 
advanced  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  and  engaged  that  of  the  enemy ;  the 
whole  of  whose  troops  were  slain  by  the  Ettoo  Verauls.  Banoogapen  attacked 
them  singly  by  himself,  and  eventually  darted  the  ustrom  against  them,  which 
disabled  the  Ettoo  Verauls,  and  induced  them  to  call  on  Veerabawgoo  for 
help.  Veerabawgoo  then  opposed  Banoogapen,  and  both  darted,  from  their 
ruddums,  numerous  arrows  at  each  other,  fh>m  every  one  of  which,  as  it  flew, 
issued  thousands,  in  showers.  The  body  of  Banoogapen  being  covered  with 
wounds,  and  he  becoming  much  fatigued,  swooned  for  a  moment,  when 
Veerabawgoo  aimed  at  his  charioteer  and  killed  him.  He  then  cnt  off*  the 
flag  fixed  on  the  top  of  his  chariot,  then  the  horses,  and  lastly  the  chariot 
also.  Banoogapen,  on  recovering,  saw  that  he  was  nearly  overcome;  he, 
nevertheless,  took  courage,  and  aiming  ab  the  horses  of  his  opponent's  chariot, 
killed  one  of  them.  Veerabawgoo  then  drew  from  his  armed  chariot  a  weapon 
called  ifogerai/oudom,  and  drawing  close  up  to  Banoogapen,  gave  him  a  final 
blow,  which  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

Veerabawgoo  having  thus  slain  Banoogapen,  his  whole  army  returned  in 
triumph  with  the  Nava  Veerauls,  and  communicated  his  success  to  Soobra* 
monier. 

The  moment  Soorapurpana  heard  of  the  victory  of  Veerabawgoo  over  hia 
son  Banoogapen,  he,  in  great  rage,  ordered  his  ministers  to  prepare  a  greater 
force,  under  the  command  of  two  of  his  brave  generals.  His  third  son, 
Agnimogum  (face  of  fire),  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  brother  Banoogapen, 
and  of  their  father's  sorrow  and  rage,  pressed  forward,  and  offered  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army.  He  observed  to  his  father,  that  Banoogapen 
had  not  sufficient  experience ;  but  that  he  might  depend  on  his  prowess,  and 
be  assured  of  his  destroying  the  presumptuous  Deverguls,  and  causing  Soobra? 
monier  to  retreat 

Soorapurpana  was  highly  pleased  with  his  son  Agnimogam,  and  commending 
him,  he  detached  him  accordingly,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  accompanied  by 
the  two  sons  of  Banoogapen,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 

Naraden  Reshee  communicated  to  Soobramonier  the  news  of  the  march  of 
Agnimogum,  and  that  he  was  advancing  expeditiously  to  destroy  his  whole 
host.* 

[To  tie  concluded  next  moTith.^ 

•  We  have  not  intermeddled  with  the  spelling  of  proper  nama  In  the  MS.  copy  of  thii  article,  with 
which  we  an  obUgingly  fkvoured  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston.  J 
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TIi£  EAST-INDIA  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

To  th§  Editor  ofthg  Anatie  Joumai, 

Sim  :  Referring  to  a  Debate  at  the  East*lDdia  House  respecting  the  niili- 
tary  and  medical  services  in  India,  one  cannot  but  be  forcibly  struck  with  the 
deficiency  of  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  latter :  to  this  deficiency 
alone  can  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  the  medical  service,  as  to  its 
numbers,  and  as  to  the  want  of  adequate  remuneration  of  medical  officers, 
who  have  not  received  a  proportionate  share  of  consideration  with  the  o$oers 
of  the  civil,  military,  and  clerical  establishments. 

Having  nothing  to  eipect  from  any  changes  in  the  service,  or  its  increased 
remuneration,  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  interested  motives,  in  pointing  out 
the  incorrect  statements  of  the  Chairman,  re-echoed  by  Mr.  Wigram,  upon 
that  occasion.  In  so  doing  no  personal  disrespect  is  intended ;  the  sole  object 
being  a  statement  of  facts,  which,  it  is  hoped,  jnay  lead  to  more  mature  con- 
sideration of  so  important  a  subject. 

It  is  stated  that  *'  the  native  troops  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  medical 
staff,  while  ihe  King's  troops  rely  altogether  on  the  surgeons  attached  to  them  ;*' 
and  that  '^  the  Company's  troops  have  the  advantage  of  native  dressers, 
which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable." 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case : — a  battalion  in  tJte  Kin^s  serpice 
has  a  suigeon  and  two  European  assistants ;  generally  a  European  aerjeant 
in  hospital, — almost  always,  a  newly  arrived  assistant  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vice,-—one  or  two  dressers  or  pupils,  also  from  the  Company's  service;  and 
on  aU  occasions  of  epidemic  or  endemic  disease,  or  in  anj/  case  of  deficiency. 
Company's  assistants  are  attached  to  King's  regiments  (without  any  advantage 
to  themselves).  I  am  not  aware  of  any  advantage  from  the  Company's  stafi^ 
in^  which  the  icing's  regimental  service  does  not  partake,  as  to  assistance^ 
on  the  contrary,  during  my  period  of  service,  European  troops  have  evet 
been  considered  as  objects  of  the  first  anxiety. 

A  Company's  battalion  has  one  European  medical  officer  onfy ;  often  two 
battalions  are  under  one  medical  officer  (at  the  very  time  that  Company's 
assistants  are  lent  to  the  King's  service) :  it  is  true,  surgeons'  names  are  attached 
to  and  bandied  from  one  regiment  to  another,  but  the  members  of  the  regi- 
ment know  not  even  their  persons.  The  latest  army-list  from  Madras  will  shew 
that  not  a  surgeon  is  on  duty  with  the  corps  to  which  his  name  is  attached ; 
the  appointment  to  the  Nizam's  service — the  residencies, — garrisons, — and 
some  zillahs,  occupy  the  surgeons,  with  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen  regit 
ments  of  cavalry.  The  two  native  dressers  attached  to  a  battalion  are  very 
inadequate  to  the  proportion  of  aid  in  a  European  regiment ;  in  the  native 
regiment  the  single  European  medical  officer  (in  times  such  as  those  of  the 
late  few  years)  often  works  till  he  falls  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions  for  others, 
and  the  want  of  additional  assistance.  The  medical  officer  commences  bis 
professional  duties  after  long  and  forced  marches,  when  his  brother  officers 
retire  to  repose. 

It  is,  then,  clear  that  the  regimental  medical  service   of  the   Company  is 

not  on  a  par  ivilh  that  of  his  Majesty's  service;  and  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  the  loss  of  human  lives  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  mistaken 
economy,  of  not  sending  out  two  medical  officers  for  each  regiment.  It 
should  be  clearly  ascertained,  what  numbers  are  necessary  to  provide  for  all 
the  duties  of  staff,    garrisons,  residencies,   zillahs,   subsidiary  forces,  &c. ; 
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and  to  leave  to  every  regiment  two  assistants — o/tmiyt  pretent  for  dutjf  except 
in  case  of  ticktieU'^^bis  ultimately  would  prove  eeonomicaL 

On  the  subject  of  remuneration  of  the  Company's  medical  servants,  I  do 
not  suppose  it  can  be  contended  that  they  are  less  useful  than  the  other 
services ;  their  duties  are  constant  and  arduous,  not  dependant  oil  war  or 
peace.  The  acquirement  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  duties,  requires  aa 
expenditure  of  money  and  devotion  of  time  at  least  equal  to  the  other  ser- 
vices ;  indeed  considerably  exceeding  them,  except  the  chaplain.  The  expo* 
sure  of  life,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  greater  than  in  the  other  ser- 
vices ;  yet  the  medical  officer  cannot  receive  from  the  service  more  than  half 
the  retiring  advantages  of  the  military  officer,  however  long  he  may  devote  him^ 
eelf  to  the  service.  It  cannot  be  contended,  in  reply  to  this,  that  some  ten 
or  twenty  persons  have  retired  from  each  presidency  with  competence^ 
because  accident  has  thrown  these  few  in  the  way  of  advantages  not  open  tq 
the  service  generally ;  nor  will  the  consideration,  that  the  early  allowances 
of  the  surgeon  are  greater,  and  the  period  of  service  shorter,  than  those  of 
the  military  officer,  affect  the  question..  The  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the 
poiiHve  and  ultimate  reward  afforded  after  arduous  duties,  and  exile  from 
family  and  friends,  and  the  comparative  advantages  arising  out  of  the  respec- 
tive services. 

The  facts  are  simple  :  the  civilian  has  etnoluments  which  support  the  high 
station  he  holds,  enable  him  with  common  attention  to  save  a  tolerable  inde- 
pendence, and  to  pay  monthly  such  a  sum  as  secures  him  £1,000  a-year  for 
life. 

The  ntHitary  officer,  beginning  in  early  life,  supports  himself  (while  the 
medical  officer  is  at  great  expense);  gradually  gets  into  good  receipts,  and 
retires  on  the  pay  of  his  rank,  after  twenty-two  years,  but  may  remain  to 
secure  to  himself  £1,000  or  £1,200  a-year  retiring  pension.  The  medical 
officer  may  devote  his  life,  and  never  can  retire  on  more  than  half  the  sum,  or 
£500. 

The  chaplain,  who,  in  general  circumstances,  as  to  education,  expense, 
and  late  commencement  of  his  career,  is  the  only  one  in  the  situation  of  the 
medical  officer,  has  advantages  in  furlough  and  on  retirement,  superior  to 
Chdatter.  Why  ? — His  pay  from  the  outset  is  much  higher — more  than  double ! 
The  surgeon  commences  with  some  advantage  over  the  military  man,  but 
has  none  in  the  long-run ;  his  promotion  is  slow ;  his  chance  of  any  advan- 
tageous situation  very  uncertain.  He  is  compelled,  on  attaining  a  superior 
rank,  to  serve  in  it  two  years  before  he  can  get  the  pension  of  that  rank; 
and  no  dtxration  of  service  will  give  him  more  than  half  the  sum  granted  to 
the  military  officer.    He  cannot  get  more  than  £500  i>er  annum. 

Is  it  possible  that  all  this  can  be  known,  and  not  redressed  ?  I  believe  not ; 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  liberality  observed  by  the  Directors ;  but  it 
grants  an  active  representative  in  the  Court.  The  medical  body  are  not  nume* 
rous ;  and  they  do  not  attain  riches  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  offer  themselves  as 
Directors,  or  an  advocate  might  be  found. 

Cheltenham,  A  Retieju)  Suaoxon. 

Jan.  Bth,  IS^. 


ROUTS  ACROSS  THE  YOUMAH  MOUNTAINS. 

The  following  journal  contains  the  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  detach* 
ment  under  Lieut.  Trent,  which  crossed  the  Youmah  mountains  by  the 
Tongbo  pass,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  our  last  number.*  It  appears  in 
the  Government  Gazette  of  Calcutta. 

"  ^d  March.  We  left  Padong-Mew  at  half-past  five  a.  m.  ;  passed  the  village 
of  Namysuni^hy  it  consists  of  about  seventy  houses  and  200  inhabitants  j  and 
the  small  village  of  Majeetoo-Youah,  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses  and 
100  inhabitants.  Passed  the  deserted  village  of  Kougha-Ybuah,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  above  village ;  crossed  a  large  nullah,  about  150  yards  in 
breadth,  called  Dingah  Showah,  at  this  time  nearly  dry,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  gthe  interior,  and  runs  into  the  Irrawuddy,  by  the  Koopoo  nullah.  Ar- 
rived and  halted  at  the  village  of  Moonghee,  situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Koopoo:  the  village  has  about  100  huts,  but  few  inhabitants,  who  were  very 
friendly,  and  supplied  us  with  fowls,  eggs,  &c.  The  road  throughout  this 
day's  march  was  good,  and  fit  for  carriages  of  any  description  :  water  very 
plentiful. 

"I^th  March.  Marched  at  half-past  five  a.  m.  ;  low  hills  on  the  right  and 
left  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  covered  with  thick  forest  jungle;  passed 
the  small  deserted  village  of  Chaporee ;  crossed  the  Koopoo  nullah  :  on  the 
hills  to  the  right  a  few  pagodas  and  keoums  were  scattered ;  after  crossing  the 
Koopoo  we  lost  all  traces  of  the  road.  The  remainder  of  this  day's  march' 
was  on  the  bank  and  through  the  bed  of  the  above  nullah,  which  we  crossed 
fifteen  times :  there  was  no  water  procurable  from  it,  merely  b  few  stagnant 
pools,  and  the  camp  was  supplied  by  digging.  Halted  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Koopoo ;  the  road  very  bad  and  difficult,  owing  to  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  full  of  large  fragments  of  rocks,  consequently  unfit  for  the  passage  of 
carriages :  laden  bullocks  might  with  difficulty  pass. 

**  25th  March.  Marched  at  the  usual  hour ;  the  road,  or  path-way,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  much  the  same  as  yesterday  :  we  crossed  over  three  rangea 
of  low  hills,  thq  ascents  and  descents  extremely  steep.  The  first  part  of  the 
inarch  lay  through  the  bed  of  yesterday's  nullah,  which  we  crossed  twenty- 
two  t^mes,  ascending  almost  imperceptibly :  the  Koopoo  runs  off  to  the 
southward :  halted  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  clear  running  hill* stream.  The 
road  to-day  was  bad,  and  unfit  for  carriages  or  laden  cattle  of  any  description : 
the  country  throughout  the  march  dry  and  parched,  the  hills  covered  with 
low  jungle. 

**  £6th  March.  Marched  at  the  usual  hour ;  the  march  to-day  extremely 
harassing;  passed  over  two  ranges  of  high  hills,  in  some  places  very  steep,  so 
much  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  use  our  hands  as  well  as  feet;  crossed  two 
dry  nullahs,  and  halted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Matoun  Showey  nullah,  ^ 
clear  running  stream;  the  hills  still  covered  with  thick  jungle;  road  quite 
impassable  for  laden  cattle  of  any  description. 

**  27th  March.   Started  at  the  usual  hour ;  left  the  Matoun  Showey  nullkV 

on  our  left,  and  passed  over  two  ranges  of  low  hUls ;  observed  the  marks  of 

wild  elephants  and  buffidoes ;  crossed  three  dry  nullahs,  and  halted  on  the 

left  bank  of  yesterday's  nullah :  the  road  to-day  much  the  same  as  yesterdays 

but  with  plenty  of  water  in  the  nullah. 

•*28th 
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**  28th  March.  Marched  at  five  a.  m.  ;  left  the  Matoun  Showey  nullah  on 
our  left;  passed  over  three  ranges  of  low  hills,  and  again  met  with  the  above 
nullah.  The  remaining  part  of  this  day*s  march  was  in  the  bed  and  along  the 
banks  of  it,  which  we  crossed  thirty-one  times :  halted  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  nullah,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Youroah  hills,  which  separate  the  pro- 
vinces of  Arracan  and  Ava.  The  march  to^ay  was  attended  with  considerable 
toil,  the  rocks  on  the  bed  of  the  nullah  being  very  sharp  and  pointed :  a 
number  of  our  Birmah  coolies  here  deserted,  which  put  us  to  very  great 
inconvenience  for  the  carriage  of  our  provisions. 

"  29th  March.  Marched  at  day-break :  the  first  part  of  our  march  lay 
through  the  bed  of  yesterday's  nullah,  which  we  crossed  fifteen  times;  the 
nullah  branches  off  to  the  right  and  left.  We  now  perceived  the  great 
Youmah  hills,  and  b^an  to  ascend  by  a  tongue  of  land  branching  from  them ; 
the  path  was  most  abrupt  and  difficult  of  ascent ;  numerous  elephant  tracts 
were  here  perceptible.  The  perpendicular  state  of  the  road  was  such  that  we 
had  considerable  difficulties  to  encounter,  using  our  hands,  and  holding  on  by 
bamboos  or  other  jungle,  to  enable  us  to  make  good  our  way.  At  two  p.  m. 
halted  to  allow  the  coolies  and  stragglers  to  come  up :  started  again  at  three 
o'clock ;  the  whole  face  of  the  hills  was  covered  with  the  thick  male  bamboo, 
which  we  were  necessitated  to  force  througii :  our  progress  was  very  slow  and 
harassing. 

"  The  road  to-day  impassable  for  cattle  of  any  description.  The  scenery 
around  us  had  a  most  pleasing  effect :  the  hills  covered  with  a  bright  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  clouds  rolling  beneath  us,  at  once  presented  a  sight  novel  and 
grand.  To-day  our  ascent  by  barometer  was  about  4,000  feet:  the  track 
difficult,  and  we  often  lost  our  road,  which  was  discoverable  only  by  notches 
in  the  bamboos,  which,  if  once  missed,  caused  us  to  retrace  our  steps 
till  again  discovered.  Our  march  to-day  commenced  at  sunrise,  and  ended  at 
sunset :  we  attempted  at  various  stages  of  our  march  to  procure  water,  but 
were  unable  to  obtain  any. 

**  30th  March.  Started  as  usual;  the  morning  hazy,  the  clouds  rolling 
beneath  us  like  the  agitated  ocean,  which  continued  during  the  whole  of  this 
day's  march ;  the  ascent  still  steep  and  difficult,  and  at  eleven  ▲.  m.  distant 
fi'om  the  last  encampment,  the  barometer  stood  at  25.64;  thermometer 
attached  75°»  and  detached  80^ :  this  appears  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the 
Youmah  range  where  we  crossed.  The  general  feature  of  the  country  on  the 
hills,  the  same  as  yesterday :  our  march  was  again  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
yet  we  advanced  little  more  than  ten  miles.  Wild  elephants  were  seen  by  the 
camp.  We  now  were  descending  toward  the  plains  of  Arracan,  when  the  face 
of  the  country  began  to  change  its  aspect ;  the  thick  bamboo  jungle  gave  place 
to  lofty  magnificent  trees,  covered  with  rich  foliage,  and  presenting  to  the 
beholder  a  scene  of  fertility  highly  pleasing.  We  were  again  disappointed  in 
procuring  water,  and  obliged  to  send  people  into  the  valley  below,  who,  by 
digging  wells,  procured  a  smal(  supply,  very  brackish,  and  not  of  sufficient 
quality  for  the  use  of  our  camp, 

''  3Ist  March.  Started  at  half-past  five ;  the  march  to-day  was  one  of  great 
toil  and  difficulty,  not  a  drop  of  water  being  procurable,  and  the  people 
falling  on  the  road  from  fatigue  and  thirst :  although  some  water  bad  been 
procured  the  day  before,  it  was  of  so  bad  a  quality,  and  so  scantily  supplied, 
that  the  people  b^an  to  despair  of  gaining  this  necessary  staff  of  life,  and  it 
required  much  persuadoa  to  keep  their  spirits  from  giving  way  to  despair : 

the 
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the  Burmese  here  behaved  most  nobly ;  notwithstanding  the  &t]gue  of  the 
march,  and  being  obliged,  when  we  halted,  to  send  into  the  valley  for  water, 
they  retraced  their  steps,  carrying  with  them  bamboos,  filled  with  this  neces- 
sary article,  for  the  sepoys  and  followers  who  had  dropped  on  the  road :  some 
of  our  people  came  into  camp  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  was  the  same  as  yesterday ;  we  descended .  very 
rapidly  towards  the  plains. 

**  1st  April.  Marched  at  the  usual  hour,  still  descending  towards  the  plains, 
and  meeting  with  numerous  tracks  of  wild  elephants;  the  guides  frequently 
lost  their  way ;  we  passed  over  eight  ranges  of  low  hills,  covered  with  thick 
jnngle.  At  two  f.  m.  halted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yankooah  nullah,  which 
our  people  approached  with  delight;  this  stream  is  transparently  clear,  and 
was  hailed  with  joy  after  so  many  days  of  anxious  solicitude.  Nature  here 
has  scattered  a  scenery  highly  picturesque,  which  we  were  the  more  disposed  to 
admire  as  we  had  been  so  many  days  closed  up  in  forest  jungle.  We  now 
looked  forward  to  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  the  end  of  our  journey :  we 
here  rested  for  the  remainder  of  the  day;  the  road  from  the  hills  to  the  plain 
was  the  same  as  yesterday,  ofiering  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  advance 
of  laden  cattle  or  carriages. 

"  £d  April.  The  first  part  of  our  march  lay  along  and  through  the  bed  of 
yesterday's  nullah,  which  we  crossed  fourteen  times ;  the  nullah  was  full  of 
large  masses  of  broken  rocks,  deposited  during  the  rains  from  the  mountain 
torrents ;  left  the  Yankooah  nullah,  and  passed  over  a  low  range  of  hilltf, 
and  entered  a  beautiful  country  interspersed  with  hillocks ;  at  two  p.  m.  halted 
at  the  small  village  of  Tongho,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the 
Burmese  country,  we  beheld  inhabitants ;  it  consists  of  about  twenty  hutsj 
and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  large  salt-water  river,  which  the  natives 
called  the  Tongho  river;  the  road  to-day  was  good,  and  might  be  made 
passable  for  carriages  of  any  description ;  we  stopped  here  three  days  to  pro- 
cure boats  for  our  party  to  enable  us  to  proceed  to  Ramree.  The  distance 
from  Padong-Mew  to  Tongho  is  little  more  than  eighty  miles.' 
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SONNET. 

FAME. 


What's  reputation  ?    Can  a  garland  hung 

Upon  the  warrior's  bier  recall  his  breath ; 

Or  posthumous  applauses  warm  the  tongue 

Steeped  in  the  freezing  pool  of  horrid  death  ? 

In  vain  would  music's  sweetest  notes  be  sung, 

Fraught  with  inspiring  eulogy,  among  . 

The  tenants  of  the  mouldering  cells  beneath. — 

But  yet,  though  Fame  nor  rescues  from  the  grave, 

Nor  wards  the  blows  that  fill  it;  let  fair  Fame 

Due  honour,  gratitude,  affection  have; 

She's  Virtue's  firm  ally: — who  gain  a  name? — 

The  great,  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave. 

To  think,  at  the  last  hour,  that  we  may  save 

Somethiitg  firom  death,  gives  joy  heaven  does  not  blame. 


EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

'  M.  Chaupollion  has  published,  at  Florence,  a  **  Letter  to  the  Duke  de 
Blacaad'AuYps  on  the  new  Hieroglyphical  System  of  Messrs.  Spohnand  Seyf" 
farth/*  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  an  article  inserted  in  our  last 
Volume,  p.  153.  The  reply  of  M.  Chauipollion  is  so  interesting,  in  many 
respects,  that  we  shall  give  a  translation  of  it  at  length.* 

*^The  two  works  published  by  Mr.Seyffiirth,  on  Egyptian  writing,  and 
especially  his  Rudimenta  Hieroglyphicetf  came  to  my  knowledge  some  months 
back ;  an  attentive  examination  of  them  soon  convinced  me  that  Mr.  Seyf&rth, 
or  Mr.  Spohn,  whose  doctrines  that  young  scholar  has  adopted,  extended  and 
propagated,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  illusions  which  the  study 
of  the  original  relics  could  alone  dissipate,  had  conceived  a  system  altogether 
arbiti-itry  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  texts ;  a  system  which,  like 
that  of  Kircher,  rested  upon  no  scries  of  certain  facts,  but  was  founded  upon 
assertions  or  views  quite  peculiar.  I  wished  to  leave  to  the  learned,  who,  by 
.their  previous  studies,  are  the  proper  judges  in  this  case,  the  office  of  weighing 
the  real  value  of  this  new  method,  and  of  deciding  whether  this  novel  system 
is  superior,  in  clearness,  certainty,  and  proof,  to  that  which  I  have  proposed ; 
I  have^  therefore,  refrained  hitherto  from^  publishing  my  opinion  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  did  hope,  moreover,  that  men  of  erudition,  as  well  as  those  who 
attend  occasionally  to  this  branch  of  archaeology,  would  speedily  percdve 
what  could  be  expected  from  the  system  of  Messrs.  Spohn  and  Seyffioth,  when 
they  learned  that,  after  these  two  scholars  had  published  the  reading  and  the 
iranslaHon  of  an  Egyptian  manuscript  in  the  cabinet  at  Paris,  the  Greek  text  of 
this  very  manuscript^  discovered  in  London  by  Dr.  Young,  did  not  confirm^  in 
one  single  point,  the  version  of  these  two  German  scholars :  a  circumstance 
which  plainly  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
inethod.  But  this  fact,  which  is  susceptible  of  easy  proof,  since  the  Egyptian 
text  and  the  Greek  text  of  this  manuscript  are  both  published,  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  all  the  efiect  which  might  have  been  expected.  Many 
persons,  who  indeed  are  not  deeply  acquainted  either  with  Mr.  Seyffarth*8 
8}'8tem  or  with  mine,  but  who  nevertheless  know  that  all  the  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions (that  is,  all  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  accompanied  by  their  Greek  transla- 
tion, and  brought  from  Egypt  during  the  last  four  years)  clearly  confirm  my 
system,  which  was  made  public  before  their  discovery ;  and  expressly  contra- 
dict the  system  of  Mr.  Seyffiirth,  which  is  applicable  to  them  in  no  respect ; 
many  of  these  persons,  I  say,  still  afiect,  notwithstanding,  to  hesitate,  in  a 
state  of  pretended  philosophical  doubt,  between  the  two  systems.  Others, 
more  conveniently,  though  more  fatally  for  science,  giving  thiemselves  no  pains 
to  examine  on  whieh  side'  truth  is  to  be  found,  loosely  declare  that  we  know 
nothing  positively  yet  respecting  the  graphic  system  of  the  Egyptians. 

**  In  this  state  of  things,  sir,  you  desire  to  learn  of  me  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  which  my  system  differs  from  that  promulgated  by  Messrs. 
Spohn  and  Seyfiarth,  and  to  know  my  opinion  upon  the  grounds  of  the  latter. 
Anxious  to  difiiise  light  upon  an  archaeological  discussion,  of  the  importance 
of  which  your  Exci^lency  is  fully  aware,  a  discussion  which  It  is  desirable  to 
see  speedily  terminated,  interested  solely  in  the  pr6gre«  of  science,  I  will 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  question  to  its  real  merits,  by  explaining,  briefly  and 
comparatiTely,  the  basevof  both  systeriis. 

*  *  The 
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''The  wofic»  poUislied  iiRdar  the  title  of  Pridi  iu  S^$i^me  RUrogl^ique. 
coniprebeiids  the  whole  of  my  4loctriiie  respecting  the  B^ptien  graphic  nysteiD. 
It  coQteins,  I  helieve,  no  uaertion  not  demonstrated  and  supported  by  the 
quotation  of  a  very  great  number  of  (acts  taken  from  the  original  monuments, 
and  which  every  person  may  verify* 

**  The  Rudimenia  Hierogiypkkci  of  Mr.  Seyffarth  qonsist,  on  the  contrary*  of 
thirty-seven  paragraphs,  containing  a  brief  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
banes  of  his  system ;  the  author  has  not  deemed  it  requisite  to  cite  the  ancient 
<athorities  or  monumental  iM^ts,  from  whence  he  deduces  bis  principles. 

i"  I  have»  therefore*  proceeded  by  a  deduction  from  material  fiicts*  and  th^ 
leariied  German  has  constructed  his  system  ij  priori;  a  method  which  no 
Und  of  solid  study  canudmit.  Having  pnrvued  two  modes  of  investigatioa 
ineurxeeearches  so  dhfibreat*  it  is  natural  that  our  respective  resiAs  sfaouM 
poaseas  nothing  in  common. 

**  The  first  fruit  of  my  researches  was  to  discover*  in  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptious  (taking,  for  the  starting  point  of  my  operatbas,  the  bilini^  moto- 
mentof  Rosetta)  the  simultaneoua  use  of  three  species  of  cfaarmcten  :U.lst^ 
f^trdtifoe  tkarmeterty  or  auch  as  represent  the  fornss  ef  the  objects  they 
eapreea;  -ddly,  tymdoHoal  tkmiwUrts  3diy,  fknmeHc  ekarmeters^  or  these 
which  reptesented  souncL 

**  The  ancient  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  Clement  ef  Alexandria  iSirom^ 
Vb,  r»  eec  4),  who  of  all  others  has  given  us  the  most  circumstantial  detaiis 
respecting  the  system  of  Egyptian  writing,  informs  us,  in  fiurt,  that  hierogfty* 
phical  writing  consisted  of  three  sorter— 

.  ^  Krst,  by  means  of  ieiters,  that  is,  by  the  txpreition  </moft2f-^«i  rm  wf^tm 
ffttPM*,!  ,^)bese  are  the  phonetic  characters  of  my  system. 

Secondly,  by  the  imiiaiion  of  the  ol^ect  to  be  expreeBed«»Mv»  p^tmtio^ 
theJiguraUoe  characters  of  my  system. 
r,  tropically,,  by  Mymbok  and  enigma^'^T^nammi  9«f«i  «vyiv  nm^ws^n 
Aeae  aro  the  tymbaUeml  ehacacters  of  my  aystem. 

"  My  .first  general  results,  obtained  only  from  the  comparative  examination 
ef  aMNRmcnta,  are  thus  perfiMstly  in  harmony  with  what  claswcal  antiquity  has 
uaaniroousiy  tmamitled  to  us  upon  this  sul^ect 

"  The  system  of  Mr.  Seyffiirth  is,  on  the  contrery,  in  dtreet  oppesidon,  in 
lespect  to  this  fimdamental  pomt,  with  monuments  as  well  aa  with  authors. 

"  Cirst,  the  learned  German  dioes  not  admit,in  fact,  JSguraiipe  chamcterain 
liwlneroi^yphieal  texU  {Mmdim.  Merogl.  eec.  US,  note  107);  hut  Id  rejecting 
irfthout  cause  the  assertieu  ef  the  ancients  on  this  head,  how  happens  it  that 
km  did  not  discover  thejMtoal  existenoe  of  these  characters  upon  tboee  monur 
aeols  wUoh.he  has  been  able  to  study  ?  The  copy  In  his  posfflpsion  of  the 
WwoglypUcal  iuscviptioo  of  Roeetta  (an  mscription  upon  which  he  tells  us  he 
lbs  fbtnided  hiU'^sleai)  must  have  been  vary  incorrect,  since  he  baa  not  per* 
eelvedaay^^uraeietfchaiucterB there:  tnl^wf  (line  4%  i^mpie  (lines  4»  9,  11, 
A&X  0kiU  (line  5),  prieMi  and  prietieueg  (fines  5,  !£,  twice,  end  13)  im0ge 
Ome€),  «Bi%##<line  7)»  tlalue (twice  in  line  8),  okifM/(three  tittkes  inline  8^ 
twicetnliim.a),  eipM(line9X  Mn^M (fine  ^XF^V^Mefy  (line 9X  Mn (line 
18X  and  Jlaf^  (line  14);  these  iesage-characCera  occur  in  those  parts  of  the 
Irfmglyphical  text  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Greek  fxixt  where  .such  . 
■eijes.taeee  4i<thietly  mentioned,  I  observe^  in  addition  to  theae  derfsive  faot% 
^let  there  are  no  manuscripts,  that  tjiere. Is  np  single  eern  Amongst  the 
ebousands  of  B^tian:  koM^^mUgfs  existing  in  Sorope  .or  elaewhere^  in  the 
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hieroglyphical  legends,  of  >vbich  it  would  Dot  be  easy  to  point  out  figurative 
characters  in  abundance :  this  kind  of  character  doea  therefore  exiit  in  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  although  not  remarked  by  Messrs.  Spohn  and  Sej^ffartb. 
,  ''  Secondly,  these  learned  persons  recognize  as  little  the  existence  of  the  sym- 
bolical^ enigmatical^  or  tropical  characters,  in  the  hieroglyphical  texts.  I  ac- 
knowledge that,  upon  this  point,  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  utmost  astonishment 
at  this  contradiction,  in  a  manner  so  formal  and  without  any  species  of  proof, 
of  a  fact  which  ail  classical  antiquity  concurs  in  attesting,  and  which  is  even 
confirmed  by  the  most  superficial  study  of  the  Egyptian  relics :  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Plutarch,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eusebius,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  a  multitude  of  other  aurora,  not  only  speak  of 
the#yiBtMico/ characters  of  Egyptian  writing,  but  even  cite  a  great  number 
of  them,  ^he  explanation  of  which  they  give^  and  which  we  find  upon  the 
original  monuments  with  a  value  evidently  analogous.  Moreover,  we  possess, 
ia  the  work  of  Horapollo,  the  very  translation  of  a  book  written  by  an  ancient 
]^gypt]an,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  explaining  a  very  long  series  of  jrym* 
hoUcal  characters  belonging  to  Egjrptian  hieroglyphical  writing.  Can  we 
hesitate  a  ringle  moment?  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  classic  authors  and 
mooument^  affirming  and  demonstrating  the  existence  of  symbolical  signs  in 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Egyptians ;  on  the  other,  Messrs.  Spohn  and 
Seyffiuth,  who  pretend  to  deny  systematically  the  existence  of  this  order  x>f 
characters,  without  producing  the  least  proof'  in  support  of  such  an  assertion. 
I  am  astonished  that  Mr.  Seyfiarth  should  not  have  perceived  in.the.Rosetta 
inscription,  the  words  goU  silver^  g^ods,  goody  power^  namey  JSgypt,  pane' 
^  gyric,  gody  Ufe,  Hmngy  day,  month,  year,  writing,  &c.  &c.  in  the  Greek  text, 
rendered  in  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  hieroglyphical  text  by  isolated 
characters,  very  evidently  symbolical. 

**  Thirdly,  according  to  these  scholars,  hiero^yphic  writing  is  composed  only 
of  ckaraeter  letters^  that  is,  of  signs,  which,  taken  individually,  represent  a 
sound ;  every  hieroglyphic  is  phonetic,  according  to  Messrs.'  Spohn  and  Seyf- 
fiirth,  who  recognize  only  a  writing  altogether  alphabetical  in  that  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Thb  opinion  is  opposed  at  once  (as  it  hais  been  shewn)  to  momimenta 
and  to  authors,  who  agree  in  describing  three  sorts  of  characten  in.  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  writing,  one  figurative,  another  symbolic,  and  the  third  phonetic. 
**  1  flatter  myself  that  I  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  certaio 
Buaber  of  phometie  characters  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  systynn ;  .'but  I 
took  good  care  not  to  gentraliie  my  discovery  too  far ;  I  have  confined  its 
applieation  within  Chose  limits  which  the  monuments  themselves  assign.  My 
alphabet,  published  more  than  fodr  years  ago,  has  received,  and  still  receives 
didly,  aew  eonfifmations,  either  by  means  of  bilingual  inscriptions  diacoyerod 
in  Egypt,  or  by  the  feliintous  applidations  which  have  becfn  made  ^<>£  it  to. the 
great  monuments  of  Egypt  by  Mn  H*  Salt,  his  Britafnoic  Majesty's  Consuli- 
^eneml  at  Cairo,  who,  previous  to  these  experiments,  whi^h  he  has  h^  the 
noble  candour  to  make  public,  had  absolutely  declared  aigainst  my  systemt  The 
Aiocess  of  my  researches  is  ehtirely  owing  to  the  rule  which  I  pr^cribed-  to 
nyself  in  studies  so  pregnant  with  illusions  as  these,  namely,  to  proceed  only 
npon  materifil  facts  /  to  establish  upon  tiiem  my  convictions,  sud  then  to 
explain  them  cltarly  £^r  the  conviction  of  odiers.  Thus,  for  example,  my 
jdphabet  is  founded  upon  the  comparisoii  of  the  proper  names  Ptolemy  luid 
deopatroy  written  in  hierpgiyphies ;  proper  names  which  are  doubtless  those  of 
these  two  peraonages,  as  was  previously  demonatrated  by  the  three  texts  of 
ibe  KoflMa^ inscription,  and  the  Greek  insdriptioii  engraved  upon  the  base  of 
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the  Egyptian  obelisk  a^  Philce.  By  means  of  hierogiyphie  letters,  of  which 
these  two  Daises  give  roe  the  certain  value,  I  was  enabled  easily  to  discover 
upon  monuments  the  hieroglyphical  names  of  all  the  Greek  kings  and  queens 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  vim^ous  legends  of  fourteen  Roman  emperors ;  it  was 
by  means  of  these  names,  which  were  corrected,  one  by  another,  that  I  com- 
pleted with  absolute  certainty  my  hieroglyphical  alpbabeL  It  contiuns  more 
than  I^  characters  really  distinct  in  form.  My  alphabet,  in  short,  resbupon 
a  solid  basis,  since  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  unexceptionally  (as  I  have 
done)  the  value  of  each  of  its  constituent  elements. 

'"Although  Mr.  Seyfiarth's  system  admits  only  signs  purely  alphabetical^  in 
E^ptian  writing,  we  seek  in  vain  to  find  in  his  works  on  what  data^  on  what 
demonstrative  fbct,  he  ofiers  to  our  fieuth  (and  the  expression  is  not  far-fetched) 
an  immense  taUe^  comprehending  a  popular  alphabet,  composed,  according  to 
his  account,  of  6,000  characters !  This  number  will  indeed  appear  very  mode- 
rate if  we  consider  that  Mr.  Spohn  attempted  to  demonstrate,  by  an  algebraic  / 
formula,  the  possibility  that  the  sum  of- the  Egyptian  alphabetical  letters; 
hierogiyphie  as  well  ^B  hieratic,  amounted  to  675,000 !  Happily,  in  a  case  of 
tins  sort,  an  algebraic  formula  is  not  sufficient  to  establish,  in  point  of  fiict,  an 
assertion  contrary  to  good  sense.  At  present,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the 
6,000  alphabetical  characters  of  Mr.  Seyflbrth. 

**  I  shall  repeat  on  this  occasion  what  I  have  said  elsewhere  t  the  very  consi- 
derable number  of  ortgioal  Egyptian  monuments  which  I  have  studied,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  museums  or  collections  of  France  and  Italy, 
have  furnished  me  with  kittle  more  than  800  or  900  hieroglyphic  characters 
really  cfistinct  in  form.  It  will  consequently  be  a§|Led  how  it  could  happen  that 
Messrs.  Spohn  and  Seyffarth,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  collections  either  of 
France  or  Italy,  and  probably  very  few  of  those*  to  be  found  in  Germany, 
could  have  exaggerated  to  sueh  an  extent  the  number  of  the  signs  of  Egyptian 
writing.  It  is  also  difficult  to  conceive  how  Mr.  ScyfRirth  can  present  us  at  the 
close  of  bis  work  with  such  an  enormous  series  of  pretended  Egyptian  alphabe- 
tical characters.  It  is  possible  that  this  colossal  table  has  prejudiced  many 
persons  in  favour  of  the  new  system :  I  confess  that  it  is  a  matchless  efibrt  of 
patience,  but  it  displays  neither  exactitude  nor  fidelity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  1st,  that  three  parts,  at  least,  of  the  signs  engraved  and  explained  iii 
this  table  never  really  existed  on  any  original  Egyptian  monument ;  and  MLj^ 
that  these  ori^nal  monuments  exhibit,  ordinarily,  a  very  great  number  of 
signs  which  are  vainly  sought  in  the  immense  alphabet  of  Mr.  Se^'ffarth. 

**  But  all  this  may  be  easily  explained :  the  two  learned  Germans  have  had  the' 
misfortune  to  labour,  in  flecyphering  Egyptian  vrritings,  not  upon  originai  texts 
inscribed  upon  obelisks,  mummies,  bas-reliefs,  papyri,  &c.,  but  upoii  designt 
imd  engravings  of  inscriptions  executed  in  Europe  by  artists  who,  in  general, 
do  not  express  truly  what  is  found  upon  the  originals  they  profess  to  copy,  but 
only  what,  with  their  inexperienced  eyes,  they  think  they  see.  Hence  this 
extraordinary  number  of  pretended  hieroglyphic  signs,  which  are,  in  fact,  only 
errors  or  unintentional  creations  of  modern  designers  and  engravers.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Seyiikrth,  venerating  the  characters  reproduced  by  these 
^gravers,  even  to  the  smallest  touch,  has  discovered  occasionally  a  new  sign,  ' 
or  the  decomposiHon  of  signs,  either  by  marks  of  a  change  of  value,  which  he 
has  named  diacriiical  linesy  or  by  simple  ornaments — for  this  scholar  has  dis- 
covered omamenled  letters,  even  in  the  demotic  writing,  the  number  of  signs 
in  which  is  multiplied  almost  tenfold  by  the  aid  of  these  fanciful  variations  or 
distinctions. 
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"  It  appean,  therefor^  evident  to  me  th«t  a  tystaa  establkhednpOQ  ludi 
YuinouB  bases  can  conduct  only  to  conclusions  contrary  to  tratb^  and  if  not. 
kijurioiiSy  at  least  .useless  (o  science.  The  unfortunate  experiment  whidi  had 
been  ihadey  by  the  authors  thenaelvesy  in  the  application  of  the  system  to  the. 
Egyptian  m^nuicript  of  Paris^  of  which  they  were  ignorant  that  a  Greek 
translation  was  hi  existence,  ailbrds  the  exact  means  of  judging  of  the  ooafi* 
deuce  due  to  all  the  other  transhitioos  attempted  by  the  medidm  of  this  same 
method. 

^  The  system  of  Messrs,  Spohn  and  SeyiRuryi,  which,  as  may  have  been 
afrehdy  sden,  b  formally  opposed  to  historical  authority^  and  which  is  (if  I  may 
so  express  it)  alien  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  since  it  explains  a  very  const* 
derable  number  of  signs  which  those  monuments  do  not  exhibily  is,  besides^ 
in  contradiction  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  all  tisaes  and  places.  Is  it, 
in  fiict,  credible,  that  a  people  should  agree,  to  use  an  gipkabetiotU  system 
composed  of  6,000  letters?  Can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  a  child  must 
have  been  obliged  to  dass  in  his  memory  more  than  200  arbitrary  sigds  before 
It  was  able  to  represent  a  singU  one  of  the  twenty<^ve  sounds  or  articulataona 
of  bis  spdLen  language  ? 

^  Unfi>rtunatdy,  Mr.  Seyilarth  carries  improbability  still  further;  siaoe^  not 
content  with  the  enormous  alphabet  of  6«000.  characters,  he  is  obl%ed,  in 
order  to  reconcile  whut  he  calls  his  transcriptions  from  the  Egyptian  texts^  to 
suppose  sUIl  that  each  sign,  amongst  these  thousands  of  disracters,  hap  not 
a  fixed  value,  but  is  capable  of  exprassiqg  two, /our,  and  even  w  diflbreni 
letters.  What  an  endless  and  Inextricable  Isbyrinth  1  The  readii^  of  a 
written  text,  according  to  tjiis  method,  must  be  a  coqtinuM  divinatioo,  A 
system  built  upon  such  suppositions  as  these  is  condemned  in  the  outset^by  tb« 
fiict  oi  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  existence. 

^  Let  uA,  however,  consent  to  believe  possible  what  cannot  be ;  let  us  admit 
with  the  aiithor  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system,  and  see  what  ita 
application  to  the  Egyptian  texts  will  produce.  If  the  system  of  Mr.  Seyf* 
fiuth  be  well  founded,  the  transcription  of  an  hieroglyphical  text,  by  means  of 
the  new  alphabet,  oug^t  necessarily  to  produce  (since,  according  to  him»  it  is 
entirely  alphabeticfd)  words,  plirases,  and  periods  belonging  to  the  Egypdaa 
hinguage,  and  disposed  in  conformity  to  its  grenunatical  rules. 

^It  has  beep  demonstrated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  words  iii  the  ancient 
E^ptian  tongue  are  preserved  in  the  language,  called  Coptic,  which  is  andent 
Egyptian  written  with  Greek  letters,  and  interapersed  with  a  number  of  Greek 
words,  introduced  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  people,  but  subject  to 
the  rules  of  E^gyptian  grammar.  The  reading  of  the  E^ptian  texts,  after  the 
jnethod  of  the  learned  German,  should  therefore  produce  words  and  phrases^ 
if  not  absolutely  identical  with,  at  least  approximating  very  closely  to,  the 
Coptic  langui^. 

**  But  this  never  happens.  If  those  scholan  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Coptic  tongue  will  examine  the  transcriptions  of  Mr.  Sc^rffiuth,  they  will  peiw 
ceive,  from  reading  the  first  line,  that  there  is  neither  £|gyptian  syntax  nor 
SIgyptian  forms  of  grammar,  nor  Egyptian  words,  unless  they  are  complaisant 
enough  to  consider,  for  example,  the  words  io,  aoo,  oat,  galou,  moeoooe^ 
eaoAa,  tkehich,  ^c.  which  Mr.  Seyffiffth  thinks  he  can  read  in  the  Egyptian 
tmX^  as  identical  with  the  genuine  Coptic  words  M  (life),  ntmti  (god),  oMk 
(to  add),  mMl  (sacrifice),  ftna^vt  (altera),  oueb  (priest^  ouoM  (libatk>n)^ 
which  the  learned  German  cites  to  justify  his  translation.    We  shall  see^  by 

and 
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mad  hje,  tlnit  it  is  only  by  means  of  arbitrary  suppositions  and  changes  of 
▼alue  in  the  characters^  that  Mr.  Seyflhrtfa  is  able  painfuUy  to  produce  such 
words  as  the  aforegoing,  which  belong  to  no  known  tongue^  but  of  which  he 
■erertbeless  giTes  us  the  meaning. 

**  Those  persons  who  aps  acquainted  with  Coptic,  and  have  studied  my  plan; 
qrrtematicaiiy,  wiH  remark,  cii  the  contrary,  that,  in  my  difliercnt  works,  th* 
application  of  my  alphabet,  formed  of  signs  the  value  of  which  is  at  once  fixed 
and  established  by  palpable  facts,  being  made  to  those  parts  of  the  hierogfy* 
phicBl  texts  where  characters  of  sound  are  dbcovered,  the  result  invariably 
gives  words,  perfectly  identical  with  those  in  Coptic,  which  the  general  sense  of 
the  inscriptioii-  requires  in  this  place.  It  is  thus  that,  io  my  PrSau  of  the 
graphic  system  of  the  Egyptians,  I  have  established,  in  the  hieroglyphicaf 
texts,  the  eifistence  of  most  of  the  monosyllables  or  dissyllables,  which  in' 
CepCie  express  the  grammatical  modifications,  as  well  as  that  of  a  mnltitiid* 
ef  terms,  such  asnomw,  promoum^  vwrbs^  adjedhes,  preposUiamSy  and  cot^unc^ 
ikmtf  which  are  found  in  the  Coptic.  I  have,  moreover,  read  upon  monu* 
vents  the  names  of  most  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  just  as  the  ancient  Oreska 
ksfe  transmitted  them  to  us;  proper  names  always  written,  hierogiyphicaUy, 
in  a  fixed  and  invariable  manner;  so  that  I  have  never  been  focced,  like  Mr, 
fleyi&rth,  to  suppose  that  the  name  of  Osiris,  for  example,  b  found  in  on*, 
aad  the  same  text,  of  seven  small  eolumns,  written  in  five  difierent  modsa, 
naowly,  Oianas^  (Ur^  Ojor,  (Hser,  and  lastly;  OMmx, 

"Bodk  an  the  radical  diftrences  which  distingmsh  the  ^rstem  pf  M.8e^Ar(k 
fnm  that  widch  I  had  previously  proposed.  My  work  is  sustained  upon  mate*' 
Md  fiKta;  that  of  the  leanied  German  rests  only  upon  a  series  of  soppositioiis. 
The  results  which  have  alsb  been  already  obtained  ftsbm  numerous  appliqadbos' 
of  my  system,  have  enriched  history  with  several  centuries  of  genuiaje  htu; 
at  the  same  time  that  tfaiey  daily  illustrate  more  and  more  the  reHmus  system 
of  andent  Egypt ;  an  immense  oonceptioo,  which  ineludes  the  original  source 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  rdigious  creeds  and  philosophical  systems  adopted 
by  thenadent  nations  of  the  west. 

^  I  ain  encouraged  to  hope,  that  from  this  rapid  exposition  of  facts^  the 
Isamed  will  be  enabled  to  pronounce  upon  the  comparative  claims  of  Mr* 
8eyfihrth*s  system  and  mine.  They  will  have  to  choose  between  a  system 
opposed  to  dassicid  authorities,  contradicted  by  monuments,  and  which  all 
the  Mfiiigual  inscriptions  demonstrate  to  be  ilUfounded,  or  altogether  vain  ^ 
and  a  method  in  perfect  accordance  with  andent  authors,  founded  upoD 
erigfatal  monuments,  and  which  has  been  confirmed,  Ist,  by  the  hieroglyphieal 
and -Greek  inscriptions  on  four  Egyptian  mummies  now  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Turin ;  ^ly,  by  several  iMlingual  papyri  in  the  collections  of  Paris,  Turin, 
and  London ;  Sdly,  by  several  bilingual  obeUdcs  in  the  Salt  collection  i  lastly^ 
bj  the  dedicatory  Greek  and  hiero^}*phical  inscriptions  on  several  temples  is 
^gypt,  copied  upon  the  spot  by  Mr.  W0kinson,  for  the,  CMnmumcatioa  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  fiienddiip  of  Sir  Wm,  Cell/* 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GREECE. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  in  the  public  joumalff  that  the  three  leading 
powers  of  Europ&->-England,  Franc^  akid  Russia— have  at  length  interposed 
effectually  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Grreeks,  by  jointly  representing  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople  the  expediency  of  recognizing  the  independence  of 
the  Grreek  provinces;  and  declaring  their  determination,  in  the  event  of  the 
Grand  Seignor's  refusal,  of  sending  consuls  to  Greece,  and  treating  that 
Goimtry  upon  the  footing  of  an  independent  state. 

Whether  the  three  powers  have  been  touched  with  compassion  at  the  shame- 
ful treatment  which  the  credulous,  trusting  Grecians  have  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  the  pseudo-philanthropists  of  England,  or  whether  they  think  it  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  species  of  civil  war,  which,  from  the  weakness  of  both 
parties,  threatens  to  be  interminable,- we  have  no  data  to  determine:  the 
latter  is  the  most  probable  of  the  t«o.  motives. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee,  in  this  recognition  of  Grecian  independence^ 
th^germ  of  the  future  fall  of  the  Turkish  government:  a  cumbrous,  ill*com- 
pacted  system,  which  has  been  preserved  from  ruin  for  many  years  solely  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  states  of  Christendom.  The  Grecian  provinces  constituted 
some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  the  tribute  extorted,  in 
various  shapes,  from  the  unhappy  race  subjected  to  Turkish  tyranny  in  those 
couiitries,  enrobed  the  coffers  of  the  imperial  treasury  ;  the  naval  power  of 
Turkey  depended  almost  entirely  for  the  supply  oif  seamen  upon  its  Greefc 
subjects:  in  short,  the  court  of  Constantinople  was  indebted  for  the  sinews 
of  its  political  strength,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
yrhQta  it  might,  by  prudent  and  conciliatory  measures,  have  rendered  still 
moce  subservient  to  its  power,  but  whose  rancorous  hatred,  on  the  contrary,* 
it  provoked  by  misgovemment  and  persecution. 

It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  a  territory  productive  of  revenue,  and  abounding 
in  political  resources,  which  forms  the  entire  sum  of  injury  to  be  sustained  by 
the  Turkish  goverbment  through  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks,  but  the 
contest  which  preceded  it  has  revealed  the  absolute  weakness  of  that  govern-^ 
ment,  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  enemiea. 
The^GilBeks  have  been  exposed  to  difficulties  and  disasters  which  could  never 
have  been  anticipated,  and  which  no  people  struggling  •for  political  existence 
ever  before  incurred.  They  have  not  only  been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  open 
enemies,  but  have  suffered  perhaps  more  serious  and  permanent  injuries 
4irough  trusting  to  false  friends  and  incompetent  advisers.  They  have  been 
treated  like  the  vile  bodies  upon  which  practical  philosophers  essay  their  expe- 
riments. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  unforeseen  impediments  whidi  obstructed 
the  efforts  of  the  G redes,  their  former  masters  have  been  unable  to  reduoe 
them  to  the  yoke.  Such  palpable  impotence  clearly  shews  the  injustice  of 
forcing  the  Greeks  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  which  the  7?urkish  govern- 
ment is  incompetent  to  require,  since  it  has  sufficiently  proved  itself  unable  to 
fulfil  the  reciprocal  duty  of  protecting-them  a^nst  a  powerful  foe. 

Marked  by  such  strong  discriminating  features  as  the  two  people  are,  it  is 
surprising  that  an  earlier  attempt  was  not  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  slavery ;  in  which  they  would  always  have  found 
themselves  encouraged  by  the  sympathies  of  their  fellow  Christians  in  the 
West,  and  might  perhaps  have  met  with  more  real  philanthropic  aid  than  at  the 
present  period.    They  would  have  been  unfortunate  beyond  all  precedent  had 

they 
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ibejr  fiilleQ  into  the  bands  of  a  party  ot  friend*  in  England,,  at  any  antecedeal} 
tiine»  who  would  have  treated  them  as  our  modern  PhilheUeni<^  have  done. 

It  is  surprising,  too,  that  at  the  period  when  modem  travellers  in  Greece^ 
St  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  revealed  to  Europe,  the  oondi- 
tion  of  that  classical  country,  the  birth-place  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  the  onl^ 
soene  where  the  models  of  pure  architecture  could  still  be  studied,  a  holy  fero 
vour  had  not  arisen  in  behalf  of  the  descendants  of  those  to  whoq»  we  are 
indebted  for -these  precious  relics,  and  against  the  berbfurians  who  were  either 
labouring  to  destroy  them,  or  who  guarded  the  access  to  them  witbfScrupulous 
jeakmsy.  When  Peshayes,  the  French  traveller  (the  first  modern,  who  has 
given  us  any  account  of  Greece),  visited  Athens,  between  the  ye^rs  161^1  and 
1030,  the  moniunents  of  that  celebrated  city  were  in  comparativdy  good  con^ 
dition.  The  finest,  indeed,  existed  in  all  its  glory.  He  describes  the  Farther 
non  as  then  entire,  and  unimpaired  by  the  ravages  of  tin^e,  as  if  but  i;ecently 
erected.  This  temple  existed  entire  even  in  1687.  What  time  had  left 
Qotouched  for  centuries,  the  perverse  industry  and* fury  of  man'in  a  few  yeara 
have  almost  destroyed.  **  Destructions  succeed  each  other-  with  sueh  rapidity 
in  Greece,"  says  M.  de  Chateaobriand,  ^  that  frequently  one  traveller  per- 
ccivea  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  monnroents  which  another  has  admired 
only  a  few  months  before  him."* 

The  author  we  have  just  quoted  gives  an  eloquent  picture  of  what  Greece 
was  ibr  some  centurite  before  her  late  struggle  (which  has  nojtyet  been 
attended  with  much  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  the  country),  which  itip 
impossible  to  read  without  wdndering  at  the  apathy  of  the  people  who  could 
submit  to  it,  whilst  living  amidst  objects  which  excited  so  atrong  a  reoollectioa 
cyf  the  andent  glory  of  their  country  :-<- 

-  '  You  would  suppose  that  Greece  herself  intended,  by  the  tnouming  whidi  she  wears, 
to  annofUBce  the  wretchedness  ot  her  children.  The  country'  in  general  is  uncultivated, 
hare^  monotonous,  wild,  and  the  ground  of  a  yellow  hne^  the  colour  of  witheM 
hctbege.  There  are  no  rivers  that  deserve  the- appellation;  but  soudl  streaqis.aod 
tarrents  that  era  dry  in  summer.  No  iarm-houses,  or  scarcely  any,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  country ;  you  observe  no  husbandmen,  you  meet  no  carts,  no  teams  of  oxen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  never  to  be  able  to  discover  the  marks  of 
modem  wheels,  where  you  still  perceive  in  the  rook  the  traces  of  ancient  .ones*  A  few 
paassnts  m  tunics,  with  red  caps  on  their  heads  like  the  galley  slaves  at  Manellles, 
dolaliiUy  wish  you  as  .they  pass  JRifi  tperof  good  morning.  Before  them  they  ditve 
,asiss»  or  small  horses  with  rough  coats,  which  are. sufficient  to  carry  their  scanty  rustic 
equipage^  or  ^e  produce. of  their  vineyard.  Bound  this  desolate  regipn^  with,  a  sea 
almost  as  solitary ;  place  on  the  declivity  of  a  rock,  a  dilapidated  watch*tower,  a  for- 
saken convent ;  let  a  minaret  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  desert  to  announce  the  empire 
of  davery;  let  a  herd  of  goats,  or  a  number  of  sheep,  browse  upon  a  cape  amoikg 
columns  in  ruins ;  lei  the  turban  of  a  Turk  put  the  herdsmen  to  flight,  and  render  the 
road  still  more  lonely ;  and  you  will  have  an  accuhife  idea  of  the  picture  which  Greece 
now  presents. 

The  physical  capacities  of  the  country  and  the  people  may,  in  a  few  years, 
if  aflbrded  free  and  uninterrupted  scope,  repair  tlie  misfortunes  of  centuries. 
Greece  may,  in  future  times,  fill  as  respectable  a  rank  amongst  the  nations  of 
Christendom  as  England  did  before  her  naval  and  commercial  superiority 
bc^gan-to  give  her  pre-eminence. 

In  the  meantime,  a  very  different  fate  awmts  the  state  from  which  the  Greek 
prorinoes  are  to  be  detached.    Turkey  is  mariied  with  all  the  signs  of  decay, 

and 
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'  uA  Yam  nhibiMly  ^Chin  a  very  recent  period,  ■ymptoms  of  inlemsl  dis* 
ofKanintioiiy  wfcidi  indicate  that  the  process,  began  by  debility,  #iU  b6 
seeelerated  by  other  caaaes. 

"  It  IS  a  ctuiooB  eabject  of  speculation  to  consider  the  probaUe  eflbets  upon 
lihe  great  politkal  system  of  a  disjunction  of  this  once  mighty  empire.  The 
several  parts  of  it  must  eventually  go  to  augment  the  territories  of  its  neigh- 
bours, saving  such  portions  as  the  Greeks  themsdves  may  be  able  to  secure 
Jn  the  general  struggle.  The  adjustment  of  the  various  cicdms,  for  which  there 
exists  no  competent  tribunal,  will  probably  be  productive  of  wars,  in  wMeh 
England,  though  no  otherwise  interested  than  to  see  iair  play,  will  most  IMraly 
be  involved.  The  consequences  of  this  change  in  the  various  relations  of  the 
£uropean  powers  may  reach  even  to  tlie  Bast,  and  British  India  may  feel  the 
eflfects  of  a  struggle  which  she  has  liberally  subscribed  to  assist.  •     • 

Aftisr  all,  however,  the  Oreeks,  if  relieved  by  the  poweriVil  interposition, 
%rhich,  according  to  report,  Is  lo  be  made  in  their  favour,  may  become  a  prey 
to  intestine  broils  and  civil  wars,  which  will  protract.  If  not  prevent,  her 
eomplete  r^eneration.  There  is  wanting  in  Greece  some  master  mind,  in 
w4iora  the  people  can  confide,  possessed  of  talent  and  enei^  suficient  td 
eentrol  the  bad,  and  to  direct  the  energies  of  his  coniitrymen  to  proper 
otjects.  If  instead  of  a  Washington  or  a  Bolivar,  be  should  prove  a  Bona^ 
parte,  the  Greeks  would  be  gainers  by  bdng  secured  fVora  the  horrors  of  long 
eontinued'anartliy,  which  is  equally  destructive  to  political  freedom  wkh  ihe 
%d>}ect  bondage  they  have  heretdfore  endured. 

■  86me  disposition  has  been  manifested  by  the  Greeks  to  adopt  the  ver^^ 
iftfcjectiottable  policy  of  plaeii^  themselves  under  the  authority  of  a  prince 
chosen  from  the  fiiroily  of  some  European  monarch,  as  an  expedient  t6 
interest  the  prejudices  of  the  ic^tSoiates  in  their  fibvour.  Let  us'  hope,  bow- 
.ever,  tl»t  they  will  not  have  recourse  to  any  foreign  domiuBtion  whatsoever : 
'whether  a  foreign  prince  be  recognised  as  kii^  or  protector,  the  governing 
power  would  lie  nearly  the  same;  it  b  a  seheme  wliicb  would  be  inconsistent 
<with  their  rapid  growth  as  a  free  people,  and  deteriorate  the  dements  of 
their  political  character. 

Whilst  open  this  topic,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  that  no 
luHlhar  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  loans.  The  iodi^ 
"vidoals  wliose  characters  are  implicated  in  the  transactions  find  Iti  perhnps^ 
pofitie  to'iet  the  enfcjeet  sleep;  though  it  w«ould  redound  more  to  tlwir^niib^ 
4f  they  ire  really  innocent,  to  keep  public  attention  «n  the  alert,  until  justice 
be  done  them.  But  what  are  the  bondwholders  and  the  real  phiihetlenics 
about?  Thdr  objects  cannot  be  forwarded' by  affiiirs  remaining m  eUUu  quo. 
Ko  visible  progress  is  made  in  equipping  the  steam-vessds,  the  delay  in  whicK 
all  parties  agree  iu  condemning;  and  even  Mr.  Hume  has  not  announced  the 
result  of  the  reference,  which  be  publicly  proposed  to  make,  of  hb  conduct 
to  arbitration. 
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TITLES  OF  THE  RAJAH  OF  RAMNAD. 

(TVofuZafedyrvm  ont  if  the  TiHe'Deedt  in  the  po8$e$aon  of  ike  Durmatenam  Brahminst 

engraved  on  copiter^phte,) 

Gbacjbd  with  the  constant  presence  of  Maka  Leickme,{a)  and  the  most  ho- 
nourable ruler  of  the  earth ;  sovereign  of  DeYanagarum  {i,  e,  RaDinada))oram)y 
mighty  monarch  and  protector  of  SfiaitoMoolaM^h)  (his  own  kingdom);  destroyer 
of  the  enemies'  forces ;  performer  of  his  promises ;  punisber  of  evil  doers ; 
usurper  of  all  countries  seen  by  him ;  retainer  of  his  conquests ;  establi&her  of 
Pa«iuKeiw'(ff) kingdom;  securer  and  promoter  o£SMens*{d)  kingdom;  possessor 
of 'power  to  conquer  the  Tondamundalom  ;{e)  superior  to  the  kings  on  earth ; 
royal  hunter  of  elephants  in  the  provinces  of  Ealura,  Congoo,  and  Jafiha;  an 
ornament  to,  and  supereminent  above,  the  just  and  upright  kings  on  earth ; 
preserver  of  his  royal  dignities ;  brilliant  as  the  meridian  sun ;  descendant  of 
the  sun;  clothed  with  ornamented  robes  replete  with  pearls;  chastiser  of 
cahimny;  destroyer  of  traitors  and  ingrates ;  superior  to  those  that  prove 
rebellious  and  wicked ;  humbler  of  the  disobedient ;  fierce  like  a  young  lion ; 
a  lion  at  the  head  of  his  army  of  valiant  heroes ;  a  lion  to  his  foes  and  against 
oppressive  kings ;  furious  like  a  mad  lion ;  a  sanctuary  to  all  who  confide  in 
him ;  guardian  of  virtuous  women ;  subduer  of  the  feudal  government ;  watcher 
of  Tondy  Port ;  rider  of  spirited  horses ;  entitled  to  the  banners  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  famous  Hanooman,(/)  Garuda,(g)  and  Singum;(A)  equal  to 
Cuma  (t)  in  liberality,  to  Durmah  Rajah  (k)  in  patience  and  compassion,  to 
Beema  (/)  in  valour  and  warfare,  and  the  greatest  warrior  on  earth ;  to  Ar- 
joonen{]»)  in  the  dexterity  of  darting  arrrows,  to  Nagoola(n)  in  horseman- 
Aip,  to  Agustier(o)  in  gifts  of  wit  and  wisdom,  to  Sattia  Arichundra  (^] 
for  speaking  truth;  possessed  with  the  art  of  pleasing  the  fair  sex ;  delighted 
with  the  constant  charms  of  music,  songs,  and  poetry ;  admired  by  the  most 

beautifnl 

(•)  Maha  Letdum  <or  thegxMt  Letdim*)  k  the  goddew  of  beauty,  richet,  grain,  couzage,  valour* 
Jojr.  cioquenoe,  matrimony,  and  every  other  felicity.    She  is  one  of  the  wires  of  Vistnoo* 

ib)  ShaUo  Moolah  signifies  the  southern  country,  eatcnding  from  Manameh  Kody  (a  sea^poarC  about 
one lesgne beyond  Cottaputnam)  to  CapeCoroorin. 

(e)  Ptumdien    The  ancient  kings  of  Madura  so  called. 

(<!)  Shoten— The  ancient  kings  of  Tanjore  so  called. 

U)  Ta$ida  Mmndalomt  the  country  in  tile  north  estntding  ftom 'CoBgevenan  to  Tripetty. 
.  (/)  HanooHum,  a  fkm^Mia  monkey,  who  was  of  essential  service  to  the  god  Rama,  when  he  enconntflntd 
the  great  and  magical  giant  Bavanen,  lovereign  of  YaO  Lunga,  or  all  Ceylon. 

ig)  Gatuda,  Ung'of  kites,  a  swift-winged  bird,  on  which  Vistnoo,  in  his  benevolent  cxpedltioq^  la 
waftsd  tluough  the  air. 
.  (A)  Singum,  the  name  in  Tanral  for  Uon. 

(I)  Cuma,  a  prlhce  fostered  by  King  Tereyothren  (who  is  affirmed  to  have  flourished  In  the  Ivt 
ceatury  of  tiie  thirdage  of  the  wiqrkl),  and  famous  for  his  boundless  genensity. 

Ik)  Durma  RB^jaht  a  king  renowned  for  his  benevolence  and  virtues.  He  ii  alio  aAvmed  to  havt 
reigned  prosperously  in  the  third  sge. 

(/)  Beema,  one  of  the  five  brothers  of  Durmah  R^)ah,  next  to  him,  and  Aunousibr  having  been  a 
noet  valiant  and  warlike  penon,  and  for  his  remarkable  battles, 

(m)  Jfjoomen,  the  third  brother  of  Durmah  Ra)ah,  and  the  favourite  a^d  pupil  of  the  god 
Kilstnidi  I  his  principal  weapon  in  war  was  the  gairndfoom,  or  bow  {  and  Ikmous  fbr  the  vi^torlei 
gafaied  by  him  by  this  single  weapon. 

(a)  Vagoola,  the  fourth  brother  of  Durmah  Rs^ah ;  he  was  endued  with  the  gift  of  rendering  every 
oUy  impotent,  or  qphritless  horse  touched  by  him,  vigorous  and  spirited,  and  therefore  fkanoiu  for 
haviog  rode  the  most  spirited  and  untractable  horses. 

(e)  4gwfMer,  a  mighty  moooee,  or  rsshee,  and  the  principal  of  the  seven  fundus  and  revectabls 
iwhess  He  is  famous  for  having  invented  the  Tamul,  and  the  several  arts  snd  sdenoes  hi  that  lan- 
gwge.  He  is  belisrved  to  have  obtahwd^hnmortaUty  and  other  greatgtfts.  and  to  eaUst  until  this  day 
in  the  hUb  about  Conrtidlom. 

it)  8a*Ha  Ariehundra,  a  Ung  descended  ttam  the  sun,  and  supposed  to  have  flourished  hi  the 
Tndayougum,  the  second  age  of  the  world.  He  was  the  king  of  Ayotee,  and  frmom  Cor  h*vhig  ever 
qK*en  and  adhered  to  truth. 
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beautiful  women;  succeteful  in  all  his  enterprizes;  equal  to  RamaC^)  in 
conquering  and  subduing  tyrants,  or  wicked  princes;  regular  supporter  of 
those  dependent  on  him;  triumpher  over  his  enemies;  destroyer  of  the 
wicked;  frustrater  of  their  projects;  upholder  of  the  innocent;  remarkably 
bold  and  spirited ;  unshaken  in  fortitude ;  equal  to  King  Somen  (r)  in  acts  of 
charity ;  a  zealous  votary  of  Siven ;  patron  of  the  Brahmins ;  sovereign  of 
Shembee  Vullanaud ;  favourite  of  the  great  Letch  me ;  a  king  whose  legs  are 
adorned  with  bells  and  other  marks  representing  the  heads  of  his  enemies, 
thereby  denoting  his  valour ;  and  finally,  remarkable  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity 
in  managing  the  affiurs  of  Ramanada  Swamy. 

(«>  Amw— this  WM  the  nme  takn  by  Vktnoo  in  bit  tixtb  iAcuvatlan.  whn  be  ww  born  Into  the 
world  u  s  prtaKe  to  dntroy  the  gUnt  Revenen,  became  he  cauied  himedf  to  be  wonhli^wd  at  a 
dlrbUty. 

(r)  a9fiMiiwMalUi«ieiiowiiedlbr  thenitineroutoftiilMtHNt,  which  be  cauaed  to  be  built  thnmchoiH 
hitUogdom,  and  the  Ubenldoutkmtniade  by  hJm  for  glTlQg  rich  food  daily  to  limumenble  people. 


M ANG-HAOU-JEN,  THE  CHINESE  POET. 

Mang-haou-jtsn  was  a  native  of  Seang-chow,  in  Hoo-pTh.  In  his  youth  he 
was  liberal  and  virtuous;  he  lived  in  retirement  till  the  age  of  forty,  when  he 
mixed  amongst  the  poets  at  court.  The  minister  Chang-kow-ling  was  a  poet ; 
also  Wang-wei,  another  minister,  who  invited  the  bard  to  his  house,  where 
the  Emperor  Yuen-tsung  (A.D.  745)  paid  a  visit,  whilst  Mang-haou-jen  was 
present,  who,  it  is  related,  crept  under  the  bed  to  hide  himself  from  the 
Emi^ror.  His  host,  however,  discovered  him,  and  his  Majesty  desired  him 
to  come  forth,  and  recite  some  of  his  poetry,  which  he  did,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  the  imperial  palace.  On  the  appointed  day,  he  met  a  merry 
party,  where  he  played  and  drank,  and  neglected  to  keep  his  appointment, 
which  vexed  the  Emperor,  who  declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rude  poet.  The  latter,  however,  never  repented  it.  He  seems  to  have 
experienced  the  fate  of  Western  poets;  he  died  extremely  poor,  leaving  his 
fiimily  in  great  distress.  His  name,  however,  was  esteemed ;  a  splendid  tomb 
was  built  over  his  remains,  and  his  friend,  Wang-wei,  had  a  likeness  of  the 
poet  painted,  which  he  hung  up  in  a  pavillion  called  by  his  name. 

It  is  reported  of  Mang-haou'jen,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mounting  an 
ass  in  the  midst  of  snow-storms,  and  going  in  quest  of  pear-blossoms ;  observ- 
ing, ''  my  poetical  meditations  are  most  active  in  the  midst  of  wind  and  snow, 
and  on  the  back  of  an  ass  I  *' 

The  poetry  of  Mang-haou-jen,  like  most  Chinese  poetry,  consists  of 
short  pieces,  referring  to  some  particular  incident.  The  following  lines, 
written  '*On  passing  the  Night  in  the  Hill-Chamber  of  the  Priest  Ne^,  waiting 
for  Ting-kung,  who  did  not  arrive/'  will  serve  as  a  specimen: — 

The  evening  sun  ban  passed  yon  we&tcru  hills 
And  shadows  fill  the  vallies.     The  pale  mooo, 
Pine^aded,  dieda  a  softer,  cooler  light, 
*Whilst  bubbling  streams  and  breezes  court  the  ear. 
See  from  the  hills  the  wood-cutters  return ; 
The  darkening  mist  drives  feathered  tribes  to  roost. 
The  hour  is  come  when  bashful  brides  retire  : 
But  I  must  wait,  with  solitary  harp, 
And  solace  me  amidst  this  ivy  bower. 


i8«7.]  (   «e3   ) 

THE  HARVEY  ISLANDS. 

Thb  following  particulars  of  the  Hanrej  Islands,  a  small  cluster  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  are  extracted 
from  a  journal  of  some  missionaries  who  visited  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1825.* 

^  Makaia. 

This  island,  which^  Captmn  Cook  improperly  called  Mangeea,  is  included 
within  a  barrier  of  coral  rock,  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  in  which 
there  are  some  openings,  from  whence  there  are  paths  to  the  interior.  The 
cultivated  portion  of  the  island  consists  of  six  large  valKes,  containing 
plantations  of  taro,  plantains,  te-root,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit,  but  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  plentiful.  Great  scarcity  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  dry 
season,  when  many  of  the  natives  die  through  actual  want.  Two  causes 
mainly  contribute  to  this  evil ;  first,  the  great  idleness  of  the  people ;  secondly, 
their  propensity  to  theft,  and  even  wanton  mischief,  owing  to  which  planta^ 
tions  of  young  bread-fruity  and  other  trees,  are  sometimes  plucked  up.  Rob- 
bery of  this  kmd  is  so  very  prevalent  tHat  all  the  cocoa-nut  trees  have  dried 
leaves  fastened  about  half*wny  up  the  stem,  in  order  that  by  their  rustline 
noise  they  may  give  notice  of  the  acts  of  depredators. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Manaia  amounts  to  between  1,000  and  1,500. 
Some  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity,  but  the  king  and  principal  part  of 
the  people  continue  idolaters. 

fiCanata  was  partitioned  between  five  chiefs  (or  kings,  as  the  missionaries 
term  them)  whose  names  were  Numanatini,  Teao,  Paparani,  Teuruorongo,  and 
Kaiau  ;  but  the  first,  having  vanquished  the  other  four  in  war,  now  rulea 
supreme.  The  island  is  divided  into  six  districts,  each  governed  by  chiefs, 
possessed  of  great  authority.  - 

The  natives  have  five  principal  deities,  named  Oro,  Tane,  Teahio,  Toahiti, 
and  Motoro ;  to  the  first  they  ofier  (though  rarely)  human  sacrifices.  They 
have  also  maraety  and  there  are  certain  sorts  of  cloth  which  are  esteemed 
sacred  amongst  them,  and  which  cannot  be  worn  by  every  person.  Men  and 
women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  together  in  Manaia. 

They  have  a  strange  method  of  disposing  of  their  dead.  On  one  of  the 
highest  hills  is  a  very  deep  hole,  or  pit,  probably  connected  with  the  sea,  into 
which  they  promiscuously  throw  the  bodies  of  their  dead  (paying  no  regard  to 
rank,  age,  or  sex),  without  any'  other  covecing  than  a  piece  of  cloth,  fastened 
round  with  a  cord.  They  bring  them  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  this 
receptacle,  and'  it  is  the  only  one  thai;  has  been  used  for  ages.  The  stench 
arising  from  it  is  dreadful. 

Infanticide  is  unknown  here,  so  that  from  this  cause  and  the  few  diseases 
in  the  island,  through  the  slight  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  Europeans, 
the  population  increases.  The  missionaries  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  were 
the  first  white  men  who  had  set  foot  upon  the  island. 

The  language  of  this  island  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  New  Zealand  than 
to  the  Tahitian ;  the  ng  and  h  being  y&ry  prevalent,  and  the  h  and  /  entirely 
omitted.  The  natives  display  great  ingenuity  in  the  fabrication  of  their  cloth, 
canoes,  stone-axes,  and  ear-ornaments ;  their  heads  are  profusely  covered  with 
figured  cloth,  red  beads,   and  sinnet  of  beautiful  workmanship.     Indeed, 

there 

•  The  journal  to  publtohed  In  tbe  TittMctioos  of  Uie  MtoBknavT  Society,  or  Quarterly  Chrooicle, 
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there  are  no  islanders  in  these  seas  that  equal  the  Maoaians  in  the  manufiu;- 
ture  of  their  sinnet. 

Rakotonoa. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  On  this  island  is  from  6,000  to  7,000.  Three 
chiefs,  named  Makea,  Tinonana,  and  Pa^  formerly  governed  it,  between 
whom  were  frequent  and  bloody  wars ;  but  the  sovereign  power  is  now  by 
universal  consent  vested  in  Makea,  who  has  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  has  given  evidence  of  hb  sincerity  by  discarding  all  his  wives  (eight  in 
number)  except  one,  by  his  constant  attendance  at  school,  and  hts  attention 
to  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  by  his  ready  acquiescence  in  every  plan 
proposed,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  benefit  of  his  people.  He  is  a  fine 
handsome  man,  and  has  eight  sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  more  rapid  in  this  island  than  in  the 
Society  Islands ;  this  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  two  Tahitian 
teachers,  during  the  last  two  years,  previous  to  which,  the  island  of  Raro- 
tonga  was  scarcely  known  to  exist. 

The  natives,  when  idolaters,  worshipped  four  principal  deities,  namely, 
Taaroa,  Butea,  Toahiti,  and  Motoro;  the  two  last  correspond  in  name 
to  the  deities  of  Manaia.  No  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  these  deities. 
There  were  arreoit  amongst  them,  but  they  never  murdered  their  children, 
except  females  at  the  birth.  In  their  wars,  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  cut  off 
and  piled  in  heaps  in  the  maraetf  and  the  bodies  formed  a  repast  for  the 
conquerors.  Before  the  converts  acquired  their  present  superiority,  they  had 
a  battle  with  the  idolaters,  who  annoyed  them  perpetually,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  them  and  their  religion.  The  idolaters  were  routed  in  the 
conflict,  leaving  their  gods  in  the  possession  of  their  antagonists.  The  latter 
treated  such  of  their  idolatrous  countrymen  as  they  took  prisoners  with 
kindness,  and  released  them ;  but  they  returned  in  a  body,  and  declared  that 
having  lost  their  heads  (alluding  to  being  seized  by  the  head,  which  is  a  mark 
of  captivity),  they  were  lost ;  adding  that  their  gods  had  deceived  them,  and 
they  wished  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  Christians.  The  captured  images  of 
the  deities,  fourteen  in  number,  and  measuring  about  twenty  feet  in  length 
and  six  in  diameter,  were  lying  prostrate  in  the  ^ssionaries'  settlement,  like 
Dagon  of  old  before  the  ark. 

The  settlement  of  the  missionary  teachers  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  three  miles  in  extent.  It  contains  several  hundred  houses, 
of  which  180  are  plastered.  The  king's  house,  which  measures  thurty-six 
feet  by  twenty-four,  is  plastered,  and  tastefiiUy  fitted  up  with  pi^inted  cloth  and 
ornamental  shells.  It  contains  eight  rooms,  with  boarded  floors.  Adjoining 
is  another  plastered  house,  138  feet  by  20,  in  which  the  king  eats,  and 
'where  his  servants  and  dependants  reside.  The  house  in  which  the  two 
Tahitian  teachers  reside  is  ninety  feet  by  thirty,  mostly  floored,  and  containing 
various  apartments,  furnished  with  bedsteads,  sofas,  arm-chairs,  and  tables,  all 
of  native  manufacture,  under  the  instruction  of  the  teachers. 

The  whole  island  is  one  cultivated  garden ;  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  short 
every  place  where  food  will  grow,  is  filled  with  taro,  plantains,  pumpkins, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  the  te^rooL  Cocoa-nut  trees  are  very  scarce,  and  Makea  is 
atoxious  for  a  supply;  and  also  bread-fruit  trees,  which  the  natives  care  little 
about.  The  population  generally  are  addicted  to  agriculture ;  men,  women 
and  children  being  constantly  employed  in  the  plantations. 

The  king  and  prindpal  chiefs  can  read  well,  and  learning  is  making  rapid 
progress  amongst  the  people  generally.    Plurality  of  wives  is  entirely  abolished. 

AiTU- 
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AlTUTAKX. 

Itie  iettlement  od  this  island  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  consisting 
of  nnmerous  white  cottages,  shaded  by  large  aUo  trees,  which  produce  a 
picturesque  effect.  A  coral  pier  has  been  built  for  the  more  convenieDt 
landing  of  boats,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  flag-staff,  upon  which  a  flag  is 
hoisted  when  a  vessel  appears  in  sight.  The  pier  is  600  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
feet  broad. 

The  number  of  plastered  houses  here  is  144,  many  of  which  are  furnished 
with  bedsteads  and  aofas.  The  houses  of  the  principal  chiefs  are  substantial 
buildings,  but  not  so  well  finished  as  those  at  Rarotonga.  The  women  make 
bonnets,  and  the  men  wear  well-made  hats.  Numbers  of.  the  natives  can  read, 
and  they  are  diligent  in  learning,  though  much  of  savage  manners  remains. 

A  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed  here,  as  well  as  at  Manaia  and  Rarotonga. 
This  island  has  very  little  water,  and  in  the  dry  season  (from  June  to  Novem- 
ber) the  few  springs  are  dried  up,  and  they  are  obliged  to  dig  holes,  which 
supply  them  with  water  of  a  dark  colour  and  bad  smell,  which  is  owing  partly 
to  the  rats,  who,  as  soon  as  a  fresh. hole  is  dug,  flock  in  numbers  to  quench 
their  thint,  when  some  of  them  are  drowned  and  putrify  in  the  water. 

Mautii. 

This  island  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  without  a  single  en- 
trance in  any  part  for  the  smallest  boat  to  land.  The  reef  is  formed  into 
ridges,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  below  which  are  lower  ones,  with  deep 
holes  between.  The  only  mode  of  access  to  the  interior  of  the  island  is  by 
leaping  out  of  the  boat  upon  the  reef,  where  there  is  least  surf  and  where 
the  sea  is  shallowest,  wading  and  walking  over  the  ridges  of  coral  rock, 
which  is  difficult  as  well  as  dangerous,  for  two  miles,  the  distance  which  the 
reef  extends  inland  all  round  the  island. 

The  settlement  is  about  four  miles  in  the  interior ;  the  number  of  in- 
habitants does  not  exceed  200 ;  their  appearance  u  neat  and  decent ;  the 
women  well  attired,  and  few  of  the  people  without  hats  or  bonnets.  The 
island  was  visited,  in  August  18^,  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the  BUmdein^aXj^  who 
testified  his  approbation  at  the  progress  made  by  the  natives  in  civilization. 

MiTIAEO. 

This  little  island  is  barren  and  unfhiitful ;  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about 
100  in  number,  find  it  difficult  to  subsist,  and  look  thin  and  miserable  from 
want  of  food :  they  wish  to  remove  to  the  Society  Islands.  They  are  attentive 
to  instruction,  and  diligent  in  learning. 

Atui. 
The  island  of  Atui  is  uneven ;  the  hills  are  of  moderate  height,  and  level 
at  the  top;  the  vallies  are  deep. and  spacious.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
.  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  stand  the  houses  of  the  chief  and  teachers, 
from  whence  the  prospect  is  delightful.  The  bulk  of  the  people  have  forsaken 
the  teachers,  returned  their,  books,  and  relapsed  into  idolatry ;  though  the 
chiefs  and  a  few  others  still  attend  instruction.  The  women  appear  to  be  in  a 
degraded  and  debased  condition ;  they  are  compelled  to  till  the  ground,  dress 
the  food,  and  do  all  the  servile  work  ;  the  men,  when  not  employed  in  fishing, 
live  an  idle  life.  The  vallies  are  filled  with  cocoa-nut  trees;  but  the  bread- 
fruii  tree  is  scarce  ;  and  the  auU^  or  Chinese  mulberry  tree,  has  been  con- 
sumed by  the  bogs.    Thef^  ia  severely  punished  at  AtuL 
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CHINESE  NAMES.* 

SvBMAifES  did  not  exist  in  England  till  the  era  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  t 
in  China  they  prevailed  at  least  two  thousand  years  before.  The  Plk^ueo^tmgt 
or  hundred  family  names  orsumames^  is  the  title  of  a  small  tract  which 
contains  most  of  the  Chinese  surnames.  It  is  one  of  the  first  books  committed 
to  memory  by  children  when  learning  the  sounds  of  the  characters.  There  ia 
an  edition  called  Pih-^teo'Mng-Jiwnhleo,  or  an  inquiry  into  the  hundred  family 
names,  which  contains  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  each  family. 
The  iirst  name  which  occurs  in  it  is  that  of  Chaou,  who  being  promoted 
by  King  Mdh-wang  to  the  goyernment  of  the  town  Chaou  (B.  C.  930),  his 
descendants  took  the  name  of  the  town  as '  thdr  family  distinction.  This 
name  was  placed  first  in  compliment  to  the  Sung  dynasty,  whose  surname  was 
Chaou,  and  at  the  commencement  of  which  dynasty  (corresponding  to  the 
era  of  William  the  Conqueror)  this  little  tract  was  compiled  by  an  aged 
scholar. 

If  it  be  a  mark  of  the  samge  state  (as  Pliny  observes  of  the  savages  of 
Mount  Atlas)  to  be  anonym,  and  if  the  state  of  civilization  is  to  be  estimated 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  names  existing  amongst  a  people,  the  Chinese 
are  the  most  civilized  nation  on  earth.  The  Romans'  had  three  names :  a 
pranomcn,  nomen,  and  cognomen;  the  Chinese  have  generally yb»r,  and  some- 
times six  names.    The  following  are  the  different  names  used  in  China : 

].  Sing,  the  family  name;  the  name  of  the  clan,  or  surname;  the  nomen  of 
the  Romans. 

5S.  Ming,  the  name,  equivalent  to  the  Roman  preenomen,  or  Christian  name 
of  the  people  of  modern  Europe :  of  these  the  Chinese  have  three,  viz. 

3.  Joo'ming,  the  hreatt  or  naik'-name,  the  name  given  to  a  child  soon  after  it 
sucks  the  breast  of  its  mother, 

4.  Shoo-ming,  or  book-name,  the  name  given  to  a  boy  when  he  goes  to 
school. 

6.  Kumn^mng,  or  official  name  (the  last  of  the  three),  a  name  given  in  to 
government  by  literary  graduates,  members  of  mercantile  companies  (Hong 
merchants),  or  other  persons  who  have  concerns  with  government. 

6.  Tsze,  the  character  or  name  which  men  take  when  they  marry. 

7*  Haou,  titles  taken  by  men  of  fifty,  or  fathers  of  married  children. 

The  joo*ming  is  given  to  the  infant  in  the  following  manner : — ^A  month 
being  completed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  is  brought  out  by  the 
mother,  and  after  its  head  is  shaved,  and  it  is  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  the 
mother  worships  the  goddess  Kwan-yin,  and  the  father  pronounces  its  name 
before  the  friends  who  are  invited  to  be  present :  this  ceremony  is  called 
Mwan-yul,  and  the  entertainment  which  accompanies  it^  8hTh-ke-tsew.  The 
Sboo-roing  is  given  by  the  master  when  a  boy  first  enters  at  school.  The 
master  pronounces  the  name  kneeling  before  a  paper,  on  which  is  written  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  supplicates  his  blessing  on  the 
scholar.  .  The  master  is  then  seated  on  a  throne,  or  stands  (commonly)  by  its 
side,  while  the  scholar  worships  him,  by  kneeling,  rising,  and  again  kneeling, 
putting  his  forehead  to  the  ground  each  time.  This  ceremony  is  called 
K'hae*heo ;  a  lai^  party  is  invited  to  an  entertainment  on  the  occasion,  who 
make  presents  to  the  young  scholar.    The  tsze  is  given  by  a  fiiUher  to  his  son, 

lipon 

•  Compiled  chle^y  from  Dr.  Moniuo'i  ChintM  DkUounr,  <n  votUnu  Si  mo,  Miwo,  and  Kwam. 
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upon  the  tnarruge  of  the  latter;  on  thu occasioD  also  fmnda  are  laTtted ;  the 
anoestora  of  the  fiunily  are  inToked  and  worshipped^  the  occurrence  is  jub> 
nounced  to  them  and  their  blessing  implored.  On  this  event  the  father  adds 
two  characters  to  his  own  naiDe>  which  make  the  haou. 

The  etymology  of  Chinese  surnames  is,  in  many  instances^  borrowed 
Urom  the  names  of  places ;  some  names  are  deduced  from  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  some  from  the  character  of  the 
person.  The  surname  Chaou^  before-mentioned,  afibrds  an  example  of  the 
first.  The  surname  Le,  which  signifies  a  pemr^  is  derived  from  the  circunip- 
stance  of  the  first  of  the  fiimily  having  dwelt  beneath  a  pear  tree,  when 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  aialice  of  King  Chow,  B.  C.  1112.  The  surname 
3fa,  which  is  the  character  for  a  horse,  is  taken  finom  a  title  of  distinction 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  family,  in  allusion  to  the  martial  qualities  of  the 
war-horse. 

By  the  laws  of  China,  under  the  clause  iung  ntig.wei  kwan,  or  ^  persons  of 
the  same  surname  marrying,"  it  is  enacted  that  in  ail  cases  where  persons  of 
the  same  iumame  intermarry,  each  individual  shall  be  punished  with  sixty 
blows,  and  the  parties  shall  be  separated :  the  female  shall  be  returned  to  her 
kindred,  and  the  property  and  presents  confiscated  to  the  state  ! 

The  Chinese  do  not  like  that  the  ming,  or  pnenomen,  should  be  mentioned 
or  written  without  some  qualified  epiUiet  of  respect  attached  to  it.  Hence 
the  ming  name  is  called  hwu^y  meaning  that  which  is  to  be  mentioned  with 
reverence,  or  avoided  altogether:  on  this  account  the  prsenomen  of  an 
emperor  is  not  inserted  even  in  the  dictionariea  of  the  language  entire,  but  with 
some  line  or  lines  omitted  in  order  to  make  it  appear  difierent  from  his  name. 
From  this  instance  of  superstitious  etiquette,  which  proscribes  the  common 
use  or  profanation  of  an  imperial  name,  some  characters  have  become  per- 
manently altered  in  the  mode  of  writing  them. 

The  names  imposed  by  Chinese  parents  and  firiends,  as  well  as  those 
which  the  parties  themselves  assume,  are  always  intended  to  Xi^JkM'Ueang^ 
or  fortunate.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  practise  onf/mantia,  or 
the  fortelliog  of  a  man's  fortune  from  the  elements  of  his  name :  although 
their  soothsayers  predict  the  events  of  a  person's  life  from  considering  the 
hour  of  his  birtb^  inspecting  his  hands,  face,  and  the  structure  of  his  bones : 
with  reference  to  the  latter  mode,  the  Chinese  say  kweiriM^  "  noble  bones ;" 
and  tsSen^Uh,  **  ignoble  bones."  There  is  an  abusive  mode  of  speech  amongst 
ibem,  derived  from  the  same  circumstance :  *'  yonr  whole  body  is  composed 
of  mean  bones." 

It  is  not  esteemed  rude  to  ask  a  person's  name.  There  are  several  piodes 
of  doing  this :  the  foUowiqg  pompous  phraseology  is  merely  civil : — **  Tsing  w&n 
tsun  sing  ta  ming,  I  beg  to  ask  your  honourable  surname  and  great  name;"  of 
^  Ts'hing  w&n  kaou  sing  ta  ming,  I  beg  to  inquire  your  eminent  surname  and 
great  name.*'  This  is  the  language  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  poorest 
and  most  obscure.  The  answer  is :  **  My  mean  surname  is  ^-<— :"  or  it  may  be 
said  without  ceremony :  "  Sing  Chang,  ming  King :"  '*  surname  Chang,  name 
King."  Of  a  third  person  it  may  be  asked, ''  Ho  sing,'"  "  what  surname?"  or 
in  a  direct  address  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  or  amongst  equals  in  un- 
ceremonious speech,  it  may  be  asked,  '*  surname  what  ?  name  who  ?"  t.  e, 
what  is  your  name  and  surname  ?  or  **  whi^t  is  your  surname  ?"  They  ask 
the  same  question  without  prefixing  any  pronoun,  thus  :  *'  Kaou  sing  ta 
ming"—*.  e,  lofty  surname  and  great  name? 

In 
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In  wiitiogy  there  are  eingle  Burnames  and  reiterated  surnames,  or  sudi  as 
consist  of  a  single  character,  or  of  two  characters :  the  latter  are  called  double 
surnames. 

The  Chinese  express  the  whole  of  thdr  surnames  by  the  words  Flh  sing,  or 
"  the  hundred  sing,"  which  is  a  general  term  for  the  people,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  a  Chinese  writer :  *'  Plh  sing  ke  nuy  min  shoo  jay  ;'* 
t.  e.  *'  Flh  sing  denotes  the  common  people  within  the  royal  domain."  The 
sense  of  the  term  is  also  observed  in  the  following  passage  from  the  ShooJnng, 
referring  to  the  virtuous  example  of  the  ancient  King  Yaou  (B.  C.  SS^O) :  **  He 
was  able,  by  the  influence  of  his  great  and  illustrious  virtues,  to  unite  all  his 
numerous  kindred  within  the  nine  degrees  of  consanguinity ;  these  being  all 
united  in  mutual  harmony,  he  tranquillized  and  promoted  the  lustre  vof  the 
people*s  (pth  sing)  virtues;  and  his  own  people  (plh  sing)  being  rendered 
illustrious  by  their  virtues,  he  joined  in  the  bands  of  amity  all  nations.  Oh 
how  great  then  the  change  to  goodness,  and  how  peaceful  the  state  of  the 
black-haired  people !" 

The  disconsolate  condition  of  a  person  deprived  of  the  aid  of  his  own 
kindred  is  thus  described  by  an  ancient  poet  in  the  She4nng  : 

£v*ii  the  forsaken,  noHtary  Too  * 

Hath  leaves  to  form  a  cool  umbrageous  bower ; 

But  I  must  wander  desolate,  forlorn  : 

*Ti8  not  that  other  beings  there  are  none 

Of  human  form  ;  but  none  are  of  my  kin.— 

Ah !  heedless  and  unfeeling  passers  by» 

Will  none  of  you  MCach  yourselves  to  me  ?— 

Alas !  how  is  it,  when  a  man's  bereft 

Of  kin,  and  most  needs  aid,  that  all  desert  him  ? 

To  the  curious  in  Chinese  philology,  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  ike  word 
Mtng  is  compounded  of  the  radical  neUf  a  woman,  and  the  adjunct  to  be  born  ; 
the  propriaQr  of  the  signification  of  the  term  is  not  very  obvious  from  its 
elements  without  the  aid  of  a  commentator. 

We  may  add  to  the  aforegoing,  that,  besides  the  varied  use  of  the  name 
(properly  so  called),  respect  to  the  individual  addressed  is  denoted  in  China 
by  different  modes  of  allocution,  according  to  the  relations  of  the  respective 
parties  to  eadi  other.  The  use  of  epithets  of  respect  to  a  person  is  called 
ching*hoo.  The  character  l^hae  is  always  included  in  such  addresses :  t*hae 
ting  is  an  epithet  applied  to  three  of  the  highest  ofiBcers  of  state ;  it  is  also 
used  in  epistolary  writing  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  person  written  to. 
T'hae  kea  is  an  address  equivalent  to  **  eminent  sir  ;*'  laou  t'hae,  ^  venerable 
sir;"  heung  t'hae,  ^  exalted  brother."  T'hae  foo,  *'  your  honoured  name," 
is  an  expression  used  on  the  address  of  letters,  before  writing  the  name. 

The  history  of  ^tlet  opens  a  wide  field :  the  SM-kwan^poo,  or  book  of 
authority  on  this  subject,  commences  at  the  period  of  B.C.  3250 ! . 

•  **  The  too  tree  is  thrlee  introduced  b  the  She-king,  and  is  always  a  metaphor  of  a  solitary,  desti- 
tute,  fbnskflo,  and  oomfiirtlcsB  state."— OmMwnto^  on  the  SMrtng. 
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,  THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  licNAOHTEN. 

To  Ike  Editor  (f  ihe  Aaatie  Jowmal, 

9nt :  In  the  etfriy  part  of  tliiB  month  I  forwarded  the  endoaed  rejoinder  to 
Mr.  Buckingham,  in  consequence  of  his  remailcs  on  my  origmal  **  Reply  **  to 
his  numerous  and  foul  slanders.  I  hare  had  it  returned  to-day  in  con- 
sequence of  a  note  from  myself  to  the  printer  of  the  Oriental  Herald,  de- 
siring to  know  whether  it  was  to  be  published  or  not,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  it  to  you,  together  with  th^  printer's  letter,  with  a  request  that  you 
will,  if  you  can,  give  it  a  place  in  your  ensuing  uuinber,  seeing  that  Mc» 
Buckiogham^  characteristicallyy  denies  me  that  justice^  and  meaM  to  awiga  a 
f«asoB  for  his  refusal,  of  which  I  can  scarceiy  rely  upon  dM  emdcur.  Havh^ 
in  bis  most  didngenuows  reaiarks  on  my  pamphlet,  giten  out  that  he  ^  ge^ 
nerously"  resolved  not  to  confute  it,  because  it  contained  an  expression  of 
my  resolution  to  end  the  controversy,  I  sent  him  the  enclosed  in  order  to 
remove  that  bar  to  his  efibrts  of  self-justification,  by  challenging  him  to  do 
his  utmost  in  proving  me  the  character  he  had  dared  to  pourtray  me.  He 
keeps  my  manuscript,  without  the  least  notice,  tiH  near  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  then  only  returns  it  in  consequence  of  a  conditional  request  to  that  effect 
horn  me,  when  he  thinks  it  probable  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  it  to  the 
public  bdfbre  die  appearance  of  his  ensuing  number,  which,  it  seems,  is  to 
contain  some  remarks  of  his  own  upon  the  subject*  An  utter  stranger  tp  you, 
I  can  only  i^ipeai  to  your  sense  of  justice  in  this  case ;  and  if  you  think  tha 
drcumstaaces  I  am  placed  in,  by  my  adversary's  conduct,  are  suffident  i»* 
ducemeots  to  you  to  let  me  address  this  portion  of  the  ease,  through  your 
pages,  to  the  public,  the  insertion  of  this  letter,  aloi^  with  the  accompanying 
one,  will  explain  to  your  readers  the  true  cause  of  your  doing  me  tite  solicited 
favour.  I  am,  f^r,  your's,  &c, 

R.  A.  McNaqhten. 
18,  Tkaviei^  Inn,  Holhom, 

Jan.  sad,  18^7. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  (Mental  Herdd. 

Sia :— HaTiog  already  disclaimed  all  intention  of  contiDuiog  a  coatroveny  with  a 
man*  whom  I  conceive  incapable  of  conducting  his  own  part  of  it  in  an  honest  and  a 
manly  way  ;  I  should  not  f^in  address  you  on  the  subject,  were  it  not  for  the  use  you 
luwe  made  of  my  avowed  determination  to  notice  you  no  farther.  In  your  remarks  on 
my  ^  Reply  **  to  yoor  various  misrepresentations,  you  inform  your  readers  that  they 
ndgfat  think  it  '<  nngenerons  in  you  to  press  upon  an  adversary,  who  has  declared  his 
iatendad  withdrawal  from  the  field  ;'*  and  leave  them  tbenoe  to  infer  that  your  net 
nAiting  rac  is  the  effort  of  your  generosity  and  not  of  your  inabili^.  To  unlooae 
Ihat  munle  is  the  object  of  this  rejoinder.  I  now  tell  you  plainly  that  you  are  not 
able  m  prove  the  charges  of  sycophancy  which  you  formerly  brought  against  me,  and 
for  which  I  branded  you  with  a  wilful  dereliction  from  your  veracity ;  and,  since  I 
have  once  more  taken  up  the  pen,  I  shall  prove  that  in  addition  to  your  former  ambi- 
dexterity, you  have,  iayour  late  notice  of  my  pamphlet,  had  recourse  once  mora  to  your 
&vourite  system  of  garbling  and  evasion;  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  breath  in  which 
you  take  credit  to  youitelf  for  tliat  strict  impartiality,  for  which,  in  the  principal  part 
of  your  Calcutta  career,  1  allowed  you  to  be  entitled  to  commendation. 

You  commence  your  notice  of  me,  by  some  remarks  foreign  to  the  purpose,  on  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  put  forth  my  Reply ;  and  in  these  you  deviate,  as  is  now 
your  custom,  from  the  real  fact— not  in  terms  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  more  unworthy 
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mode  of  insinuation.  You  ny  the  pamphlet  was  left  at  your  office  for  the  purpose, 
as  you  conjectured,  of  having  its  oonlents  nodced  as  those  of  every  publislied  work 
might  legally  be ;  but  that  when  your  printer  applied  for  another  copy,  I  informed 
him  the  work  was  not  pubHshed.  This,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  case  between  us,  I  should  pass  -over  la  silence,  did  it  not  evince  that  shuffling 
di^M»ition  which  I  believe  your  best  friends  are  sorry  to  see  characterising  your  edito^ 
rial  conduct.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  you  can  hardly  expect  to  be  believed  by  any 
one,  when  you  say  that  you  conjectured  my  pamphlet  was  sent  to  you,  merely  to 
be  noticed  like  any  other  pubb'shed  work ;  or  that,  you  did  not  feel  confident  that  it 
was  sent  solely  to  give  you  a  fair  opportunity  of  disproving*  if  you  could,  the  charges 
it  contained  against  you— «n  object  widely  different  from  that  with  which  an  author 
sends  his  book  to  a  reviewer.  Again,  as  to  my  disavowal  of  publication  ;  I  received 
Irom  your  printer  a  note,  not  siddressed  to  me  by  name,  but  to  the  "  Author  of  a 
Reply/*  &C',  requesting  a  second  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  which  I  had  published  (he . 
using  that  phrase),  and  which  I  immediately  sent  him*  But  as  T  had  no  great  resson 
to  tfust  in  the  fair  dealing  of  a  man  from  whom  I  bad  experienced  nothing  but  injus- 
tice, I  concluded  that  you  contemplated  an  action  at  law  against  me ;  a  proceeding 
on  your  part,  which  I  considered  tlie  more  likely,  as  I  knew  you  could  not  disprove 
my  charges  by  a  fair  argument.  I,  therefore,  in  my  reply  to  your  printer,  merely 
corrected  his  own  expression,  by  saying  that  my  pamphlet  had  not  been  jmblished.  I 
dare  say  you  knew  this  at  the  time  you  wrote ;  but,  if  you  did  not,  the  ignorantia  facti 
does  not  excuse  the  insinuation  you  have  made  of  an  underhand  practice  on  my  part ; 
because  you  ought  to  make  proper  inquiries  before  you  venture  upon  improper  sur- 
mises. 

Next,  you  seem  to  dwell  on  the  fact  of  its  baring  been  printed  by  the  printers 
of  the  Aaatic.  Journal,  &c.,   and   in  this  your  inuendo  is  equally   obvious.      But 
you' 'knew  that  I  originally  addressed   my   letter  to  a  Whig  newspaper,    and  y<m 
knew  why  I  did  so :   two  portions  of  knowledge,  let  me  say,  which  should  have 
made  you  pause  before  you  covertly  accused   me  of  endeavouring  to  enUst  party 
prejudice  ia.  my. favour.     I  have  another  fact^  however,  which  will  convince  the  pub- 
lic how  egregiously  you  are  mistaken  ;  and  that  is  my  having,  when  I  found  I  should 
be  obliged  to  get  itx>ut  in  its  present  form,  taken  it  to  Mr.  Ridgway  in  order  to  get 
it  printed,  because  I  understood  that  he,  too,  was  on  your  side  of  the  political  ques- 
tion.     He  declined  the  undertaking,  in  consequence,  as  he  said,  of  being  a  personal 
ft-iend  (or  acquaintance^  I  forget  which)  of  your's,  and  in  some  literary  way,^  I  think, 
connected  with  you ;  and  it  was  his  suggestion  which  brought  me  at  last  to  the  actual 
employers,  of  whose  connexion  with  the  East-Jndia  Company  I,  at  that  time,  really 
did  not  know  any  thing.     As  to  your  other  introductory  insinuations,  I  shall  only  say 
that  if  that  can  be  called  a  "  hole  and  comer  pamphlet,**  which  was  written  by  me  in 
refutation  of  your  slanders,  and  immediately  transmitted  to  yourself,  and  not  only  to 
yourself,  but  to  your  principal  friends  and  supporters,  and  to  not  one  acquaintance  of 
my  own  in  the  kingdom ;  if  that  can  be  called  *<  a  bole  and  comer  pamphlet,**  I  sub- 
mit to  the  charge ;  but  I  must  leave  the  public,  and  not  you,  to  pronounce  the  verdict. 
I  made  it  as  public  as  I  could  make  it  (after  having  failed  to  get  it  inserted  in  the 
papers),  for  I  sent  a  copy  to  as  many  gentlemen  connected  with  the  £ast.Iodia  Com- 
pany as  the  number  I  had  printed  enabled   roe  to  do,  and  in  doing  this  T  included 
jrour  firmest  friends  among  the  proprietors ;  and,  finally,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of 
at  least  a  dozen  editors  of  papers,  on  both  sides  indiscriminately ;  and  that  is  so  much 
for  your  charge  of  '<  holc-and-comering.*' 

J  have,  perhaps,  given  you  grounds  to  pronounce  me  inconsistent  in  noticing  yoa 
as  my  pamphlet  does,  after  I  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  public 
bdd  you  ;  fMit  your  readiness  to  tdte  advantage  of  that  weak  part  is  a  proof,  at  all 
events^  that  you  were  on  the  look.out  for  the  pervious  parts  of  my  Reply,  and  that 
had  there  been  others,  you  would  not  have  failed  to  have  pushed  the  weapons  of  your 
argument  into 'them.  Your  having  caught  at  that  peg  on.  which  to  hang  an  observation, 
radier  derogates  from  your  previous  assumption  of  generosity  in  sparing  a  withdrawn 
opponent;—*  generosity,  by  the  way,  rather  incompatible  with  the  malignant  feeling 

which 
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whicb  amaod'TOU  to  attaelr.  a  for  ditUuit,  ui4  «  then^  compimtlfriy,  MpleM  one. 
Toa*coaimeDce  your  [re^Yf  to  me  (your  irreloTant  preamble  baling  coudoded)  tyy 
aamriog  we  '*  tlwc  oot  a  tingle  line  of  the  nippoaed  slanders'*  ever  came  Irom  your 
pen,  and  that  therefore  my  accusations  of  ba^d,  felsehood,  &c.  are,  at  least,  not 
applicable  to  you ;  and  you  go  on  to  explain  that  your  intelligence  from  India  is  not 
compiled  by  yomielf,  but  has  been  tbe  work  of  various  individuals,  oot  one  of  whom 
iMM  malice  towards  me.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  number  of  tbe  Herald  (for  November 
1825),  to  which  my  pamphlet  more  immediately  rsfcr%  the  account  of  my  public 
alleged  conduct  is  given  in  editorial  language— jn  such  style  as  an  editor  uses  when 
laying  tbe  substance. of  his  information  before  tbe  world ;  and  while,  tberefote,  to  yoa 
alone  I  have  a  right  to  look  as  the  propagator  of  the  scandal,  it  appears  to  me  no 
better  than  evasion  on  your  part  to  now  cast  the  odium  upon  tbe  shoulders  of  an  aasia^ 
tant.  ,  You  are  responsible  for  what  appears  in  your  pages,  and  you  are  supposed  to 
have  a  perusal  of  their  oohtents  beibre  they  are  given  to  the  public ;  so  that  your  present 
method  of  shirking  that  responsibiltty  which  properly  attaches  to  you,  will,  I  trust, 
show  your  readers  and  your  compilen,  bow  little  you  are  to  be  trusted  in  comporiMm 
to,  and  bow  greatly  you  are  changed  ftvm,  that  Hector,  who  formerly  braved  and 
vilified  that  body,  whom  be  ^entuaTly,  and  almost  abjectly,  petitioned  for  pecuniary 
support;  and  never  dreamt lif  shaking  o£f  tbe  peraonal  responsibility  of  his  editorial 
situation,  until  he  found  fliat  be  had  so  far  committed  himself,  that  neitiier  fair  nor 
sophistical  reasoning  could  serve  to  ertricate  bim. 

I  distinctly  accused  you.  Sir,  of  having  held  me  forth  as  a  mean  tool  of  the  Local 
Government  in  Bengal ;  and  I  challenged  your  prooft.  In  return,  yon  tell  me  that 
your  Intelligence  is  gathered  from  the  public  papers,  and  from  private  authority  that 
may  be  relied  upon.  Why,  then,  do  you  not  produce  them  ?  Who  are  your  inlbl. 
Uble  private  authorities?  Where  are  the  public  papers  that  accuse  me  of  subserriency  ? 
Ton  have  the  paper  I  conducted,  I  presume,  before  you,  itnd  you  know,  I  also  pre- 
sume, who  compiled  your  summary  of  intelligence  from  the  East,  for  the  above-men- 
tinned  month  of  November ;  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Government  gave  me  an 
appohHinent  to  prevent  tbe  necessify  of  my  doing  duty  with  my  regiment,  and  to 
cnable'^me*to  edit  a  journal,  for  tbe  imputed  purpose  of  assisting  me  in  the  payment  of 
-  a  legal  penalty.  I  have  proved,  even  to  your  satisfaction,  that  I  had  the  appointment 
of  Judge  Advocate  before  Lord  Hastings,  and  consequently  before  youj  left  India, 
and  that,  tiierefore,  the  present  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  it 
was  in  no  degree  connected  with  my  editorial  dutiesi  which  had  been  entered  upon 
sevevsl  months  before  my  removal  permanently  to  the  Presidency  division  of  the*  Array  ^ 
and  unless  you  and  your  most  worthy  compilers  and  correspondents  can  prove  among 
you,  that  the  Benffd  Httrkaru  was  a  government,  or  any  other  than  an  hidiependent, 
paper,  under  my  management,  your  joint  superstructure  must  fall  to  the  ground;  and 
you  may  settle  between  yourselves  tbe  proportions  of  misrepresentation  which  each  of 
.yon  supplied  to  erect  it. 

Tou  can  also  tell  me,*  probably,  what  possible  connexion  that  Btopreme  Court 
'proceeding  had  with  my  public  conduct;  and  how  your  former  prof^ions  of  fKendship 
ibr  me  allowed  you  to  put  forth  its  mention  so  coarsely  and  brutally,  in  your  already 
leferred  to  number  ?  .  lluit  event}  occurred  before  you  quitted  India,  and  so  little 
diange  did  it  appear  to  make  in  your  sentiments  towards  me,  that,  even  after  your 
MeraUL  vras  establisfaed,  I  received  fVom  you  a  printed  letter,  addressed  to  me  and 
,aigned  with  your  own  hand,  intreating  my  assistance  in  increasing  the  circulalicm  of 
the  work— of  a  work  for  which  you  and  your  tribe  were,  very  likely,  at  that  time  con- 
cocting the  slanders  whicb,  at  no  distant  period,  it  gave  to  tbe  world  against  me !  No, 
Sir,  that  case  had  no  connexion  vrith  either  your  intelligence  from  the  East,  oir  your 
xnanifold  charges  of  sycophancy  against  me;  but  you  thought  the  unfeeling  and  reite- 
latcd  mention  of  it  would  ppin  me,  and  you  therefore  raked  it  up,  and  laid  It  in 
aggravating  terms  before  your  readers.  You  were  right  in  your  suppositfon,  diabolical 
as  it  was ;  you  did  succeed  in  wounding  me,'  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  were  so  men- 
tally odious  as  not  to  be  deeply  pained  by  die  allution ;  but  as  an  trgumentative  (bet 
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it  wli»^lbi^g4  (i»  yMir-iofcg^ct )  and  «•  9M  dMl  iMd  ^IktivM  wbfch  Ibe  lumd  of  friend^ 
tptiMilgh^  teve  ftppHed,  it  wm  mrelj  an  approich^^to  demonisniy  for  a  profcawd 
flrfttHd  to  artsy  It  hi  the-  garb  o/ agj;imtioii,  aod  then  to  preieDl  it  to  the  puUie 
MAitfiiy.  It  tmf  be  sooio  tHumph  to  you  to  know  that  you  faava  pierced  m«  in  a 
tender  put ;  hvt  it>nH  douiitlen  be  a  greater  source  of  eioltation  to  you  to  learn  th«i 
Ibe  aftne  inaiifui  stroke  has  entered  a  wester  and  a  wtier  breast  than  tnfaie»  and  giren 
yet  gresior  anguish  than  1  can  feel  for  myaelf  done,  to  one  whose  anaiabktim  of 
dispon'tion  would  not  stiller  bar  to  use  the  power  of  retaliation  iq^ainst  you,  if  thot 
power  were  erer  an  aaaply  possessed.  £njoy  your  triumph  In  liiis  lespeet ;  or  if  yoU 
blush  to  wear  the  honour  of  the  iwhiovemCBt  yourself,  find  out,  and  plaee  H  on,  (he 
eerrstpondent  who  hrfped  yoiit  ar  tile  conpUcr  who  was  so  etpert  as  to  enter  the  focC 
in  your  pl^es,  «nd  to  pass  it  to  the  public,  onseon  by  you  tHI  too  Ute  for  your  humanity 
to  erase  it!  ^ 

You  may  bring  our  coatroreny  t»  a  rary  speedy  eooduaion,  £&,  IT  you  wiH  keep 
olossly  to  the  main  points  of  it.  Ftove  aty  political  ^eophancy,  #faicfa  you  hare 
asearted;  piwrothat  I  was  eithordii|pei|^^^airacffy  rewarded  for  it  by  tfa#ODtenl^ 
moot:  prove  thai  I  woadnsirsd  by  U^Cgwafpider^in^hief  to  undemts  the  dumber  ef 
men  who  were  put  to  death  at  fl^aakpateJ  Hue  hsl  char^,  in-  partienlar,  ymi  teH 
M  in  ywir  Ufon^bet  far  last  J«ly  (pagis  IM),  that  yon  "liarned  ftom  good  authority  :^* 
produce  your  authority,  or  the  pMie  ipust  disbelie¥e  jdK  In  the  fooe  of  te  I  gire  them 
my  solemn  word  of  honour,  that  I  i^iwer  liad  the  le^si  communrcalidn,  dtreet  or  indt« 
rea,  with  the  Commaodor-inHdbiefy  or  any  other  tfulhority,  on  tfabsuiyect;  and  I  think 
it  ia  for  you  now  to  either  establish  your  eiiarge  or  tb  triiidmw  it.  In  the  same  pa^ 
you  my  you  know  X  put  forth,  a§  editor,  tiie  infoTmaliai  I  obtiined  in  my  oIKeial  nspa 
dty.  J  challenge  you  to  preva  this;  for  I  meat  uoeqUtvocdlly  deny  it.  My^edlt^di 
account  of  the  mutiny  was.wnttra  ^^tre  I  entered  npon  my  official  duty  in  aby  iitajr. 
What  it  contasas  I  derived  almost  entirely  from  pelkomd  ohaervatloo,  whiofa  fifty  oth<r 
officers  had  the  ssme  oppoitunlty  of  using  as  I  had ;  but  not  a  partideof  it  was  gleaned 
from  my  official  doonments,  or  situation ;  ond  the  conbnry  of  this  I  drijryou  to  sab*. 
staaUate.  It  is  positiyely  untroe  in  you  te  assert  that  Itqipkiudai  the  moMsettf  Of  the 
Barrsckpore  tsoopa;  nor  h«ae  yon  any  right  tor^ut  yodr  own  fovourite,-  but  abturd 
expressions,  into  my  mouth.  I  spoke  of  the  mutiny,  tfnd  the  mean^  tskeh  tosOppnns 
it,  a»  a  ouUtary  man.  I  condemned  the  mutiny ;  I  apprdVed  of  the  meohti  adopted  to 
put  it  down ;  and  this  you  dare  to  pronounce  '<  applaudoig  a  matsaiare.*' 

In  eoaclusion,  I  nm  persuaded  that  tio  parson  can  raid  your  observmieos  on  my 
pamphlets  and  say  tbst  you  have  ansfMrvd  It.  You  have  evaded  tbeaficihatioas  of  which 
I  dared  you  to  the  pcoof ;  and  your  enumeration  cf  duirges  In  page  86  of  your  Imt 
number  dpes  not  contain  a  repetition  of  these  of  a  political  m«ure»  not  aify  reftitatioQ 
of  the  charge  I  bmugbt  against  you  of  having  (you,  or  your  cM^rabr)  wilfiiUy  garbled 
my  disput^  with  Mr.  Greenlaw,  although  you  had  both  sides  of  the  4utmion  cquaHy 
before  you*  If  you  publish  this,  as  I  hope  you  will,  and  chooae  to  lontek  upon  i^ 
prsy  adhere  to  the  points  on  which  I  hare  called  foryoor  proefo.  Th^  ve  te  prihct- 
pal  topics^  and  if  yov  establish  them,  I  promise  you  to  yicdd  aU  the  oindr  ones.  Of 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  shall,  if  you  please^  consent  to.  This  oonArofcny  mi^  be  madb 
interminable  by  the  present  monthly  mode  of  argument^  and  it  ffiustf  soon  became  tto- 
aome  to  your  readers  ;  I  shaU  therefore  consent  to  youf  sslecting  tWeo  of  ybiir  awn  peD- 
aonal  and  political  friends^  before  whom  Islnll  m<et)roii»aod  th^i«diidnm«the«hiigefc*J 
have  brought  against  you,  in  your  public  ospaoi^.  Ziet'tbeOi  dedds  wpoh  the  osm^ 
and  the  affiiir  be  ended  by  their  decisioo  being  ppbliahMl  in  the  'first  iftimber  ef  4hO 
BeraH  which  shall  subsequently  iqH>car.  '      , 

Of  tbe/ifswtfiMM  of  the  termal  applied  to  you  In  myiMopHet^  jM  wUcb  ftrgH«. 
nessyourlast  paragraph  contains,  Irequirenon^  aad  laomiit a^toei  SbeoetenosI 
am  not  disposed  to  retract,  and  I  therefore  kbve  them  Itf  yoii  Imdyeu'r  coiwspoadeuii^ 
to  be  shared  or  applied  aa  your  own  knowMge  of  your  taspeetha'titlBa  totem  may 
dictate.  Some  of  them  may  be  thought  too  eosifse,  fay  tebe  who  do  notfoel  as  IfUt 
when  I  perused,  at  that  dietance^  ymiff  tlindefa-hht  noliacff  tern  am  too  aevm;  liad 
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tfaoun^  I  miglit  have  ttxed  you  irith  iUsehood  in  terms  of  ^mtitr  doKamloeix^ftk  than 
I  have  uaed,  I  preftrred  the.  more  cGnct  ooaae  with  a  person  of  your  descrifrtioily 
wlioae  evasive  disposition  I  could  not  help  seeing,  though  I  grieved  to  see  it 

I  am,  Ac 
18,  T%ame$'  Inn,  Sblbom,  R.  A.  McVAGwniSi  Capcaiii,  Bengal  Amy.  - 

P.l^.  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  fbr  this  oommunication,  and  I  find'  I 
have  omitted  to  notieetwo  points  in  your  leoent  summary  of  charges  against  me,  «£b. 
tfiat'my  editotial  writings  were  more  calculated'  to  oAisa  hJoodhhrdth— t  tfaoae  of  my 
coatempofaries ;  and  that  I  wascashiercd  by  a  ctnurt^nartiaL  It  14  in  yosr  manMr  of 
atating  dmnpstancas.  Sir,  that  I  perceive  in  the  greatest  degree  your  surprising  dtsiigt. 
geanousness ;  and  a  few  illustrative  remarks  will  enahle  your  readers  to  comprehend 
my  meaning  in  this  particular.  In  almost  all  controversial  writings,  but  especially  in 
all  editorial  disputes,  a  person  of  your  disposition  may  find^  among  the  writings  of 
cither  party,  certain  phrases  and  parsgrapbs  which,  separated  from  the  context,'and  coo- 
V  sidered  without  reference  to  what  elicited  theai;  %lajr  bear  the  appearance  of  being  pro- 

vocatiyes  to  hostility :  but  I  appeal  to  any  cai[0il  jffarson,  whether  that  is  the  criterion  by 
whicir  to  judge  of  dispotative  writings,  or  of  ibe  xbMcter  of  a  disputant.  Tn  my 
^  Bq>ly*  lo  yonr  dahders,  for  example,  a  score  of  exp^ieasmns  will  be  met  with  of  the 
iBfiAdAcy  you  mention  ;  but  would  any  one  who  tnew  them  to  be  retorts  for  previoiia 
■nprovnked  calomnies ;  wboknew  that  I  wroDi  in  sMldsAmee^  and  that,  so  tn  frdte 
baring  son^t^  I  for  a  long  time  avoided  the  encounter ;  would,  t  say,  any  one  under 
SBcfa  dreuBuCano^  look  upon  m«  as  an  inciter  of  personal  qeeuiefa;  aa  he  would  nat». 
adly  and  |>foperiy  do-  had  my  language  been  gratuitous^  and  I  the  caaeehns  aggreasee  ? 
This  is  precisely  my  editorial  case.  I  call  upon  you  to  prodhca  thf  tfticlfs  to  whi#b 
you  allude^  and  if  they  do  bear  the  character  you  have  given  tbem,  and  I  cannot  prove 
them  to  be  of  a  retaliatory  descr^on,  I  must  submit  to  the  reproach  of  beisg  tiliat» 
which  all  who  kooWme  know  to  be  quite  fioreign  to  my  natural  di^positiota.  X  tend  yon^ 
L  herewith,  very  correct  copies  of  the  Conrt-Martial  proceedings  to  wliich  you  have  also 

t  ^riinded  in  a  most  unfair  manner,  and  in  the  notes  to  which  you  will'  find  occasional 

olaervatfotu  on  your  own  behaviour.  Read  them,  and  j<idge  frum  a  combinatioo  of 
tiaiek  and  evidence,  whether  I  was  the  aggressor  on  any  one  of  the  occasions  there  dis- 
cnmed  \  ia  well  as  whether  your  November,  or  any  other  Herald^  gives  the  public  a  fair 
•eoBBiit  of  the  transBCtSon.  Hhb  brings  me  to  your  mode  of  announcing  that  I  was 
BihiaiBd.  When  a  fact  like  that  is  simply  stated,  an  unwilitary  reader  is  ^re  to  attri- 
biifte  sncb  apwAthitaeBt  to  disgraceful  condutt ;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  in  tl»  world  t^ 
jrovr  Bttfde  of  introducing  it  was  iatended  to  produce  thia  cffecty  particuiarly  as  yon 
mAA  tfant  I  was  removed  from  my  staff-situatiatt  for  <<  iodeCDrum ;"  an  actual  umruCh, 
SB  the  term  indecorum  is  in  common  parlance-accepted.  Yon  knew  that  I  was  cashiered 
for  nothing  more  than  sending  a  challenge  to  a  man  who  had  most  ui^vovokedJ^  insulted 
me;  that  instead  of  meeting  me,  that  man  sent  my  challenge  to  the  CoBomander-iiv. 
chief,  who  is,  I  may  say,  compelled  to  order  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  all  such 
offenders^  so  brought  befdre  him  ;  that  a  court-martial  has  no  option,  no  discretion, 
in  respect  toits  award,  on  the  charge  being  established ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  sentence 
wmtsathktmg,  %vliich  tfie  Commander-in-chief  remitted,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
VutMnr  lliere  is  no  instaneiB  in  our  military  atmals  (or  if  there  be  any,  they  are  mereljr 
momiff^  lb  ftirtt  axceptloM  which  prove  the  genetml  mle)  of  the  spedfled  penalty  being 
iB0ioted  in  the  case  of  a  challenge,  unless  accompanied  by  some  derogatory  circunr- 
MJumtm  I  have  thbs  shown  the  smcatidUncsii  of  yonr  aoode  of  stating  a  fact;  and  I 
|i9v#ai^  further  to  tell  jour  tte  by  adoptiag  and  adhieruig  to  a  maisAil  line  of  aigw. 
ta^att  you  wpll  place  yeunelf,  even  indefte€,  more  highly  in  the  pnblic  eertmatian 
Hmh  you  need  ever  hope  todo  i»y  the  unworthy  methods  I  have  proved  yo<i  to  prefiar. 
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MefMin  of  Zehir^Min  Muhammed  Sober,  Emperor  of  HindmUm,  wriUen 
by  kimself,  in  the  Jaghatdi  T&rki,  and  translated,  partly  by  the  late  John 
Leyden,  Esq.,  M,D.,  partly  by  William  Ebskine,  £)8q.«  mih  Noies,  and 
a  Geographical  Introduction.    LondoD,  1826.    4to.  pp.  432. 

A.MOEB  acceptable  work  than  this  has  not,  perhaps,  for  many  yean,  been 
preseDted  to  the  literary  world.  As  the  genuine  production  of  a  celd>rated 
Tartar  conqueror,  giving  an  account  of  his  operations,  of  the  countries  he 
visited  (especiallj  of  Hindustan,  in  the  sixteenth  century),  of  his  associates 
and  connexions,  with  traits  of  character,  anecdotes,  and  court  incidents,-^ it 
is  rare  and  curious ;  in  other  respects,  and  more  particularly  from  the  light  it 
diffuses  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  portions  of  Asia  extremely  ill 
known,  its  value  is  almost  inappreciable. 

Oiir  notice  of  this  work  may,  with  propriety,  be  restricted  to  a  review  of 
the.  preliminary  matter  contained  in  Mr.  Erskine's  preface  and  introdoction, 
which  consisjts  of  masterly  dissertations  upon  the  Memoirs,  upon  the  author 
of  them,  the  copies  in  which  they  are  extant,  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written,  and,  lastly,  the  geography  of  the  countries  and  the  history  of  the 
nations  to  which  the  events  in  the  Memoirs  have  reference.  A  more  enlarged 
notice  of  a  work  like  this,  which  contains  the  varied  events  of  a  history  from 
A.D.  1494  till  1530  (the  year  in  which  Baber  died),  would  demand  more 
space,  and,  we  are  obliged  to  add,  more  time,  than  we  have  at  our  disposal* 

Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
(which  is  a  model  for  succeeding  writers),  pays  a  very  liberal  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  with  whom  the  translation  originated. 
^  The  number  and  variety  of  the  literary  undertakings  of  that  extraordinary 
man,**  he  observes,  **  many  of  which  he  had  conducted  far  towards  a  con- 
clusion, would  have  excited  surprise  had  they  been  executed  by  a  recluse 
scholar,  who  had  no  public  duties  to  perform,  and  whose  time  was  devoted  to 
Uterature  alone.  The  facility  with  which  he  mastered  an  uncommon  number 
of  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  European  and  Oriental,  the  extent  and 
ingenuity  of  his  antiquarian  inquiries  into  the  literary  history  of  his  own 
country,  and  even  the  beauty  of  his  poetical  genius,  are  surpassed  by  the 
sagacious  and  philosophical  spirit  which  he  evinced,  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  in  his  different  memoirs  regarding  the  languages  of  the  East,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  Hindustan,  Bengal,  the  Dekhan,  and  Northern  India.** 
These,  and  other  warm  encomia  upon  Dr.  Leyden,  are  as  just  as  they  are 
creditable  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  disclaims  all  praise  but  that  of  enabling  the 
public  to  profit  by  his  friend's  labours.  Mr.  Erskine,  however,  who  can  (as 
oriental  scholars  know)  well  afford  to  divest  himself  of  claims  to  praise  justly 
due  to  him,  has  had  a  larger  and  a  much  more  toilsome  share  in  the  work 
than  the  original  labourer. 

The  Emperor  Baber  was  a  Toorki  or  Tartar  prince,  and  the  language  in 
which  his  Memoirs  were  written  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  tribes  from 
whom  he  descended,  who  inhabited  the  desert  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Caspian.  He  was  bom  on  the  very  edge  of  this  desert,  in  the  year  1480; 
but  the  changes  of  fortune,  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  carried  him, 
sometimes  as  a  fugitive,  sometimes  as  a  conqueror,  into  various  provinces 
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A  very  erroneous  notion  has  prevailed,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Jaghatai 
Toorki  or  Tartar  tongue  was  anciently  unwritten,  and  Sir  Wm.  Jones  doubts 
whether  any  Tartarian  king  of  Timur's  age  could  write  at  all.  Mr.  Erskine 
dissipates  every  doubt,  however,  aa  to  the  genuineness  of  these  Memoirs ;  he 
describes  the  Toorki  in  which  the  original  is  written,  as  remarkable  for  clear- 
neas,  simplicity,  and  force;  the  style,  far  less  adorned  than  that  of  the  modem 
Persian,  and  as  free  from  metaphor  and  hyperbole  as  that  of  a  good  English 
or  French  historian.  He  adds :  '*  on  the  whole,  the  Toorki  bears  much  more 
reftambiance  to  the  good  sense  of  Europe  than  to  the  rhetorical  parade  of  Asia  : 
the  style  of  all  Toorki  productions  that  I  have  ever  happened  to  meet  with,  la 
reaoarkaUe  for  its  downright  and  picturesque  naivete  of  expression."  He  coa- 
siders  that  the  Memoirs  are  as  perfect  as  when  Baber  wrote  them^  though 
they  exhibit  hiatus,  one  of  which  extends  to  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

We  cannot  furnish  our  readers  with  a  better  idea  of  these  Memoirs  than  by 
quoting  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Erskine's  preface : 

Baber  does  not  inform .  us,  nor  do  we  learn  from  any  other  quarter,  at  what  period 
of  his  life  he  began  to  compose  bis  Memoirs.  Some  consideratiotis  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  wrote  them  aAer  his  last  invasion  of  India.  That  they  must  have 
been  corrected  after  that  period  is  certain,  since  in  the  first  part  of  them  he  frequently 
refers  to  that  event,  and  mentions  some  of  his  Begs  as  holding  appointments  in  Hin- 
dtntlb.  Periiaps,  too,  the  idea  of  writing  his  Memoirs  was  more  likely  to  have  oc' 
cirired  to  him  'after  his  success  in  India,  than  at  any  prerious  time,  as  he  had  then 
ofqqMue  all  his  difficulties,  was  raised  to  eminence  and  distinction,  and  bad  become 
noionly  an  object  of-  wonder  and  attention  to  others^  but  perhaps  stood  higher  in  his 
<nRi.«stinatioa.  His  Memoirs  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  extending 
iVooi  hir  accession  to  the  throne  of  Fergbftna,  to  the  time  when  he  was  finalfy  driven  by 
Sheibani  Khan  from  his  paternal  kingdom,  a  period  of  about  twelve  years ;  the  sedOnd 
rflMfaing  from  his  expulsion  irom  Ferghlina  to  bis  last  invasion  of  Hin^ustin,  a  period 
of  about  twenty-two  years  ;  and  the  third  containing  his  transactions  in  Hindust&n,  a 
period  of  little  more  ttian  five.  The  whole  of  the  first  part,  and  the  three  first  yean  of 
the  second,  are  evidently  written  chiefly  from  recollection ;  and  the  style  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  compcMed  appear  to  me  far  to  excel  that  of  the  rest  of  the  woric ;  not 
only  from  Uie  clearer  connexion  given  to  the  various  parts  of  the  story,  and  the  space 
given  to  incidents  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  but  from  the  superior  unity  and 
mpidity  of  the  narrative.  This  is,  perhaps,  in  other  respects  also,  the  most  agreeable 
pettion  of  the  Memoirs.  During  a  great  part  of  the  period  to  which  they  rdate  he 
was  unfortunate,  and  offUn  a  wanderer ;  but  always  lively,  active,  and  hold ;  and  the 
reader  fcdlows  him  in  his  various  adventures  with  that  delight  which  ineviubly  springe 
froin  the  minute  and  animated  recital  of  the  haxardous  exploits  of  a  youthful  warrior. 
The  narrative,  when  renewed  in  the  year  925  of  the  Hejira,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
yeans  partakes  too  much  of  the  tedium  of  a  journal,  in  which  important  and  unim- 
portant events  find  an  equal  space,  and  seems  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  copy  of  one 
kept  at  the  time.  The  same  remark  applies  perhaps  even  more  strongly  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  work.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Memoirs  we 
have  a  continuous  narrative  of  details,  such  as  a  lively  memory  might  furnish  at  the 
distance  of  many  years.  In  the  latter  parts,  trifling  incidents  are  often  recorded, 
which,  if  not  committed  to  writing  at  the  time,  would  soon  have  met  the  oblivion  they 
merited.  We  are  informed  of  minute  particulars,  which  can  interest  eVen  the  writer 
only  by  recalling  particular  events  or  peculiar  trains  of  association — how  ol\en  he  eat 
a  raujhn,  or  electuary— how  often  he  got  drunk,  and  what  nameless  men  were  bis  boon 
companions.  These  incidents,  however  curious  as  illustrative  of  manners  or  character, 
are  repeated  even  to  satiety.  Yet  tliese  parts  also  contain  the  valuable  accounts  of 
KAbol  and  of  Hindustan ;  he  gives  an  occasional  view  of  his  aims  and  motives,  of  the 
mniagement  of  some  of  his  expeditions,  and  particularly  of  his  conduct 'during  the 
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•lAniiiiig  muttf^of  his  troopi;  while  the  condudtng  portioa  of  his  meinoirs,  wbcse 
the  form  of  s  journal  is  rasumed,  appears  to  be  hardly  more  tluui  materials  for  hta 
private  use,  intended  to  assist  him  in  rolling  to  his  memory  such  incidents  as  might 
have  enabled  him  to  furnish  a  connected  view  of  the  transactions  of  that  period.  Still, 
however,  all  the  three  parts  of  his  memoirs,  though  the  two  last  are  evidently  un- 
finished, present  a  very  curious  and  valuable  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
Tartar  prince,  and  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  Baber's  policy,  and  of  his  wan  Id 
Mftweralnaher,  Afgh&nishtan,  and  India,  as  ^ell  as  of  his  manneips,  genius,  'cmI 
habits  of  thinking ;  and  perhaps  no  work  ever  compdsed  introducee  us  so  cbniplilely  t» 
the  oourt  and  eoandl,  the  pnblk  and  private  life,  of  an  JESastJem  SoMto. 

Hie  Memoirs  appear  to  hare  been  held  in  great  estimation,  and  e^en  feae^ 
Nation,  at  the  Courts  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  after  the  death  of  the  writer  of  tktm; 
Baber  himself  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  labours ;  towards  the  dooa 
of  lus  life,  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  work  firom  Hindustan  to  a  friend  in  CtidnL 
From  some  marginal  notes  in  copies  of  two  translations  of  die  Memoirs  iiito 
Persian,  as  well  as  on  the  Toofki  original,  all  of  which  Mr.  E^skiae  coUaied^ 
it  appears  that  the  Emperor  Hummoon,  even  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne, 
and  not  long  before  his  death,  had  transcribed  them  with  his  own  hand.  They 
were  translated  from  the  original  Toorki  into  Persian  by  the  celebrated  Mirza 
Abdul  Raheem,  in  the  reign  of  Akber. 

The  history  of  the  present  English  translation  is  as  follows :— -It  was  begun  at 
Calcutta  by  Dr.  Leyden,  from  the  original  Toorki ;  he  vras  assisted  by  a  Pernaa 
Toork  of  Ganj.  Mr.  Erskine  sent  him  from  Bombay  a  portion  of  a  transcript  «f 
the  Persian  translation  of  Mirza  Abdul  Raheem.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Leyden^ 
Mr.  Erskine  offered  to  assist  in  completing  the  translation,  having  in  his  senriee 
the  same  person  who  aided  Dr.  Leyden;  but  before  his  letter  reached  Calcutta, 
Dr.  Leyden's  papers  had  been  sent  to  England.  He  was  then  induced,  by  the 
persuasion  of  friends,  to  translate  the  Persian  copy,  and  had  completed  the 
work,  when  he  received  from  London  a  copy  of  Dr.  Leyden's  translation, 
which  differed  from  his  own  in  many  important  particulars.  Mr.  Erskine  then 
Idended  the  two,  adopting  Dr.  Leyden's  (as  being  immediately  from  the 
original),  except  where  obviously  wrong,  and  had  completed  his  labour,  when 
the  original  Toorki  copy  which  belonged  to  Dr,  Leyden,  and  had  been  lost, 
was  recovered.  Mr.  Erskine  had  now  to  begin  once  more ;  he.  at  length 
completed  his  translation,  with  the  aid  of  several  Persian  copies,  in  the  state 
m  which  it  now  appears. 

Mr.  Erskine  observes :  **  The  translation  is  close  and  literal,  to  a  degree 
which  many  will  think  faulty,  and  which  few  works  written  in  an  Eastern 

language  would  admit  of;  but  such  closeness  is  not  without  its  use,  as  the  style 
of  a  people  generally  e&hibits,  in  some  d^ree,  the  dress  of  their  mind,  and 
often  leads  to  more  just  conclusions  regarding  their  habits  of  thinking,  than 

■^can  easily  be  attained  in  .any  other  way." 

We  must  here  terminate  our  review,  regretting  that  we  are  able  to  do  so 

'little  justice  to  a  work  which  reflects  such  high  credit  upon  all  whose  namea 

4tfe  associated  with  it.* 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  omit  commending  the  excellent  map,  and 

able  memoir  which  accompanies  it,  by  Mr.  Charles  Waddington,  of  the  Bom- 

liay  Engineers. 

«  We  were  fiivoaied  Isst  month,  from  a  IMgbly  refpsctalds  quartar,  with  s  Tshnbls  notioB  of  thla 
,talscitfag  woik,  whieh  was  wtthdmwn,  owing  to  Its  non^appcmBce  in  our  iMt  wumber.  Whiiit  we 
<ii imi  mil  deqp ragret  at  die  dJaappofaitmcnt  occMiooed  by  Iti  oraiMioii,  we  must  ronark  that  it  was  acnt. 
at  flo  late  a  period,  that  Its  ineertlon  could  haveheen  aflbctuated  only  hy  cancelling  lome  of  tiie  pafea 
Jdreadyprfaited;  anl  there  waB  actually  no  thne  for  fhifooane  had  we  be«B  dlipoMd  to  adopt  it.  We 
dMrafota,  tlHtnounnmaiMUe  nwiliiiim  wili  heMttowaida  oa  foraot  aeoonpUihing  what 
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Mdnava'Dherma-Saitra,  or  The  JnttUuiet  of  Menu.  Edited  by  Graves 
Chamney  Hauohton,  M.A.,  Y.R.S.,  &c.  &6.  &c..  Professor  of  Hindu  Li- 
terature in  the  Eaat-India  College.    London,  ,1825.    2  vols.  4to. 

TsB  eager  cultimtioB  of  Oriental  Literatiire  on  the  Continent  we  consider  s« 
a  (act  that  marks  the  intellectual  energy  oC  the  age.  To  the  common  obseryef 
it  would  at  once  suggeut  itself  that  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  country  with 
India  and  China  must  have  turned  the  balance  of  activity  and  encoimigement 
in  favour  of  England ;  for  different,  however,  is  the  feet.  To  whatever  cause 
we  may  refer  it,  the  study  of  Oriental  literature  has  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, except  from  the  East-India  Company ;  although  in  the  whole  fidd  of 
leaearch  perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  object  that  involves  considerations  of 
a  highar  euriosity.  •  To  Oriental  remains  alone,  and  particularly  such  as  are 
contained  in  Sanscrit,  are  we  to  look  for  elucidations  of  the  birth  and  deve-' 
iopment  of  all  that  has  given  grace,  dignity,  and  utility  to  the  human  mind. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of  preparing  elementary  and  other  works 
for  the  East-India  Company*s  institudonsin  England,  Oriental  literature  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  meet  with  any  countenance.  It  is  due  to  the  munificent 
Spirit  of  this  body  to  say,  that  it  has  most  liberally  supported  every  effort  in 
Oriental  literature  that  promised  any  practical  advantage. 

On  the  Continent,  especial!;^  in '  France  and  Germany,  many  able  scholars, 
stimulated  by  fovour  and  rewards  from  their  sovereigns,  have  directed  (heir 
attention  to  this  pursuit,  and  if  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  encounter  in  its 
prosecution  and  the  results  of  their  exertions  are  considered,  we  think  'they 
are  eaainently  entitled  to  the  approbation  they  have  received.  If  however  we 
include,  as  we  diink  we  may  justly  do,  the  eflK>rts  made  by  our  countrymen  in 
the  East,  we  shall  find  that  the  British  name  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  splendid  works,  both  as  they  regard  research  and  practical 
utiKty,  that  have  appeared  in  Oriental  literature.  These,  it  must  however  be 
itated,  are  gratuitous  and  independent  of  any  patronage  they  received  in 
England,  and  are  solely  referable  to  the  ardent  curiosity  of  our  countrymen, 
and  the  visi^  necessities  of  our  Eastern  connexions. 

The  capital  of  this  country  can  now  boast  of  a  chartered  institution  for 
Oriental  res^tfch.  The  support  and  fame  of  this  Society  may  be  said  greatly 
to  depend- on  one  distinguished  individual ;  .and  but  for  its  able  Director, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Celebrooke,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  might  never  have  had  an 


Our  object  at  present  is  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  literary  notice  or 
eritiqiieof  M.  iBurnouf,  on  the  work  the  Utle  of  which  we  have  phieed  at  the 
head  oC  this  article.  This  gentleman  was  appointed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Vtaia^  at  the  latter  end  of  1825,  to  make  a^Rappori  verbal  upon  this  singular 
felie  of  antiquity,  which  had  been  edited  in  Ms  country  solely  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  JEiBst-India  Company's  College. 

We  noticed  the  work  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  August  1925,  and 
then  expressed  our  hope  of  being  able  ere  long  to  enter  upon  its  merits.  We 
now,  however,  most  willingly  substitute  the  remarks  of  M.  Burnouf,  who  to 
consideftible  merit  as  an  impartial  critic,  unites  the  tone  and  temper  of  a 
gentleman. 

'  On  one  or  two  occanons,  where  we  think  M.  Burnouf  in  error,  either  as  to 
bis  opinions  or  to  facts,  we  have  subjoined  a  few  short  notes,  and  we  might 
have  extended  theni  further  if  it  had  been  Our  object  to  expose  every  venial 
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inaccuracy.  Some  of  these  it  was  very  natural  for  M.  Burnouf  to  ftU  into; 
since  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  European  scholars,  who  have 
not  visited  the  East,  to  seize  the  complete  spirit  of-  Hindu  literature  from  the 
.only  guides  >they  have  at  present,  namely,  the  works  published  by  our  country- 
men :  we  should,  therefore,  while  we  applaud  their  zeal,  view  their  inaccuracies 
with  indulgence. 

On  those  points  where  Mr.  Haughton  and  M.  Burnouf  are  at  variance,  we 
lean  to  the  former,  because  he  has  had  the  advanti^e  of  bdng  formed  in  the 
Collie  of  Fort  William,  an  institution  replete  with  every  aid  to  .he  derived 
from  learned  Profe^ors  and  PandiU.  Besides,  we  consider  that,  as.  this 
gentleman  is  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  Hindu  dialects, 
he  must  have  a  larger  body  of  facts  to  guide  him  than  can  possibly  iall  to  the 
lot  of  M.  Burnouf.  But  thQ  matters  objected  to  by  M.  Biirnouf  are*  as  he 
acknowledges,  of  very  little  importanoe. 

Every  reader  wiU  be  struck,  while  perusing  M^  BumouTs  article,  with  the 
studied  reference  to  the  works  of  ^e  Continental  literati  The  names  of 
Frank,  Bopp,  Schlegel,  and  Ch6iy  have  obtsuned  a  well-merited  celebrity  in 
Oriental  literature;  but  whenever  their  canons  are  borrowed  from  the  labours , 
of  Englishmen,  we  should  hope  that  the  just  rule,  Muum  cuiguc,  would  not 
be- overlooked.  The, republic  of  letters  cannot  be  easily  made  to  foi^et  those 
extraordinary  works  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  our  illustrious  countrymen, 
Wilkins,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke,  Wilson,  and  others. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Bapport  verbal  of  M.  Burnouf: — 

'*  Mr.  Uaughton's  edition  of  the  InMuies  of  Menu  is  comprized  in  two 
volumes;  the  first  contains  the  Sanscrit  text,  followed  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages  of  notes  on  the  various  readings  adopted  by  the  editor.  Sir 
Wm.  Jones's  translation  is  given  in  the  second  volurae>  together  with  observa* 
^ons,  to  the  extent  of  seventeen  pages,  on  the  alterations  which  Mr.  Haugjbton 
thought  proper  to  be  noade.  The  Sanscrit  text  is  printed  with  Wilkins*  types, 
which  are  in  general  extremely  clear  and  legible ;  and  tl^e  book  has  bePA  cvried 
through  the  press  with  such  perfection,  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  which  have 
as  yet  a(>peared  in  Europe.(l)  The  editor  states  in  the  Pre&ce,  that  his  only 
object  in  publishing  this,  celebrated  work,  was  to  pla^e  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
students  of  the  East-India  College;  much  difficulty  having  .been  experienced 
previously  in  procuring  copies  for  their  use.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Haughtoa 
that,  while  fulfilling  an  object  purely  national,  he  should  have  establishjed  a 
just  right  to  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian  jliterature 
on  the  Continent.  .  , 

.  "  It  must  be  obsecvpd,  however,  that  .the  editor's  plan  preclgded.  him  fron 
inyestig^ting  many  highly  interesting^ questions  connected  ^hh  this  important 
work.^  Accordingly  we  are  not  to  expect  that  his  laboitfs  should  throw  any 
new  light  upon  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Mamaw^'DkerMa,  on  its 
philosophical  system,  on  the  degree  of  harmony  of  its  different  parts,  or  the 
authenticity  of  such  and  such  passages,  etc. 

.  *'  In  fact,  Mr.  Haughton*s  intention  was  not  to  publish  a  dissertation  on  the 
laws  of  Menu ;  but  that  which  was  of  far  more  value,  the  text  itself.  He  has 
f  on  fined  himself  to  reprinting  the  preface  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  which,  notwith- 
^anding  the  ttdents  of  its  author,  does  not  perhaps  reply  satis£Eictprily  to  all 

the 

( 1 J   This  work  was  printed  at  the  press  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Baylis,  and  does  them 
frcat  credit. 
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the'  queitions  which  the  ^hjeet  may  suggest.  For  instance,  the  philotophicat 
opinions  which  arise  out  of  Menu  are  not  adverted  to  by  Jones;  this  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,  for  at  the  time  he  wrote  there  existed  only  very  vague 
notions  on  this  subject.  At  present,  thanks  to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  we  can  form  a  very  euict  idea  of  the  philosophical  system  of  the 
Veda$^  and  of  that  of  the  two  celebrated  Indian  schools — the  Smik*kya  and 
the  Nyaya.  Now  in  comparing  the  laws  of  Menu  with  these  different  systems, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  the  analogies  between  them' and  the  VSdds: 
These  books  are  quoted  At  every  instant ;  Menu  endeavours  unceasingly  to 
reproduce  their  meaning;  and  Uumerous  passages  prove  that  the  Indian 
legislator,  or  the  compiler  who  takes  the  authority  of  his  name,  has  borrowed 
even  their  very  expressions. 

**  The  mythological  system,  of  which  a  glimpse  maybe  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  this  ancient  code,  exhibits  striking  features  of  resemblance  to 
that  6f  the  Vedtu  ;  the  gods^  or  divine  personages,  -are  the  same ;  they  are 
not  numerous,  chiefly  natuitel  and  astronomical,  and  subordinate  to  Brahma, 
or  more  properly  the  self-existent  being.-^  We  do  not  find  in  it  the  legends 
develof>ed  in'  the  Pwraiuu^  which  the  mythological  genius' of  the  Hindus  would 
not  have  reje'eted  from  a  work  of  this  sort,'  had  they  existed  at  the  time  of  its 
Gompifaition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  on  the  creation,  with  which  th^ 
first  chapter  begins,  bears,  in  Mr.  Colebrooke's  opinion,  the  stamp  of  the 
ideas  of  Capita,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  iSaAVAya*  philosophy.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  th'e  Hindu'  commeiftators  are  of  a  difierent 
opinion,  and  explain  this  difficult  passage  by  quotations  from  two  of  the 
philoBopbfcal  systems  derived  frotn  the  VSdas,-  entitled  'Mitndtua  and  Viddnta, 
However,  another  passage,  the  fiftieth  couplet  of  th^  twelfth  chapter, 
evidently  appears  to  correspond  with  the  opinions  of  Capila.  We  there  meet 
Makat  and  Avyacta^  the  two  fundamental  principles  jn  the  doctrine  of  this 
philosopher,  which  are  thus  explained  by  Culliica  Bhatta,  the  commentator : 

rl^^^    ^^mp^^TlM ?  -    Besides,  it  is  possible  that  this  and  many 

other  passages  are  explained  by  every  commentator  according  to  the  principles 
of  his  own  philosophical  creed;  thus  affording  n6  uncommon  example  of  an 
ancient  text  receiving  very  different,  and  frequently  opposite  explanations. 
But  -whatever  may  be  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Mdnav€t-Dherma,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  particular  school  is  named  therein.  If  these 
schools  existed  when  Menu  was  compiled,  it  'seems  to  be  a  natural  conclustoii 
that  they  had  not  yet  separated  from  the  VSdasy  which  may  be '  considered 
strictly  as  their  common  starting  pomt,  and  were  not  yet  known  by  their 
present  denoroinaiions>  otherwise  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  the 
slightest  allusion  is  not  made  to  them  in  such  an  elxtensive  composition  ?  In 
Hke  numner,  several  persons  have  been  struck  at  not  seeing  the  names  of 
CrUhfM  or  Budd^ha,  although  in  the  many  passages  where  Menu  requires 
faidi  in  the  VSdtUy  and  condemns  those  Who  littack  them,  it  would  have  been 
natoral  to  point  out  the  celebrated  refdrm^  who,  in  die  tenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  had  dared  to  deny  their  authority. 

**  It  seems  to  us*  that  the  investigation  of  these  questions,  combined  with 
that  o€  the  manner  in  which- the  bo<^  was  composed^  and  the  degree  of 
harmony  in  its  parts,  might  lead  to  very  important  conclusions;  more 
especially  should  the  publication  of  some  other  Sanscrit  text  give  rise  to  new 
approximations,  calculated  to  fix  its  date  with  precision.  Still,  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  text  of  Menu  is  a  necessary  prehide  to  all  inquiries  of 

S  I  2  thia 
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Ibis  5ort,  and  we  may  say  that,  np  to  the  preaent  moment,  Mr.  Uaughtoo  has 
done  the  most  towards  the  solution  of  these  interesting  questions,  by  the 
poblicadon  of  his  beautiful  work. 

**  The  object  of  the  editor,  in  publishing  the  Sanscrit  text  of  the  Jfonaoff- 
^^kervna^Soitra,  was  two-fold :  first,\o  render  it  as  distinct  as  possible  without 
violating  thfe  imperative  rules  of  Sanscrit  grammar;  secondly,  to  alter  but 
rarely  the  readings  of  the  Calcutta  edition,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
supported  by  the  commentary  of  Culliica  Bhatta.  We  shall  briefly  examine 
the  means  employed  J)y  the  editor  to  attain  his  end.  For  perspicuity,  little  is 
done  in  Sanscrit  manuscripts.  The  use  of  some  marks,  such  as  Anuswira^ 
and  the  apostrophe  Ardhacdray  alone  marks  the  divisions  in  a  line,  all  the 
words  of  which  are  joined  together.  Even  then,  these  signs,  being  often 
placed  at  random,  are  more  hurtful' than  serviceable.  The  way  to  aflbrd 
clearness,  would  be  to  separate  the  words  whenever  the  genius  of  the  Ian* 
guage  opposed  no  obstacle  to  their  disjunction.  This  plan  has  lieen  adopted 
by  Bopp  and  Schlegd,  the  editors  of  the  Sanscrit  works  printed  in  £kirope. 
Mr,  Haughtoit,  oo  the  contrary,  has  followed  that  of  the  Calcutta  editors,  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  imitate  original  works,  even  to  thdr  external  appearance. 

**  But  either  I  deceive  myself,  or  the  exact  representation  of  manuscripts 
OQght  not  to  be  .the  object  of  a  printed  book.    It  is  easily  understood  that  in 

the  passage  v^6^q)tt^^  1*^   * ^  ^"^^  y^'  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  beginning,' 

^^  3fT^  ^Cj  3pT  cannot  be  separated;  for,  by  an  invariable  rule, 

two  similar  vowels  must  coalesce.  But  we  do  not  see  what  rule  should  pre- 
vent the  division'  of  the  words  in  the  following  verse : 

» 

**  By  so  doing  no  rule  of  grammar  is  broken,  and,  on  the  one  higid,  the 
advantage  is  gained  of  accustoming  the  banner  to  the  true  separation  of 
words,  and  on  the  other,  the  learner  is  not  left  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
signification  attributed  to  certain  passages,  where  the  union  of  the  words 
might  produce  embarrassment.  A  distinguished  scholar,  M.  G.  Humboldt; 
purees  with  the  editors  before-mentioned,  that  the  dividing  of  the  words  might 
be  carried  very  far ;  but  I  can  do  no  mor^  here,  than  cite  his  opinion  without 
unfolding  his  system,  which  he  has  not  yet  publicly  explained.  It  is  dear^ 
then,  that  were  the  point  to  be  decided  by  authorities,  we  might  adduce  some 
of  great  respectability  in  favour  of  our  opinion. 

"  The  same  necessity  for  perspicuity  induces  us  to  submit  another  observa* 
tion  to  Mr,  Hiuigfaton,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  nazals.  It  is  known  that  the 
Devandgari  alphabet  possesses  a  nasal,  distinct  in  sound  and  A>rm,  for  each  of 
the  five  classes  of  letters  which  enter  into  its  composition.  •.  Thno  there  is  iba 
nasal  fpr  the  gutturals,  another  for.  the  palatiais,  &c.  Whenever  it  happens 
that  the  nasal  of  on^  class  falls  upon  the  guttural  of  another,  it  is  changed 

into  the  nasal  proper  to  that  class.    For  example,  cTRT  C  <J  ^(l  *^^  tndU, 

becomes  flJ^'C  <J  ^1  *    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  invariably  followed,  even  by  the 

manuscripts:  the  Calcutta  editors,  alone,  have  applied  it  rigorously;  and^ 
further,  Mr.  Bopp  himself,  in  his  grammar,  where  he  has  most  carefully 
treated  all  that  r€^;ards  euphony,  has  shewn  that  it  might  be  the  (Occasion  of 

serious 


serious  errors;  and  thus  it  could  not  be  ascertained  wbetlier  ft  Kd  ^Xl 

was  for    rTR^  ^<K^\  «'^««  «'*^»  or  rfTK  ^<^\    ^^  vidiLi2)    Now, 

the  use  of  anuiwdra  linhed  to  the  known  power  of  tbts  sign,  puts  an  end  to 
all  these  uncertainties;  It  is  placed  wherever  the  nasal  labial  ought  to  be; 
but  Mr.  Hanghton  not  even  emplojing  it  at  the  close  of  a  verse,  and  writing 

^i{44  and  not  \\*\    ought,  in  consistency ^3)  to  subject  that  nasal,  in  lift 

collision  with  other  letters,  to  the  requisite  euphonic  changes. 

**  As  to  the  apostrophe,  the  editor  has  not  followed  the  manuscripts  and 
the  Calcutta  texts;  which  place  it  very  arbitrarily.  This  sign  is  intended  to 
represent  an  a  suppressed ;  it  should  not  therefore  be  employed  when  another 
vowel  meeting  a  (short)  coalesces  with  It.  Mr.  Haughton  has  made  it  a  point  to 
rectify  the  errors  of  the  Calcutta  edition  on  this  point  of  grammar.  Now,  the 
rule  which  he  established  for  himself  is  this :  whenever  the  vowels  a,  6,  o, 
are  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  (short),  the  apostrophe  is  to  be  put 
instead   of  die  a  (short).    Consequently  Mr.  Haughton  writes,  chapter  ix, 

Tcne  81,    Q|r^^  I  .r^^^f^  cf  i\  \^S^    «  A  bwrren  wife  may  be  supef - 

seded  by  another  in  the  dighth  year,^  The  Calcutta  and  Sen^mpore  editions 
have  already  given  occasion  to  Mr.  Bopp  to  make  the  same  observation,  that  in 

^fc^jIfJi^Tf  the  a  is  not  supprened  but  contracted,(4)  by  virtue  of  the 

nile  which,  determines  that  two  similar  letters  meetiag  together,  shall .  uoilis 
and  form  only  one.    According  to  this  principle  it  would  be  necessary  to  write 


In  another  passage,  chapter  ii,  verse  101,  Mr.  Haughton  puts  an  apos- 
.trophe    which   is   uscAeas,    and   the  presence  of  which'  may  cast   some 

obscurity  on  the    text.(5)     He  reads  TTsft    H^^    vStMRrf$rl^ 
^Enf^'tsrT'4l<sff-1|H  ,  while  we  should  read      ^iR^iJi 
chc;(|*t|rl    agreeable  to  the  Calcutta  edition. 

(9)  M.  Bamottfi  when  be  quoted  M.  Bopp  for  this  remark,  could  not  have  recol- 
lected that  every  such  phrase  has  an  antecedent  defining  its  nature  $  we  cannot  con- 
cdve,  thensfors^  that  it  could  ever  lead  to  a  doubt. 

(S)  We  cannot  find  tlwt  IVfr.  Haughton  has  in  any  part  of  his  work  proposed  such  an 
absolute  rule  for  himself,  and  we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  he  preferred  affording 
specimens  of  admissible  varieties  which  Tiolste  no  rule  of  grammar. 

(4)  T^  ardhAeiraf  or  apostrophe,  is  not  a  letter,  but  a  sign  employed  to*  prevent 
misconception ;  and  we  think  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  common  sense  for  a  verbal 

'  subtlety  to  make  a  distiactioo  between  what  Messrs,  Bopp  and  Bumouf  term  fte  €on'' 
Iradionand  the  tuppremom  of  a  short  o.  All  thai  can  be  truly  affirmed  is,  that  tbia 
letter  dasappeais  as  often  as  it  is  preceded  by  i,  6,  or  o,  and  the  apostroiRie  is  then 
eaiployed  to  pomt  out  the  circumstance  to  the  reader. 

(5)  .3rT?  >*  ^^^  employed  di^nciweltf,  as  an  adverb,  and  not  as  a  preposition ; 

eracoMciva  Aat  Mr.  Haughton  would  h^a  been  fneansisttnt  had  ha  kft  oat  the  apaa- 
troph^  as  leoommended  by  M.  Bumouf. 
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^  We  wiU  DOW  examine  the  meens  employed  by  Mr.  Haughton  to  establish 
the  text  widi  critical  accuracy.  Eight  manuscripts  were  at  his  disposal,  of 
which  some  had  a  commentary,  and  besides  these  the  Calcutta  edition.  Mr. 
Haughton's  plan  has  been  to  notice  the  chief  passages  exhibiting  interesting 
variations,  and  to  subject  the  various  readings  to  a  critical  investigation. 
The  editor  has  been  almost  constantly  guided  by  the  very  just  idea  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  certain  forms  should  not  authorize  their  rc|jection,  because 
they  might  be  elucidated  by  a  Sanscrit  more  ancient  than  that  with  which  we 
are  at  present  acquainted.  He  has  rarely  swerved  from  this  principle,  and 
when  he  has  done  so,  he  is  careful  to  state  the  fact  in  the  notes,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  chuse  between  the  various  readings  there  giten.  We 
will  not  enter  into  an  examination,  of  the  disquisitions,  which  were  cidled 
for  by  the  several  readings  of  many  passages  of  the  manuscripts.  The  care 
displayed  in  their  composition  will  excite  regret  in  the  reader,  not  to  see 
more  of  them ;  if  the  passages  discussed  by  Mr.  Haughton  are  those  alone 
which  present  any  difference,  ^  js  astonishing  that  the  textt>f  Menu  shouUl 
have  come  down  to  our  time,  with  so  little  alteration  from  the  copyists;  for 
among  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  Mr.  Haughton,  there  are  some  which 
have  been  brought  from  parts  of  India  very  remote  from  each  otherl  There 
are,  however,  a  few  passages  in  which  it  is  possible  to  entertmn  an  opinion  a 
little  different  from  that  of  the  editor.  We  shall,  though  with  diffidence, 
take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  some  of  them. 

*  Chapter  iii,  verse  30.  Menu  says  that  the  marriage  named  Prajapattfa 
takes  place  when  a  father  gives  his  daughter  in  pronouncing  these  words:— 
*  May  both  of  you  perform  together  your  civil  and  religious  duties.*  Such 
is  Sir  William  Jones's  translation.    Here  is  the  text: 

''  Mr.  Haughton  informs  us  that  he  adopts  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts 

tllQlHl  instead  of  ^f^^TT  ^  ^^  ^  given  in  the  Calcutta  edition,  a  correc- 
tion already  made  by  M.  Ch^zy  in  his  Course ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would 

be  requisite  likewise  to  read  x\  4^f|  instead  of  r3^  i^flT  putting  the  verba 

in  the  second  person,  instead  of  the  third.  In  &ct  it  is  more  natural  (6) 
that  the  father  should  direct  his  discourse  to  the  two,  husband  and  wife,  as 
Sir  W.  Jones  understood  it,  doubtless  after  the  commentary  of  Culluca, 

whose  words  are  express:  ^f?  ^C|  |   Vf3^  Ch^r^.  At  the  same  time, 

one  may  perceive  that  the  emendation  we  propose,  is  not  opposed  to  the  rules 
of  prosody ;  for,  by  whatever  system  the  first  pada  of  the  verse  is  scanned, 
whether  according  to  that  of  M.  Ch^zy  or  that  of  M.  ^chlegel,  the  sixth  syllable 
is  long. 

**  Chapter 

(6)  Sudi  matters  must  be  judged  by  the  particular  torn  of  mind  and  phraseology  of 
the  people  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  not  by  general  rules.  The  Hindus  delight 
in  the  indirect  mode  of  address,  and  instead  of  employing  the  second  penoo  of  the 
impemtiTe^  and  saying  **  do  it,**  they  geDerally  use  the  third,  "  let- it  be  done.*'  This 
mode  penrades  all  the  Hindu  dialects,  and  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  Of  this  fact 
M.  Bumouf  will  have  unequivocal  proofs  in  Menu,  book  i,  v.  4;  ii,  v.  193 ;  iii,  v. 
S51.  Culluca  is  ccttMnly  eipresias  totbsiateiirtsii,  butnotas  tothe.^rmo^iiordiof 
the  legislator. 
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**  Ciiapfter  illy  Yerte  68.    Mr.  Uai^hton  prefers  to  read  ^^fS  ^  hearth," 

after  the  Calcutta  edition ;  although  in  the  Amera  Cosha,  and  in  Wilson's 

Dictionary,  the  reading  is  ^|^  •  The  e<titor  grounds  himself  on  this,  that 

in  the  popular  dialects,  the  word  is  pronounced  chulhd,  whence  it  must  be 
inferred  that  the  aspiradon  existed  in  the  primitive  word,  and  that  it  has  been 
merely  displaced. 

This  obseryation  of  Mr.  Haughton's  is  strengthened  by  the  continual  recur- 
rence, in  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  languages,  of  aspirated  letters^  which  change 
into  ha,  and  follow  the  consonant  which  they  had  preceded  in  Sanscrit.    Thus 

^>  * 

HUlil    becomes  in   Pili,   t^nhi,    SfTSfJ^ff    makes  amkdkam    Cj^vf 

panha:  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  dialects  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit,  asfHrates  which  did  not  exist  in  the  mother  tongue;  thus  the  Pali 

word  KfifMava,  seems  to  be  the  Sanscrit  3l$^7?  ^rgam  tmlvam  habem, 
«  Chapter  iv,   verse   185,    ^iJ^J     ^     2^^^^    df^rfl 

A\^U|  ^T^I  ^*^  '^  ^  ^y  ^^  speaking  of  the  fiither  of  a  family :  *  his 
assemblage  of  servants  (are)  as  his  own  shadow  ;  his  daughter  as  the  h^hest 
oljject  of  tenderness.'    In  order  to  render  the  text  more  conformable  to  this 

meaning,  Mr.  Haughton  reads,  after  some  manuscripts  ^  |  making  it  refer  to 

A  |df  I*  There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  altering  the  reading  in  the 
Calcutta  edition,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  commentary  which  clearly  shews  (7) 

that  ^^;  ought  to  relate  to  <^|tt^^|S  ;  in  fact,  he  explains  these  two 

r 

words  by  the  compound  ^V|^|^Jcji|;  .   We  may  add  that,  generally, 

it  would  appear  the  pronoun  ^^  should  precede  the  noun  to  which  it 
relates,  and  what  proves  it  is,  that  several  of  Mr.  HaughtOn's  manuscripts 
which  read  ^  |    place  this  word  before  A  |^  |-;  other  examples  may  be 

seen  in  chapter  i,  verse  30,  55, 63,  94, 100 ;  ii,  20, 124,  £05 ;  x,  81, 101. 

**  Chapter  V,  verse  27*  This  couplet  contains  one  of  those  words,  the 
etymology  of  which  Mr.  Haughton  thinks  it  difficult  to  explain  i  it  is  the 

compound.  ]?f^C|  |^^,    The  context   requires   that  it  should  mean 

beginning  and  end;  this  first  word  is  found  in  ^^C|   ,  but  the  second  is  not 

met  with  in  any  vocabulary;  and  in  the  impossibility  of  explaining  it,   the 

editor 

(7)  We  are  incKaed  to  prefer  the  reading  adopted  by  Mr.  Hanghton,  becanie  It 
•lone  teems  to  fulfil  the  iDtention  of  the  legiahrttr,  is  sapportcd  by  tome  of  the  manu- 
seripts,  and  ia  noi  incomp^tiblcf  with  the  interpretstioa  of  Call^ca  Bhatte. 
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editor  ingeniously  conjectui^  thatire  sfaonld  rcad*<^(^^<q  ,  but  wHh t&at 
moderation  of  which  he  has  given  numerous  examples  m  the*  coarse  of  his 

labours,  he  has  allowed  >^^e4  to  continue  in  the  text,  and  with  the 
more  reason  because  this  word  is  repeated  in  th^  commentary,  where 
y^f5JJS[f  ifff^rtic/ton,  mi,  isgivenasits8ynonym.(8) 

**  Moreover,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  may  be  coosidelred  as  compoiuded  of 

the  preposition    SfVM     and  of  the  root    T    or      ofZJ"  ,  like  the  words 

•  •  •        •    1 

tJ33^    IAkMM    >S1c^4  of  the  preposiUons    T:if^    Ufrf.    and 

3nrT  with  one  or  other  of  these  roots.    It  is  true  that  Wilson  gives  but 

few  words  formed  with  apt;  but  they  all  have  the  signification  of  upon,  tAooe, 
hepond:  the  idea  of  motion  joined  to  that  preposition  might  form  a  compound 
signifying  end^  or  Rmit, 

'  ^  Wae  will  iiot  dariy  fliese  short  observations  further;  theii:i trifling- importance 
will  serve,  at  all  events,  to  prove  the  extreme  care  with  which  Mr.  Qaughton's 
work  is  executed.  Without  doubt  a  long  axid  minute  examination  plight 
knift)te  US  to  discover  some  slight  defects  m  this  great  work.  The  translation 
ivould  give  rise  to  many  remarks :  but  the  edit^  is  not  responsible  on,  this 
head;  and  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  exclusively  his 
01^,: it  will  be  estioemed  by  impartial  judges,  as  one  of  the  finest,  monuments 
.  which  have  been  raised  to  the  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities. 

'  '**  The  modest  editor,  believing  that  he  had  not  yet  done  enough  for  a  work 
%0  which'  he  bf(d  wholly  d6vote<)  himself,  intended  .that,  these  volun^  should 
be  followed  by  a  third,  which  would  include  the  valuable  commentary  of 
Coll6ca  Bhatta.  '  His  strength  has  not  corresponded  to  his  zeal^  .and,  oriontaW 
ists  will  learn  with  deep  regret,  that  his  health,  seriously  affiicted,  has  not 
permitted  him  to  put  the  la^t  h$dd  t/b  a  task,,  which  otbera.wouUl  iteMt  Ui 
have  been  already  most  auccessfully  completed.*' 

(8)  M.  Bumouf  it  rigfa^  in  his  conjecture  -that  die  word  which  Mr.  Hsugbton  has 
preeerved  in  the  text,  is  the  true  reading ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in'tfa^  comments  on  the 

VAlas.    .  . 

I       «       I  •  •      •  •*  • 

«••  ♦  •  «,*»  *  ,♦• 

Karrdiive  of  the  Burmese  War,  deUdRng  the  OperaHont  of  Major  Generat 
^  Sir.  Archibald  CawipheWi  Armjf^  from,  %t§  landing^  at  Rangoon,  tH  iM«y  1824, 

to  the  Condtiiion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Yandaboo,  in  February  1826.  By 
«  Majoa  Smodgbass,  Militaiy  .Secretary  to  the  ComiBaoder-tn^hie^  and 

Assistant  Political  Agent  in  Ava.    London,  182G.    8vo.  pp.  319. 

Titis  narrative,'  though  confined  chiefly  to  the  operations  of  the  British 
army  in  the  late  war  with  Ava,  contains  likewise  slight  sketches  of  its  geo- 
gr<V>hy>  and  of  the choncter  and  maoneraof  the  Burmann,  giving  a»  iAterest 
tp  the  work  vi^iich  general  readers  seldom  find  in  dry  military  dbtaila.  Major 
SnodgrasB  iofonas  ns,  in  hia  preface^,  tiiat  hb  origUial  intaation  was  to  preipar* 

an 


an  acoomit  of  the  imperlectly  known  country  traTeneal  by  Ae  army)  Mid  tbat 
he  imd  coUeoted  mme  nwttrinlt  for  tiMt  porpose;  Imt  his  active  dtttiet  had  bq 
muc^  inteiiered  with  the  oAce  of  collecting  facts  and  data  for  sudi  an  exten« 
aire  plan,  that  he  contracted  the  woii[  to  its  present  fomi»  a  joomal— which 
he  presents  to  the  public  **  without  prettosiohs  of  any  kind  beyond  tbat  of 
aocanicy  in  the  dettdls  it  may  contain." 

The  narratiTe  commences  widi  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  from  India, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  fleet  at  the  Andaman  islands,  a  short  description 
of  which  is  given.  The  taking  of  Rangoon  is  then  detailed,  and  a  brief  (rather 
too  brief)  account  of  the  town  is  subjoined.  The  difficulties,  foreseen  and 
unforeseen,  with  which  the  army  had  now  to  contend,  present  a  very  formi- 
dable picture  in  the  narrative.  Besides  the  natural  defences  of  the  eountiy,  and 
the  unwfaolesomeness  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  British,  troops  had  landed, 
they  found  that  the  Court  of  Ava  had  been  for  months  preparing  for  a  war 
with  the  Government  of  India,  and  had  assembled  a  strong  force^  the  com- 
manders of  which  pursued  at  first  the  cautions  system  of  constructing  tiieir 
stockades  in  the  least  accessible  parts  of  the  jiingtes  of  Hensawaddy,  or  pro- 
vince of  Rangoon,  a  ddta  form^  by  the  mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  British  forces  in  P^gu  was  known  to  the  King  of 
Ava,  and  when  the  possibility  of  that  event  was  hinted  to  him,  he  replied, 
scorofolly,  ^  as  to  Rangoon,  I  will  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the 
Bngiish  from  even  distufbing  the  women  of  the  town  in  cooking  their  rice/' 
The  threat  was  not  altogether  empty;  for  the  British  army  was  speedily  sur- 
rounded with  a  force  by  land  and  water,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
which  promised  to  overwhelm  them  by  numbers  alone. 

The  various  encounters^  which  inspired  the  British  sepoys  with  confidence, 
and  taught  the  Burmese  commanders  to  place  a  juster  value  on  their  own 
troops,  are  familiar  to  our  readers;  the  particulars  are  detailed  with  more 
•precision  and  minuteness  by  Major  Snodgrass,  and  are  accompanied  by  occa- 
rional  remarics  upon  the  character,  habits,  and  qualities  of  the  two  armies, 
and  other  circumstances,  which,  however  worthy  of  record,  could  not  be 
aflbrded  a  place  iii  the  public  despatches. 
-     Major  Snodgrass  observes,  after  relating  the  operations  at  Kemmendine  :— 


Much  ba§  been  said  of  the  ignorance  in  wbicb  the  King  of  Am  waa  kept,  regarding 
the  causes  and  progress  of  the  war ;  tbat  the  communications  that  had  passed  between 
the  two  countries,  both  previous  to  and  after  its  commencement,  had  been  carefully 
kept  from  his  knowledge;  and  that  bis  ministers  and  chiefs,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
tirminadng  the  contest  favourably,  continued  to  keep  him  in  ignomnos  of  the  disasleffu 
and  defeats  his  troops  had  suslaiiicd  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  Rangoon,  decetviDg  hmk 
with  constant  assurancps  of  victories,  and  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  infaders  tt^k 
hb  kingdom.  Nothing,  however,  i^roved  more  incorrect  than  these  conjectures;  ss 
afanndant  opportunities  alterthufds  occurred  of  asoertainiog  from  many  sources,  that 
hostilities  were  not  only  sanctioned  by  his  Miyeity,  but  that  his  resolution  of  attacking 
our  soMth  east  IVoatier  had  been  publicly  announced  long  previous  to.  the  invasion  ef 
his  own  territories;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  country  al  large  ap« 
plauded  the  resolution,  snd  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  honour  and  riches 
that  awaited  them,  in  a  war  with  their  wealthy  nsighboura. 


The  emetgencies  of  bis  Burman  Majesty,  who  had  superseded  and  dii^graced 
various  commanders  opposed  unsuccessfully  to  the  British,  obliged  him  to 
recal  the  celebrated  Maha  Bandoola,  with  his  veterans,  from  Ramob,  where 
this  chief  had  stockaded  his  force,  evidently  with  a  view  of  passing  onr 
Chitj^^gong  frontier  on  the  return  of  the  cold  season.    This  active  and  enter- 
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prning  cfOiUiiiMMler,  ia  obedicne^  to  his  instractioiis,  conducted  hb  troops  to 
the-  Irrairoddy,  tliioiigh  the  pforinoM  ood  ocrots  the  monntflUM  of-  Armeony 
a  distaiUJC,  by  the  shortest  nioto,  of  morotban  8ti  srilesy  at  a  Beasoo  .of  tha 
Vear  when  none  but  BunuaBs  oooU  have  kept  tUe  field:  fiir  a  week,  much  less 
bavd  attempted  to  pass  lOBakibrioiis  jUnglei^  pestileotial  manhes^  rivers^  anni 
of  the  sea  and  mountsin  torrents,  whi^b  opposed  their  progress  at  every  ste|k 

By  a  Burmese,  hoWeyer  (obeenres  Mijor  S.),  obsCadee  of  this  description  are  Iktle 
regarded  :  half  amphibknis  m  h(s  nature,  he  takes  the  water  without  fear  or  reluetanee^ 
he  is,  besides,  always  prorided  with  a  chopper,  and  cipeit  in  the  constiucCion  of 
Ifttllh  where  nece0Bai7 :  seldom  encuoilMrtd  with  eonunasoiriat  or  equipage  of  any  kind, 
and  earrjing  a  Ihrtnight's  rice  in  a  bag  diing  across  hi^sboukltn^  ha  is  at  all  tincii 
Wsdy  to  mote  at  ik%  ifarst  suuuaons  of  his  cbleft,  who,  when  uaen>ban«ised  by  thf 
fPCSenflti  of  an  eneeiy,  dinde  into  parties  tat  tlie  greater  celerity  of  morenient  and  pror 
«isioning  of  4ho  niai^  •  each  pursuing  his  own  routs  to  the  plsoe  of  general  cendesrous 
appointed  by  the  chief  commander. 

'  The  biBokivardneas  of  the  Sianeae  to  (dke  a*  actlre  part  in  oar  fkvour,  nol- 
^tt|iatandhBg  the  ancient  gnidge-they  aiast  entertain  towards  the  BuroMS^, 
Major  Snof^sraas  ascrilMa'to  the  right  motive^  namely,  a  thorough  persuasioq, 
even  to  die  last,  tlnfc  we  ahonU  hal  in  contpieritag  Ave,  or  in  bringing^  its 
^vmnneiit  to  suefdr  terms.  In  the  event  of  our  faiiitfei  Siam  would  havp 
-been  ezpofed  to  the  powerfid  resentment .  of  its  exasperated  neigbboiur,  bad 
the  former  been  actively  instruraentsl  in  aiding  the  Britiab.  The  Siamese, 
however,  asssmbied  an  army  on  its  bttrders,  and  in  ord^r  to  cooperate  with 
them,  if  well  disposed,  or  to  watch  their- mentions  if  any  doubt  of  their  sia- 
cerity  appeared,  the  town  of  Maiftaban,  on  the  borders  of  Siain,  Was.attackad 
and  occupied  by  a  Britisirdetachment. 

The  province  of  Martaban  was  the  only  one  in  P^u  where  a  strong. and 
marked  natwnal  antipathy  was  found  to  exist-  egmast  the  Burmese  govern- 
ment. In  other  places,  particularly  ht  the  capital  of  this  auljii^ted  kingdom, 
this  policy  of  the  conqueror,  in  baniihiog  ew^ry  man  of  weight,  and  in  ju- 
(Gciously  removing  distinctions  between  Burmese,  and  P^goers^  had  nearly 
obliterated  in  the  latter  all  remembrance  of  ancient  independence,  except 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Martaban,  who  are  chiefly  Taliens,  or  pure  P^giiers. 

The  narrative  before  us,  when  it  relates  the  march  from  Rangoon  to 
Bonoobew,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Bandoola,  assumes  the  form  of  a  mere 
Journal.  The  picture  of  the  British  camp  during  the  advance  presents  a  curious 

•  object  s— 

On  reaching  camp,  the  scene  which  preseufted  itself  was  at  once  grotesque  ahd  novd ; 
no  double-poled  tent  bespoke  the  army  of  Bcngsl,  or  rows  of  w«li.pitched  rowties.  that 
of  the  sister-presidency  ;  no  oriental  luxury  waa  hen.  displajred,  or  even  any  of  the 
comforts  of  an  European  camp,  to  console  the  traveller  after  his  hot  Jind  vrsary  march ; 
but  officers  of  all  ranks,  couching  under  a  blaoket  or  Cniiputian  tent,  to  shelter  them- 
selves horn  a  meridian  sun,  with  a  mlsersble  half-starved  cow  or  poney,  the  sole  beast 
of  burden  of  the  inmate,  tied  or  picketed  in  the  rear,  conveying  to  the  mind  more  the 
idea  of  a  gipey  bivouac  than  of  a  military  encampmeot.     Nothiag  of  the  pomp  or 

•  dfcamstsnce  oi  war  was  here  apparent,  nor  would  even  the  experienced  eye  have 
recognised  in  the  little  group,  that  appeared  but  as  a  speck  on  the  surface  of  an  exlcn- 

.  sive plaio»  a  fitrce  about  to. undertake  the  subjugation  of  an  empire,  and  to  fight  its 

way  for  600  miles,  against  climate,  privations,  and  a  numerous  enemy. 

.  ^    .    .  . 

On  their  march  they  met  with  the  people  called  Cariana,  and  on  arriving  at 
Cariai^hooOy  they  found  the  village  inhabited  by  this  trU)e.  The  housies  of 
tins  slrange  people  ire  piere  pigeon-holes  perched  in  the  air  oa  poles,  a  notc)ifd 

tstick 
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stack 'MffTiBg  M  tlM'Mle  QMav  pf  i^gr^98  and  iqgreas.  Although  ppsseosed  of 
tlie  rtrol^gett  aod.mott  pobwt  fawDe^  Uie  Carinas  are  the  (quietest  and  inosC 
iwaniteas  peoilple  in  the  worid.  They  are  iiuiustrioiiS:  cultivators  ;  the  womea 
bearings  an  eqnal  or  the  largest  share  of  the  laboiuv  whkb  produces  s^ps  of 
*  premature  old  age  .amongst  them.  The  Carians  pay  heavy  taxes  to  the 
government,  but  are  free  from  the  conscription  laws.  They  behaved  in  a  very, 
friendly  manner  to  the  British,  and  never  disappointed  or  betrayed  them. 

More  details  are  given  in  the  narrative  respecting  the  transactions  b0 
i)onoobew  than  a^e  generally  known.  The  death  of  Maha  Efandoola  gtvetf 
Major  Snodgrass  an  occasion  to  depict  his  character,  which  he  describes  as  sr 
strange  mixture  of  cruelty  and-  generoaitm  talent  aad<want  of  judgment,  atid 
strong  regard  to-  personal  safety  combined  -with  great  courage  aad-resplutioa-jf 
which  never  (ailed  biro.  He  was  barbarously  cruel,  stern,  and  iiiAexihte^ 
patting  to  death,  with  his-  own  hand,-  those  who  •evinced  the  s%hiest 
want  of  seal  in  their  duty.  The  uncontroUed  license  he. gave  4ns  troops  to 
plunder  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  attachment  to  bim.  He  evinced  no  smalf 
degree  o£  talent  as  a  genera),  whilst  the  position  and  defences  at  Donoob^w^ 
as  a  fidd-wqrk,  W4)nld  have  done  credit  to  the  most  soieutific  engineer. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Major  Snodgrass  of  the  country  and  -people,,  as 
the.  arn^  advanced  from  Donoobew  to  Prome,  are  identically  the  same^  even 
in  language,  as  those  which  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  the  Govcrament 
Gasette  of  Calcutta,  t^  subst^n^ce  of  which  we,  have  transfe;'red  into  f>ur 
Journal,  and  we  are  glad  tofind  their  authenticity  so  well  guaranteed. 

The  regulations  which  the  British  commander  introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment at  Prome,  whilst  that  city  was  in  our  possession,  though  it  lessened  the 
profits  of  the  chief  functionaries,  particular!}'  the  Meuthogees  (who  are 
eBspowered  to/levy  coitribntions  iipon  the  suitors  in  tourta  of  jostice],  yet  00 
ranks  of  ^people  seemed  delighted  with  the  change  qf  govemmeot  i  **  tai:es 
being- abofished,  and  abundance  of  money  in  circulation,  happiness  and  plenty 
prevailed  amongst  all  classes  of  society." 

The  sketch  which  Major  Snodgrais  gives  us  «>f  the  Burmese  character  is 
&veufi4>le :— * 

Five  mdnths  of  uninMrruptcd  tranquillity  (tt  Vtami)  gave  «m,  for  the  Unt  tima,  «n 
epportuoity  of  fbrmlng some  Mquainamce  witb  tbe msaaeKtand cuslons of  tbepcople 
of  Ava ;  and  attbough  lemd  aUofrance  aay  be  fiiiriy  made  Air  the  nMmiait  wbapb-lhr 
prwence  of  a  victorioos  enemy  may  be  presumed  to  have  imposed  upon  the  devi^Qjpi- 
aseat  of  .tbcwttional  duuaderi  ear  esperieoce^  at  leest,  wananu  the  aMcitioa^  that 
in  his  piimle  end  domestie  habits  and  deportmei^t,  the  Burmese  evinces  little  of  the 
arrogM^^  cruelty,  or  vice,  whicl^have  made  him  so'  justly  anoLjject  of  fear  and  hatred 
to  the  surrounding  nations,  to  whom  he  is  only  known  as  a  sanguinary  and  iTerocious 
warrior,  carryiBg  havoc  and  destruction  into  fsee  and  unoffending  states,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  grasping  and  ambitious  tyrant.      .  ' 

Our  previous  opinion  of,  and  limited  acquaintance  with  th'e  people,  certkinl^  had  ndt 
prepared  us  to  anticipate  the  tranquil  and  quiet  conduct  which  now  distinguished  theih 
in  their  domestic  chaiacter ;  nor  was  the  Prome  population  exclusively  composed  of  fb^ 
quiet  and  unwarlike  part  of  the  nation  :  many,  indeed,  a  great  proportion  of  the  men, 
had  home  arms  against  us ;  and  it  was  not  until  satisfied  of  the.  folly  and  vanity  of 
contending  longer,  that  they  had  escaped  from  their  chiefs,  and  retired  with  their  families 
under  our  protection. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  Burmese  that  they  are  given  to  pilfering,  lying,  and 
diastmulatioo,  as  well  as  insolent  and  overbearing  to  strangers  ;  but  the  remarg  may  l>e 
in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  the  i\^merous  government  functionaries  and  their  fa]> 
lowers,  with  whom  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom  abounds:  they  are,  indeed, 
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a  Yilaraoe,  who  akt  by  Ihmd  maii  0jipwloii»  and  who,  upon  mMMraut  pretmces,  no 
matter  how  friTolotis,  an  alwajrt  ready  to  rob  and  plnndor  all  who  oona  within  the 
influence  of  theur  anthoritj :  the  poor  people^  oo  die  oootiwy »  bj  lar  the  best  paii  of 
tiie  nation,  are  Aank  and  boepitlride^  and  by  no  meaaS  dMfleitel  id  qnalTtiee  which 
would  do  honotir' to  more  dvilkednatloM.'  They,  i^ery  generally,  can  read  and  write; 
areacote,  inteiligokt,-  and  obeerring;  and  altlMugfa  frequently  impreeMd  with  high* 
notion*  of  their  own  •prereign  and  oountryy  ihow  no  illibctaUty  to  itrangen..  er ' 
Ibreignen  yrho  reside  among  them^  In  a  word,  to  mm  up  their  diameter,  tlieir  rirtuas 
are  their  own,  and  their.'fimltt  aiid  Tioee  those  of  education^  and  tlie  pernicious  influence 
of  a  cruel  and  despotic  gorermnent. 

The  aforegoing  remwkiy  or.  nofi  of  theiDy  we  heve  reed  ia  the  India 
pafben;  but  they  are  worthy  of  iquotalioiiy  as  they  correct  a  pretty  general 
niiMDDr6ii6ii8ion« 

The  pisrticulers  of  the  interview  betweeir  the  Britieh  and  Bunuejle  c6fliinia*' 
sioners  n^r  Mdloone  (when  dilTtf eaty  of  pieace,  afterwards  so  contemptuously 
violated,  was  agreed  to)  are  g^yea  hy  Major  Siiodg^rass  at  some  length :  th^ 
ae  uiteresting,  because  we  have  had  l»tfaerto  few  detaals  of  the  n^godatkm* 
upon  which  we  could  rely;  but  flieir  length  preclndes  us  from  attempting  an* 
epitome  of  them.  The  i^ccount  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  followed 
by  a  conduding  chapter  of  remariu  upon  the  trade  and  peoductions  of  the 
cotmtry, '^  drawn  fimi  andientic  sources.** 

There  is  an  appencBx  to  the  narrative^  contuning  cojnes  of  some  docu- 
ments, most  of  which  have  been  already  published.  A  map  and  two  wood^ 
cuts  ai«  added  i  the  latter  are  not  very  omamentaL 
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Tke  AmAeni  IR^tary  of  ike  Egsfptianif  Car$hagmkmtt  Atsjfrmh  Babyiomtmt, 
Mede$  end  Pmisw,  Ortdmut  and^Macedomknu.  By  JMLRolun*  With 
Geographical,  Topographical^  Historical,  and  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Life  of 
the  Author,  by  James  Bsll.  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  including  a  com- 
plete Set  of  Maps.    Gku^ow,  18IM.    VoL  II. 

Trb  first  vdume  of  this  edition  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History  was  noticed  by 
US  in  our  19th  Vol.  (p.  .674);  furdier  acquaintance  with  the  work,  or  rather 
with  the  notes. of  the  editor,  has  very  much  increaaed  our  desire  to  recom^ 
mend  It  to  public  reganL  These  notes  are  not  mere  elucidations  of  the  text, 
or  corrections  of  the  original  author :  but  laborioos  disquisitions,  eviodng  ooih 
siderabie  erudition  and  research,  and  throwing  much  light  upon  events  of 
early  date,  and  the  geography  of  the  countries  of  which  they  were  tbe 
theatre.  Some  of  the  botes  are,  perhaps,  too  long,  but  even  these  are  not 
weansomcy  for  the  subjects  are  extremely  interesting. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  this  edition  of  Rollings  History,  which  is,  more* 
4yver,  convenient  from  the  diminution  of  bulk  (being  dosdy  printed  in 
double  columns,  in  a'small^  but  dear  and  good  type)^  well  deserves  to  super- 
ee4e  its  predec«NK>ri. 
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VARIETIES. 


tide.  Betir««B  Ibe  tawa  .and  tlM.m* 
Bombei  of  bouII  ■li'Mini  dcMend  fron  tlM 
nrnghbouiiag,  faiUs  to  the  riTer ;  tbe  inter- 
vals between  tbem  are  oremm  with  jun- 
gle^ and  the  whole  forma  a  dense  and  im- 
_^a«ab1a  sunderbund.  lliree  nmgea'of 
hillt  are  vtsbkHrMB  the  town,  wUcb 
bears  to  the  firat  range  the  relation  of  thm 
apex  of  a  triangle  to  its  base;  but  from 
the  wavlnglineof  the  hilliy  and  the  nmn** 
her  of  insulated  dcvatioos  detached  A«n 
the  main  ranges  the  town  appears  aa  if 
cmbayedinaraceasofthehiHsw    Thehilla 


MSMCAtf  AIC9  rsTncAL  aocinr.  / 
A  meetnig  of  the.  Society  was  hekl  on 
die  1st  July,  at  die  Asiatic  Society's 
apartments,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Super* 
iatctiding  Surgeon  Kembal,  Mr.  McMor* 
n%f  surgeon,  and-  Mr.  'A.  Gibson,  assis- 
tant SBiigson,  on  the  Bombay  e<tablish^' 
nent,  and  Messrs.  Pennington  and  J.  C. 
Pateraoo,  on  the  establishment  of  Bengal, 
were  elected  members. 

A  latter  wav  rmd  IVom  Mr*  Ifendenon, 
of  Aliguhr,  giving  an  account  of  his  me- 
thod of  treating  l£e  rheumatic  affbctions 

prevalent  in  th^  part  of 'India.  A  sped*  are  coveted  with  jimgley  and  in  tha  hoi 
men  of  a  salt  prepared  with  sulphuric  acid  lows  between  them  are  a  nimdia'  of  shal^ 
from  the  bitter  principle  of  the  neem  tree,  low  pools,  formed  by  the  periodical  rains, 
by  Mr.  PIddington,  of  Neem  Tofarti,  waa  Abour  a  quartet  of  a  mile  from  the  VMlf* 
sutmiitled  by  him  as  furnishing  a  probable  angle  of  the  Ibvi  of  Aitean  is  a  large 
substitute  for  quinine.  He  proposes  to  ~  ~ 
term  it  sulphate  of  aaadlrine,  from  the 
trivial  naroie  of  the  pliCnt  (mefia  azadhraekm 
to).  Infusions  of  the  neem  leaves  -mn 
commonly  used  by  the  natives,  externally 
as  discutients,  and  intemhlly  in  fevers; 
and  it  aeema  not  unlikely,  therefore^  that 
the  sttheianoe  in  question  may  possess  me- 
dictnal  virtue.  The  Society  hav«  accord- 
ingly delcnnined  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  aaoertaining  its  properties.  From 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Moradabad,  two  drawings 
ware  etthmitted,  one  of  a  tumor  on  the 
fiMe  of  a  woman,  and  the  other  of  a  singu- 
lar disaaae  in  the  hand  and  fore-arm  of  a 
native,  for  which  amputation  bed  been 
socccssfully  performed.  Dr.  Waddell 
presented  to  the  Society  a  paper  on  the 
which  occurred  at  Bangoon,  with 


lake,  extending  in  an  irregular 
several  miles  aniongstthe  hills;,  its 
age  depth  is  abtot  dght  feet;  the  banka 
are  low  and  maninr.  *  Besides  this,  the 
water  of  the  heavy  rame  collects  In  varioua 
situations  round  die  town,  Ibrming  nuo 
merous  shallow  pools  and  swampa.  At* 
though  subjeet  to  the  monsocma,  the 
changes  are  not  very  distinctly,  jnarkedf 
and  from  whichever  <|iiarter  the  wind  may 
blow,  it  passes  over  an  extensive  surftea 
of  w<t  soil  and  vegetable  decompositioD. 
There  is  no  general  inundation,  as  in  Ben^^ 
gal ;  neither  is  there  any  season  in  whidi 
the  ground  is  dry,  thf  periodic  rains  and 
the  streams  frpm  the  hills  always  keepi^y 
it  in  that  state  of  humid  mud,  which  la 
most  highly  generative  of  miasmata.  Tha 
elevated  situations  were  not  found 


aa  account  of  the  medical  topography  of     healthy  than  tbe  low  ground ;  but,  from 


tbe  place.  A  communication  was  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  J.  'I>tler,on  dianfacaa  hectica, 
and  Dr.  Adam,  the  secretary,  submitted 
an  account  of  the  epidemic  malignant 
nicer,  or  hoepital  gangrene,  of  an  Indian 
camp*  The  description  of  the  medical 
topography  of  Ancan,  and  the  .discMes 
tiiat  prevailed  there  during  the .  campaign, 
by  Mr.  Bernard,  was  then  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evening's  discussion. 

Hie  town  of  Aracan,  according  to  Mr. 
B.,  is,  from  its  situation,  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  engender  that  condition  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  wUch  long  ex- 
perience has  shewn  to  be  productive  of  four  times.  The 
ftbrile  disease.  It  is  distant  from  the  sea  the  river  and  the  hills,  which  extended 
about  fifty  miles,  on  the  bank  of  a  naviga-  nearly  N.  and  8. ;  the  river  ran  to  the 
Me  river,  from  which  brsnchea  intersect  west:  to  the  SbW.  and  S.S.W.  was  an 
the  town  in  all  directions.  Ibe  banks  of  uncultivated  plain,  pardy  inundated  by 
the  river  are  in  general  low :  below  the  the  tide^  intersected  by  shallow  nuUahSy 
town  they  scarcely  exceed  the  level  of  the  and  covered  with  jungle  and  coarse  grass  t 
water,  andara  covered  with  sedge,  coerw  •over  this  plain  the  wind  set  in  the  south, 
grass,  and  ft  few  bushes.  The  aversge  rise  west  monsoon,  and  the  vapours  borne  with 
of  the  tide,  at  the  town,  is  about  eight     it  were  anrcsted  by  the  hills  to  leeward. 

It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that 
such  a  situation  should  have  proved  tidily. 

Tbe 


obvious  causes,  being  so  situated  as  to  be 
more  immediately  exposed  to  the  inlluenoa 
of  the  morbific  vapours,  by  their  peculiar 
disposition,  or  tb^r  lying  to  Jeewaiil  of 
unhealthy  spots.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  bills  in  tbe  rear  of  the  Bondyne  aiock- 
ade,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  officers  who 
.were  stationed  there  escaped ;  thestockade 
itself^  which  bad  been  need  as  an  hospitaly 
was  necessarily  abandoned.  This  stockade 
waa  distant  about  •  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  centre  of.  the.fiNt  of  Aivacan ;  it  lay 
low,  and  the  approach  was  1^  a  drcuitoua 
route,  in  whidi  the  stream  waa 


feet,  but  tlie  spring.tides  rise  higher,  and 
conacqitantiy  cover  the  ground  on.  either 
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The  fever  of  Aracen  is  conei^ered  by  tbem  llie  iralue  of  European  arts*  and  the^ 

Mr.  Bernard   ag  not  Tarying  cMetttialljr  lacmls  and  manners  of  civilized  life,  there 

from  the  common  endemic  of  tropical  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  course  of  time 

countries,  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  immense  continent  which  is  now  en- 


of  similar  severity  in   Beufpal,  or,     veloped  in  baHierism,    would  becodne 
more  espeidallj  to  the  westward,  in  Ram-     valuable    market   for  our   commodities. 


gfaur  iand  Sinhbhoom :  the  great  number  when  the  old  worid  is  oomparatitely  closed 
of  iodtriduais  exposed  to  the  causes  wliioh  against  us  bj  the  rrralrj  of  other  nations, 
induced  the  disiease  rendered    their    ef-  To  thn  end,  indeed,  have  travellers  been 
fects   in  Aracan  more   remarkable   and  sent  to  explore  Africa-^and  we  rqotee  to- 
distressing.     Between  May  and  flcptem-  find  that  their  labours  erenow  drawing  to 
ber,  1,974  Europeans  were  admitted  into'  a  conclusion.      The  last  accounts  iirom 
hospital,  of  whom  S60  died;  and  in  three  Captain  Oapperton  leave  no  donhftJthat 
months,   from  July  to    September,   Uie  the  Ni^  runs  into  the  oosen.  at  the  Bigli^ 
■umberof  native  sick  was  5,795,  and  that  of   Benin,    ttiiir    traversing    nearly  .the 
bf  the  deaths  778.     The  number  of  ofli-  whole  extent  of  Africa.   Here  then  will  b» 
eers  attacked  fatally  bore  a  full  proportion  the  spot  to  erect  a  settlement:  through  tfaab 
to  that  of  the  men,  and  this  circumstance  mlebnitted  river,  which  is  said  to  be  navi- 
afforded  proof,   if  proof  were  necessary,  gable  Ibr  1,500  miles,  a  trade  could  be 
that    the  mortality  was  ascribaUe  to  the  carried  into  the  heart  of  Africa.     The 
sStectB  of  climate,  and  not  to  any  unavoid*  island  of  Feroando  Po,  at  the  month  of 
able  privations  of  food  or  accommodation,  the   Bight,  has  been  recently  surveyed, 
Mr.  B.  has  appended  to  his  paper  a  me-  and  it  is  anpposed  that  this  isiend  will  bs' 
teroiogicai  register  of   the  weather  from  selected  as  the  future  headr4|uaiters  of  tho 
July  to  October.     The  highest  range  of  British    power   in    Afnctu^i>e9onpmf* 
the  thermometer  was  in  October,  95^  5^,  Tttegraph^ 
the  lowest  in  November,  Ji^B^m     A  more  ■ 
characteristio  peculiarity  of  the  climate  Is                             xuNiroaE. 
tiie  fall  of  rain,  which  in  July  and  Au«         Tlie   following  account  of  Munipore,^ 
gost  alone  exceeded  103  inches.— [CW,  ^ren  by  a  resident  of  the  place,  appears: 
^^«  Oax,  m  the  Calcutta  Government  QastUe.'^^ 

...^  •j^g  yalley  of  Munipore  extends  from 

▲raiCA*  north  to  south  about  sixty  miles,  and  is 

Wo  last  week  briefly  noticed  the  depar-  nearly  thirty  in  brendth,  from  east  to  west. 

turo  of  Lleutenant-Colonel   Denharo,   in  It  is  completely  surrounded  by  mountains, 

the  Csdmus,   for    the  coast  of   Aft-fea,  rising  from  1,500  to  3,500  fast  above  the 

where  be  is  gone  on  a  mission  Axnn  his  valley,  in  which,  at  considerable  ii 


Majesty's  government,  which  is  said  to  there  are  several  insulated   hills;    it  is 

embrace  the  most  important  objecta  con*  otherwise  a  perfect  level,   if  I  ipoay  except 

neeted  with  our  settlements  in  that  quarter  an  almost  imperceptible  declination  from 

ef  the  globe.    The  precise  nature  ef  these  both  sides  to  the  centra;  when  nchain  of 

Objects  does  not,  of  course,  tmnepite,  but  lakes  and  swampe  extends  from  tiie  sonth, 

fit  is  understood  that  the^  relate  to  the  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  to- 

opening  of  a  commereial  wtercoorse  with  wards  tiie  north.     The  most  sootlnm  of 

aoine  S[  the  kingdoms  recently  explored  the  chain  is  a  lake  of  considerable  extent, 

by  Captain  Clapperton,  and  to  the  forma-  about  ten  nnles  by  seven,  and  is  studded 

taon  of  a  more  convenient  and  central  es«>  with  islands  of  nearlv  the  same  aimearance 

tablishmeut  for  the  head* quarters  of  our  as  the  hills,  which  nseAom  the  plain.      > 
African  settlements,  which  may  ftcilitate         The  whole  seiley  -is  perfectly  dear  of 

Che  communication  with  the  interior  bf  foreat:  tbroniy  tress  are  thoae  in.  the  fosv 

(hat  vast  continent.     Sierra  Leone  is  not  villages  that  aro  now  inhabited,  and  those 

calculated  to  answer  the  extended  objecto  which  mark  the  eites  of  the  many  which 

ncfw  in  view.     It  has  no  navigable  rivera^  have  been  depopulated  by  the  Burmsihs, 

and  the  soil  is  found  to  be  very  slight  and  the  rothless  despoilcfs  of  -  thb  once  happy 

unproductive.    Hie  climate  is  also  dead,  but  still  beautiAd  country «.   Of^nhave  I 

ening  to  all  enterprise,  and  from  these  aUowed  my  imagination  to  re^people  the 

various  causes  the  condition  of  tiie  slaves  deserted  viileges^  with  their  acattared  m*- 

vrho  hsnre  been  rescued  ftom  captivity,  habitants,  and  to  co«er>  with  .ilooks  and 

-and  sent  to  that  colony,  Iwvenot  under-  herds  this  evcrrgraen  and  mountaintgflrt 

gone  that  ameliotmtioa  which  tlie  sanguine  vnle,  and  as  oAen  has  it  called  to  my  meoMH^ 

promoters  of  abolition  expected.     New  ry-tbefaappy  vaUey  of  Jtasnelas,  <  Should 

sources  of  trade  aro  wanted  by  the  country  this  eoontry  oeotinua  to  enjoy,  the  support 

—new  customers  must  be  found  to  con.,  and  protection  of  the  British  govemmenti 

sume  our  manufoctures ;  and  though  Init  there  is  every  prospect  of  these  fiighta  of 

m  poor  pictura  is  drawn  of  the  state  of  the  my  foncy  being  in  «.great  memwro  roaJiii 

native  African  tribes  |it  present,  yet,  by  ed.    The  cattle  which  were  taken  fixml  Che 

opening  a  free  interoonrse  with  the  most  Burmahs  have  nffbrded  grfatamialsftioo  i« 

intelligent  of  these  nations^  by  teaching  bringing  the  land  into  cuUivatinn,,  whicb 

together 
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together  mUh  tlio  gnat  imlmtry  of  the 
]Mople  will  «iBura  luiei^y  for  the  niunbera 
who  un  ezptcted  to  return  next  yc«r. 

Although  in  features  the  Muiiiporect 
ftroDgly  resemble  the  people  to  t|ie  east- 
ward,  yet  in  religion  they  aasimilatis  with 
those  of  the  west,  and  differ  from  all 
•round  them :  they  are  Hiudooa,  an4 
mostly  Rajpoots.  .Surrounded  as  they  are 
hy  rude  tribes,  dlBering  from  them  as 
much  in  manners  as  in  religion,  Uieir 
origin  becomes  a  question  of  as  much  in- 
terest as  it  is  difficult  to  solve.  As  is  ever 
the  case  when  such  is  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty, their  account  is  fabulous;  they 
say,  they  are  descended  from  a  Hindoo 
deity,  but  I  should  dispute  their  claim  to 
ao  high  an  origin,  and  conceive  it  Tcry 
probiU>le  that  the  demi-god  was  no  other 
than  some  wanderer  from  Uindostan,  who 
has  immortalised  himself  by  converting 
them  to  the  religion  of  Brahma,  and  in- 
troducing some  of  the  arts  of  social  life* 
with  which  they,  then  a  savage  people^ 
were  unacquainted. 

The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to 
have  given  an  elasticity  to  the  spirits  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  certainly  the  most 
cheerful  people  I  ever  met  with.  Their 
amusements  and  exercises  are  of  a  nature 
characteristic  of  their  lively  temperament ; 
tliejr  .play  with  great  dexterity,  both  on 
foot  and  on  hor8eback%  at  a  game  which 
in  Scotland  is  called  **  Shin^  f  "  and  fre- 
quently  praciise  leaping,  and  the  putting 
stone. 

Tfie  femalps  have  all  the  freedom  which 
the  fair  sex  enjoy  in  Eiirope,  and  even 
talc  a  much  more  prominent  share  in  the 
active  duties  of  life ;  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  these  fair 
merchants,  by  whom  the  bazars  are  ex- 
clusively kept* 

The  climate  is  delightfully  cool ;  the 
Qsk,  peach,  pine,  raspberry,  and  wild 
raee^  with  many  other  plants,  natives  of 
the  temperate  sone,  are  found  here  jn 
numbers. 

CBXNxsB  rxrrivAL  or  thx  ksw  tbak. 

"The  following  extract  from  the  journal 
of  Mr*  Medhurat,  missionary  at  Batavia, 
appears  in  the  Misuonary  Chnmkle  for 
January  :•— 

'<  Feb.  18.  To-day,  being  the  Chinese 
new  year,  I  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  great  temple  ip  the  Chinese 
Kampung,  to  distribute  some  tracts  which 
I  had  composed  purposely  for  tlie  occa- 
sion. It  was  yet  dark  when  I  entered  the 
temple ;  but  the  number  of  worsliippers 
was  oonsiderabh^  and  they  appeared  to 
faav«  been  cn^>loyed  alrea4y  for  anme 
hours.  Tlie  routine  of*  their  worship,  was 
as  follows  t^-4he  votaries  came  dressed  in 
their  gayest  .appareU  generally,  with  a  pair 
of  capdtts  and  a  bun<Ue  of  ineense. .  Ha?- 
ing  lighted  the  former,  they  stuck  them 


on1i  high  tnxa%  in  ftotkX  of  the  Ido),  capa* 
ble  of  holding  about  fifty  candle^  and 
afterwards  placed  a  few  sticks  of  incense 
in  a  pot  upon  the  altar ;  they  then  proa* 
trated  themselves  several  timesy  knocking 
their  heads  against  the  ground.      TUf 
done,  they  took  the  remainder  of  the  in* 
cense  and  offered  a  lew  sticks  on  thi« 
altar,  and  a  few  on  that  of  the  inferior 
deities  who  w^re  placed  on  eacli  side  of 
the  temple,  and  lastly,  o^ered  someiot 
cense,  or  burnt  some  gilt  paper,  in  front  oC 
the  temple,  to  the  honour  of  tlie  visibly 
heavens.      This  order   was  observed  by 
almost  all  the  attendants,  though  by  iw 
meaoa  together,  or  in  unison^  but  som* 
here  and  some  there,  some  sooner  and 
some  later,  accordingly  as  they  happened 
to  oome  in,  oif  as  their  inclination  lod^ 
Some  were  prostrating  themselves,  others 
were  lighting  their  cwdles,  while  the  rest 
were  either  talking  upon  indiffersnt  subr 
jects,  or  smoking  their  pipca  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  temple.     The  priests,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  employed  in  going  about 
to  tlie  different  altera,  extin^iishing  the 
candles  almost  as  soon  as  lighted,  and 
carrying  off  the  sticka  of  incense  aa  their 
private  perquisites ;  this  is  connived  at  by 
the  people^  4nd,  indeed,  is  almoet  neoes* 
saiy,  as  otherwise  the  stand  appropriated 
for  candles  would  soon  become  so  fuU 
that  there  would  be  no  room  for  otheri^. 
Every  pair  of  candles,  of  a  moderately 
large  size,  costs  upwards  of  a  dolhu*,  and 
are,  I  understand,  sold  by  the>  priests  at 
very  little  under  the  cost  price,  imme* 
diately  after  the  ceremony  is  over.    Dur- 
ing the  hour  I  staid  there,  I  calculated 
that  there  must  have  been  more  than  dOO 
worshippers,  each  of  whom  brought  can- 
dles and  incense  as  an  offering.     I  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  that  there  were  somo 
persons  engaged  in  prayer,  though  only 
for  temporal  good.     After  they  bad  done 
offering  their  candles,  &c.  they  usually 
went  to  the  front  of  the  idol,  and,  hof^ 
ging  him  to  be  propitious,  thraw  up  two 
pieces  of  wood,  in  order  to  judge*  by  the 
way  in  which  they  fell,   how  their  luck 
would  be ;  and,  if  they  (bund  the  answer 
pretty  favourable,  they  proceeded  to  draw 
lots,  by  taking,  promiscuously,  one  from 
among  a  number  of  pieces  of  bamboo^ 
which,  having  certain  characters  on  them, 
directed  them  to  a  shelf  at  the  side  of  the 
temple,  where  they  found  slips  of  paper 
corresponding  with  the  characters  on  the 
bamboo.     These  slips  of  paper  contained 
a  few  verses,  alluding  to  prosperous  or 
adverse  circumstances   in  life,    and  the 
tenor  of   which    would  determine  what, 
their  future  fortunes  would  be.     One  man 
came  to  me,  requesting  me  to  explain  the 
purport  of  the  verse  which  had  fallen  to 
his  lot.     I  looked  over  it,  and  found  the 
word  "  misery  **  in  the  second  line,  which 
nude  him  look -very  gloomy,  and  hasten 
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of  the  traaple.     Amon^  tin  wordlip- 
I  I  obnnrcd  ffome  captams,  or  princi- 


out 

pen  I  obnnrcJ  ffome  capuliis,  or  pnnci- 
pel  men,  wbo^  when  they  bowed  down  to 
the  idol,  did  it  with  e  grent  a  deal  of  state, 
and  a  priest  always  stood  by,  striking  a 
large  bell,  to  gi?e  notice  to  the  divinity 
that  a  person  of  oonsequence  was  paying 
his  adorritions  to  him!  This  was  nercr 
done  when  poor  or  middling  people  wor* 
shipped, -but  they  were  left  to  take  their 
chance  whether  the  gad  should  be  pajring 
attention  or  noti  But  the  greatest  abo- 
mination of  all,  and  wbidi  made  my  heaK 
aiclccn,  wias  the  introduction  of  young 
children,  and  eren  infants,  only  a  few 
months  old,  to  th^se  idohlries.  The  litde 
unconscious  creatures  were  made  to  h<»ld 
up  their  hands  and  bow  their  heads  before 
•.stock  and  a  stone,  and  those  who  could 
scarcely  walk  were  taught  to  cany  a  pair 
of  candles,  or  a  sdek  of  incense,  and  offer 
them  before  the  idol ;  while  in  another 
place  boys  of  three  or  four  yean  old 
were  knocking  their-  heads  against  the 
ground  in  imitation  of  their  elders.  I  was 
itnick  with  the  imposing  effect  whidi'the 
ecene  was  adapted  to  produce,  on  ignorant 
and  superrtltious  minds :  the'glluPe  of  the 
candles,  the  smoke  of  the  incente,  the 
prastration  of  the  wonhippers,  and  the  din 
of  firaworks  in  frbrit  of  the  temple,  alto- 
^geUier  combine  to  attnust  the  heathen 
mind,  and  to  foster  a  predilection  for  idol- 
wonhip.* 


•> 


COLOSSAL  STATOB  OF  BUADHA. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  Hindu 
sculpture  has  lately  been  set  up  in  the 
compound  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  bouse 
at  Ctiowringbee ;  a  colossal  statue  of  Bud- 
dha, which  stares  the  visitor  in  the  face 
the  moment  he  is  withio  the  gates.  The 
figure  is  of  black  granite,  in  a  siting  pos- 
ture, as  usual  widi  statues  of  Buddha  or 
Gautama,  and  is  charscterised  by  the 
large  can  and  curling  locks  which  have 
been '  supposed  to  indicate  the  African 
origin  of  this  divinity.  The  nose,  how- 
ever, is  any  thing  but  Afritsn, — ^tbe  figure 
is  raised  upon  a  low  pedestal,  and  is  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high.  We  undentand  this 
figure  was  surreptitiously  brought  down 
firom  Guya  by  the  Raj  Gooroo  of  the 
'King of  Ave.  Ho«^  be  contriV*edto  smuff- 

?le  such  an  atticle  is  not'essilv  conceivc3. 
>n  Its  Arrival  in  Calcutta,  it\  could  no 
longer  be  hidden  in  a  cdrner*^  and  the 
image  was  redeemed  from  ictpurioinen. 
After  the  departure  of  the 'Gooroo,  the 
image  was  left  in  the  compound  of  the 
Insane  Hospital,  where  the  European 
sol^en  amused  themselves  with  profanely 
pelting  it  with  stones,  by  which  the 
hands  have  sustained  some  damage;  in 
other  respects  it  has  escaped  unharmed, 
and  forms  a  very  appropriate  durwan  for 
the  Asiatic  Society's  apartmenti»>[/ndus 
Gwh 


BUBKISS  o«»-BirmiALa. 

-  We  understand  that  the  Burmese  and 
Mughs  invariably  bury  their  treasure  and 
gods  in  the  north-east  angle  of  their  tem- 
ples. We  have  had  this  intelligence  firom 
eicellent  authority,  and  we  doubt  not  it 
will  appear  somewhat  curious  to  our  ma- 
sonic 


'     '  '  A  B0BMAK-SQ9C1II9.T    *: 

'  AperfoiiBeronthefinigoonboard9(for 
the  Burmese,  it  seeins,  are  a  very  theatric 
cal  people)  being  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, was,  in  due  time,  transferred,  as  is 
customary  in  these  cases,  to  the  llieatre 
Boyal  of  Amerapura.  A  still  more  bril- 
liant success  attended  his  metropolitan 
than  his  provincial  career,  and  from  being 
a  popular  favourite  on  the  stage,  he  be- 
came the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
Golden  Feet.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
court,  and  took  his  seat  amongst  the 
Woondocks  and  Woonghees  of  t£e  most 
exalted  rank.  This  actor  had  always  been 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  English,  and 
he  repeatedly  endeavoured,  indirectly,  to 
instigate  die  majesty  of  Ava  to  put  his 
European  prisonen  to  death.  The  king, 
however,  who  is  naturally  of  a  humane 
disposition,  not'  only  refused  to  listen  to 
such  insinuations^  bat  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure at  their  repetition.*  The  actor 
did  not  venture  to  urge  the  measure  im- 
diately  to  the  king,  but  on  one  occasion, 
whilst  sitting  in  court,  he  asked  his  neigh- 
bour, a  minister  of  state,  loud  enough 
for  the  king  to  overhear,  what  had  be- 
come of  the  treacherous  Europeans.  The 
other  replied,  that,  through  his  majesty's 
clemency,  they  were  all  alive.  The  actor 
received  this  information  with  affected  sur- 
prise, and,  in  something  like  Hercules*s 
vein,  observed,  that  if  he  wen  king,  he 
would  have  them  demolished  without  de- 
.  lay.  The  king,  who  had  heard  the  con- 
versation, looked  his  displeasure  at  the 
presumption  of  the  son  of  Tliespis,  and 
rose  and  retired  firom  court.  The  actor 
read  his  fate  in  his  master's  countenance, 
and  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  also.  A 
few  days  after  this  he  -made  his  appear- 
ance again'  before  the  king,  and  1^  the 
humility  of  his  intreaties  obtained  fiMr- 
giveness,  on  condition  of  joining  a  body 
of  troops  then  al»out  to  tdce  the  field.  He 
accompanied  them  on  their  expedition: 
but  on  the  fint  occasion  of  exposure 
found  that  the  field  of  battle  was  not  his 
proper  sphere,  and,  iir his  hurry  to  retreat 
fell  upon  some  stidces,  by  which  he  was 
lamed,  and  unablfe  for  tome  time  to  move. 
'  On  his  recoveiy,  he  ventured  to  return  to 
'  Ara,  and  on  his  way  back  found  a  native 
in  confinement  who  had  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter. Her  charms  inspired  the  Burman 
Roscios  to  assume  authority  to  liberate  the 
fotfaer,  and  carrying  his  prise  with  him, 
the  only  result  of  his  campttgn,  he  reach. 
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€sA  the  capital.  Here,  apprchoii^ing  that 
the  last  transaction  would  l)c  known,  and 
inyolve  him  in  further  disgrace,  he  de- 
serted tns  partner,  but  his  inhumanity 
was  unavailing — his  conduct  was  known 
*at  court,  and  he  was  thrown,  by  order  of 
the  king,  into  close  confincnient. — Ssma- 
char  DerjHtna, 

AFOLOOnZS  rRO&   SADI. 

"  1.  They  asked*  Alexander  tlic  Great, 
••  By  what  means  have  you  extended  your 
conquests  from  east  to  west,  since  former 
rtionarcljs,  who  exceeded  you  in  wealth, 
in  territory,  in  years,  and  in  the  numbers 
of  troops,  never  gained  such  victories?*' 
lie  replied,  "  When,  witlj  llie  assistance 
of  God  I  subdued  a  kingdom,  I  never 
oppressed  the  subji-ct*,  and  always  spoke 
well  of  the  raonarchs.**— The  xvjse  consi- 
der tint  liira  illustrious  who  spcnkcth  ill 
of  tlie  great.  Injure  not  the  name  of  those 
who  have  died  with  a  good  reputation,  in 
order  that,  in  return,  your  own  good 
name  may  be  immortal. 

2.  One  who  had  neiilicr  Iiands  nor  feet 
li.i^iiig  killed  a  millepede,  a  pious  man 
par?sing  by  said,  "  Holy  G04I,  altliough 
this  had  a  tl)ousand  feet,  yet  when  fate 
overtook  him,  he  could  not  cscnpc  from 
One  destitute  of  hands  and  feet.*'— AVhcn 
the  enemy  who  seizes  tlie  soul  comes  bc> 
hind,  fate  ties  the  feet  of  tlie  swift  man. 
At  tliat  moment,  when  the  enemy  attacks 
us  behind,  it  is  needless  to  draw  tlie  kian- 
yvn  bow. 

3.  A  certain  pious  man  saw  in  a  dream 
akin^  in  paradise  and  a  holy  man  in  hell. 
He  asked  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  one  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  other,  as  the  contrary  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  case?  They 
replied,  "  TTie  king  has  ot)taIticd  paradise 
in  return  for  his  love  of  holy  men;  und 
the  religious  man,  by  associating  with 
kings,  has  nfot  into  bell." 

-  4.  Abii  Horiera  used  every  day  to  visit 
Mustefa  (Molnmnjo'dJ,  upon  Whom  be 
(he  ble*isfnj»  am!  peaco  of  God !  llie 
prophet  said,  "  O  Abu  Horiera,  come 
not  every  dny,  that  so  affection  iray  in- 
creoso."— There  is  no  harm  in  visititi'^ 
tnen  ;  bnt  let  h  not  be  so  often  tlmt  tlK7 
»ay  say  *  It  Is  tnoiigh.*  If  you  carrcct 
yourself  you  will  not  need  reprehension 
from  another. 

5.  Jtimshaid  introduced  distinction  in 
dress,  and  was  the  first  person  who  wore 
k  ring  on  the  finger.  They  asked  him 
wl»y  he  had  given  the  whole  grace  and 
ornament  to  the  left,  whilst  excellence 
belongs  to  the  right  hand  ?  .  He  replied, 
••  Tlie  ri^t  bund  is  completely  orna- 
mented by  its  owrf  rectitude.'* — Do  good 
to  tlie  wieke;!,  for  tlie  virtuous  arc  of 
thcmsolvos  greit  and  happy. 

€.  I  remember  (says  Sridi)  that,  in  tl>e 
t^m<*  of 'Childhood ,   T  wa.- very  rell^iou'i. 
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I  rose  in  the  night,  was  piHictua]  in  the 
performance  of  my  devotions^  and  absti- 
nent. One  night^I  had  been  sitting  in 
the  presence  of  my  father,  -  not  having 
ddscd  my  eyes  during  the  whole  time, 
tfnd  with  the  Kdran  in  my  embrace, 
wliilst  numbers  were  around  us  asleep. 
I  said'  to  my  father,  «  Not-  Utie  of  dtese 
liftcth  up  his  head  to  perform 'his  genu- 
flexions (or  ritual  of  prayer) ;  but  they 
are  all  so  fkst  asleep  that  yeu  would  say 
they  were  dead.**  He  replied,  <»  IJfe  of 
your  fkthef,  it  were  better  if  tliou  also 
wert  asleep,  tlian  to  be  searchit>g  out- the 
faults  of  mankind.** — The-  boaster  sees 
nothing  but  himself,  having  a-  veil  of  con 
ceit  before  his  eyes.  If  he  waa  endowed 
with  an  eye  capable  of  disceroing  God* 
he  would  hot  discover  any  person  %veakcr 
tlian  iM'mself.  ' 

'  7.  Somebody  brought  to  Nowslui-v^n 
the  Just,  the'  good  tidings,  that  the  God 
of  morcy  and  glory  had  taken  away  such 
an  one  who  was  hit  enemy.  *  He  asked, 
**  Have  you  heard  that  he  will  by  any 
ineans  spare  roe  ?  The  deaOi  of  ray  «nemy 
is  no  cause  of  joy  to  roc,  bince  neither  is 
my  own  life  eternal.'* 
'  8.  Tliey  asked  Lokm'an  (the  yEsop-of 
Uio  Kast)  of  whom  he  had  learned  philo- 
^phy?  He  answered,  **  Of  the  blind, 
because  they  never  advance  a  step  until 
tliey  have  tried  the  ground.**  ,At  another 
time  they  asked  him  from  whom  he  had 
Icamt  urbanity  ?  He  replied,  **  Front 
those  of  rude  manners ;  for  whatsoever  I 
SB^  in  them  that  was  di&agrecqlyle,  I  avoid- 
ed doing  the  same.-"— —Not  a  word  can  be 
said,  even  in. 'the  miflst  of  sport,  from 
which  a'  wise  man  will  not  derive  iuatnic- 
tioD.—  Culhtan, 

0  LUSSA HT  or  Bl 1 1»M A>K  ffVJllfU^   & C  . 

Absayv/Don  . ......  pay  mas!  cr^rencnj  I. 

Attawoon  ..i privy  counciHer. 

Bootnicn    gtfnurnl. 

Chiiinj^ee  wooii ..  .master  of  elephants. 

I'iKkcy  .^ lieutenant.     • 

ChcbM^  a .' tribtitary  p*ince. 

Day  womi  ;.king*s  artnour-bearcr. 

Kngy  Tcekicu  ...prince  royal. 

'Kiouui  nronastery  of  priests. 

Ledce;rec  stoersman'  of  a  l)«0t, 

Lotoo  .. . . « hair    where    the  *  grand 

council  flsemble. 

M ay  woon  , viceroy  of  a  province. 

INliou oit}',  town,  ordtatrict. 

Miou  gee  chief  of  a    district    or 

town. 

Naklmen  rejjistcr. 

riioonf^hce inferior  order  of  priests. 

Piasath the  rogjd  spire. 

I'raw.... ...temple;  al**©  lord  *  also 

title    ascril)ed  'by   an 

inferior  to  a  fiupcri<nr« 

Pytnon .......banker;  a^^sayer  of  me* 

'    .        tal.  ' 

Ravwoon  governor  of  a  town. 
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Ilhahaan    priest.  B«(lang  agreed  to  tlic  proposal,  but  was 

Bhoom  .....4 public    hall;    court    of  at  a  loss  what  to  wish  for.    If,  said  he,  I 

justice.  get  rank,  it  will  only  make  me  appear 

Rua  ..• Tillage.  lidiculousas  lamonly  aclowuand  sliould 

Sandohgaan  master  of  the  oen?monie«.  not  know  liow  to  conduct  myself ;  and  if 

Saodoxieo  ...« reader  of  public  docu-  riches  it  wilt  all  belong  to  my  master ; 

ments.  but  if  you  will  grant  me  strength  so  that 

Sertio  Dogee..c... principal  secretary.  I  shall  be  enabled  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 

Seree  Mioo    provincial  secretary.  tho  largest  forest  trees,  I  sliall  be  able  to 

Seree clerk.  get  through,  my  work  easily,  and  give  sa. 

Shahbunder  port  intendant.  tisfaction  to  my  master.     Tlie  devil  told 

Siredaw high  priest.  him  that  he  could  grant  his  request  pro- 
Tec  umbrella  of  a  pagoda.     ^  vided  Badang  could  agree  to  eat  what  he 

Teekien prince.  (die  devil)  should  vomit.     Badang,  not 

Terezogee.J oflScer  of  inferior  rank.  being  very  fastidious,  readily  assented,  and 

Tsaloe >.... chain  of  nobility.  the  filtliy  process  Iiaving   been  performed 

Woongee  ...• first  councillor  of  state,  to  the  letter,  he  tried  his  strength  upon 

Woondock second  councillor  of  state*  some  trees  and  found  he  could  break  them 

.  down  with  the  greatest  case.      It  was  this 

xuLOOT  OK  INDIA.  Same  Si  Badang  who,  having  been  chosen 

«*  If  there  is  a  country  on  earth  which  champion  to  the  Rajah  of  Singapore,   in 

may  daim   the  honour  of  having  been  a  trial  of  strengtii  with  a  Kling  cham- 

the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  that  coun.  pion,    took  up  a  large  rock,  which  his  an. 

try  is  India ;  if  there  is  a  religion  which  tagonist  could  not  lift,    and   pitched   it 

c«|flains  itself  by  the  powerful  impression  into  tfiesea  at  the  entrance  of  the  Singa- 

of  nature,  and  by  tlie  free  inspirations  of  P<m«  river,  where  it  still  remains  a  stum- 

the  mind,  tlie  forms  and  conceptions  of  bling  block  to  the  Orang  Kling  ;  but  the 

which  are  at  once  simple  and  profound ;  members  of  tlie   Singapore   Yacht  Club 

that  reh'gion  we  find  still  fiourisbiiiK  on  have  put  a  beacon  upon  it  for  the  public 

the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  v^ith  its  pncsU,  benefit,  finding  that   none  of  their  num- 

ita  fanes,  its  sacred  books,  iu  poetry,  and  her  was  strong  enough  to  pitch  it  back 

its  moral  doctrines.     Always  ancient,  yet  again.—- [&'n^.  Chrofu 
always  new,  India  stands  over  her  ruins,  ■ 

like  an  eternally  luminous  focus,  in  which  kahhoud  au,  viceroy  of  Eom. 

are  concentrated  those  rays  which  for  ages         Mahmoud  Ali  is  free  and  accessible  in 

enlighteneil  the  worid,and  can  never  cease  conversation,  and  fond  of  displaying  tlie 

to  shine. '*~[Gttiigntau/,  M^g.  de  I^Jnttq,  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  situation,' 

'  policy,  and  resources  of  other  kingdoms, 

THE  81  BADAN41.  though  in  his  details  he  sometimes  makes 

The  native  legend  of  Si   Badang,  in  sad  blunders.     His  countenance  is  mean 

Malay  annals,    is  as  follows : — Tlie  Ba.  and  common,  and  relieved  only  by  the 

dang  was  a  slave   to  a  cultivator  of  the  expression  of  a  fine  eye.     He  is  fond  of 

soil,  and  was  a  very  lazy  fellow,  being  women,   of  whom   he  keeps  a  tolerable 

much  fonder  of  fishing  and.  other  sports  harem,   collected  from  different  nations, 

than  of  working,  for  which  his  master  In  the  gardens  of  his  palace  of  Sboubra 

was  wont  to  scold  him.     One  time  it  hap-  be  has  lately  erected  a  beautiful  bath  of 

pened  that  for  several  days  he  found  his  white  marble,  supported  by  slender  pil- 

nets  broken  and  the  fish  taken  away,   no*  lars  of  the  same  material.     It  had  a  light 

thing  being  left  but  the  scales  and  bones,  and  elegant  roof,  but  was  quite  open  at 

be  therefore  determined  to  watch  and  find  the  sides,  and  fountains  played  into  the 

out  the  offender ;  accordingly,  having  set  marble  basin  beneath,  which  was  several 

his  nets  as  usual,  be  concealed  himself  feet  deep.     A  lofty  seat  for  Mahmoud  Ali 

near  tbe  spot  and  kept  a  good  lookout,  was  erected  a  few  feet  from*  this,  and  here 

In  tbe  middle  of  the  night  he  beheld  a  it  was  his  delight  to  ait,  with  his  long 

demon  of  a  hideous  form  with  a  long  and  rich  pipe  in  his  hand,  while  no  atten- 

beard  go  to  the  net,  take  out  the  fish,  and  dant  was  suffered  to  approach ;  he  passes 

eat  them.     Badang,  as  may  be  supposed,  houre  In  this  (to  a  Turk  at  least)  enviable 

was  Ddt  a  little  alarmed:  but  having  screw-  situation. 

ed  up  his  courage,  he  ran  down  and  laid         It  has  all  along  been  bis  aim  to  train  up 

bold  of  tlie  devil  by  tbe  beard,  and  told  his  sons  te  follow  his  own  footsteps,  and, 

him  that  he  would  most  certainly  kill  him  by  inuring  them  early  to  hardships  and 

for  taking  the  fish ;  the  devil,  upon  this  fatigues,  to  pake  good  soldiera  of  them, 

began  to  get  alarmed  in  his  turn,  and  Ismael,    who  delivered  Mecca  from  the 

struggled  hard   to  get    loose.     Badang,  Wahabees,   and    afterwards    commanded 

however,  held  on  stootly ;  the  devil  then  tlie  expedition  to  Sennaari  resembled  much 

said  thsA  if  he  would' forgive  him  this  in  talent  and  resolution    his    successfiil 

once  he  would  grant  him  any  thing  he  father.      He    was  assassinated  not  long 

jnight  dmr^.  since  during  the  latter  expedition,  and  the 

Pacha 
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BMbfl  grieved  deeply  for  his  loos;  mmI 
jfct  Uie  young  prince,  soldier  as  be  wa% 
would  iMt  engage  in  Cliia  dntsnt  war  except 
his  barem  attended  him,  and  it  filled  two 
barks,  and  accompanied  the  army  in  its 
long  navigation  of  the  Nile.  Ibrahim, 
second  son  of  tho  Pacha,  and  commander 
of  the  troops  in  the  Morea,  ia  very  infe- 
rior in  Ulents  to  bis  elder  brotlier.  While 
we  were  in  Egypt,  a  curious  instance  of 
tlie  Pacha's  determination  to  inure  his 
children  by  time  to  a  hardy  life  occurred  : 
his  last-bom  son,  scarcely  twelve  months 
old,  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  power, 
ful  Arab  sbeick,  with  instructions  to  bring 
liim  up  in  his  deserts  beyond  tlic  Red  Sea, 
after  the  manner  of  his  nation  ;  that  wlien 
lie  grew  older  he  was  to  lead  the  life  of 
an  Arab,  be  made  perfect  in  their  exer- 
cises,  and  his  frame  hardened  with  fatigue 
and  ezpoeiure  to  the  burning  climate.  As 
a  preparation  for  the  child's  journey  to  his 
future  home,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
plunged  several  times  in  a  vessel  of  oil, 
that  tihe  rays  of  the  sun  might  have  less 
effect  on  his  infant  frame. 

Although  jcalou»  in  the  extreme  of  any 
invasion  on  his  prerogative,  he  has  no  no- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  antiquities  that 
cover  so  much  of  his  territory  in  Upper 
Kgypt,  and  cannot  conceive  the  cause  of 
the  avidity  and  rapacity  shown  by  the 
European  consuls  to  get  possession  of 
tliem.  Drouettiy  the  French  consul,  is 
the  Pacha*s  favourite,  whom  he  assisted 
some  years  ago  by  a  loan  of  money  in 
time  of  need ;  and  the  Frenchman  has 
exercised  a  kind  of  monopoly,  conveying^ 
for  many  years  past,  by  means  of  his 
agents,  the  most  valuable  antiquities  down 
the  Nile,  his  collection  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  j^20,000.-  But  the  Pacha  is  tiie 
great  monopolizer  of  the  country :  be  has 
taken  the  exportation  of  corn  entirely  into 
his  own  hands ;  has  erected  sugar  manu- 
factories, has  cultivated  and  exported 
cotton  to  an  amasing  extent,  the  sale. of 
which  fills  his  coffers,  but  cripples  tlie 
trade  of  the  various  European  merchants, 
some  of  whom  have  sent  memorials  to  the 
Forte  against  this  monopoly,  where  they 
were  entirely  disregarded.  Mahmoud  in 
bis  heart  detests  the  Sultan,  and  wishes 
liim  devoutly  in  the  balls  of  Eblis :  for 
he  well  knows  that  spies  are  employed 
on  all  hu  actions,  and  that  his  sublime 
master  only  watches  an  opportunity  to 
work  lus  downfall,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  Ali  of  Yanina.  But  the  Egyp- 
tian prince  has  his  emissaries  every  where, 
the  very  seraglio  is  not  free  from  them  ;' 
and  although  in  his  own  private  expenses 
and  table  he  is  plain  and  unexpensive,  he 
spares  no.  money  to  procure  intelligence, 
or  to.  accomplish  his  plans. 

His  manners  at  tid>lc  xire  noi  only  aim- 
pie,  but,  acooMling  to  our  notions,  desti- 
tute of  courtesy.     An  Eoglisb  traveller  of 


some  distinction,  accompanied  by  two 
ladies^  had  an  audiaace  of  bin  about  four 
years  ago,  and  were  very  politely  received^ 
and,  afler  some  conversation,  were  invited 
to  partake  of  refVeshments,  among  wliich 
were  several  kinds  of  warm  maa|g.  Th# 
Pacha  exerted  bimsslf  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  table,  and  took  up  a  piece  of  meat 
in  his  fingers,  and  placed  it  on  the  pfatte 
of  one  of  the  ladies,  who,  surveying  it 
with  some  surprise,  forbore  to  touch  it. 
Mahmoud,  wondering  at  her  delicacy, 
exclaimed  in  Turkish,  **  Why  does  not 
the  woman  eat?*'  and  the  EngKshman, 
to  avoid  offending  the  feelings  of  this  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  assured  him  it  «ras  ill  health 
alone  that  prevented  bis  fair  guest  from 
doing  honour  to  the  repast. 

TBS  HINDOO  IDOL,  SUKNAT. 

The  following  account  of  the  demoli- 
tion of  Sumnat,  tlie  Hindoo  idol,  by  Mali- 
mud,  is  derived  from  the  2V6ca/  jicberi,  a 
history  of  Acber*s  reign,  witli  an  intio- 
ductory  view  of  the  transaclions  of  tlie 
Mahomedans  in  India,  prior  to  tliat  mo- 
narch ;  in  point  of  date^  therefore,  it  has 
tlie  advantage  of  Peri^hta,  and  as  a  work 
of  good  taste  and  sober  investigadon  is 
still  more  decidedly  superior.  Hieautbo^ 
thus  describes  the  transaction  : 

<*  In  the  year  415  (Hijera)  Mahtnud 
determined  to  lead  an  army  against  Sum- 
nat, a  large  temple  situated  on  a  penin- 
sular projection  of  the .  sea-sbofe  apper- 
taining to  the  followers  of  Brahma;  tbe 
temple  contained  many  idols,  the  princi. 
pal  of  which  was  named  Sumnat.  It  is 
related  in  s^me  histories  that  this  idol  was 
carried  from  tlie  Caaba  upon  the  coming 
of  tlie  Prophet,  and  transported  to  India  3 
the  Brahmani«d  records,  however,  refer 
it  to  the  time  of  Crishna,  or  an  antiquity 
of  4,000  years.  Criahna  himself  is  sold 
to  have  di^ulppeared  at  this  place. 

«  When  the  Sultan  arrived  at  Heher- 
waleh  (the  capital  of  Guxerat)  lie  found 
the  city  deserted,  and,  carrying  off  sndi 
provisions  as  could  be  procured,  he  ad. 
vanced  to  Sumnat;  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  shut  their  gates  against  him,  but  it 
was  soon  carried  by  the  irresistible  valour 
of  bis  troops,  and  a  terrible  slaughtpr  of 
its  <iefenders  ensued.  Ihe  temple  was 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  the  idol  Sum- 
nat, which  was  of  stone,  was.  broken  to 
pieces>  and  in  commemoration  of  tbe  vic- 
tory, a  fragment  was  tent  to  Ghisniy 
where  it  was  laid  at  the  threshold  of  tho 
principal  mosque,  and  was  long  after 
trodden  under  foot  by  tlie  faithful." 

We  have  here,  therefore^  joo  allusion 
to  face,  or  nose,  or  belly,  nor  to  the  sum 
offered  for  its  ransom,  nor  the  booty  ob- 
tained by  iu  fracture.  The  story  is  told 
without  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  and 
is  tlicrefore  more  likely  to  be  true;  and 
2  L  2  wo 
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wo  have  only  to  endeavour  to  verify  tho 
deity  who  hcoa  been  tlic  oliject  of  so  mudi 
cmbGlli&hment. 

The  above  account  informs  us  it  was 
an  idol  of  stone ;  and  by  identifying  it* 
although  perhaps  erroneously,  witli  tlia 
idol  of  the  Canlia,  leaves  us  to  conclude  it 
tvas  gha])e]ess  :  Manah,  the  idol  worship- 
ped by  the  tribes  about  Mecca,  being  no- 
thing more  tlian  a  large  rude  stone. — 
(Sale's  IfUroduciion,  24).  D'Herhelot 
makos  tlic  author  of  the  Rozct  al  Sefo, 
say,  the  idol  was  of  one  stoiie  ^^/i'y  cubits 
long,  of  which  forty -seven  were  sunk  in 
the  ground ;  but  tiiis  is  a  very  preposte. 
rous  arrangement,  and  a  very  unfair  re- 
j>resentation  of  Mirkhond's  account,  who 
states  that  it  was  fiite  cubits  long,  and  i»f 
these  two  were  out  of  sight.  I  did  this 
writer  injustice  my^olf  in  my  last  letter, 
taking,  upon  trust  his  being  one  of  the 
authorities  for  t!ie  fables  coined  on  this 
subject;  but  his  accounts  are  less  extra- 
vagant than  I  imagined.  He  talks,  to  be 
sure,  of  the  temple  being  sni>ported  by 
fifty-six  pillars  of  gold,  and  of  enormous 
booty  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  tem- 
ple and  fort :  but  we  have  nothing,  even 
in  his  narrative,  of  the  mutilation  of  tho 
image,  its  proposed  redemption,  or  the 
discovery  of  its  concealed  wealth.  To 
return  to  tlie  image,  therefore ;  we  are  to 
infer,  from  tlie  above  accounts,  that  it 
was  nothing  more  tlum  a  straight  block  of 
stone  of  about  four  or  6ve  fvei  in  length, 
and,  as  Mirkhond  expressly  stau*s,  propor- 
tionjdile  tiiickness,  and  Uiat  it  had  no  pre- 
tensions  to  <*  imitate  humanity  '  even  ^ 
abominably.'* 

Wliat  then  was  Sumnat?  In  our  pre- 
sent intimacy  with  the  Hindu  system,  we 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  reply  ;  it  was  no- 
thing more  tlian  one  of  those  emblems  of 
8iva/  by  which  alone  in  most  of  the  tern-  """to»— •-•»"/  y-'J^' 
pie.  «f  Hindnsbm  thM  dWinity  »  ftow  -l^'^'"'  ?/  Indu,. 
represented^— a  solid  block  of  stone,  on 
whith  there  were  no  features  to  l>e  de-  bruck  manuscripts. 

faced,  and  in  which  there  was  no  cavity  to  The  whole  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
conceal  inestimable  treasure*:  these  accom-  rare  and  curious  MSS.  of  the  traveller 
poniinents  are  therefore  the  phantoms  of  Bruce,  which  were  obtained  by  him  in 
Mahomedan  superstition  and  European  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  will  be  offered  for 
credulity,  witli  a  sufficiency  of  ignorance  sale  in  May  next:  they  consist  of  nearly 
in  the  historians  of  both  the  East  and  100  volumes,  in  the  highest  state  of  pre- 
West— [CW.  Gw.  Gaz.  servation. 


sugar-cane .  was  indigenous  in  Anierir$i, 
as  historical  facts  seem  to  contradict  iL 
In  tho  days  of  1^1  iny,  sugar  appears  to 
have  been  brouglit  to  Home  from  Arabia 
and  India.— I  Ainsltc*ii  Materia  Indica, 

BITRMMR   MAKKERS. 

•  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hurman  fe- 
males arc  in  the  same  degraded  fitata  as 
those  of  India ;  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  are  taught  to  read,  and  are  there- 
fore at  least  on  every  important  step  in  ad- 
vance. Our  correspondent  writes  :  "  Wo- 
men here  (Ava)  are  at  liberty  to  go  abroad, 
and  have  as  much  influence  .1.%  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  tliougfi  they  are  not 
trt*nted  wi;h  equal  ilclirncy  and  tenderness, 
neither  are  they  con«;idi  red  quite  so  high 
in  the  scale  of  being  as  men.  The  queen 
has  very  great  niithrirlty,  and  it  is  well 
know,  that  the  late  governor  of  Ran- 
goon permitted  his  lady  to  enjoy  a  digni- 
fitnl  p:irt  in  the  govtrnuient.  It  is  true 
that  a  man  can  beat  his  wife  and  daugh. 
ters  at  any  ago,  and  also  his  sons  ;  but  a 
wife  can  go  before  a  magistrate  and  obtain 
a  divorce  if  her  husband  beats  her  un- 
reasonably. An  elder  brother  can  beat  a 
younger,  or  a  younger  sister.  A  niother- 
in-law  has  peculiar  claims  upon  a  son-in- 
law.  Unless  he  pays  her  a  certain  stim  of 
money,  she. can  govern  him,  and  he  must 
support  lier  three  years,  three  months,  and 
tliree  days^  I  have,  in  two  instances,  paid 
for  my  servants  the  sum  required  to  free 
them  from  such  claims.  I  think  in  most 
fhingH  women  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
men ;  tlierc  is  a  fancied  difference  to  be 
sure.  If  they  were  respected  only  in  pro- 
proportion  to  their  virtues  and  amiable 
(Qualities,  few  of  them  would  stand  high. 
They  arc  bold,  quarrelsome,  turbulent, 
and  generally  very  dirty  in  their  persons.'* 


SUGAR. 

•  The  author  of  the  Remarks  on  the 
Htislmndrv  and  Internal  Commerce  of 
Bengal,  seems  to  be  of  opinion  thai  the 
«ugar-cahe  greiv  lumriantly  throughout 
Dengal  in  tlie  most  remote  ages ;  and  that 
from  India  it  was  introduced  into  Europe 
and.  Africa;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  from  the 
Sanscrit  word  for  manufactured  sugar 
(saitAaro)- are  derived  tiie  Persian,  Greek, 
Latin  and  modern  European  names  of  tiie 
suf^nr-cane  and  its  produce.  Hie  Mime 
excellcut  author  exprct>beh  a  doubt  if  ttiv 


BABER*.S  nKSCRirtlON  OF    THE  HINPtTS. 

Tlie  following  description  of  the  coun-* 
try  and  people  of  Hindustan  by  the  Bib« 
peror  Baber,  written  in  the  sixteenth  cen. 
tury^  is  curious: — '*  Hindustan  is  a 
country  thai  has  few  pleasures  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  people  are  not  handsome. 
Tliey  have  no  idea  of  tlie  charms  of 
friendly  society,  of  frankly  mixing  toge-> 
tlier,  or  of  familiar  intercourse.  They. 
have  no  genius,  Ao  comprelicnsion  of 
mind,  no  {MilitenesR  of  manner,-  no  kiod* 
iicsb  ur  fcMow  feeling,  no  ingenuity   or 

mechanical 
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mechanical  invention  in  planning  or  exe- 
cuting their  handicraft  works,  no  skill  or 
knowledge  in  design  or  arch  lecture ;  they 
bftve  no  good   horses,  no  good  flesh,  no 
grapes  or  mask  -oielons,  no  good  fruits^ 
no  ice  or  cold   water,  no  good  food  or 
bread  in  their  Imiuurs,  no  bntlis  or  colleges, 
no  candles,  no  torches,  not  a  candlestick. 
Instead  of  a  candle  and  torch  you  hare  a 
gang  of  dirty  fellows,    whom  they  call 
Dfutis,    who  hold   in  tlieir  left  hand  a 
Vind  of  sniull  tripod,  to  the  'sfde  of  one 
leg  of  which,  it  l)eing  wooden,  they  stick 
ft  piece  of  Won  like  tlie  tup  of  a  candle- 
stick  ;  they  fasten   a  pliant  wick,  of  the 
sice  of  the  middle  finger,  hy  an  iron  pin. 


to  another  of  the  logs.  In  tlieir  right 
band  they  Imld  a  goiir},  in  which  they 
have  made  a  hole  for  the  purpose  of  pour- 
ing out  oil.  Their  pea&ijits  and  the  lower 
classes  all  go  about  naked.  The  chief  ey- 
cellcucy  of  Hindustan  is,  that  it  is  a  \«r^ 
country,  and  has  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  climate  dtiring  the  rains  is 
very  pleasant.  Another  convenience  of 
Hindustan  is,  that  the  workmen  of  every 
profession  andirade  are  innumerable.  Foi- 
any  employment  and  any  work  there  is 
always  a  set  ready,  to  whom  the  same 
employment  and  trade  have  descended 
from  father  ti>  sou  for  ages.* *~[i1/(?f/Mtrt  of 
Baber.  * 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY   OF 
..GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Saturday t  January  6,  1B27> — In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  II.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.,  the  General  Meeting  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  this  day  was  postponed. 

Saturday,  January  13.— 'At  a  council  of  the  Society  held  this  day,  it  was 
resolved,  "  That  the  funeral  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  one 
of  the  Vice-Patrons  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  being  appointed  to  take 
place  on  Saturday,  the  20th  instant,  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  to  be 
held  on  that  day^  should  be  postponed  to  Saturday,  the  3d  of  February." 
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FLOTILLA  ORDERS 

BY  COMMODORE  SItt  JAS.  BRISBANE,  &C. 

To  QH>t.  Chads,  of  II.  M.  &  AUiirstor,  and  the 
oflloen  of  all  desiripUaii*  employed  under  the 
oomtnand  of  Sir  Jas.  Brisbane,  on  theexpeditkA 

-  Mfo^xut  Ihe  dominions  of  Ava. 

H.C.**  ttcam-vetitel  Diana,  «i/f  Patnagnre,  on  the 
IrrauMutdif  fiver. 

*'  The  happy  tcrminAtion  of  a  long  and  arduous 
eaaSmt  by  an  nonountUe  peace,  ennolea  the  roro- 
nindora  to  return  his  unfM^ned  ackiiowledffmentt 
to  Capt  Chads  and  the  officers  of  a)]  descriptions, 
for  the  prompt  obedience,  unwearied  exertions, 
•  and  gallantry,  which  tbev  have  so  conspicuously 
displeyad  throughout  the  late  campaifoi;  the  v». 
rious  materials  of  which  the  flotilla  was  oomposed, 
brouffht  together  for  one  grand  object,  might  have 
occasioned  frequent  collisions  between  the  members 
of  diilbrcnt  services,  had  not  a  spirit  of  emulation 
pcrvedod  all  rankn,  surmountiug  all  difBculiy,  and 
jwoducliia  an  universal  feellng^  of  harmony  and 
ffood-will. 

"  Tlie  British  commissionexs  have  roost  hando 
snmely  acknowMge^  the  services  ronderod  by  th« 
flotilla  bi  forcing  tne  passage  of  the  river,  as  tend- 
ing roost  materially  ,l7y  sacn  a  display  of  o^r  power, 
to  impnss  upon  the  minds  of  lite  enemy  a  strong 
sense  of  our  superiority,  and  thus  convince  them 
of  the  houetets  biatUity  of  farther  piolorirtng  the 
contest.  The  oommodoTf  wlU  long  remember  with 
fcetbigB  of  the  highest  gratificntlon,  the  period 
which  he  has  eomtnanded  this  branch  tit  the  expe> 
dltion,  and  tha  panonal  aeriuaintanea  It  has  af - 
folded  him  of  Individual  merit. 

'«  He  begs  the  oflioen,  without  dlsttahctkm,  to 
be  aatuml  that  he  has  brought  under  the  notice  of 


their  miperlofB  his  opinion  of  their  merit,  and  thb 
brave  men  who  have  ser^'cd  with  them,  jjivinp  o 
they  have  the  mmt  striking  examples  or  activity 
and  exertions  under  the  greatest  privations  in  open 
boats. 

"  Although  it  is  not  the  provfaice  of  the  com- , 
•modore  t»  culo(;ixe  the  enthusiastic  gallantrv  dis- 

£biycd  by  tlie  military  ptrt  of  the  force  emplovcd 
I IM  late  opcratloni*  ha  cannot  avoid  expressW 
his  admiration  of  those  soldjcr-Ukeqaalltiei,  wheb 
ambarked,  which  arc  indinwnsable  in  combined 
operations  ;  the  selection  of  Brigadier  Armstrong 
in  command  the  water  column,  and  the  well-eatn- 
ed  chiuucler  of  H.M.'s  Royal  regt,  weremeaaurva 
eminently  calculated  to  ensure  that  heaf  ty  una- 
nimity which  has  been  so  fully  manifested. 

"  The  good  conduct  of  the  naUve  Msamcn  In  the 
H.C.'s  gun  and  row-boats,  engaged,  as  they  have 
been,  in  an  luiusual  mode  of  warfare,  hnvc  me- 
rited my  warmest  approbation." 

JAS,  BRISBANE,  Commodoro. 

To  the  Ofllcers  of  the  Navy  and  H.C.'s  floUUa. 
H.C.*»  Hf&im^vutel  Diana,  Feb.  S.%  18%.  • 

I  feel  til*  highest  gratification  In  announehig  t» 
the  flotilto.  that  the  unwearied  cxertkms,  gal- 
lantry, and  seal  Of  the  officers  and  every  indtvi- 
dual  composing  H,  have  been  crowned  by  an  ho- 
nourable peace ;  and  on  my  resigning  the  command 
of  it,  I  beg  to  express  my  unfeigned  Uumkf  ohMss 
for  the  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  with  which  thia 
arduous  service  has  been  performed ;  and  the  per- 
sonal attention  which  I  have  at  all  times  expo- 
pericnced.  will  ever  be  remembered  by  me  wlCb 
most  pleasing  and  grateful  feelings. 

H.  D.  CHADS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


[Feb. 


LONXMN. 

tietcriptiotuaHd  DelUteationa  ciwotOQ  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  other  Edifices  at  and  in  the  Vidnity  of 
Madras,  with  other  Objects  near  that  Presidency. 
By  T.  F.  de  UavJUand,  Liettt.€oL  of  Madras  En- 
gmeerSi    Nos.  I.  and  IL    4ta    £l.  4b.  each. 

It  Is  proposed  to  ex.teud  this  work  to  five  or  six 
nuroberst  and  to  iasue  coe  number  monthly  till 
the  whole  is  out. 

Materia  ItuUeat  or,  some  Account  of  those 
Articles  which  are  employed  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
other  Eastern  Nations,  in  their  M^lcine,  Arts, 
and  Agriculture.  By  Whitelaw  Alnslie,  M.D., 
M.R.A.S.    8  vols.    8vo.    £2. 

An  JBm^v  on  the  War-Galleys  of  the  Ancients. 
By  John  HowelL    8vo. 

Tahaqf  a  Fo>ager<«-Stories  told  at  Sea  during  a 
Voyage  recently  made  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in- 
terspmed  with  curious  Anecdotes,  and  a  Narra- 
tire  of  the  T^rlous  Adventures  and  Perils  of  the 
Voyage.    3  vols.    PostSvo^    £l.a».6d. 

Narrative  of  the  Burmeee  War.  Bv  Mi^or  Snod- 
inrass,  Mllltain^  Secretary  to  Uie  CfomnuuidAr  of 
the  Expedition,  and  Assistant  Political  Agent  ui 
Ava.    Wa    12s. 

A  Politieal  Histonf  of  <%e  Batraardinarv  K&ente 
whidiled  to  the  Burmeee  ^or, . ilhistrated  with  a 
Map  of  the  British  Frontier.  By  Capt  W.  White. 
8VO.  lUs. 

Burmeee  FFar.~The  Substance  of  Mr.  Jaduiont 
Speech  at  a  Gfenend  Court  of  the  Easi^lndla  Com- 
pany, on  a  motion  of  Thanks  to  fxird  Amherst  fSor 
fuivuig  conducted  to  a  suooosful  issae  the  late 
War  with  the  Govemownt  of  Ava.    Is. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  tuf  ihe  Indian  Army, 
with  Suggestions  fbr  its  Improvement,  and  the 
EsUbllshment  of  a  Military  Police  hi  India.  By 
Walter  Badenacfa,  Cspt.  57th  Bengal  Native  In- 
fantry. 8vb.  as. 

The  Ancient  History  ot  the  EgyptianS|  Carthagi- 
nians, Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medcs  and  Per- 
sians, Grecians,  and  Macedonians  \  by  M.  Rollin. 
With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  James 
BeU,  author  of  Critical  Researches  in  Geography. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings,  including  a  com- 
plete set  of  Maps.    Vol.  11.    £l.  ISs.  6£    , 

On  Galeaniem,  with  Otiscrvations  on  Its  Chemi- 
cal Properties  and  Medical  Efficacy  in  Chronical 
Diseases,  with  praiitical  lllustmtlons;  also  Re- 
marks on-  some  auxiliary  Remedies.  With  Plates. 
By  M.  La  Baume,  F.L.S.,  &c    Utmo.    7s. 

Jerusalem  Delivered  t  translated  into  English 
Spenserian  Versa,  ftum  the  Italian  of  Torguato 
Tasso ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  J.  H. 
Wiflte.    3vols.8vo.    £2. 2k 


HgeoOeetiem  of  Egypt. 
Mlnutoli.    gvo.    9s. 


By  the  Baroness  Von 


TraveUin  Mesopotamia;  induding  a  Journey 
firom  Aleppo  across  the  Euphrates  to  Orfah ;  across 
the  Plains  of  the  Turcoman  Tribes  to  Diarbekr, 
In  Asia  Minor,  &c.  Aic  By  J.  S.  Buckingham. 
4to.,  with  Engravings. 

Sukoontuln  Natuk/  being  an  Appendix  to  the 
English  and  Hlndoostanee  Dialoffues,  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  and  as  a  Dramatic  performance,  trans- 
lated long  ago  fh>m  the  Ori^nal  Sundurit,  into 
ek^gant  Hlndoostanee,  bat  now  first  exhibited  in 
the  Universal-  Character.  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Gilchrist. 
8vo.  8k 

The  G&istdn  of  Sady»  fai  the  Original  Persian, 
carefully  corrected  and  revised  from  the  Edltkm 
foimerly  published  by  Francis  Gladwin,  Esq.  6vo. 

IntheTteee. 

SMffurf  Namah-i'Valagt,  or  Excellent  Intelli- 
genoe concerning.  Europe;  being  the  Travels  of 
Shaikh  Itesa  Moodeen  Moonshee,  In  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Translated  from  the  original  Persian 
MS.  Into  Hhidoo8tane&  With  an  English  Versuxi 
and  Nfites.  By  J.  E.  Alexander,  Esq.,  H.P.,  late 
of  II.M.'s  13th  Light.  Drags. 

Travels  from  India  fo  lSnf(land,  comprehending 
a  visit  to  the  Burman  Empire,  and  a  Journey 
through  Persia,  Aala  Mhior,European  Tuxkey,  &c.. 


in  the  Years  1il25-S8.  ConUlning_a  ChroDologlcal 
Epitome  of  the  late  Milltiiy  TnuMactions  hi 
Ava ;  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  pre- 
sent Mission  firom  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India  to  the  Court  of  Tehian ;  md  a  Summary  of 
the  Causes  and  Evenu  of  the  existing  War  be- 
tween Persia  and  Russia.  With  Sketches  of  Na- 
tural History,  Manners,  and  Customs,  and  illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plates.  ByJ.E.  Alexander, 
Esq.,  H.P.,  Ute  of  H.M.  I3th  Light  Dragk  4to. 

Sketches' qf  Persian  LUfs  and  Manners.  From 
the  Journal  of  a  Traveoer  in  the  East.  2  vols. 
poetSvo. 

Prooeedinge  of  the  Expadkkm  to  explore  the 
Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  in  1821  and  22;  oom- 
prehending  an  Account  of  the  Syrtisaod  Cyrenai- 
ca ;  of  the  ancient  Cities  composing  the  Pentapo- 
lis,  and  other  vhrious  existing  ranuna.    By  Capt. 

F.  W.  Beechey,  R.N.,  and  H.  W.  BeedMy,  Esq. 
With  Ptetes,  Maps,  dec  4to. 

IVaeeit  in  ^e  Redjat,  and  Description  of  the 
Mannen  and  Cnstoma  of  the  Bedouin  Aaafas.  By 
the  late  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  With  Plates,  2 
vohk  4to. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Astatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Part  III.  4to. 

Travtis  and  Adventuree  in  SotMern  Africa.    By 

G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  eight  yean  a  resident  at  the 
Cape.    4to. 

The  MUUary  Skettk  Book  t  containtog  Reml- 
iriscences  of  Seventeen  Years  in  the  Service  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  By  an  Officer  of  the  Line. 
2  vols.    Post  8vo. 

NisfwIsoM  in  Me  oOker  Worid  ;  a  Narrative  writ- 
ten by  himself,  and  found  at  St.  Hdena.  at  the 
foot  of  hb  tomb.  By  Xongo-Tee-Foh-Tche, 
Mandarin  of  the  TUfd  Class,   ava  .  . 

Ju-Kiao-U,  or  The  Two  Cousins;  a  Chinese 
Novel.    2  vols.  12ia0b 

The  Zenana  t  or,  a  Nuwaub'k  Leisare  Hoim. 
By  the  Author  of  '*  Pandurang  HarL" 

A  Tottr  from  Smyrna,  through  Albania,  &c.,  to 
CorAt.  By  Mr.  Jollflb,  Author  of  «<  Letters  fkum 
PalesUne.*' 

TraveU  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  the 
CoasU  of  the  Sea  of  Aiof,  and  the  Bhu:k  Sea.  By 
G.  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  Captain  R.N.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Naval  and  MiUtany  Magasiite,  to  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  (price  fis.  Gd.),  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  Interests  of  the  Army 

This  Woric  will  contain  Prooeedhigs  of  Courta- 
Martial,  Trials,  Essays,  Narratives,  MemolES  of 
disthiguished  British  and  Foreign  Offlccn,  Stations 
Reviews  of  Naval  and  Military  Works,  HiatariM 
of  Corps,  dec  te. 

The  Munmyt  a  Tale  of'  the  Twenty-second 
Century. 

A  Praeticai  Treatieeon  Naival  Book-koeptngMtS^ 
iU  Branches,  connected  with  a  Clerk's  duty,  with 
HInUforsafe  Custody,  Shipment,  Tranashipment, 
and  final  disposal  qf  Treasure  received  on  board 
H.M.'s  ships;  Sketch  of  a  Secretary's  Duty; 
Duties  of  OiBdating  Judge  Advocate,  &c  &c 
By  Edward  Lawes,  R.N. 


PAKI8. 

ht-Kiaio-lit  ou  les  Deux  Cousfaies)  Roman  Chl- 
nois,  traduit  par  M.  Abel  Remusat,  jpt&obAt  d*un 
preface  od  se  trou  ve  un  parallMe  des  Romans  de  hi 
Chine  et  de  oeux  de  TEurope.   4  vols.  12ino. 


CALrUTTA. 

Theatre  of  the  Hindue,  Na  II.,  oootabiing  the 
Drama  of  **  Vikrama  and  Urvasl,  or  the  Hero 
and  the  Nymph,"  translated  fhnn  the  original 
Sanscrit,  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.    4n. 

The  Hindooetanae  ondBngHsh  Students  Aesie- 
tants  or,  Idlomatical  Exercises  in  those  Lan- 
guages, designed  to  asalst  Students,  who  are  com- 
mencing either  of  them,  in  acquiring  an  Kaev  and 
Comet  Mclhodof  ExprGsaioD.    8 is. 
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COURTS-MARTIAL. 

KMSXON    F.    COOKNKY,   56tH    H.I. 

ffead-Quartcn,  CtUeutia,  June  20,  1826. 
-^At  an  European  General  Court-Mar. 
tial,  held  at  Bai  rackpore  on  the  24th  May 
1826,  of  which  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  Nott, 
43d  regt.  N.  I.,  is  president.  Ensign  F. 
Cockney,  of  the  56th  regt.  N.L,  was  ar- 
raigned on  the  following  charges,  viz, 

1st.  "  For  conduct  siibTersiTe  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  in  having,  whilst  on  the 
«ck  list,  ahaented  himself  from  thesUtion, 
without  permission,  for  many  days  between 
the  10th  and  29th  of  December  1825,  after 
the  consequences  of. such  absence  had  been 
carefully  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  com- 
Mtoding  officer,  Lieut.  Col.  Broughton, 
on  a  previous  similar  occasion. 

2d.  '/Foragain  absenting  himself  from 
the  station,  witliout  permission,  when  on 
the  sick   list,  on  the  31st  of  December 

1825,  and  not  returning  .until  the  evening 
of  the  1st  or  morning  of  the  2d  of  January 

1826,  after  having  received  from  Brigadier 
0*I|alloran,  C.B.,  commanding,  a  severe 
reprimand  for  his  former  absence;  such 
conduct  being  in  flagrant  disobedience  of 
the  Brigadier's  orders,  in  contempt  of 
authority*  and  in  breach  of  the  articles  of 


**  Barradcpore,  2d  Jan.  1826." 

Additional  Charges. —  1st.  •*  For  appear- 
ing at  the  theatre  in  Chowringhee,  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  of  February  1826,  he 
being  then  under  arrest ;  such  conduct  be- 
ing in  breach  of  the  positive  orders  of 
Brigadier  0*HaIloran,  C.  B.,  commanding 
th^  Station,  as  communicated  to  him,  Ens. 
F.  Cookney,  by  Capt.  Currie,  Major  of 
Brigade,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
customs  of  war. 

2d.  «  For  persisting  to  inhabit  a  house 
feifuated  out  of  the  limits  of  cantonments, 
after  it  had  been  officially  communicated 
to  him  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  occupy 
it,  and  after  the  positive  orders  of  Brig»- 
(Ker  0*Halloran,  C.B.,  comnumding,  for 
his  Immediate  removd  into  cantonments 
had  been  made  knovm  to  him  on  the  4th 
of  January  1826,  such  conduct  evincing 
an  utter  contempt  of  authority,  a  marked 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  being  in 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war. 

"  Bamtckpore,  25th  Feb.  1826." 

(Hher  additional  Charges.'—Sd.  **  Ap. 
pearing,  whilst  under  arrest,  at  a  public 
ball  given  by  the  ofitoers  of  the  28th  regt. 
N.L,  on  the  28th  uf  Feb.  1826,  after  he 
had,  on  a  fomier  occasion,  applied  for  and 
beeo  refused  by  Brigadier  O'HaUoran, 


C.B.,  commanding  the  station,  permlssioii 
to  attend  such  parties;  such  conduct  being 
a  breach  of  his  arrest,  and  a  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  commanding  officer's 
orders  and  authority. 

4th.  «  Gross  disrespect  and  Insubordi- 
nation towards  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Macan,  of 
the  16th  N.L,  his  superior  officer,  in  re- 
peatedly refusing  to  quit  the  ball-room 
when  directed  by  that  officer  to  withdraw, 
and  in  sayine  that  he  would  stand  the  con- 
sequence  and  remain,  and  that  he.  did  not 
consider  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Macan  his  supe- 
rior officer,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

"  Barrackpore,  1st  March  1826." 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
tlie  follaviring  decision  :-— 

FindtTig. — **  The  court,  having  mature- 
ly weiglied  the  eridence  before  them,  are 
of  opuiion  that  Ens.  F.  Cookney,  of  the 
56th  N.  I.,  late  doing  duty  with  the  16tli 
regt.  N.L,  is 

«  Guilty  of  the  first  charge. 

"  Guilty  of  thesecoud  charge, 

«  Guilty  of  the  1st  additional  char^. 

"  Not  guilty  of  the  2d  additional  charge, 
of  which  they  do  acquit  him. 

**  Guihy  of  the  3d  additional  charge. 

*'  Guilty  of  the  4th  additional  charge, 
excepting  the  word  '  gross.'  " 

Sentence. — "  Tlie  court  having  foimd 
Ens.  F.  Cookney,  of  the  56th  regt  N.L 
(late doing  duty  with  the  16th  N.L),  guilty 
to  the  degree  specified,  do  sentence  him  to 
becashieredl'* 

Approved, 
(Signed)  Cokruxsrs, 

Commander-in-aftie/  in  India. 

Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief:-— 

The  RiglU  Hon.  the  Commander-in- 
chief  is  willing  to  give  every  favourable 
consideration  to  tlie  youth,  inexperience^ 
and  contrition  manifested  by  the  prisoner 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  to  the  solicitation 
in  his  favour  on  the  part  of  a  large  majo^ 
rity  of  the  court  by  which  he  wae  tried ; 
but  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  service  must 
prevent  his  Excellency  overlooking  the 
repealed  instances  of  flagrant  insubordina- 
tion of  which  Ens.  Codtncy  has,  by  the 
just  verdict  of  the  court,  been  pronounced 
guilty.  His  Excellency,  th^fore,  will 
mitigate  the  sentence  of  "  cashiering  "  to 
«  dismissal  from  the  56th  regt.,"  and  he 
will  solicit  the  Governor-general  in  Coun- 
cil to  replace  the  commission  thus  cancelled 
by  a  new  one,  placing  Ens.  Cookney  the 
junior  of  his  rank  in  the  regiment  to  which 
he  may  hereafter  be  posted. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Com« 
mander.ln-chief. 

W.  L.  Watsok,  A^,Oen,  cf  Army* 
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SV8I0N   i.    O.    TlSOt    ISTR    N.I. 

ITead-Quarten}  Calcutta,  J^l^  8,  18S6. 
—At  an  European  General  Court- Martial 
assembled  at  Barrack  pore  on  the  2d  of 
4une  1826,  of  wliioh  Lieut.  CoL  Wm. 
j<7ott,  43d  N.I.>  is  president.  Ensign  J. 
D.  Kingj  of  tlic  ISth  regt.  N.I.,  was  ar- 
niigned  on  the  undermentioned  chaises,. 
viz, 

**  For  conduct  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances:  — 

1st,  '*  In  having  drawn  a  bill,  in  the 
mouth  of  October  1825,  upon  Messrs, 
Mackintosh  and  Co.,  agents,  Calcutta,  for 
sicca  rupees  1,350,  or  tliercabouts,  in  fa- 
vour of  Lieut.  Criigic,  of  the  13Ui  N.I., 
he  (Ens.  King)  boing  awiu-e  at  the  time 
that  he  had  no  funds  in  tlie  hands  of 
Messrs.  Mackintosh  and  Co,  and  having 
been  wnmod  by  them  not  to  draw  upon 
tliem,  with  an  fntimntion  tliat  if  he  did 
they  would  notlionotir  his  drafts. 

2d.  *<  In  having,  on  or  ai)0ut  the 
month  of  November  1825,  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  resided  in  a  house  at  Barrack- 
pore,  under  tiie  charge  of  Messrs.  Muck  - 
intosh  and  Co.,  witliout  tlieir  permission, 
and  in  having  kept  possession  tlicreof  pp 
to  tlie  present  time,  in  violation  of  a  writ- 
ten promise  to  quit  it  *  forthwith,*  (Utud 
the  18th  of  November  1825. 

**  For  insubordinate  conduct,  subversive 
of  good  order  and  military  dii>cipline,  in 
tjie  following  Instances': — 

3d.  **  Declining  to  attend  the  Court  oC 
Requests  as  defendant,  altliough  duly 
warned  to  do  so  by  Capt.  Read,  ofHci.iting 
Major  of  Brigade,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
15th  of  December  1825. 

4th.  "  In  having  addressed  to  Capt. 
Currle,  Major  of  Brigade,  on  the  21st, 
22d,  and  28th  days  of  December  1825, 
three  official  letters,  containing  language 
highly  disrespectful  and  insubordinate. 
**  Barrackpore,.  4th  Jan.  1826.** 
Additional  Ckarge.—'**  Highly  iniubor- 
dinate  conduct  in  refusing  to  give  up  his 
sword  to  Capt.  Currie,  Major  of  Brigade, 
when  that  officer  was  sent  to  place  him 
(Ens.  King)  in  arrest,  on  the ,4th  of  Jan. 
18d6;  and  for  telling  Capt.  Currie  that 
he  would  give  up  his  sword  to  no  man, 
unless  taken  from  him  by  forctf,  altliough 
the  Major  of  Brigade  explainefJ  to  him  tho 
noeewity  and  propriety  of  conforming  to 
iSie  custom  practised  on  similar  occasions. 
*'Barrackpore,  4lh  Jan.  182C.'* 
Second  Addili&iial  Charge. — **  For  highly 
oetitURiacioas  conduct  in  addressing  a  let- 
ter tblhe  Major  of  Brigade  under  date  tlie 
.^th  January,  in  reply  to  a  communication 
from  that  dfflcer  conveying  to  Ensign 
King,  Brigadier  O' Hal Ioran*s  permission 
to  leave  his  quarters  for  the  purpose  of 
takinc  exercise,  in  which  letter  he  (Kns. 
King)  declares  tliat  he  will,  sliould  bo 
think  ^\f  go  to  pDbU<x  paitice  (wliick,  in 


the  Major  of  Brigade's  communication,  he 
was  expressly  (brbiddon  to  do) ,  and  that 
he  does  not  conceive  himself  '  under  any 
sort  of  restraint.* 

<'  Barrackpore,  .9.tli  Jan.  1826." 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision  :-^ 

Finding  and  Sentence.  ■— "  The  court, 
having  maturely  weighed  the  evidence  lic- 
fbre  them,  are  of  opinion  that  Ens.  J. 
D.  King,  of  the  13th  N.I.,  is  not  guilty 
ti^  tlie  first  charge;  not  guilty  of  tlie  se- 
cond daai^ ;  of  botlt  of  which  tliey  do 
honourably  acquit  bim. 

<*  Guilty  of  the  third  charge. 

'*  Guilty  of  the  fourtli  diarge,  except-  > 
ing  tiie  letter  dated  the  22d  of  December 

18i.5. 

*<  Guilty  of  tlie  1st  additional  charge. 

<<  Guilty  of  the  2d  additional  chai^." 
.  Sciilcticti. — "  The  court,  having  found 
Ens.  J.  D.  King,  of  tlie  I3tli  N.U  guilty 
to  the  degree  specified,  do  sentence  him  to 
|ie  su5i>ended.  from  rank,  pay,  and  allow- 
ances fur  the  space  of  six  calendar  months. 

**  The  court  cannot  refrain  from  expres- 
sing tlioir  regret,  that  a  guard  should  hare 
been  placed  at  Ens.  King*s  house;  after 
weighing  attentively  the  evidence  before 
tliem,  they  cannot  admit  the  expediency 
of  adopting  so  severe  a  measure.  Tliey 
are  also  much  ooncerued  to  remark  the 
humiliating  restrictions  imposed  upon 
£ns.Kingby  the  guard,  fur  several  hours.'* 
Confirmed.  • 
(Signed)      CoMjiEaiiEar.,  General, 

C:fmvMnder-in-cftU'f. 

Remarks  by  the.  Riglit  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander-iu-cluef. 

H«d  not  the  Commander-in-chief  dctcr- 
mi'K'd  to  roniit  tlie  punishment  awiirdcd 
against  Ens.  King,  he  would  have  consl- 
dtred  it  necessary  to  order  a  revision  of 
this  sentence,  it  being  jierfectJy  inconsis- 
tent with  the  situation  of  a  prisoner,  wno, 
labouring  under  j)ccu»'iiary  diincullie«, 
would,  bv  its  iK'ing  airricd  into  effect, 
have  had  his  cmbarrhssir.outs  Increased,  and 
consequently  deprivod  of  the  pasKi})tiily  of 
tliat  rcform.ition  which,  by  their  verdict, it 
ought  to  h.ive  been  the  object  of  tlie  court 
lo  stimulate. 

The  Com  n^-in  dor- in -chief  fully  concure 
in  tlic  honourable  aajulttal  of  thepfi3oner 
on  tlic  Ut  and  2d  charges,  as  well  as  in 
the  remarks  of  the  court  respecting  the 
guard  placed  on  the  pri.^oner*s  rjuartcrs. 
His  Lordship  considers  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  Kns.  King,  by^  placing  a  guard 
oVcr  his  house  without  any  coramunicatiou 
wiili  him  Hs  to  the  nature  ot*  its  duties, 
was  quite  uncalTed-for  and  improper;  to 
the  irritating  harshness  of  this  measure 
must  lie  ascribed  tlie  highly  tinmi)itiil7 
correspondence  into  which  that  young 
ofiicer  was  drawn,  and  which  might  have 
been  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  yonth 
fuid  ignorance -of  tlis  customs  of  theservice. 
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The  Gmnmander-in-chief  cannot  but 
eooftider  tlw  f)H  charge  as  totally  irrelevant. 
Ens.  King  bad,  by  his  absence  from  the 
civil  court  to  which  be  had  been  sum- 
mooed,  become  liable  to  a  penalty  (the 
loss  of  his  cause),  vrhich  the  court  had  in- 
flicted, he  could  not  therefore  be  considered 
as  subject  to  a  second  punishment  for  the 
military  offbnce. 

His  Excellency  further  thinks  it  neces- 
■ary  to  declare  bis  decided  disapprobation 
of  a  system  >rhich  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained^  in  this  case,  of  uniting  a  number 
of  charges,  each,  separately  considered, 
venial  or  trifling,  to  form  grounds  for 
bringing  an  officer  to  a  court-martial, 
which  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  ex- 
treme cases. 

The  Commander-in-chief  now  remits 
.the  pu^nishment  aWarded  Eos.  Kirig,  trust- 
ing that  his  good  sense  will  show  him  the 
necessity  of  evincing,  by  his  future  con- 
duct, that  the  contrition  he  has  expressed 
is  sincere,  and  that  the  clemency  shewn 
him  has  not  been  misplaced. 

The  prisoner  to  he  released, '  and  di- 
fvcted  to  join  his  corps. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

W«  L.  Waibok,  ji<0.  Gen.  if  Arwy^ 


AVOTRKCXaT  J.  HAMILTON. 

BeacUQuarters,  Calcutta,  July  24,  1826. 
At  an  European  General  Court- Martial 
assembled  at  Ackeynb,  on  the  12th  of  May 
1826,  of  which  Lieut  CoL  Lindsay,  of 
the  regt.  of  artillery,  is  president,  Mr.  As- 
sistant Apothecary  James  Hamilton,  at- 
tached to  the  south-eastern  division  of  ar- 
tillery,  was  arraigned  on  the  following 
csharges,  vix. 

1st.  "  Infamous  and  highly  disgraceful 
conduct,  in  having,  during  the  month  of 
Dec.  1825,  irequently  appeared  in  the 
hospital  of  the  European  artillery  at  Arra- 
can  in  a  state  of  .intoxication,  and  distri- 
baled  medicine  to  the  sick,  while  thus 
incapacitated  from  the  exercise  of  that 
caution  and.  attention  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  so  delicate  a 
duty. 

3d.  **  Having  at  various  times  during 
the  months  of  Dec.  1825  and  Jan*  1826, 
whilst  under  the  influenc6  of  liquor,  wan* 
tonly  and  cruelly  beaten  many  of  the  hos- 
pital and  other  servants,  especially  Bola- 
kee^  hospital  cook,  and  Ghoolam  Hoos- 
aien,  hospital  bheestee,  both  of  whom 
were  in  consequence  disabled  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties  for  many  days^ 

Sd.  "  Having,  on  or  about  tiie  1 6th  of 
Feb.  last,  between  the  hours  of  four  and 
eight  r.  m.  (although  at  the  time  under 
arrest  for  the  offences,  speoifled  in  the  let 
and  2d  charges)  entered  the  liouse  of  Mea- 
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few,  subadar  of  the  Mugh  levy,  and 
wantonly  struck  him  witli  a  cane  or 
stick. 

4th.  **  Having  on  the  night  of  the 
same  day,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
twelve,  again  entered  the  house  of  the 
aforesaid  Meafew,  subadar  of  the  Mugh 
levy,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  disorderly  Mughs  and 
others,  and  abetted  in  breaking  open  a 
box  the  property  of  the  said  Meafew,  su- 
badar, and  taken  therefrom  the  whole  of 
the  contend,  consisting  of  about  230  ru- 
pees in  cash,  nine  Ailk  'dresses,  and  several 
other  articles  of  bearing  apparel." 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  dteision : 

FvitUng,-—".  The  court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  the  evidence 
which  has  t>e<in  adduced  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  together  with  what  the 
prisoner  has  urged  m  bis  defence,  are  of 
opinion  that,  with  regard  to  the  1st  charge, 
he  is  guilty  of  being  frequently  intoxicat- 
ed in  hospital,  but  acquit  him  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  charge. 

"  That  he  is  guiltv  of  the  Sd  charge, 
with. the  exception  of,  tlie  words  *  both  of 
whom  were  in  coictsequebce  disabled  from 
the  performance  of  their  duty  for  many 
days.' 

'<  That  he  is  guilty  of  the  3d  charge, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  words  *  (although 
at  the  time  under  arrest  for  the  offences . 
specified  in  the  1st  and  2d  charges),*  no 
evidence  of  this  part  having  been  adduced. 

"  That  he  is  guilty  of  the  4th  charge.** 

,  Sentence,-^*'  The  court,  having  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  so  much  of  the  1st, 
2d,  and  Sd  charges,  and  of  the  irhole  of 
the  4th  charge,  do  sentence  him,  Mr. 
Assistant  Apothecary  James  Hamilton, 
to  be  discharged  from  the  Hon.  Company's 


service. 


Confirmed. 


(Signed)     CoMBSRHlsaK,  Gsneralf 
Com,  in  Chief, 

Remarks  by  His  Exc  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Coramander-in^ief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  would  have 
ordered  the  revision  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  court-martial,  had  it  been  praoticablo 
to  re-asseinble  tlie  members,  It  being  evi- 
dent that  the  court  did  not  take  into  their 
consideration  that  the  4th  charge,  of  which 
Assist.  Apothecary  Hamilton  was  found 
guilty,  was  a  positive  case  of  fblony,  and 
consequently  ought  to  have  been  punish- 
ed by  a  separate  sentence  adequate  to  that 
crime,  and  in  conformity  with  the  com* 
nson  law  of  England,  a  sentence  which 
the  court  was  fully  competent  to  have 
avrarded. 

By  order  of  His  Excellency  tlie  Com- 
mander- i  n-chief . 

W.  L.  Watsom,  A(lj,  Gefi,  of  Arm t/, 
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Sdpexmb  Court,  June  16. 


The  Xingf  on  the  prosecuiion  cf  Awchowt 

V.  Akoonchy^    Tankung,    Acheen,  Aw- 

keem,  Ackuae,  and  Asseen. 

This  was  an   indictmeot  against  some 

Chinamen,  charging  them    with  stealing 

fVom   the  house  of  a  fellow-countryman 

500  rupees  and  other  property,  on  the  16th 

December. 

The  Advocate-general,  in  addressing 
the  jury  for  the  prosecution,  stated  that  it 
tras  notorious  that  these  Chinese  had  for 
some  months  past  been  endangering  the 
peace  of  society. 

The  first  witness  was  Awchow,  the  pro- 
secutor,  who  stated  as  follows :  **  I  live  at 
Colootollah,  in  Calcutta;  six  of  us   live 
in  the  same  compound,  each  in  a  separate 
apartment;  I  live  in  a  room  by  myself.    I 
am  a  carpenter.     I  know  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar ;  on  the  16th  December  last,  about 
i  P.M.,  they  came  into  my  house  ;  there 
was  a  lamp  burning  in  my  room ;  there 
was  light  sufficient  to  recognize  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  that  came  in.     Tankung 
asked  me  for  the  loan  of  400  rupees  ;  on 
that  I  replied,    I   do   not  owe  you   any 
money ;  he  took  bold  of  me  by  the  hair  of 
my  head,  and  Ackuae  gave  me  a  blow  and 
a  kick ;  Awsee  struck  me  with  an  inm  in- 
strument; tliey  held  me  down,  and  Tan- 
kung broke  my  chest.     Awkeem  took  the 
bed-cover,    and  with   it  tied  up  several 
things ;  the  other  four  took  up  my  chest 
of  tools :    they  all    went  away  together. 
Af^er  they  went  away  I  began  to  weep 
and  cry  ;  I  was  apprehensive  of  danger, 
and   remained    at    home.       About  three 
months  ago  I  had  the  prisoners  taken  up. 
It  took  me  some  time  to  collect  money  ; 
when  I  had  collected  together  a  little,  I 
preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
prisoners.     I  have  not  seen  any  of  my  pro- 
perty since  that.** 

Cross>ezamined.^''  The  compound  I  live 
in  is  large.  When  these  ten  persons  came 
in  they  made  very  little  noise ;  they  beat 
me  and  took  away  my  things.  All  those 
apartments  are  occupied  by  Chinese ;  one 
or  two  of  them  belong  to  the  Durrum-. 
tollah  party,  the  others  to  no  party;  the 
others  had  run  away,  except  one  man,  at 
the  time  these  men  entered  the  house.  I 
remained  inside,  weeping  at  the  loss  of 
my  property.'* 

Other  witnesses  proved  the  entrance  of 
the  prisoners  into  Awchow's  house,  and 
that  one  of  them  beat  him  with  a  khachuck, 
an  iron  instrument^  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  weighing  two  pounds, 
which  the  Chinese  carry  in  their  sleeves. 

Tlie  prisoners,  in  their  defence,  stated, 
jhat  tliey  had  alternately  been  applied  to 
by  one  Kychung,  for  pecuniary  aid,  and 
that  on-  their  refusing  to  assist  him,  or 


pleading  poverty,  he  threatened  them  with 
an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
consequence  had  them  taken  up  on  bench- 
warrants,  confined  in  gaol,  and  finally 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sir  John  Franks  summed  up,  and  the 
jury  found  all  the  prisoners  guilty  of  steal- 
ing  under  the  value  of  one  shilling. 

June  17. 

The  King  on  the  prosecution  rf  Shaik 
Ameer,  v.^  Rammohun  Day,  Rammohun 
Sircar,  and  others. — Of  several  who  were 
indicted,  only  one  man,  answering  to  the 
name  of  Rammohun  Sircar,  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  indictment,  which  charged 
him  and  the  othqrs  with  having  conspired* 
confederated,  and  combined  together  for 
the  purpose  of  subjecting .  the  prosecutor 
to  divers  heavy  costs,  by  having  a  writ 
issued  against  him  for  the  sum  of  sicca 
rupees  2,507.6,  under  false  pretences,  and 
with  having  extorted,  compelled,  and  forced 
him  to  pay  the  sum  of  350  sicca  rupees  to 
obtain  his  release. 

The  Advocfte-general  sUted  the  case 
to  the  jury. 

This  was  a  case  of  some  importance,  as 
the  parties  implicated  had  committed  the 
offence  under  the  forms  of  law.  The 
prosecutor  was  a  wheat-merchant,  and  was 
sitting  in  his  shop,  when  the  conspirators 
came  in  and  inquired  the  price  of  flour : 
they  then  asked  him  if  the  stock  was  ex- 
clusively his  own,  or  whether  he  had  any 
brothers  who  were  partners  with  him.  The 
prosecutor  replied,  "  you  have  come  here 
on  business,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
inquire  into  my  private  concerns.*'  Tlie 
parties  then  said,  "  no  matter,  we  will 
come  on  a  certain  day  and  complete  our 
bargain.'* 

It  ^ould  appear  that  a  person  named 
Rammohun  Day  attended  at  the  office  of 
a  Mr.  Harold  Alphonso  Smith,  an  attorney 
of  this  court,  and  gave  instructions  for  a 
writ  to  issue  against  Shaik  Ameer,  who 
was  not  indebted  to  such  a  man.  Whether 
tliis  man  was  the  person,  or  some  one  else 
appeared  to  represent  Rammohun  Day,  be 
(the  Advocate-general)  neither  knew  nor 
cared,  but  this  man,  the  real  Rammohun 
Day,  came  and  completed  what  the  other 
had  begun ;  that  he  went  to  the  shop  of 
the  prosecutor  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
him  out  to  the  sheriff's  peons  ;  this  latter 
circumstance  was  alone  sufficient  to  impli- 
cate the  traverser.  After  the  prosecutor 
had  been  arrested,  he  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  one  of  these  conspirators,  where 
be  did  not  see  Rammohun  Day.  In  this 
house  he  was  beaten,  and  ref|uired  to  give 
fifty  rupees  in  order  to  procure  a  respite. 
He  was  afterwards  told  that  if  be  gave 
300  rupees  he  would  be  set  at  liberty.  At 
first  he  resisted,  but  after  being  beat  and 
inttmidated  in  tlie  manner  represented,  be 
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tent  ft>r  ^tkj  nipMs,  which  he  gave  to  tlie 
sberiflTs  peons,  who  did  procure  for  him  a 
temporary  mitigation.  He  was  then  taken 
to  another  place,  and  there  told  that  hither- 
to he  bad  lx>me  a  good  character,  and  that 
if  he  were  taken  to  gaol  he  would  be 
shamed  and  disgraced.  Influenced  in  this 
manner  by  threats  and  menaces,  he  was  at 
lengtl)  obliged  to  yield,  and  sent  for  297 
rupees,  on  the  receipt  of  which  he  was  set 
at  large. 

Sbaik  Ameer  was  first  called,  and  de- 
posed as  follows :  "  J  live  in  Jaun  Basar, 
and  am  a  dealer  in  flour.  On  the  14tb 
December  last  Bammohun  Day,  HuUodar 
Thakoor,RadaroobunMisser,  and  Durraub 
]hf  istry,  came  to  me  for  flour  ;  Rammohun 
Day  said,  *  I  will  buy  len  maunds  of 
flour;'  I  shewed  him  a  sample,  and  he 
approved  of  it ;  he  asked  roe  tlie  price, 
and  I  replied  four  rupees  a  maund ;  he 
said,  <get  it  ready,  and  I  will  take  it 
away.*  He  asked  me  on  whose  ground 
my  house  stood ;  I  replied  on  Punchoo 
Dutt*s  aunt's  ground ;  be  asked  me  if  I 
bad  a  brother,  and  what  were  my  means  ? 
I  said  I  Iwd  no  brother,  and  that  be  had 
no  right  to  inquire  into  my  means.  After 
telling  me  their  names,  they  went  away. 
On  £he  fourtli  day  after  this  they  came 
again,  at  about  seven  or  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  inquired  if  the  flour  was  ready  ; 
oo  my  saying  the  flour  was  ready,  Hullodar 
went  to  call  coolies  ;  Bammohun  Day 
told  Radamohun  this  is  your  defendant ; 
upon  this  Radamohun  took  mc  by  the 
hand,  and  pulled  me  down  from  a  place 
where  I  was  sitting ;  after  that  Rammohun 
Day  went  away,  and  Radamohun  called 
out  to  Seeboo  Roy  that  he  had  got  the 
defendant.  Seeboo  Roy  b  a  sheriff's  peon, 
and  said  he  bad  a  writ  for  2,500  rupees 
against  me.  I  said,  this  is  the  M'ay  you 
came  under  pretence  of  buying  flour :  I 
do  not  owe  any  man.  Hiey  took  me  to 
tlie  house  of  Surreetoolah ;  Seeboo  Roy 
and  three  others  took  me  into  the  house, 
and  Surreetoolah  took  me  into  a  room  and 
beat  me :  Radamohun,  Surreetoolah,  and 
Durraub  Mistry,  were  together.  They 
told  me  that  Rammohun  Day  was  plain- 
tiff. I  did  not  owe  him  or  any  person 
else  of  that  name  any  money.  Surreetoolah 
flaid,  'you  must  give  us  fifty  rupees;*  I 
said  I  did  not  owe  them  any  thing.  He 
aaid,  '  give  us  the  money,  and  I  will  save 
you  a  beating. '  They  began  beating  me, 
and  I  cried  out ;  I  requested  them  to  call 
a  man  named  Tittoo ;  upon  his  coming,  I 
lequested  him  to  bring  fifty  rupees,  as  it 
was  the  only  means  of  saving  my  life.,  Tit- 
too brought  the  money,  and  gave  it  into  the 
lumdsof  Surreetoolah;  after  that,  Surree. 
(oolah  broogbt  me  into  the  verandah  of  the 
biHise,  and  asked  me  to  settle  the  affair.  I 
xepUed,  I  did  not  owe  any  person.  I  was 
tiieo  taken  away,  and  TittoQ  cameandftold 
me  that  if  300  rupees  were  given  it  would 


all  be  settled.  I  was  taken  to  the  side  of  the 
Goverment-house,  under  a  trecy-^where  I 
met  Surreetoolah  and  Radamohun.  Surree- 
toolah asked  me  if  I  had  brought  the 
money  ;  I  replied  I  did  not  know  what 
money  he  spoke  of.  On  their  annoying 
me  a  great  deal,  and  finding  no  means  of 
escape,  I  requested  Tittoo  to  get  the  300 
rupees  from  my  shop,  which  he  did.  On 
this  they  agreed  to  go  to  the  sheriff's 
office  and  to  get  a  release." 

Several  other  witnesses  were  called,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Harold  Alphonso  Smith,  who 
proved  taking  out  the  caftias,  and  granting 
the  release ;  the  man  who  applied  to  him 
was  not  the  traverser  (whom  the  witness 
knew  from  his  having  given  him  some 
jobs),  but  another  native. 

Mr.  Winter  defended  the  prisoner,  and 
urged  the  probability  of  the  prosecutor 
being  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner,  especially  as  Mr.  Smith  had 
sworn  that  another  person  of  the  name  of 
Rammohun  Day  had  called  at  his  office 
and  gave  instructions  for  tlie  writ.  He 
admitted  that  a  foul  conspiracy  had  taken 
place  against  the  prosecutor,  but,  he  was 
sure,  not  by  the  traverser. 

Alexander  Gego,  called  by  Mr.  Win-^ 
ter.  "  I  am  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Smith's ;  I 
know  one  Ramn)ohun  Day  :  that  is  nut 
the  man  (pointing  to  the  prisoner). 
Chaundmobun,  in  December  last,  brought 
a  person  named  Rammohun  Day  to  issue 
a  writ  against  Shaik  Ameer;  it'  was  not 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  i  drew  up  an 
affidavit  according  to  the  instructions.  As 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  prisoner 
had  no  concern  in  this  affair.  I  have 
known  the  defendant  upwards  of  two 
yean ;  he  comes  often  to  Mr.  Smith's : 
he  transacts  business  for  Mr.  Smith.  I 
have  often  seen  him  in  court." 

Bhowanychum  Buttachargy  called.  *'  I 
have  known  Rammohun  Sircar  from  my 
childhood.  I  am  about  thirty«six  years  of 
age.  I  know  his  hand-writing  ;  this  is 
not  his  writing,  his  letters  are  not  formed 
in  this  manner.  I  was  bill-sircar  to  Mr. 
John  Cox.  I  have  known  the  defendant 
to  be  a  good  man  ;  his  name  is  Rammo- 
hun Sircar." 

Tlie  Chief  Justice  then  charged  the 
jury.  His  Lordship  observed  that  there 
were  [few  charges  that  the  court  could 
look  upon  with  greater  indignation.  The 
charge  was,  that  a  tradesnnan,  who  was 
obliged  to  work  all  day  to  obtain  a  livings 
was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  over 
to  the  officers  of  justice  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  did  not  owe ;  thereby  endeavour* 
ing  to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  in  oppro- 
brium in  2ie  eyes  of  the  natives,  chiefly 
for  whose  protection  it  was  established. 
And  his  Lordship  felt  bound  to  say,  4hat 
if  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  the 
court  would  be  called  upon  to  inflict  upon 
him  a  most  exemplary  punishment,  inas- 
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much  as  tbey  believed  that  such  practice! 
were  not  uncommon  in  thin  country.  His 
Lordsliip  did  uot  think  that  he  could  put 
it  to  the  jur^  as  a  doubt  ffaat  the  conspi- 
racy did  not  take  place.  The  only  point 
of  doubt  was,  whether  those  three  persons 
who  had  sworn  to  tt«e  identic  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  were  in  a  manner  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  the  others,  were  mia- 
takeo.  It  was  extremely  probable,  from 
what  had  appeared  in  the  evidence,  that 
there  was  another  roan  in  this  transaction. 
The  impression  on  his  Lordship's  mind 
was,  that  this  other  man  had  sworn  to  the 
affidavit.  His  Lordship  knew  that  it  waa 
common  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of 
prosecutions  for  perjury,  to  assume  the 
names  of  othera.  But  that  was  not  the 
charge  against  this  man  ;  it  VM  for  con- 
spiring  and  for  assisting  in  having  the  pro* 
secutor  arrested  under  false  prgttfncas  to 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money. 

The  jury,  without  retiring,  returued  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

The  sentence  passed  upon  the  prisoner 
was  given  in  our  last  number  (p.  76)  ;  as 
well  as  the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice 
upon  the  frequency  of  silch  cases  as  this, 
which  led  the  court  to  adopt  a  rule  with 
respect  to  writs  of  capiat,  which  is  also 
recorded  in  the  page  quoted. 

[Upon  this  topic  we  add  the  following 
extract  from  a  pamphlet,  written  by  an 
attorney,  published  at  Calcutta,  entitled 
*'  Observations,  &c.  upon  the  present  State 
of  the  Practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Attornies 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  &c.** 

*'  Be  it  known,  that  in  almost  all  the 
attomies'  offices  there  are  retained  a  ba- 
nian, a  sircar,  a  head-writer,  their  nume- 
rous attendants,  a  set  also  of  their  depen- 
dants called  apprentices  (who  write,  or 
pretend  to  write,  without  salaries),  and, 
to  close  the  pack,  the  bringert  of  btitineM, 
the  law-brokent,  the  Bubbuliahs  (or  pro. 
moters  of  domestic  broils),  or  Afi^jtu^, 
eaves-droppers.  On  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  all  these  persoiu  is  the.  attorney 
thoroughly  dependent.  With  the  banian, 
sircar,  or  the  Iiead-writer,  he  is  most  pro- 
bably involved  in  debt,  and  possibly  may 
be  found  to  be  in  partnership  with  one  of 
them.  To  the  bringfr  of  bushiess  ho  either 
allows  a  salary,  or  gives  a  per-centage  upon 
the  biil  of  costs,  Seldom  less  than  ten  per 
cent. 

**  Let  roe  ask,  whetlier  the  attorney  dare 
refuse  to  take  a  cause  which  any  of  these 
fellows  bring  ?  Dare  he  say,  1  will  not 
do  this,  I  will  not  do  that  ?  Dare  he  en- 
danger the  perquisites  of  any  of  his  under- 
strappers? I>are  he  say,  I  will  not  be 
the  teol  of  persecution,  or  the  instrument 
of  unworthy  motives  ?  Mostcertainly  not ! 
he  will  lose  his  client  if  he  dare  resist : — 
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a  pitiful  subterfuge  for  a  truly  British 
mind ! 

'*  I  cannot  better  explain  myself  than 
by  stating,  as  it  were,  a  case.  I  vdll 
therefore  suppose  I  have  a  cause  which  I 
am  carrying  on  for  a  native  of  high  rank. 
He  employs  a  sort  of  native  agent,  com- 
monly called  a  manager.  I  carry  on  the 
cause  for  some  time ;  the  manager  thea 
hints,  through  my  writen,  thai  he  wants 
a  sort  of  refreshing  fee,  and  that  unless  he 
gels  it,  his  employer  may  probatbly  be  in- 
duced to  chance  his  attorney*  This  being 
a  preoenoerted  plan  with  the  writers  of 
another  attorney,  if  I  do  not  give  the 
present  required,  the  cause  is  ousted  and 
slid  away  from  my  office  into  the  office  of 
another  attorney,  in  the  midst  of  all 
my  exertions  for  die  client,  who  moat  pro- 
bably is  totally  ignorant  of  how  or  vrby 
he  is  bandied  about.  Hie  manaffcr  cas 
easily  trump  up  some  excuse  to  hu  mas- 
ter ;  and  in  modes  of  a  similar  nature^  the 
rapacious  servant  obtains  his  pelf  by  sacri- 
ficing both  attorney  and  client. 

'<  Suits  and  actions  are  obtained  id 
offices  in  a  similar  manner,  nearly,  by 
means  of  mafU4{ers  or  brokers,  wlw  g» 
about  to  diffia-ent  offices,  trying  on  vrhal 
terms  they  can  best  dispose  of  causes,  and 
attomies,  by  direct  and  indirect  means, 
barter  with  them  ;  and  I  will  almost  ves- 
ture to  say,  that  unless  an  office  is  sup- 
ported by  the  business  of  a  house  of 
agency,  very  few  of  them  have  any  busi- 
ness but  through  the  result  of  barter,  h 
for  one,  who  have  always  held  up  both  m^ 
hands  against  the  practice  of  buying  or 
intriguing  for  business,  or  the  supplanting 
other  practitioners,  am  now  left  with  such 
a  small  share  of  it,  as  to  induce  me  to 
leave  off  practice  in  court,  and  to  confine 
myself  entirely  to  the  line  of  a  convey, 
ancer,  feeling  it  to  be  much  more  to  my 
credit  as  it  is  consonant  with  my  senti- 
ments, that  I  should  be  without  business, 
than  such  as  may  be  procured  by  whai 
may  be  fairly  termed  black  jnuinerMp. 

"  It  has  many  times  happened  to  rae^ 
that  I  have  been  offered  causes  of  great 
weight  if  I  vould  give  ihe  managers  cer- 
tain sums  of  money.  At  <Mher  times  I 
have  been  offered  large  causes  out  of  other 
offices,  on  very  moderato  terms,  nay,  I 
have  been  offered  the  whole  native  buainesa 
of  offices,  together  with  the  whole  nativo 
establishment,  would  I  give  certain  suna 
of  money  (and  not  very  large  ones  either); 
but  I  do  on  my  honour  declare,  that  I 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  gave  any 
sum  of  money,  or  promise^  in  order  to 
obtain  business. 

**  So  great  is  the  influence  which  tbeae^ 
native  manag^rb  liave  over  their  employers, 
that  it  is  well  known  that  causes  havebeea 
kept  on  foot  by  tliem  in  families  for  gene- 
ratIons-.-in  fact,  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  these  people ;  and  when  a  family  estate 
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htm  been  eihauaCed  bylhigition,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  litigants  hare  turned  managcrB 
to  other  happy  litigaats. 

«<  Various  other  modes  ar^  practised 
here  for  obtaining  business,  eren  from 
£aiopean  clients*  in  which  the  'pot-oom- 
panion  is  not  idle ;  nor  is  it  here  thought 
to  be  in  the  leest  dismcefnl  for  one  pro- 
feuional  nan  to  entice  away  the  client  of 
.another  attorney.  All  these  points  s»e 
coiiftnned  by  observing  the  very  ftequent 
changas  of  atkimiss  in  causes,  Ihnh  which 
it  is  most  reaMmabla  to  infer,  that  such 
changes  would  not  natumlly  be  so  Ireqaent 
were  it  not  for  some  particolar  urgent 
graunda. 

^  In  Eogtand,  the  drcnmventinff  a  man 
in  his  piufaielou  ir  thought  to  be  disgrace- 
ful ;  here,  strsnge  tosay,  it  is  not,  but  is 
rather  considered  as  a  <  good  joke.'  It  is 
•no  nncommbn  thing  to  ind  an  attorney  •on 
one  day  employed  for  the  plaintiff,  and  on 
the  next  for  the  defendant.  These  are 
points  on  which  natives  speculate. 

**  I  have  been  informed,  that  one  of  the 
former  judges  who  prssided  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  proscribed  about  a  dosen  of 
the  then  promoters  of  litigation,  ordering 
that  they  should  not  enter  the  vei^  of  the 
court;  and  that  if  they  were  found  fre- 
quenting the  offices  of  attomies*  they  would 
be  called  to  severe  account." 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  eflR^ctt 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives 
by  this  abuse  of  the  courts  of  justice,  ap- 
pear in  the  Huriaru  of  Jone  S9  :*- 

**  The  case  of  extortion  wliich  lately 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  is  by  no 
means  ringular  among  natives.  The 
idea  has  got  abroad  amongst  them,  we  pro- 
fem  not  to  say  from  wiMt  causes,  that  jus- 
tice is  not  administered  in  an  English 
court,  and  they  know  from  hearsay,  if  not 
from  experience,  that  the  expense  is  im- 
mense ;  their  horror  of  being  brought  be- 
fore that  tribunal  is  so  great,  that  many 
would  rathor  submit  to  any  mulct  than 
become  the  olgects  of  a  legal  prosecution, 
and  they  consequently  yield  a  rich  ana 
ready  harvest  to  the  villains  who  impose 
on  the  timidity  and  the  ignorance  of  their 
countrymen.  Tlie  conviction  of  one  of 
those  prowlers,  we  doubt  not,  will  deter 
the  fraternity  from  exercising  their  iniqui- 
tous trade,  at'  least  so  boldly  as  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  for  some  time 
to  come ;  and  a  few  such  examples  might 
put  an  end  to  it  altogether."]  ^ 

June  28. 

The  JCmg  oh  ike  protteution  ^  John 
Faimer  and  oihen,  v.  Joteph  Warn. — This 
preeecution  was  brought  against  the  defen- 
liaiit  Ibr  foiiging  a  bul  of  exchange  in  the 
HaaM  of  J.  S.  D'Costa.  The  defendant 
vraa  indicccd  under  ten  counts;  but  the 
jury,  in  consequenee  of  a  mistake  in  the 
indictmeot  as  to  the  Clvistian  name  of  one 
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of  the  partners  of  the  firin  (Mr.  Prinsep) 
were  unable  to  find  him  guilty  on  the  first 
and  second,  which  charged  him  with  having 
forged,  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the  firm 
of  Faliner  and  Co.,  and  with  uttering  it 
to  them  knowing  it  to  be  forged ;  they, 
however,  conricted  him  on  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  seventh  and  eighth  counts,  in 
which  he  was  charged  with  forging  and 
uttering  the  bill  of  exchange  to  defraud 
one  John  Simon  D*Costa,  and  with  forg- 
ing the  endorsement. 

Hie  prosecutora  employed  no  counsel, 
at  which  the  presiding  judge.  Sir  John 
Franks,  expressed  regret ;  the  Advocate- 
general  and  Mr.  Turton  were  employed 
for  the  defendant,  who  appears,  from  the 
evidence,  to  be  a  native  of  India,  bom  of 
Indian  servants.  He  was  in  the  employ 
of  MessuL  Fdmer  and  Co.  four  or  five 
yean  ago. 

Some  days  pravious  to  the  trial,  the 
Advocate-general  applied  to  the  Court 
for  an  older  that  the  depositions  made 
at  the  police-office  might  be  produced ; 
the  court  declined  to  do  this,  but,  as  an 
indulgence,  allowed  the  defendant's  attor. 
ney  to  see  the  depositions  prerioos  to  the 
trial. 

JuiyJ. 

The  following  case,  which  came  before 
the  grand  jury  at  the  sessions,  illustrates 
tfie  subject  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made. 

A  talookdar  at  Hoogly,  named  Rara- 
govind  Munduly  a  short  time  ago,  being 
compelled  to  pay  a  fine  under  the  judg- 
ment of  the  late  Mr.  Oakely,  called  upon 
his  ryots  to  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty,  which  being  objected 
to  by  some,  he  enforced  the  order  throudi 
his  agents.  Four  of  the  persons  placed  in 
the  village  under  the  magistrate  made  a 
complaint  to  the  jud^  and  magistrate  of 
the  circumstance,  stating  likewise  that  two 
other  native  peace  officers,  stationed  on  the 
talook  of  this  Ramgovind,  had  been  dis- 
charged from  their  situations  by  hiro.  The 
Judge,  afier  summoning  the  talookdar, 
ordered  these  men  to  ,be  reinstated,  ad- 
journing the  investigation  of  the  other 
matter  of  complaint  till  a  future  period, 
when  full  evidence  might  be  obtained. 

A  few  days  afler  this,  and  with  a  view 
to  intimidate  these  complainants,  Ramgo- 
vind preferred  a  charge  against  them  be- 
fore tlie  Judge,  at  the  instance  of  a  ser- 
vant of  his  named  Mudden  Mundul,  of 
having  forcibly  taken  fW>m.his  person  fif^ 
rupees.  This  complaint  was  dismissed  by 
the  Judge,  who  kept  the  prosecutor  in 
custody  till  Ramgovind  was  produced,  aa 
he  was  satisfied  the  charge  was  a  malicious 
one^  and  made  at  his  instigation* 

Frustrated  in  this  attempt  to  oonvict  the 
innocent  and  pervert  the  true  course  of 
justice,  another  plan  of  mischief  and  re- 
venge 
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venge  suggested  itMlf  to  tfait  lUmgiv 
vind  :  he  caused  a  dittreai  to  be  made  of 
•11  the  property  of  his  unhappy  tictima, 
under  some  regulation  or  other,  and  sold 
the  whole,  although  rent  had  been  regu^ 
Jarl  J  paid  by  them.  He  also  caused  four 
actions  to  be  instituted  against  them  on 
bonds,  alleged  by  them  to  have  been  forged. 
These  actions  are  not  as  yet  tried. 

The  vindictive  8|)iriC  of  Ramgovind 
vrould  not  rest  here ;  he  seemed  deter, 
mined  to  pursue  his  victims  to  the  grave. 
He  proliibited  them  from  cutting  their 
harvest,  whidi  was  then  ripe.  The  unfor- 
tunate men  again  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  appeal  to  the  magistrates,  and  a  pur- 
wannah  was  issued  directing  them  to  pur- 
sue  their  occupations  without  interruption. 
To  circumvent  this  order,  Ramgovind  had 
recourse  to  one  of  those  wretches  who  are 
at  all  times  both  ready  and  willing  to 
•wear  to  any  thing  for  a  few  pieces  of 
silver.  This  man,  whose  name  is  Rada- 
mohun  Ghose,  after  making  the  necessary 
affidavits,  procured  a  writ  of  cafriag,  and 
under  it  these  men  were  taken  up  and 
lodged  in  the  Culcutta  Great  Gaol. 

To  obtain  this  writ,  this  nominal  plain* 
tiff  swore  that  tlie  defendants  were  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  ten  chests  of  indigo,  and 
that  the  defendants,  being  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  in  truth  they 
had  never  resided  in  Calcutta,  had  never 
seen  this  plaintiff,  and  instead  of  being 
able  to  pay  the  sum  of  3,0(X)  rupees, 
which  was  the  price  said  to  liave  been 
agreed  on,  they  were  never  worth  above 
twenty  rupees  individually.  On  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  Radamoliun  Ghose 
has  no  means,  and  lives  in  a  straw  hut, 
for  which  he  paid  but  one  rupee  a  month. 

A  true  bill  was  found  against  hnn  by 
the  grand  jury  during  the  present  sessions ; 
but  he  has  traversed  to  the  next. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

QAIRTIKS   AT   XUTVBA. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Muttra : 
**  We  have  all  experienced  painful  feel- 
ings after  any  great  excitement,  a  some- 
tiling  more  than  ennuif  and  yet  not 
amounting  to  a  complete  depression  of 
spirits ;  at  this  station  it  was  particularly 
the  case  after  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore. 
Previous  to  that  glorious"  event  it  had  been 
the  centre  of  gaiety,  owing  to  the  grand 
army  asf»embling  here ;  but  on  onr  return  to 
Muttra  we  found  all  in  a  state  of  stagnation, 
and  so  it  might  have  remained  had  not  the 
bachelors  of  the  Sd  and  6th  Light  Cavalry 
stepped  forward  and  given  a  ball  and  sup- 
per, which  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
this  and  the  surrounding  stations  honoured 
with  their  presence^  and  inspired  the  spfU 
est  aentiments  iolo  the  fafeasls  of  those  be- 
roesy  whose  hoartSf  a  few .  months  befix^ 


beat  only  for  bonbar  and  glocy.  Fram 
the  known  taste  of  the  officers  of  those 
regiments  much  splendour  was  anttcipa^ 
ed,  and  on  entering  the  ball-room  at  ten 
o'clock,  our  moat  sanguine  expectations 
were  surpassed.  The  room  was  hong  round 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  (artificial),  among 
which  the  laurel  was  conspicuous,no  doubt 
alluding  to  the  events  that  have  lately  .oc- 
curred in  Western  India,  brought  about 
by  the  exertions  of  the  army,  of  which 
these  two  regiments  formed  a  distinguished 
part.  Liglits  were  in  profusion,  and  there 
were  two  good  transparencies  (the  work  of 
an  amateur),  one  representing  a  skirmish 
of  our  cavalry  with  that  of  the  enemy,  the 
other  the  commissioners  signing  the  treaty 
with  tlie  Burmese.  Attractive  as  these 
objects  were,  our  attention  was  soon  taken 
from  them  to  the  blase  of  beauty  which 
now  poured  in  upon  us ! 

"  Oh  woman,  lovely  woman !  nature  made  you 
To  temper  man.    We  had  been  brutes  wlthoot 

yo«t 
Angds  sre  painted  Cdr  to  look  Hka  you  t 
ThenTs  In  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven, 
AmaslDg  bcightocM,  purity  and  truth, 
Eternal  Joy  and  everlasting  love." 

Where  all  are  beautiful,  it  is  difficult  to 
select;  but  one  lady  struck  uses  particulariy 
handsome,  and  on  her  our  eyes  were  con- 
tinually wandering.  We  can  only  particu* 
larixe  this  lady's  dress,  which  we  thought 
becoming  in  the  extreme,  and  very  ele- 
gant :  it  was  composed  of  net  over  a  white 
satin  slip,  gored,  and  full  enough  to  ad., 
mit  of  its  hanging  in  easy  folds  round  the 
figure,  the  bottom  flounce  beaded  by  rou- 
leaus of  white  tephyrine.  The  corsage 
was  tight  to  the  shape,  and  decorated  with 
pearls  •  hair  dressed  in  the  French  style : 
white  satin  slippers  and  white  kid  gloves. 

*'  Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  light ; 
The  very  air  was  lighter  ftom  her  eyes.** 

Dancing  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour : 
tlie  supper  was  excellent,  and  some  bee- 
chanalians  circulated  the  cbampaigne  till 
daybrraV  i    '  [Ben.  Murk.  . 

LOTTXaUS. 

Our  attention  has  been  la^y  called  to 
an  evil  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
humbler  classes  <tf  the  community,  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  which  would  be  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  Government ; 
we  allude  to  the  system  of  petty  lotteriea» 
which  we  are  given  to  understand  prevails 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  here.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  we  do  not  at  all 
allude  to  (hose  lotteries  on  a  large  scale  on 
tickets  in  the  state  lottery,  &c.  which  are 
imblicly  advertised,  for  though  they  are 
•necessarily  liable  to  the  same  objection  in 
principle  as  all  other  lotteries,  th^'  are  at 
least  fairly  and  honi*stly  conducted,  aa  is 
evident  from  the  respectability  ^f.  tbe 
names  by  which  the  sbaroi  are  guaranteed ; 

but 
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but  the  species  of  lotteries  to  which  we  are 
now  alluding,  and  which  we  jeelly  think 
ought  to  be  put  down,  as  tending  to  encou* 
rage  a  spirit  of  gambling,  and  to  facilitate 
tiie  practice  of  extensive  miuds  on  the  classes 
referred  to,  is  of  a  very  different  character, 
Wliat  do  our  readers  tliiok  of  one^rupee 


poee^  which  sliould  be  only  gmolfd  tiX,  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates ;  and  all  per- 
sons found  infringing  this  law,  should  be 
liable  to  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  the  tickets,  one.half  to  go  to  the  informer. 
Some  law  of  this  kind  would  at  least 
check,  if  it  could  not  cure,  the  evil  we 


tickets  for  landed  propertyt  consisting  of     have  been  exposing ;  and  we  have  certi\inly 


two  pieces  of  ground  and  several  houses, 
with  muslins,  watches,  &&  valued  at  7,000 
rupees?  One  of  these  tickets  was  lately 
put  into  our  bands :  it  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  said  property,  which  may 
nevertheless  be  in  nttiibtu  for  any  thing 
that  the  purchaser  of  the  ticket  can  know 
to  the  contrary,  and  which  bears  a  signa- 
ture in  the  Bengali  character  of  the  pro- 
prietor, or  ioi'<li$ant  proprietor,  whose 
name  is  not  even  written  in  English, 
though  1^  way  of  attestation  another^iativi; 
signs  himself  in  Bengali  and  English, 
as  a  trustee,  and  it  is  dated  (if  it  be  a  date, 
as  we  suppose)  in  Arabic.  How  many  of 
these  tickets  there  may  be  we  do  not 
know,  but  tlie  one  we  have  seen  is  num- 
bered 1,242 :  the  prizes  appear  (if  each 
lot  is  a  prize)  to  be  three,  Tliis  may  ap- 
pear to 
for  legislatTon 

to  be  a  system  that  ought  to  be  put  down, 
as  having  a  decidedly  immoral  tendency, 
in  the  spirit  of  gambling  it  is  calculated 
to  create,  and  the  encouragement  of  fraud 
and  chicanery  which  the  success  of  such 
schemes  involves.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
very  classes  who  are  most  likely  to  become 
contributors  to  such  lotteries,  are  com- 
posed of  those  the  least  likely  to  reason, 
or  be  capable  of  reasoning,  on  the  matter, 


licensing  laws  of  a  far  more  questionable 
character,  as  regards  the  public  good,  than 
tliis  we  have  suggested.^-[CW.  Prest  Gat, 

C17RI0U8    IXCmXNT. 

A  few  days  ago  a  snake  was  found  in 
the  corner  of  a  lumber  room  in  a  gentle- 
man's house  near  Chowringhee :  it  ap- 
peared  lively,  and  about  four  feet  long,  of 
a  dirty  ash  colour.  On  being  killed  and 
opened,  a  Persian  cat  belonging  to  ttie 
house,  and  wliich  had  only  disappeared  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  was  found  in 
its  stomach,  of  course  quite  undigested. 
What  appears  extraordinary  is  that  such  a 
wary  and  lively  animal  as  a  cat,  and  one 
which,  when  provoked,  will,  we  believe, 
give  battle  to  a  snake,  should  suffer  itself 

and  that  such  A 
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some  a  very  msignificant  subject     comparatively  sm^l  snake  to  ap 

islauon ;  but  to  us  .t  really  seems         J^^  ^    J,  ^,  J 


appearance, 
and  that 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time. — [ind.  Gaz., 
June  19. 


ZBAL   OF  THK  XUSSULKANS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Gbaaeepore : 
**  A  zeal  for  religion  characterizes  our 

present   Mahomedan  native  subjects,  es. 

pecially  of  those  in  the  central  provinces. 

Hie  great  Syed  Ahmud  Peerzada,  a  resi- 


and  who,  caught  by  the  tempting  bait  of     dent  of  Rae  Barelly,  who  returned  from 


the  possibility  of  gaining  seven  Ihinuand 
rupees  for  their  one,  never  dream  of  ask- 
ing where  this  property  is,  but  pay  down 
the  cash  as  cheerfully  as  poor  Hodge  paid 
for  his  razors,  though,  unlike  him,  they 
do  not  gain,  by  the  bargain,  tu^tU  experi- 
ence;  more  valuable,  than  woulci  have  been 
his  raaors,  had  they  reAlly  been  made  to 
sbave,  instead  of  merely  to  sell.  Far  from 
this,  the  adventurers  in  theae  **  little-goes" 
impute  their  loss  to  want  of  luck,  and 
nevei*  dream  of  IVaud ;  thus  they  go  on 
till  a  spirit  of  gambling  is  engendered, 
firtal  to  those  habits  of  sober  industry, 
which'  alone  can  gain  for  them  respecta- 
bility, preserve  them  in  the  path  of  in- 
tegrity,  and   guard  them  from  ruin  and 


Mecca  a  few  years  ago,  was  an  able  cham- 
pion in  the  Mahomedan  cause.  On  his 
way  up  to  the  territories  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Oude,  where  and-  in  some 
other  quarter  he  was  suspected  as  a  dis<^ 
affected  person,  he  infused  such  a  spirit  of 
religion  and  inquiry  amongst  his  foi«> 
lowers,  of  whom  numerous  of  all  ranks 
are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Hin- 
dttostan,  that  they  will  not  easily  subside. 
Formerly  there  waa  rarely  an  instance  of 
a  Mahomedan  ever  going  to  prayer  after 
the  hours  of  morAing  and  noon,  conse- 
quently their  public  edifices  were  left  to 
become  sufferers  by  the  hand  of  time.  At 
present,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
see  new  masques  erected  and  old  ones  re- 


distress.     We  have  said  that  this  system  of     paired  ;  and  on  Fridays,   thdr  sabbath- 


petty  kMteries  is  carried  on  to  a  nio&t  un- 
limited extent,  and  that  even  anna  and 
two-anna  tickets  are  occasionally  issued 
for  property  described  as  of  large  value,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  unwary.  The  evil, 
we  hear,  is  daily  increasing,  and  it  is  one, 
we  repeat,  which  ought  to  be  checked  by 
flome  regulation,  making  it  at  least  in- 
cumbeDt  on  parties  distributing  tickets  in 
this  way  to  <4itain  a  license ,  for  the  pur- 


days,  we  behold  them  laid  low  in  the  dust 
in  the  Jameh  Musjid,  or  the  principal 
mosque,  offering  their  adorations  to  the 
one  great  God,  or  UUah-Uqbur,  with  as 
great  devotion  and  solemnity  as  in  any 
of  our  own  well-conoerted  assemblies.  This 
change  and  love  for  the  Creator,  or  Juban 
Afreen,  baa  in  some  sense  caused  a  moral 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  many  of 
our    Mahomedan    native  subjects,   from 

which 
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whidi  beneficial  results  are  likely  to  ac. 
crue  to  the  goyemtnent  at  large,  and  to 
the  whole  communitj  of  that  class. 

<*  Lately,  the  Mihomedan  native  offi- 
cers of  this  station  made  a  representation 
to  the  magistrates,  for  permission  to  obtain 
a  small  piece  of  ground  attached  to  the 
court's  premises,  to  construct  a  mosque 
for  themselves  to  attend  to  at  evening 
prayers,  which,  after  the  high  authorities 
were  consulted,  was  granted.  In  conse- 
quence  a  subscription  was  opened  amongst 
the  principal  of  these  officers,  and  a  sum 
,  of  money  collected  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses  required.  Our  worthy  magistrate, 
in  this  case,  with  a  laudable  zeal  unpre- 
cedented, contributed  a  handsome  subscrip- 
tion towards  this  benevolent  object,  and 
we  understand  this  has  created  such  a  ge- 
neral feeling  of  satisfaction  amongst  all 
Mahomedan  classes,  that  they  are  loud  in 
the  praises  of  our  most  worthy  ma^^strate. 
'*  At  present  the  materials  of  the  build- 
ing are  being  collected,  and  we  trust  that 
the  construction  of  the  edifice  will  be 
•speedily  undertaken,,  and  when  this  shall 
have  been  completed,  we  sliall  probably 
see  a  most  novel  and  pleasing  spectacle 
never  be^re  seen.  It  is  not  unlikely,  I 
understand,  that  the  Hindoo  native  officers 
are  also  desirous  of  making  a  similar  appli- 
cation ;  but  whether  the  government  so 
readily  will  grant  them  permission  to  build 
a  temple  on  the  court  premises  must  be 
left  to  conjecture." — [CoL  Pr,  Gax. 


aANOOON. 

Since  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  the 
population  of  Rangoon  has  increased  in  a 
most  astonishing  manner :  it  is  suspected 
that  part  of  the  augmentation  is  only  tern, 
poiary;  the  people  being  so  far  on  their 
■way  to  the  southern  settlements :  however, 
such  a  purpose  is  not  avowed.  The  Bur- 
man  authorities  are  very  suspicious  of  the 
intentions  of  the  P^uera,  and  very  un- 
reservedly express  a  hope  that  we  may  be 
solicited  to  remain  some  time  at  Rangoon, 
until  the  new  order  of  things  is  fully  es- 
tablished :  no  intimation  of  such  a  wisli, 
however,  has  been  officially  made,  and  our 
preparations  for  a  final  remove  proceed 
without  interruption. 

We  understand  that  shortly  after  Sir  A. 
Campbell's  return  to  Rangoon,  a  party 
with  elephants  and  cattle  were  detached 
from  the  land  column  to  Martaban,  by 
way  of  Pegu.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  unusually  early  commencement  of 
the  rains  the  roads  proved  impassable,  and 
tlie  party  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Pegu,  whence  they  will  proceed  to  Ran- 
goon. 

The  most  friendly  intercourse  is  main, 
tained  between  the  British  authorities  and 
Burman  chiefs ;  and,  an^ongst  others,  a 
letter  has  been  received  from  Udiua,  the 


Ez-Rajah  of  Martaban,  who  is  rather  in 
an  awkward  predicament,  as  he  has  not 
been  restored  to  bis  government  by  the 
court  of  Ava.  This  chief  is  seventy  yeara 
of  age,  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirits, 
mischievous  at  all  times,  but  particukrly 
when  in  his  cups.  He  served  under  the 
Bundoola  in  Assam  and  Cassay,  and  from 
his  temper  and  habits  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
a  troublesome  neighbour,  if  replsiced  in 
his  post.  His  power  to  do  mischief, 
however,  must  be  very  limited,  and  his 
yean  and  propensities  render  it  probable 
he  will  not,  however  well  disposed,  be 
troublesome  long. 

Commerce  was  beginning  to  revive  at 
Rangoon,  and  considerable  supplies  of 
grain  had  been  already  received  from  the 
Martaban  province;  a  proof  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  latter.— [Co/.  €fot>.Gax., 
June  27. 

OaiEVTAL   LRXRAaT  SOCIKtr. 

The  tecond  report  of  tliis  Society,  es- 
tablished by  Indo-Britons,  is  published, 
and  contains  the  following  paragraph  :— > 

"  Your  committee  cannot  draw  to  a  con- 
clusion without  congratulating  the  So- 
ciety on  the  success  that  has  already 
crowned  its  exertions  towards  the  accom. 
plishment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established.  It  is  now  entering  on  the 
second  year  of  its  career,  and  if  the  charm 
of  novelty  no  longer  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
exertion,  the  unwearied  zeal  of  a  few, 
and  the  steady  support  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  members,  offer  a  far  more  sub- 
stantial security  for  its  continuance  and 
gradual  improvement.  Its  silence  may 
cease  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  public, 
but  cannot  be  construed  into  an  indication 
of  declining  interest ;  as  the  frothy  and 
resounding  stream,  bursting  into  exist- 
ence and  carrying  all  before  it,  is  admired 
for  awhile  ;  but  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
silent  rivulel  affords  a  surer  earnest  of  its 
solidity  and  deptli.' 


» 


KATivi  snraasTiTioK. . 
On  the  15th  June  last  the  Dasahara, 
Baboo  Moti  Lai  MuUik  celebrated  the 
consecration  of  his  tutelary  idol  in  his 
n^w  mansion.  He  made  presents  of 
sliawls  and  gold  armlets  to  the-Brahmans 
of  his  own  tribe :  to  the  forty-five  houses 
of  the  Nityanandi  and  other  Gosains  he 
presented  various  articles  of  dress,  furni- 
ture, plate,  and  jewels,-  and  similar  do- 
nations to  other  sacred  families.  To  hb 
Guru,  or  spiritual  preceptor,  he  gave  a 
house  worth  2,500  rupees,  and  a  like  sum 
in  money,  besides  a  diamond  ring,  a  peari 
necklace,  and  shawls.  He  sAso  disUributed 
two  rupees  a  piece  to  the'  Brahmans,  and 
one  rupee  to  all  other  poor  individuals, 
fifty  thousand  of  whom  wn  said  to  have 
attended.— [SlamocAar  Ckandrika, 

HATIVE 
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NATITS  LIBKftAUTT. 


It  will  be  encouraging  as  well  as  grati- 
fying to  every  real  friend  of  India,  who 
tkles  an  interest  in'  the  efforts  now  mak- 
ing by  the  religious  world  for  the  enlight- 
ening of  its  vast  population,  to  be  inform- 
ed  that  these  disinterested  and  tealous 
labours  *are  not  entirely  disregarded  or 
unappreciated  liy  the  influential  part  of 
flie  native  community,  whom  indeed  they 
inost  intimately  concern,  and  whose  co- 
operation it  is  so  important  and  desirable 
to  obtain.  We  have  this  day  to  record  an 
example  of  liberality  in  a  native  gentle- 
man, Muthoomauth  Mullick,  of  Ram- 
kissonpore,  whichj  reflecting  as  it  does  so 
much  honour  on  the  individual,  will,  we 
tnist,  be  speedily  imitated  by  others  of 
bis  countrymen.  We  allude  to  the  muni- 
ficent  annual  subscription  of  400  rupees  to 
the  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society 
Ibr  the  Pro|uigatJon  of  the  Gospel  in  Fo- 
reign Puis,  &  coimccdoa  witl)  Bishop's 
College,  which,  aAer  a  visit  made  to  that 
foundation,  the  above  gentleman  desired 
might  be  recorded  in  his  name. — [CuL 
Gov.  Get, 

MASONIC  ftODOK  AT  CHUMAa. 

A  new  masQnic  lodge,  entitled  "  the 
Lodge  of  Sincere  Friendship,"  was  dedi- 
cated at  Cbunar,  June  84,  the  anniversary 
of  tlie  Festival  of  St.  John.  The  frater- 
nity assembled  at  an  early  hour  at  the  old 
lodgB.room,  and  proceeded  in  procession 
to  the  church,  where  an  impressive  dis« 
course  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Greenwood.  After  the  usual  ceremonies, 
the  post-master,  wardens,  and  brothers  as. 
sembled,  addrnsed  the  Right  Worshipful 
Master,  who  replied  in  suitable  terms. 

CIVIL  saaviCB  ANXOirr  fund. 
A  meeting  of  the  Civil  Service  Annuity 
Fund  was  held  at  the  Town-hall  yester- 
day morning,  whidi  was  very  numerously 
attended.  We  understnnd  thai  a  hyng 
and  animated  discussion  took  place  witli 
tespeet  to  the  legality  of  the  meeting  of 
the  94(h  April  last,  and  the  validity^of 
the  proceedings  on  that  occasion,  which 
have  been  of  late  the  subject  of  such  fre- 
quent discussion ;  as  tl  appeared,  how- 
ever,  that  the  non-attending  memben,from 
wiiom  proxies  were  received,  confirmed 
the  yiew  in  which  the  authority  eiven  by 
tbem  wib  contemplated  by  the  mirman, 
and  that  they  concurred  in  the  decision 
Ibundcd  on  the  sanction  ao  expressed,  the 
meeting  was  declared  to  be  legal,  and 
consequently  the  proceedings  were  recog-  . 
nittd  as  TUlkl.— [Of/.  Gov.  Gaz,  June  22. 

sicaiian  at  chbduba. 

Hie  following  b  an  extract  of  a  letter, 
dated  Cheduba,  Jun«  1.  "  I  am  sorry 
tD  aay  we  have  experienced  much  sickness, 
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and  the  mortality  wbieb  has  attended  our 
men  has  been  very  great.  On  the  first  of 
last  month  our  strength  was  about  400 
men,  forty  and  more  of  whom  have  since 
been  laid  in  their  graves,  and  ere  this 
month  is  closed  I  dare  say  twice  tliat 
number  will  have  shared  tlie  sarAe  fate. 
Our  sick  in  hospital  bos  increased  from 
fiAy  to  upwards  of  250,  besides  conva- 
lescents in  barracks  that  were  obliged  to  be 
dlschai^ged  to  make  room  for  others,  whose 
cases  were  of  a  more  urgent  nature.  It  is 
truly  melancholy  to  see  the  state  that  the 
corps  is  in :  from  the  circumstance  of  this 
being  only  the  commencement  of  tiie 
healtfiy  season,  and  from  the  recent  cala- 
mitous fate  before  our  eyes  which  attended 
the  army  in  Arracan,  similarly  situated  to 
wint  we  are  at  present — despair  is  almost 
visibly  pourtrsyed  in  every  countenance ; 
and  such  is  the  baneful  influence  of  this 
pestilential  climate,  that  neither  care  nor 
attention  to  your  health  is  seemingly  of 
much  avail,  as  death  generally  seises  the 
youngest,  stoutest,  and  most  sober  of  the 
men — our  Bengal  servants  are  equally  as 
sickly  as  the  European  soldiers:  the  fever, 
however,  must  be  with  them  of  a  less  de- 
gree, as  few  have  been  carried  off  by  it; 
they  have,  however,  become  perfectly  help, 
lessy  and  look  miserably.  *'-*[JbAn  Bull. 


VOLUHTAftr  niRUaiATIOW. 

The  following  account  occurs  in  tiuaiioe 
paper,  the  Sumachar  Durpan: — We  are 
sorry  to  bear  that  a  certain  Zogy  or  weaver, 
inhabitant  o£  Somrab,  having  died  on  the 
1 5th  ultiraoy  his  wife,  according  to  (he 
custom  of  her  own  caste,  went  down  to 
the  grave  with  her  deceased  husband,  when 
instantly  her  friends  and  relatives  covered 
the  victim  and  the  corpse  with  earth,  and 
in  this  most  inhuman  way  made  an  end  of 
her  existence. 


CHILD- MO  aoKft. 
The  following  remarks  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  a  uAtive,  named  Ghaz^,  on  the 
96th  June,  for  murder,  appear  in  theBen;:at 
Hurkaru  .'—Another  case  has  occurred  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  from  which  niudi  be- 
nefit is  to  be  looked  for :  we  speak  of  the 
wretched  man  who  lias  paid  the  forfeit  of 
his  life  for  a  crime  the  greatest  which  a  hu- 
'  man  bc-iog  can  commit.  It  is  ji,otorious 
to  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  city,  that  the  \ni^ 
has  been  the  only  execution  ot  a  native 
which  has  taken  place  for  many  years.  Tt 
is  equally  notorious  tliat  crimes  of  as  deep 
a  dye  have  more  than  once  been  committed 
by  nadves:— the  frequency  of  child  mur- 
der is  dreadful.  It  mnst  be  fresli  in  the 
metaory  of  many  persons,  that  at  various 
times  individuals,  differing  from  tlte  un.* 
fortunate  man  who  suffered  a  day  or  two 
ago,  in  country,  caste,  and  religion  (be- 
]on«:tnc^  to  a  large  body  in  Calcutta,  who 
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are,  we  beskate  not  to  mj,  the  vaoat  4ift~ 
piVTed  and  vickous  of  the  Tafiflty  of  tpcciea 
of  the  human  race  of  which  the  divewfied 
population  of  this  city  ii  oompoted),  have 
been  breught  to  th^  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  have  escaped  the  punisbqAeni 
4ue  to  the  beasdy  and  murderous  crimes 
Qf  which  they  have  been  found  guilty, 
owing  to  the  leniency,  or  humanity,  or  ir- 
Niolutenesa  of  the  Ju4ge.  The  oou*o- 
quenoes  of  this  mistaken  mercy  are,. as 
mif^t  be  expected,  deplorable:  crime 
has  increased  rapidly ;  the  perpetraton  of 
heinous  and  crying  sins  a^unst  tsw  and 
natuii^  by  escaping  the  punishment  which 
ought  to  have  inevitably  followed  their 
commission,  imagined,  we  really  think* 
that  the  Supreme  Court  dared  not  to  carry 
into  effect  the  dreadful  punishment  wliich 
our  laws  award,  and  they  have  Uierefore 
attained  to  a  climax  in  guilt  and  hardihood 
not  before  recognized.  We  anticipate, 
however,  the  best  effects  from  the  awful 
example  recently  made,  which  gives  pro- 
mise that  strict  justice  will,  in  future,  be 
administered^  and  that  crime,  however 
disguised  or  shielded,  %hall  not  escape  the 
searching  arm  of  the.  law.  We  trust  that 
our  chief  and  puisne  judges  will  not  shrink 
£rdm  the  performance  of  their  duty  as 
judges,  liowever  painful  or  repugnant  it 
may  be  to  their  feelings  as  men.  To  them 
the  public  look  for  a  reform  in  the  prac* 
tices  of  those  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  court,  and  for  Ae  fullest  security  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  under  their 
jurisdiction,  whether  European  or  Native, 
Bengalese  or  Diinese. 


JuanxvATH. 

We  have  perused  wKh  some  attention  an 
article  in  the  last  *^  iFriend  of  India,*'  en- 
titled **  Reflexions  on  the  incidents  which 
occurred  this  year  at  the  Rat*h  Jattra  of 
Jugunnat'h  in  Orissa.**  Hie  subject  is 
unquestionably  of  the  ftrat  moment,  inas- 
much as  the  alleviation  of  human  misery, 
and  the  preservation  of  human  life^  must 
be  objects  of  the  highest  importance  to 
every  Christian  and  humane  government. 
The  account  of  the  festival  and  its  melan- 
choly consequences  is  given  by  missionaries 
on  the  spot,  and  its  accuracy  may  be  rdied 
on.  It  establishes  a  position,  which  we 
have  o^en  seen  controverted,  that  the 
number  who  fall  voluntary  victims  beneath 
the  wheels  of  the  idol  is  comparatively 
small;  for  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
jMrrator  speaks  of  800,000  persons  sur- 
srounding  the  car,  he  mentions  only  two, 
who,  in  a  moment  of  fanatical  pbrenzy, 
ihrew  themselves  in  its  way*  The  picture, 
.however^  which  he  gives  of  the  misery, 
.sufferings  and  death,  of  which  this  annual 
.visit  or  pilgrimage  to  the  great  seat  of 
.Hindoo  superstition  is  the  cause,  is  truly 
rharrowing ;  and  although,  perhaps  from 


iSbe  accidental  accession  of  n  prevailing 
epidemic,  -the  mortality  was  greater  thb 
year  than  on  an  average,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  waste  of  life,  in  the  keep- 
ing up  of  this  superstitious  proctics,  is  ex- 
cessive. The  writer  in  "  The  Friend** 
does  not  propose  to  apply  the  band  of  au- 
thority, and  to  shut  up  the  temple  and  its 
avenues,  as  has  been  recommended  with 
more  zeaX  than  wisdom ;  but  adverting  to 
the  fact,  that  the  tax,  humanely  imposed 
by  Government,  with  the  view  of  discou- 
raging the  practice,  has  become  the  very 
means  of  perpetuating  it,  and  been  even 
converted  by  those  who  have  a  selfish  pur. 
pose  to  answer  in  keeping  ii  up,  into  a 
proof,  that  the  Christian  Government  of 
India  recognizes  the  divinity  of  Jugun- 
nat'h,  and  believes  in  the  virtue  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  his  shrine,  as  expiating  human 
sins,  be  proposes,  and  we  certainly  concur 
with  him,  to  abolisli  this  tax  aitogetlier 
and  to  leave  the.  Hindoos  free  to  go  or  not, 
as  they  please,  on  this  pilgrimage.  No- 
thing, we  are  persuaded,  would  more 
effectually  tend  to  lessen  the  resort  of  pil- 
grims to  this  celebrated  seat  of  superstition 
than  the  total  indifference  of  Government 
OS  to  the  practice.  The  tax  imposed  upon 
the  pilgrims,  when  found,  as  we  believe 
it  is,  ineffectual,  as  a  check  upon  the  prac- 
tice, ought  without  delay  to  be  abrogisted. 
it  has  been  imposed  in  ignorance  of  the 
native  oharacter;  but  now  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  this  character  has  been  ac- 
quired, and  the  natives  themselves  are 
undoubtedly  banning  to  be  influenced  in 
their  notions  as  to  the  value  of  their  reii. 
gious  acts,  by  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, it  is  time  to  change  the  system ; 
and  at  least  to  try  the  eikcl  of  one  directly 
opposed  to  tlie  prsssnt,  so  for  as  levying  a 
tax  is  concerned.  The  good^  people  at 
home  do  not  do  justioe  to  the  Qovemmeot 
of  this  country  in  the  object  they  have  in 
view  by  this  tax.  They  maintaiq  that  it 
is  greediness  of  revenue  which  bos.  im- 
posed it ;  snd  certsinly  where  the  fact  of  its 
inefficiency  fm  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
laid  cm  is  proved,  his  r^resentation  ac. 
quires  strengtli  by  thQ  continuance  of  the 
impost-.-[a^.  JokH  BttiL 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDER& 

AETILLXRT  COMMA  NHS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Jul^^l,  1826. 
.  1st.  The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil has  deemed  it  expedient  to  cancel  that 
part  of  the  general  order  of  the  5th  Au- 
gust last,  by  which  Rs.  GOO  and  Rs.  500 
per  month  were  authorized  for  artiHeiy 
commands,  and  to  direct  that  the  fpUow- 
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ScL  Oflctra  tuKDWUtosng  oo^ps  or  ufUm 
fcrf  nmmeattiRy,  hetag  in  receipt  of  -Che 
catalffisied  sllowatice  of  Rs.  400  per 
tDontfiy  tn  not  to  f ^ci  vc  sny  sdaitioiuu 
■fiowanee  on  noeoont  of  extm  details  of 
irtflleiy  widdi  nuiy  bo  placed  nnder  tlieh' 
eommnnd;  wlieUier  in  the  field  or  in  gar- 


ad.  When  the  command  of  the  artillery 
of  a  field  fomef  or  at  a~fi«ld  or  full  batta 
station,  consiating  ofmore  than  a  troop  or 
oonpanj,  shall  de?olve  upon  an  officer 
not  in  the  command  of  a  corps,  he  is  to 
racelre,  if  a  regimental  field  officer,  Ra. 
90a;  if  of  infinrior  rank,  Rs.  800  per 
month ;  but  these  allowances  are  not  to  be 
pliable  to  officers  coooman^ng  detsch- 
ments  therefrom. 

4th.  The  senior  officer  of  artillery  in  a 
brigsded  force,  if  a  regimental  field  offi- 
cer, will  be  allowed  a  brigade  major,  and 
the  allowances  of  an  officer  commanding 
a  brigade. 

5tb.  When  troops  of  horse  artillery, 
whether  European  or  natire,  may  be  de- 
tadied,  an  acting  troop  adjutant  will  be 
allowed  to  each,  on  the  allowance  of  Rs. 
70  permonth,  laid  down  in  general  ordeii 
9th  March  1819. 

6th.  When  a  troop  or  company  of  artil- 
lery may  be  serving  at  the  same  station 
with  the  head-quarters  of  a  brigade  of 
horse  or  battalion  of  foot  artillery,  the 
regimental  adjutant  or  quarter-master,  as 
may  T)e  directed  by  the  officer  command- 
ing,  is  to  execute  the  staff*  duties  of  the 
whole,  receiving  an  extra  allowance  of 
Rs.  35  per  month  for  writers  and  stationery 
on  account  of  the  extra  duty ;  in  such 
cases,  therefore,  no  separate  staff  will  be 
allowed  for  the  artillery  at  such  stations. 

7th.  When  a  troop  of  horse  artillery 
may  be  at  a  station  with  a  company  or 
detail  of  foot  artillery,  not  being  the  head- 
quarters of  a  corps,  the  acting  troop  adju- 
tant is  to  act  as  staff  to  the  senior  officer 
tfwnmtndifag,  and  t6  execute  the  dutite  of 
the  whole;  receiving  an  extrs  allovranoe 
of  Ra.  95  per  month  on  that  account,  as 
provided  in-  the  preceding  paragraph. 

8tfa^  At  stations- not  being  the  regimen- 
tal head-quarters  of  any  corps  of  artillery, 
,^nd  where  there  may  be  no  horse  artillery, 
or  a  detail  only  (less  than  a  troop),  with  a 
party  of  foot  artillery,  the  necessity  of  a  staff 
officer  for  snch  inferior  artillery  commands 
will  be  taken  Into  consideration,  in  each 
case,  by  Oorerament ;  and  if  such  an  ap- 
pointihent  be  dremed  requisite,  an  acting 
acQutani  will  be  nominated  on  the  allow- 
ance of  Rs.  70  per  month  abore-mentioD- 
•d,  wHhout  refei^ce  to  the  details  hemg 
composed  of  native  or  European  artillery. 

9th.  Rcmding  the  extra  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  artillery  officers  appohited  tD 
the  horse  brigndes,  the  following  rules  are 


to  be  dbserved  lis  ftiture.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  to  the  horse  artillery, 
their  extra  pay  and  allowances  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  regulationa  applicable  to 
staff  appointments;  that  is,  they  are  to  be 
*  paysble  from  the  date  on  which  the  officers 
join  for  the  performance  of  regimental 
dutj;  and  on  removal  by  promotion  or 
otherwise,  they  are  to  receive  the  extra  pay 
and  allowances  until  relieved :  it  is  to  be 
understood  fVom  this  regulation,  that  no 
officer  can  have  any  claim  to  horse  artillery 
pay  and  allowances  who  has  not  joined 
the  corps  for  r^mental  duty. 

ICth.  In  regnrd  to  the  absence  of  horse 
artillery  officers  from  their  corps,  the  rul(9S 
laid  down  in  general  orders  24th  July 
1819  are  to  be  adhered  to»  which  provide 
**  that  officers  of  the  brigade  of  horse 
artillery,  when  absent  on  furlough  in  Eu- 
rope^ or  when  appointed  by  Government 
to  permanent  staff  situations  and  com- 
mands,  are  not  entitled  to  horse  artillery 
pay  in  the  one  case,,  or  pay  and  allowances 
in  the  other ;  but  temporary  staff  employ; 
or  detached  duty,  is  not  to  deprive  them 
of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  borae 
artillery,  while  they  remain  on  the  strength 
of  that  corps." 

lltfi.  The  temporsry  detached  duties 
aboTe  alluded  to,  whidi  are  not  to  do* 
prire  horse  artillery  officers  of  the  extm 
pay  and  allowances  of  that  corps,  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  strict  sense,  such  ns 
f  being  detached  as  a  member  of  a  couit- 
martial  or  committee,  being  nominated 
pro  tempore  by  a  suboirdinate  authority  to 
act  in  a  staff  situation,  until  an  appoint- 
ment by  Government  takes  place,  he. ; 
-but  a  horse  artillery  officer  ordered  te  take 
the  field  for  foot  artillery  or  staff  duty,, 
succeeding  to  a  command  ^either  as  senior 
officer  or  by  appointment),  or  appointed 
acting  commandant  of  artillery  during  the 
absence  of  the  senior  officer  in  Europe ;  In 
these  or  any  similar  cases,  horse  artillery' 
officers  are  to  be  constdcted  as  coming 
under  the  above  provision  regarding  pet- 
manent  comro*nd  or  staff  duty,  and  tbere- 
•Ibre  not  entitled  to  hone  artillery  pay  and 
allowances ;  should  any  esses  however  00- 
cur  in  which  tliese  provisions  may  appear 
to  warrant  an  exception  in  fisiNNir  of  the 
parties  concerned,  the  Government  will 
take  them  into  consideration  on  the  repeeu 
sentation  of  his  Excellency  the  Gomman- 
dcr-in^tef. 

1 3th.  The  officers  who  may  haye  coni- 
manded  corps  of  artillery  in  addition  tb 
the  command  of  divisions,  being  those  HA 
whom  the  allowances  specified  in  the  1st 
paragraph  were  payable,  are  authorised  tb 
draw  them  up  to  tlie  31st  instant;  but  in 
other  respects  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  to  operate  with  regard  to  all  unadjust^ 
cd  claims  connected  with  the  general  order 
5th  August  last,  equally  as  regards  artil- 
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Icry  coiniiMnd&  as  lione  artillery  pay  ami 
aUowances. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THC  RESTRICTIOKS   ON   THK   FBCSA. 

We  understand  that  tbe  Court  of  Direc- 
tors have  ordered  tbe  famous  Calcutta 
Press  Reflations  to  be  extended  to^  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay,  and  tbat  accordingly 
an  ordinance  similar  to  tbe  one  wbicb 
made  so  much  noise  in  Bengal,  and  wbidi 
tbe  Privy  Council  have  affirmed,  is  prepar- 
ing for  registry  in  tlie  Supreme  Court 
here.  It  is  our  duty  to  obey  without  a 
murmur ;  and  all  we  think  it  right  to  say 
upon  the  subject  is,  that  we  are  sorry, 
sincerely  sorry,  for  the  projected  change; 
Twliering,  as  we  do,  that  for  all  parties  tlie 
old  system  was  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
new.  We  at  least  knew  what  we  were 
about,  and  what  we  had  to  expect,  under 
the  former.  No  man,  howerer  sound  his 
judgment  or  great  bis  discretion,  can  at 
all  times  steer  clear  of  giiring  offence,  and 
encountering  danger  under  Uie  latter.  It 
\%  hard,  too,  tlwt  the  innocent  thonld  suffer 
tor  tbe  guitty-^the  peaceable  and  content, 
for  the  unruly  and  dissatisfied — and  that 
we  good  homely  pe(«plc  at  Madras,  who 
hitherto  have  been  jogging  on  so  quietly 
and  good-humouredly,  without  either 
giving  or  taking  offence,  or  uttering  a 
complaint,  should  be  visited  with  the 
same  pains  and  penalties  as  our  factious, 
quarrelsome,  and  dissatisfied  brethren  of 
the  roetropofis;  who  Imve  talked  and 
boasted  of  their  power  and  superiority  over 
the  *<  fettered  press"  of  sister  presidencies, 
until  they  have  procured  for  their  untbank- 
fnl  neighbours  the  blessing  of  being  reined 
up  with  the  same  severe  curb  that  tliey 
have  been  chafing  and  fretting  under  ever 
since  it  was  found  neccssaiy  to  put  down 
tbe  CalnUta  JourwA  some  three  or  four 
years  ago* — [MwL  Cbtir.  June  6. 

[We  add  the  succeeding  refiectioosupon 
Uie  above  paragraph,  from  the  Bengal 
Murkaru  :'— 

We  beg  our  leaders  to  refer  to  the  re. 
marks  of  the  editor  of  the  Madras  Courier^ 
cm  the  Calcutta  Press  Regulations  being 
extended  to  the  sist«!r  presidencies.  We 
vtcre  both  disappointed  and  surprised  at 
seeing  such  observations  from  tbe  pen  of 
the  ^itor  of  that  paper ;  nor  could  we 
wish  for  stronger  proof,  if  additional  proof 
were  wanting,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Calcutta  Press  to  that  of  ilie  Madras  Pre^ 
sidency.  Tbe  declaration  of  the  "  content*' 
and  good  *'  humour,*'  nay,  satisfacu'on  of 
the  editor  with  the  censorship,  is  completely 
superfluous,  as  his  columns  bear  satisfac- 
toiy  evidence  of  all  these ;  but  why  he 
should  deem  it  right  to  vuit  the  sins  of  the 
Cotirt  of  Directors  on  the  heads  of  bis  "  fac- 
tiouis  quarrplsoinc,  and  discontented  bre- 
thren of  the  metropolis,**  os  lie  is  kind 


•nou^  to  designate  us,  is  beyond  oic 
comprriiension,  we  must  confess.-  Hmt 
he  of  the  Courier  aodhis  brother  ^  by  au- 
thority** have  jogged  quietly  on,  tbm  is 
no  doubt,  and  if  he  only  continue  in  the 
same  course  he  has  of  late  so  successfully 
pursued,  we  imagine  neither  much  *  *  sound 
judgment,**  nor  *' great  discretiiin,*'  will 
be  requisite  to  *'  steer  clear  of  giving  of.  . 
i* A   1^  ^  in  authority  over  hini«]. 
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GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDER& 

■KOINKIKS. 

^  Bombttjf  Coitle,  July  90, 1826. — In  pub* 
lisbing  the  following  extract  from  a  des- 
patch from  the  Hon.  Court,  dated  the  8tb 
Feb.  last,  the  Governor  in  Council  directs 
that  officers  of  Engineers  requiring  the 
services  <^  an  officer  of  the  line  to  super- 
intend the  construction  or  repairs  of  build- 
ings, communicate  through  the  chief  en- 
gineer, for  tJie  information  of  Government, 
the  nature  and  expense  of  tbe  work  pro- 
posed to  be  committed  to  such  infantry 
officer,  and  that  no  officer  fVom  the  line 
be  employed  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Governor  in  Council. 

Para.  69.  "  The  practice  of  drawing 
officers  from  the  line  for  carrying  on 
scientific  works,  such  as  the  superinten- 
dence of  bunds  and  embankments,  the 
repair  and  construction  of  canals,  civil 
buildings,  piets,  wharf^  and  civil  sur. 
vcys  of  importance,  has  never  met  with 
our  approbation,  and  we  now  desire  that 
all  duties  which  may  be  considered  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  civil  as  well  aa 
militarv  engineering  may,  except  in  cases 
of  a  deficiency,  of  engineer  officers,  bo 
confided  to  tbem  and  to  them  only.* 


•> 


POACXS  IN  CUTCB. 

Bombmf  CasOe,  Jvfy  S9,  ISSS^^Ttm 
Governor  in  Council  is  planed  to  direct 
that  the  official  designation  of  "  Brigade 
Quarter.Master  to  the  Forces  in  Cutcfa  ^ 
be  changed  to  that  of  **  Deputy  Aasislant 
Quarter-Master  General.'* 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS^  &c. 

AmmAiV  Cutle,  Jwhr  91,  18M.— Mr.  T.  ByieaA- 
BBltts4  to  cavalry  MMfpraaa.  to  ooneL 

Bortuguete  liWHa.  Lieut.  J.  AndcBKm  to  be 
cspt,  V.  Pedro de  Sttv«  dec  i  and  Sign.  Msurklo 
deSflva  to  be  lieut.,  v.  AnderMO  prom,  i  both 
dated  17th  July. 

Jtt^if  20.— Lieut  H.  Hart,  6th  N.I.,  and  an  as 
•latant  to  nirveyor  in  Deccan,  rannitted  to  draw 
his  staff  psy  from  15th  April  last 

Jvfy  31.^Lleut  Hanfs,  of  Eiudneen.  to  su- 
pevintcod  oonstnictloo  of  dams  in  Candeisli  vnCfl 

fuithor  orders. 

LAW. 
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ftUPRSMB  COURT,  Jtily  84. 

Immediately  after  the  Grand  Jury  wera 
sworn  in,  the  Chief  Justice  addressed  then 
at  eonsidelRibie  length,  in  a  yery  aninoiated 
speech,  the  particOuirs  of  Which  we  regret 
we  are  unable  to  gtve,  from  not  being  in 
conn.  We  understand  generally,  how. 
ever,  thAt  his  Loidship  toSk  a  review  more 
immediately  of  the  several  presentments 
,that  bad  been  made  by  the  different  grand 
juries,  for  some  years  back,  on  the  subject 
of  improvements  to  the  gaol,  and  the  cop- 
sequent  indulgeocies  which  might  be  grant- 
ed to  debtors,  as  well  as  the  reformation  of 
offenders,  and  finished  with  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  case  of  libel  that  was  to  come 
before  them.  Hie  case  we  allude  to  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  H.  Davies,  versus  Capt. 
Miller  of  the  artillery;  and  as  it  has 
excited  the  most  intense  interest  at  this 
presidency,  we  shall  perhaps  furnish  our 
readers  with  the  particuhurs  of  the  whole 
case  from  its  commencement  in  court  in 
the  next  Gaxette.— [i?ofn.  Gaz^  Aug.  2. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TKX  THKATRB. 

The  Castle  Spectre  and  the  Deaf  Lover 
were  performed  last  Wednesday,  before  a 
crowaed  audience,  and  we  believe  few  drs. 
matic  entertainments  at  this  Presidency 
have  ever  given  more  general  satisfaction. 
Most  of  the  characters  were  respectably 
supported,  some  were  excellent:  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  more  frequent 
opportunities  do  not  occur  for  the  exertion 
cf  so  much  talent  and  attention  as  distin- 
guished the  performance  of  Osmond, 
Alice,  Angela,  and  Motley,  to  encourage 
by  example,  and  also  afford  practice  to 
those  amateurs  who  labour  under  the  tram- 
mels of  diffidence  in  their  dramatic  novi- 
tiate, and  to  dispel  the  apathetic  monotony 
of  Indian  society. 

Some  little  intemiption  occurred  during 
the  evening,  from  a  party  of  sailors  in  the 
gallery;  but  order  was  soon  restored  by 
the  interference  of  some  gentlemen; 
amongst  whom,  it  was  said,  a  reporter  for 
one  of  the  papers  volunteered  to  restore 
tranquillity,  having  been  disturbed  by  the 
gods  in  his  critical  vocation ;  but  soon  had 
cause  to  repent  such  temerity,  as  a  son  of 
Neptune  resented  the  intrusion,  by  forcibly 
geciing  some  extract  of  tobacco  from  his 
mouth  into  the  eyes  of  the  critic,  which 
obliged  him  to  close  them  and  his  memo- 
randum book  together,  without  farther 
comment  on  the  performance.  This  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  the  Couriers  unusually  brief 
dramatic  report  smells  strong  of  short-cut.^ 
— iBombay  Gax.  May  31. 

DAMAUN. 

Tho    13th  of    May    being  the    anni- 


veraary  of  his  most  Hdthful  MaJMty** 
birth-day,  was  kept  with  that  festivity  and 
splendour  which  testified  the  warmest 
feelings  of  loyalty  and  respect.  At  sun- 
rise a  salute  was  fired  from  the  fort,  and 
repeated  by  the  ships  in  the  bariMur.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  troops  marched  to  the 
fort,  with  the  governor  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  accompanied  by  the  members  of 
council,  the  first  magistrate^  and  the  priiw 
dpal  persons  of  the  settlement.  After  re- 
viewing tlie  troops,  the  governor  returned 
to  the  government-bouse,  where  he  received 
the  compliments  usually  paid .  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  drawing-room  in  which 
the  company  assembled  was  decorated  in 
the  most  superb  style ;  and  at  the  ehd  was 
exhibited  a  whole-length  portrait  of  his 
Majesty  in  his  robes  of  state,  presented  to 
the  town  by  our  present  governor  Don 
Julian.  At  four  o'clock,  about  a. hundred 
persons  sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner; 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth  his  Ma* 
j  e8|;y*s  health  was  proposed  by  the  governor, 
and  drank  with  tlie  greatest  enthusiasm, 
when  an  imperial  salute  was  fired  of  101 
guns,  A  second  table  was  provided  for 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldieia 
of  the  garrison,  where  free  admission  waa 
given  to  every  one  who  came  to  partake  of 
the  governor's  hospitality.  At  night,  the 
drawing-room  being  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated,  crowds  assembled  to  see  the  portrait 
of  their  sovereign  ;  and  aAer  the  concoune 
of  spectators  had  retired,  the  governor,  at- 
tended by  the  most  distinguished  persons, 
moved  towards  tlie  picture,  and  read  a 
Pindaric  Ode  of  his  own  composition,  in 
commemoration  of  the  joyfjil  day.  The 
poetic  eenius  displayed  in  this  sublime 
production  was  equal  to  so  exalted  a  sul>. 
ject,  and  drew  forth  reiterated  applause. 
The  entertainment  finished  with  quadrilles 
and  favourite  national  dances,  which  en- 
gaged the  company  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
mominff,  when  every  one  retired,  highly 
gratified  with  the  great  liberality  which 
had  furnished  the  entertainment.-^  [iiic/. 


MURDxa  OP  LicuT.  MHirrr. 
Camp  Jhti/noA.—- Liffut.  Henry  BenneC, 
of  the  4C)th  regt.  Madras  N.  J.,  being 
obliged  to  quit  Jaulnali  for  tlie  benefit  of 
his  health,  proceeded  on  the  4th  May.  to 
Nurra,  where  he  remained  two  days,  and 
sent  on  his  tent  to  the  next  stage,  intend- 
ing to  have  proceeded  the  following  morn- 
ing. Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather 
he  had  his  cot  brought  out  of  a  small  tent 
he  had  with  him,  and  lay  down  in  the 
open  air,  and  while  asleep  was  awakened 
about  midnight  by  the  attack  of  robbers. 
Being  totally  unprepared,  his  arms  being 
in  the  tent,  he  got  off  his  cot  with  the 
view  of  escaping,  when  a  dreadful  cot  on 
the  back  of  the  head  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  having  previously  received  four 

deep 
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d«tp  euU  oil  the  fiack,  iIimI  anodier  In  dte 
elbow,  tie  wm  broogfai  into  Jaulnah,  mi<1 
eipired  about  twelre  boun  after  his  ar. 
rii^ .  Some  tat-naken  beloRgin^  to  JauU 
Aab,  'iN^o  were  bringing  tats  into  that 
Jitace^  and  were  encamped  within  four 
fnt&i  of  iieut  Bennet*B  tenf,  hare  been 
taken  up  dh  snspieion,  8e?eml  hurge  crook* 
ed  kaiTeft  found  on  their  persons  being 
aiaitied  wiA  Mood.  The  motires  of  the 
intirdeiers-fbr  committing  auch  a  critoe  it 
k  impossible  to  guess  at,  as  the  property 
hi  the  tent,  which  they  afterwards  carried 
awsy  with  them,  might  have  been  carried 
ol!^  without  its  being  known ;  the  mur- 
der was  therefore  as  wanton  a  one  as  has 
eter  been  perpetrated. —  [Bom,  Gaz> 

COlAMODORK  XAKWAMVO. 

Died,  at  his  house  at  Byculla,  on  Satur- 
day the  17th  June,  Commodore  William 
Man  waring,  of  the  Honourable  Compa- 
ny's marine,  aged  68. 

The  tuind  of  death,  awfblly  present  at 
all  times  in  India,  but  particularly  of  late, 
has  been  busy  indeed  with  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Bombay  Ma- 
rine, for  oflen  has  the  fatal  messenger 
summoned  tliose  in  the  spring  of  life ;  but 
in  this  instance  the  withering  dart  fell  on 
one  in  the  autumn  of  existence,  whose 
grey  hairs,  after  a  service  of  forty-one 
years  in  the  marine,  are  mingled  with  the 
dust,  amidst  the  regret,  respect  and  regard 
of  few  or  no  cotemporaries,  but  yet  of  all 
who  knew,  even  for  a  day,  the  friendly 
feeling,  hospitality  and  friendly  affection, 
that  warmed  a  heart,  never  cold  till  now. 

To  the  seniors  of  his  service  he  was  a 
beacon,  whose  light,  though  now  eztin- 
gnished,  might  well  direct  them  to  be  a 
ftiendly  guide  to  those  who  should  look  up 
to  them  ;  to  the  juniors,  the  writer  of  this 
tribute  will  only  say  (ftom  his  knowledge 
of  the  deceased's  private  virtues)  may  they 
through  life  cherish  and  possess  that  bright 
quality  of  their  professSion,  which  sheds  a 
never-fading  lustre  on  Commodore  Man- 
waring's  memory, 

"  The  hasit  that  can  fedfbr  sDother." 

[Bom,  Cour, 

SHIPPING. 

Jrrivalt, 

JtOif^  George  CruUenden,  Nalquadah  Saboo 
Tyeb,  fiom  Mocha. 

Aug.  I.  Ncr/Mc,  Gidg,  for  China.  — 2.  Lord 
MMMhef,  Stewanl,  and  Duehem  ofAOttH,  Daaidl, 
both  for  China.— &  ThunuuCavtUt  Chrystle^  for 
Chtaia.— 7>  DoHfM,  Browne,  for  London* 

Per  Omrav  CH<M«fMlen,  fhim  the  Red  Sea :  MaJ. 
Oai.  Sir  Hodson  Lows ;  Mi^  and  Mn.  Elwood; 
Capt.  da  Lanccy* 

ftr  Lord  Jjuvathtr,  far  China:  M^.  Elder: 
Capt.  Drysdale;  Ens.  Wettiy ;   Mr*  J.  M.  John- 


BIRTHS  AND  DEATH& 

BiaXHS. 

Jury  11.  At  DapooUe*  the  lady  of  Colonal  K. 
■IBUH  of  a  dangfatar. 

Aug,  S.  At  ^cuUa.  the  lady  of  L.  IL  Hen, 
Esq.,  dvll  aarvioe^  of  a  son. 


JulHrT.  M  Byodla^  Aibmw  the  wMk  af  Ma^ 
Qtn.  WiiiQB,  ooannandhig  thepiaaldanGf  dIvUoa 
of  Chaarmy. 

aoi  At  the  hottse  of  Ueat  CdL  LcM&tob,  Mill 
U.M.  Holland,  agadldL 


«J^  ^1f*!S  '^  '^**«'»  *"'  Singapore :  The  Hen. 
Sg  Ralph  Rice,  pnlme  judge  at  Bomhay;  and 


XISSlOKAaiXS  AVB   SCHOOLS. 

When  the  late  Bishop  Heber  visited 
this  island,  the  Church  Missionariea  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Columbo  presented 
an  address  to  him,  detailing  the  circum- 
stances of  each  stadon,  with  their  various 
difficulties  and  encouragements.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  addreas 
which  is  given  in  full  in  the  Missionary 
Register : 

'*  There  are  at  present  in  this  archdea« 
conry,  sent  out  (Vom  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  six  ordained  missionaries, 
occupying  four  stations.  Ndlore  has  been 
established  seven  years :  it  is  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Adley :  one  of  them, 
performs  divine  service  in  English,  in  the 
Fort  of' Jaffha,  once  a  fortnight;  and,  for 
nearly  two  years  past,  (he  other  has  offi- 
ciated in  Tamul,  at  Mr.  David's  Church 
once,  and  occasionally  twice  a  week.  Di- 
vine service  is  also  performed,  in  the  same 
language,  at  Nellore,  once  a  week,  or 
oftener;  and  occasionally  at  out-stationa. 
There  were  till  lately  eleven  schools  ;  but, 
by  sickness  and  other  casualties,  they  are 
reduced  to  eight,  containing  about  280 
boys  and  25  or  30-girls. 

"  The  JTandy  station  has  been  esta- 
blished about  six  years,  and  is,  at  pre^ 
sent,  occupied  by  Mr.  Browninff  alone. 
There  are  two  services  in  Cingidese  and 
two  in  Portuguese  every  week.  "Die 
schools  belonging  to  the  station  are  five, 
containing  142  children. 

'*  The  BaddagQfne  station  has  also  been 
estabiisdied  about  six  years^  and  is  placed 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Mayor  and  Ward.  There  are  four  ser- 
vices ki  the  week  at  Baddagame,  and  two 
at  the  out-stations.  There  are  six  schools, 
containing  about  260  boys  and  70  girls. 

"  The  Cotta  staUon  has  been  established 
pearly  three  years ;  and  is  superintended 
by  Mr.  Lam  brick  atone — ^his  fellow-la:. 
bourer,  Mr.  Baifey,  having  been  recently 
obliged  to  leave  the  island  on  account  or 
the  dangerous  ilhiess  of  his  wiib.  There 
are  three  Cingalese  services  on  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  the  missionary  visits  the  people 
from  home   to   house  every   week-day. 

There 
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Hwre  are  aigbt  scboobf  containing  168 
boya  and  19  giria.  By  direction  of  tha 
vonuniitae  of  the  society  at  home,  mate- 
rials  are  collected  at  this  atation  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  a,  Q^riatian  instlr 

*<  In  the  scfaoola  at  all  the  fitationa,  the 
children  read  and  aommijt  to  meniory,  in 
their  own  language^  portions  of  Scripture  ; 
%fhdt  ip  ^n^qst  rasas,  simple  catediisma, .  or 
auaunariea  of  the  Christian  faith :  and  a 
felect  few  are  instructed  in  English.** 

The  Bishop  relied  to  the  address  in  a 
letter  dated  Sept.  13,  1825,  wherein  occur 
ibe  following  passages.  With  reference 
to  the  question  as  tp  the  propriety  of  the 
regular  clergy  engaging  with  missionaries 
of  other  sects  in  solemn  conferences  on 
topics  connected  with  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  which  are  held  at  each  other's 
houses,  in  rotation,  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  ministers  and  missionaries  attending, 
aa  well  aa  devout  laymen,  his  lordship 
thought  it  not  necessary  to  advise  tbeif 
cessation  aa  they  were  established,  but  he 
cautions  them  against  some  serious  dangers 
to  which  such  meetings  are  liable. 

'"  The  first  of  these  is  the  risk  of  level- 
Ung,  in  the  eyes  of  odiers,   or   even  in 
your  own,  the  peculiar  claims  to  attention 
on  the  part  of  men,  and  the  peculiar  hopes 
of  grace  and  blessing  from  tlie  Most  High, 
which,  as  we  believe,  are  possessed  by  the 
holders  of  an  apostolic  commission  over 
those  whose  call  to  the  ministry  is  less 
r^ular,  though  their  labours  are  no  less 
sincere.     God  fodiid,  my  brethren,  that  I 
should  teach  you  to  think,  on  this  account, 
highly  of  ycKirselves!      Par    otherwise. 
This  sense  of  the  advantages  which  we 
enjoy  should  bumble  us  to  £e  dust,  when 
we  bethink  ua  who  we  are,  and  what  we 
ought  to  b»— who  have  received  the  spirit 
of  God  by  the  dispensation  of  a  long  line 
of.  saints  and  martyrs— who  are  called  to 
Ibllow  tbe  steps  of  Ridley,  Hooper,  Lati- 
umCf  Bowbuid  Taylor,  and  Henry  Mar- 
^rnr— aad  who  are,  by  ^e  external  dispen- 
aatioB,  at  leaat,  of  Providence,  the  inheri- 
Ion  of  that  graoa  which  fell  on  St.  PSaul. 
B«t  humbly,  yea  meanly,  as  we  are  bound 
to  think  of  ouraelvies,  we  roust  not  appear 
to  ondervaluo  our  apostolic  bond  of  union ; 
•nd  the  mote -so  here  in  India,  inasmuch 
•a  it  is  the  fpnU  link  which  binds  us  to 
tho  ancient  Syrian  Churdi,  and  one  prin- 
ctpal  meana  whereby  we  hope,  with  the 
Mearing  of  our  Jf  aater,  to  dfeot  its  gra- 
dual refonsation.     The  negleet  or  alwn- 
donmeot,   or  apparent  abaoddnment,  of 
ibia  principle,  ia  the  ftest  danger  which  I 
appKbend  to  be  incidental  to  such  meet- 
iogp  aa  have  been  described.** 

The  Bishop  then  go«  on  to  pnaeribe 
other  rules: 

**  With  joferance  to  the  employment  of 
hiftma  to  officiate  in  your  own  coo^rega- 
tioiw»  I  nmildaay  that,  where  a  missionary 


is  himself  as  yet  imablo  to  read  prayers  or 
preach  in  the  language  of  his  bearers,  he 
may  imquestionabty  employ  a  nai;ive  as- 
siatapt  to  do  both;  provided  the  prayerf 
are  those  of  our  church,  and  the  d^scoursi^ 
a  traosUitioB  from  his  own  dictation  or 
ivriting.  The  use  of  inteipreters  is  00$ 
oqly  aaoctioned  by  the  necessity  of  th^ 
ease,  but  by  the  express  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture and  ecclesiastical  hiatory.  And  even 
wliere  this  necessity  has  not  existed,  but 
where  any  convenience  has  been  obtained 
either  by  priest  or  people,  it  has  been  al- 
ways the  custom  of  the  church  to  adroit 
lay  catechists  (under  the  direction  of  (he 
minister)  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to. give 
out  psalms,  to  repeat  the  creeds,  and  even 
(when  any  convenience  results  from  it) 
the  Litany,  down  to  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  following  Collects,  which  the  Uu-. 
brie  assigns  to  the  priest.  In  the  absence 
of  an  ordained  minister,  it  ia  still  more 
certain  that  any  qualified  persons  may  lead 
the  devotions  of  the  church.  It  is  hardly 
neocseary  to  observe,  that,  both  in  this  and 
the  preceding  oue,  the  Absolution  must 
not  be  read,  nor  must  the  sacraments  be 
administered^  by  any  but  the  regularly 
ordained  ministsr. 

•  **  To  your  questions  respecting  bap- 
tism, 1  reply— 

*'  1st.  We  are  not,  as  I  conceive,  al- 
lowed to  baptize  the  infant  child  of  hea- 
then parents,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  such  child  will  be  brought  up  in  hea- 
thenism. 

"  Sd..  We  may  not  even  baptise  the 
infant  child  of  heathen  parents  on  the  pro- 
mise of  such  parents  to  procure  for  it  a 
Christian  education,  unless  security  oi 
some  kind  is  actually  given  for  its  i^op- 
tion,  and  removal  from  its  parents*  corrupt 
example,  by  its  sponsors,  or  some  other 
Christian, 

<*  3d.  We  may,  I  apprehend,  baptize 
the  children  of  a  Christian  father  by  a 
heathen  mother,  thougli  they  are  living 
together  unmarried,  provided  the  father 
declares  his  intention  of  giving  his  child  a 
Christian  education,  and  there  are  suffi- 
cient sponsors  to  add  their  promise  to  that 
of  the  parent.  My  reason  for  tliis  de- 
cision is,  that,  as  no  professed  Christian 
(however  wicked  his  life)  is  beyond  the 
outward  means  of  grace,  and  the  Lord 
may,  for  all  we  know,  have  still  merciful 
purposes  concerning  him,  so  we  cannot, 
for  the  father's  sin,  exclude  the  diild  from 
that  promise  which  is  made  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  children's  children  of  be- 
lievers. But,  where  the  mother  is  Chris- 
tian, and  not  the  fatlier,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  may  have  sufficient  property 
in,  or  authority  over  her  child,  to  ensure 
it  a  Christian  bringing- up.  Nor  is  it  a 
point  on  which  the  promise  of  a  heathen 
father  can  be  received  as  sufficient:  its 
actual  adoption,  therefore,  by  some  Clms- 

tian 
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tian  friend  or  sponsor  must,  in  this  lost 
case,  be  stipulated  for. 

«  4tli.  The  same  principle  appears  to 
apply  to  cases  when  one  only  of  a  married 
couple  is  a  professing  Christian;  though 
here  some  latitude  of  discretion  may  be 
allowed — ^in  case  of  danger  of  death,  of 
extreme  maternal  soUcitnde,  of  known 
good  character  on  the  believing  motlier*8 
side,  and  tlie  known  probability  that  may 
exist  that  her  wishes  and  the  endeavours 
of  the  sponsors  will  not  be  frustrated  in 
her  infant's  education. 

<'  5th.  The  case  of  nominal  Christians 
notoriously  addicted  to  heathen  practices 
must  depend,  in  part,  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evil ;  and  still  more  on  the 
character  and  sufficiency  of  the  sponsors. 
Mere  idolatrous  or  superstitious  habits  in 
tlie  parents,  if  not  attended  with  <^pen 
apostacy,  cannot  exclude  the  infant,  when 
properly  vouched  for  from  another  quar- 
ter. The  parent,  however  blinded  and* 
sinful,  has  not  lost  the  external  privileges 
of  Christianity ;  and  die  infant  cannot  be 
deprived  of  a  privilege  which  the  parent 
has  not  forfeited. 

**  6th.  The  same  rule  will  apply  yet 
more  strongly  to  Christians  of  whom  we 
know  no  furUier  barm,  than  their  igno- 
rance and  neglect  of  public  worship. 

"  7th.  It  will  have  been  already  seen, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  baptism  to 
children  actually  adopted  by  Christians, 
provided  those  or  other  Christians  become 
their  securities. 

*<  8Ch.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  chiU 
dren  thus  adopted,  when  past  the  age  of 
six  years,  and  on  the  marks  of  conversion 
which  may  then  be  required  in  them,  it 
appears  that,  at  this  age,  a  child  who  has 
not  from  its  earliest  infancy  enjoyed  a 
Christian  education,  can  seldom  know 
much  of  Christianity.  Such  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  infants,  with  proper  sponsors ; 
and  if  may  very  often  be  desirable  thus  to 
admit  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  an  age 
at  which  infancy  ceases ;  which  must  de- 
pend on  intellect,  opportunity,  and  many 
other  considerations.  In  suhjecto  ca^ 
pad  conversion  is,  doubtless,  required; 
and  where  capacity  may  be  soon  expected, 
it  is  generally  desirable  to  wait.  But,  in 
cases  of  sickness,  or  where  any  good  or 
charitable  end  is  answered  by  tlie  imme. 
diate  baptism  of  such  children,  and  where 
(as  before)  sufficient  securities  are  present. 
It  appears  that  we  are  not  warranted  in 
denying  them  God's  ordinance. 

'<  9th.  The  Church  of  Rome,  though 
grievously  corrupted,  is  nevertfieless  a  part 
of  dte  visible  church  of  Christ :  we  may 
not,  tho'efbrc,  repel  the  children  of  such 
parents  from  baptism,  if  they  are  vouched 
for  by  their  sponsors  in  the  words  of  our 
Service;  which,  it  may  be  noticed,  are 
wisely  BO  framed,  as  to  contain  notln'ng 
but  those  points  on  which  all .  Christians 


are  engaged.  The  direction  at  the  end  to 
teach  our  Chnrch  Catechism,  b  a  counsel 
from  us  to  the  sponsors — no  engagement 
entered  into  by  them.  It  follows,  that 
we  are  not  to  refuse  baptism  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Roman- Catholic  parents,  with 
sufficient  Protestant  sponsors.  I  even 
doubt  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to  reject 
such  with  sponsors  of  their  parents*  sect. 

<'  But,  in  all  these  questions,  I  cannot 
forbear  observing,  that  we  may  remark  the 
wisdom  of  that  primitive  institution  (which 
our  church  has  wisely  retained)  of  god. 
fathers  and  godmothers,  as  affording  a  way 
of  receiving  into  the  flock  of  Christ  those 
children,  for  whose  education  their  own 
parents  cannot  satisfactorily  answer.  An 
ignorant  or  immoral  fath^  may  be  himself, 
for  the  present,  irreclaimable;  but  we 
may  always  insist  that  the  sureties  whom 
he  adduces  should  be  competently  in- 
formed, and  of  life  not  openly  immoral. 
And,  diough  the  decay  of  discipline  in 
our  own  country  has  grieyously  impaired 
the  value  of  such  sponsors,  yet  a  mission* 
ary  among  the  heathen  both  may  and 
ought,  in  this  respect,  to  exercise  a  sound 
discretion^both  examining  with  mildness, 
informing  with  patience,  and  with  firm- 
ness and  temper  deciding  on  the  know- 
ledge, faith,  and  holiness  of  those  who 
themselves  undertake  to  be  the  guides  of 
the  blind,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  know* 
ledge,  holiness,  and  faidi  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  candidates  for  salvation.** 


THE  cnaaxMcr. 

Tfotificaiion* — With  reference  to  the 
public  advertisement  of  the  Resident, 
dated  the  15th  November  1833,  limiting 
the  currency  of  Singapore  to  Spanish  dol- 
lars, except  only  in  small  payments,  from 
five  dollars  and  under,  and  in  consequence 
of  recent  orders  from  the  Government  of 
Penang,  Singapore  and  Malacca,  notice 
is  hereby  given  that,  from  and  after  this 
date,  Calcutta  sicca  rupees  will  form  a 
part  of  the  currency  of  tlits  island,  and 
that  all  receipts  and  issues  at  the  Publte 
Treasury  will  be  restricted  to  tlie  above  • 
two  c6ins  eidusively  which  will  circulate 
at  their  relative  intrinsic  value  of  210  sicca 
rupees,  8  annas,  for  lOQ  Spanish  dollars.  * 

Notice  is  further  given,  ttiat  the  Calcutta 
sicca  rupee  atone  is  established  as  the  coin 
of  account  and  standard  of  value  in  all 
transactions  wherein  Government  is  con- 
cerned. £.  PaxsoEAvs, 

jicUng'- /Undent, 
Singapore,  S7M  Jufy  1SS6.  . 

TaABB  wrrH  nninu 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
commencement  of  a  dinnst  traffic  in  betal- 
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nut  between  tlib  port  and  the  Pedier  coast, 
conducted  in  European  vessels.  The 
Malinna  has  lately  imported  a  full  cargo 
of  this  article^  which  has  met  a  ready  sale, 
being  chiefly  intended  for  the  China  mar-- 
ket.  The  bark  Bo^  CharloUe,  which 
sailed  from  this  alxMit  ten  days  ago,  has 
gone  to  the  same  quarter,  for  Uie  purpose 
of  procuring  a  cargo  in  time  for  sliips 
touching  .here  on  their  voyage  to  China, 
towards  the  end  of  the  season.— [SSnig. 

AAFFUES  CLVB. 

We  have  to  notice,  as  far  as  our  means' 
will  allow,  a  splendid  entertainment  given' 
by  the  Raffles  Club,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Sir  Stamford's  birth -day.  This  was  the 
second  festival  of  the  club  since  its  forroa- 
tion,  and  consisted  of  a  dinner,  bali,  and 
supper,  given  at  the  Singapore  Hotel,  in 
Commercial  Square.  Mr.  S.  G.  Bonhatu 
tuok  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  Fkton 
at  croupier,  and  the  company  was  nume> 
lous  and  highly  respectable.  After  the 
royal  toasts  which  are  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions were  disposed  of,  the  following 
Masts  were  prtiposed  by  the  president, 
and  drank  with  much  applause  and  loud 
cheering:  — <<  Sir  Stamford  Raffles"— 
**  Governor  Fallarton'*— *•  Our  Resident, 
Mr.  Ciawfurd  "— «<  Colonel  Farquhar.*' 
Numerous  other  toasto  followed  from  gen- 
tleman of  the  party,  which  were  equally 
popular  and  well  received.  The  gentle- 
men joined  the  ladies  after  dinner  in  the 
ball-room»  and  the  evening  passed  off  with 
much  splendour  and  satisfiiction.— [ZMd. 


CATAStROrm   OW  THK   CALKDOHIA. 

We  have  learned  with'  much  regret  the 
lUlowing  circumstances  of  an  unhappy 
nature,  connected  with  the  ship  Caledonia, 
which  sailed  from  this  port  on  the  33d  of 
March,  on  a  voyage  to  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  a  ffen- 
tleman  who  was  a  passenger  on  board  the 
Caledonia  at  the  time,  {hat  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  June,  one  of  the  sukannies 
made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  chief 
officer  of  the  ship,  during  his  watch'  on 
deck,  and  that  the  latter,  after  an  effectual 
resistance  aldiough  a  good  deal  cut,  pro- 
.cceded  to  the  cabin  lor  the  purpose  of 
rousing  Captain  Farret :  who  instantly 
came  on  deck,  but  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
by  the  sukannie  just  as  -he  had  got  out, 
Gaptun  Farret  dieid  instantly,  and  the  su. 
kannie  sprung  into  the  sea.  The  chief 
officer  fMr.  &ott)  took  the  ship  imme- 
diately  into  Bencoolen,  at  which  place  he 
found  the  Queen  of  the  NclherlandSf  bound 
fox  Batavia,  and,  being  desirous  of  hav- 
ing  another  vessel  in  company,'  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  sail  tog^cr.  The 
two  ships  left 'Bencoolen  ort  the  S5th  of 
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June,  and  continued  in  company  for  somo' 
days,  when  they  separated,  and  the  Queen 
(fthe  Netherlands  reached  at  Batavia  on- 
the  5th  inst.— [/6iU. 

KXW   DUTY   Om   OAMBIXa   IK   JAVA.  * 

By  a  late  regulation  of  tlie  Java  Go- 
vernment, a  new  duty  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  importation  of  gam  bier  into  that 
country.  Ilie  amount  of  tin's  tax  is  eight 
rupees  per  picul  when  imported  in  Duldi 
vessels,  and  twelve  on  vessels  under  a 
foreign  flag.  The  object  of  the  regulation 
is,  we  believe,  to  encourage  the  culture  of 
the  plant  on  the  island  of  Java,  some  parte 
df  which,  perticulalrly  the  district  of  Ban. 
ta'm,  are  supposed  to  be  well  suited  to  it. 
The  new  duty,  amounting  to  double  the* 
original  cost  of  the  article,  has  induced* 
some  speculaton  to  embark  rather  exten. 
sively  in  the  project  of  introducing ,  tho 
gambier  manufiicttire,  and  some  estates  in 
Bantam  have  already  been  planted  with 
the  shrub.  The  plaint  has  been  tried  fbr- 
merly,  and  grows  luxuriantly  ;  but  this' 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  may  cause  ita  faiv 
lure :  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  does  not 
require  a  rich  soil  like  that  of  Java,  and 
that  in  Rhio  and  Singapore,  the  prindpat 
places  in  the  archipelago  which  afford  it, 
it  is  cultivated  on  a  very  poor  soiL  In 
manufacturing  gambier,  the  operation  is 
carried  on  day  and  night,  without  inter-r 
mission ;  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  i» 
immense.  The  expense  of  this  article  will 
be  a  serious  difficulty  in  most  pJlrta  of 
Java.  A  little  care  and  science  in  con. 
structing  the  furnaces  will,  however,  re- 
medy the  difficulty  considerably  i  for  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  fuel 
consumed  in  the  establishmento  which  we 
have  seen  on  this  island  might  very  easily 
be  reduced  one-half,  and  still  afford  the 
same  degree  of  heat  which  is  produced 
from  the  rude  and  imperfect  fumaoea  - 
commonly  in  use.— [/6itf,  Jwne  S3. 

TaiMCAKD. 

By  a  prahu,  which  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  this  place,  we  are  informed  that 
the  King  of  Siam  had  sent  two  armed 
junks  with  a  deputation  to  the  Rajah  of 
Tringanu  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
piracy,  &c.  It  appears  (hat  a  notorious 
pirate  named  Tuiiku  Omar,  who  is  it 
relation  of  the  Rajah  of  Tringanu,  has 
lately  been  committing  depredations  on 
some  of  the  traders  of  Siam,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  war  junks  had  received 
orders  to  insist  upon  his  apprehension, 
^md^  in  case  of  the  Rajah's  refusing  to 
become  bail  for  liis  future  good  behaviour, 
he  is  to  be  conveyed  to  Bankok  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life.  The  Siamese  appear  to 
entertain  some  suspicions  of  tlie  fldelHy 
of  the  Tringanu  state,  as  tlie  mandate  of 
his  majesty  requires  of  the  raja  to  con- 
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itJS  Asiatic  Inielligence.'^ 

i|iifl«i«ii  tome  imvDo.of  nnk  to  svpaft  td. 

Uie  rojral  city  of  fiankok  with  the  Botrngt 
«af»..«  sprig j»f  0Dld«  which  k  tbe^talKiii 
of  subinissioo,  sad  acknowWdgmeot  wi 
her  being  a  tributaiy.  jof   SiMSKu—lSingB 


A  Newspaper  is  ^bout  to' be  estiibliAed' 
in  Mahttxa,  and  printed  once  il  fortnight, 
linder '  the  name  of  **  The  Maracca  Ob- 
tbrvcr/'^/Wtf.  ' 


WW    BA^BQUB*     . 

Id  iddilioii  to  the  fdeesur^  whkh  H- 
gives  us  to  annoHiwe  the  arrival  of  H.]yL'* 
sMp  Mainb^w '  in  our  roads,  we  have  tb# 
Atisliietioa  bf  btflliiag  that  Capiaia.Roua 
has  cflectualljr  established  the  practice-/ 
hility  of  the  passsge  throoglv-New  Harw. 
hour,  for  vewslsof  a  large  draft  of  waters 
By  having  boats  sounding  in  every  dhec- 
thm, '  and  otber  Measures  (^f  prsoatitioii. 
aqoaHy  -judicioiis^  the  sa^y  Of  the  ship 
waii  completely  secured,  and  the  Bmbow 
oanio  thtough  without  difficulty.  . 

Thtf  beautifal  and  romantic  sc^netj  of 
Kew  Harbobr,  with  the  view  of  Biftu 
Belayer  (or  tfio'saHing  rock))  fenders  the 
Aavigation  through  the  IStrsil  delifffatftil,- 
iftd  would  iKfell  r^iic  a  stranger  for  the 
titmble  of  a  visit  The  situation  of  tho 
Anchorage,  and  th&  peculiar  idvahtagee 
#hich  it  possesses  over  Sfngapore  roads  of 
tang  easily  fbrtlfled,  so  as  to  afibtd  'the 
most  complete  protectSoo  to  shipping,  'Will 
prdbdbly  One  day  tnake  it  a  place  of  some 
Oms^oence  on  this  Island.  Besidet  th« 
eniHanees  fW>m  the  Straits  of  MaliCOte  attd 
^rifm  Singapore  roads,  the  old  Straits  of 
Singapore  ailbrd  an  excellent  outlet  from 
iM  harbour,  with  negolar  tides,  by  which 
isenu  vel»<!l6  can  go' out  or  come  in  Mall 
times,  wi6iOttt  waiting  for  fkv6unMe 
breezes.  Tbeta  is  at  present  a  village  al 
New  HaTbour,  inhabited  principally  by 
the  followers  of  the  laie  Tumungung, 
who  removed  his  family  there  soon  ader 
bur  occupation  of  Singapore.  Cultivation 
is  also  extending  rapidly  in  that  direaion, 
and  the  jungle  giving  place  to  neat  planta- 
tions of  pepper,  gaoobiec;  &c--[&f^. 
Chron,  Au^^  3. 

■     •     '  bBAtK.'  , 

'  Jyhf  IS.  Th»iii£int  ton  of  Ospt  Oteei^  itf  i1m 


eiheriands  India.  [JPta* 
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DEATH. 

Jm^  i.  l^ieuL  J.  W.  Colquhouou  SSd  Bengal 
Jf.I.f  MMi  of  Colonel  Ludotldc  Coltiufaouii/sod 
»«P^,«;  thokteCMr  JssMiCk*|«iboD,  of  iAw, 
osku«  iv.b. 


.•  '  t    .  *.    I. 

VAMILLA* 

.  AdTiecft  to  the  7th  of  Jjuae  hate  beefi' 
icesited  ftttm  this  country.  Ua  Batavia. 
Ti«de  is  «eproMnted  as  bdnc  dull,  and 
the  Bunks*.  giulisd  with  British  goodf. 
Twq  Jloieriean-  shtps  h^d  arrived  there' lo-. 
the  month  of  May,  with  laige-  iov^st- 
mentsof'  En^isb  cotton  doths,  woellefts, 
&^  which  hadbee»  landed,  hot  temriocd 
unsold  in  the  warehouses,  of  the  4^enla* 
The  produce  of  the  country,  of  every  de- 
scription, is  ^aetod  «t  high  rates,  and 
^Hflu-  hadbeen.  purchased  as  high  as  e%ht 
doUara  per  picul.*r-iSSvw  C%«va.x  tdu§»  3. 


Th$  FinanceB^-^Tb^  following  notes  9m 
a. project  of  law  and.  mqnorialy,  publwhoA 
at  the  Hague  in  Nov*  18125,,  rfspecli^g 
the  embanniwments  of  the  Indian  /6oter»« 
nent,  wnd  which  was  noticed  in  o«w  .^r^ 
oal,  vol.  XX.  p.  7S1,  appear  in  a  4SiloulMi 
pajMr;  they  were  furnished  by  aoorrsa-. 
pondentat  Java:-—  •  -• 

■ '  IhiB  above  memorial,  accompanying  the 
project  of  the  hnr  of  the  King  of  tfate  Nb. 
therlands,  for  providing  for  the  wanta  of 
the  East'India  possessions,  enumcntes  tiM 
existing  causes,  of  the  cntbavrsssBBent^  mnl 
manilests  either  an  unpardonable  ign** 
ranoe  of  the  state  of  tfaosd  pomemmn,  etf 
islntended  to  satisfy  the  nation, -^d  oIn 
tain  their  guarantee  to-  the  loan,  without 
which  no  capitalist  in  his  senses  wpuM 
come  forward.  The  causes  of  the  emh^- 
rassment  stated  are  :  — 

1st.  "  The  too  great  naass  of  paper  cur? 
rency/*  This  has  emharrasaed  the  circu-; 
iation^  and  ppaequeptly  the  trade  of  the 
colony,  and  is  now  eiAolUTassinff  the  Go* 
vernmenj^  .whose  revenues  are  all  paid  in 
p^er ;  hut  it  has,  until  very  lately^  been  • 
source  ot  advantage  to  them,  ixotsmuch  as 
they  have  by  m^s  of  it  gradually  ex- 
tracted from  the  public  of  .Java  upwards 
of  eleveii  millions,  of  Javti  rupees,  or  five 
pillions  of  Spanish  dollars,  which  thcT 
could  not  otherwise  have  procured,  anq 
Vvhich  ihey  are  noiv  redeeming  with  eleven 
millions  o^  D/it^b  guilders,  or  little  mor^ 
than  4,300,000  dollars^ 

This  currency,  therefore,  has,  hitherto 
supported  .them,  and  enabled  them  to  g9 
on,  and  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  e^ect  of 
embann^iDeot  product  by  other  causes* 
;  2d*  ''  The  jiayroent  of  large  sums  for 
^oods,  taken  by  agreement  from  the  Bri* 
tisli  Government.*^  T|ie  British  Govern- 
meut  left  all  their  cseh  b^a'nocs  in  die 
treasuries  tbroiigliout  the  colonies,  ambunt- 
ii^  to  a  very  considerable  fujn  ^  luaid  milt- 

Uu-y, 
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:f  mwMn  cNh^  sloMis,-  in  tM 
■MunsiiiM^  ttnoftntiiig^  f M  ail  ^  -tlMHit  on* 
BHiHoii  tfterltng,  for  wliidi  to  Ifals  day 
tiMy  b«v«  not  been  pai^  one  stiver,  and  lii 
IVitl  at  wbteii  they  are,- 1  observe  by  the 
iMt-  ooDMncrdat  4t«aty,  to  fililiiAilty  ob* 
aerrwl  by  Cbe  Dutcb,  to  fMdw  oM  btm^ 
4tbd  thouabod  iNmndf,  on  Slat  Dteember 
IMS.    80  Muidi  Ibir  «ib  caOiO  of  onMr^ 


'^NHkerlandt  India, 
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8d.  ««Tbt1oitorrfiip6ladaiiwfitbpr*« 
,**  fte.  Tiro  or  three  ships  ladea 
widb  apiee ;  the  toMl  auounrof  wbicb  )am 
ooold  BOC  havo  beeti  very  considerable. 

4tfi.  *<  The' missing  of  a  ship  fW>mJa^ 
fNUi  «>ilh  a  rich  cargo. '^  Noneof  tiieir 
Japan  ships  exceed  ib  vahIO  twO,  or  at^tfto 
titniost  thnte  buadrsd  ibousand  rupees. 

9th,  **  Thematevpenses  incurivd  by 
the  erection  of  military  works,  and  of  a 
Colonial  •  marine.  **  Not  one  military  worli 
has  been  erected,  but  great  and  very  pnu 
digal  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the 
eaostm^on  of  voads,  -bridges,  pievs,  &o. 
Ac,  the  greater  part  of  wliicfa  might  bare 
bton  dispencad  with.  Tlie  ealoniai  m«- 
nna'bas  indeed  been  very  eipenslee,  and 
Ibey  migbt,  with  equal  justice^  bme  added. 


6th.  The  WEM  alhided  to  have  ceitainly 
been  a  graat  cause  of  their  embanrass* 
neots;  but  then  these  wars  hare  been 
piodiK»d  by  eauses  which  have-  not  yet 
rnasid,  and  which,  A-om  expeHenee  of 
the  principles,  policy,  and  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  Government  empioydet,  is 
not  likely  to  cease,  so  long  as  th^  eoa'> 
timie  to  govern. 

7th.'  **  Fkilore^  of  crops,  and  coata-* 
gioOB  distoAes,'*  have  been  lc«s  felt  in  Java 
Aan  itt  any  other  pan  of  the  eastern 
world. 

'  Sth.  ^<  Ibe  distress  was  ascribed  in 
India  to  temporavy.osuMi."  It*  was  not, 
•ad  oottid  not  be  asoribed  to  temporsry 
oataies,'  till  1894 1  fbr  in  the  year  1821 
they  began  to  negociaie  loans  in  Bengal, 
after  having  swept  all  tlie  public  establish- 
ments (orphanii,  widows^  and  others)  of 
their  ftiads,  and  after  havfnff  drahied  ftom 
the  pobUe,  by  means  of  tbeir  -  currency) 
•o  onfunded  or  Skating  loan,  of  npwardi 
«f  ivo  nSUions  of  iptitiuh  doltavs*  I 
tfiftefiftra 'venture  to  assert,  and  k  can  be 
piwed  ftwa  tfacb*  booke,  that  the  just 
aoMiUit'  of  ihcir  debts  in  the  eomnenco- 
nentof  1894,  eiceeded  twenty -five  mil. 
Uoqa  of  Dotch  guilders.  How  much  they 
■wy  reduce  it  to  by  their  new  process  of 
calculation,  is  anoter  question,  and  ai^ 
IbMs  only  their  unfortunate  crediton,  bnf 
daea  noc  alter  the  amount  of-  their  expeo. 


.  The  only  alienated  domains  we  areawa»d 
of  their  haringrepuvrhaaed  is  the  estate  <ft 
Aoaka  Boome,  fcr  wMch  thc^  engaged  to 
pay  800,000  nimwa,  and  half  of  urbioh  la 
atiUdue.  ^ 


It  was  fbrtunato  that  they  r^ectad  the 
'Oengal  loan,  and  set  about  raising  one  in 
£«rM)er  for  the  Bengal  loan,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  had  foiled  kmg  befons 
bis  Mijelty'tf  pleasure  was  known,  from  a 
Want  of  confidence  in  fhesecority  tendered^ 

The  flO  millions  of  goilden  piopoacd  to 
be  raisedt  and  tboogbt  milHrienf  to  se  erta 
UMi  the  finaocescf  Java,  vriii  hai^  ila 
mote  than  meet  deficits  of  roveiuw  and 
tependitaio  caused  bv  tHe  existing  insuv* 
fvctiony  even  if  speedily  brougiit  to  a  dose  t 
and  thwefoie  I  would  speedily  reeomm^nd 
to  his  Netherlands'  Majeety,  to  set  to  woHt 
iBMdedlately  to  raise  an  acMitional  loan  of 
SO  miiliona  of  guildem,  which  would  set 
■11  squares  <Hid  then-,  if  a  good  system  of 
toanageaaettt  be  adoptody  tfao  colony  may 
fiot  prove  a  fortbar  charge  to  the  country^ 
But  if  the  praseni  sysiepi  be  persevesed  in, 
hie  Hajcaity  ought  at  onoa  to  propose  a 
filed  annuid  grant  for  4he  support  of  ilit 
OoioaiesOf foem  5  to  1 1  miUioneof  gualdcn. 

It  will  take  al  least  five  years  of  a  wise 
and  peaoeablo  administration  to  place  Ja«a 
la  the  mme  situation  as  it  vras  before  the 
pnseni  revolutioo  broke  out,  and  mf>ia 
than  ten  yeare  to-  ngake  it  what  it  wae  in 
1848 ;  -until  then  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
Indian  treasury  providing  one  stiver  be- 
yond its  expenses,  for  it  will  not  only  re- 
quire a  vci^  extensive  militaij  force  to 
restore  order,  but  a  respectable  rorce  inust 
afterwards  be  kept  up  to  preserve  or^r, 
the  expense  of  which  will  more  than  treble 
all  that  can  be  retrenched  by  the  greatest 
possible  reduction,  in  the  civil  and  otlier 
departments. 

The  revenue  of  Jara  was  estimated  at 
99  millions  of  rupees,  for  1826,  but  the 
Government  at  home,  by  giving  ilic  Com- 
pany the  coffee,  .bav^  deprived  them  of  4 
milfions  of  that  estimated  Income,  and  by 
depriving  the  commerce  of  its  only  avail- 
able returns,  will,  with  the  other  measures 
in  force,  deprive  tlie  customs  of  1  or  2 
millions  more,  while.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  expenses,  independent  of  war  con- 
tingencies, will  exceed  25  millions. 

The  expeilacB  of  the  war,  and  the  deficit 
of  revenue,  particularly  in  the  land  rent 
and  opium  feraas,  resulting  from  it,  will 
involve  at  least  10  millions  more  by  tba 
end  of  1896. 

TIm  Smgajfore  CkrwUsle  of  June  99d 
contains  the  follovring  article ; 
'  In  giving  place  in  «  former  number  to 
the  regnk&n  published  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  notifying  the  reduction  of 
interestat  Batovia  from  9  to  6  percent., 
we  were  induced,  in  oppositieo  certainly 
to  our  past  experience,  to  express  a  ooofi* 
dent  assurance  that  no  uf^utt  applicadoa 
of  the  measure  w^ld  be  attempted.  It 
is  painful  to  us  to  state  •that  our  expeda* 
tions  have  been  ^iaappointed,  and  (hat 
inatead  of -the  mfotm  which  we.  were  in* 
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clined  to  hope  for. from  a  change  of  coun- 
cils, an  undiiiguifled  breach  of  puUicfahh 
should  mark  almost  the  commencement 
of  the  new  regime.  Lest  the  severity  of 
these  remvks  should  bring  their  justness 
into  doubt,  we  subjoin  a  literal  translation 
of  one  of  tlie ,  Fressury  notes  issued  by  the 
Java  Government,  and  on  the  faith  of 
<which  individuals  have  for  some  years  ad- 
vanced money  for  the  exigencies  of  .the 
public  service^  We  will  men?ly  ask  what 
individual  in  the  private  circumstances  of 
life,  aAer  having  entered  into  such  a  con- 
tract, and  having  derived  relief  from  it  in 
6 nancial  difficulties,  could  maintain  a  re- 
spectable station  in  society  and  refuse  to 
abide  by  its  terms,  either  to  refund  tlie 
amount  of  the  stipulated  loan,  or  to  pay 
the  rate  of  the  stipulated  interest ;  for  the 
conditions  of  the  agreement  are  so  specific 
and  distinct,  as  not  to  admit,  by  any  so- 
phistry, of  another  alternative  ? 

The.Machiavelian  doctrine  that  admits 
the  consistency  of  moral  wrong  with  poli- 
tical rectitude  is,  we  are  happy  to  think, 
nearly  banished  from  the  modern  practice 
of  polidcs,  and  we  trust. tliat  in  the  present 
instance,  as  in  others,  its  injurious  ten- 
dency may  recoil  on  the  beads  of  those 
wlio  attempt  to  revive  it. 

1000. — Itegistered, 

No.  868.  (Signed)  H.  S.  Hack. 

Batavia  llth  Jan.  1826. 

The  General  Government  of  Nether- 
lands  India  promises  to  the  holder  of  this, 
ta'elve  montlis  af^r  date,  or  so  much 
sooner  as  it  may  find  good,  to  pay  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  state  at  Batavia  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  Indian  guilders, 
with  the  interest  at  three-quarters  per  cent, 
per  month. 

In  the  name  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council. 

Sixth  issue.  No.  868. 

(Signed)  Chassi. 

The  proclamations  of  the  Commissiooer- 
general  Viscount  Du  Buss  de  Geslignees 
have  excited  great  consternation  amongst 
the  monied  interests  in  Java.  They  had 
reduced  the  standard  of  the  currency  14 
per  cent.  All  the  Java  rupees  and  the 
rupees  of  Western  India  had  been  with, 
drawn  from  circulation,  allowing  14  days 
from  the  publication  of  the  proclamation 
to  exchange  them  at  the  different  treasuries 
in  Java.  All  tlie  1  and  St  notes  had  also 
been  called  in,  allowing  SO  days  to  ex- 
change them  ;  and  all  the  Bengals  (a  spe- 
cies of  copper  money,  principally  in  cir- 
culation in  the  eastern  paits  of  Java), 
allowing  only  8  days  to  exchange  them, 
at  the  rate  of  125  f.  per  picul,  below  their 
current  value,  or  nearly  (>0  per  cent.  As 
the  different  descriptions  of  currency  were 
only  exchangeable  at  the  principal  rest- 
denoes  of  Java  and  Maduia,  the  holders 


of  paper  at  the  out-«tations  have  beeo 
severe  sufferers,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
communication  preventing  their  sending 
their  paper  within  tlie  time  specified. 
Notwitlistanding  the  hardship  of  their  case, 
not  only  have  tliey  been  refused  redcess, 
but  even  those  who  were  actually  in  atten- 
dance at  the  treasuries,  with  notes,  pre- 
vious to  the  expiring  of  the  time  specified, 
and  could  not  get  them  exchanged,  are 
denied  redress.  These  and  otiier  measures 
are  said  to  have  disposed  of  tlie  4^  millions 
of  guildens  in  specie  which  the  commis- 
sioner brought  out,  and  altiiough  the 
whole  has  been  thrown  into  the  circulation, 
and  more  than  three  millions  of  currency 
have  been  redeemed  and  withdrawn,  still 
silver  money  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  pro- 
curable except  at  a  condderable  agio,  and 
the  public  were  experiencing  great  distress 
from  the  want  of  small  money  for  their 
ordinary  disbursements.  Under  pretence 
of  relieving  this  distress,  Government 
was  issuing  doits  at  100  in  place  of 
120»  as  formerly,  to  the  rupee,  but  it  is 
suspected  that  before  they  can  introduce 
the  6  millions  of  guildens  in  doits,  which 
they  have  contracted  with  the  company 
for,  and  by  which  they  thus  expect  to  ex- 
tract 20  per  cent,  from  the  public,  that  the 
circulation  will  consist  entirely  of  doits, 
900  oTwhich  will  scarcely  purchase  a  silver 
guilden,  while,  the  Government  -revenues 
will  all  be  paid  in  doints  at  100,  and  f^us 
reduce  tlieir  revenues  one-half.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  loss  which  the  Government 
will  sustain,  the  commercial  operations 
of  the  place  must  be  greatly  embarrassed 
and  checked  by  having  so  inconvenient 
a  medium  of  exchange.  That .  the  oonu 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
has  already  greatly  declined  is  proved  bj 
the  continued  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
even  after  withdrawing  nearly  one-half  of 
its  former  amount  from  circulation.  The 
interest  on  upwards  of  6  millions  of  trea^ 
sury  notes  in  circulation  had,  by  one  of 
the  commisuoqer's  proclamations,  been 
most  arbitrarily  and  unjtistifiably  reduced 
from  9  to  6  per  cent.,  aiid  when  the  notes 
fell  due  the  holders  could  not  even  procure 
payment  About  2  millions  of  ordinances 
and  other  acknowledged  demands  on  the 
treasury  weie  also  refused  payment,  and 
various  other  arbitrary  and  despotic  acta 
had  caused  such  universal  consternation 
and  distrust,  that  all  the  foreigners,  as 
well  as  Chinese  and  Arabs,  were  realising 
and  preparing  to  quit  the  country  for 
Singapore,  or  other  establishments,  where 
tbeir  property  would  be  secure.  So  low 
is  the  credit  of  the  Government  reduce^, 
that  a  respectable  American  establishment 
from  whom  they  had  purebased  provisions, 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  taken  from 
his  store  until  the  money  was  paid  down, 
or  they  procured  the  security  q(  two  mer- 
cantile houses  in  Batavia. 

In 
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In  tbe  prcwnt  itfite  of  Java,  it  is  iuiidly 
possible  to  give  such  a  statement  of  mar. 
kcts  as  couid  be  calcniated-upon  with  any 
certainty.  The  alarm  existing  amongst  the 
natives,  and  more  particularly  the  Chinese, 
■had  caused  a  demand  for  .all  descriptions 
of  real  property,  merely  to  get  rid  of  the 
Goremment  papery  on  which  they  placed 
no  confidence.  Although  the  price  of 
goods  had  thus  nomimilTy  increased,  still 
the  markets  could  hardly  bo  considered  as 
more  favourable,  owing.to  the  still  greater 
advance  on  produce  suited  for  returns,  and 
the  almost  impossibility  of  procuring  re- 
mittances by  any  means.  Bills  on  India 
>were  not  procurable  at  any  exchange,  and 
the  very  limited  amount  of  specie  tliat  was 
procurable  was  at  an  advance  of  12  per 
cent,  for  guildeos,  and  10  per  cent,  for 
Spanish  dollars.  Bills  on  England  were 
nominally  at  19d.  per  guilder,  and  the 
Conmissioner-general  had  commenced 
drawing  on  Holland,  at  102  Dutch  guil- 
•dens  per.  100  India  guildeiis. 

The  new  Dutch  Company  were  receiv- 
ing extensive  consignments  of  manufac> 
tures  from  the  Netherlands,  of  very  supe- 
rior texture.  Their  imitations  of  native 
fabrics  were  excellent,  and  of  very  bril- 
Hant  fixed  colours ;  but  invoiced  at  nearly 
m  fuilden  far  every  shilling,  which  the 
tame  description  of  goods  are  invoiced  at 
ftom-England.  Notwithstanding  this  dispa- 
rity of  cost,  the  Company,  from  the  advan- 
tages they  possess  in  imparting  free  of 
duty,  in  possessing  a  monopoly  of  tlie 
whole  of  tiie  Government  coflTee  (which 
eonatitutes  the  chief  means  of  ivtums  from 
Java)  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  in  receiving 
every  countenance  and  facility  from  Go- 
Temment,  are  able  to  undersell  the  British 
merchant,  who  has  to  pay  an  import  duty 
<ezocedlng'45  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost, 
.besides  being  subjected  to  a  thousand  ex- 
pensive vexations  and  annoyances  from  all 
the  public  departments,  the  customs  alone 
cxcqited.  The  consequence  was,  that  four 
€i  the  prindpal  agents  for  British  manu- 
fiKtoras  in  Batavia,  who  last  year  paid  the 
customs  upwaids  of  one  million  of  rupees 
in  duties,  had  not,  at  the  same  period  this 
jmr,  paid  one-fifth  of  that  amount.  In 
iiicHrt,  every  possible  method  is  adopted  to 
hanss  and  disgust  the  English,  and  drive 
them  from  the  colony.  Indeed,  the  com- 
miariooer  has  openly  declared  that  he  only 
consi<icrs  the  English  as  foreigners,  and 
many  of  his  pubhc  decrees  testify  his  sin- 
cerity. The  effects  of  this  feeling  are 
already  so  apparent,  that  all  the  English 
•who  can  possibly  ^uit,  without  ruin,  have 
commeneed  closing  their  concerns,  and 
preparing  to  quit  Java,  and  those  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied  whom  necessity  com- 
pels to  remain.  The  private  Dutch  mer- 
chants throughout  Netherlands  India  are 
•aleo  likely  to  be  ruined  in  conseqUtenoe  of 
the  Company  opening  rdail  stores  in  every 


direction,  and  seUing  hams,  cheese,  buttex, 
gin,  &c.  &c;  at  very  reduced  rates.  Their 
object  is  said  to  be  to  drive  away  all  com- 
petitors, by  a  sacrifice  of  two  or  tiiree 
miitiuos  of  guildons,  which  they  expect 
will  soon  be  compensated  for  by  the  en- 
hanced prices  tliey  will  afterwards  obtain. 
•  Under  such  a  system  of  management, 
the  Netherlands  colonies  in  these  quarters 
are  more  likely  to  require  an  annual  aid 
of  several  millions  of  guiUlens,  tlian  to 
set  apart  a  surplus  of  a  million  and  a  Inlf 
to  liquidate  the  loan  of  twenty  miliious, 
for  which  his  Netberiands*  Majesty  lias 
requested  the  guarantee  of  the  nation. 
-.  It  is  said  that  it  will  require  10,000 
troops  from  Europe  to  restore  tranquillity 
in  ail  their  settlements.  .Such  a  force,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  equipment,  and 
stores,  and  the  transport  to  Batavin,  cant- 
not  cost  much  less  tlian  Bfleen  millions  of 
guiidens.  Thus  five  millions  of  the  na- 
tional loan,  and  eight  niillions  said  to  lie 
borrowed  from  the  Company,  will  consti- 
tute tlie  whole  of  the  means  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  tlie  commissioner,  to  liquidate  the 
local  obligations  of  tlie  Java  Government, 
which,  if  laillifully  paid,  will  exceed  thir- 
ty millions. — [Beng»  Hurk^  July  3. 

THE  INSUaaeCTIO!!. 

The  Netherlands  papers  contain  the  en- 
suing particulars  respiecting  the  insurrec 
tion  in  Java  :•— 

Brussels,  Dec.  27. 
.  Batavia  journals  to  tlie  6th  of  Septem- 
her  have  bieen  received  here.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  rebels  appears  \o  luive  en- 
abled them  several  times  to  engage  with 
the  government  troops  with  success ;  and 
private  lettefa  express  the  fear  of  their 
jnaking  further  progreas,  unless  reinforce- 
ments arrive.  In  July,  the  two  guardians 
jof  the  Sultan  had  been  taken  prisoners  by 
the  rebels,  with  their  escort, .and  mur- 
dered. (These  are,  doubtless,  the  two 
native  princes  that  have  been  mentioned 
before.) 

The  Qmrani  of  the  16th  August  con- 
tains a  despatoh  from  Major  General  Van 
>Geen  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  General, 
dated  July  29,  whicli  contains  the  details 
of  his  movements  from  the  1 7th  to  tlie 
flOth  in  the  environs  of  Katjebon,  where 
he  was  suddenly  surrounded  on  all_sides. 
.The  following  morning  the  rebels  had 
entirely  disaf>peared,  but  the  general  bad, 
nevertheless,  thought  it  advisable  to  re- 
.treat.  Another  report.of  the  general  says, 
that  his  troops  were  constantly  harassed 
by  the  enemy. 

A  report  of  Major  le  Bron  de  VexcU, 
dated  Kadju  Kusumo,  sUtes  tliat  having 
expended  all  his  ammunition,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  retire. ' 

In  the  Ontranif  of  SOth  August,  there 
is  an  account  of  a  considerable  advantage 
gained  by  the  rebeb  under  Diepo  Negoro, 
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aeur  tfia  Dmm' of  lUmbang. '  The  go* 
fennent  troopA,  after  being  abandoned 
by  their .  ally,  Man|fko  Nq^oro^  were 
ebl^ed'to  fight  their  way  through  the 
taklet'Of.  the  enemy.  The  general  iayt, 
l«^his  dai^patdi  <-*- 

•*  €>a  tfaie  unfortunate  day  we  had  (o 
deplore  the  loci  of  many  of  our  brave 
oiBoers  and aokUen;.  two  mortars,  a  great 
4lea]'of  ammunition,  nine  draught  hor9a% 
the  arms  of  the  killed,  and  others,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mbels.  Many  of  the 
iroops  of  Mangko  Negoio  have  returned 
tooor  camp  disamM  and  niUced;** 

According  to  the  latest  accounts.  Die* 
po  Negorb  was  near  Bedeyo,  and  the 
garrison  of  Gamping,  being  too  weak 
to  defend  that  place,  had  (alien  back  to 
-Djcjo.  The  troops  having  been  much 
reduced  in  numbers  in  the  several  actions 
with  the  rebels,  tiie  military  duty  was 
chiefly  done  by  the  merchants  of  Batavia, 
who  were  most  anxiously  expecting  rein- 
Ibroeoients  from  the  mother  country. 

Rotterdam,  Dec  29. 

Private  letters  from  Batavia  of  6th 
^September,  brought  by  the  sliip  Potomac, 
•Which  has  arrived  at  Antwerp,  affirm,  that 
the  rebels  had,  for  some  months,  ma^e 
extraordinary  effbrta  in- carrying  on  the 
war.  The  goveninient  had  ordered  the 
'  greater  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Sumahra, 
.•Banea,  Macassar,  and  Borneo,  to  Java, 
to  reinforce  our  troops,  and  had  released 
froin*  prison  the  twice  dethroned  Sultan  of 
I>jcgo,  and  treated  him'  vrith  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  sovereign  prince.  It  is  said 
that  this  old  prince,  the  father  of  the  chief 
«f  the  nebels,  has  made  a  treaty  with  the 
svbel  government^  by  which  he  places  th^ 
young  Sttlten  (a  minor)  on  tftie  throne^ 
>  nnd  takes  upon  him  to  pacify  the  country. 
'Another  account  mentions  ansong  the 
wounded.  Major  Sollewyn  and  Oiptain 
V«n  Geen. 

Haariem,  Ian.  15. 

The  Queen  tf  ihe  NeUterkmde,  a  men- 
diant  sliip  from  Batavia,  has  justbrougfalt 
-newsjMpers  to  the  ^th  of  August  last. 
Their  chief  contenta  relate  to  what  wfe 
already  knew,  of  the  'spreading  of  the 
insurreedon,  in  consequence  of  the  taking 
prisoAers  of  the  two  guardiana  of  the 
yoiing  Sultan,  and  of  (bur  out  of  the  six 
persons  who  accompanied  them.  It  seema 
that,  for  want  of  European  trOops,  it  had 
4beeb  found  nedessa^y.to  give  the  princes 
miestoftof  only  eight  hvssars  and  fifty 
Iftvahese  inflnitry.  On  the  otKer  hand, 
•nr  aMy,  Man'gko  Negoro,  seems  to  have 
depended  too  much  on  the  Dessat  of  0}q6» 
jdcirta,  which  at  first  alTected  to  submit 
to  their -lawful  prince;  hut  as  soon  hs  the 
insuneotioh  broke  out  anew,  rdse  ogaink 
The  rebels  immediately  pat  to  deaili  the 
two  giaidians  and  Ae  four  princea. .  It 
does  not  appear,  from  these  journals,  that 
-•ny  )Md  oQOsaqiMinoaB  had  Msulted-firogi 


ttivovei&L  The  govcrnnent  haviiiig  sent 
ibr  all  tha  troops  that  could  be  spared 
fipomthe  other  colonies,  expected  no  fewsT 
than  1,500  men,  half  of  thetn  Bnropean 
^Idiers.  On  the  other  hand  750  men 
were  ahwady  arrived,  of  IVOOO  sent  firom 


BrmselB  papcka  to  the  24th  Jan.  contain 
IntelUgence  from  Batavia  to  the  27th  of 
fiept,  brought  by  the  Hannoi^.  These 
aooounte  give  a  mora  fisvoorable  piotureof 
Ihe  state  of  affain  in  Java  than  that  pre* 
aented  by  the  inlbnttation  receded  4)rom  the 
Dutch  settleftient'in  that  iskfed  of  late. 
According  to  the  aceounta  contain^- in 
private  letters,  brought  by  this  oonveyanoi^ 
the  Dutch  lisroes  have  obtamed  aome-oon- 
aidemble  advantages  over  the  insurgents^ 
Between  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  dale 
of  the  last  despatches,  and  the  time  of  the 
Harmor^  quitting  Batavia,  the  rebels  had 
been  several  times  defeated,  and  wefe 
driven  back  on  all  sides.  These  auccsaaea 
hdd  revived  the  spirit  and  restored  the  con- 
ftdenee  of  the  auxiliary  native  troops,  wbo^ 
with  their  diief,  Mangko  Negoro^  had 
ngain  distinguisbed  themselves  on  nMMe 
tSin  ene  occasion.  The  prince  of  Serang, 
a  leader  of  the  rebels,  had  suffered  a  total 
ilefeat,  and  had  been  reduced  to4he  extras 
mity  of  becoming  a  wanderer  in  the 
woods.  The  provinces  adjacent  to  tiie 
eettlement  of  Kambang  are  represented  aa 
becoming  tranquil,  end  their  inhahitante 
Well-disposed  towards  the  Dutch^  •  Iheee 
circm^tauces,  and  the  alvival  of  a  reioi- 
foroemeat  of  troops  from  £urope}  had  in» 
duoed  the  rebels  to  withdraw  tfaemselvts> 
entirely  from  tiid  government  eettlementak 

The  Onneimon  itant  conveyed  from 
•Cej^on.  "^By  letters  just  received  frota 
Batavia,  we  learn  that  the  brig  Leekme^ 
which  arrived  there  in  February  •iaat  froai 
Ceylon,  had  brought  twentyUke  boxe% 
containhig  about  3,000  vinnamoti  plantar 
beside&a  considerable  qoaiHity  oTeeede,  for 
the  Java  Government,  'fhe  planto  were 
in  excellent  conditien)  anil  mtn  higUjr 
prised  by  the  Govemaient,  who  expedt 
through  their  means  to  aiake  Javj^  .riwd 
Ceylon  In  this  valuable articieofmemmeroe, 
«nd  thuB  pdt  an  end  to  the  uionepoly^df 
the  £att.India  Company. 

The  agent  they  employed  to  piocore  Che 
plants^  set  out  from  Java  under  pcctenee  - 
•of  a  tMding  voyage,  all  cfar  risk  attending 
which  it  is  well' known  waa* to btf  borne  by 
the  Java  Govemnsent,'  who  wew,  more** 
over,  CO  pay  him  Rs.  1,000  per  month  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  a  aua  propoMieiiBd 
to:  hl»  «uteeBs*en  Jib  aetinmt 

As  the  vessel  *  on  whidi  the  enterprise 
oemmenised  proceeded  no  fartfaerthaki  Pe- 
nang,' the  XMAme  mtiit  have  been  pua- 
ehaeed  far  the  <eftprs»  putpoee  oF  conve>^ 
jng4lte  <iit>ainen  i^Uwis  :to  ^«^    Hicgr 
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Mr.  Twenty-five  boie%  ooataiaing 
onliMry  plMiCs  end  flowen^  were  regularJy 
peawd  tfirougfa  the  custmn-bouse  ^ 
Point  de  Gmlle,  and  «ent  on  board  -.  the 
eianandri'illeiits  mSere  sent  elT in  a  calioe, 
late  at  tujfit,  with  the  agent's  -baggage^ 
and  ms  bqob  «s  the  .vessfl  wee  at.  eea*  the 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  boxes  were  taken 
•ut  ^od  ihcow«  ojmihqiud;  add  thcf  cinna- 
mon  planla  put  in  their  pUc^. 
.  The  individual  who  undertook  to  per^ 
ISona  this  service  to  the  Dutch  Govemn 
ment  is  a  native  of  Afiidras,  who  was 
•daeatfld  in  England,  but  refined  admi** 
saon  into  the  civil  eervice  of  the  Hodj 
Compan/  by  the  Court  of  Directon  on 
account  of  his  ImUam  nativity ;  and  was 
afterwards,  by  the  Madras  Govemmenfi 
■efnaed  permission  to  settle  in  the  interior^ 
orto  possess  lands,  hecause  of  his  Buro4 
jMKM  parentage.  Althougb»  Uwrefoie,  the 
h^ry  vrfaich  this  act  of  his  may  inflict  on 
the  £ast-India  .Company,  ia  fiur  short  Of 
tfaafc  which  he  has  sustained  at  their  hands^ 
It  is  not  the  lees  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Duteh  Government  foimd  a  British  auh« 
ject  capable  of  becoming  so  base  an  int 
atrument  in  such  unworthy  hands.  ^•[&f^« 
Huric^  Jufy  3. 


We  have  received  accounts  of  the  cdtton 
and  opium  markets  down  to  the  2d  May/ 


We  obeenre  from  this  xpoming*8  ^ur^ 
upon  the  authority  of  private  letten^ 
that  the  dnnanon  plant  had  beenJntro* 
doced  into  Balavia,  smuggled  fVom  Cey* 
loo,  by  an  agent  in  the  service  of  the 
"DuUib  Government.  This  is  not  the  flnl 
time,  however,  that  the  einnamoii  plant 
has  been  introduced  into  Java,  and  that 
it  thrives  there  has  been  long  established } 
Imt^  as  ohsenjsdby  Crawfunl,  it  must  be 
feared  aaeheaply,  and  of  as  good  quali^i 
as  that  of  Ceylon,  before  it  can  enter  into 
•onpetition.wjth  the  produce  of  that  is* 
hHidC-40Wv(3ee.  Oos.,  ^Uy  3. 


The  stock  of  opium  on  hand  dn  'the  1st 
^pril  was,  Patna  and  Benares,  1,63d 
chests,    and  IMfatwa,    d67    chests.      The 

Suantity  of  Turkey  was  not  knowii^  bu( 
lere  was  supposed,  however^  to  be  enough 
for  two  years*  consumption,  '^llie  deliv^* 
ries  for  April  were  supposed  to'  be  stnal),' 
not  more  than  150  chests  of  Patna  and 
Benares,  and  350  of  Malwa ;  but  the  re^ 
turns  had  not  reached  Canton  wlicn  tb^ 
(!harles  Forties  took  her  departure.  The 
present  prices  were,  for  Patna,  1^050  doU 
lars;  Benares,  1,060;  Malwa,  880,  per 
chest ;  and  for  Turkey,  530  to  540  dollars 
per  pecul.  ,  There  were  about  400  chests 
pf  Patna,  and  200  ditto  of  Malwa  of  last 
year*s  sales  to  come  on.  If  to  that  and 
the  stock  on  hand  be  added  the  supply 
from  Damaun  and  ^e  quantity  sold  at  the 
Company's  sales,  the  supply  for  the  whole 
season  may  be  easily  ascertained,  making 
^  deduction  of  about  800  or  I,Q0O  chesU 
for  Java,  Singapore,  Sumatra,  BomeoJ 
&C  The  consumption  per  month  was 
9bout  300  chests  of  Patna  and  BenaretC 
and  about  500  ditto  of  Malwa.  Bombay 
cotton  is  quoted  at  U  tale  to  1 2  tale  5  mace 
per  pecul,  and^  for  very  good,  13  tal^  8 
mace  to  13  tale;  Bengal,  10  to  11  tale  ^ 
mace;  and  Madras,  13  tale.  Tlie  Com- 
pany's treasury  was  open  for  bills  on  ^ngi 
land  at  4s.  6d.  the  dollar  six  mohths,  add 
on  Bengal  at  thirty  days,  203  Calcutta 
siccas  per  100  drs. — IBom,  G€a>9  JuUf  26^' 


-.   The  SU  Fe|0r^b^|r$k  G^xtiU,.  pf  Pep, 

jlSd,   contains  fhe  following  ii 

keapeatiog  the  w%r»  dated  from. the 

ia  Georgia,  Nove*»ber25: 

^XACAMam.  r      .   "  Die  aid^de-iyu&p  of  Qeneral  Pa^EA- 

Intriligmce  od.  which    we  place  the     •vitech,  in  tdftapatdies  dated  J^«vfin^c  ^ 

Isilkst  rdianoe  ba4  been  received  fnns     §tom  .)m  ea«ip  .en  th^  river  IC^herakene, 

Ibis  qnasteiv  apprising  ua  of  the  renewal     atateai  that  iviflh  part  of  hjs  troops  he  hiq^ 

sChostiiities.agsinst  the  Dutch.    Being     «ade  a  . movement  l^yond  the  AjfnjBf^ 

'  by  metHmonialallJanoas,  a  dose    iboth  to  hinder  the  Persiana.  from  aending 

a  considerable'  force  against  .the  detachr 
AMOt  of  CoWnel  /Mita^4i\  Knewks,  wt^ 
was  advaneing  from  ^Schirwj^n,  apd  tp 
keep  .off  from,  (he  iheqke  o€  i^ :  Araj^ef 
jdia  eaemyfs  parties  w^ch  are  alwaip 
ready  to  attack  and  pUipdefrthe  ncighhopr* 
«Bg  vilbigeiM  Thia  ^npveaenl  ^laa.  a^ 
intended  to  obtain  more  certain  'niSon^- 
tion  respecting  the  positiop  of  Abbas  Mi^- 
aa's.amiy.  ^     •  .     *  .    t 

«<  Oil  the  25th  nC  Ocftober  a  dataf^- 
ment  of  Rnasian  lAwpa  adirao^  t^ifiaw 
the' village  of  Haralian»  end,  by  a  »M- 
Jow  fori,  eroMed  the  Araxe%  which  Is 
notabore  fifty  IStthofnsJbiPAd  et  th«i  pWf . 
On  the  aoie  dty  the  v9».gu|rd  of  th^ 

detach- 


(Ion  has  alwaya  been  kept  up  be^ 
tween  the  native  ctourts  of  Java  and  thoee 
of  Cdebee;  and  'We  ^loubt  not  that  the 
iatler  have  bean  svoordingly  influenoed 
eriih  the  view  of  creating  a  diversidn  ia 
IbftWief  the  Javanese  insurgents,  as  wcU 
aaereiibcting  their  own  Uberation..  l%e 
Beiaiiai  'GovcrnnMiit  have^  we  believe,  re* 
■ol«ed.efi  aendiag  no  ftiether  snccottrs  to 
This  resolution  may  have  been 

firou  neoepsity,  but  is  at  the  aane 
most  prodent  that  oapld  be  adop^ 
«L  Had  the  Bfomr  Vander  Capetlen 
•filed  on.euch  moderate  and  prudent4 
eele,  the.«mnquillity  of  Java  vrasild 
bfitii  diatuilMd.^LfiiM0- Cftnm ,  ytify  fla 
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detachment,  commanded  by  Major  Tou. 
dine,  advanced  to  the  steep  banks  of  a 
deep  carfal,  three  wersts  beyond  the 
Araxes,  and  crossed  this  canal  by  tlie 
throning  a  bridge  over  it.  On  the  26th 
the  aid-de-camp  of  General  Paskevitsch 
advanced  through  defiles  to  tlie  river  Cara 
Pascba,  and  convinced  him?«If  of  the  truth 
of  the  information  he  bad  received  of  the 
retreat  of  Abbas  Mirza  towards  Ardebil. 
That  prince  was  accompanied  by  only  a 
small  number  of  troops,  and  had  dismis- 
sed the  others  till  the  spring. 

<<  On  the  same  day  the  aid- de  camp  of 
General  Fasketvitsch,  afker  a  march  of 
twenty  wersts  through  difficult  roads, 
passed  the  night  near  the  villnffe  of  Dalili- 
Peremeshty,  where  he  was  joined  by  600 
mounted  Tartai's  and  Armenians,  who 
iMd  readily  attended  to  his  invitation  to 
join  him.  On  the  27th  he  advanced  ten 
wersts  beyond  the  Cara  Pcschala,  and  was 
met  by  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  deputed  by 
200  families  of  Russian  subjects,  who  had 
been  violently  carried  off  from  the  Rus.: 
Man  territory,  and  solicited  permission  to 
rctiim  to  the  province  of  Karabagh.  Be- 
ing informed  that  a  great  many  families, 
carried  off  in  the  same  wav,  were  at  other 
places  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  Major  Gene, 
ral,  Sbabelsky  was  sent  with  a  detachn;ent 
of  Cossacks  and  Tartars,  cavalry,*to  deliver 
tliem.  Notwitlistanding  the  resistance  of 
tbe  enemy  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
ground,  General  S.  advanced  to  the  rivulet 
of  Kalentar  Boulok,  and  brought  away 
the  poor  people  whom  tbe  Persians  had 
carried  off. 

«<  On  tbe  28th,  Major  Poliakoff  being 
entrusted  with  another  similar  eipedition, 
met  the  enemy  in  a  defile  near  tbe  little 
rirer  of  Deravourt ;  tbe  Persians  being 
charged  by  our  troops,  loai  the  .Begfa  of 
Schirwan  Nounity,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  Mirsa  Istnael  killed.  Tlie  latter  bad 
a  standard  and  a  letter  from  Alphas  Mirss. 
On  the  same  day  Major  General  SliabeJ. 
•ky  had  a  second  successful  rencontre 
with  the  Perrian  cavalry.  The  corps  of 
General  Paskevitscb's  aid-de-camp  passed 
the  night  of  the  S8th  six  wersts  fnmi 
Shakbarla.  The  object  of  the  movement 
beyond  the  Araxes  was  tlius  completely 
attained.  Tbe  enemy  was  repelled  from 
our  frontiers ;  many  Russian  subjects 
enabled  to  return  to  dieir  homes,  and 
large  magazines  taken  from  the  enemy. 
The  aid-de-camp  then,  thinking  it  useless 
to  pursue  the  Persians,  recrossed  the 
Araxes  on  the  30th  and  Slst  October,  near 
Astandouse.  The  celerity  and  success  of 
this  operation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Araxes,  prove  that  the  otMtacles  which  the 
nature  of  the  country  opposes  cannot  stop 
the  progress  of  the  Russian  armies.  Even 
the  heavy  artillery  poased  these  defiles  and 
steep  rocks,  which  the  Persians  have  al- 
ways conaidcnd  as  the  bulwarks  of  tfadr 
ooontry. 


"  The  troops  under  the  cummand  of 
Gen,  Paskevitsch*s  aide-de-camp  have  re- 
sumed their  former  positions  on  the  river 
Tcherahene." 

General  Yermaloff  has  published  the 
following  procUmation  "  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Georgia,*'  dated  Teflis,  August 
22:— 

**  Tbe    Persians,    or,    raore    properly 
speaking,  theKlsilbashians,  whohave  been 
long  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia 
by  their  hostile  dispontions  and  base  inso- 
lence, have  unexpectedly  entered  our  t^er- 
ritory  witi)  their  forces.    Firmly  convinced 
tliat  our  great  monarch,  like  ourselves,- 
hJs  [faithful   subjects,,  maintains  inviolate 
the  rights  of  Uie   peace  concluded   with 
tliem  thirteen  years  ago,  we  did  not  think 
the  hostilities  which  tliey  have  so  •  shame* 
folly  began,  possible,  at  a  time  when  our 
ambassador  is  still  among  them.     I  think 
it  unnecesiary  to  give  you  here  a  detailed 
diaracter  of  tlie   Persians.     You,    Geor- 
gians, are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
them ;  but   I  must  not  cOocoU  from  you, 
that  they  have  been  able  to  gain  over  a 
part  of  their  Tartar  brethren ;   that  they 
promise  tbe  troops  all  tbe  property  of  the 
Georgians  as  their  booty,  which  in  former 
times  thev  carried  into- effect  in  so  barba- 
rous  a  manner ;  but  they  have  already  Ibr- 
gotten  that  the   Georgians,   inspired  by 
love  of  their  true  religion,*  and  attache 
ment  to  tlioir  country,  drove  them  back 
into  the  frontiers  of  Peraia  with  a  handful 
of  militia,  and  this  in  eariier  times,  when 
the  powerful  hand  of  tbe  Emperor  Alex- 
ander did  net  yet  protect  them,  Hierdeeds 
of  the   Georgians,   and   their  intrepidity 
under  the  brave   Wocbteng   GorgasUw, 
under  the  famous  Princess  Tamara,   and 
under  David  (called  the   Regenerator  of 
his  People),  are  known  to  us  from  tlie 
history  of  this  country ;  but  you  still  re-^ 
member  how  the  farave  Csar,  Heraclius, 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  defeated  the 
Persian    sovereign,     Asndowners,    and 
made  the  Khan  of  Erivan   tributary   to 
him.     Now  that  just  chastisement  from 
our   emperor   awaits    the   Persians,    for 
their  faithless  attack  upon  our  territory, 
you  will  certainly  hasten  to  take  up  anns 
against  tlie  enemies  of  Russia,  those  ene^ 
mies  which  are  again  thirating  for  your 
blood.     Which  of  you  does  not  remember 
the  invasion  of  AsiuMgured  Khan,   an 
uncle  of  the  present  •Schali  of  Persia,  who 
laid  Tefflis  in  ashes?     Are  not  these  Per- 
sians the  tyrants  who  boast  of  the  victims 
they  have  made  to  their  unbridled  passions^ 
with  wlKim  they  fill  their  houses  and  theb 
seraglios,  a  great  number  of  whom  are 
Christians,  your  countrymen  ?     You,  my 
countrymen,   are  compelled  by  them .  to 
follow  tbe  Mahometan  leligioo.     If  tbe 
Tactars,    who .  entertain  like  sentitaients 
with  the  PcrsiaiiSj  their  faithless  bfethren, 

have 
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faaTB  ventured  to  betny  tbefr  kwful  go-  imperial  majesty  has  particular  confidence, 
▼ermueut,  it  is  my  d«ity  to  inquire  unani-  "was  in  Persia  to  regulate  the  demarcation^ 
mous  ihrmnefs  ftmn  you,  Christians,  the  and  has  been  invited  for  that  purpose  to 
inhabitants  of  the  province  committed  to  •  Sultanich  by  the  Schah  himself.  I  know 
my  care.     I  tbereft>re  call  on  all  classes     that  the  Persians  are  independent  enough 

to  employ  all  kinds  of  seduction  and  lies : 
be  prudent  and  do  not  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  misled. 

<*  You  will  be  invited  to  flight ;  to  trea- 
son'; then  you  will  be  removed  into  the 
interior  of  Peiwa  far  from  your  homes. 
Ask  the  Demurtschesalzez,  they  will  tell 
you  that  many  of  them  have  returned 
from  Choragan,  whither  they  bad  been 
sent.  What  advantsges  will  the  Persians 
offer  you?  Will  they  give  you  better 
land  than  that  you  cultivated  here>  while 
they  themselves  live  in  many  places  on 
a  barren  soil  and  in  a  state  of  poverty  ? 
It  is  a  melancholy  existence  that  awaits 
traitors  and  deserters,  for  whither  can 
they  fly  when  the  Russian  troops  enter  the 
enemy's  territory?  Remain  faithful  to 
your  great  emperor,  rally  against  your 
enemies,  defend  your  families  and  your 
property,  and  you  will  laugh  at  the  cre- 
dulous minds  of  those  who  shall  trust  to 
the  perfidious  lies  of  the  Persians. 

(Signed)    **  GcKiaAZ.  TiaMOLOrF.** 


on 
among  you,  princes,  nobles,  peasants,  to 
irm  ;  leave  only  a  sufficient  gubrd  to  pro- 
tect your  houses  and  your  effects ;  and, 
lun^ishfid  with  provisions  for  twenty  days, 
hasten  to  Tefflis,  our  appointed  rendea. 
vous.  Your  militia  shall  be  led  by  the 
marshal  of  the  nobility  or  his  deputy,  fbr 
each  canton,  and  I  will  joih  to  them  a 
part  of  the  victorious  Russian  armies. 
We  shall  advance  together  against  the 
enemies  of  our  tranquillity,  and,  with  the 
help  of  God,  defeat  the  faithless  Persians. 
Let  us  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  The 
army  expected  from  Russia  will  soon  ar- 
rive, and  then  we  will  carry  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  Persia  itself,  and  take  two- 
fold vengeance  in  the  interior  of  Persia, 
lor  all  the  oppression  and  violence  that 
Geof^iahas  suffered  from  the  Persians, 
and  for  the  mtscbiefs  which  they  so  inso- 
lently again  do  to  us.  Give  me,  there- 
lore, -an  opportunity  to  acquaint  our  most 
gracious  emperor  of  the  exeniplatrv  leal 
vrhicb  you  have  constantly  shown,  during 
sQy  government  of  this  province,  that  i 
anay  solicit  for  yon  prooA  of  his  minesty's 
favour,  of  which  the  treacherous  Tartars 


Commercial  letters  from  Georgia  men- 
tion that  agents  from  the  King  of  Persia 
sdono  have  made   themselves    unworthy,  -have  arrived  at  tlie  head-quarters  of  Gene- 
After  tlib  proclamation  of  mine,  none  of     ral  Yermoloff,  to  treat  provisionally  for  a 


you  can  excuse  himself  by  saying  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  serving  bis  own  county 
and  the  state.  While  I  thus  summon  you 
to  the  path  of-  honour  and  glory,  and  the 
restorstion  of  the-  security  oT  our  families, 
I  am  convinced  that  you  wifl  attend  to  it 
•eoording  to  your  duty  as  Christians,  and 
as  bownd  by  your  oath  of  allegiance  to 
yiMir  emperor.  With  these  sentiments  you 
will  gain  such  advantages  over  tlie  Per- 
slans  as  the  Kisilbashians  have  not  long 
expected  from  the  Georgians  themselves. 
I  hope  that  the  nobles  will  give  the  war-  ^ 

riors  and  the  peasants  the  first  example  of     '^^Ja^,  l^n.  ll 
valour,  and  of  a  general  rising  m  arms 
againet  our  enemies. 

-  **  You  know,  then,  in  Uie  midst  of  the 
most  profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  the 
I^rsians  have  attacked  bur  troops,  ravaged 
the  open  country  of  Schurager,  and  car- 
ried off  captive  the  peaoefbl  inhabiunts, 
who,  confiding  in  the  existing  friendly 
reiatioDs  t»etween  the  two  sovereigns, 
lived,  without  any  apprehension,  close  to 
the  fronticni  of  Persia.  Persian  troops 
advanced  at  the  same  time  into  the  pro- 
▼ince  of  Karabascb. 

<'  The  absurd  reports  which  were  spread 
tV>^the  Russian  troops  were  employed  in 
^letling  ^sturfaanoes  in  the  interior,  -and 
a  certain  Send  Mnlla  seduced  by  the  pre- 
seats  of  the  grandees  of  Persia,  have 
caused  this  war  to  be  undertaken,  though 
General- Prince  Mensikoff,  in  whom  his 
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suspension   of  arms  between  Persia  and 
JRussUi.^[Gaxette  de  France,  Jan.  14. 


German  Papers  of  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuary state  that  orders  have  been  sent  from 
St.  Petersburgh  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  in  Georgia  to  suspend 
offensive  operations  against  the  Persians, 
and  only  to  maintain  the  line  of  the 
Araxes.  This  intelligence  is  regarded  as 
the  precursor  of  peace,  and  entiie  credit  is 
given  to  British  mediation  for  these  pacific 
indications  on  the  part  of  Russia. — ^[Leit- 


TOUTXCS  OF   RUSSIA   AKD  PSSSXA. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  quesdon 
between  this  country  and  Persitf  may  be 
said  to  divide  themselves  into  two  bmnches ; 
first,  aa  relates  to  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  faith  of  treaties ;  secondly, 
as  relates  to  the  obvious  delicacy  of  our 
positldn  with  regard  to  Russia.  The  for. 
mer  of  these  difficulties  involves  princi. 
pally  the  following  consideration  :— Waa 
the  present  war  provoked  by  the  aggres. 
sions  of  Persia  or  of  Russia?  If,  as  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  Russian  authorities  in 
Georgia  has  been  one  series  of  provoca* 
tions,  tending  to  excite  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm  on  the  part  of  Persia,  the  mere  fact 
of  hostile  incursion  beyond  a  gratuitously 

2  p  assumed 
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assumed  line  of  dematcalioo,  would  neigf 
in  the  superior  consideration  of  the  causes 
\vliicb  induced  such  an  incursion.  Rus- 
we  know,  has  asserted  boldly  that  her  • 


*i 


sia 

territories  have  been  invaded  by  Persia; 
and  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  comparative 
power  of  tlie  two  empires,  to  bear  tlie  for- 
mer complaining  of  an  attack  by  the  latt^*, 
is  as  if  a  lubberly  athletic  fellow,  six  feet 
high,  were  to  attempt  to  justify  the  vio- 
lent chastisement  of  a  crippled  dwarf,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  assaulted  by 
him. 

Persia,  on  the  other  band,  alleges  that  has  not  hesitated  to  make  it  matter  of  for- 
she  is  the  aggrieved  party :  and  the  object  mal  complaint  even,  at  different  periods, 
of  Mr.  Wil lock's  mission  to  this  country  that  the  Persian  troops  are  commanded  by 
is  to  satisfy  the  British  Government  of  English  oflRcers,  clothed  in  English  tmi- 
tiiis  fact.  The  consequence  of  such  proof  forms,  and  supplied  with  English  arms, 
would  be,  the  demand  for  immediate  as.     A  British  officer.  Major  Hart,  is  genera- 


sia* "  No  Britisli  n»ii|iftcv  ^.««ld  ptMively 
look  on,  and  see  Persia  at  the  ieat  of 
Russia :  and  it  is  tliis  jmperatif e  duty, 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  highest  oooaidetv- 
tions  of  national  policy*  as  well  as  of  na- 
tional interests,  which  brings  us  into.  ooK 
lision  with  Russia,  in  the  way  glanced  at 
by  the  second  branch  of  the  difficulties, 
which  we  have  described  as  belonging  to 
this  question. 

Russia  has  always  viewed  wUh  uBdi&. 
guised  jealousy  the  ascendancy  of  English 
influence  in  the  councils  of  Persia.     She 


sistance,  as  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  We  ad- 
mit the  difficulty  of  the  proof,  and  we 
are  aware  of  tlie  manifold  considerations 
which  would  make  us  more  inclined  to 
assume  the  office  of  a  mediator  rather  than 
that  of  a  protector.  We  are  bound  to  assist 
Persia  in  case  of  invasion  ;  but,  as  in  the 
question  of  Portugal,  our  f  rst  efforts  will 
l»e  to  avert  tlie  necessity  of  assistance,  by 
amicable  interference  between  the  belli- 
gerents, llwse  efforts  have  not  been 
wanting ;  with  what  effect  they  have  been, 


lissimo  of  the  Persian  forces ;  the  physician 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  Abbas  Mirga,  Dr. 
Cormick,  is  an  Englisliman.  Colonel 
Macdonald  Kluneir,  the  British  cbarg6- 
d*affiiires,  was,  at  the  date  of  the  laatad** 
vices,  with  the  King  of  Persia,  who  was 
then  about  to  proceed  to  the  frontiers  to 
join  the  Crown  Prince.  In  short,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment  is  put  in  motion,  inunediately  or 
remotely,  by  English  agents  and  by  Eng- 
lish influence.  It  may  be  remarked,  too, 
that,    within    a  yery   recent  period,   all 


or  may  continue  to  be  nuide,  remains  aa  -   foreigners,  except  the  English,  were  or- 


yet  undecided. 

It  has  been  said,  England  is  not  bound 
to  support  Persia  in  any  war  she  may 
choose  to  provoke  by  her  own  conduct. 
By  the  strict  interpretation  of  treaties, 
"England  certainly  is  not  bound  to  the  ful- 
filment of  such  large  and  comprehensive 
obligations ;  but,  by  considerations  of  ge- 
neral policy,  she  might  And  it  difficult  to 
escape  from  them. 


dered  to  quit  tlie  Persian  territory.  These 
are  circumstanees  which  disturb  the  repose 
of  tlte  Russian  cabinet,  in  its  dreaoDS  c»f 
Eastern  policy.  They  constitute  a  barrier, 
which  it  is  fblt  must  be  overleaped  or  re- 
moved at  no  distant  day.  Already  in  the 
possession  of  this  ascendancy,  tbe^ghleifc 
interference  of  England  is  viewed  with 
increased  jealousy  and  alarm ;  and  her 
mediation  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  aa 


A  long  series  of  petty  provocations,  of     proceeding  not  from  a  disinterested  friend, 


Unfriendly  acts,  of  irritating  circumstances, 
might  be  studiously  persevered  in,  to  goad 
Persia  into  a  specific  act  of  aggression, 
such  -act  being  a  pretext  anxiously  de- 
sired, to  give  a  plausible  colour  to  medi- 
tated schemes  of  ambition.  These  provo- 
cations, too,  might  be  so  ambiguously 
eontrived  and  executed,  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  of  demonstration  that 
they  bore  the  character  of  grievances. 
Las^^,  this  whole  system  of  progressive 
and  increasing  injuries,  might  be  framed 
with  special  reference  to  the  relations 
known  to  exist  between  this  country  and 
Persia,  so  as  to  weaken,  in  the  first  in- 
atance,  the  claims  of  the  latter,  and  para- 
Ijfxe  the  interposition  of  the  former.  Tbit^ 
we  say,  is  a  possible  case.  Bu^  suppoa- 
iug  it  now -to  exist,  and  in  its  most  com- 
plicated shape  (which,  however,  we  are 
fftt  from  isdmitting),  then,  we  repeat,  <<  the 
general  policy  of  the  country  would  step 
ip,  to  ^protect  Persia  from  becoming  a 
proving,  or  pacbalic,  as  it  were,  of  Hus- 


but  from  an  interested  partisan.  •  Hex 
suggestions  consequently  are  received  with 
distrust;  not  because  they  are  unfriendly 
or  impolitic,  but  beeauae  they  are  met  1^ 
preconceived  notipns  of  their  selfish  origin. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  difficultiea 
of  any  mediation  are  great,  if  not  insu- 
perable. 

Englapd,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  no 
stranger  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rue- 
sia ;  nor  does  she  oooceal  from  hemlf  the 
contingency,  however  remote^  by  which 
those  projects  may  operate  upon  our  enn 
pire  in  the  East.  While  we  cootinue  to 
hold  Persia,  as  our  fast  and  firm  all  j,  all 
dancer  in  that  quarter  is  dumerical ;  but 
intrigue  and  open  force,  without  positively 
increasing  the  danger,  may  reduce  us  to  the 
necessity  of  onerous  measures  of  preveih 
tion.  A  government  like  that  of  Ruada, 
essentially  military  in  all  its  principle^ 
must  always  have  a  tendency  to  distuifa 
the  pacific  relatione  of  other  states.  Se- 
quent wars,  of  BOOM  description  or  olher^ 
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am  flmoag  iu  oecesnlies;  ilwy  are  the 
conditions  of  its  existencek  Hence  the 
difliculty,  «t  all  timefl,  of  keeping  each  A 
govermuept  witbiti  thoee boundaries  which 
are  neoessary  for  ^e  tranquillity  of  sur* 
naundiog  nstions*  Bngland  bat  expe^ 
rieneed  this  difficulty  on  more  than  one 
recent  occasion  |  4nd  she  will  now  ba^e 
figaih  to  contend  with  It. 

It  tn^y  6nter  into  the  calculations  of 
Russian  statesmen,  influenced  by  tbe 
poUcy  £lf  other  cabinets,  as  well  as  by  the 
growing  ambition  of  Russia  herself,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century^  to  exercise  a 
control  over  the  politics  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, that  the  ascendancy  of  England  in 
that  quarter  is  susceptible  of  check,  by 
playing  off  against. her  the  interests  she 
fias  at  stake  in  the  East.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  affirm,  positively,  that  the  events 
DOW  passing  in  the  Pettinsula  are  compli- 
cated with  those  which  «re  taking  place 
in  Persia;  but  there  are  many  things 
which  would  surprise  us  more,  tlian  to 
And  toe  power  of  Russia  thus  put  in  mo- 
tion, as  an  experiment,  to  divert  6ut  ener- 
gies^ and  intimidate  our  policy,  by  those 
who  dread  the  one  Itnd  cordially  hate  the 
.other.  The  future,  and  not  a  very  distant 
future,*  may  disclose  grave  matters  con- 
nected with  this  subject. — \_New  Times. 


Information  has  been  received  at  St. 
PMersburgh  from  Onnburg,  dated  the 
SSd  of  Not.,  as  follows  :—<*  The  Khan  of 
BucCiaria  is  dead ;  his  eldest  son  succeeds 
bi».  The  ambassador  sent  to  our  court 
l|y  dia  Khan  of  Khiva  has  arrived  at  the 
ibrt  of  Soraiaebikoff,  on  the  line  of  the 
BoMNiml;  he  brings  with  him  two  eleu 
phants  and  seven  hones^  desdncd  tA  a 
piiOBMJt  to  fais  majesty  the  emperor." 


^HU  of  dFniitre^ 

Letters  from  the  Isle  dfe  France,  df 
August  last,  say  that,  by  a  decision  of  the 
£nglidi  Gotchrnroent  in  that  colony,  above 
400  inhabitants  of  the  island  had  been 
^Mced  to  leave  it.  These  exiled  colonists 
sire  Wvndimen,  who,  having  been  received 
In  the  Isle  since  it  hbs  been  occupied  by 
Ihe  Bng1i4k«  bad  married  there,  and 
bought  estates,'  but  hod  not  been  odmitfcd 
10  take  the  oath  of  aliegianice,  though 
tliey  Usd  solMted  to  do  so.-  The  tiame  let- 
t^rv  affirnf  fhtat  tto  plot,  tto  subiect  of  dis. 
'«oiiMtil,  has  gf  ven  -occasion  fo  this  extni- 
ordinary  and  barbarous  measure,  Which 
4»  EoglUt  Government  ii»  tb6«gbt  it 
proper  to  take.— [I'VauAi  Papers.  - 


e»^t  of  <9ooli  fl^otiir. 

KVEDSb  or  A  MlSsiONAAV. 

Mr.  Sdnnelen,  missionary  of  the  Lon. 
don  Missionary  Society,  has  arrived  in 
Cape  Town,  from  Great  Namacqualand^ 
and  has  brought  the  melancholy  intelK^ 
gence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.'Threlfalf, 
Wesleyon  missionary.  Mr.  Tht«]laU^  it 
appears,  left  Kamnriesberg,  Little  'N»- 
aacqualaad,  about  August  last,  occonv 
panied  by  two  men,  belonging  to  that 
missionak^  station,  on  an  intended  jour- 
ney of  discovery  to  the  Damani's  country, 
with  the  view  of  selecting  a  suitable  6pot 
-near  the  coast  for  the  estahlkhmont  of  a 
-missionary  station.  When  he  arrived  at 
Kommanoup,  in  sreat  Namacqyaland, 
the  chief  strongly  advised  him  to  return; 
but  be  ^ietermined  upon,  going  Awward 
and  prosecuting  fais  intended  jourtaey. 
.After  having  obtained  some  necessaiy 
articles,  and  hired  a  guide  and  -  seversl 
men  to  accompany  him,  he  proceeded 
forward.  A ,  few  days  after  tliey  left 
.  Kammanoup,  they  arrived  at  a  Bush- 
.  man  raul,  where  Mr.  ThrelfaJl,  and  the 
two  men  who  accompanied  him.  froin 
Kammiesberg»  were  murdered  by  .their 
treacherous  guide  and  bis  compani(>nf. 
One  of  the  meii  was  shot  whilst  a&leep, 
and  tlie  other  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  T. 
fled  to  a  bush,  but  was  pursued  and 
wounded  by  a  musket-sfiot,  when  a  Sush- 
man,  instigated  by  the  villainous  guide, 
pierced  him  near  the  heart  with  his  assagai, 
and  killed  him.  A  Bushman,  who  w^s 
at  the  kraal  on  the  night  the  murder  was 
committed,  fled,  and  gave  the  informa- 
tion to  the  people  belonging  to  Mr.  Schme- 
len*s  station.  The  guide  was  afterwaras 
seen  wearing  the  clothes  of  Mr.  Threlfal), 
and  the  place  where  the  assagai  entered 
the  1)ody  was  distinctly  visible. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Schmelen 
was,  at  the  same  time,  on  a  similar 
journey,  and  was  preserved  to  accom- 
plish it  in  safety.  He  travelled  beyond 
Woolwich  Bay,  and  reached  the  coast, 
where  a  vessel  was  stranded  a  few 
years  ago. — {^SoUlh  African  Advertisa:, 
May  17.. 

ALOOA   BAY. 

Ships  off  the  Cape  and  intending  to  go 
into  Algoa  day,  either  for  shelter  from 
north-west  winds  or  for  refreshments,  may 
find  (he  following  remarks  useful. 

The  high  range  of  mountains  of  which 
Craggy  Mountain  forms  part,  are  situated 
about  thirty  miles  from  die  beach,  ihe 
range  terminating  about  north  from  Cspc 
Recife.  About  six  miles  to  the  wesbrard 
of  Cape  Recife  hills  of  moderate  height 
commence,  and  extend  to  Cape  St.  Fnm- 
cis.  Tbesie  hilb  are  about  one  milc^  and 
in  some  places  half-a-ialley  ftom  tha  beach, 
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tnd  Me  In  mmy  'pbKcs.covflred  wUh  wood 
to  tlfe  top,  and  nave  in  general  a  fertile 
■ppcaraiicc.  From  the  eait  .end  of  thete 
billa  to  Cape  Recife  the  shore  is  low, 
with  nnd-htlls,  and  in  some  places,  bush. 
Cape  Recife  is  tow  and  rocky  ;  the  shore 
is  bold  to  q)proach,  and  the  sea  breyiks  at 
all  times  on  the  rocks.      .   . 

If  bound  into  the  Bay  with  a  north- 
west wind,  round  the  point  as  close,  as 
possible,  and  haul  into  the  sandj  beach, 
keeping  five  fathoros  about  one  nule  from 
the  beach:  keep  this  distance  to  Rocky 
Point,  which  you  may  also  round  dose, 
as  there  are  no  dangers  but  what  may  be 
seen,  and  you  will  fetch  into  the  anchor- 
age in  one  tack.  Following  these  direc 
tions  you  will  pass  inside  of  the  Roman 
Rock.  Horsburgh*s  directions  for  this 
danger  are  very  correct;  it  is  a fiinnacle, 
and  difficult  to  find  out  in  a  boat ;  it  has 
-six  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  and  the  sea 
only  breaks  in  southerly  gales. 

When  off  Rocky  Point  you  wiU  see  a 
pyramid  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay :  the 
town  is  under  this  mark.  The  fort  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  Baker*s 
River  runs  close  to  the  southward  of  the 
fort.  The  whale  fishery  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Bay,  which  you  pass. 

In  working  in,  stand  well  over  to  the 

-  northern  side  of  the  Bay  ;  diere  is  no  dan- 
ger, and  you  may  stand  into  four  fhthoms. 
Anchor  as  directed  by  Horsbut^,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  from  the 
beach.  An  opening  in  the  sand-hills, 
where  the  boats  are  hauled,  with  the  flag- 
staff before  the  resident's  house,  is  also  a 
good  mark.  When  in  sight  from  the  town, 
a  boat  will  be  sent  off  with  a  person  to 

'  point  out  the  anchorage.     You  may  also 

-conmunicate  by  telegraph. 

The  town  has  during  the  last  three  years 
much  increased.  There  may  be  about 
100  Iiouses,  a  good  hotel,  four  butchers' 
and  four  bakers*  shops.  Supplies  of  all 
sorts  may  be  had  in  abundance,  and  on 
moderate  terms.  The  present  price  is, 
for  a  Ikt  bullock  weighing  600  Ibe.  S5s„ 
s  fiit  sheep  8s.,  turkejrs  3s.,  fowls  6d., 
ducks  96,  each,  geese  ls.-6d.,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  pumpkms,  and  other  vegetables 
in  plenty  and  reasonable.  Fhiit  may  be 
had  all  the  year  round ;  fish  of  most  excel- 

.  lent  quality  may  be  had  in  •  great  plenty, 
and  dieap;  Oysters  may  be  caught  on 
the  rocks ;  salt  may  be  had  in  abundance 
for  about  10s.  per  ton.  Salted  meat  may 
be  had  in  any  quantity. 

Utenhague  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
district,  and  is  about  eighteen  miles  from 
the  Bay,  with  a  good  carriage-road.  Gra- 
ham's Town  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
Albany  district,  where  most  of  the. settlers 
are  loaited,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  from 
the  Bay.  The  country  around  the  Bay  is 
fine,  and  abounds  with  game,   such  as 


bifcks,  phcaaants,  partridges,  haraS|  quaila» 
ioipes,  and  wild  duck.  A  cfaul^  is 
building  in  the  Bay,  and  a  nwdicri  nan 
is  always  stationed  at  the  place  and  •  at 
Utenh^ue.  The  exports  from  the  Bay 
may  be  about  2,500  tpn^  conststing  of 
ivory,  gum,  hides,  skins,  butter,  soap, 
cheese,  aloes,  fat,  sah  meat,  salt,  and 
ostrich  feathers,  llie  winds  blow  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  from  N.W.,  when  the 
Bay  is  quite  smooth.  The  south-easters 
seldom  blow  home,  and  prevail  most  be- 
tween the  montlis  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February. 

The  thermometer  varies  finom  SCP  to 
6CP  in  the  winter,  and  from  70^  to  75°  in 
the  summer  months. 

Latitude  by  Honburgh  3i9  2f  south, 
longitude  259  42^  east.— [J9om6ay  Courier, 
May  25. 

TAX  urex  KxwspAPxas. 
Hie  following  ordinance,  dated  ^Sd 
October,  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  all 
newspapers  printed  within  the  colony  (in 
addition  to  a  tax  of  one  penny  recemly 
levied  upon  every  copy  of  a  paper  trans- 
mitted through  the  general  post  at  Cape 
Town),  has  ^n  published  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Cape. 

Ordinance  fir  levying  a  Stamp  Duty  on 
printed  Newspapertf  and  certain  other 
Periodical  Workt, 

1.  It  jsexpedient  to  levy' a  stamp  duty 
on  newspapers,  and  certain  other  periodi- 
cal works  printed  and  published  in  this 
colony,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
tariff  annexed  to  the  prodamatioils  of  the 
:K)th  April  and  10th  Dec.  1824.  From 
the  commencement  of  this  ordinance  there 
sliall  be  collected  and  paid  in  this  oolony, 
for  and  in  respect  of  the  several  articles, 
matters,  or  things  described  in  the  sche- 
dule to  the  ordinaooe  annexed  (excepting 
thoee  standing  under  the  head  of  exemp- 
tions), the  several  duties  as  therein  re- 
spectively inserted  and  described ;  and  that 
there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid,  for,  and 
in  respect  of,  all  sucbaitidesy  ^matters,  or 
things,  as  are  described  in  the  said  wdtn^ 
dule^  the  several  allowances  therein  set 
forth;  and  that  the  aaid  sdiedule^  and 
every  clause  therein,  shall  be  deemed  as 
part  of  this  ordinance. 

%  Vfoax  the  commencement  of  this 
ordinance^  any  person  oonricted  of  print- 
ing or  publishing  within  this  colony,  oo 
paper  not  dulv  stamped,  any  newspaper 
or  other  periodical  work,  required  by  this 
ordinance  to  be  stamped,  shall  be  aubject 
to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  fbr  eveiy 
such  offence ;  one-half  whereof  shall  be 
paid  to  the  informer,  and  one-half  to  the 
colonial  treasury. 

3.  This  ordtnanoe  to  be  in  force  frote 
the  1st  January  1827. 

Sdkedule 
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SdUduie  if  Dutiet  on  Newtpapen  €md 

oiker  Pieriodical  Worict  printed  and  pub* 

StkedinthuCohny, 

Any  newspaper,  or  paper  containing 
public  news,  intelligenoe,  or  occurrences^ 
•and  not  exceeding  one  8beet*>one  penny. 

For  every  additional  half-sheet  thereof 
-^one  half-penny. 

Any  almanack  or  calendar  made  to  serve 
ibr  any  year,  or  time  less  than  a 


Any  almanack  or  calendar  made  to  serve 
Ibr  any  longer  time  than  a  year,  or  for 
several  years— three  shillings. 

Any  colonial  directory— sit  pence. 

SekedtUe  of  AUowance*  for  the  Purduue  if 
Siampgenumeraied  in  the  foregoing  Re- 
morkSm 

To  any  person  who  shall  bring  paper  to 
the  stamp-office,  in  Cape  Town,  to  be 
stamped,  or  who  shall  buy  stamped  paper 
there,  the  duties  whereof  shall  amount  to 
ten  pounds  or  upwards,  an  allowance  of 
ten  pounds  Ibr  every  hundred  pounds, 
upon  prompt  payment  of  the  duty  upon 
such  paper  so  bought  or  stamped. 

JBxemjHions  from  the  Duties   on  Papers^ 

containing  jnUUic   News,     IntelHgencef 

and  Occurrences, 

Acts  of  Parliament,  proclamations,  or- 
ders in  council^  ordinances,  government 
minutes,  and  acts  of  state,  or  other  mat- 
ters, printed  by  order  of  his  Majesty  or 
of  the  Colonial  Government. 

Any  paper  containing  a  single  advertise^ 
menty  printed  and  dispersed  ■eparatel}*, 
save  and  except  hand-bills,  as  specified  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  10th  Dec.  1824, 
article  6. 

Daily  accounts  or  bills  of  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  and  prices  cutr^t. 

MAaUAOBS. 

Oct,  7.  Ltoot.  Steele,  kalfrpay  H.U.  60di  regt» 
to  Min  A<  C  LMMwman. 

17.  The  Rev.Wm.  DUot,  to  Geocglna  Johsmuw 
you^ett  daughter  of  Ihe  ISte  W.  CeUwefi,  Bw|. 


JM.«9b  Ji 


nXATRS. 

Anfustus  WiUiaini»iQn  of  Cspt 
O..Si|foiir,  so^  18  months. 

CtaeTi  AtGnlunii't  Town,  Seri.  Mi^   J.  Pitt, 
Hesog  tlieCape  Inflmtry,  egsd  4fc    . 


VoIfitiMMu 

sXirowtcH  isuLUns. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Wm. 
B,  Jackson,  of  the  brig  Harbinger,  dated 


at  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  March  d*, 
16S6,  received  vid  Canton,  at  Philadel- 
phia {— 

<*  On  the  90th  of  January,  the  store  in 
which  were  my  goods  was  broken  open, 
and  sefveml  bales  carried  off.  I  inune- 
diately  called  on  Pitt,  and  demanded  a 
search,  declaring,  that  unless  my  goods 
were  restored  and  damages  paid,  I  would 
^  lay  off  the  harbour,  and  capture  every  isUmd 
*  vessel  attempting  to  go  in  or  out.  We 
had  a  search,  and  found  one  pieee,  whieh 
Was  carried  to  FStt,  together  with  the  per- 
son  with  whom  it  was  found.  By  tlie  next 
afternoon  all  was  returned,  except  thirty- 
two  pieces,  Iiondon  prints,  which  Pitt 
said  he  con  Id  not  get.-  The  reason  was, 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  chief.  -I  then 
presented  a  bill  for  4516  dollars  5  Cents 
ibr  tlie  missing  goods,  and  140doUartfiir 
damagts,  which  he  accepted  and  agreed 
to  pay.  *  Pkwrious  to  its  being  settled, 
however,  Pitt  became  deranged,  and  haa 
since  been  unable  to  transact  business.  I 
waited  for  a  Ibrtnight  in  hopes  of  his  gal- 
ting  better,  when,  finding  there  was  no 
chance  of  i^  I  presented  my  bill  to  Boke, 
the  governor,  and  demanded  payment.  He 
demurred;  Tbis  morning  I  succeeded  in 
getting  his  name  to  an  oUigation,  binding 
himself  to  make  the  thieves  deliver  to  my 
agent  here,  within  four  months,  80  piiculs 
of  good  clean  wood,  which,  at  the  island 
price,  10  dollars  per  picul,  is  800  doHars. 
Having  finished  this,  I  am  now  vrindiog 
up  my  concesns  here^  and  shall  be  off  in  a 
few  days.*' 

FrrcAiaN*8  uulnd. 
Letters  from  Rio  Janeiro  state,  that  in- 
formation  has  been  received  there  of  the 
Blossom  frigate  having  touched  at  Pitcaim*s 
Island,  in  the  South  Sea,  where  some 
years  since  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty 
had  found  a  retreat.  Old  Adams,  the 
last  survivor  of  these  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals,  was  living,  and  in  good  health. 
Hie  population  had  so  much  increased, 
that  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  and 
other  purposes,  was  beginning  to  be  felt ; 
and  fears  were  entertained  'Of  if  greater 
diminution  of  this  valuable. article/  from 
the  increasing  number  of  dwellings  nece^- 
saiy  for  the  inhabitants.  It  is  added,  that 
Adams  wished  for  some  of  his  community 
to  be  removed  to  New  Holland,  many  ex- 
pressing their  desire  for  such  a  proceeding. 
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9otHtti»t  to  ft^Utir  SftdttlXittntt. 


W<  are  wttbout  m>«rf  iVolB  Cdcutt% 
tM  there  have  been  no  arrivals  since  our  last 
number  was  published. 

The  absence  of  the  interesting  intelli- 
geooe  which  the  next  files  of  newspapers 
Will  dottbtleas  bring,  affords. us  anoppor^ 
tnnity  to  insert  the  following ezeellent  arti- 
de  from  the  CtdimttA  Gwemm&nt  Gaxkte 
of  June  8,  on  the  subject  of  the  late  war. 

.  The  occurrence,  course,  ami  conse- 
qnnnces  of  the  Burman  war  are  likely*  if 
w«  vuiy  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
lliBj  Imve  already  been  adverted  ta  in  Par- 
:liament,  ta  become  the  subject  of  much 
iXm  miioni  at  least  aa  iar  as  the  anu'ci* 
Mfted  rfiortnesa  of  the  session  may  admit; 
In  the  handsy  however^  of  thoae  who  make 
the  war  n  plea  for  an  attack  upon  minic* 
•tarai  we  do  not  think  the  subject  wiU  re^ 
orfvn  much  satisfactory  elucidation,  and, 
tat  the  sake  of  the  English  public,  ure 
CDiiM  wish  that  a  more  efficient  opptf*. 
flition»  one  more  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  energies  of  its  deij^nden,  had  made  it 
tfaor  theme.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
jlfaat  abundant  nusoonception  will  go  fordi  i 
they  tnay,  perhapa,  exercise  a  temporary 
influence  upon  the  public  mind,  but  it 
ican  be  but  ephemeral.  The  official  pa* 
pers  already  publislied  at  home,,  have  in«> 
deed  placed  the  occasion  of  the  war  beyond 
cavil ;  and  those  wlio  so  loudly  announce 
interminable  delay  and  ultimate  disap- 
pointment, are  little  aware  how  prompt  a 
falsification  menaces  their  predictions. 

The  spirit  of  the  court  of  Ava,  which 
made  war  with  that  court  inevitable,  has 
already  been  dwelt  upon  in  our  columns^ 
and  exhibited  fn  its  real  colours,  upon 
grounds  of  the  most  authentic  character. 
For  these,  we  may  be  perraitted  to  observe, 
we  have  not  been  indebted  io  our  official 

{iretenuons  excTusively,  and  that  particu- 
arly  in  the  communications  signed  '<  Kos. 
tnoupolites,"  we  have  been  (he  means  of 
submitting  to  the  public,  evidence  in 
which  we  do  not  fear  to  demand  their  im- 
plicicc  onfidencee ;  evidence  which  it  would 
disgrace  to  place  in  competition  with  the 
nameless  correspondence  to  whlcfa,'  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  India-House,  and  even 
in  Parliament,  allusion  has  been  so  fre- 
quently  and  so  fearlessly  made. 

To  proceed  farther  with  any  inquiry  of 
this  nature,  therefore,  might  seem  a  very 
unnecessary  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
our  readers ;  but  as  the  return  of  tnnquil- 
lity  has  necessarily  extended  our  intercourse 
with  the  Burmese,  and  has,  consequently, 
enlarged  our  range  of  inquiry,  as  well  as 
improved  its  chvacter,  we  have  been  en- 


abled  to  gather  much  additional  inforatut- 
lion  on  a  variety  of  topics  connected  with 
the  war,  which  confirm  the  aoeoracy  of 
the  views  we  have  hitherto  taken  of*  it, 
and  which,  as  further  tending  tOL establish 
tlie  real  merits  of  the  case,  we  shall  lay 
beAire  our  readers  at  favounybie  opportu- 
nities, .until  eur  naiterials  are  exhausted.. 

We  have  all  along  maintained  that  war 
was  inevitables  that  the  Uunnese  Arere 
determined  to  fight,  and  any  compromise 
of  our  public  character,  any  degradation 
to  which  the  extreme  of  endurance  could 
havesUwped,  could  have  deferred  it  but 
for  a  brief  period.  >  Accordingly  we  leery 
from  various  sources  that  such  waa  the 
case,  and  that  this  ardour  for  action  was 
inspired  by  the  certainty  of  victory.  The 
English  were  regarded  as  pusillanimoua 
foes^  with,  whom  to  contend  was  conquest  { 
the  generid  impression  in  the  minds  of 
prince  and  people  was,  that  we  were  pa- 
tient because  we  were  afraid  ;  tl>e  common 
language  at  court,  and  it  was  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  very  firit  persons,  sudi  as 
the  King's  eldest  sister,  the  Prince  of 
Sarawadi,  and  others,  was,  '*  tlie  Enfflisb 
have  conquered  the  Hindus,  who  have 
puny  fhimes  and  no  courage,  but  tliey 
have  never  yet  fought  with  the  Burmans, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear  :- 
they  are  evidently  afraid  to  encounter  us — 
they  always  propose  to  treat  when  any  dis- 
putes occur  upon  the  frontier;  and  we 
have  enly  to  go  to  war  with  them  to  drive 
them  to  the  remote  island  whence  they 
have  come.**  As  far  back  as  1S22  it  wafe 
predicted,  and  generally  believed,  that  the 
heir  apparent,  then  a  child  about  1 1  ycara 
of  age,  should,  when  he  arrived  at  malu 
hood^  rule  over  the  Kulas  countries,  or 
those  inhabited  by  people  having  caste,  or 
in  other  words,  British  India---the  Bur- 
tfiane  ditdngnieliing  the  Hindus  -and  Eu- 
ropeans  a»:  blade  and  white  Kula,  All 
who  have  ever  reaided  in  theoounCry  havt 
expressed  their  conviction  that,  Arom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  king  to 
the  beggar,  ibeBftrtina  weie  hot  for  the 
war,  confiding  in  an  easy  conquest,  and 
certain  of  ample  booty.  The  English,  it 
Was  commonly  said,  were  traders  and  navi- 
gators^-they  might  be  strong  at  sra,  biit 
were  helpless  on  shore,  and  so  unfit  were 
they  for  military  enterprise,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  hire  the  effeminate  natives  of 
India  to  fight  their  battles  for  them. 

With  this  mean  estimate  of  our  valour 
was  combined  a  strong  jealpusy  of  our 
dominion.  When  a  map  of  India,  with 
the  Burman  territory  and  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  was  submitted  tp  the  king  in 
1819;   he  observed  that  the  country  of 
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tl|e  fttnas^n  %ts;  of  dMprQpprtipiMte  ez- 
Iflnt  aD4  much  t^  Wge*  }%  WM  on  this 
9eciisi<^  tbAt  tbe  ijMr««ioa  of  Aiam  was 
•resolved  ouu  UpoQ  the  roluni  of  Uw 
tBaadl^U  from  tke  ixAiqu^tof  ihafc  eouor 
jury,  ifi  I8^».  vcijiows  «nidl08.of  pjMiMler 
jr^joe  144  tHB/ore  tti^  kiag»  ata  public  levee^ 
amongst  vhicit  ifore  two  Kngli^  dogs  { 
and  tSe  BoQdula  isrsaid.  to  bave  told:tho 
|uqg|-  Ibat  haviog  punsu^  tbe  fugitive 
into  th«  Boglish  territoryt  and  made 
many  iNrisoocrB,  be  was  only  indooed  to 
retiro  by  tbe  eoosideration  tbat  tbe  two 
states  were  on  teitns  of  amity,,  biifc  if  tbe 
king  wisbed  to  posBese  Bengal  be  would 
4ifldertake  to  subdue  it  wUb  tbe  loreigoers 
aiibject  to  Avst  without  requiring  a  single 
Bunoan  soldier.  This  brave,  but  mis^ 
Uikoa  chief,  was  mainly  instrumental  to 
the  immediate  occurrenee  of  tbe  war,  as 
1)0  n^ver  ceased  to  importune  bis  router 
to  allow:  bim  to  conquer  Bengal ;  and,  on 
«ne  occasion,  ordered  pfeparations  to  be 
ipad^  for  equipping  a  fleet,  with  which  be 
.m.to  capture  Qiitlagong,  and  thenoe 
fpil  up  tlie  Hoegbly.  to  Calcutta.  Nor 
waa  tbe  Bandula  tbe  only  adviser  of  bis 
master  in.  these  Ul-guide<l  councils;  tbe 
courtiers  generally  edioed  bis  opinion,  and 
|be  persons  nearest  tbe  crown  were  strong- 
ly impressed  witli  similar  sentiments. 

It  is  also  undeniable,  that  tbe  court  of 
Ava  seriously  considered  tbe  British  go* 
vemment  as  usurping  some  of  its  juet 
rights*  and  appropriating,  terriioiy  which 
belonged  to  Ava.  It  was  not  an  unmean- 
ing vaunt  tbat  demanded  tlie  lower  part  of 
Bengal  from  tbe  Marquis  of  Hastings,  but 
tbe  deliberate  repetition  of  a  claim  familiar 
p}  tbe  every«day  remarks  of  courtiers  and 
people,  llie  kingdom  of  Arracan,  it  was 
urged,  formerly  extended  to.  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bbagiratbi,  indoding  Dacca  and 
Moorsbedabad ;  and  as  Arracan  bad  be-* 
oome  a  province  of  the  Burman  empire, 
those  places  also  were  of  right  a  part  of  iu 
dominions ;  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
dq^nity  of  Atb  to  suffer  their  lon^r 
alienation,  and  a  favourable  opportunity 
alone  wte  wanting 'to  effect  their  recovery. 

Nettber  can  any  doubt  be  entertained 
that  the  court  of  Ava  waa  fully  persuaded, 
that  in  any  attack  upon  British  India,  it  \ 
would  be  immediately  assisted  by  the  na- 
tive powers,  and  great  pains  were  taken  by 
its  officers  and  ^  interested  advisers  to 
strengthen  thin  ipipression.  Intercepted  let- 
ters from  some  of  the  party  with  the  liaj 
Gooroo,  whose  presence  at  Lucknow  was 
a  consequence  of  this  policy,  were  intend- 
ed to  confirm  tbe  king  in  this  notion, 
without  much  regard  for  tbe  truth.  Bolder 
measures  of  imposture  were  bad  recourse 
to,  and  persons  calling  themselves  emis- 
saries from  the  nativt  princes  wen*  found 
to  turn  tbe  credulity  of  tbe  court  of  Ava 
in  this  respect  to  account.  Some  short 
time  before  the  war  several  Sikhs  arrived  at 


Ava  who  pre^nded  they  biul'  eeme  fwm 
Ruqjeet  Sinh,  but  had  aofbruinately  lost 
their  credentjiids  in  eiossing  a  river.  'Dtof 
were  civilly  treated,  and  sent  back  with  a 
letter  and  a  sum  of  money  to  each  itidivi* 
dual*  The  court  waa  qot.  quite  satbfied 
of  these  toi-ditoHi  ambasiadors,  but  their 
Bucpesa  inspired  imitator^  and  they  wiei« 
presenUy  sucQceeded  by  sei^etnl  Moham^ 
medans>  who  asaumed  the  persooe  of  en^ 
.voys  from  the  king  of  Qude.  lliey  vwm 
less  fortunate  or  lees  dexteroiw  than. their 
predecessors*  for  upon  being  subjected  lo 
a  little  cro$s-questioniog,  the  impositioa 
was  so  flagrant,  tbat  they  were  tbrawa 
iotopriaon  and  punished  as  ohefttSp 
.  As  if  these  cauaea  were  not-  more  than 
sufficient  to  explain  tbe  determinatioti  of 
tbe  court  of  Ava  to  go  to  war,  wo  have 
another,  in  the  afiVoot  offered  to  its  pride 
by  our  regard  for  tlie  claims  of  humanity, 
in  the  proteoticxi  given  to  tbe  helpless  fu«. 
gitivcs  from  invasion  and  cruelty.  Hiis 
grievance  commeoced  in  1814,  when  tlie 
foUowera  of  Kinbering  fled  into  the  juria«> 
diction  of  Cblttagong,  and  it  waa  mora 
recently  exasperaied  by  tbe  asylum  aH 
forded  to  the  emigrants  firoin  Asam  and 
Casay..  It  is  impoasible  to  question  tba 
existence  of  this  feeling,  as  it  waa  iAani« 
fested  anequivooally  in  all  public- inters 
course  with  the  Burman  authorities ;  and 
just  before  tbe  war  broke  out  it  was 
the  current  report  tlAt  the  Bandula  waa 
about  to  march,  to  redahn  the  fugitivesy  or 
aeixe  them  by  force,  even  though  they 
should  be  secreted  in  tbe  heart  of  CaU 
cutta. 

That  thia  waa  not  a  mere  vulgar  report^ 
we  know  from  different  authorities.  At 
the  eud  of  1SS3,  leviea  of  troops  wcna 
made  in  all  directions.  Three  bodies  of 
troops  moved  from  tbe  capital :  one  under 
the  Bandula,  one  under  Saya  Wooogbee^ 
and  a  thurd  under  Moun  Kyayo.  Tba 
Bandula  proceeding  on  tbe  Jlrtt  cf  Janu- 
ary 1824,  to  Sembewghewn,  wbere  hia 
tnain  force  was  assembled;  he  thenoe 
marched  to  Arracan,  with  orders  to  enter 
the  British  territory,  and  capture  Calcutta^ 
unless  the  fugitives  were  given  up,  and 
tbe  country  on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Bha* 
girathi  was  ceded  to  tbe  Bunnans.  Had 
the  British  declaration  of  war,  therefore, 
been  delayed,  it  would  have  been  of  no 
avail,  as  the  fiat  of  hostile  aggression  had 
actually  gone  forth. 

The  result  of  the  affair  at  Ramoo  served, 
of  course,  only  to  confirm  the  court  of 
Ava  in  the  impressions  which  they  had  so 
long  entertained,  and  these  were  not  in 
the  least  impaired  by  our  occupation  of 
Rangoon.  They  considered  it  as  a  mere 
marauding  Incursion,  and  wen  equally 
surprised  and  delighted  when  they  found 
that,  instead  of  plundering  and  destroying 
the  town,  and  then  re-embarkinjKs  the 
British  forces  remained— the  Knglish,  it 
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WMtiierted,  had  fiilkQ  into  ainArelaid 
by  ^hwnBelfOB  they  wM«-  caught  in  a  net 
which  their  own  hands  had  woTe :  all  was 
alacrity  to  move  against  tiiein,  and  the  only 
apprehension  admitted  was,  that  they 
would  disco? er  their  mistake,  and  decam|& 
before  the  Burman  troops  could  readi 
Jlangoon.  The  king  himself  is  reported 
-to  have  said,  that  be  hoped  the  Kulas 
would  not  run  away  before  the  arrival  of 
his  army,  as  their  fire-arms  would  be  of 
great  service  towards  the  conquest  of  Siam. 
^When  the  Bandula  was  at  Donabew,  on 
his  way  to  join  the  army,  he  gave  out 
that  kk  eiglit  days  he  would  take  his  dinner 
in  the  public  hall  at  Rangoon,  and  aftei^ 
wards  return  thanks  at  the  Sboodagcm  Pa- 
goda, 

The  protracted  operations  befoi^  Ran* 
goon  were  insufficient  to  open  <Iia  sf  es  of 
the  government,  and  the  delay  was  as- 
cribed to  tlie  dilatory  measures  of  the  Ki- 
woongee;  be  was,  accordingly,  displaced) 
and  'fiiongfoa- Woongee,  a  tmve  hot  rash 
officer,  sent  to  supersede  him  :  the  attack 
upon  the  stockade  in  which  he  commanded, 
by  a  smell  hody  of  Europeans,  under 
Colonel  McCrcagb  and  Major  Sale— the 
capture  of  jdie  stockade,  and  the  flight  and 
death  of  the  chief,  iirst  led  the  court  to 
suspect  they  had  underrated  th^  prowess  of 
their  opponents;  the  next  circumstance 
that  tended*  to  ei^ct  a  revolution  in  theiir 
sentiments  was  tho defeat  of  the  Bandula, 
in  his  lilies  before  Rangoon,  and  his  flight : 
a  general  panic  now  took  place  at  court, 
and  it  was  espeeled  that  the  Europeans 
would  immediately  be  at  Ava.  The  check 
we  .sustained  at  Donabew  allayed  the 
alarm,  in  some  degree :  but  the  Burmese 
no  longer  felt  sanguine  of  success,  and 
con$dence  gave  place  to  anxiety  and  ap. 
prehension.  '  In.  all  their  subsequent  ope- 
rattons  the  government,  and  tlie  king 
especially,  .  anticipated  failure,  and  they 
woufd'  gladly  have  negociated.  had  they 
compr^end^  the  nature  of  snch  a  termi- 
nation of  hostilities ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  them  thi^  the  victorious  party  would 
rest  satisfied  with  less  ttian  the  absolute 
subjqgatioQ  of  the  coqntry,  and  they  were 
exceedthglj  at  a  loss  to  und^rsund  the 
proposal  to  treat,  which  was  made  by  Sir 
A.  Campbell j  from  Prome.  The  only 
certain  oonchuioo  was,  that,  if  not  a  trick, 
it  mm  an  act  of  necessity,  imposed  by  the 


sibkdess  of  the  tnops,  by  disturbMces  in 
Upper  Hindustan,  or  by  the  King  of 
England's  disapproving  of  the  war  ;  the 
prevailing  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
King  of  Cochin  China  had  sent  a  fleet  of 
fifty  ships  to  the  aid  of  Burm%  and  a  boat 
was  actually  dispatched  from  Ava  to  com- 
municate with  the  Admiral. 

The  continued  advance  of  the  British 
forces  filled  the  court  with  despair,  and 
they  anticipated,  as  an  inevitable  result, 
the  entire  occupation  of  the  country.  .  The 
policy,  as  well  as  moral  beauty,  of  public 
fiuth,  are' unknown  in  the  Burman  code; 
and  their  reluctance  to  accede  to  our  terma 
chiefly  aroee  from  their  conviction  that  w# 
had  no  intention  of  adhering  to  Ifaem  our* 
selves.  The  instance  of  a  regard  for  ver- 
bal pledge,  which  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Sandford*s  return,  held  out  some  en- 
couragement :  but  the  payment  of  the  sit- 
pulatMl  contribution  wes  a  desperate  expei- 
riment,  and  the  muority  of  the  court  were 
positive  that  the  Englnh  would  take  tiM 
money  and  still  march  on  to  the  capital. 
The  restoration  of  the  six  lacs,  by  Sr  A. 
Campbell,  was  a  circumstance  that  sub- 
verted all  their  ideas  of  policy,  and  omt 
strict  adherence  to  the  stipulations  of  tbf 
treaty,  a  matter  of  as  much  surprise  9m 
delight. 

Tliat  the  war  had  become  unpopular 
with  the  nation  at  large  need  excito  Httto 
wonder ;  the  Burmese  sank  Aom  oiie  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  and  irom  holding  the 
British  in  contempt,  became  afraid  to  en- 
counter them.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
contest  uo  soldiers .  were  to  be  procured, 
except  from  the  lowest  vfigabonds  of  the 
capital,  who  having  received  the  bounty; 
IGO  to  150  tikals,  expended  it  in<  tman 
clothes,  ganja,  and  opium  $  but  when  led 
into  the  field  took  to  their  heels  the  mooMnt 
the  Europeans  advanced  against  them. 
Although  very  unusual  for  the  court  of 
Ava  to  give  any  public  intimation  of  ita 
purposes^  a  royal  edict  was  published  on 
several  occasions  at  Ava,  anuouncing  tiie 
king's  Intention  of  taking  the  field  against 
the  *<  rebel  stranger^'  at  4he  hend'of 
100,000  BurmaAs,  and  the  same  number 
of  Sbans.  There  was  .no  doubt  that  the 
King  never  entertained  any  such  design^* 
and  the  object  of  the  proclamation  ww  to 
encourage  the  chieA  and  people  to  oStt 
their  services  for  the  war. 
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7aB  ftli6vitiff  iiitelii|pBiicCf  wnjcli  ap« 
^  un  ni  ft  liOBQon  wfttunf^  jMipcfy  aki  not 
r^ach  Qt  in-tim^  to  be  iuMrtid  iniu  proptr 
ptan :  it  it,  howerer,  too  hnportint  to  be 
veUijeo  till  next  month* 
80TRtWt  COUKT,  BOUBAT,  Jktly  10, 18d6.^ 
'  Tlie  rale,  ordinance,  and  reguVation, 
IMBiedbj  tbe  Hon.  the  Gorcrnor  in  Coon^ 
ctl  of  BoDibey,  Mtfi  June  1896,  pro- 
liJtiitiBg  the  printing  or  publishing  of  any 
oHrtpaper,'  magasinc,  or  otiier  periodical 
work  contatmng  public  news,  or  strictures 
on  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  govern^ 
ment,  or  any  particular  events  or  tnnsac- 
tibnt  wfaatsoerer,  without  a  license  from 
OovemrncDt^  came  before  the  court  to  be 
r^stered,  as  required  by  law.  The  Judges 
denterad  their  judgments,  mrUulnif  as 
follows: 

'  The  CMoT  JutHce  (Shr  Edward  West). 
•^Before  1  consider  the  proposed'  reguta- 
tioo,  I  shall  stete  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  doty  of  the  court  on  these  occMions 
vThers  rtgulaiions  are  passed  by  the  looll 
Oovcmmeut,  and  bjr  Ihcm  transmitted  to 
the  eoort  ibr  registration  under  the  statute. 

By  the  19th  Geo.  III.,  c.  63,  sec.S6, 
iris  enacted,  **  Hiat  it  shall  ahd  may  be 
hnrfkii  ibrthe  GoTernor<^Genenil  aodCoun- 
ctt  of  the  end  United  Company's  settle. 
ineot  at  Fort  William  fai  Bengal,  fiom 
timeto  tioM^  to  make  and  issue  such  rules, 
crdinances;,  anAcegolations,  ibr  the  good 
otder  and  deil  govermnent  of  tlw  said 
jljiited  Cottpanv^s  settlement  at  Fort 
Mttam  aforesaid,  and  other  fbctories  and 
l^iria  subordinate,  or  to  be  aabofdinate 
^i^neia^  asphalt  be  deemed  just  and  rca- 
«dMble  (such  niles,  ordiaances,  and  regu- 
Utioot  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws 
flf  the  realm),  and  to  act,  impose,  inflic<, 
and  levy  reasonable  flnes  and  Ibrfeitures 
£atfb$  breach  or  non-obseivanoe  of  such 
rules,  tirainances,  and  regulations ;  bu^ 
uavcrdi^less,  the  same;  or  any  of  them, 
aban  not  be  valid,  or  of  any  foroe  oreflbct, 
imtlfibe  aame  shall  be  duly  n«istei«d  and 
pMMted  in  theasid  Suprenw  Court  of  Jo- 
dhmatBy  #hitfh  shall  be,  by  the  said  new 
cbatier,  established,  with  the  consent  and 
approbatioo  of  the  said  courts  which  re- 
giatry  rfadl  not  be  made  until  the  ezpfra. 
llMi  of  ttreti^  days  after  the  same  shall 
bk  opattly  poblisbed,  and  aoopy  thereof 
attied  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
tfoort-fawsi,  or  friace  where  the  said  So. 
BftMnrOmrtriuOibebehl:  fodAomand 
immadiiifTy  alWr  ssnh  registry  as  a&re- 
aaM,  theMiiednHlit  good  luid  vaUd  in 
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It  is  to  bt  observed,  tbiMlhis  prowshm 
reqolres,  in  the  Atst  place,  Aat  eodi  re- 
gufadoosare  not  to  be  repuguaut  tothe 
laws  of  the '  realm ;  iad  Sd.  that  they 
shall  not  b*  valid,  or  of  any  force  or  effect, 
until  the  same  shaH  be  duly  regfatered 
and  published  in  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
the  eonseot  and  appsobatlon  of  the  said 
covrt 

Upon  Ats  provision  varioba  construc- 
tions have  been  |>ut.  First,  it  has  been 
stated,  on  tbe  authority  of  a  late  learned 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Madras, 
who  presided  In  the  Recorder's  Court  here 
for  a  short  i^cvlod.  Sir  George  Cooper, 
**  that  the  court,  except  in  cases  whera 
some  gRMS  and  (flaring  infringement  of 
the  liberty  of  Che  subject  Is  apparent  on 
the  Ibee  6f  the  rule,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  die  legality  of  it,  but  that  tlie  go- 
vernment is  to  decide  cm  the  Btiieas,  jue- 
tive,  and  rsaaonablenert  of  it,  and  that  it 
is  for  them  to  see  and  take  care  that  it  ts 
net  repugnant  to  the  1a%rs  of  tlw  reahn."* 

Hiis  sopposed  iud^ent  of  the  leanicd 
jddge  was  publifoed  in  the  Oovernmcht 
papers  of  the  t9th  April  183S,  and  is  as 
ftillows  u-*<  Hie  power  of  framing  rules, 
ordinances,  and  regulations,  is  placed  in 
tlie  Goremor- General  and  Governors  in 
Cbuncil  respectively  at  eadi'  presidency. 
Ibey,  the  governors  aforesaid,  tare  to  de- 
cide on  the  fitness,  justice,  and  rea^onable- 
nesS'OF  the  same,  and  it  is  ibr  ibekn  to  see 
and  take  care  that  such  rules,  ofdrnance% 
and  regulations,  are  not  repugnant  to  die 
laws  <^  the  realm.  That  &e  terms,  con- 
sent and  approbation,  referred  to  publica- 
tion and  registrv  only,  and  were  used  be* 
cause  it  would  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  any  thing  could  be  bung  qp  ana  ip- 
gistered  in  that  court'  without  its  penAis- 
siott.  That  sudi  publieotion  and  rejjistr^ 
did  not  give  tliem  any.  additional  weight 
in  point  of  law,  for  if  the  Government 
made- regulations  which  were  repugnant  to 
tbe  laws  of  the  realm,  it  was  perfectly 
competent  to  that  court  to  decide  against 
their  legality  in  any  isstye  diere  depending; 
in  fact,  that  the  publication  and  regis^ 
m  the  Court  of  Recorder  was  nbthfng 
more  thkn  a  diielarafion  of  the  court's 
knowledge  of  thehr  e^stence,  but  did  not 
pi^ent  lis  adfording  relief  wheA  called 
upon  to  do  so  afterwatds,  should  the  cir- 
comstaHcet  of  the  case  seem  to  warrsot  an 
interference.  Ibat  the  court  had,  no 
ddttbt^  the  power  of  rrifbsing  to  publish 
and  register,  but  that  it  woora  only  do  so 
when  some  gross  and  glaring  infHngcnent 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  arbitrary  im- 
pHsonment,  for  instance,  or  something 
immoral,  was  apparent  on  the  foce  of  the 
nile  sMt  for  registry* 

In  the  fitxt  place,  were  such  tbe  true 

construction  of  the  clause,  what  is  the 
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iDMiiiDg  of  th«  term  tpprobatiMi  ?  In 
the  next  place,  the  learned  judge  it  mide 
to  say,  "that  such  publiditiou  and  regltlry 
did  not  give  the  regulations  any  additional 
weight  in  point  of  law ;  for  if  the  govern- 
ment made  regulations  which  were  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  it  was  per- 
ftctly  competent  to  the  coort  to  decide- 
against  the  legality  in  any  issue  there  de- 
pending." But  what  says  the  statute 
itself?  *' that  the  same  shall  not  be  valid, 
or  of  any  force  or  effect,  vntil  they  shall 
be  registered  ;  and  that  from  and  imme- 
diately aAer  such  registry  as  aforesaid,  tlie 
same  shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law.*' 
Besides,  could  any  thing  be  more  mis- 
chievous  than  that  regulations  should  be 
passed  and  registered  wliich  the  officers  of  • 
the  government  and  others  are  to  enforce, 
and  which,  were  an  action  to  |}e  brought 
against  them  for  sucli  enforcement,  might 
be  declared  to  be  illegal,  and,  conse*  ■ 
quently,  no  justification  to  tlx»m  ?  It  is 
clear' that  the  pro|)er  construction  of  the  ■ 
act  is,  that  the  court  is  to  take  care,  in  the 
drst  instance,  before  the  rules  are  regis, 
tered,  that  they  arc  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  that,  «5  soon  as 
registered,  they  shall  be  good  and  valid  in  , 
law,  unless  disallowed  by  his  Majesty  aa 
provided  by  the  act. 

2d.  It  itoay  be,  and  indeed  has  been  said, 
that  under  this  provision  of  the  legislature . 
the  court  hais  only  a  judicial,  hut  not  a 
legislative  power — tliat  it  is  to  consider  the 
legality,  but  not  the  expediency,  of  regu- 
lations  proposed  by  the  government.. 

In  the  first  place,-  however,  such  con- 
struction is  opposed  to  the  words  of  the 
statute,  '<  that  the  regulations  shall  not  be 
valid  till  they  shall  be  duly  registered  with 
.the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  court  ;** 
the  word  "  approbation'*  is  unrestricted 
and  unqualified,  and  I  do  not  understand 
how  we  can  restrict  and  qualify  the  term  ' 
by  construing  it  to  mean  approbation 
merely  in  point  of  law.  Had  the  legisla- 
ture intended  this,  how  easy  would  it  have 
been  to  have  said  such  regulations  not  to 
be'  registered  by  the  court  in  case  they 
shall  consider  them  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  In  the  next  place,  in 
all  the  proceedings  upon  the  appeal  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  to  the  King  in  council, 
i^inst  the  regulation  passed  at  Calcutta, 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  court  are 
bound  to  consider,  and  did  actually  consi- 
der its  expediency.  Thus  a  part  of  the 
second  reason  advanced  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East- India  Company  in 
support  of  the  regulation  is  as  follows  x-^ 
"  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  tlie 
rul^  ordinance,  and  regulation,  which  is 
the  subject  of  appeal,  were  called  for  by 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  sattlemebU  of 
Bengal,  and  were  adapted  to  the  exigency  . 
of  the  case  ;  and  that  they  were  not  inju. 
rious  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  said 


settlement,  is  to  be  iofiHred  from  the  con- 
current  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
Dtent  of  the  Easulndia  Company,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  bis  Majesty."  The 
Court  of  Directors  therefore  assume»  that 
the  Supreme  Court  did  exerdae  their 
judgment  upon  the  expediency  and  oeoca- 
stty  of  the  regulation,  and  did  consider 
that  it  was  called  for  by  the  slate  of  afTatts 
and  the  exigency  of  the  case.  Mr.  Ser.  . 
geant  Bosanqnet  also,  in  his  argument  as 
counsel  for  the  Court  of  Directors,  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  Omrt  did  exercise 
such  judgment.  "  It  is,'\says  he,  *<  for 
your  lordships'  wisdom  to  determine  whe- 
ther in  this  case  your  lordships  do  or  do 
not  agree  in  tlunking  that  necessary  and 
expedient  which  tlie  local  government  ha» 
found  to  be  necessary,  which  the  court  es-  . 
tablished  by  his  Migesty  for  protecting  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,-  and  which  is  not 
tlie  Court  of  the  £afit- India  Company,  ha» 
thought  expedient,  and  baa  adopted  and 
registered  in  these  regulations  ?** 

Nor  did  the  counsel  on  the  opposite  side, 
who  impugned  the  regulation,  ever  con- 
tend that  the  court  had  no  right  to  exer- 
cise a  judgment  as  to  its  expediency ;  to 
them,  insisting,  as  they  did,  that  the  pre-  . 
amble  to  the  regulation  which  recited  the 
existing  evils  had  not  been  proved,  it 
would  luive  be^n  a  strong  argument  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  exercised  no  judg- 
ment upon  that  point.  They,  however,  did 
not  touch  upon  such  argument,  and  evi-  . 
dently  because  it  was  untenable. 

In  many  cases,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  . 
separate  the  question  of  legality  from  thai , 
of  expediency.      In  many  cases,  .expc-  . 
diency  may  make -that  not  repugnant  to; 
the  laws  of  the  realm  which,  without  such 
expediency,  would  clearly  be  so-  repug- 
nant :   I  would  instance  the  suspension  of . 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act     Would  any  one  . 
contend  tliat  such  suspension  would  not  be  ; 
most  unconstitutional,  and,  in  that  sense  , 
of  the  term,  most  repugnant  to  the  llwa  . 
of  the  realm,  if  passed  under  ctrcumstancea  • 
which   did  not  render  it  expedient,    or  . 
rather  necessary  ?     Would,   on  the  other 
hand,  any  one  contend  that  it  were  repug-  . 
nant  to  the  law,   in   case  of  such  expe- . 
diency  or  necessity  ?     The  same  observa- 
tions' may  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
many  acts  of  parliament  whidi  tlie  legis- 
lature   has    pronounced  to  be- rendered 
necessary  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Ire- 
land.    AH  of  them  would  be  •  unconstitu- 
tional, and,  in   that  sense,   repugnant  to 
tlie  laws  of  the  realm,  unless  rendered  ne«. 
cessery  by  the  state  of  the  country.    In-  , 
deed,  it  may  be  said,  that  every  law,  every 
restriction  of  the  liberty,  or  the  will  of  an- 
individual,  is  repugnant  to  law,  unless  it 
be  called  for  by  necessity  or  expediency ; 
but  there  is  tiiis  distimHioo,  that  many 
laws  are  evidently  expedient  upon  tbe.fsioe 
of  them,  and  from  the  known  prinoiples 
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and  pntpflMRfet  of  faumut  natun,  mod  ra* 
^uiwnotpccilie.iirocf  fhat  tbcy  areao; 
(Mbcrs  ^Miy  not  appear. to  be  expedient 
upon  tba  tstet  of  tbem,  and  from  \hm 
Jmojirn  principleB  and  propeoattief  of  hu- 
AMo-natHve^  but  May  be  vbowa  to  be  to  bj 
of  particular  facts  and  circum- 


•  It  it  clear^  IbeKfon^  that,  tbe  court 
have  a  ri^ity  orratbtr  are  bound,  to  con- 
eider  tbe  .expediency  of  propoted  regula* 
tioot ;  tbat  tbe  court  bat,  by  tbe  ttatute, 
legitlative^  and  not  timply  judicial  fune- 
tiont  to  perform,  and  that  even  if  it  were 
not  to,  if  the  court  were  bound  to  exercise 
a  power  simply  judicial,  in  many  catet 
the  legality  depends  to  entirely  upon  tbe 
expediency,  that  tbe  court  could  not  divest 
itself  of  tbe  dufy  of  considering  it, 

I  tliall  now  ppooced  to  consider  the  re- 
gulation in  question. 

.  It  must  be  premised^  however,  tbat  tbe 
press  at  this  presidency  is  at  present  placed 
on  precisely  the  ssme  footing  as  in 'Eng- 
land. In  March  1885,  a  regulation  was . 
pasned  by  the  Governor  in  Council  (upon 
M  suggestion  from  the  court,  made  the 
preceding  September,  of  its  necessity,  on 
account  of  the  continued  misrepreaenta- 
tioos;of  theoourt^s  proceedings  by  one  of  " 
tbe  newispapers),  which  was' merely  a 
copy  of  the  acts  S7  and  33  Geoige  III, 
ami  tbe  ofa»iect  of  which  was  to  afford  to 
Abe  public^  and  those  who  might  be  griev. 
ed  by  anonymous  libeUers,  tbe  means  of 
diaooveriaffi  the  proprietors,  editors,  and 
.printers  of  newspapers,  and  other  publi- 


Tba  purport  of  tbe  preacot  regulation, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  passed  at  Cal- 
iButta,  is  to  prohibit  tlie  publication  of 
any  newipaper,  or  other  periodical  work, 
i>y  any  p?rK>n  j)ot  licented  by  tbe  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  and  to  make  tuch  licente 
revocable,  at  the  pleature  of  the  Governor 
and  CounciL '  It  is  quite  clear,  on  the 
mere  enunc)ati<m,  that  this  regulation 
imposes  a  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of 
tbe  sub|ect,  which  nothing  but  drcum- 
atanoes  and  tbe  state  of  society  can  justify. 
The  British  legislature  has  gone  to  a  great 
«xtant.at  different  times,  both  in  Eo^and 
and  Ireland,  in  prohibiting  what  is  law- 
ful lo  itself,  lest  it  sliould  be  used 
for  unlawful  purposes,  but  never  without 
iu  appearing  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the 
legislature  tlwt  it  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  stale  of  the  country. 

It  is  on  this  ground  of  expediency,  and 
.Dcoetsity,  on  account  of  the  abnses  (as 
stated)  of  the  press  at  Calcutta,,  from  the 
.state  of  affairs  there^  and  from  the  exi- 

ency  of  the  case,  that  the  Calcutta  regu- 
ion  is  maintaioed  by.  its  very  paeamble ; 
by  three  of  tbe  four  parsons  of  the  Court 
0f  Directon,  upon  tlie  appeal;  and  by 
she  .whole  of  the  argument  of  counsel 
jjpoQ  the  hearing  of  it. 


,  Thus  tbe  preamble  to  the  Calcutta  regu- 
lation i^."  Whereas  matters  tending,  to 
bring  tbe  Government  of  this  country,  as 
by  law  established,  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt,, and  to  disturb  tlie  peace,  harmony, 
and  good  order  of  society,  have  of  late 
been  frequently  printed  and  circulated  in 
newspaperK,  and  other  papers  publislied  in 
Calcutta,  for  the  prevention  wliereof,  it 
is  deemed  expedient  to  regulate  by  law, 
the  printing  and  publicstion,  within  the 
settlement  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
of  newspapers  and  of  all  magasines,  n^ 
gisters,  pamphlets,  .and  otlrar  printed 
books  sad  papers,  in  any  language  or  cfaa- 
racier,  published  periodically,  oontaininc 
or  purporting  to  contain  public  news,  and 
intelligence  or  strictures  on  the  act^  mea- 
sures, and  proceedings  of  Govemnnent,  or 
any  political  events  or  transactions  wliat- 
socver." 

The  reasons  of  tbe  Esst-Jndia  Com- 
pany embrace  the  ssme. facts  and  the  con- 
sequent expediency  and  necessity  of  the 
regulation. 

Tbe  first  reason  commences :— •"  Be- 
cause tlie  said  rule,  ordinauoe,  and  regu- 
lation was  made  by  competent  autliority, 
and  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  abu&us 
to  which  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  print- 
ing had  given  rise  in  Calcutta*  The  pre- 
amble oi  the  said  ruje,  ordinance,  and 
regulation,  states,  that  matters  tending  to 
bring  the  Government  of  Bengal,  as  by 
law  .established,  into  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  to  difcturb  the  peace,  harmony,  and 
good  order  of  society,  had  recently,  bei- 
fore  the  making  (hereof  been  printed  and 
circulated  in  newspapers,  and  c^er  papers 
publislied  in  Cslcutta.** 

Again,  iu  the  second  reason :— -<'  That 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  rule,  ordi- 
nance, and  regulation,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  appeal,  were  called  for  by  the  stata 
of  affairs  in  the  settlement  of  Bengal,  and 
were  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  case." 

Again,  in  the  fourth  reason  : — **  The 
reasonableness  of  ordinances  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstsnces  and  situation  df 
the  country  to  which  they  applied." 

1  need  not  go  through  the  addresses  of 
counsel  to  show  that'tiie  whole  of  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  regulation  are 
founded  upon  tbe  Aurt,  aa  stated  in  the 
•preamble,  of  their  expediency  and  neces- 
sitv  from  the  local  circumstances  and  the 
exigency  of  tbe  state  of  aff'sirs.at  Calcutta, 
and  I  respectfully  presume  that  his  Ma. 
jesty  in  Council  approved  of  the  regula- 
tion for  the  ssme  reasons,  no  others  having 
been  urged,  and,  in  particular,  upon  the 
ground  tlwt  the  preamble  of  the  regula- 
tion reciting  such  exigency  was  not  tra- 
versable or  questionable.    . 

But  what  ia  the  preamble  to  the  regu- 
lation which  is  now  proposed  to  ba  regia- 
terad  in  tbe  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  ? 
Is  there  any  recital  of  matters  *'  tending  lo 

2  Q  2  *»ring 


n0  M&mh»  PM$i,  [Fl»^ 


Iv^  luurjqg  bean  piinted-aoAdinilatad         HMugb  I  Mltrtni  «lrfa.«|iid|oa»  1«WI 
so  iicvtB|Hi|iiis'cilct  odisT  pvpov  pubilAwt     Boi  (Ajot  to>  the  ifgCalf^y 


IB  Jbnfaay?"    Kotfaing  of  .te  kM-*     gwik  th»  wpingimicy^  I  date icillitiip- 
tb«p«eraibl»iiiewlj recites,  liMta«rvteMi     pettate uMbMiiVy  •■'Ithooldatf aayiwiat 


iegiitoion  bad  been  pawad  in.Qdeutte  fo>  of  law  wMahHieyhaddaadid  uuulWij  W 

tin  ponfotion  of  tba  pvbKcatioB  of  nwh  my  jndmBant  ;■  aod  wilb  ngard  to-ite  p#» 

anitefs.     Is  k.tfa»ftKtiliafcs«cliiDaMsn  Kpjt  and  tbe  aip^ianoy,  X  diMMfttWok^faB 

^aa  been  pMbliihed  in  iba  Boonhay  p»-  Lepslatuns:  itttaodad   to   U 


jpecrZ    Gin.«  singia  pasnga,  or  m nngls     mudr  to  tb*  €U>altlarilia«  af  Ifaa^aaiiw  aa 
*    y  taadmg  to  bring  Ifaa  Cot aramsat     to  tba  Carswiiijat ;  nWcfaoaght  toba  <i* 


af  9oBbi7  into  bsliied  and  ^mtenspt;'^    •  batter  judga  of  tucb  iulijacil^ 

aa»  »:Hngle   alawttirev  or  oaniiDaiil,  or     wamttt  now  ba  pweumad  i» bg»a  furttiai 


word^  rsipacring  any  of  tfaa  veamiaa  af  propsr  judamani.    His  aat  deai»abi»  •».. 

Bofwwm&Dtj  be  poiotad  ovt  iv any  BaaM>  the  judictar should  aver banaMd  wicb tf» 

bay  paper?  eatacmi^s^  or  oecubined  witti  Mis  hgiiJai 

How,  tbcn,  witfaonf  socb  necaasily,  as  *•▼»  ;  ««"*  PMiaimot  haifng  legUaled  ev 

is  staled  In  the  ptvambto^to  «€  CaicticM  ™u<^  ^  Britisb  Iadi%  iiiS'Bpily,  lOAak^ 


regohitioii,  aaa  it  ba-  aspMad  that,  «f«n     th^«  qutsOon  of  Mcb  vital  impariaMa, 
w«re  the  Sapreme  Cdnrt  to  eonent  »     with  anak^  to  England*  siwild  natbava 


register  it,  and  an  apped  were  prefared,  etoBBUKdiif,  and  had  tbaiBMlian of  PSmw 

it  would  be  cenfiriBed  by  his  MsjesCy  in  Hm«n^ 

Council  ?^Where  wooM  be  the  Reasons  of  ^^^  Awtber  jotttfled  in  acfaiaeBittg  fas 

tfaeGowtof  DiiactoraiR  favour  of  It  ?-^  Ao  registry  (now  that  I  havn  stated  pn^ 

where  waulA  be  4heargwaent9  of  eonnsel  l>ety  n^  optmon),  baeanse  the  dedsioa  of 

insoppostof  it?  Iheconncil  Haustbe4nowB-to  RlrUanMoV 

Suppose  an  act  orparHament  passed  to  ^^  ^^^!^if!^.,^?^^'T 

suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ire-  **^*?P'??*'>'*.*^  Iwnt  end  ware  ac* 

land,  on  account  of  tnaionsble  practiced  2!?*iLf^£L^J^^ 

in  Ibat  country ;  in  sudi  case,  evidence  K^^JT  ^      JLT^  ^  LT^ 

ofkrtch  prectTces  would  be  Ufd  befor^  ♦I'T  *??^J5  -2® ''*"  ^"T 


cominrtteM  of  tbe  two  Houses  of  Phrlia-  ^T-    ^T,^ MtteMngham,  mew  aU  eeri- 

mentbefereHie  Act  was  passed,  and  the  "!^  "*  ^"•^^jT^r^L**  '^'"^ST 

Act  would  aTto  recite  th^nTk  the  Ckl-  •1^"»  ~*  cannot »>oid  feAng,  d>at  j»a. 

cutta  regutetfon  recites  the  evils  which  it  5?-?!?"?.?:^^,^  ^r?^^ 

waslntBttded  to  tamedy.    But  would  the  *!?wn«»  ■■  the  opropn  which  I  unbi^ 

ftct  oT-such  md  haviii  been  passed  for  ^^^^^Zl^J^^^  SZSSf 

Irfelaiid  justify  a  motion  to  extend  it  also  "»^"»«»*y  ^  ^inatttla,  had  bean  OnrMt 

to  JS^land^  without  any  evidence  of  any     ■■t^^!Sl  ^ i_      ,    ^^  '^  ^ 

such  treasonable  practices,  nay,  when  it  ^'J^^T^^    ITwtJJJ^ 

w«'weH  known  that  there  were  no  sucft,  ^^-''^^-^'^rf^^  mi^/lf^ 

orKnycfitttmstendte  to  call  for  it,  and  «"  ti»  pwaeot  o«»sioo,  I  tfamkji 


with  amere  redtel  of  the  Habeas  Cbrpus  !SL2^i^.iSJI ^23^  ^^J^ZZl 

Actbaving^been  suspended  in  Ireland,  as  ^Tllf^Ii  I*™'  VT**  **  "^^^TSt 

the  prtsentpropdsed^ulAtion  merely  re-  ^P^'^^,^^    In  eonsegnenca^qf ti; 

tim,  that  the  satte  regulation  bad  been  ""^  JT *^-i.-  .-i^^  Mvy-Cotoodl 

passed  at  Oilcntta?  ?S?*  "^*'*«'^!  •fjf'i.'**^ 

t  -«  ^-.  •  •     -I.  ^  **.•               3  ■  believe,  been  raoomnended by  tbe  Gontt 

btmn  ^ould  not  be  restored.  3,,^^  ^  M^^  ^^  ^^J^  ^j^^^,^ 

Jifr.  JiofaaJifc*,— I  have  reed  the  esse  Bengal  Rgubrtion   regaidiiig  tba  pMiS. 

of  the  preu  pf  India  befoTB  the  King  in  diould,  utktem  verbk,  be  Mistendv  *«* 

Council;  but  still  I  think  t^e  eUuse  as  beeame  a  part  of  tbe  local  law  of  each  of 

totfie  change  in  the  proposed  mleis  ro-  theae  presidencies  ^  and  tbt  Oovcmlneiil 

pugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  andtet  of  Bombay  so  Ibr  ac^iesca  in  tbe  tiewa 

policy  did  not,  and  does  not  require  it.  of  thaCourtaf  Directors,  as  to  pitypasa  ik 

It  IS  aigued,  I  think,  too  mucb  as  if  the  for  our  ragistration,  aooovding  to  Ifaeir  f». 

Mtiva  had  bean  at  an  affected  by  the  oomnieodaiiiio.    It  appears  tobatebeen 

licentiousneas  of  the  press ;  the  mlscfaief  thought^  that  the  daeUoii  in  tfaat.partieaw. 

in  Calcutte.  was  wholly,  ,1  think,  confined  bv  case  is  tantaaoant  to  «  legisliitl««  d^ 

to  the  JBnglish,  and  would,  I  am  per-  chvation,  that  Ibe  sani%  or  similar  ftgnUh. 

•uaded,  haveremedied  itself.  tion%  are  so  consonant  with  theg^nevM 

Considering,  as.Idoy  tfaat  Uie  libartiea  poUcy  of ;  the  Ind^  Government,   thni 

of  Eagbnid  are  part  of  the  law.  of  tba  theyneadbut  tobe.propoaed  iaotder  to 

Itf^*  and  that  tbay  dqimd  on  tbe  freedom  baadoptnd.   If,  indeed,  that  4ledsk>n  bora 

of  the  prfM,  .1  cannot  eonoeive  how  a  fn-aoy  way.  directly  upon  tbs  gousml 

Uo^nai,  .which  ii  to  stop  tta  montii  and  question  of .  iIm  azpedian^y  ^  sueb  ragiii. 

latioos. 
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Milbffnty*     IMK  qamn  jb 


ihcn,  I 


of  an  Mtnf  |Mvli 
w,  a  Jndg*  wMldf  oil 

tiM 


trndOf 


tb« 


•IHm 


Im«l»tei».t*iiiMi» 


PHiFy*Cawril  and  tiM  proygart  i>r  it  Ibr 
•ya-aiapdoM,  Tha  dacimm  af  Hm  Aif^ 
CaMaU,  atnppad  aa  k  la  of  att  iba 
grannda  apoB  iphiah  it  waa  tmrm^d,  firu 
•mm  tOHTf  ariad  mmrfy  ft«milirB>alia«i 
fiUwapautiailyt  af  a  aolaoia  act  of  tha  8i^ 
IMoaaa  •'  uvaanMNBt  mi  UMi^aif  ia  oas^ 
jpuatiaa  wHb  tiM  iU|iiiHiu  cSi«ii%  upon  a 
aapfaauly  wilkiB  thair  mm* 


,  andof  iIm  initliof 

WHatbiaflDg,  av 
n  aad»  • 
'luuttHf  waoaaa  caHao 

andir  tiMailf  lAiAraot  cia- 
i  ia  M>iitMWv  pNspadfvaijTy  tlia 
wMpadiaiiay  a«  jiMfodiiatnif  tta  Muna  fagw* 
lailoBp  Botaa  a  raibady  m  any  aiiaiiflg  or 
iararinaot  avil,  Imt  a»  •  gtnaral  aad  Mr- 
amaiitaetoflegiilaciaa?  Tlia  pr«uM>la» 
it  taav  he  wM,  waa  aot  prorad,  nor  ra* 
^uifaa  to  ba  provad,  to  1m  true  balbrt  tha 
nanndl^  but  ih^  I  ooncaita,  oonld  no 
mora  ba  dona  than  tha  Coun  of  KingS 
Baocbeonld  raqtiifa  tha  proof  of  any  ape- 
datindinf  of  a  Ittvy  on  a  apadil  €aab 
iMfoTO  ttam ;  and  it  doaa  not 
Ibllofr,  that  tha  praaaabla  la  aacre 
pnpor,  aad  nnnaoanary  to  Ibnn  k 
Ur  audi  MatrfadfO'  ragtr- 


fTMna 
laliona. 


All  anch  r^ounona  baing  coiMMaadiy 
loiUiciiit  of  natuml  liberty,  to  a  ton^ 
graalar  extant  than  it  has  ever  been  thonght 
nocaaiaiy  to  cany  mattara  in  our  uwn 
cuutotry  (I  mean  in  the  beet  time,  or  in 
tha  WMT  of  permanent  anaetmant),  what- 
arar  matlnctiona  may  be  made  by  the 
tenna  oMtf  ra  legem  and  praier  legem  to 
conwnon  undentaadingt»ti)ey  areas  muah 
oppoa<d  to  the  ordinary  notions  of  English 
law  as  light  is  to  darkness ;  and  ncoeasity 
alone,  and' that  of  a  wv  odious  and  per- 
manent kind,  can  justify,  in  my  judg- 
ment, their  registration.  In  all  such  cases 
of  imperlact  deftnition  of  legal  rights,  it 
is  Impossible  not  to  see  that  the  situatioB 
of  the  different  placas  may  requhne  different 
leglalafiTa  anacimants^  and  what  tm  ba 
necaasary  at  ona  pUat,  may  be  parftetly 


rmm  mtha  saUMipllms'ft^ 
(tot  inttwduiw  stowag  maaawnnii»<rtto 
if  aihiah,  ai  a  ifiper  pariiMl  of*  atfetef^ 
hu  dsamad  ngMy  %fBaacasl,'  Thefw 
ianoaufejact,  indeed,  the  ronsidaraCiM^  of 
«dncb  iaac^aowledgad  to  r^tthw  a  Sounidar 
discretion,  with  rvferenos  to  IoqbI  aircvai* 
stanoss,  o»  to  wMch  loaal  dwnwaiamfs 
havvao  dimat  an  aysimSun  IndwaiUtiiing 
the  li«fllliy  or  iUagnlicy  «f  partieul 
snraab     in   aaary  -sa^ 

it  must  bo  maWsf  pwralyof  die* 
ftr  nnd  when  ft  is  expedient 
tointwiduatasatHm»L  ■tignlniuaa  of  thil 


Without^  therefore^  euudieriug  «ar^ 
mtouMy  the  pavtiwkp  tondency-  of  ibb 
segnlalwn  proposed,  'although  I  haw  no 
baiiiatkNitn  sayings  tbatif  registared^  Its 


to  the  neeassity  of  hitraducing  any 
such  reguktion  at  nil  at  the  pfvsentmo* 
meift,  I  concsHa  there  cannot  ba  two  opi^ 
Bwns>     In  a  tiase  of  perfect  trsnqoilll^*^  . 
wlih  a  small  eomraunity  of  £oropaan% 
and  n  nadvo  populaiion  submissive  rren 
to  aervill^— the  only  efi^  would  ba  im«' 
posing  new  shackles  to  restrain  no  eri^ 
aod»  bylendBngtoby-pathaof  fiiTOurand 
Iniuanoe,  to  create^  peritaips,  a  grsater  prac- 
tical evil  than  any  it  can  ever  obriate. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  exfaibit  in  a  stroiiger 
light  the  dilfciSnce  of  drmmstancm  in 
which  thu  preddency  la  phused,  than  tha 
total  onnsdon    of  the  preamble  of  tha 
Beugal  regulation  Hi  that  now  presented 
to  the  Court  toft  reglatrotioa ;  a  praarobh^ 
tha  oonviction  of  thetnith  of  which  would 
alone  induce  me  to  oou^tenance  any  aueh 
mtasura*    Nothing  more  is  neoessary  to 
show  how  perfectly  Inapplicable  the  stato 
of  things  here  is  to  audi  restrictite  mea^ 
sures,  Sum  the  pennd  of  that  preamble^ 
not  one  word  of  which  has^  or  is  Ukdy  to 
hava^  I  trust,  for  a  long  period  of  timc^ 
any  fbree  m  appKad  to  this  presidency. 
Tbe  Asposilion  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  the  greatest  difference  of  dn- 
cumstances  to  be  attended  to ;  the  wdgfaty 
and  important  difi^renoe  between  the  si- 
tuation of  file  two  places  consists  in  the 
anactmtent  in  this  praddency  of  an  inter* 
mediate  vet  of  regulations,  in  confbrmitr 
with  the  well-known    act  of  the  37th 
Geo.  Ill,  wbidi  were  registered  in  tha 
course  of  the  last  year,  by  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  every  ratknal  djcct  oif 
government  is  strained,  coasialantly  with 
perfect  liberty,  both  sodi^  m^I  particular. 
When  it  shall  be  shown  by  evparianca, 
that  tUs  Cburt,  adnuniatering  i  law  wfasdi 
baa  bean  Ibund  camplatoly  affWtnal  in 
England  to  rastrain  Ueefttiouaneaii  and, 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  hm  a|M. 
rated  on  sodety  with  the  moat  beneficial 

effect. 
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JHwtf  ImiMgenee, 
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,«ffiect,  and  hati^wiid^no  i«vflM«  ctmi 
'aniongBt  thoM  whom  it  has  brougbt  to 
juft^ce,ibaU  be  found  not  «ttfficwnt  to  en- 
sure peace  and  onier  in  aociety,  and  Ma- . 
bility  to.  the  gorenimenty  it  will  be  then 
tame  enough  to  listen  to^auggeirtiona  which 
I  consider  so- objectionable  in  principle  as 
this  regulation. 

It  seems  to  liave  been  argued  that  the 
only  queationfor  the  judges  to  consider  is> 
vrhiAur  the  regulations  proposed  are  or 
fuv  not  repugnant  to  the  existing  mode  of 
govemiiig  Britaah  India  ?  It  is  tme»  that 
in  this  mode  of  arguing,  ecaroely  any  re- 
gulations would  be  inconsistent  with  law, 
which  fell  short  of  unlimited  and  aibi- 
tnuy  power.  But  upon  the  prindple 
which  I  have  before  slated,  namely,  that 
legality  or  illegality,  as  applied  to  such  a 
subject,  depends  entirely  upon  the  appa- 
rent necessity  of  the  case;  1  conceiTe  that 
ihe  full  legislative  diacretion,  which  the 
Parliament  of  Great- Britain  ezarcipes  in 
all  cases  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  intended  to  bedelegated  to  the  judges 
of  this  court,  in  conjunction  with  the 'Go- 
vernment, in  registering- and  making  local 
regulations,  restrictive  of  the  usual  and 
ordinary  rights  of  individuals.  In  the 
jezercise  of  such  a  discretion,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  ten  thousand  deviations  from 
the  law  of  England,  in  particular  cases, 
.would  form  no  argument  for  adding  one 
more  to  the  catalogue,  nor  would  the  cir- 
cumstance of  BO  many  previous  anomalies 
make  one  fre«h  one  consistent  with  it. 

Another  argument  which  has  had  some 
influence  with  me.  Hie  effect  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things  |ias  been  forcibly  re- 
presented with  regard  to  British  subjects 
residing  in  India,  with  or  without  license; 
the  .principles  of  government  of  the  British 
.and  native  population  without  thct  limits  of 
.the  seat  of  Goverumeot  an  also  stated ; 
and  then  it  is  asked,  whether  the  small 
portion  of  the  native  population  residing  in 
.Calcutta,  or  the  other  presidencies,  were 
intended  to  be  governed  in  a  different  man* 
ner?  To  which  I  answer,  that  by  the  ee- 
tablishroent  of  the  Supreme  Courts  at  the 
jpresidencies,  I  conceive  that  it  was  the  in- 


tention  of  the  L^staHwe  that  botb-British 
and  native  inhabitiints,  %vt«bin  the  ordinaff 
limits  of  the  presidendes  and  the  juriadie* 
tieirof  tfaeee  courts,  ahoirid  eii|oy  the  fuU 
benelU  of  English  kw,  and  consequently 
should  be  governed  in  a  dilfereot  maaiMr 
AtMD  thoee  in  the  provinces.     It  may  be 
said  that  the  power  of  sending  British  snlii> 
jeclB  home  extends  to  those  Rsiding  in  the 
presidencies  as  well  as  to  others:  'but  it 
must  be  vemarked,  that  this  power^  as  it 
has  been  exercised  over  the  press,  has  pro* 
bably  never  been  in  the  contemplatioB  of 
the  Legislature  at  all.    It  is  a  oonse^uence 
of  the  discretiooary  power  vested  m  ihm 
Government  for  general  purposes,  and^ie 
particular  acts  of  the  Government  regard- 
ing the  press  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
courts  of  law ;  because  it  would  bedfAeuli 
for  any  mind  to  form  a  distinction  between 
this  and  other  cases  in  which  indiriduala 
became   obnoxious   to    the-  Govenusent. 
But  whether  this,   or  any  other  govern- 
ment, under  existing  circumstanoss,  would 
deem  it  expedient  to  frame  any  regulation 
relating- to  British  subjects,  restrictive  of 
the  press  (nakedly  considered)  is  another 
question,,  and  which  is  deserving  tery  se- 
rious consideration.    Both  in  Bengal  and 
elsewhere,  it.  has  been  .thrown   out,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  present  proposed- mr 
gulation  would  be  effectual  to  restrain  ev«» 
British  subjects  from  writing  inflammatory 
publications.     Because,  if  the  cdkor.and 
proprietors  were   all  Asiattcs,  and  could 
be  indemnified  from  the  consequences  of 
prosecution,  British  subjects  mi(^t,  vm6^ 
thdr  names,    write   and   publish   things 
offensive  to  the  ruling  power.    -Whenever 
the  period  shall  come  when  such  a  state  of 
things  is  possible^   and  when   all  l^«l 
'  moctos  of  repressing  the  evil  shall^havo 
.been  tried  in  vain,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  attach  some  weight  to  any  argument 
which  may  be  derived  from  such  a  souroe. 
Till  that  time  arrives,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  regulation  is  not  expedient, 
and  I  decline  giving  my  voice  in  favour  or 
its  being  registered. 

Judgment  of  the  court— Regulation  dii 
allowed. 


HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

AsMiaAunr  CoDit,  Nov,  29,  1826'. 
*  The  J/msfnrf.— This  was  originally  a 
auit  for  wages,  brought  by  a  mariner 
.named  Alli<£,"against  the  owner  of  the 
.ship,  for  I  vojrage  fn»m  London  to  New 
South  Wales,  thence  to  Batavia  and  back, 
and  thence  to  London.  In  the  ship's  ar- 
ticles was  inserted  a  clause,  which  stipu^ 


Isted  that  no  mariner  should  be  entitled  to 
bis  discharge,  until  the  vessel  returned  to 
the  port  of  London,  and  was  safely  moor- 
ed there ;  and  that  no  mariner  should  he 
entitled  to  his  wages  until  the  cargo  wm 
discharged,  or  within  twenty  days  afker 
the  vessel's  return. '  A  Hick,  however,  quit- 
ted the  vessel  the  day^  aAer  her  return  to 
Ix>ndon,  and  on  tlie  tenth  day  arrested 
the  ship  for  his  images ;  which  the  owner, 

being' 
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bdag  dfaMtiiflKl  wilb  his  oondncC  on  Um 
voyagVy  fttfuMd  to  pftf  befOM  the  period  • 
aliptiSyad  in  the  ariiolM.     The  eirgo  ^ivm 
not  'whou^ .  dHcnoigMl  tiH  tno  ninctMiiih  * 
dtfimfter  the  ihip'i  arrival,  when  the  he- 
laooe  of  wages  was  tendcied  to  A  Hick's ' 
jNOdor,   who  accepted  it,   reRerring  the* 
qncsticHi  of  costs,  which  now  came  on  fbr- 
argument. 

.  Dr.  Luahington,  on  behalf  of  the  owner, 
oontendsd  that^  agreeably  to  the  contract, 
the  nMriner  was  not-entitled  to  his  wages 
before  tlie  period  when  thej  were  actaafly 
paid  to  him,  and  therelbre  pnyed  the* 
Court  to  condemn  the  mariner  in  costs. 

•  Dr.  Jenner,  on  the  part  of  tiie  mariner, 
argued  that  the  conditions  of  the  articles . 
were  onreesbnable,  inasmuch  aA  they  gave 
to  the  owner  tile  power  of  carrying  the 
seamen  with  the  vessel  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe^  making  an  hour's  absence  from 
the  sUp  a  ground  of  forfeiture  of  wages. 
He  coatended  that  the  mariner  could  not 
have  understood  tiie  extent  of  his  con- 
tnct,  and  as  the  other  seamen  had  fMeivcd 
their  wages,  it  was  natural  for  his  party  to 
ooDceive  himself  equally  entitled  to  his. 

Tlie  Court  was  of  opinion  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  ma- ' 
riner  was  justified  in  the  line  of  conduct 
be  had  adopted,  and  condemned  the  owner ' 
in  costs, 

Dec.  18. 

The  hady  Campbell.'^  lliis  was  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  William  Augustus  Bar- 
ton, purser  of  toe  Jjidy  Campbell,  against 
the  owner  of  that  ship  for  wages,  at  a  rate 
contracted  for  by  Capt  fietham,  for  a 
voyage  from  Calcutta  to  London.  Tlie 
services  were  admitted,  as  well  as  tiie 
amount  of  wages  claimed  ;  but  it  appears 
that  Mrs.  Barton  had  been  conveyed  to^ 
England  as  a. passenger  on  board  the  ship, 
at  a  sum  stipulated  for,  which  had  not 
been  paid ;  and  the  owners  claimed  to  set 
off*  this  sum  against  that  claimed,  which 
was  iibout  the  same  amount. 

Dr.  Lusliington  contended  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of.  justice, 
and  to  the  practice  of  every  other  court, 
to  debar  the  owners  from  setting  off  one 
sum  against  the  other.  It  was  also  the 
practice  of  this  Court  to  allow  deductions 
for  slops  and  advances.  If  tlie  mariner 
gmned  his  point  in  this  Court,  the  owners 
would  be  driven  to. the  Coprt  of  Chancery: 
in  order  to  recover  their  claim. 

Dr.  Jenner,  for  the  mariner,  maintain- 
ed thaft:  the.  Court  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  .cotrtincts  respocfing  claims  for  pas- 
aage-nNHMy.  The  present  claim  might 
be  estabUsbsd,  he  conceived,   in  a  court  of 

liOrd  SCowell.  This  Court  ^cannot  en. 
tortain  the  qucstioo.  It  has  no  jurisdie. 
tion.  •  There  is  no  instanco  in  wbfeh  the. 
jfiriediction  of  tbift  Court,  in  rcganl  to* 


wages,  has  been  eitended  to  claims  of 
anther  kind .  I(a  juriadftetion ^mutt  stand- 
on  established  principles.  If  an  easy  re- 
medy in  such  a  case  as  this  was  not  to  be 
found,  it  arose  ftom  the  generd  state  of 
the  law  in  this  country. 

Wages  pronounced  for,  with  costs. 

Couaf  or  Kino*s  Bkncb,  Jan,  19,  1897. 

ColMn  and  Othera,  v.  Newhury. — This 
was  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover 
from  the  defendant,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  ship  Benson,  tlie  value  of  1651  bags 
of  sugar  and  twelve  chests  of  indigo, 
which  had,  in  the  month  of  March  1817, 
been  shipped- at  Calcutta,  to  be  conveyed 
to  London  on  board  that  ship. 

It  appeared  that  originally  2171  bags' 
of  sugar  and  SSI   chests  of  indigo  bad 
been  shipped  in  the  Benton  to  be  conveyed 
to  England,     In  consequence  of  tlie  cap- 
tain having  taken  oil  board  a  considemble 
quantity  of  wheat,  which  had  fermented, 
the  vessel  became  so  disabled  that  at  the 
Mauritius  she  was  sold  and  broken  Up : 
500  bag^  of  the  sugar,  and  179  chests  of 
the  indigo,  had  been  transhipped  in*  the' 
Cadmus  and   E&iAbeih,   and  deliveced  in 
London ;  it  was  therefore  the  value  of  the 
residue  of  die  original  shipment  that  the 
plaintiffs  now   souglit  to   recover.     For 
the  defendant  it  was  contended,  that  hav. 
ing  chartered  the  ship  to  the  commander,* 
Captain  Betlitfm-*-a  fact  that  the   plain- 
tiffs were  aw«re  of^he  was  dis^arged 
from   all  liability,    and  Captain  Betham' 
was  alone  answerable  for  any  breach  of 
contract  between  him  and  the  plaintiffs. 
Several  witnesses  were  then  called  to  prove 
the  state  of  the  vessel  on  her  depsrture  ^ ' 
from  England,  and  during  her  passage 
home ;  and  the  charter-party  between  the ' 
defendant    and  Coptain  Betfaam   having 
been  put  in  and  read. 

It  was  agreed  by  tlie  counsel  on  both 
sidea,  that  a  verdict  should  be  taken  for 
the  defendant,  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Court   on  the  following    cafte  :    that' 
the  goods  in  question  had  been  shipped  on' 
board  the  Benson  at  Calcutta,    but  had 
not  been  delivered  in  London  pursuant 
to  the  bills  of  lading ;  but  the  delivery' 
thereof  was  not  prevented  by  any  acci- 
dent therein  nam^ ;  that  si  contract  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  defendftnr 
and-  the  captain,  of  which  the  plaintifik 
had  notice  at  the  time  of  the  riiipment ;  ' 
and  if  the  Court  shall  be  of  opinion,  that 
by  reason  of  that  contract,  and  the  notice 
theraof  which  the  plaintiff  had  received, 
the  defendant  was  not  by  law  liable  for 
the  non-delivery  of  the  goods,  then  the 
verdict  to  stand ;  but,  if  the  Court  should 
be  of  opinion  thAt  the  contract  and  know- 
ledge thereof  by  the  plaintiff  did  riot  in- 
law release  the  defendant  from  bis  liabifitr, 
then  the  verdict  'to  be  for  -the  plaintiff; 

with 


aft  Him9  ImMigfmoen 

with  4iich  dm^it  m  cm  MAmncf  Jm     MnJnitjVi 


Mi8C£LI.ANSOU^ 

AURBJkUAW  AOftlCVLVVftAt  COXrAlTr. 

Tbie  Annual  Oeoeral  Mdedng  &I  this 
CoiDfMuiy  was  held  Aiday,  Jan.  S6,  at 
thair  ofice,  King's  Arma-  vrd^^^John 
dmiih,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

In  stating  the  nliiecta  of  the  meeu'i^ 
the  gpvecBor  ebaenred,  that  it  was  assem- 
bled in  compliance  with  the  prorisioas  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  rather  than  in  oonse» 
qiMBoe  of  the  directors  having  any  thing 
unusual  to  comniunicate.  He  bad  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  the  court,  that  the 
BRMpeiity'Of  the  company  had  kept  pace 
with  erery  rational  ntpedation,  and  that 
that  prosperity  was  now  rapidly  adrancing. 
lie  had  further  much  pleasure  in  aisuring 
the  propriflton,  that  the  strict  inquiry 
which  thecourt  of  directors  had  thought 
it  their  dul^  to  institute  into  the  character 
or  Mr.  Dawson,  their  agent,  was  such  as 
lirovnd  highly  creditable  to  that  gentle- 
man  v  and  iuUy  justified  the  directon  in 
placmg  in  him,  as  they  did,  the  most  un. 
ixMinded  confidence. 

The  annual  report  from  the  court  of 
4upBctors  was  then  read.  It  recapitulated 
the  subalanor  of  last  year's  repor^  end 
want  on  lio  taythe  communications' i«- 
<fif9A.  from  Mr.  Dawson  were  sucU  as 
ivomised  the  speedy  realisation  of  the 
company's  views.  He  had  visited  several 
pboes  in  New  South  Wales,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  tract  of  land  of  one  mil- 
lioa  acres  ui  extent,  suitable  to  tha  objecU 
-of  the  company.  It  appeared  that  the 
atoiw,  the  cattle,  and  the  eervanls^  sent 
oatby  (hexxmipany,  had  4mrived  in  safety. 
Xha  natives  had  manifested  eveky  amica- 
lile  disposition  towards  the  new  settlers, 
jmmI  had  given  every  atsisfance  and  £M»lity 
to  their  location.  The  report  then  pio- 
aacded  with  several  details  respecting  the 
deseription  of  cattle  sent  out,  and  the  varie. 
ties  of  sheep  transmitted,  with  a  view  to 
the  pseduction  of  the  finest  kinds  of  wool. 
It  alao  noticed  the  hrte  depredation  of  the 
wagaa  of  labour,  though  disadvmMa^oua 
in  aeveiaL  respects,  as  likely  to  promote 
Iheolyecta  of  t|iecompeoy.  Amongst  a 
^mgmy  9fctimt  matter,  the  mport  contain. 
ed^a  sratpment  to  shew  that  the  ^speose  of 
INcb^fiom  New  South  Wales  would  not 
prove  so  considnabla  as  the  ehaigea  on 
intpodiiig  wool  from  6ermai|y,  as  had 
hitherto  bean  so  much  the  pnwtioe  with 
Beipeotto the  finer  kinds.  The diraoton 
Chen  went  on  to  state  the  aeccsaity  for  a 
flnther  call  of  two  pounds  per  share,  and 
^^wy<«wW  by  adverting  totheir  praricct  for 
;«arking  eeal-minee  in  New  South  W^laa. 
NMeaatms  had  heenealeiied  into  with 
Sad  Bathumtr  nctiqg  on  tba  p«rt  •f  ,his 


ibrniaam  ofw. 


it        ,    . 

vnntaof  the  eampai^  ihoirid  srortu 
a  laaaa  a  legal  otyctian 

the  act  of  patliament  n 

company  had  been  formed;  awl,  tfaan^ 
upon,  theadvke  of  the  highest  Inw  oMho- 
titiea  vam  that  the  grounda  in  wfaieh  «h» 
coal-mines  were  should  be  granted  in  Iha 
to  thecoM^Mi^,  and  so  asvsd  ahe  lebal 
diiBcuhy.  11iismodaofobtaming»tiili 
was  oarried  into  dfeet,  aad  ateaai  eiighieB> 
and  all  thtt  othnr 


out. 

It  was  then  maeed  by  Jffr.  HmtDrntit, 
BIP.,  andagsaed  lo,  that  the  mpoftbe 
printed. 

An  ebetTMt  of  4he  company's  aoeomrta, 
from  its  fbrmatiott  to  the  end  of  Isat  year, 
was  then  read,  whenoe  it  appeamd 
these  had  bean  originally  9,399  shi 
that  606  ndditienal  sharca  wetv 

of;  that  the  second  instalment 

toig46,810,  the  third  to  j^4,S90,  botheT 
whichf  added  to  the  first,  made  a  total  of 
i;6S,599.  5s.  7d.,  including  office  Ihse 
£5^1.  ISs.  4d. }  the  sum  expended  on 
sheep  was  ^^90^899.  19i. ;  on  hesiesy  At. 
&C.,  £1,709. 16s.  lOd. ;  and  on  homed 
cattle  je894. ;  that  the  total  disburaementa 
were  £59s  1 69.  Is.  6d.  leavittg  a  bahuioe  at 
£9,^90.  4b.  Id. 

In  relerenoe  to  the  accounts  the  gnver- 
nor,  Mr.  Smith,  obmrved  tl^it  the  office 
fees  were  sums  nsually  charged  in  such 
compantcB,  and  that  the  money  derived 
from  them  went  to  form  a  Aiod  for  dke 
phyment  of  salaries.  He  then  dhserved. 
that  Mr.  Dswson  had  showed  a  becoming 
caution  in  not  too  hastily  filing  upon  a 
tTKt  eft  land  until  he  had  full  opportunity 
of  eetimatiag  every  material  circumstance. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  extnemely  de* 
siraMe  that  the  million  of  actvs  should  all 
betogeter;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable advantages  might  accrue  from 
their  lying  in -lepanrte  districts,  for  a  rich 
alluvial  soil  would  not  he  likely  to  pro- 
dacrfiiie  tsoal.  He  conduded  by  mying, 
that  thn«  was  nething  more  wHh  which 
ttediaeeimo  thought  itnecesmry  totrou- 
bietheproprieiars. 

Thanksiwre  then  wted  Ixrthvgowr. 
nor  and  difeetDTk 

Mr.  John  Smith  eMpicasiid  his  oanse  of 
tbeiheoDttr  tbos  conftrrBd  on  1dm  and  Ida 
bvathardireettfM.  He  atsavd  «»  mcei. 
ing  that  they,  would  comhine,  nrAeyhad 
doiia,  to  khonr  oiost  nssiduooalyiibr  the 
advwiiageof  the  oompany,  .^ven  thoogfa^ 
unlikeaome  other  fiwnpmiim^  to  diiiiwi  ^ 
had  naitfacr  aala^  nor  any  peoiaiapf>«|<> 


The  meeting  then  aqtarated  after 
nl  paoptieiors  fa^  eapreseed  -A 
Bitfion  with  theimanagawnn;nf 
pitiy'acoMWiia^-nnd  thcsr 


pmiMiilgtcaMlition  ^.teiaffium, 


TWt 


•«««7.] 


iftrnf  fitUifig!fM(yi_ 
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•  IfkUtifudl,  Jaf.  5,  leirr.— Ttils  eren- 
ing,  jKl  tw^n^  Qitouftes  pa$t  ninV  Vefyck, 
deiMirt^  tliisf  liYji  after  ja  tiaiurtil  jir\^  p^o- 
tractwl  iilnesfi,  ^  ILq^jU  ^I^bncss.  Fre- 
derick, .pHke  of  TodT^fKl  Allj^tia/.  '^ts 
Majesty *$jH#t  ^tHifrtWv  ip  thp^ginpiuiiflief 
of  hU  Ji^ieeCy  and.nif  «U  tbe  «gr«l  touiy. 


THIS  ^ax,K4^  w/IJ,;^^};^H. 

has  bee»  ytaand  4o  4lipait  Jrttari  plgntto 
be  paised  under  die  givat  strnH,  eoimtitoiting 
and  ^paiptiog  FiQid  J^lanhal  Artliur 
puke  of  Wellington  Commander-in-* 
-Chief  of  atl  Ivk  Mafesty't  I|md  force*,  in 
«he-Un«ted*KKigdo|n  of -Gnai  -Britaio  and 


HA*  rUSpINOTOK. 

Mr.  I^ujihlngton,  at  present  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  ihe  Treasury,  ^s  appointed 
Governor  of  IVJfadras,  but  wiU  ,not  .take 
his  4euartyre  for  India  ugtil  Ju!ly  next, 
yt!fyen  it  is  /egcpected  that  he  wifl  jL^k^e  bis 
jiHrSsage  thither  on  ^oard  the  .Herald  yi^cbt. 
It  Is  expf^cted  thai  Mr.  Pl^pt^i,  of  tlie 
Foreign..office,  will  succeed  Mr.  Lushing* 
ton  at  the  Treasury>-T{Z>ffi/y  Pajter. 

6JUI  JOUK  JCAU^LM. 

Sir  J,ohn  ^lalcoUn  is  appointed  Cover- 
vernor  of  Bombay ;  be  nroceeds  upon  nome 
important  mission  to  St.  Peter^urgb  and 
Perda,  ,previooaly  to  his  assuming  the 
sutfaoritjr  of  governor. 

.     ^MNC^r  AX,  MILT.. 

The  lliuvensity  ,of  Cambridge  por.ff  rrod, 
,Pec.  22,  .the  decree  of  D.D.,  ,by  cpyal 
mandi^t^,     on    Mr.    Mill,    princip«l    of 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta. 


TwottbeologifiBl  scbalasshipV'lo  be.de- 

linideri  *'  &shop  Hab«r*ft  Gbuocb  ;Mif- 

.«onanr.<Scl)oiarBhi|>S9'*.are  to  ba.'IbMHkKl 

«  .  Biibop^s    C4»U«S^    OilcMtiA,  .by  the 

iaatre  a6d  9t  Jtfae  .fi»pepM  ^f  .lb«  Cktt>it;b 

Al|issionary  Society.  - 

This  /ipkndicl  specifoepof  r^tf  m  Jii«g- 
,itfi»epjpe>  a^hicb  ,duni)g  )tbe  la»t  season 
9m  «aiMHl^  MtO^e  4$«nepu#n.  f^H,  Pic- 
CHdilly,  htw  .b^i^.a^ld  kgr. auction  >r.  tl?e 

iBruaaak  payflra  mflolioa  tbe^mAUpjBhoiy 
fact  of  the  losa  of  ibt  I^MsafWfr*  UiMh 
.<<iia^  Jottm.  VoL-XXTII.  No.  1S4. 


■B«n-of-y«ar,  fif  aaHeoty-lbwr  gu«iiy  Gftpt. 
Spcngler,  Kith  upwards  of  l,C)ipo  trooflB 
on  boaid,  bound  to  fiatavia,  vn/ar  Major 
Cox  Van  .Spangjer.  The  JTameiurr  saal^ 
fipon  the  Texal  oa  tli0  ISA  Jan.,  and  wm 
aUvded  ia  tlw  storns  i^  Ilia  18th,  14tfa, 
^od  15th,'  off  E^nood,  om  4he  coast  «f 
Jiollaml. 

Tlie  following  particulars  of  the  Jots  an 
given  in  a  letter  dated  Haarlem,' January 
19.:  — 

*'  After  having  suffered  great  damage, 
•especially  the  fititing  of  the  main-maat, 
-toid  in  tain  4iideavoui«d  to  ^eMie '  to  an 
anchor,  all  the  jcaUat  having  broken,  th^ 
ship  jseeagt  4o  have  •diil^ed  at  t^e  neney  pf 
Ihe  ^^.aws,  mad  atrutfk  on  ibe  third  bMkk, 
«9rtb  of  figoMHid.  The  S ivt  ahof  ks  wMe 
so  .violent,  that  the  hold  waa  in  mi  inMant 
,i|Iled  with  water,  and  a  .numbar  of  per 
sons,  ^puofier)  to  be  about  sixty  or  seven- 
ty, wcreawwned.  Wlien  they  approacb- 
("d  the  coast,  and '  were  in  fright  of  (he 
!i£bt- houses,  tl^cy  firrd  guns  as  signals  of 
distress,  aiul  took  iveaKures  to  carry  a  ropfB 
on  4iore.'  Tlwy  'bilicve  tliat  a* hogshead, 
fo  wliicli  a  rope  was  fastenedi  did  get  on 
shore,  but  fell  into  wrong  Iiands.  Lieu- 
tenm>t  MuiKa  made  a  fruillen  attempt  to 
eeton  shore  wifh  sroke  men^  and  it  is  feaved 
he  perished.  Some  oihor  persons  'got  on 
rfiore  in  tfie  barge  an^  a  ccwple  of  baati^ 
but  without  being  able  to  ftx  a  rope  from 
the  ship  tO'l^he  ^ore.  Hie  saf|pty4»i>at 
cculd.^iet  fffii  ibrougb  thebrwken;  but 
.#avad  sooia  men  v^  had.iallea  oirerbnird 
from  the  barge.  During  the  whole  Of 
Tuesday  Ihe"  peo^  on  board  hopped  '  in 
■  vain  tirat  One  of  the,  fishing-boats,  or  vrhtch 
there  were  numbers  fit  Cz^notid,  wopld 
copDfe  out,  ,^)d  It  was  1101X111  Tuesday 
night  (bat  an  fttpoqpt  was  made  |>y  Mr. 
JiWP  iJ^ftlUPgPWIOf  receiver  of"  uxes, 
with  a  pink  bolp^in^  to  JPd.  Modebripk, 
and  3vidi  hia  pernisaion.  Ha  had  ihe 
good  fortune  to  .reach  the  wi«ck>  ^and  to 
save  as  -many  peraona  as  hb  vessel  would 
liold. 

**  Tlie  governor  of  .Nprth.  HoQand.  \ua 
tsken  ev^rv  piractica|ile  pc^ap^  U>  p^iniain 
order,  ai^d  tp.i^^^Iitiye  tho^  yiiho  ace  sa^fed, 
and  who  pce.  irK,(|je  jnfl^.d^a49»"»blei50ftdi- 
tion.  Several  fecials  weve  jent  aa  opon  as 
possible 'from.. the  Total, .  Mhich  in  4he 
course  of  WednesdaF  liroutfht  off  the  re- 
n^aiiid^r  of  the  peqple.  Joe  weather  b^^ 
'  ing  .favoufable,  the  wreck  has  kept  toge- 
ther longer  than  was  expected,  so  that 
boats  goi  to  it  yesterday,  and  ftuccceded, 
as  Wc  hear,  in  saving  some  ^opds.  It  la 
lioped,  that  the  nutnberpf  fbp«e,w^ohjve 
lost  tbejr  lives  do^  opt. much'  eiceeO  • 
hundred  j.  i^at  I.ieu>eiiant  Mj*n^  js  ^ba 
only  na^al>ffi!(»r  ^nohas  peri^i^;.j9nd 
that  ;all  the  ol^ictrii  of  ^tbe  .tfoopi  iwve^got 
on  shme.**  •  ... 

2  B  A  new 


2m 


Home  IniMgene'e, 


IFbb. 


A  ilne  new  ship,  the  8(Mdt,  built  at 
Antwerp,  has  been  stranded,  during  the 
stonn,  on  the  ihoel  at  Kaloot.  It  seems 
that  it  arrived  at  Flushing  to  Uke  troops 
OH  board  for  Batavia,  but  was  driyen  from 
its  anchorage  by  the  tempest  of  the  14th 
Jan^  and  carried  as  far  as  Tertieusen, 
where  it  stranded.  The  troops  had  not 
embarked. 

HOKOEAET   DISTIWCTIONS  TO   OFFICERS. 

WkUehaUy  Dec,  26,  1826. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  AacB. 
CAMPBKLLy  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath,  to  be  a  Knight  Grand  CrosR  of  the 
said  Most  Honourable  Miliury  Order. 

His  Majesty  has  further  been  pleased  to 
Domiuate  and  appoint  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
RcTKKLL,  Maj.  Gen.  Jasfkr  Nicolls,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Samukl  F.  WHrrriNGHAM, 
Kut.  (Quarter  Master  General),  Com- 
.  panions  of  the  Most  Honourable  Military 
'Order  of^the  Bath,  to  be  Knights  Com- 
manders of  the  said  Order. 

His  Majesty  has  also  been  pleased  to 
nominate  and  appoint  the  undermentioned 
officers,  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  naval 
and  military  forces,  to  be  Companions  of 
the  said  Oitler : 

'  Cotonel  John  M*Combe,  14th  Foot 
Colonel  WOloughby  Cotton,  47th  Foot. 
Lieut.  Col.  OeoEge  M'Gfegor,  AOth  Foot  (Acting 

A<U-G«o.) 
Lieut.  Col.  R.  Geoige  Eldngton,  47th  Foot. 
Lieut  Col.  J.  W.  Mallett,  86th  (Ute  80th)  Foot. 
Lieut  Col.  William  Smelt,  41st  Foot. 
Lieut  CoL  Michael  Childen,  11th  Drags. 
Lieut  Col.  John  Wm.  O'Donaghue,  47th  Foot. 
Lieut  Col.  Henry  Godwin,  41st  Foot. 

•    Lieut  CoL  Hon.  John  Finch,  h.  p.  unattached. 

.    Lieut  CoL  Robert  H.  Sale,  13th  Foot. 
Capt.  Hemy-Dude  Chads,  Royal  Navy. 
Capt  Fred.  Marryatt,  Royal  Navy. 
Lieut  CoL  WiUlam  Frith,  38th  Foot 
Lieut  Col.  Francis  Fuller,  59th  Foot 
Lieut  CoL  Mathias  Everard,  14th  Foot 
Lieut  CoL  Cteil  Bishopp,  14th  Foot 
Msjor  James  L.  Baaden,  89th  Foot 
Major  Peter  L.  Chamben,  4lst  Foot 

-    Mi^or  Geoige  ThornhiU,  13th  Foot. 
Mi^or  WilUam  H.  Dctmie,  13th  Foot 
Cnmrnider  O.  F.  Ryvea,  Royal  Navy. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  the  undermentioned  offi- 
cers, in  the  service  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany,  to  be  Companions  of  the  Most  Ho- 
nourable Military  Order  of  the  Bath  : 

Lieut  CoL  R.  Stevenson,  1st  Bengal  N.I. 
Lieut  CoL  Wm.  Richards,  Bengal  N.I. 
Lieut  CoLJas.  Brodie,  18tb  Madras  N.I. 
Lieut.  CoL  T.  Whitehead,  41st  N.I. 
Lieut  CoL  AleK.  Fah-,  10th  Mediae  N.I. 
Lieut  Col  Clemcnta  Browne,  Bengal  ArtO. 
Lieut  CoL  B.  W.  Sncm,  83d  Madias  N.I. 


Lieut  CoL  C.  8.  FaffMi»  44th  Bsogal  N.I. 
Lieut  CoL  Alfred  Richards.  34th  Bcdgel  N.I. 
Lieut  CoL  S.  Nation,  83d  Bengal  N.I. 
Lieut  CoL  B.  B.  Parlby,  30th  Madras  N.I. 
Lieut  CoL  C.  Hopkinson.  Madras  ArtiL 
Lieut  Col.  J.  Delamain,  58th  Bengal  N.I. 
Lieut  Col.  T.  Wilson,  28th  Bengal  N.I. 

Lieut  CoL  G.  Pollock.  Bengal  ArtIL 

Lieut  CoL  H.  S.  Pepper,  eth  Bengal  "N.L 

Lieut.  CoL  W.  C.  Baddeley.  29th  Bengal  N.I. 

Lieut  CoL  Jas.  Wahab,  Madras  N.I. 

Lieut  CoL  J.  Skinner,  Bengal  Itteg.  Cav. 

MiOor  C-  Bowyer,  60th  Bengal  N.I. 

Major  R.  L.  Evans,  88d  Madras  N.I. 

Major  W.  L.  Watson.  43d  Bengal  N.L 

Major  O.  Hunter,  41st  Bengal  N.L 

WhiUhaU,  Jan.  18,  1827. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  Major  Gen.  Sir  Thos. 
M'Mahok,  Bart,  to  be  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Most  Honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

His  Majesty  has  l>een  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  the  undermentioned  offi- 
cers of  tlie  EasUlndia  Company**  service, 
wx.  Lieut.  Gen.  Thus.  Bowser,  and  Major 
Gen.  John  Arnold,  Companions  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath,  to  be  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
said  Most  Honourable  Military  prder. 


HOMOKAEY    DISTINCTIONS   TO   CORFS.    ' 

War  Office,  Dec,  28,  1826. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
prove of  tlie  84tb  Foot  bearing  on  its  co- 
lours and  appointments,  in  addition  to 
any  otiier  Ndges  or  devices  which  may 
have  heretofore  been  granted  to  that  regi- 
ment, the  word  «  Indioy*  in  commemora- 
tion of  its  services  in  that  part  of  tlie 
world,  from  the  year  1796  to  18J9. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  approve 
of  the  undermentioned  regiments  1)earing 
on  their  colours  and  appointments,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  badges  or  devices  which 
may  have  heretofore  been  granted  to  these 
regiments,  the  word  "  Jva,''  in  commemo- 
ration  of  their  services  during  the  late  Bur- 
mese war:— 1st  Foot,  2d  bat. ;  13th  Footj 
38th  Foot;  41st  Foot;  44th  Foot;  45th 
Foot ;  47th  Foot ;  54th  Foot ;  87Ui  Foot ; 
89th  Foot. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  approve 
of  the  regiments  undermentioned  bearing 
on  their  coloura  and  appointments,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  badges  or  devices  whidi 
have  been  heretofore  granted  to  those  r^« 
ments,  the  word  **  Bhurijwre,*'  in  com- 
memoration of  their  services  in  the  assault 
and  capture  of  the  fortified  town  and  cita- 
del of  Bhurtpore,  in  the  month  of  January 
1826  t— 11th  Light  Drags;  16th  ditto; 
14th  Foot ;  50th  Foot. 


rao- 


18f7.]  ^0M«  IfUeUigenee. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY 

(SKBTIKQ   IN   THK   EASt). 

4th  L.  Dr.  Lieut.  J.  RdUnian  to  be  cept.  by 
purch.,  V.  Nepean  prom. ;  C.  B.  N.  Ogle  to  be 
lleut  by  purch.,  y.  Robixnon  (both  14  Dec) ;  E. 
Scott  to  be  Qora.  by  puicfa.,  v.  Harrey  pKom.  (28 
Dec.) 

llth  L.  Dr.  Aa»bt.siurg.  F.  Sierwzight,  from  59tli 
F.,  to  be  SMkt.  furg.,  v.  Campbell  app.  to  Staff 
(SI  Dec.) 

lath  L.  Dr.  R.  Miller  to  be  com.  by  purch.,  t. 
Hooper  app.  to  6th  Dr.  (SI  Dec.) ;  R.  Hume  to  be 
oorn.  by  purch.«  ▼.  Hodge  app.  to  Gth  Dr.  Gu.  (30 
Dec.) 

l&h  Im  Dr.  H.  Brooks  to  be  com.  by  purch.«  ▼. 
Van  prom.  (SB  Dec.) 

8i  Foot.  Lieut.  G.  R.  Camac  to  be  capt.  by 
puTch.,  V.  Wright,  whoxeta.  (14  Dec.) ;  Lieut.  B. 
H-  Burcb^l  to  becapt.  by  porch.,  v.  Munro,  who 
reti. ;  ScULieut.  A.  Irrlne,  ftom  Ceyl.  Regt.,  to  be 
ens.,  T.  De  Blaquiere  prom,  in  46tb  F.  (both  30 
Dec) 

9lh  l^toi.  J.  M.  SchneU  to  be  ena.  by  purch.,  ▼. 
Coaoot  prom.  (14  Dec) 

MA  Fber.  J.  W.  P.  Audftfai  to  be  eM.,  ▼.  Smith 
-dec  (14 Dec) 

son  fhot.  Maj.  h'  Barrlngtoo,  from  h.  p.  100th 
F.,  to  be'maj.,  ▼.  Cuat  pram*;  Capt.  T.  King, 
from  h.  p.  3Sth  F.,  to  be  capt.,  v.  F.  Champagne, 
who  cxch.  (both  16th  Dec) 

AUt  not.  Lieut.  A.  GuinneM  to  be  capt.  by 
puKlk,  ▼.  Cnleprom.;  R.  W.  D.  Flaroatead  to 
be  eni.  by  purch.,  v.  Vaughan  prom,  (both  30 
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firmer.  MiO*  J>  J*  SnodgnM,  upon  h.  p.,  miL 
1^  to  MiO*  Gen.  Sir  Arch.  Campbell,  to  be  Ueut 
coL  hi  army  (25  Dec);  M^.  H.  Dwyer,  uponh. 
P*  on*tta^ed,  late  aide^e-camp  to  late  MarquJa 
of  Hasdngi,  to  be  Ueut  col.  hi  army  (10  Jan.  S7.) 

Alloufod  to  dUpete  of  their  ho^pav.  Lieut.  C. 
Munro,  45ch  F.  (S6  Dec) ;  Lieut.  R.  Flta  Gibbon, 
3*  F. ;  CaptJSt  J.  W.  Lucaa,  97th  F.  (30  Dec) 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Afri9aU. 
Jan.  13.  DoriiM,  Bnmn,  from  Bombay  7th 
Aug.;  at  Deal^M.  Jeuie,  Winter,  from  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  7th  Nov.;  cUt  Margate-atao  Are^ 
thumt  Hamilton,  ftfom  Sfaiggpore  SOth  Aug. ;  at 
DeaL— 21.  tSHta  Jane,  from  the  Maurithia  6lh 
Oct. ;  off  Plymouth. 


) 

44a  Foot.  Ens.  E.  Chambers,  f^om  14th  F..  to 
belieut.bypurcb.,  v.  Dalway,  who  rets.  (30  Dec.) 

^thFoot.  Lieut.  J.Oxanttobecapt.,  v.  Andcr- 
■on  dec  (14  Dec) 

.  40tfc  Foot.  Ena.  J.  Davica  to  be  lieut.  by  purch., 
▼.  Farker  prom. ;  W.C.  Fiaher  to  be  ens.  by  purch., 
▼.  Davies  (both  14  Dec) ;  Ens.  P.  T.  de  Bfaiquiere, 
f^tom  3d  F..  to  be  Heut.  by  purch.,  ▼.  Taylor 
prom. ;  R.  J.  Edmonds  to  be  ens.  by  purch.>  v. 
WaD-prom.  (both  30  Dec.) 

MM  Foot.  Paym.  J.O'Keefe,  from  ISth  F.,  to 
be  payro.,  v.  T.  BTurray,  ret.  on  h.  p.  (28  Dec.) 

64f*  F(Mf.  Lieut.  Hon.  A.  Harley,  from  dSd  F., 
to  be  Ueut.,  v.  E.  Nugent,  who  rets,  on  h.  p.;  J. 
R.  Turner  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Johnson  prom, 
(both  14  Dec.) ;  Lieut.  J.  G.  HaO,  from  h.  p.,  to 
be  licuL,  ▼.  H.  R.  Clarke,  who  exch.  (SB  Dec) 

TBTA  Foot.  Ens.  fe.  Pawsey  to  be  lieut.  by  purch., 
V.  Hawley  prom. ;  F.  SmlUi  to  be  ens.  by  purch., 
Y.  Pawsey  (Iwth  30th  Dec) 

SSd  Foot.  Ens.  W.  Bell  to  be  lieut.  by  purch.,  ▼. 
Hodgson  prom. ;  O.  Blalceney  to  be  ena.  by  purch., 
Y.BcIl(both30Dec) 

VJth  Foot.  Capt.  T.  Lynch  to  be  mi^.  by  purch., 
▼.  Giks,  who  rets.  (30  Dec) ;  Capt.  W.  Snow, 
firam  h.  p.  3d  F.,  to  be  capt,  ▼.  Reeves,  whose 
•pp.  has  not  taken  place  (21  Dec.) 

Cei/lon  Regt.  Lieut.  P.  B.  Reyne  to  be  capt.  by 

purch.,  V.  Parker,  who  rets.  (21  Dec.) ;  2d-Lieut. 

E.  ll*Vicar  to  be  Ist-lieut.,  v.  Fellowes  dec.  (10 

Apr.) ;  B.  E.  Layard  to  be  Sd-llent.,  v.  M*Vlcar 

(tl  Dee.) ;  J.  B.  Thoiiias  to  lie  9d'Uettt>  by  purch., 

V.  Irvine  app.  to  3d  F.  (3D  Dec.) 


Deportureo. 
Jan. 2.  Harvey,  Peach,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  from 
DeaL-S.  Indian  CM^,  Gill,  for  Bengal;  from 
Liverpool.~4.  BHdfrewater,  Manderson,  and  Ltfier- 
tkerCaetie»  Baker,  both  for  Bombay  and  China; 
from  Denials.  Mariner,  Norworthy,  for  N.  S. 
Wales;  from  Cove  of  Cork.— 17.  Attae,  HIne,  tot 
Bombay  and  Chfaia;  Thamee,  Warring,  for  Ben- 
gal; aavar.  Watt,  for  Madras  and  Bengal;  Har' 
riet,  Khidley,  for  Benffal;  ^r  Edward  Paget, 
Geary,  for  Madras  and  Bengal ;  Counten  of  Bar- 
court,  Harrison,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  Denntat^IWi, 
Foreman,  for  ditto ,  and  Madeline,  Coghlan,  for 
the  Mauritius:  all  from  Portsmouth— elso  Maree^, 
Crews,  for  Bengal ;  and  Craigieoar,  Ray,  for  the 
Cape  and  Mauritius ;  both  fhnn  Deal.— 2a  Here- 
fordahire,  Whlteman,  for  Bengal  and  China ;  Ae- 
puUe,  Gribble,  for  ditto;  and  Triumph,  Green, 
for  Rio,  Cape,  and  Bombay;  allfhmi  Dea1.>-SI. 
Duke  of  York,  Locke,  for  Bengal  and  Chfaui; 
fttnn  Deal— also  General  Palmer,  Truacott,  far 
Madras;  from  Portsmouth. 


PASSVVGVRS    FROM    INDtA. 

Per  Ntmrod,  from  Penang :  Master  T.  O.  Wil- 
liams. 

Per  Jeuie,  from  the  Cape :  Jas.  Carf me,  Esq. ; 
Capt.  Thos.  T.  Harrington ;  Dr.  Tedley,  ORth 
Rcgt :  Mrs.  Pugh;  Misa  Hart;  Mr.  Wyke;  Mr. 
Dennis;  two  steerage  passengers ;  three  servants. 

Per  Bliza  Jane,  ttcm  the  Maurltioa:  Capt.  Kil- 
gour,  late  of  the  Venue  t  Mr.  Beddard ;  Mr.  Stef- 
fens. 

rAascvoERs  to  mm  a. 

PfT  Atlae,  for  Bombay :  Mrs.  Norris ;  Mist 
Hine;  Mrs.  Stlrlhig;  Mr.  E.  Luke,  solicitor; 
Lieut  Stirlbig;  Ens.  C.  T.  S.  Bond;  Messrs.  P. 
.  Shaw,  F.  Christall,  W.  S.  Nettleford,  and  J.  W. 
Hockin,  cadets;  Mcasrs.  J.  Wood,  K.  D.  Swan, 
and  C.  W.  Down,  for  the  H.C.'s  marine.— For  St. 
Helena:  The  Rev.  R.  Boys,  chaplain;  .Mr.  A. 
Beale;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hoar,  organist. 

Per  Bridffewater,  for  Bombay :  Mrs.  B.  M.  Al- 
len (wife  of  Lieut  Allen)  and  son ;  Mrs.  A.  Kfaigs- 
bury  (wife  of  Lieut  Kingsbury)  and  three  daugh- 
ters ;  Eos.  C.  St  Thomas,  returning  to  Bombay : 
Mr.  H.  W.  Morris,  solicitor ;  Mr.  A.  Arnott,  assit 
Burg. ;  Messrs.  H.  S.  Gunter ;  C.  Andrews,  R.  D. 
Stuart,  and  W.  Baker,  cadeto;  Capt  Bonamy, 
Lieut  Allen,  Lieut  Hill,  Em.  Curtis,  Ena.  Lum- 

2  R  2  ^* 
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]trf,  and  Cm.  JohnaoD.  H.M.'jOlh  Foot;  Ll^it. 
Rto^bar/;  tlM:t  M.  foot ;  294  soldlen,  tf.lt'f 
•ehiot  i  31  loiUenr  wives  i  i9  chndnal 

. '  •  ,  •   • 

IV  iouriher  CoiMUt,  taf  Bamlny:  lit^  WUh 
( wifift  of*  Lieut.  CoC  Whiih)  |  Cspt*  aMllim  MhA 
Swhden,  returning  to  Bombay  i  Lieut-  Ool. 
Wnish.  H^  G.  TVeedyj  aq4  ^P^  Hurle»  r»- 
tttarnlng  to  ^elr duty ;  ftev.  fluieffery*,  rheplaiiv 
■nd  lady ;  Mlia  Ellia  Jury ;  kr.  f>.  fi.  Smith,  kk 
Udtor;  Mr.  J.  Black,  aaBirt.8UTg. ;  Mr.  J.  Turner, 
▼eterinary  nixf. ;  Means.  Caxne»  Macan,  and  Bate* 
cadets;  Mevrs.  Nott  and  Jenkfaa,  roliintees,  H. 
C's  marine  I  800  loJdian,  H»C.'s  aerrloe;  19  id. 
dieia'  wires. 

^  Her^ordaiiv,  for  BengaL  and  CUna:  ^fn, 
Norman;  Lieut  U,  Hull*  H.Ca service t  Msens^ 
J,  Ifoppe  and  T.  O'Beme*  cadets :  CapL  Temytev 
and  Ensigns  Fenwlck  and  Chamben^  of  H.M.'fl 
Uih  Foot ;  Ensigns  Norman  and  Stock,  of  HJH^M 
31st  Foot;  173 soldiers  of  H.  M.'s  14t&,  31st,  and 
38th  legts.  of  Foot;  tt  fanaMs,  wives  of  ditto; 
Uchlldxen. 

iV  iMw  qf  Verlr,  te  PsAjW  nd  Chlte:  M 
Edward  Ryan*  ranntly  appofniad  Jndge  of  the 
Suprame  Court*  CaieutU;  Lady  Ryan;  Mias  S. 
l^frhitmoKv;  Mr.  R.  BiMi  Mis.  BUai  Utile  t 
Messrs.  CTaylOT,  T.  Soot^  R.  Trefeler,  and  K» 
Udney,  writers;  Messrs.  T*  ^lamaay  and  J*  M. 
Moiflan.  oidels]  Capb  Unlett.  Lieut.  Meredith, 
and  Ensigns  Oreeson  and  lUwUns»  of  H.M's  13th 
Foot;  Comets  Toona  and  Reynolds,  of  H.M.:i 
Ht)k  L.  Dr.;  175  aokUeis  of  H.M*'s  13th  Foot, 
ilth  L.  Dr.,  and  16th  Lancers;  99  fenurieSf  wivet 
of  ditto  I  8  children. 


MISCCLLANKJUS  KOTICKS. 

The  S<r  Oad^Mlf  Wtiuttr,  late  RtonbMiotf ,  flmn 
SftqmNM*  to  London,  was  ooHdtamed  at  the  Hao> 
rMoioftlMiOct. 

'the  Miwcurp  (whaler),  M*Nally,  has  been  con< 
demned  at  the  MaurithM  as  unseaworthy. 

The  jiraehum  and  AfofiWa  Pudcet  were  lost  in 
Torres  Straits  prevknia  to  the  18th  of  August. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,   ANt) 
DEATHS. 

BtKTHS. 

2)»e.30i  In  Manah«ter  Street,  the  lady  Of  Ca^t. 
X  C.  WhiMuan,  Hon.  Company's  sarvioe,  of  ■ 
daughter. 

Jan.  1.  At  the  Pxlncipaft  Lodge,  Eaat-IndJa  P^ 
lege,  HaOeyboiy,  Herts,  the  hMly  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Batten,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Barins  Place,  near  Exeter,  the  lady  of  O. 
trlgnon,  Esq.,  late  of  Calcutu,  of  a  son. 

a  At  Chalhan^  the  lady  of  Maj.  SomervIUe, 
Hon.  £.  t,  Cpmpany's  service,  of  a  son. 

87.  The  buiy  of  Geqpcge  Owen,  Esq.,  of  the  Se- 
oetary's  Office,  East-India  House,  of  a  son. 


MARRtAOtS. 

Biae.  1^  At  Nanghion- House,  I'lfesMre,  W. 
Burneh,  Esq.,  of  the  bombay  ,vmy,  to  Isab^Da 
llorbon,  only  daughter  of  A.  Pitcaizn,  fiSq.,  of 
Pitciillo. 

98.  A,t  Claphanu  Surrey,  WlUIun  Bruce,  )uiv> 
son  of  Joseph  Bruce.  Esq.,  of  Ghaaeeporeb  Eaat- 


Indies  to  HaiTfct.  eUbsit  dai;«|iter  of  Mx.  W.  Ter- 
ry,' or  Clapbaikfc 

Jon.  i.  AC  lUiiAMItfh,  F.  Siller,  1^,  o#  Bte- 
Upltam.  Eaat-Indies,  toEIisa,  seoonddanghtsrof 
the  late  Mr.  M'Leen,  of  Forres. 

t.  At  SouthamptioH,  apt.  G.  fMi,  (tiiMiti- 
dxtt  Cavslry,  to  Mary,  eUestddta^htttof  thvlatt 
Mr.  It  BfucftlattI,  of  that  pbuie. 

»  At  ^inburg^,  C.  P.  Hunter,  Eisq.,  of  Cal- 
cutta* to  Jane  Napier,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
it.  A.  Kdtett,  Eiq.,  or  to^L. 

9.  At  OxCed,  nea/Godatone,  Surrey,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, of  Oray's-Inn  Square,  soUdtqr,  to  EmUr, 
^deM  dau^ter  ai  tfie  late  LlleutCot  F.  W.  BdlB» 
6i  the  Hon.  East-India  Company'^  setVloe. 

1^  C.  Davidson,  of  Brabant  Court,  to  Cirol^ 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  M^.  HaewelL  iot- 
■Mtly  of  uie  9d  Foot. 

BIATHS. 


hfe*  81.    tt 

Wbllam Gyhti^tSu^  VM  MttMtf  OB  QiMiH^ 
ItMew,  hi  hii  71tt  fear. 

Jam.  1.  Mrs.  Bunn,  of  Webb^  County  TerlMS, 
K«it  fUMii,  i^IM  of  UM  liM  Capf.  BfauA^  tf  flk 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  servlds^ 

fL  Ai  Shep^Mon,  Mlddl*e£,  IVr.  John  ~ 
Good,  M.D.,  F.IUS.,  &c,  after  n  fdir  4kfe 


L  At  l>cv«ipon,  M4.  ecu  sir  ChmM  HdUo- 
wat*  ieteof  Am  R<yyal  Knglliates,  a#i97r* 

0.  In  Warroi  Street,  Flttroy  SquiM,  llUi  l!ttli- 
bedi  O.  Be<bter,  una  kM»#n  hi  tlia  IteMvy  #aiM 
by  the  pnli«(»tl6h  of  nliny  MagnipklcU  andMK 
tdrlcdworkl 

la  In  Great  Coram  Street,  Dr.  John  Jonas,  M* 
thor  of  aie  OrtOt  LnUm,  Ad  (ftbk 

18.  At  Wdlirarth,  Mf.Gftbbrf  Jertitt, 
son  of  the  late  John  Jerdan,  Esq*,  of  ^^laOi 
twMier  of  the  Uto  Lteit.  CoL  JtodaOi  of 

17.  JoWhna  CaOierinb,  Cfa»  irHb  of  Gapl.  T.  D^ 
BMiuwei,  4lh  LigHt  Dtfcgi. 

it.  At  HocradMUin,  GeiMnll  Xdo^MMlb  lianm 
a^fed^fls. 

99.  At  his  house,  in  ftoeitingMJun  koi#,  t^lpt. 
Wm.  CUtlt,  of  the  Eill^iftdlli  shfli  Otosr^,  ig0&m, 

si  tn  VorK  Terrace,  kei^t*sl»iriL;  MYS.btttiii 
wl^owof  CHib.Otteit,  ts(t:,  tsttf  «i>^  df  tli^  tH. 
r^ctoM  d^  (Re  feist-Ibdia  Codxiiany. 

^—  At  Lovel  Hill  Cbtia^i  Betfts,  tin^ci  buifi. 
miqka  Kaq^  F.S.A.,  and  late  of  the  ottc^  of  the 
Boatid  o^  CommlsAlonerft  for  tnft  Alkln  df  IddU, 
In  his  JiOfh  year. 

95.  AttsUngton,  theRev.Johh  fevans,  Lt.y.. 
author'of  the  "  Sketch  of  the  Denominottons  'of 
tKe  Christian  World,'*  and  ai  ntiftferodi  dtftikr 
#onti. 

26.  In  Cadogan  Pbuse.  FiMftld,  (!ib  aM  df 
Li^  G«<L  Sil>  Hertieft  Tkflot. 

—  Ih  Btyanstone  Squire;  Jnhei  hAia,  DM  hi. 
fant  son  of  Joseph  Hume,  isq.,  lt.P. 

Lditefy.  In  London,,  on  ms  way  to  Ireland,  Ca)>(. 
t.  A.Evanson,  of  the  54lA  ItooI.  hot  6f  Aldar- 
nun  Evanson,  of  Cork. 

-^  At  sea,  homeward-bound  Arom  Bombay,  R. 
A.  WaUur,  aaskt.auii.  tai  the  H.C.'»  tfiip  JUte* 
burgh. 
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GOODS  DECI.ARED  FOR  KALE  AT  THE  fiAST>INDIA  HOVSE. 


# 

Tor  Satef  tebrwny-'Pnmft  11  l/ay. 

GMiifNmjf'«^— Mocha  Colfce— Sugar* 
jUeenaed. — Coffee— Sugu—Rkei 

fVir  Sofo  13  Februmy    Pitn^  4  Jic|y. 


LtoeiMd-^^pSaltpetre—Pqiper— White  Pepper— 
CfauMmtoo^Mace— KvOiMgi  — Ca«is  Llgne^- 
Ca«ia  8ud#-€^o— ArOw  Root 

Ar  aii!e  15  f\tbniar^Pr^mpt  4  jijioy. 

Lieemed  ithd  PHmt0.Traik^Moe§^nim\mh-^ 
Myrrh— Cattpbor—GtDB  Amhai—Gum  Babool— 
Oum  C<qNd--G«m  BenJ^ain— Guin  Anunpnkc^ 
OUbeiium— Bonnc-'Terra  Japooiea— Seboa-'-SeBF- 
m  Leaves— C«rdemoiii»-<3alkaigal»-Betel  Nau— 
Ben'-Was^-CHrateor  IMM^-ehOim^^mtai  Oil 
—Oil  of  Cani^'^il  oT  Maoe. 

nr  aifo  16  tVbruatit^ProMpi  4  Maf. 

Lfomead.— Annatto  Seeds— fiarHla—Cochlfteal-' 
SeAoirer— Turmerle-^Gfim  Arabic— Lac  Dye-^ 


Jfer  JhfalOye&iT>a>»    Ibew^eJawi. 

0>h^pin<v^.— Bengal  Hair  SUL: 
Prtpal»»gStirf»    Chtea,  BengBl,  and  Peiaiaii  Raw 
Silk. 

liflMMirt.— trory-^lephaifta^  Teeth— TortobB- 
•baU^faady  Bird  Fcathan-Citie  Floor  Miu- 
Bamioo  CaiiM— Rattatu—Wood— EbObf-^Saadai 
Wood-^llaBDp— Jttte  tlemp— Soy. 

Ted.  «^  B6hfeat  7^,000  fly. ;  Cifagim,  PtM<m,  aad 
So«chaBg»  5,aBD»0(nlb.i  f^ankay  and  Hysdn 
Skin,  l,«)U/XN)lbt  HyMi,  ft)0,000  lB^tWal»  in- 
cluditwPfi«ale-l*niae,  7,^dO0ife. 

f$r  tdto  l4  Jrartfk— Pn>mfif  •  June. 

ConapM^S'—Bea^  and  Cotet  Piece  GoodB. 

JV^Ml^ThMe.— LwigeiOthB  —  Blue  SdlUonporti 
—Bafteee— Nankeens — Bnndannoes—  Neckdotha 
—Shawls-^ Shawl  HadttkerchlefiF-^carirs— Ciftpe 
Scarft-:<^rape(3own  thftek 


The  Conrt  of  Dlidcton  hawgHat  notice^  Hiat 
fiia  Goods  Co  lie  pat  up  at  liw  Qindtu      ~ 
Pehtoaryntet,  «U  ba  ■irimwi  in  iha 


On  T^Msdoy,  rA«  13Cft  February.— SaltpeCrei  also 
Pepper,  Cinnamon,  CIpTes,  Nutmegs,  Mace,  Cas- 
sia, Cassia  Buds,  Ginger,  Anvir  Root.  Sagoy  and 
theUktfOsocerles. 

On  Thwadaif,  the  15M  fslr«af^.— Alodi,  Annl- 
seed.  Arsenic,  Assafoetlda^  Bark.  Bees'-Waz,  Betd 
NuCs,  Boiax  and  Tincal,  CflDBbdghim*  Canphire, 
Cardtewras,  Castor  Beanst  Castor  OU,  Cajtena 
Pep{«r,  Cfdnies,  Chiba  Root,  Ctauadnf  or  Yer- 
mUHon,  Cocukis  lAdiois,  Coinmibo  Root,  Culnfas, 
Cummin  Seed,  Dragosi^t  Bkxid,  FranUnotene, 
Galaqgs  Root,  GaAaDoaa,  Oum  Annnoniac,  6«* 
Animl  or  Copal,  Gam  Bei^atttto,  Oum  Klao,  dim 
Mastichf  Gttm  Myrrh,  OttbOliliSBum,  Gam  TM- 
gtamXhf  6am  Unrated,  Udben  or  MoA,  taag 
Pei^er,  Mask*  Nox  Vonaks.  OBi  Chemkalj  OH 
at  Cocoa  Nut«  Opium,  RhIibarV,  Sal  AnrnioMa^ 
SMdioK-Waa,  Seeds  of  aO  kfaidf,  Senna;  SMOMe, 
Tamarinds*  Tttra  JapoaSol^  Ufcnuaiteb  aM 
^ndoarla,  iadttie'likeDfiigB, 

C^  FHdky,  Me  MM  Febntmy^AbxA,  Asnitto* 
CodhlndaX,  Galls,  Gum  Ahdik,  Gum  S^iega,  Lar 
Lakej  tM  Dye.  Munjeet,  llyxabolanes.  Parea^ 
Red  SauAdar**  Wood,  Sttffldirar,  Sftpan  Wood^ 
Seadlsc,  Stieklac,  Soap*  Kelp,  Barilla,  Aftallavl 
Soda,  Tunaerfc,  all  Woods  fcnr  l)yeiag,  and  tifr 
like  Dry  Saheries. 

On  Tuttdatfp  fbe  aOM  F05ruary^-Hemp  and 
Sunn,  Canes  and  Sticks,  China  Ware*  Coqaa-d6- 
ptole,  Faai,  Ink.  Miit4,  Luiquferad  ^Mfe,  Fe4- 
thers^  Mother-o^-I^earl  Wafe;  Paper,  So^,  Cdr- 
neliaa,  Agatesy  Arrang<»  Stones.  Beade  uslMBnu* 
facCuresof  ditto,  ilsd  Cbral  BeaA,  Cowrfes,  £!»- 
phtfiU'  Teeth  and  Sea  Horn  Teeth,  Hides,  Buf- 
ftio  HonM  sad  Tip**  1dotIier-<^-Pearl  SheUi^ 
Ratttts.  Sendal  Wood*  Skins,  Talc  or  Ubrat. 
Tin,  Tortolseiliellf  Tttt^dagua,  Bbony  Wood*  and 
an  Wdodi  not  osed  by  ByttS)  and  the  like  kindfc 
of  generil  Meichattdiie. 

The  same  order  will  ba  dbsorad  ih  ill  f^tttta 
<}uarierly  SaM. 


i  i  4  "li'fir  fia± 


LOKDON  M Ab.KBTid-HXM.  te 


SooAB.— The  demand  for  Muscovirdes 
baa  rather  increaaed,  tint  there  is  no  altera- 
tion in  the  currency — ^tbe  market  is  exceed- 
ingly firm. 

In  foreign  dr  Easl-rn^fia  SUj^an  there 
is  nothing  new  to  repoit.  The  public  saie 
of  nearly  '6,0dD  hdgs  of  MauritSus  went  off 
freely  it  full  jprion  (54b.  fbr  brown,  up  to 
61t.  6d.  fbr  gret)  ex^t  Ae  Sugars  about 
50^  anicl  87t.  wftich  went  riath^'  lower. 

A  private  contimct  ftr  500  cberts  white 


HaTaniiali,  a  middllfig  parcel,  took  piaea 
to  day  at  458. 

lNDiGo.-^Tbe  indigo  aali  h  approaching 
to  a  concl usfon ;  6»0 1 8  chests  are  this  night 
|!bne  through,  and  the  report  may  now  be 
satisfactorily  given.  The  low  Oudft  is  4d. 
to  9d  higher  than  list  sale,  the  fine  Is.  a 
Is.  6d.  higher;  the  Bengal  mid.  is  2k.  a 
2s.  6^  per  lb.  higher;  Sie  fine  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  advanced  on  the  prices  of  last  saTe. 

CotToir.-^The  Cotton  Market  is  very 

languid ; 
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Aloes,  Epedcft cwt  15 

Annlteeda,  SUr**>>-.- —    0 
Borax,  Refilled* ••••••••  •    9 

UnxeAned,  or  Tlncal   S 

Camphire  • *9 
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-  Tbk  refusal  of  the  Siq^reme  Court  ofvBodibay  to  iregiBtera  Tule  or  on 
dia^nce  pas^d  by  the  Ipcal  government  fi>r  tbe  regulation  t>r the  pi^ete  at  tha^ 
presidency  has  given  birth  to  sundry  exaggerated  reftexioni,  escpressed  rrt 
tumid  tod  magmloquent  terms^  calculated  to! excite  a  belief  that  some  flagrant 
act  of  despotinn  bad  been  attempted  by  die  goTerdoieot,.  which  theiinnoees  of 
the  judges' had  defieated^  A  few  obaervattous  seeoOy  tbeneforBy-neitetBery  to  pai 
tbe  subjeetiipoil  its  proper  footing.    -  - 

It  appears  that  the- home  gorernment  (i;^.  die  Cbnrt  of  Directors  and  BoarA 
of  Coi^trol),  conceiving  it  to  be  convenient  and  profier  thalk  the  same  r^gala* 
tions  which  had  been  applied  to  the  press'in  Bengal,  tbe  expediency  of  which 
had  been  fnUy  recognised  by  a  adlemhideeifligh  of.  tbe  Brivy  Coimoily  sfaould  be 
extended  fio  publications  at  the.  other  preaidenciaS}  recomnitnied'  tbift  tbo* 
aforiesaid  r^^ation  shouM  be  adopted,  aiid  proposed  for  r^stration  in  tho 
Sopfeihe.Coi]r(  of  Bombay,  .in  order  thai^  might '  have  the  eSkct  of  law. 
Two  of  the  three  jodgea  refosed  td  aUowits  registration,  codqeiving  fhat  it^ 
was  uncalibd.forby  the  existing  atsite  of  tbh  Bbmb^  press/  Th6r  preaioble 
of  the  Calcutta  regulation  sets  forth,  as  the  gi^nd  ttpoa  which  that  re-' 
guiation' was.introdoCed, .ihe 8tsk;e 'df  tbe|  press atthat  prasideacy, -y/i/hweby 
matters. tending  to  bring  the  goveriMneat,  as  by  -.law  etoblisbed,  into  hatred 
and  eoiiten^>t,  ^nd  to  disturb,  the  peace;  harmony  and  good  order  of  society,' 
wem  frequently  printed  and  circulated.  No  such  dfcamstakiees  are  eonsidered 
by  tb0(|uidge8'to.£xi8t  in  Bombay  at  the  present  tiibe ;  the  CUtf  Justice  inahn- 
taiili  doit  not 'a  single  jiassdige  or  nsingle' wo^d,  tending  to  biifig  Uie  gbVern*' 
liiaDt  of  Bombajr  iafto  hatred  and  contenlpt-i-4iot  a'Bifiglie.strlctafe  or  comment 
or  ward  respecting  «ny  of  the  measures  of  governiDehr,  eanbepointlMi'  out/' 
in  any  Bombay  paper. 

Holdings  therefore^  the"  opinion  which  these  learned  parsonages  entertam 
that  the  adoption  of  the  regulatioA  can  only  be  authoHxed  by  the  facts  static* 
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•  Tbb  refiuai  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  .Bombay  to  ireguter  a  iii!e  or  on 
din^nce  pes^d  by  the  Ipcal  gownittent  Ear  the  regulationlof^the  pMite  lit  thni 
presidency  bos  given  birth  to  sundry  exaj^enited  reftexioni,  expressed  hi 
tumid  And  magiuloquent  terins,  Calculated  to^exdte  a  belief  thatsotiie  flagrant 
aet  of  despotiim  bad  been  attempted  by  the  govemmeoty.  which  tbe^rmnees  of 
the  judges,  had  defeated^  A  i&w  observationa  seem,  tbereforey.Deeenary^to  pai 
tlie  subjeetiipou  its  proper  footing.  .1 

It  appears  that  the- home  goTcrnment  (tie,  the  Court  of  DireetoR  and  BoerA 
of  Coi^trol),  conceiving  it  to  be  convenient  and  proper  that  the  same  regula* 
tions  which  had  been  applied  to  the  press' in  Bengal^  t^  expediency  of  whidi 
had  been  fully  recogniaed  by  a  sdle^-dedsiob  of.  the  Brhry  Counbil»  sfaoiild  be 
extended  ib  publications  at  the.  other  preatdeneiBS^  TecomBen4ed'  tbift  the^ 
aforesaid  r^ulation  should  be  adopted,  aiid  proposed  for  registration  in  the^ 
Sapfeme.Gour(  of  Bombay,  in  order  thaitit  might  have  the  e£^  of  law. 
Two  of  the  three  judges  re&sed  td  .aUow  its  r^stration,  codc^ving  that  tt^ 
was  ttiicaUbd.£br'()y  the  existtng  state  of  thb  Bombay  press.'  Th^  preamble 
of  the  Calcutta  r^ulation  sets  forth,  as  tine  gitnind  upon,  which  that  re-> 
gulation  ms  .introdueed,  .ilie  stsite'df  tfaq  press  at.  that  presidency,  wbofieby 
matters. tending  to  bring  the  government,  as  by -.law  eiitabKsb^,  into  hatred 
and  contempt,  f  nd  to  disturb,  the  peace;  iiarmony  and  good  order  ^f  sbdety/ 
were  frequently  printed  and.  eirculated.  .No  such  ci^cumBtabces  are  considered 
by  the  jddges.to  exist  in  Bombay,  at  the  present  tiifae  j.  the CMtf  Justice  main* 
tatiie  dnt  uattn  single  passige  or  a  single  word,  tending  tobnng  Uie  gbvem-' 
meot  of  Bomlmy  bofto  fiitred  and  contenipt--not  a  "sin^  stfietare  or  comment 
or  ward  respecting  any  x>f  the  measures  of  gorernment,  can  be  pointed'  out/' 
in  any  Bombay  paper. 

Holdings  therefore,  the' opinion  which  these  learned  personages  entertahfi 
that  the  adoption  of  the  regulation  can  only  be  authorized  by  the  facts  stated' 
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in  tbe  preamble  of  the  Cidcutta  regulation ;  that  they  are  not  Justified  in  sanc- 
tioning a  measure  which  forms  a  part  of  the  local  law  of  another  presidenc/p 
merely  upon  the  ground  of  its  possible  prospective  necessity,  they  were  no 
doubt  conscientiously  bound  to  refuse  their  assent  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  (Sir  Edward  West),  premising  that  the  court  have  a  right,  or 
are  rather  bound,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  measure  proposed,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  ordinance  is  unnecessary ;  and  further,  that  should  any  appeal  be 
mad'e  on  the  subject  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  the  arguments  upon  which  the 
Calcutta  regulation  were  defended,  and  (he  presumes)  approved,  wodld  be 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  present. 

Sir  Ralph  Rice,  one  of  the  two  puisne  judges,  thinks  that  the  proposed 
r^ulation  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  and  that  policy  does  not 
require  it.  He,  notwithstanding,  would  not  object  to  the  registry  of  it,  be- 
cause the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  respect  to  the  Calcutta  regulation, 
had  decided  as  to  the  former  point ;  and  with  regard  to  policy  and  expediency, 
the  government  was  the  proper  judge  of  such  subjects,  which  the  legislature 
bad  left  more  to  the  judgment  of  the  government  than  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Chambers  concurs  with  the  Chief  Justice  in  thinking  that  the 
regulation  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  He  conceived  that  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  Calcutta  regulation  did  not  go  the  length  of  deciding  that 
it  was  consonant  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Indian  government.  After 
premising  that  restrictions  up'on  natural  liberty  can  be  justified  only  by  an 
obvious  and  permanent  necessity ;  and  that  local  circumstances  constitute  a 
material  consideration  in  determining  the  expediency  of  such  matters :  he  pro* 
ceeda  to  observe,  that  the  regulation,  which  he  conceives  to  be  unnecesswy  -at 
Ihe  present  moment,  would  in  its  effects  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  -iadepeor 
deuce  and  good  spirit  of  the  community. 

Both  of  the  judges  who.  refused  their  assent  to  the  registry  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  fact  of  the  regulation  of  1825,  passed  by  the  local  government,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  court,  as  being  adequate  to  tbe  purposes  of  the  present 
measure,  and  as  making  a  remarkable  distinction  between,  the  case  of  the 
Bombay  press,  and  that  of  Calcutta  when  the  regulation  was*  introduced  there. 
The  ordinance  of  1825  is  copied  from  the  acts  of  37  and  38  €ieo.  III.  passed, 
ibr^regulating  publication  in  England. 

No  ground  whatever  is  afibrded,  either,  by  the  decision  or  in  the  arguments, 
of  the  judges,'  for  the  extravagant  remarks  made  upon  the  subject,  as  if  ihe. 
effect  of  rejecting  the  rule  was .  to  invalidate  the  Calcutta  press-regulation.: 
No  such  efiect  follows :  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the,  judges  of 
Bombay  (except  Mr.  Justice  Rice,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  in  favour  of  the 
registration)  would  have  decided,  in  similar  circumstances,  precisely  as  these - 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta.  >  .     ' 

Much,  additional  importance  has  probably  been  given  to  this  aflbir  from  the- 
nianner  in  which  the  elaborate  judgments  on  the  subject  have  been  published 
in  England.  The  channel  chosen  for  their  conveyance  to  the  public  is  a  work: 
professedly  hostile  to  the  existing  form  jof  government  in  India,  and  which  is- 
perpetually  indulging  in  loud  and  indecorous  vituperations  of  every  tribunal  by 
which  the  Calcutta  regulation  hat-  been  approved.  We  do  not  conclude  that 
the  judges  are  answerable  for  this  selection  s  the^are  not  probably  unacquainted, 
with  the  manner  in  whioh  they,  have  been  treated  (in  common  with  other, 
respectable  personages)  in  that  work;  and  they  would  not  surely  condescend, 
to  b^ome  candidates  for  its  praise.  True  it  is,  that  these  judges  are  now 
eulogized  in  the  publication  referred  to  with  as  little  moderation  as  they  were 
fi>rmerly  abused. 

Although 
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Although  judges  ought  never  to  be  indiflereat  to  pubHe  opmiou,  they  should* 
studiously  avoid  every  temptation  to  court  popularity.    The  moment  that  a 
judicial  personage  becomes  covetous  of  vulgar  praise,  and 

-^—  tumU  aui  ponil  secures 
Arbiirio  popularis  aura, 

he  becomes  more  dangerously  warped  and  biassed  in  his  decisions  than  if  he 
studied  to  win  the  smiles  of  a  court. 

The  notice  of  that  portion  of  the  English  public  (a  very  small  portion,  it 
must  be  confessed)  to  whom  Indian  affiiirs  are  at  all  interesting,  must  ha?e 
been  drawn,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  the  judicial  functionaries  of  Bombay, 
in  a  more  particular  manner  than  to  those  of  -the  other  presidencies,  owing  to 
the  collisions  which  have  strangely  happened  between  the  court  and  other 
parties.  In  181^,  before  the  conversion  of  the  Recorder's  Court  iuto  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  advancement  of  Sir  Edward  West  to  the 
post  of  Chief  Justice,  a  serious  dispute  arose  betwixt  that  learned  judge  and 
the  barristers  of  the  court,  by  an  order  of  which  five  of  the  barristers 
(including  Mr.  Norton)  were  suspended  from  practice.  In  1824,  the  case  of 
Mr.  Fair  occurred,  in  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  judges,  that  individual 
was  deported  from  Bombay  for  misrepresenthig  (as  the  judges  alleged)  what 
took  place  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  matter  wherein  a  civil  servant  of  the 
government  was  stated  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  respect  towards  the 
court  in  his  behaviour  to  a  chopdar.  In  1825,  we  were  astonished  at  the 
ISublicatioo  of  Sir  Edward  West's  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Bombay 
Quarter  Sessions,  wherein  the  police  system  of  the  presidency  and  the  pro-* 
ceedtngs  of  the  magistrates  are  exposed  without  mercy  to  public  condemnation, 
and  stigmatized  in  the  severest  terms,  although  the  regulations,  by  virtue  of 
which  most  of  the  enormities  were  perpetrated,  had  been  registered  in  the! 
Sing's  Court;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  in  the  judgment  delivered-  by 
Sir  Edward  West  on  the  subject  of  the  regulation  proposed  for  the  press,  he 
labours  with  great  diligence  to  prove  that  the  court  by  registering,  necessarily 
approved  and  sancHoned  whatever  regulations  were  ofi^red  to  it.  In  1826 
occurred  the  collision  now  under  consideration  ;  so  that  every  year  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  marked  by  some  e?ent  which 
seems  indicative  of  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government.  We  do  not  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the 
fiiolt  of  either, — ^to  captiousness  in  the  judges,  or  to  an  arbitrary  temper  in' 
the  executive :  we  merely  remark  a  singular  fact. 

'  One  word  as  to  the  assertion  that  the  influence  of  government  excluded  the' 
proceedings  from  the  Bombay  papers :  this  is  not  the  fact.  'It  is  surprising 
that  those  who  make  the  assertion  should  overlook  the  statement  of  the 
judges,  in  the  proceedings  themselves,  that  the  Bombay  press  is  precisely  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  English  press ;  the  restrictions  in  one  case  being 
exactly  die  same  as  in  the  other.  The  reason  why  these  proceedings  have  not 
been  reported  in  the  Bombay  papers  is,  that  the  editors  are  naturally  appre- 
hensive of  publishing  what  passes  in  the  Supreme  Court  since  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Fair,  who  was  transmitted  to  England  owing  to  the  complaint  o£  the  judges 
that  he  admitted  an  inaccurate  report  (inaccurate  in  the  most  trifling  parti- 
culars)  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  If :  the  judges  feel  any  mortification 
at  thdr  speeches  and  decinons  being  omitted  in  the  Bombay  papers,  they  have 

only  themselves  to  Uame. 
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THE  INDUN  ARMY, 

Th  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

.  Sib  :  I  fervently  hope  that  Capt,  Badeoach'fi  recent  publication  **  On  the , 
State  of  the  Indian  Army"  which  does  honour  to  bis  ^eal  for  the  service  and 
the  interests  of  tbe  state,  has  received  the  attention  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands. 

There  is^^n  observation  hi  pages  147-8  of  that  work,  which  seems,  in  justice 
to  my  superiors,  my  colleagues,  and  myself,  to  call  for  explanation.  The, 
sentence  lallude  to  is  as  follows :  **  From  1806  to  1813,' as  is  usual  in  India 
ip  time  of  peac^*  with  the  natiye  states,  the  afikirs  of  the  Bengal  army  were 
nach  n^\ecfeij  and  indjfibr^tly  administered/'  This  imputation  of  negli- 
gent and  indifierpat  administration,  expressed  in  s^ch  unqualified  terms, 
iirould  seem  to  apply  gpn^^rally  to  the  Local  Government,  and  more  especially 
to.the  Com.mand«rs4n-Chief,  and  their  responsible  staff,  during  .the  extensive 
]aiordon  <^  time  specified.  I»  therefore.  Sir,  as  a  party  concerned,  feel  it 
incumbent  oq^  me  to  -ofier  some  reply,  not  merely  by  counter-assertion,  or 
protesting  generally  t^nst  the  justice  of  such  imputation,  but  by  briefly 
recapitulating  various  beneficial  arrangements^  which  were  adopted  during  the 
time  specified. 

..  The  commencement  oi  the  period  of  tune  alluded  to  immediately  suc- 
ceeded ^he  most  arduous  and  extensive  war  in  which  the  Presidency  of  Bengal 
had  ever  been  engaged ;  and  was  consequently  followed  by  the  dishearteningi. 
i|i)d  unpopular  measures  of  reduction,  retrenchment,  and  reform,  necessarily' 
attenda;nt  on  a  return  to  peace  and  peace-establishments. 

.  Tbo^  irksome  and  invidious  labours  performed,  it  became  no  less  the  duty, 
than  it  was  the  anxious  desire,  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  army  adminis-* 
tration,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  season  -of  comparative  repose,  in  order  to 
i^pris^  th^  various  branches  and  departments  of  the  service,-  and  to  alter,  im- 
pr9v%  or  originate,  f  uch  mei^ures  of  beneficial  arrangement  as  the  expirience 
acquired  of  existing  defects  and  deficiencies,  during  the  war,  pointed  out  to, 
be  important  and. necessary  i  as  well  with  the  view  to  the  interior  economy  and. 
comfort  of  the  troops,  as  to  the  better  efficiency  of  the  army,  in  its  public 
establishments  and  departments  for  service  in  the  field. 

Accordingly,  the  noble  Com^iander-in-Chief,  Lord  Lake,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Europe  In  the  spring:  of  1807,  brought  under  the  notice  of  Go- 
Temment,  or  left  measures  in  train  in  communication  with  the  Military  Boards 
for.  tbe  following  important  arrangements  to  be  submitted  to  Government, 
with  the  view  to  revision  or  enactment. 

Firsts  ike  i^hHing  t^f  ike  ifrmj^r-which,  tinder  a  defective  and  fraudulent 
contract,  left  the  troops  during  the  war,  in  rags ;  oflen  without  sleeves^  or  that 
and  other  parts  of  th^r  coats  tied  on  them  piece-meal,  owing  to  evasion  and 
delay  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  clothing  when  due.  After  much  con- 
flicting disQuaaioo,  combined  with  l^al  and  other  difficulues  to  get  rid  of  thq 
rotten  contract^  a  system  of  agency,  under  officers  of  the  army,  was  at  lengtk 
established Jn  ]809i  whic^h  has  admirably  anawered.  the  object  of  rendering 
perfect  justice  and  comfort  to  the  soldier,  whilst  the  ofl^reckoning  fund 
(though  a  secondary  consideration)  was  greatly  improved. 

Secondly,  the  HatpUaUfor  Naiite  (Sofps,^-The  Commander-in-Chief,  during 
his  tour  and  sojourn  in  the  upper  provinces,  had  often  been  grieved  to  observe 

the 
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the  very  inadequate  accommodation  afforded  to  the  sick  of  the  Native  corps  of 
the  army,  owing  to  the  very  contracted  8cale  of  the  hospitals,  calculated  to 
contain  perhaps  20  or  30  patients ;  wliilst,  during  sickly  periods  of  the  year, 
from  70  to  1 00,  or  more,  of  each  corps,  were  laid  low  with  fevers,  and  agues, 
and  fluxes.  On  his  Lordship's  return  to  the  Presidency,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  this  subject  was  early  brought  under  notice.  The  humanity  and  liberality 
of  Government  were  not  appealed  to  in  vain ;  and  in  January  1807,  li6spitals,  on* 
an  enlarged  scale  and  improved  construction,  with  good  verandahs  and  screens-' 
all  round,  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  every  Native  corps  in  the  service.* 
At  the  same  time  an  additional  Native  doctor  was  added  to  each  Native  corps,  and 
hospitals  for  bazar-women  were  extended  to  all  the  newstations  of  the  army.** 

Thirdiy,  Camp  Equipage  and  Carriage'Caltle, — ^During  the  campttgns  of 
1803-4-5,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  witnessed  the  very  insufficient  shelter 
against  sun  and  rain,  afforded  by  the  private  tents  for  the  European  troops  t>f 
bis  Majesty's  and  the  Hon.  Company's  service.  A  tent  of  a  larger  and  better 
construction,,  with  an  outer  fly,  was  therefore,  on  his  Excellency's  suggestion, 
prepared  by  the  military  board ;  which  was  approved  tind  established  by  the 
orders  of  Government  in  1809.  In  connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  service/ 
a  revision  also  took  place  of  the  public  army-cattle  establishment  to  n^hich  sf 
material  addition  was  made,  and  a  new  disposition,  consequent  to  the  exten- 
sion  of  territory  and  military  posts  and  stations,  in  1808-9-10. 

Doolici,  Hotpital  Waggons^  and  Doofi/'Bearers, — Similar  observation  and  ex^ 
perience  of  the  miserably  defective  dooly,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  during  the  war,  led  to  the  suggestion  and  adoption  of  doolies  of  a 
superior  and  more  comfortable  construction,  which  were  introduced  accoiVUngly 
throughout  the  army  in  1807.  The  proportion  thereof  was  also  revised,  and 
in  connexion  therewith,  a  pattern  hospital-waggon,  in  aid  of  the  doolies,  fo# 
the  conveyance  of  sick  and  wounded,  was  made  up  under  the  direction  of  that 
invaluable  officer,  the  laic  Major  Gen.  Sir  John  Horsford,  of  the  Bengal  Ar^ 
tillery ;  which  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  Government,  and  a  proportion 
was  allotted  to  the  several  corps  of  the  army  in  1810.  The  proportion  of 
dooly-bearers  was  increased,  as  was  also  the  pay  of  that  very  useful  class  of 
public  servants. 

PioTieer*.— Until  the  year  1808,  the  Bengal  army  never  had*  the  advantage  of 

any  pioneer  corps.    On  the  prospect  of  the  war  which  then  took  place,  three 

companies  of  pioneers  were  raised,  and  the  essential  services  which  that  gallant 

little  band  rendered  during  the  war,  and  afterwards  at  Comona,  impressed 

the  Commander-in-chief  with  the  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the 

service  required  an  increased  efficient  corps  of  that  description ;  and  aooord^ 

ingly,  in  1808,  a  regular  corps  of  pioneers,  sappers,  and  miners,  of  eight  or 

ten  companies,  was  organized  and  became  a  permanent  and  highly  important 

branch  of  th^  regular  establishment :  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 

'European  officers,  who  were,  under  the  want  of  authority  from  England^  only 

harrowed  from  other  corps  of  the  line  for  the  duties  of  the  pioneers.f  < 

Hane*^ 

•  It  WM  otasenred  by  lome,  UuU  the  new  hotpltab  were  unneccnerny  large  ariHexpemlvef  ind  oflai 
BCBly  empty.  Ko  mncli  the  better,  whoi  tuch  wu  tbe  caae :  tut  thoy  were  atap  tocQetlmei  filled. 
AbA  with  reference  tosuchaioeneM  that  which  occurred  in  the  rainy  seaaon  of  1805>  (and  many  other 
fatttances)  when,  from  the  eztoMlve  Bickneaiv  Kores  of  men,  with  feven  and  fluxes,  were  Ken  tying 
nooBd  the  hofpltal  Willi  without  any  shelter  whatsoever;  er  exposed  U  that  iDdamentseuao^  to  ik» 
temporary  cxpedlnt  of  the  slight  isnU  in  use  with  Native  corps  i  it  need  hardly  be  asked,  if  itdidnoit 
behove  the  Gotemment  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  deplorable  condition.  For  my  own 
part,  I  conaldarthe  share  I  had  In  that  measure,  avthe  moat  t^ratiiyhig  action  of  my  life. 
'.  .t  .It  my  voice  oonld  be  of  any  avail  I  would  strenuously  ut|:c  the  formation  of  at  least  three  corps, 
of  IfOho  men  each,  of  pioneers,  sappers,  and  miners,  for  the  Bengal  Presidency.  During  the  late  Ava 
,  pioneers  were  called  from  Agra  and  Dehly,  for  service  in  Sylhet  and  CachaAr ! 
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Horie-AriUleri^. — Thit  most  esaential  branch  of  Uie  seryicei  whigh  had 
hitherto  existed  on  the  siDnllest  possible  scale^  as  an  experiniental  corps,  was, 
in  1809,  increased  and  organized  into  an  efficient  corps,  yielding  eilecture 
force  for  service,  and  an  adequate  foundation  for  the  further  augmentation 
that  has  since  been  made  to  it. 

•  Ord^urnce^Drioers.'^ttBnge  as  it  may  seem,  it  b  no  less  true,  that,  up .  to 
the  period  of  time  in  question,  the  people  employed  for  that  most  responsible 
and  important  duty,  were  hir«d  as  occasion  required  from  among  the  inha- 
l^tants  of  the  country,  and  discharged  as  soon  as  they  were  no  longer  wanted. 

The  injurious  consequences  experienced  during  the  war  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  regularly  organized  corps  of  ordnance-drivers, 
consisting  of  29  or  30  companies,  which  was  accordingly  added  to  the  esta- 
blishment in  1809-10;  and  the  men  composing  it  were  regularly  clothed  and 
paid,  according  {to  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  invalid  and  pension  establishment,  when  disabled  by  wounds,  age,  or 
infirmity. 

lA^ht  Jnfaniry, — In  1808,  a  light  infantry  company  was,  for  the  first  time, 
established  in  every  Native  corps ;  and  during  the  same  and  following  years, 
those  companies  were  called  out,  and  temporarily  formed  into  battalions,  for 
training  and  performing  the  system  and  duties  prescribed  for  light  infiintry. 

Regimental  Bazars, — The  difficulties  experienced  by  corps  in  the  field  and 
on  distant  desultory  service  during  war,  in  regard  to  supplies,  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace  even,  in  many  situations,  induced  the  Commander-in-chief  ta 
press  on  the  .consideration  of  Government  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  the  re-establishment  of  bazars  with  corps  respectively. 
The  comfort  to  individuals,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public^  service,  had  in 
time  past  been  essentially  promoted  under  such  a  system ;  and  after  much  dls^ 
cussion,  and  consequent  delay,  the  beneficial  measure  of  regimental  bazars  was 
established  throughout  the  army,  and  finally  carried  into  efiect  in  1810-11. 

Cammtsiam^.—- Within  the  period  of  time  in  question,  the  highly  important 
establishment  of  the  army-commissariat  was  for  the  first  time  planned  and 
organized,  and  finally  carried  into  efiect  in  the  year  1809. 

Ship-'Board  Regulations^ — ^for  the  due    supply  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
European  and  Native,  proceeding  on  foreign  service  by  sea,  received  much 
attention,  and  were  beneficially  revised  and  improved. 

Medical  Regulations  and  relative  Establishments, — ^New  regulations  on  this 
head  had  been  planned  and  approved  from  England,  prior,  I  believe,  to  the 
war  of  1803-4-5 ;  but  their  promulgation  was  suspended  during  the  war.  In 
lg07,  those  regulations  were  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect.  They  proved, 
however,  on  trial,  to  be  very  insufficient,  and  inapplicable  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  by  the  vast  extension  of  territory,  and  increase  of  military  posts  and 
stations,  which  resulted  from  the  terms  of  peace.  It  thence  became  an  object 
of  anxious  solicitude  with  the  Commander-in-chief  and  staff  at  head-quarters, 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  that  most  important  branch,  and  it  was  accordingly 
determined  to  framie  a  new  code  of  regulations  for  the  medical  department,  to 
be  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  Government,  and  that  of  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors.  That  measure  was  accordingly  proceeded  in  with  as  much 
laborious  and  anxious  attention  as  the  current  duties  of  the  service  and  the 
means  of  collecting  information  and  opinions  allowed ;  and  although,  from 
various  causes  of  unavoidable  delay,  the  new  code  of  regulations  was  not 
finally  sanctioned  and  carried  into  efiect  until  1816,  they  Were  actually  pre- 

pareil 
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pared  and  arranged  within  the  period  of  time  impugned,  and  the  seyeral  par- 
ties who  had  contributed  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  received  through  the 
Supreme  Government  the  special  approbation  of  the  lion.  Court  of  Di- 
rectorsy  for  the  performance  of  that  intricate,    but  interesting  duty. 

Ordnance  Departmenlf  Magazine*,  ^c. — The  wants  and  the  deficiencies 
felt  during  the  war,  in  these  departments,  whilst  operations  were  carrying  on 
800  and  1,000  miles  from  the  main  source  of  supply;  (the  arsenal  of  Fort 
William)  led,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  a  revised  and  extensive  arrangement. 
A  grand  d6p6t  for  every  requisite  for  sieges  and  field  service  was  established 
at  Agra,  as  the  principal  frontier  magazine.  New  proportions  of  ordnance, 
military  stores,  ammunition,  &c.  were  adopted  throughout  the  magazines  and 
dep6ts  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  aided  by  the  suggestions  and  labours  of 
the  excellent  officer  before  mentioned,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  artillery,* 
and  which  were  progressively  carried  into  effect  through  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Military  Board,  and  the  Government^ 
within  the  period  alluded  to. 

Barrack  and  Buildingt  Departments, — The  system  in  regard  to  these  de- 
partments was  also  revised,  and  officers  were  specially  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prepare,  and  submit  for  approbation,  plans,  estimates,  &c.  for  all 
public  buildings;  which,  as  well  as  the  repairs  of  barracks,  stables,  &c. 
were  constructed  under  their  superintendance,  with  a  fixed  stafi-allowance, 
submitting  their  accounts  of  expenditure,  on  honour,  through  the  Military 
Board,  to  Government. 

Widowi  and  Orphans, — ^No  regulation  or  scale  of  provision,  in  the  way  of 
pension,  for  the  widows  or  orphans  of  the  Native  soldiery,  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Bengal ;  but  cases,  in  which  the  favourable  consideration  of  Go- 
vernment was  deemed  necessary,  were  never  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  without  being  specially  recommended,  and  always  ob^ 
tained  the  liberal  attention  of  Govertiment. 

But  I  must  not  trespass  unreasonably  on  your  valuable  pages.  I  trust.  Sir, 
enough  has  been  said,  to  prove  that  the  affiurs  of  the  army  were  neither 
negligently  nor  indifferently  administered,  when  h  is  considered,  that  the 
various  important  arrangements  above  briefly  noticed,  were  adopted  during 
the  period  of  time  in  question,  and  carried  into  effect,  in  conjunction  with  the 
performance  of  the  current  duties  of  the  service,  which  were  enormously 
increased  by  the  results  of  the  preceding  war ;  and  devolved  oii  the  offices  and 
officers  of  Government  a  degree  of  laborious  exertion  and  assiduity,  greatly 
surpassing,  in  that  respect,  any  other  offices  under  the  British  crown.f 

In  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  the  crying  evil  and  defect  in  the  military 
system,  owing  to  the  want  of  established  provision,  and  means  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  baggage  and  necessaries  of  the  native  troops,  when  on  service 
or  marching,  was  not  overlooked.  That  evil  had,  of  course,  progressively  in- 
creased, as  our  possessions  and  scope  of  military  operations  were  extended ; 
and  although  no  general  regulation  was  brought  to  maturity  in  that  respect, 
the  attention  of  officers  commanding  divisions  was  directed  to  the  subject, 
with  the  view  of  devising  means,  according  to  local  circumstances  of  country, 
&C.,  for  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  arrangement ;  and  I  have  reason  to 

know 

•  Th6 1at«lfi^*Gen.  Sir  John  HonfimL 

t  Thii  WM  emphaticaUy  exprantfl  by  the  Uhistrloiii  and  now  Uonented  nohfeRum,  the  laite  Lord 
HaiCingi,  whoM  general  experience  ndpenooalderotkn  to  tbe  duties  of  hit  ft»tta  him 
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know  that  had  the  distinguished  and  lamented  oflicer  (the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
jGeorge  Ball)  who  succeeded  me  in  the  office  of  Adjutant-General,  been 
spared  to  benefit  the  army  and  government  by  his  eminent  talents  and  zeal, 
the  long  practical  experience  he  had  acquired  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
service,  from  the  year  1778  up  to  the  command  of  an  important  frontier 
division,  during  several  preceding  years,— would  not  have  lost  night  of  that 
essential  object  until  a  regular  permanent  system  was  established. 

Such  an  arrangement  however,  I  fear,  yet  remains  a  detidercUum  in  the 
service ;  but  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped,  that  a  late  lamentable  catastrophe  will 
not  fail  to  convince  the  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  for  its  adoption,  which,  I  am  satisfied,  could  be  carried  into  effect 
by  means  to  be  mutually  contributed,  between  government  and  the  troops,  at  a 
trifling  expense  of  no  consideration  to  any  party  compared  ivith  the  incal- 
culable benefits,  in  regard  to  individual  comfort  and  public  efficiency,  which 
could  not  fail  to  result  from  it. 

The  occasion  of  carrying  such  a  measure  into  effect  would  be  very  suit- 
'  able  foF  revising  the  tent-allowance-  regulations  for  the  European  officers. — 
Those  now  in  force  were,  I  believe,  first  adopted  in  1781,  and  have  not  since 
been  altered.  The  vast  extension  of  territory  since  that  period,  the  conse- 
quent additional  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  cattle,  together  with  the  enhanced 
price  of  cattle,  of  grain,  and  camp-equipage  materials,  calls  for  some  addition 
to  that  scale  of  allowances; — and  at  the  same  time  the  regulations  for  the 
monthly  muster  and  inspection  of  the  camp-equipage  so  provided  for^  should 
be  duly  enforced,  and  in  like  manner  the  marching  establishment  for  the  baggage 
of  the  troops  should  be  regularly  mustered  and  inspected. 

At  the  same  tin^e,  small  uniform  tents  should  be  prescribed  for  the  Nativo 
.couMnissioned  pfELcers,  .which  would  add  to  their  own  comfort,  and  obviate  the 
objectionable  resource  of  their  mixing  with  the  privates,  and  robbing  them  qf 
a  portion  of  their  scanty  accommodation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose^  Sir,  to  discuss  the  several  topics  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion : — ^its  contents  .are  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  and  many  of  the 
suggestions  it  contains  «rQ  well  deserving  the  best  cdnsideration  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  presiding  over  the  affiiirs  of  our  great  oriental  empire. 

.1  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  offering  the  tribute  of  ray  hearty  con- 
currence in  the  author's  just  appreciation  of  the  character  and  merits  of  the 
native  soldiery :  it  does  equal  hpnour  to  his  professional  discrimination  and 
the  goodness  of  bis  heart. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed,  that  the  native  troops  are  not 
that  description  of  people  for  whom  corporeal  punishment  is  suitable  or  neces- 
sary ;  but  instead  of  its  total  abolition,  I  should  rather  suggest,  that  it  should 
still  remain^  as  at  present,  optional  with  courts-martial  to  award  such  punish- 
ment on  the  score  of  the  disgrace  it.  is  calculated  to  entail ;  but  that  it  be 
considered  a  standing  regulation  of  the  service,  that  whenever  such  sentence 
may  be  pronounced,  it  should  be  commuted  into  dismission  from  the  service : — 
Thijs  would  the  pride  and  feelings  of  the  troops  be  cherished,  whilst  every  end 
of  discipline  would  be  attained,  by  ridding  the  army  of  every  bad  subject. 

I  am,  &c.    • 

Henby  Woesley, 
Feb.  2d,  18^.  Col.  Bengal  Army. 
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Soobramoniery  smiling  at  the  Reshee's  report  of  the  Asurauls'  intention^ 
ordered  Veerabawgoo  and  the  other  Ettoo  Verauls,  with  their  respeciife  forces, 
to  l>e  prepared,  and  detached  them  to  oppose  Agniroognm's  march.  They 
found  his  arro^  considerably  stronger  than  their  own ;  notwithstanding  which 
they  engaged  with  undautited  courage.  In  the  onset  they  attacked  the  two 
sons  of  Banoogapen  and  their  force,  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  them  with 
the  sword  and  arrows ;  they  then  attacked  Agniroogum  and  his  party ;  but, 
soon  afler,  finding  themselves  unequal  to  him,  retreated.  He  singly  attacked 
four  of  the  Ettoo  Verauls  (considering  their  disabled  force  beneath  his  notice)^ 
and  afler  a  short  conflict  with  them,  he  caused  the  appearance  of  an  enchanted 
cord  (since  he  was  well  versed  in  the  art  of  magic),  which,  by  his  ordeni, 
hound  them  together,  and  transported  them  to  the  Sea  of  Milk,  into  which 
they  were  plunged.  But  the  moment  Veerabawgoo  missed  his  brothers,  and 
knew  what  had  happened  to  them,  he  drew  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and,  afVeV 
a  short  prayer,  darted  it  with  such  force  that  it  flew  to  the  Sea  of  Milk  with 
inconceivable  swiftness,  cut  the  magical  cord  which  bound  the  four  Verauls, 
and  enabled  them  to  fly  back  through  the  setherial  region  and  loin  him  ii| 
camp. 

Veerabawgoo  was  so  extremely  irritated  at  th^  action  of  Agnlmogum,  that 
he  ordered  his  brothers  to  withdraw,  and  leavQ  the  punishment  of  Agninio^m 
exclusively  to  him.  He  then  challenged  bin)  find  his  whole  force,  calling  on 
him  to  face  him  if  he  had  any  spirit,  Tjiey  both  fought  the  whole  day  with 
swords,  without  intermission,  and  in  so  desperate  a  manner,  that  Agnimogum ' 
was  at  length  disabled  by  the  wounds  he  received,  and  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground.  The  remains  of  bi^  &rppy  fled  to  tb<;ir  capital,  and  Veerabawgoo, 
after  having  caused  the  befid  of  Agnimqgum  to  be  severed  from  th0  body, 
collected  his  army,  and  returned  triumphantly  to  Soobramonler. 

The  news  of  the  foil  of  Agnimogum  enrfiged  the  tyrant  Soorapurpann  to  the 
highest  degree ;  and,  declaring  that  he  would  no  longer  bear  with  Soobramo^ 
nier.  \te  ordered  the  best  p^rt  of  his  foroiidable  force  to  be  in  readiness :  but  his 
fourth  and  youngest  son,  name^l  Errennien,  observed  that  Soobramonier  and 
hie  host  were  unworthy  his  notice  ;  that  he  might  therefore  remain  In  his  capU 
tal|  and  send  him  to  fight  them,  Thought  the  tyrant  thpught  n^ore  seriously  of 
Soobramonier's  powers,  yet  he  was  so  confident  of  his  own  superiority,  anc| 
so  blinded  by  the  adulations  of  his  court,  that  he  p^rinittecl  hiq  son  SrrennieQ 
to  take  the  command  of  a  new  and  stronger  army. 

Veerabawgoo  advanced  with  bis  whole  force,  and  meeting  l^rvennien,  a  very 
smart  engagement  took  place,  and  the  gre^ttest  part  pf  Errennien's  force  wer« 
slain  by  the  showers  of  arrows, 

The  ^ant  then  attacked  Veerabawgoo,  and  for  som^  time  fought  wHh  great 
fury  j  but  Veerabawgoo,  with  the  greatest  dexterity,'  parried  his  atteropt«. 
Errennien,  having  received  mainy  wounds,  found  hitnself  incapable  of  contF- 
nuin^  th^  combat  Bjny  lon^^r ;  he  therefore  invoked  pottrfi  Cauley*  to  oome  to 

hh 

•  ButxnCauUf,  orKsully,  to  Tcgarded  as  a  goddcai,  became  she  is  nld  to  have  tem  once  the  wife 
of  Seeren ;  tbe  benrs  a  nott  horrid  and  terrific  appearance.  Huirail  sacrlflocs  were  andontly  oAre^  to 
her.  In  order  tQ  pivMrve  maqkfaid  from  her  vengeance.  The  Paeans  are  to  thb  day  In  gN«t  dMafl  of 
her;  ronsequently  sangttlnar>  oflbrfngs  aK generally  made  to  her. 
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his  assistance.  She  instaatly  appeared  with  her  female  force,  and'encouotered 
Veerabawgoo ;  the  Amazons  displayed  the  greatest  prowess  at  the  onset,  but 
the  powerful  arrows  darted  at  them  by  the  Ettoo  Veerauls  soon  disabled  them, 
and  they  were  defeated.  Buttra  Cauley  herself  now  engaged  Veerabawgoo  in 
grea(  wrath ;  upon  fipproaching  him,  he  took  bold  of  her  hair,  end  giidng  her 
a  terrible  shake,  lifted  up  his  lance  to  slay  her :  but  her  petition  for  pardon, 
and  assurance  of  her  ignorance  of  his  quality,  procured  her  release.  She  was 
commanded  to  quit  the  field  of  battle,  and  never  to  make  a  similar  attempt  in 
future,  which  she  promised  to  do,  and  vanished.  Errennien  then  took  the 
£»rm  o£  a  fish,  and  plunging  into  the  sea,  made  his  escape.  He  never  after- 
wards made  h!s  appearance,  but  is  supposed  to  exist  unto  this  day. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Errennien  and  his  army  having  reached  Soorapur- 
pana,  he  deputed  his  brother,  Singamoga  Sooren,*  to  take  the  field.  This 
terrible  monster  mounted  his  armed  ruddum,  drawn  by  a  great  number  of 
elephants, '^aai/ttfi,  and  horses,  and  miircbed  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
anny,  acoon^mnied  by  his  ministers,  who  were  also  great  warriors. 

Veerabawgoo  remained  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  having  learnt 
of  Singamoga  Sooren's  march  against  him,  he  ordered  a  part  of  the  Boothaga- 
aanguiff  to  meet  hb  van ;  they  did  so,  and  a  warm  combat  having  ensued, 
they  were  routed  by  the  Boothaganumguls ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  army 
arriviiig  soon  after,  a  general  battle  took  place,  and  the  enemy  was  compelled 
to  retreat ;  whereupon  Singamoga  Sooren,  with  a  select  force,  attacked  the 
£ttoo  Veerauls  and  Boothaganumguls  with  such  fury,  as  compelled  them  to 
retreat  in  turn.  He  then  darted  eight  ustroms  at  once  against  them,  and 
made  them  &11  into  a  swoon.  Veerabawgoo  thereupon  attacked  the  monster 
Singamoga  Sooren,  and  both  from  their  armed  ruddums  despatched  numerous 
arrows  and  other  weapons  at  each  other.  Veerabawgoo-  darted  an  arrow  at 
the  prodigious  flag  fixed  on  the  summit  of  his  adversary's  ruddum,  and  made  it 
^1.  This  incensed  him  so,  that  he  sent  a  magical  cord,  which,  having  dis- 
abled Veerabawgoo,  bound  him  and  the  Ettoo  Veerauls  together,  and  in  an- 
Btant  transported  them  beyond  the  Seventh  Sea,  and  left  them  in  that  part  of 
the  earth  where  reigns  impenetrable  darkness. 

Naraden  Reshee  reported  this  circumstance  to  Soobraroonier,  who  irome- 
diatdijr  commanded  the  SiUtee^Feloydom  (a  lance  given  to  him  by  Easuren,  the 
Almjgfaty)  to  fly  with  all  speed  to  the  Land  of  Darkness,  and  having  cut  the 
mescal  cord,  to  convey  the  Nava  Veerauls  safely  over  to  him. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  Suttee  appeared  escorting  them.  On  their  arrival, 
Soobramonier  observed  to  Veerabawgoo  that  he  might  now 'remain  quiet,  since 
Singamoga  Sooren  was  too  valiant,,  and  in  every  respect  their  superior,  and 
therefore  that  he  would  himself  engage  him.  They  intreated  Soobramonier  to 
atifier  them  to  engage  the  monster  once  more ;  but  he  assured  them  of  their 
ioe^lMltty,  and  desired  that  the  office  of  subduing  Singamoga  Sooren  might  be 
left  to  him.  So  ardent,  however,  was  their  desire  to  punish  the  monster,  and 
to  alay  him  with  theif  own  hands,  that  they  persisted  in  their  request,  and 
appeared  affironted  at  Soobramonier's  opinion  of  their  incapacity  to  contend 
with  him.  Soobramonier  therefore  complied  with  their  earnest  desire ;  but  no 
•ooner  did  they  renew  the  combat  with  Singamoga  Sooren,  than  he  despatched 
another  magical  cord,  which  bound  them  all  together,  and  transport^  them 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  Othiagurry  Purvadom.\  »ml   . 


-  *  Wii^Mmg»Soot«»lttlietecondbei)U>g<rf  Soorapurpana.  He  «u  bom  with  a  thooiaad  lion's  ftoa» 
and  Vwo  thouiand  hands,  and  woie  a  thomand  crowns  of  inestimable  value.    The  breadth  of  his 
braaat  tssald  to  haTebeen  tUrty  miles,  or  rather  the  distance  from  one  shouMer  to  the  other, 
t  The  name  of  a  mountain  ftom  whence  the  sun  fises. 
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The  report  of  this  second  traasportntion  of  the  I^^ava  V^raulu  proTokedl 
Soobramonier  greatly.  He  marched  iminediately  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
havhsg  joined  that  of  the  Nava  VerauU  on  the  field,  commenced  a  battle 
with  Singamoga  Sopren  with  inexpressible  fury.  Many  millions  of  arrowsr* 
and  other  destructive  weapons  were  darted  by  Soobramonier  against  the  Asu- 
raaUy  every  one  of  which  destroyed  thousands  of  them,  and  though  opposed 
with  equal  fury  by  the  Asurauls,  yet  not  a  single  individual  of  Soobramonier's 
host  was  slain,  because  the  whole  were  celestial  beings :  on  the  contrary,  the 
array  of  Singamoga  Sooren  sustained  considerable  loss.  Finding  himself  on 
the  point  of  being  subdued,  he,  by  the  power  of  magic,  drew  the  whole  of 
Soobrampnier's  Boothaganumguls  towards  him,  and  lifting  them  with  his  two 
thousand  monstrous  hands,  threw  them  into  his  mouths  and  swallowed  them. 
Soobramonier  and  the  immortal  gods  remained  untouched.  Singamoga  Sooren 
now  congratulated  himself  on  his  certain  victory,  and  blew  the  chank  with 
such  force,  in  token  of  his  joy,  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  lower  worlds 
resounded  with  the  noise.  This  circumstance  put  the  Deverguls  into  the 
greatest  consternation,  and  many  of  them  retired  from  the  scene  of  battle  to  ^ 
escape  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Asurauls. 

Soobramonier  was  exceedingly  exasperated  at  the  action  of  Singamoga 
Sooren ;  but  before  be  proceeded  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption,  he  quee- 
tioned  the  monster  whether  he  could  prevent  his  arrow  from  hurting  him ;  and 
being  answered  with  defiance,  Soobramonier  darted  an  ustrom,  which  split  his 
breast,  and  as  he  covered  it  with  one  of  his  hands^  to  prevent  the  Boothaga^ 
numgttis  from  flying  out,  Soobramonier  sent  a  second  ustrom,  which  hit  hia 
forehead  and  caused  him  to  fall.  As  he  insensibly  took  off  his  hand  from  his 
torn  breast,  the  whole  of  the  Boothaganumguls  flew  out  from  his  breast,,  nos- 
trils, and  ears ;.  and  having  thus  disabled  Lim,  Soobramonier  ^ent  a  shower  of 
arrows,  and  destroyed  the  residue  of  his  army. 

Vistnoo  and  the  other  gods  who  had  absconded  now  made  their  appearance^ 
and  blew  the  chank  in  token  of  Soobramonier's  victory ;  who  thereupon  made 
use  of  the  ustra  jebom,  and  sent  two  arrows  to  the  aforementioned  Othi»> 
gurry  Purvadom,  which  relieved  the  Nava  Verauls,  and  brought  them  safe 
over  the  seas  to  camp. 

Singamoga  Sooren  soon  after  recovered  from  his  swoon,  and  finding  the 
whole  of  his  force  destroyed,  he  roared  out  dreadfully,  and  with  inexpressible 
rage  attacked  Soobramonier,  darting  arrows  and  other  weapons  with  his  two 
thousand  hands :  but  he  despatched  a  number  of  drawn  swords^  with  com« 
mands  to  cut  off  the  heads  and  hands  of  Singamoga  Sooren ;  no  -sooner, 
however,  were  they  cut  0%  than  they  instantly  grew  again.  The  whole  of 
them  were  a  second  time  cut  off,  and  finding  them  grow  a  second  time,  he^ 
commanded  them  to  stop,  and  they  stopped  accordingly.  Singamoga  Sooren 
remained  with  a  single  head  and  two  hands ;  and  Soobramonier  sent  bis  lance^ 
and  severed  them  from  his  body. 

Soorapurpana  having  now  no 'other  chief  to  send,  left  his  capital,  at  the 
bead  of  a  most  formidable  gigantic  force,  and  attacked  the  host  of  Soobra* 
raonier  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  they  found  it  impracticable  to  resist,  and 
retreated  in  great  confusion. 

Veerabawgoo  then  opposed  the  giants,  and  slew  a  great  part  of  them ;  but 
finding  himself  beset  by  fresh  troops,  and  becoming  much  fadgued  by  the 
battle,  be  fell  back,  and  informed  Soobramonier  of  his  inability  to  continue 
the  eng^ement  any  longer.    Whereupon   Soobramonier  advanced,  and  by . 
darting  arrows  and  other  formidable  arms,  which  showered  Upon  the  Asurauls^ 

2  T  2  slew 
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slew  the  whole  of  them*  Soorapurpana  then  commanded  all  hi8  adherents  in 
the  1|008  undoms  to  assemble  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Those  from  the  first  undom  appeared  instantly,  and  attacked  doobramonier 
with  the  utmost  fnry,  but  were  soon  subdued ;  Soobraihonier,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  reanimated  bj  the  tyrant,  made  use  of  the  Agni  Jebom 
(a  prayer  invoking  the  god  of  fire  to  obey  his  commands) j  and  darted  an 
arrow,  which,  as  it  flew,  ejected  an  innumerable  quantity  of  fiery  darts, 
which  showered  upon  them  and  consumed  the  whole  of  the  tyrant's  force. 

Soorapurpana  then  commanded  the  Asuranis  from  a  second  undom,  and 
upon  their  attempt  to  attack  Soobramonier,  the  latter  destroyed  them  with  his 
lirrbws ;  they  were  succeeded  by  a  fresh  reinforcement  fi'om  the  third  undom, 
upon  whose  appearance  in  baittle,  Soobramonier  passionately  opened  t^  eye 
OH  his  foreheady  and  they  were  burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

At  the  attack  of  the  ^surauls  from  the  fourth  undom,  Soobramonier,  having 
laughed  with  rage,  they  were  consumed.  He  then,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
destruction  of  the  Asurauls,  darted  his  powerful  arrows,  commanding  them  to 
shut  the  gates  of  the  difibrent  undoms,  and  to  slay  all  those  who  might 
attempt  to  join  Soorapurpana;  and  this  order  was  accordingly  obeyed. 

Finding  that  the  Asurauls  were  prevented  from  coming  to  his  assistance, 
Soonpurpana  personally  engaged  Soobramonier  with  the  greatest  rage,  and  cut 
down  the  Hag  from  the  top  of  the  Swam/s  ruddum ;  at  which  exploit  the 
tyrant  having  joyfully  blown  the  chank,  Soobramonier,  with  a  single  arrow, 
not  only  brought  his  flag  to  the  ground,  but  als?>  destroyed  the  sixty  horses 
which  drew  his  ruddum.  At  this  Yistnoo  blew  the  chank  in  return.  Sooni^ 
purpana,  having  summoned  another  armed  ruddum,  renewed  his  combat  with 
Soobramonier  with  redoubled  energy,  and  flying  to  the  different  undoms  witk 
the  utmost  speed,  he  forced  open  the  gates ;  but  before  the  Asurauls  could  get 
out,  Soobramonier  despatched  the  radiant  chuckrom,  the  vegerttyoudom,  a  short 
handspike,  an  iron  pestle,  and  a  goondon  tondy,*  which  five  instruments  flew, 
«nd  having  completely  destroyed  the  Asurauls  throughout  the  1,008  undoms, 
returned  to  Soobramonier. 

Soobramonief  pursued  the  tyrant  into  the  different  undoms,  but  could  not 
find  him.  Upon  entering  one  of  them,  finding  that  impervious  darkness  ragned 
throughout,  Soobfamonier  had  recourse  to  the  agni  jebom,  and  having  shot 
an  arrow,  the  magical  obscurity  Vanished,  and  Soorapurpana  Was  discovered. 

He  then  attacked  Soobramonier,  and'afler  a  smart'  single  combat,  he  fled 
into  all  the  undoms  pursued  by  Soobi^ihonier,  fighting  with  him  In  every  one 
of  the  1,008;  but  finding  that  he  cOUld  not  conceal  himself  in  thcni,  he  des« 
cended  to  Jemboothewoo,f  and  opposed  Soobramonier,  who  then  shot  a  fiery 
arrow  and  destroyed  the  tyrant's  ruddum.  He  then  transformed  himself' into 
the  shape  of  a  monstrous  bird,  and  flew  about  picking  up  the  Deverguls; 
whereupon  Soobramonier  commanded  Deventhren,  their  kingj  to  come  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  peacock,  which  he  mounted,  and  pursuing  the  tyrant  in  his 
aethereal  flight  destroyed  him  by  his  vegerayoudom.  Soorapurpana  then  took 
bis  own  gigantic  form,  and  having  flown  to  Mahamira  Purvadoni,^  brought 
from  thence  two  sorts  of  green  leaves,  which  possessed  the  virtue  of  reani* 
mating  the  dead.  No  sooner  did  the  wind  from  these  leaves  touch  the  dead 
Asurauls,  than  they  aro&e,  and  vigorously  attacked  Soobramonier,  but  he 

instantly 

•  Probably  a  tmncheoo,  laifl  to  be  broad  and  ponderous  tt  tin  estnmlty,  but  tapcrbig  where  the 
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^  The  krfty  and  sacred  mountain  of  entire  gold  before-mentioned. 
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ilwtantly  dertroyed  them  b^  bis  fiery  arrows.  The  tyrant  then  caused  ad 
impervious  dikrkness  throughout  this  JemboothewoOy  and  taking  adnmtiige 
thereof^  annoyed  Vistnoo  and  Bruma,  and  the  other  lesser  diVinitieSy  to  such 
a  degree^  that  they  called  upon  Soobramonier  to  protect  them :  who  thereupon 
took  the  suttee  veloydom  (the  destroying  lance)  in  his  band,  with  the  intention 
of  commanding  it  to  crush  the  tyrant  at  once,  but  as  the  mystic,  or  delusive 
obscurity,  which  he  caused,  had  instantly  vanished,  Soobramonier  chased  him, 
and  induced  him  to  return  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  suddenly  appeared 
ha  the  shape  of  Bruroa,  with  four  heads  and  eight  hands,  to  circumvent  Soo* 
braraonier,  and  thereby  prevent  him  from  encountering  him ;  but  Soobramo^ 
nier,  having  readily  known  him,  shot  an  arrow  at  him  (after  invoking  Bruma), 
which  deprived  the  tyrant  of  his  fidse  shape,  and  caused  him  to  stand  before 
8oobramonier  in  his  real  and  natural  form.  After  a  short  and  severe  engager 
ment^  the  tyrant  suddenly  assumed  thie  form  of  Vistnoo,  mounted  on  his 
favourite  garuden ;  but  no  sooner  did  Soobramonier  think  of  Vistnoo  (the 
preserver^  than  the  fictitious  form  vanished.  He  then  assumed  the  form  of 
Seeven,  and  appeared  mounted  on  his  bull ;  but  upoii  grasping  a  weapon, 
called  shevehtutrom,  the  fictitious  form  of  Seeven  also  vanbhed.  Soobramo- 
nier suddenly  saw  a  lofty  mangoe  tree  standing  before  hini,  and  knowing  it  to 
be  the  tyrant,  drew  his  sword  and  advanced  towards  the  tree  to  cut  it  down ;  but 
h  also  vanished.  The  tyrant  Soorapurpana  then  appeared  in  his  original  form, 
and  having  attacked  the  Sawmy  Soobramonier,  the  combat  lasted  six  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  Soobramonier  having  chased  Soorapurpana  throughout  the  seven 
upper  and  seven  lower  logums,  the  Deverguls,  and  all  the  celestial  host  of  Soo- 
bramonier, were  under  the  greatest  consternation,  not  knowing  where  he  was. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  two  combatants  re-appeared  on  the  field  of  battle^  when 
Soobramonier,  with  the  suttee  veloydom,  gave  him  a  decisive  blow  oh  ihe 
breast,  and  split  him  in  two.  The  monster  fell,  but  the  parts  of  his  tdm 
body  took  the  form  of  a  cock  and  peacock.  Soobramonier'  then,  with  the 
view  of  convincing  the  tyrant  who  he  was  (he  being  a  ray,  or  essence,  of  the 
most  infinite  and  eternal  God),  suddenly  rose  and  exhibited  his  godlike  form 
in  snch  a. manner,  that  he  filled  the  universe  with  his  immensity,  and  having 
thereby  manifested,  himself  to  be  the  immediate  etfs^nce  of  the  omnipotant  and 
omnipresent  supreme  Creator,  and  in  so  brilliant  a  manner  as  iar  exceeded 
the  meridian  sun,  the  tyrant  was  immediately  shocked  at  the  idea  of  his  having 
so  ignorantly  attempted  to-encounter  with  the  son  of  the  Almighty  Seeven, 
and  becoming  at  that  moment  filled  with  wisdom,  he  approached  in  the  form 
he  assumed,  to  prostrate  himself  and  petition  for  pardon.  But  Soobramonier 
immediately  cbangied  himself  into  his  former  shape,  as  d  mighty  warrior;  this 
caused  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  Soorapurpana,  who,  considering 
Soobramooier  as  an  impostor,,  flew  with  amazing  swiftness  all  over  the  field  of 
battle,  and  picked  the  Deverguls  and  other  subordinate  divinities ;  whereupon 
Soobraroonier  having  shot  an  ustrom,  commanding  it  to  seize  the  cock  and 
peacock,-  it  did  so,  and  brought  them  both  to  the  presence  of  Soobramonier, 
who  upon  dniMring  the  suttee  veloydom  to  destroy  them,  Soorapurpana  roared, 
and  having  submissively  declared  his  ignorance,  and  confessed  his  criminality, 
entreated  that  his  life  might  be  preserved,  and  that  he  might  be  kept  as  a 
vehicle  for  him  to  ride  upon.  Soobramonier  complied  with  his  earnest  desire, 
and  having  mounted  the  peacock,  fastened  the  cock  to  the  flag  on  the  summit 
of  his  ruddum,  and  rode  triumphantly  into  camp.  The  Trimoorty  and 
other  immortal  gods,  at  fhis  joyful  event,  accompanied  by  the  holy  Reeshees, 
appeared  aloft  in  the  aetherial  regions  in  refulgent  majesty,  and  causing  a 

shower 
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aliower  of  all  maimer  of  sceoted  flowers  to  fall  on  the  mighty  eooqueror  of  the 
AsuraulSy  they  displayed  much  joy  on  the  occasion,  since  the  heaYens  re- 
sounded with  all  manner  of  music,  and  the  heavenly  beauties  danced  in 
unison  before  them. 

Soobramonier  haying  thus  ranquished  Soorapurpana,  and  subverted  his 
gigantic  tyranny,  commanded  the  King  of  the  Seas,  to  fly  to  the  capital  of. 
Soorapurpana;  and  having  released  the  thirty-three  crores  of  Devei^uls  from 
slavery  and  imprisonment,  to  destroy  the  whole  dominion  by  an  inundation. 

The  moment  Soobramonier  was  joined  by  the  enslaved  Deverguls,  he 
returned  triumphantly  with  all  his  celestial  host  (which  consisted  of  330,000,(K)0 
of  Daivers)  to  Srijeyenteeporam  (Tritchendoor),  from  whence  he  sent  De- 
venthren  to  take  possession  of  his  dominion. 

Vistnoo,  the  preserver,  then  created  two  most  beautiful  and  radiant  females, 
whom  he  married  to  Soobramonier;  and  after  the  marriage  was  over,  the 
gods,  and  Reshees  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode. 

Soobramonier  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  spot,  on  account  of  its  being 
situated  on  the  sea-shore,  on  account  of  the  Tambrawaney  river  being  close  at 
hand,  and  on  account  of  its  disemboguing  within  five  miles  of  it,  that  he 
fixed  upon  this  spot  for  his  residence.  The  Trimoorty,  and  roost  of  the  demi- 
gods, also  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  this  spot,  and  promised  te 
remain  also  and  adore  him  here ;  but  upon  observing  to  Soobramonier  that 
this  place  was  destitute  of  Brahmins  to  perform  the  various  poojehs  for  him,  he 
sent  for  2,000  families  from  Ayotee,*  established  them  at  Srijeyenteepo- 
ram, and  enjoining  them  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  perform  at  all  times  the. 
poojehs  with  ^elity  and  scrupulous  attention,  promised  to  grant  their  wishes, 
Co  preserve  and  prosper  them  and  their  generation,  and  when  they  finished 
their  earthly  probation,  to  receive  their  souls  into  his  paradise. 

In  the  month  of  Arpasi  (October)  a  feast  is  annually  observed  and  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  Soobramonier's  successful  war  with  Soorapur- 
pana, the  great  giant,  once  the  king  of  the  fourteen  worlds,  and  of  his  defeat 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race. 

•  FartotlMiiarUif  bcjrond  Bvara^  whkfa  «m  aftarmwdt  the  biith-place  of 
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I  oaBAMED  I  saw  the  human  heart  expand. 
Like  to  a  hall  which  opes  its  portals  wide; 
From  whence  there  issued  forth  a  motley  band. 
Of  various  hues  and  habits.    I  descried 
Rage,  stalking  like  a  lion  in  his  pride. 
With  glaring  demon-eye :  Pity,  her  hand 
Aye  to  her  cheek  upturned,  with  aspect  bland : 
Joy  frisking  to  the  lute,  as  mad  with  wine; 
Whilst  Melancholy  seemed  to  droop  and  pine 
To  see  his  frolic.    Hope  tripped  blithe  along, 
Chaunting  aloud  a  soft  responsive  song, 
Pointing  where  pearls  and  rosy  garlands  line 
Her  sweet  seductive  path ;  whilst  pale  Despair 
Gazed  at  the  way  she  led,  but  durst  not  follow  -there. 

H. 


PROJECTS  FOR  THE  INVASION  OF  INDIA. 

Ths  rapture  between  Russia  and  Persia,  by  inciting  public  atteation  in 
Europe  towavds  the  British  interests  in  the  East,  has  revived  the  question  as 
to  the  practicability  of  invading  India  by  a  land  expedition  from  Europe. 
Some  journalists  in  England  have  recently  adverted  to  this  scheme,  rather, 
indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  its  folly :  but  the  writer  of  the  following 
remarkable  article,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  a  French  paper,*  maintains 
the  feasibility  of  the  project,  and  considers  our  vulnerableness  in  that  remote 
quarter  as  afibrding  the  means  of  keeping  us  in  check  in  Europe :-~ 

A  great  deal  was  said,  at  one  period,  of  a  military  expedition  to  India,  of  which 
Buonaparte  had  conceived  the  idea,  and  in  which  Russia  and  Persia  were  to  concur. 
Some  persons  have  been  inclined  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  project.  It  is,  notwitbatand. 
ing,  certain  that  the  man  who  found  the  boundaries  of  Europe  too  narrow  for  him, 
entered,  daring  the  time  of  his  highest  power,  into  secret  plans,  which  proved,  beyond 
a  doubt^  the  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  striking  England  at  the  heart,  by  overturn- 
ing her  commercial  establishments  on  the  Ganges,  and  throughout  the  peninsula  of 
India.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  his  bold  project, 
there  are  none  entertained  at  present  of  its  having  been  contemplated.  We  ourselves 
saw,  in  1815,  a  memorial  at  that  time  depoaited  in  the  State  Fisper  OflSce  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  enUtled  '*  The  Campaign  of  Indostan."  We  are  rather  inclined  to  be« 
Ueve  that  the  declanltion  of  awr  made  in  181 S  by  Buonaparte  against  Russia,  princi- 
pally arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  participate  in  an  enterprise* 
the  object  of  which  was,  the  i)iin  of  the  power  which,  at  that  time,  formed  the  sole 
counterpoise  to  the  great  empire.  If  there  was  any  necessity  for  recurring  to  proofs 
which  auest  the  reality  of  this  project,  we  should  find,  at  least,  one  in  the  mission  with 
which  General  Gardanne  was  charged  to  the  sovereign  of  Persia.  That  ambassador 
went  to  Teheran,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  officers,  intended,  without  doubt, 
to  organise  and  discipline  the  Persian^ army.  But  the  most  authentic  proof  is  to  be 
found  in  the  memorial  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  which  is  probably  the  same  that 
was  recently  published,  and  which  contains,  not  only  the  plan  of  the  expedition,  bu| 
the  nmta  of  the  forces  that  were  to  carry  it  into  execution,  the  means  of  providing  for 
their  subsistence,  &c. ;  all  of  which  are  detailed  with  a  militSiy  precision,  the  merit  of 
which  soldien  only  can  appreciate.  Aceordbig  to  this  memorial,  the  expedition  was  to 
set  out  from  Asterabad,  a  city  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Hiis  point  of  departure  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  formerly  chosen  by  Alexander,  and 
in  our  time  by  the  last  conqueror  of  India,  Tamas-Kouli-Khan.  It  was  intended  to 
take  the  same  route  which  was  followed  by  the  Macedonians  and  the  Persians,  namely, 
that  of  Candahar  and  Kaboul,  and  thus  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  memo- 
rial  affirms  that,  once  arrived  at  that  river,  the  expedition  would  find  that  it  had  sur- 
mounted the  sole  difficulties  which  space,  climate,  and  deserts,  oppose  to  such  an  enter- 
prise. Without  affifcdng  to  undervalue  the  dangers  of  so  long  a  march  through  unin- 
habited counuries,  traversed  by  mountains  and  rivers  difficult  to  cross,  we  are  compelled 
lo  admit,  that  since  these  olvstacles  have  been  surmounted  by  a  Greek  army,  at  a  time 
when  military  discipline  had  not  attained  all  iU  perfecUon,  it  is  not  Impossible  that  a 
Europaao  army  in  onr  days  should  do  aa  much.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that 
Eogland  believea  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  that,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  establishments,  she  does  not  trust  entirely  to  her  army  of  sepoys.  In  this 
lespeet  we  look  upon  the  publication  of  the  memorial  as  useful.  Jt  is  of  some  oonse- 
qoenca  diat  the  British  cabinet  should  know  how  possible  it  is  to  raise  against  it  the 
discontent^  population  of  India;  it  is  good  that  it  should  know  that,  if  its  policy 
should  create  uneasiness  in  Europe,  the  latter  has  merely  to  frame  the  wisb,  in  order 
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to  snatch  from  Omt  Britain  those  pouestions  wlienec  tier  commerce  derives  all  its 
prosperity,  and  her  policy  alllts  arrogance. 

.  Schemes  for  wresting  from  Englaud  her  Eastern  possessions  have  been  enter- 
tained at  various  periods  since  those  possessions  b^gan  to  assume  the  impor* 
tance  they  have  now  acquired  in  the  estimation  of  European  powers.  In  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  India  was  pro- 
jectedy  when  a  rupture  between  England  and  Russia  was  expected.  The 
Emperor  Paul  seemed  seriously  (as  far  as  he  could  be  serious)  bent  upon  trying 
the  experiment ;  and  he  actually  made  some  arrangements,  upon  p^per,  with 
the  existing  government  of  France  for  a  conjoint  expediUon  to  India.  That 
Buonaparte  meditated  such  a  scheme  we  have  ample  authority  for  believing : 
a  writer*  who  has  given  us  particulars  of  the  confessions  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  at  a  period  when  he  had  no  rational  motive  to  disguise  his  past  designs, 
tells  us  enough  to  shew  that  the  scheme  had  engrossed  a  large  share  of  hid 
attention,  and  that  he  was  as  firmly  convinced  of  its  practicability,  as  he  was 
of  that  which  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  downfall. 
. .  Th«  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  western  provinces  of  India,  under 
circumstances  which  cannot  concur  again  to  facilitate  the  progcess  of  a  chief 
even  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  conquest  as  be,  proves  merely  that  the  scheme 
of  invading  India  by  land  from  Europe  is  not  physically  impossible.  It  fur- 
nishes nothing  more  in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  a  modem  general,  whose 
entire  arrangements  and  whose  route  would  probably  be  altogether  different 
firom  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  The  composition  of  the  invading 
army,  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  mode  of  procuring  supplies,  the  species 
of  warfare,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  intervening  countries,  even 
the  climate  and  other  physical  circumstances,  in  many  places,  would  be  totally 
different  (owing  to  the  operation  of  various  causes  during  the  long  interval) 
from,  what  they  were  at  th^  time  when  the  Macedonian  army  forced  its  way 
from  Thrace  to  the  Punjab. 

According  to  the  "  Memorial  **  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
French  paper,  the  joint  expedition  of  French  and  Russians  was  to  assemble 
at  Asterabad,  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  to  follow  the  route  of  Alexander  by 
Candabar  and  Cabul  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus :  aJUr  wkiek,  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  space,  climate,  and  deserts,  it  is  asserted,  would  be  overcome. 
Tlie  French  editor  seems  to  be  sensible  that  such  a  succinct  manner  of  treating 
iKe  subject  is  somewhat  ridiculous. 

After  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  ablest  geographers  in  fixing  the 
route  of  Alexander  from  Hyrcania  (the  modern  Mazunderan)  to  the  Indus,  it 
18  folly  to  pretend  to  adopt  the  line  of  march  of  that  conqueror  as  a  criterion 
for*  succeeding  generals.  The  meagre,  superficial,  and  oiVen  erroneods  re- 
ports of  the  ajfci^nt  geographers  respecting  these  regions,  have  so  bewildered 
the  ablest  modem  writers,  that'  every  attempt  to  delineate  the  coune  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  has  failed.  Major  Rennell  conf^^ses  that  it  is  impo»- 
aible  to  follow  the  line  of  Alexander's  routes  on  the  west  of  the  Indus  for 
want  of  such  unequivocal  marks  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  courses  and  con* 
fluences  of  the  Punjab  rivers  eastward  of  the  Indus.  The  commonly  received 
notion  is,  that  he  marched  from  a  place  in  Hyrcania,  situate  on  the  soudiera 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  passing  the  Elbourz  range  of  mountains,  through  Aria 
(supposed  to  be  Herat),  entered  Drangiana,  and  occupied  Zarang,  the  capital 
of  that  province,  which  was  situated  on  the  river  Etyntendrus,  or  Heet«mund, 
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and  is  sttpposed  to  be  JellallaUul.  After  some  marcfaef  aad  ooanter-iiiiircbes  in 
this  quarter,  occasioned  by  conflicts  with  native  tribes,  he  is  supposed  to  hare 
turned  off  nearly  at  right  angles  with  his  foriner  route,  which  was  southward, 
m  an  easterly  direction,   to  Arachosia,   respecting  which  province  and  its 
capital,  Aracbotus,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  a  river  derived  from  a  lake,  no 
modern  geographer  can  give  any  probable  account.    After  founding  a  city, 
named  after  himself,  in  Arachosia,  Alexander  is  conjectured  by  Major  Renndt 
to'  have  crossed  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  to  the  valley  of 
€!andahar,  marching  in  a  north-easterly  direction  till  he  reached  the  cold  and 
level  plains  of  Gbizni.    He  thence  entered  the  modem  Cabul,  proceeding 
northwards  through  the  Paropamisan  mountains  to  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus, or  Koosb,  which  some  writers  suppose  he  crossed.    It  is  certain  that 
he  entered  the  modern  province  of  Balkh,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains.    He  crossed  the  Oxiis,  or  Amoo;  and  after  traversing  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiaaa,  directed  his  march  to  the  southward  and  eastward,   and  finally 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cbphrenes,  die  western  boundary  of  India, 
the  modem  name  of  which  it  is  fhiitless  to  inquire. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  the  grounds  of  our  belief  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  for  an  European  army  at  the  present  time  to  pursue 
this  course  in  order  to  reach  Hindoosian.  liCt  those'  who  entertain  the  frag- 
ment of  a  doubt  upon  the  8ut>jeot,  consult  the  intelligent  travellers,  especially 
Mr.  Elphiristone,  who  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the'exfstiug  physical  and 
mOfal  condition  of  the  countries  through  which  the  conqueror  is  conjectured 
to  have  marched. 

This  is  the  only  example  upon  record  which  could  serve  in  the  way  of  war- 
rant  for  indulging  a  scheme  of  conquering  India  by  land  from  Europe;  the 
other  instances  are  those  of  Oriental  princes,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
feVourable  circumstances,  to'  make  frruptions  into '  Hindoostan  with  armies 
eomposed  of  men  adapted 'by  physical  biibit  to  its  climate  and  peculiarities. 
Itiese  cases  afford  no  parallel  even  to  that  of  Alexander,  and  prove,  as  before 
observed,  merely  thatrto  enter  India  with  an  hostile  army  from  a  distant  country 
is  not  physically  impossible.'   ' 

'  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  persons  who  consider  the  question  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  invasion,  without '  personal  observation  of  the  countriea 
through  wliibfa  an  Eufe'opean'army  will  have  to  pass  in  its  progress  to  India, 
alidsrho  found  their  hypotheses  upon  the  reports  of  travdiers  alone,  to  avoid 
being  misled  into  errors.  -  CoU  Macdonald  Kiiineir,  the  present  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Teliran,  who,  in  the  course  of  bis  various  travels,  has  had  abundant 
o^iportttoity  for  reflecting  npon  the  points  of  consideration  in  this  questioQ, 
^hich,  'he  tells  ils,'  often  employed  his  attention,  has  appended '  to  one  of  ha 
works*  a  dissertation  upon ^ theinvksien of  India." 

*  Of  all  the  vtuious' plans  which  'faave'been  proposed  at  diflferent  periods  for 
tbe  accomplishment  of  this  bold  undertaking,  two  only,  the  writer  thinks, 
dller  even  a  distant  prospect  of  success':  one  is,  to  follow  the  track  of  Alex- 
ander and  Nadir  Shiab ;  the  other,  to  advance  through  Russia  and  Bokhara. 
Before,  hoWelrer,  an  European  leader  can  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  tbe  Mace- 
donian and  Persian  conquerors,  the  intervening  empires  of'  Turkey  and  Persia 
nmst  be  overthrown;  or  tbeir  g6veramenfs  rendered  subservient  to  the  inte- 
rests 6f  the  invaders,  either,  of  which  preparatory  measuses  would  be  suflU 
to  exercise  the  talents  of  an  Alexander.  Supposing  the  point  to  be 
"  •  ■  attained, 
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attaiaedy  there  are  three  ways^  the  writer  states,  by  whick  an  army  might  be 
transported  from  Europe  into  Persia ;  the  first»  by  eonYeying  lh<^  troops  up 
the  Mediterranean,  and  landing  them  on  the  coast  of*  Syria  or  Ciiicia ;  the  se« 
cond,  by  crossing  the  Bosphorus  or  Dardanelles,  and  advancing  throu^  Ana- 
tolia and  Armenia;  and  the  third  by  nayigating  the  Euxine  from  Coostantino-i 
pie,  the  Crimea,  or  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  to  Trebisond,  or  some  other 
port  on  the  shore  of  Mingrelia. 

In  the  first  case,  the  army,  when  disembarked  at  Scanderooo  or  Latakia, 
might  choose  one  of  three  routes :  first,  they  might  follow  the  track  of  the 
Bmperor  Julian  by  crossing  the  Euphrates  (about  1386  miles  distant)  at  Bir  oc 
Membgiz,  and  follow  the  course  of  that  river  for  about  500  miles,  across  a 
dry  and  barren  plain,  destitute  of  com,  cattle,  and  provisions  of  any  kind,  ta 
the  vicinity  of  Bsgdad,  from  whence  (crossing  the  Tigris)  the  road  is  open  to 
Hamadan  (the  ancient  Ecbatana)  by  the  pass  of  Kurend,  imd  thence .  into 
Persia,  provided  the  Turks,  Koords,  and  Ptersiaas  contribute  all  in  their 
power  towards  the  aid  of  the  army,  which  must  otherwise  encounter  all  the 
horrors  of  famine :  secondly,  the  troops  might  march  from  Ctiida  by  Orfa,  the 
ancient  Edessa,  Merdin,  Mosul  and  the  pass  of  Derbund  in  Koordistan  (about 
400  miles),  through  a  country  once  happy  and  flourishing,  now  desert  and, 
generally  speaking,  uncultivated ;  the  advance  of  the  army  from  Mosul  musS 
depend  ui)on  the  Koords  and  Persians  i  thirdly,  the  troops  may  be  marched 
through  Cappadocia,  Diarbekr,  and  Armenia ;  for  340  floil<«  the  road,  or  rtth^r 
footpath,  lies  across  the  rugged  steeps  of  Mount  Taurus,  at  all  times  impasn 
sable  for  cannon,  or  any  wheel-carriage,  and  frequently  in  winter  compU^elf 
blocked  up  with  snow,  and  impassable  in  spring  from  the  torrents;  from 
Diarbekr  to  Erzeroum  the  distance  is  ££0  miles,  the  road  bad,  the  couiitrji 
mountainous. 

■■  By  the  second  mode  of  convej'ance,  through  Asia  Minor^  the  troops  would 
have  to  march  7^3  miles  from  Constantinople'  to  Tocat  in  Aoatolis^  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  climate,  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  thinly  peopled  imd 
Imdiy  cultivated,  vast  tracts  of  land  either  lyiog  waste,  or  being  covered  wish 
morasses  and  impervious  forests.  From  Tocat  to  Erzeroum  is  about  tOQ 
miles,  the  country  mountainous  and  difficult  of  passage,  particulerly  by  troops 
encumbered  with  baggage.  The  road  continues  the  same  frQ»m.  thence  to 
Brivan,  twelve  days'  march  for  a  caravan ;  from  Erivan  to  Tahreesis^fty-ihcee 
fursungs,  or  about  200  miles.  Here  provisions  would  be  abundant,  as  Afer* 
bijan  is  one  of  the  most  productive  provinces  in  Persia. 

The  third  is  the  most  expeditious,  convenient,  and  least  exp^fisive  mode  of 
OMBveying  an  army  finom  Europe  into  Persia,  namely,  by  embarking  at  Co«« 
stantiaopie  and  disembarking  .at  Trebiaond,  marchiog  from  thence  to  Eraor 
roum,  which  might  be  reached  in  eight  or  ten  days.  This  journey,  which  Col^ 
Miusdanald  Kimeir  perfimned  in  the  month'  of  June,  led,  be  says^  over  stu* 
peiidoQs  and  rii^gged  mountains  covered  even  then  M^.snow* 
•  An  these  rentes  are  only  practicable  by  an  army  unembarrassed  by  artillery, 
ammunition,  warlike  stores,^  &c. ;  the  transportation  of  such  unwieldy  articles 
ever  burning  plains,  steep  and  rugged  cliift,  forests  and  ipomsses,  it  would  b^ 
audness  to  attempt. 

-  If  it  were  granted,  however,  that,  by  some  mesD^s  or  other,  an  arfny  of 
ai^O  or  40,000  men,*  furnished  with  artillery, .  m$li|ary  stores  a<^l  ^<|ui(H 

ments 
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toetits  oir  ftll  kirtdsy  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  frodtiers  of  Irak,  and  that 
jealousi^  and  anfolosfities  aAiongst  the  various  tribes  throughout  that  empire 
Were  hushed  into  peace,  or  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  nlf^ty  pro- 
ject'; suppose  every  province  of  Persia  was  exhausted  to  provide  provbions, 
iiorses,  camels,  mules,  and  other  beasts  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  thfe 
baggage,  cannon,  stores,  and  even  water ;  there  would  He  before  the  army  a 
Journ^  of  about  \fM  miles,  over  vast  tracts  of  uninhal^ted  deserts,  and 
countries  destitute  in  many  places  of  water,  corn,  pasturage,  and  (enrage.* 

Col.  Macdonald  thinks  it  is  proved  by  the  surveys  of  several  travellers,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  even  a  smidl  caravan  to  penetrate  to  India  through  the 
southern  parts  of  Kerman,  or  through  Mekran :  the  march  of  the  army  must 
therefore  lie  through  Khorasan  or  Seistan. 

The  dvect  route  through  Khorasan  is  by  Turshish  and  Herat  to  Candahar, 
probably  the  same  followed  by  Alexander;  another  is  by  Meshid  and  Muro 
Shahjehan,  to  Bdkh.  The  former  is  about  900  miles,  leading  through  a  per« 
fectly  disorganised  country,  for  the  greater  part  waste  and  uninhabited.  Yrom 
Herat  to  Candahar,  the  country  is  described  as  sterile,  without  wood,  corn, 
or  habitation,  and  in  many  places  destitute  even  of  fresh  water.  From  Can- 
dahar to  Cabul  is  176  miles,  from  thence  to  Peshawer  180,  and  ft'om  Peshawer 
to  Attock  on  Uie  Indus,  50.  The  other  route  by  Meshed  lies  through  dis- 
tricts for  the  DK^st  part  parched  and  dreary,  without  food  or  fuel,  and  some- 
times water,  to  Muro  Shahjehan,  upwards  of  ISOO  miles,  and  then  for  the 
same  distance,  and  through  a  similar  country,  possessed  by  Tartar  tribes  ini- 
mical alike  to  Russians  and  Persians,  as  far  as  Balkh.  To  reach  Peshawer,  a 
distance  of  500  miles,  the  Hindoo  Coosh  must  be  crossed,  through  districts 
occupied  by  Usbegs  and  Afi^hans,  who  must  be  either  conciliated  or  oon- 
cfnered.  Or  instead  of  advancing  from  Muro  Shahjehan  to  Balkh,  the  army 
night  proceed  to  Cabul,  about  550  miles ;  it  would  then  have  to  pass  through 
R  mountainous  though  productive  country,  inhabited  by  savage  and  powerAil 
nomade  tribes,  firom  thenoe  to  the  Indus. 

The  Seistan  route  is  from  Yezd  to  Disuc,  by  Boat  to  Candahar,  along  the 
banks  of  tht  Heel-mond.  The  distance  is  upwards  of  700  miles,  and  the 
country,  from  Vezd  to  Dizuc,  a  space  &f  360  miles,  has  not  been  traversed 
by  any  European  for  centuries,  and  is  represented  by  native  travellers  asa  per- 
fect desert.  The  country  between  Disuc  and  Candahar  is  in  a  somewhat 
belter  condition. 

The  invading  army  might  advanec  from  Canfd*har  towards  the  north  of 
Ooserat,  and  cross  the  Indus  below  Moultan,  instead  of' crossing  at  Attook, 
and  entering  India  by  the  Punjab.  The  distance  is  about  350  miiles,  and  the 
country,  which  is  inhabited  by  dSilbrent  tribes  of  A£|;hans  and  Balooehees,  it 
flat,  intersected  by  low  hills  and  forests  of  coppice-wood.  The  whole  of  this 
part  is  at  present  the  scene  of  fierce  oontendoAs  between  ^various  chieftains, 
amongst  whom  Runjeet  Singh,  the  king  of  the  Punjab,  exerts  a  powerful 
influence,  and  would  oppose  a  formidaUe  obstacle  to  an  invacfing  army,  of 
whatever  nation  it  was  composed. 

There  has  been  anothM  ibode  prejeeted  for  conveying  an  army  ft«m  Runia 
to  Imfia,  namely,  to  embttk  the  troopa  on  the  Caspian,  and  crossing  it,  ad- 
vance to  the  Oxtts,  and  sail  ttp  that  river,  which  is  navigable  to  within  three 
or  four  di^'  journey  of  Balkh ;  theii  to*  march  through' Bokhara  to  the  Indue. 
The  obstacles  in  this  route  are  numberless :  the  CaS|Man  Sea  is  dangerous  aft 
all  seasons,  without  harbours^  and  so  full  of  shoals,  that  small  vessels  only 
can  navigate  it.    The  independent  tribes  on  the  eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  on 
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tb^  bsnl^t  of  thro  Oxus,  and  in  the  iteppet  which  interTene».  woald  oifer  m 
deterfDined  r^nstance  to  the  advance  of  an  armj ;  and  the  present  rnlera  of 
Bokharay*Koondoos,  and  Dorgunj  (the  former  of  whom  can  bring  into  the 
field  100,000  horse)  woald  be  little  likely  to  co-operate  with  European  in- 
yaders.  The  state  of  this  portion  of  Asi^  ipay  be  seen  from  the  conmunicar 
tion  of  Mr.  Mpofcroft. published  in  this  journal  ;*  the  reports  of  that  lament* 
ed  traveller  afford  satisfactory  reasons,  for  believing  that  the  progress  of  an 
invading  ar^y  in  this  direction  would  be  efl^tnally  stopped.  The  whole  of 
these  warlike  tribes  are  particularly  hostile  to  the  Russian  name  and  nation ; 
vast  multitudes  of  liussiana  are  now  slaves  in  Oorguoj»  Bokhara,  &c.y  many 
of  whom  are  seized  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

The  recent  published  "  Memoirs  of  Baber  "  throw  considerable  lig^t  upon 
the  geographical  character  of  the  countries  last  mentioned^  It  is  inifiossible  to 
read  the  able  "  Introduction  "  to  that  work,  without  bdng  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  impediments  which  nature  there  oppose  to  the  passage  of 
troops..  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  since Baber's  time  must  be  for 
the  worse ;  yet  he,  ^  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  bis  age,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  accomplished  princes  that  ever  adorned  an  Asiadc 
throne,"  possessed  of  advantages  which  no  modem  warrior.  Oriental  or 
European,  can  hope  to  possiess,  almost  despaired,  at  one  period,  of  socceediqg 
in  his  project  of  subduing  India.  He  confessed  to  his  chiefs,  when  they  b^in 
to  lose  heart  aqd  to  prepare  for  returning,  that  **  by  the  labours  of  many  years^ 
after  undergoing  great  hardships,  measuring  many  a  toilsome  journey,  and 
raising  various  armies ;  after  exposing  himself  and  his  troops  to  circumstances 
of  great  danger,  to  battle  and.  bloodshed,  by  ^e  divine  favour,"  he  bad  reached 
so  far  on  his  way.   . 

Let  any  person  ever  so  little  familiar  with  the  details  of  military  operations^ 
consider. the  obvious  difficulties  which  an  army  from  Europe  must  encounter 
on  either  of  these  routes,  and  say  whether  the  project  of  invading  India  be 
practicable :  infinite  varieties  of  clin^ate,  noxious  atmosphere,  privations  the 
most  intolerable,  fatigue  and  hardship  of  the  severest  kind,  frequent  conliiicts 
—these  are  the  pertain  perila  which  will  beset  the  troops.  Add  to  them  the 
contingencies  which  an  army  is  every  where  exposed  to,  dbeases,  mutiey^ 
defeat,  with  no  hope  of  succour  or  reinforcement,  and  the  project  will  appear 
calculated  to  engage  only  the  wildest  and  most  chimerical  brain. 

Yet  have  we  enumerated  but  a  part  of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmovnted 
"before  the  prize  is  secured.  Suppose  an  army  of  Europeans  to  have  reached  the 
Western  provinces  of  India,  battered,  reduced  in  individual  strength  as-  well  as 
nnmbers,  the  conflict  for  empire  is  then,  to.commenoe.  An  army  of  £50,090 
men,  well  appointed,  well  disciplined,  commanded  by  British  officers^  under 
whose  eye  and  direction  the  native. troops  have  combatted  successfully  even 
against  Europ^ns,  await  their  approach,  fresh  and  full  of  spirits.  It  is  .not 
a  single  victory,  nor  ten  victories,  that  will  ovejturn  the  welUcompacted 
power  which  Great  Britain  has  established. in  Hindoostan. 

It  is  needless  to  press  the  subject  further :  if  any  faith  is  due  to  the  predict 
tion  of  Buonaparte,  that  Russia,  sooner  or  later,  will  deprive  us  of  India,  we 
may  wait  unconcernedly  lintil  some  previous  changes  take  phioe,  which  time 
may  possibly  produce,  changes  too  vast  and  important  to  escape  our  observa- 
tion, and  without  which  even  Europe  combined^  would  scarcfiiy  sncceed  -in  any 
pr(»ject  for  invading  India. 
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JUDICIAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  DEGCAN.* 

Tbs  authorities  by  whom  civil  justice  was  administered  were  the  following; 
In  the  country  the  JPotail,  over  him  the  Mamlutdar  f  and  Sirsoobadar,:]:  and 
above  all  the  Peishwa  or  his  minister.  Jagheerdars  administered  justice  id 
their  own  land;  the  great  ones  with  little  or  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  In  some  towas  there  was  a  judicial  officer,  called  the  Nyaee^ 
daish,  who  tried  causes  under  the  Peishwa's  authority ;  and  any  person  whoni 
the  PeisJiwa  pleased  to  authorize  might  conduct  an  investigation,  subject  to 
his  Highness's  confirmation. 

If  a  complaint  was  made  to  a  Potail,  he  would  send  for  the  person  com^ 
plained  of,  and  if  he  admitted  the  debt,  would  interfere  partly  as  a  friend  to 
settle  the  mode  and  time  of  payment.  If  the  debt  were  disputed,  and  he  and 
his  Koolkurnee  could  not,  by  their  own  influence  or  sagacity,  effect  a  settle- 
ment to  the  satisfaction  of  botli  parties,  the  Potail  assembled  a  punchayet  of 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  inquired  into  the  matter  with  very  little  form, 
and  decided  as  they,  thought  best ;  but  this  decision  could  not  take  place  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  parties.  ^ 

If  the.  complainant  were  refused  a  punchayet,  or  disapproved  of  the  ,de- 
cisioa^  or  if  he  thought  proper  not  to  apply  to  the  Potail,  he  went  to  the 
Mamlutdar,  who  proceeded  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Potail ;  with 
this  addition,  that  he  could  compel  the  party  complained  of  to  submit  to  a 
punchayet,  or  else  make  satisfaction  to  the  complainant.  When  there  was  a 
Sirsoobadar,  the  same  process  might  be  repeated  with  him,  or  at  court,  but  iii 
all.  this  there  was  no  regular  appeal.  The  superior  authority  would  not  revise 
the  decision  of  the  inferior,  unless  there  had  been  some  gross  injustice,  or 
reason  to  suspect  corruption;  in  cases  of  less  purity,  that  is  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  superior  was  influenced  in  receiving  the  appeal  by  the  consideration 
of  the  profit  promised  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble. 

ThoMgh  the  Government  officer  endeavoured  himself  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  though  it  rested  with  him  to  decide  whether  or  liot  the  case  required  a 
punqhayet,  yet.it  was  reckoned  gross  injustice  to  refuse  one  on  a  question  at 
all.  doubtful,  and  it  was  always  reckoned  a  sufficient  ground  for  ordering  a  new 
investigation  when  there  had  been  no  punchayet. 

The  -punchayet  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  great  instrument  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  it  is  of  consequence  to  determine  how  the 
^aaembly  was. constituted,  what  were  its  powers,  and  what  its  method  of  pro- 
ceeding and  enforcing  or  procuring  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees. 

The  members  of  a  punchayet  were  generally  selected  by  the  officer  of  Go- 
vernment, by  whom  it  was  granted,  with  the  approbation  of  the  parties,  and 
often  at  their  suggestion ;  sometimes  the  parties  chose  an  equal  number  each, 
and  the  officer  .named  an  umpire.  A  person  on  the  part  of  Government  not 
unfirequejiitly  presided  at  punchayets,  especially  at  Poona,  and  directed  their 
operations :  this  officer  must,  however,  be  objectionable  C?)  to  the  parties.  In 
affairs  where  Government  was  concerned,  it  ordered  some  of  its  own  officers 
to  investigate  the  matter,  but  they  were  expected  to  be  people  not  objected  to 

by 

•  rroM  »  Rcportof  tha  Hon.  M.  Elpbinftooe,  dated  85th  October  1819. 

t  An  officer  appointed  by  GoTenuncnt  to  tuperfaiteod  the  revenue  of  a  taffge  dbtrlct :  In  a  iman  dl»- 
triolt  bevraa  called  a  Canunriadar. 

^  An  pacer  pipcai  batwaen  U»  GefftmamAmMJ  Uis  MamlWdarr  HlaftuiaioMfecMitdlottenfcniia» 
bat  tiiaj  difltand  tai  dlArent  pioTincca* 
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bj  the  other  party.  The  members  were  people  of  the  same  situation  in  life  as 
the  parties^  or  people  likely  to  understand  the  subject  of  discussion :  as 
bankers  in  a  matter  of  account ;  Daismooks  and  Daispandees,  when  the  suit 
was  about  land.  Their  number  was  never  less  than  five,  but  it  has  been 
known  to  be  as  great  as  fifly.  The  number  was  required  to  be  odd.  It  gene- 
rally met  at  the  house  of  the  officer  who  summoned  it. 

In  villages,  the  Potail  got  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  impartial  Ryots 
to  sit  under  a  tree,  or  in  the  temple  or  choultry :  nobody  attended  on  the 
part  of  the  Government ;  and  as  the  submission  of  the  parties  was  voluntary, 
their  wishes  were,  of  course,  more  attended  to  than  elsewhere.  The  consent 
of  the  members,  however,  was  every  way  reckoned  essential  to  a  punchayet, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  a  razeenamah,  or  acknowledgment, 
of  such  a  consents  Security  was  also  not  unfrequently  taken  for  the  parties 
complying  with  the  award  of  the  punchayet.  In  petty  disputes  in  villages,  the 
parties  gave  two  straws  in  token  of  submission,  instead  of  a  written  razee- 
namah. 

It  might  be  expected  that  so  burdensome  a  duty  would  not  be  willingly 
undertaken,  especially  as  there  was  no  authorized  fee  to  be  gained  by  it;  but, 
besides  the  compliment  of  being  ^elected  by  the  parties,  there  was  the  bop6 
of  presents  from  one  or  both,  which  it  was  not  disgraceful  to  take,  unless  to 
promote  injustice.  The  parties  likewise  entreated  the  persons  they  wished  to 
accept  the  office,  and  the  officer  of  Government  added  his  authority.  .  It  was, 
moreover,  reckoned  disgracefully  selfish  to  refuse  to  serve  on  a  punchayet, 
and  as  the  man  who  was  asked  to  be  a  member  to-day  might  be  a  suitor  to- 
morrow, he  was  obliged  to  afford  the  assistance  which  he  was  likely  to  require. 
It  was  rare,  therefore,  for  people  to  refuse  to  serve  unless  they  had  a  good 
excuse. 

It  was  more  .difficult  to  procure  their  regular  attendance  when  appointed, 
and  this  was  generally  effected  by  the  entreaties  of  the  party  interested.  The 
magistrates  also  sent  Peons  and  injunctions  to  compel  the  presence  of  a 
persoA  who  had  once  agreed  to  become  a  member,  and  although  he  would 
receive  a  reasonable  excuse,  yet  if  he  were  really  anxious  for  the  speedy  de- 
cision of  the  cause,  he  seldom  failed  in  procuring  attendance ;  besides,  there 
was  no  precision  about  the  number  of  members  required  to  attend,  as  long  as 
the  parties  were  satisfied,  all  was  thought  to  be  regular  enough.  When  an 
absent  member  returned,  the  past  proceedings  could  be  explained  to  him,  and 
any  further  inquiry  he  desired  carried  on. 

When  the  punchayet  was  assembled,  if  the  defendant  failed  to  attend,  the 
punchayet  applied  to  the  officer,  under  whose  authority  it  sat,  to  summon  him, 
unless  a  Carcoon  or  a  Peon  had  already  been  attached  to  it  to  perform  such 
duties,  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  or  the  plaintii!^  by  constant  demands 
and  other  modes  of  importunity,  wearied  him  into  a  submission.  ^Vhen  the 
officer  of  Government  had  to  compel  his  attendance,  he  sent  a  summons,  or 
if  that  failed,  placed  a  Peon  over  him,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  maintain,  and 
imposed  a  fine  of  a  certain  sum  a  day  till  he  appeared.'  The  plainUff^s  com- 
plaint was  then  read,  and  the  defendant's  answer  received ;  a  replication  and 
a  rejoinder  were  sometimes  added,  and  the  parties  were  cross-questioned  by  the 
punchayet  as  long  as  they  thought  it  necessary.  At  that  time  the  parties  were 
kepi  at  a  distance  firom  their  friends,  but  afterwards  they  might  assist  them  as 
much  as  they  chose.  A  man  might,  if  it  were  inconvenient  for  him  to  attend^ 
eend  a  Cfflrcoon  in  his  service,  or  a  reiatioD ;  but  the  trade  of  a  Vakeel  is  not 
known.    Accounts,  and  other  written  evidence,  were  called  for  after  the 

examination 
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examiiwtbn  of  the  pftrties,  and  likewise  oral  evideocey  when  written  failed } 
but  a  great  prefierenee  was  given  to  the  evidence  of  written  documents.  The 
witnessesi  seem  to  have  been  examined  and  cross-examined  with  great  cnrei 
but  the  substance  only  of  their  evidence  was  taken  down  briery  without  the 
questions,  and  generally  in  their  own  hand,  if  they  could  write.  The  natives 
have  not  the  same  deference  for  testimony  that  we  have;  they  allow  a  witness 
no  more  credit  than  his  situation  and  character  and  connexion  with  the  case 
entitle  him  to ;  they  also  lay  great  stress  on  his  manner  and  ^pearance  while 
^ving  his  testimony.  Oaths  were  seldom  imposed,  unless  Ht^p  were  reaaon 
to  suspect  the  vcnracity  of  the  witness,  and  then  great  pains  were  taken  to 
make  Uiem  solemn. 

When  this  examination  was  concluded,  the  punchayet,  after  debating  on  th^ 
case,  drew  up  an  award  (which  was  termed  sarounsh  or  summary),  in  whicl| 
they  gave  the  substance  of  the  complaint  and  answer,  an  abstract  of  each  of 
the  documents  presented  on  either  side,  a  summary  of  the  oral  evidence  on 
either  side,  with  their  own  deciaSon  on  the  whole.  A  copy  of  the  award  was 
given  to  the  suoces:(fiil  party,  and  to  the  loser,  if  be  required  it;  another  copy, 
was  deposited  with  the  officer  of  Government.  In  villages  there  was  rou^ 
less  form ;  the  punchayet  was  often  conducted  in  the  way  of  conversation,  and 
nothing  was  written  but  the  decision,  and  sometimes  not  even  that.  In  impor- 
tant  cases,  however,  all  the  usual  writing  was  performed  by  the  Koolkumee.  , 
.  Throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  the  punchayets  appear  to  have  been 
guided  by  their  own  notions  of  justice,  founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  Hindoo  law, 
and  modified  by  the  custom  of  the  country.  They  consulted  no  books,  and 
it  was  only  on  particular  points  immediately  coqnected  with  the  Hindoo  law, 
such  as  marriage  or  succession,  that  thc^  referred  to  a  Shastree  for  his  opLniout 
On  the  report  of  the  punchayet  the  officer  of  Government  proceeded  tp 
confirm. and  enforce  its  decree,  the  punchayet  having  no  executive  power  of 
its  own.  From  this  cause  frequent  references  to  the  Magistrate  were  required, 
and  hp  was  given  a  considerable  in%ence  on  th^  progress  of  the  triaL 

If  either  party  objected  at  this  stage,  and  shewed  good  reasons  why  the 
award  should  be  set. aside,  the  officer  under  whose  authority  it  sat  migh^ 
require  it  to  revise  ita  sentence,  or  even  grant  a  new  punchayet ;  but, this  was 
not  reckoned  proper  unless  corroption  were  strongly  suspected. 

No  other  notice  was  taken  of  corruption  ;  unless  in  such  cases  the  decision 
gi  a  punchayet  was  always  respected,  as  the  proverbial  expression  of  puuok 
prumaiihur  (a  punchayet  is  God  Atmighty)  fully  testifies. 

£ven  after  an  award  was  confirqied,  an  appeal  laj  liP  a  higher  authority,  and 
m  new  punqhayet  might  be  granted ;  even  a  new  Mamlutdar  might  revise  the 
proceedings  under  his  predecessor.  This  was  probably  a  stretch  of  power, 
but  every  thing  under  th^  Mahrattas  was  so  irregular  and  arbiitravy, that  tk^ 
limits  of  just  author}^  can  with  difficulty  be  traced. 

In  enforcing  the  decision,  much  of  course  depended  on  the  power  of  the 
magistrate.  If  a  Potail  found  the  party  who  gained  the  cause  could  not  re- 
cover bis  due  by  the  modes  of  private  compulsion  hereafter  described,  he 
apl^Ued  to  the  Hamlutdar  to  interpose  his  authority;  and  in  cases  where  that 
yn»  laaufEcient,  the  Mamlntdar  applied  to  the  Govepnoiant. 
.  It  was  id  thia  manner  that  ordinary  disputes  were  settled.  Those  about 
boundaries,  which  are  extremely  frequent  (except  in  CiM^deishX.  were  settled 
by  a  puneliayet  composed  of  Daismooks,  Daispandi^  Potails,  and  Kool- 
kiin>ee%  iMsisted  by  the  Mhows  of  the  disputing  villages,  who  are  the  esta^ 
blished  guardians  of  land-marks  and  boundaries.  They  are  also  very  frequently 

adjusted 
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acQu9ted  hj  ordeal,  one  mode  of  which  is,  for  the  ^tail  to  walk  along  the 
disputed*  bonndary,  bieartog  on  his  head  a  e\6d'  composed  of  the  soil  of  hoth 
Villages  kneaded  up  with  Tarious  strange  ingredients,  and  consecrated  hy  many 
Superstitious  ceremonies ;  if  it  hold  together,  the  justice  of  his  claims  is 
established,  and  if  it  brebk,  he  loses  his  cause.  Many  other  sorts  of  ordeal 
are  also  performed ;  with  boiling  oil,  or  by  taking  an  oath  and  imprecating 
certain  curses,  if  it -should  be  false.  If  no  evil  occur  within  a  fixed  time,  the 
Gods  are  conceived  to  have  decided  in  the  swearer^s  favour.  - 
'  These  ordeals  were  not  uncommon  in  all  cases  as  well  as  in  boundary  dis- 
putes, but  chiefly  when  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  had  failed. 

Disputes  about  caste  were  settled  by  the  caste,  unless  when  a  complaint  of 
tinjust  expulsion  took  place,  when  the  Government  ordered  a  punchayet  of 
respectable  persons  of  the  caste  from  an  unprejudiced  part  of  the  country. 

As  it  hfliS  been  shewn  that  punchayets  had  no  powers  of  theif  own,  and  were 
moreover  somewhat  inert,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  machinery  by  which 
they  were -kept  in  motion,  and  their  resolutions  carried  into  effect.  It  has 
been  observed  that  in  the  country  the  Mamlutdars,  and  the  Potaits  under  their 
authority,  performed  that  duty.  In  some  few  towns  there  also  were  officers  of 
justice  called  Nyaeedaish.  The  proceedings  of  all  these  officers '  were,  of 
course,  very  irregular ;  but  the  model  may  be  learned  by  obser^ng  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Nyaeedaish  at  Poona,  during  the  long  period  when  Ram 
Shastree  was -at  the  head  of  that  courts  and  when  Nana  Furnavees  was  minis- 
ter and  regent;  this  was  confessedly  the  period  when  the  Mabratta  Govern- 
ment was  in  the -highest  perfection,  and  Ram  Shastree  is  to  this  day  celebrated 
for  his  talents  and  integrity.  A-  full  account  of  that  court  is  given  by  Mr. 
Lumsden,  in  his  report  of  January  34th,  from  which  much  of  what'  follows 
is  extracted; .  Ram-  Shastree  had  sereral  deputies,  two  of  whom  were  almost 
as  famous  as  himself,  and  it  was  by  their  assistance  -  chiefly  that  his  busiaess 
was  conducted.  

On  receiving  a  complaint,  a  Peon  or  a  Carcoon  from  Rain  Shastree,  or 
firom-Nana  Fumavees,  according  to  the  consequence  of  the  person,-  was  sent 
to  summon,  or  to  invite  him  to  attend  at  Ram  Shastree's.  If  ibis  was  reftued, 
positive  orders  were  repeated  by  Nana  Fumavees,  and  in  the  «vent  of  obstinate 
non-attendance,  the  house  or  lands  of  the  defendant  would  be  sequestriated 
till  he  appeared. 

*  In  case  of  non-appearance  from  absence,  trial,  after  many  indulgent  delays, 
went  on,  and  the  absence  of  the  party  was  recorded,  that  he  might  have  a 
new  trial  on  his  return  if  he  accounted  for  his  absence ;  in  cases  of  land  -no 
decision  was  final  in  a  man's  absence.  Evidence  was  summoned  in  the  same 
form  as  the  defendant,  and  if  the  witness  were  poor  the  person  who  summoned 
him  pud  bis  expenses.  If  the  witness  lived  at  a  distance,  or  if  attendance 
were  inconvenient,  a  deputation  from  the  court  with  some  person .  fh>m  the 
parties  was  sent  to  take  his  evidence,  and  the  Maralutdar  gave  bis  aid  to 
the  process ;  or,  if  the  witness  lived  very  far  ofi*,  a  letter  was  written  requesting 
him  to  state  the  facts  required.  When  the  witness  was  a  man  of  rank,  a  depu- 
tation would  be  sent  to  him  from  the  Government,  accompanied  bjr  ^rties 
who  went  as  supplicants  for  his  aid,  rather  than  as  checks  on  his  misstatement, 
and  he  was  solicited  to  relate  what  he  knew,  which  was  repeated  iii  the  court. 
Even  if  the  witness  were  not  of  such  rank  as  to  prevent  his  coming-  to  the 
court,  still  if  he  were  a  man  of  any  consequence;  he  was  received  as  a  visitor, 
and  the  questions  were  put  to  him  in  the  way  of  cbnveraationi  and  with  all 
the  usual  forms  of  civility. 

The 
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The  puoclmyeU  were  more  frei^uaitly  named  by  the  parties  than  ihe  Ju<ige ; 
but  Ram  Shas^r^  and  his  deputies  seem  frequently  to  Jiaye  p^esid^d  at  the 
trial,  the  puncbayet  performing  nearly  the  same  functions  ^s  a. jury  in  £ngland« 
A  good  deal  of  the  inv^t^ation  seems  to  have  b§en  intrusted  to  Ram  Sbas* 
tree's  Caroo^ns^.  >Kho  reported  to  him  and  the ,  pnnchayet»  and  in  the  decree 
the  ngmes  of  the  membera  of  the  punchayet  are  not  mentiopedy  even  when  it 
is  merely  a  repetition  of  their  award.  The  decision  was  always ,  in .  tlie 
Peishwa's  name,  and  in  all  cases  of  magnitude  required  bis  signatuf  e ;  all  eases 
relating  to  land  were  .of  this  description,  and  the  same  holds  all  over  the 
pountry  where  claims  to  land  are  considered  more  immediately  under. the 
superintendence  of  Government.  It  was  not  unusual  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  Poona,  for  a  Government  officer  to  receive  tbe  complaint  and  aaf  wer« 
with  the  documents  and  the  written  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  lay  the  whole 
in  this  shape  before  the  pupchayet,  who  could  call  for  roore.evidenoe  if  they 
required  it..  Much  time  mnst  have  been  saved  by.  this  arrangement;  butii 
gave  the  officer  of  Government  considerable  opportunities  of  imposii^  on  the 
puncbayet.  The  members  of  the  punchayet  received  no  fee;  but  when  tfaej 
bad  much  ironble  the  winner  of  .the  suit  made  them  openly  a  present  for  their 
pains.  ,♦ 

A  sum  oi  money  was  likewise  levied  for  the  Government  from  the  winner, 
under  the  name  of  Kerkee,  which  I  beli^o  means  congratulatory  offering,  and 
from  the  loser  ui^der  the  name  of  gonagharry,  or  fine.  These  gpnagbarries 
xraned  with  the  means  of  litigants  y  bu(  in  revenue  accounts,  I  observe,  that 
one-fourth  of  the  property  is  always  put  down  as  the  price  paid  for  justice  by 
the  plaintiff  wben  he  wins  his  cause. 

.    The  plaintiff  losing  his  cause- was  obliged  to  pay  the  eapenses  of  the  de« 
fendaat,  if  the  latter  were  poor.  \      . 
.   No  regular  inonthly  or  other  retorns  of  causes  decided  were  made  oat. 

When  a  cause  was  decided  against  the  defendant  the  court  settled  the  mode 
of  payment,  with  reference  to  his  circumstances,  either  ordering  immediate 
payment  or  directing 'payment  by  instalments,  or  granting  the  debtor,  if 
entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  payment,  an  exemption  from  the  demands 
of  his  creditor  for  a  certain  number  of  yeani^ 

When  a  matter  had  once  come  to  a  trial,  it  was. always  expected  that 
Government  should  enforce  the  decision;  but  with  tbe..ijrregu]arity  ^  cbaraO' 
teristic  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  plaintiff  was  often  permitted  to  enCbroe  them 
himself:  and  this  was  effected  by  means  of  the  system,  called  tuhkasa,  whick 
though  it  strictly  means  only  dunning,  is  here  employed  for  .every  thing,  from 
simple  importunity^ up  to  placing  a  guard  over  a  man,  preventing  his  eatings 
tying  him  neck  and  heels,  or  makmg  him  stand  on  one  li^  with  a  heavy  slene 
on  his  bead  under  a  vertical  sun. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  claims  (^cept  for  land),  when  the  plaintiff  has 
the  power,  this  tukkaza  is  the  first  step  in  tbp  suit,  and  it  is  not  until  tha 
person  who  sufiers  by  it  complains  of  excessive  or  unjust  tukkaza  that,  thf 
Government  takes  any  concern  in  the  cause*  This  in  some  measure  accounts 
for  the  ready  acquiescence  of  defendants  in  the  nomination  of  ponchayet% 
^c,  and  it  is,  indeed,  employed  intentionally  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
that  end.  When  Government  enforced  the  debt,  it  used  nearly  the  same 
severities  as  individuals ;  it  also  seized  and  sold  the  property  of  the  debtor, 
but  generally  spared  his  house,  and  took  care  not  to  reduce  him  entirely  to 
ruin.  It  likewise  oflen  fixed  instalments,  by  which  his  debt  was  gradually  to 
be  liquidated. 
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People  were  neTer  put  in  any  public  prison  for  private  debt,  though  some- 
times confined  or  tormented  by  the  creditor  at  his  house,  or  in  that  of  his 
patron,  and  in  rare  cases,  when  agreed  on  in  the  bond,  made  to  serve  him  till 
the  amount  of  their  nominal  wages  equalled  the  debt. 

Fair  bankrupts  seem  to  have  been  let  off  pretty  nearly  as  with  us ;  fraudu- 
lent ones  were  made  to  pay  when  discovered,  notwithstanding  previous 
release.     . 

The  great  subjects  of  litigation  are  stated  in  the  replies  of  the  local  officers 
to  my  queries  to  be,  boundary  disputes ;  division  of  property  in  the  separation 
of  rnmilies ;  inheritance  to  land,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  liti- 
gation throughout  the  whole  country,  even  in  Candeish,  where  waste  land  is 
so  abundant.    Debts  to  bankers  are  also  frequent  subjects  for  suits. 

The  Judicial  system  that  has  just  been  described  is  evidently  liable  to  great 
objection,  and  accordingly,  in  the  best  of  times,  its  success  seems  to  have  been 
very  imperfect.  There  was  no  regular  administration  of  justice;  no  certain 
means  of  filing  a  suit,  and  no  fixed  rules  of  proceeding  after  it  had  been  filed. 
It  vested  the  oflicer  of  Government  applied  to,  to  receive  a  complaint  or  to 
neglect  it  altogether.  The  reception  of  an  appeal  from  his  injustice  equally 
depended  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  his  superior.  The  other  occupations  of- these 
officers  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  attend  to  judicial  affairs,  even  if  well 
disposed,  and  these  occupations  increasing  with  the  rank  of  the  officer,  the 
Peishwa  (or  the  minister),  who  was  the  main  spring  of  the  whole  machine,  must 
have  been  nearly  inaccessible  to  all  men,  and  entirely  so  to  the  poor.  The 
power  of  the  local  officer  must  also  have  had  a  tendency  to  check  appeals,  and 
even  to  restrain  the  demand  for  punchayets,  in  cases  where  he  was  desirous 
of  deciding  in  person,  and  this  desire  would  chiefly  be  felt  in  cases  where  he 
had  an  inclination  to  befriend  one  party,  or  where  he  hoped  to  make  something 
by  selling  his  favour  to  both.  In  short,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  justice  unless  by  means  of  bribery  or  of  powerful  friends. 

The  punchayets  themselves  were  open  to  corruption  and  to  partiality,  and 
when  free  from  those  stains,  they  were  still  slow  and  feeble  in  their  motions, 
and  uncertain  in  their  resolutions.  When  the  punchayet  was  assembled,  which 
from  its  interference  with  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  the  members  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  difficult  and  rare  occurrence,  it  had  not  sufficient  powers  to 
seize  the  defendant,  to  summon  the  witnesses,  or  to  compel  the  production  of 
documents ;  in  the  event  of  any  oppositon  it  must  apply  to  the  officer  of 
Government,  and  thus,  besides  unavoidable  delay,  it  was  exposed  to  constant 
bbstruction  from  his  indolence  and  want  of  leisure,  and  even  from  his  corrup- 
tion. If  a  deputy  *of  the  Government  officer  sat  with  it  to  execute  those 
duties,  it  was  still  liable  to  be  obstructed  from  corruption,  and  was  besides 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  Carcoon  who  presided.  When  it  had  got 
possession  of  the  evidence,  the  members  wer6  not  calculated  to  decide  on 
taice  or  intricate  causes,  and  if  they  were  perplexed,  they  met  without  coming 
to  a  decision,  or  allowed  the  matter  to  lie  over  until  some  circumstance  pre- 
•vented  the  necessity  of  meeting  any  more.  Very  great  delay  took  place  from 
these  causes,  and  trials  were  ofi:en  left  entirely  unfinished.  When  members 
were  chosen  by  the  parties  and  interested  in  their  cause,  they  were  rather 
advocates  than  judges,  and  th^  disputes  produced  as  much  delay  as  the 
neglect  of  the  others.  When  they  were  impartial  they  were  indifferent  and 
irresolute,  unless  some  member,  and  very  likely  one  who  was  stimulated  into 
activity  by  a  bribe,  took  the  trouble  of  deciding  off  the  hands  of  his  colleagues, 
and  procured  their  consent  to  a  decision  of  his  own.    When  their  award  was 
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signed,  the  ptttichayet  diHsolvecl,  aod  tlietr  decree  remained  with  the  local 
ofiicer  to  enforcie  or  nc^glect,  as  he  chose.  Where  so  much'  was  left  arbitrary, 
there  was,  of  course,  much  corruption,  and  it  is  very  frequent  now  to  have  a 
compiaiiit  from  a  man  who  has  a  decision  of  old  standing  (even  from  the 
Nyaeedaish  at  Poona),  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  enforced.  Even 
when  the  decree  of  a  punchayet  was  past  and  executed,  one  would  thiiik  k 
must,  from  the  way  in  which  the  assembly  was  constituted,  have  had  little 
good  effect  beyond  the  case  it  had  tried ;  for  as  there  were  no  written  laws,  and 
as  punchayets  were  composed  of  men  of  different  habits  and  condition,  their 
awardiB  must  be  supposed  to  have  varied,  so  as  to  afford  no  great  Certainty 
beforehand  as  to  the  decision  to  which  any  punchayet  would  come,  and  this 
uncertainty  must  have  led  unceasingly  to  new  litigation.  All  accounts,  it  must 
be  owned,  agree  in  representing  the  knowledge  of  the  conimon  people  ia  the 
customary  law  of  their  country,  and  consequently  the  uniformity  of  their 
decisions  when  formed  into  punchayets  is  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected ; 
but  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  must  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  existed. 
The  want  of  principle  in  the  rulers  was  another  caus^  of  uncertainty  and 
litigation.  No  decision  was  final ;  a  new  Mamlutdar  or  a  new  minister  might 
take  up  a  cause  his  predecessor  had  dedded;  the  same  man- might  revise  his 
own  decisions  from  corrupt  motives,  and  there  was  as  much  difficulty  in  being 
exempt  from  an  unjust  revision  as  it  has  already  been  shewn  there  was  in 
obtaining  a  just  one. 

But  with  all  these  defects  the  Mahratta  country  flourished,  and  the  people 
seem  to  have  been  exempt  from  some  of  the  evils  which  exist  under  our  more 
perfect  government;  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  advantages  in  the 
system  to  counterbalance  its  obvious  defects,  and  most  of  them  appear  to  me 
to'  have  originated  in  one  fact,  that  the  Government,  although  it  did  little  to 
obtahi  justice  for  the  people,  left  them  the  means  of  procuring  it  for  them- 
selves. The  advantage  of  this  was  particularly  felt  among  the  lower  orders, 
who  were  most  out  of  reach  of  their  rulers,  and  most  apt  to  be  neglected 
under  all  governments.  By  means  of  the  punchayet  they  were  Enabled  to 
effect  a  tolerable  dispensation  of  justice  among  themselves,  and  it  happens 
that  most  of  the  objections  above  stated  to  that  institution  do  not  apply  in 
their  case. 

A  Potail  was  restrained  from  exercising  oppression  both  by  the  fear  of  the 
Mamlutdar  and  by  the  inconvenience  of  offending  the  society  in  which  he 
fived,  and  when  both  parties  were  disposed  to  a  punchayet,  he  had  no  interest 
in  refusing  his  assistance  to  assemble  one.  A  punchayet  can  scarcely  be  per- 
plexed in  the  simple  causes  that  arise  under  its  own  eyes,  nor  can  it  easily 
give  a  corrupt  decision  when  all  the  neighlxHirhood  know  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Defendants,  witnesses,  and  membera  are  all  within  the  narrow  compass 
of  a  village,  and  where  all  are  kept  from  earning  thdr  daily  bread  during  the 
dBscussion,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  needless  complaint  or  affbcted  delay. 

This  branch  of  the  native  system,  therefore,  is  excc^ent  for  the  settlement 
of  the  disputes  of  the  Ryots  among  themselves,  but  it  is  of  no  use  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  oppression  of  their  superiors,  and  It  is  evident  that  the 
plan  of  lieoving  the  people  to  themselves  could  never  have  been  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  But  here  another  principle  cam6  into  operation :  the  whole  of 
the  Government  revenue  being  derived  from  the  Ryot,  it  was  the  obvious 
interest  of  Government  and  its  agents  to  protect  him,  and  prevent  his  beii^ 
exposed  to  any  exactions  but  their  own.  The  exactions  of  Government  were 
limited  in  good  times  by  the  conviction,  that  the  best  way  to  enrich  itself  was 
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to  spare  the  Ryots ;  and  those  of  its  ageots,  hj  the  cohiiaon  interest  of  gOTera* 
ment  and  the  Ryot,  in  restraining  their  depredations.  By  these  principles^ 
while  the  native  Government  was  good,  its  Ryots  were  tolerably  protected 
both  from  the  injustice  of  their  neighbours  and  tyranny  of  their  superiors,  and 
that  class  is  the  most  numerous,  most  important,  and  most  deserving  portion 
of  the  community. 

.  It  was  in  the  class  above  thia  that  the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  were 
moat  felt,  and  even  there  they  had  some  advantagea.  As  the  great  fimlt  of 
Govermnent  was  its  inertness,  people  were  at  least  secure  from  its  over*acti-» 
vtty.  A  Government  officer  might  be  induced  by  a  bribe  to  harass,  an  indivii^ 
dual  under  colour  of  justice,  but  he  could  not  be  compelled  by  the  mere,  filing 
a  petition  to  involve  those  under  bis  jurisdiction  in  all  the  vexations  of  a  la'Wi* 
suit.  •  Even  when  bribed  he  could  not  do  much  more  than  harass  the  indivi* 
dual';  for  the  right  to  demand  a  puncbayet  was  a  bar  to  arbitrary  deorees,  and 
although  he  might  reject  or  evade  the  demand,  yet  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
»  course  so  contrary  to  public  opinion  could  not  escape  his  superiors  if  at  all 
iBctined  to  do  justice. 

'  The  inertness  of  Government  was  counteracted  by  various  eipecfients  which, 
though  objectionable  in  themselves,  supplied  the  place  of  better  principles. 
These  were  private  redress,  patronage,  and  presents.  The  first  occupies- the 
same  place  -in  civil  justice  that  private  revenge  does  in  criminal  among  stUl 
ruder  nations.  It  is  this  which  is  called  tukkaza  by  the  Mahrattas,  and 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  so  important  in  bringing  on  a  trial.  If  a 
man  have  a  demand  from  his  inferior  or  hk  equal,  he  places  him  under  re« 
straint,  prevents  bis  leaving  his  house  or  eating,  and  even  compds  him  to  ail 
in  the  sun  until  he  comes  to  aome  accommodation.  If  the  debtor  were  a  supe** 
rier,  the  creditors  had  first  recourse  to  supplications,  and  appeals  to  the 
honour  and  sense  of  shame  of •  the  other  party ;  he  laid  himself  on  hia 
threshold,  threw  himself  in  his  road,  claaionred  before  his  door,  or  he  em-: 
ployed  others  to  do  all  this  for  him ;  he  would  even  sit  down*  and  fiist  before 
the  debtor^  door,  -during  which  time  the  other  was  compiled  to  fast  also ;  or 
be  would  appeal  to  the  go<te  and  invoke  their  xiurses  upon  the  person  by  whom 
he  was  iojuKdt  •  It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  the  natives  not  to  disturb  the 
authors  of  these  importunities  as  long  as  they  were  just,  and  some  satisfiictioik 
was  generally  procured  by  means  of  them.  If  they  were  unjust,  the  party 
thus  harassed  naturally  concurred  with  the  plaintiff  in:  the  wish  of  a  ponchayet, 
itnd  thus* an  •object  ^ifwd  obtained  which  might  not  have  been,  gained  firom  the 
indolence  of  the  Magistrate.  Similar  nwans  were  employed  to  extort  juatioe 
firom  the  ruling  power ;  standing  before  the  residence  of  the  great  man,  assailing 
him  with  clamour,  boidui^opa  torch  before: Mm  by  daylight,  pouring  water 
without 'casasit^  on  the  statues  of  the  gods..  TKiese  estreme  measures  when 
pesorted  to  seldom  faded  to 'Obtain  a  hearing  eaen  under  Bajee  Rao;  and  there 
was  the  still  more  powerful  expedient  both  for  recovering  a  debt  xx  for  obtain«9 
iog  justice,  to^et  the  whole  caste,  village,-  or  trade,  to- join  in  performing  the 
above  eeremFoaies' until  the  demand  of  none  of  its  menibera  were  satisfied. 
'  The  next  means  of  obtaining  justice  was  by  patronage;  '  If  a  po(».man  had 
i^wtfster  or  landlord,  agveat  neighbour,  or  any  great  oooneiionf  or  if  he  had 
a«reAation  who  had  a  similar  claim  on  a  great  man,  he  could  interese  him  kihia 
fhvour,  and  procure  his  friendly  intercession  with  the  debtor;  his  .sppliosftion; 
to  the  friends  of  the  latter ;  or,  finally,  his  interest  with  the  pubiio  huthority  ta 
obtamjustioe  fbi^his  client  This  principle  was  not  so  oppressive  as  it  aeeme 
at'flrst  sighty  or  asit  most,  have  been  if  it  hadbeen^partial ; .  for  it  wtas  so«ktend-i 
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ed,  that  'scfttiely  any  man  was  without  flome  gtianKan  of  his  internes.  Both 
sides  in  a  cause  were  thus  brought  neariy  equal,  and  the  effect  of  the  idterf&» 
rence  of  their  patrons  was  to  stimulate  the  system,  which  might  otherwise 
have  stood  stilL 

If  this  resource  failed,  a  present,  or  the  promise  of  a  present,  to  the  pubHe 
authority,  or  those  who  had  weight  with  him,  would  be  efficacious !  the  fee  of 
one-fburth  of  all  property  gained  in  law-suits  was  in  faet  a  standing  bribe,  to 
invite  the  assistance  of  the  Magistrate. 

•  The  namber  of  persons  who  could  grant  punchayets  also  expedited  busi« 
ness.  •  Betoidea  the  Nyaeedaish,  and  the  numerous  *  Mmniutdars  and  Jagfaoeri 
dars,  many  people  6f  consequence  could  hold  punchayets,  under  the  express 
Of  implied  authority  of  the  Peisbwa,  and  every  chief  settled  the  disputes  of 
his  own  retainers,  whether  among  themselves  or  with  others  of  the  lower  and 
mkklle  classes.  A  great  number  of  disputes  were  also  settled  by  private  arbi* 
tsration;  and  their  proceedings  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  were  treated  by  the 
Government  with  the  same  considerations  as  those  of  punchayets  held  under 
its  own  authority. 

Thus  some  sort  of  justice  was  obtained ;  and  it  was  less  impure  tlian  might 
be  expected  from  the  sources  by  which  it  was  supplied,  because  public  opiniooi 
and  the  authority  of  the  Magistrates,  set  bounds  to  tukkaza,  and  the  institu* 
tien  of  punchayets  was  a  restraint  on  patronage  and  bribery*.  ' 
'  The  punchayet  itself,  although  in  all  but  village  causes  it  had  the  defects 
before  ascribed  to  it,^  possessed  many  advantages.  Though  each  might  be 
slow,  the  number  that  could  sit  at  a  time,  even  under  the  Saperintemdenceof- 
otte  person;  must  have  enabled  them  to  decide  many  causes.  The  intimate' 
acquaintance' of  the  members  with  the  subject  in  dispute^- and  in  many  cases 
with  the  characters  of  the  parties,  must  have  made  their -decisions  frequently 
correct;  aad  it  was  an  advantage  of* incalculable  value  in  that  mode  of  tnA 
thatthe  judges^  being  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  people,  could  act  oil  no 
principles  that  were  not  generally  onderstood;  a  ciroumB«ance  whodv  by 'pr»» 
venting  uncertainty  and  obscurity  im  the  law,  struck  at  the '^very  root  of  iitiga^ 
tion.  The  KabiHty  of  punchayets  to  corruption  ^ast  checked  by  the  orcnm^ 
stance  thatitdidnot^o  frequently  happen  to  one  man  to  be  a  member  as  to 
make  veoaKty  very  profitable,  while  the  parties  and  the  members  being  of  his 
own  class,  he  was  much  exposed  to  detection  and.  loss  of  eharaeter :  accord* 
iogly,  the  punchayets  appear, :  even  after  the  cormpt  re^  of  fiajceiiao^}to 
have  retained  in  agreat  degree  the  confidenee  of  the  people,  aadtbey  do  nol 
appear  to  have  been  unworthy  of  their  good  opinion*  *  All  the  enewers  to  My 
qaeries'(except.thoseof  the  Collector  ofrAhmednuggur).  give  them  a  very 
&vourable  character;  and  Mr. Chaplin,  in  particufar,  is  of.opqBioo,;that  i« 
^  most  instaocesr  their  statement  of  the  evidcftce  is  vnccinet  and  clear,  their  rea« 
soning  on  it  solid  and  perspicuous,  and  their  decision^.  in-.a  pbMity  of  case% 
jaatsind  impartiaL'    • 

Thehr  gcand  defect  waa  procrasttnation ;  and  to  oonnteract  it  the  suitors  had 
vecourse  tothesame  remecKesas  with  people  in  power,  importunity,  intercea^ 
•ion  of  patroBSf-  and  senietiflies,  no  doubt,  to  proonsas,  fees,,  and  bribes. 
-  It  is  jmpoBalble- U»  form  very  dear  notions  oa  the  general  resuh  of  thiis  admi* 
nistralioii,:  either  as  to  its  despatch  of  causes,  the  degree  of  justice  actually 
admittlsteradby  it,  or  its  effect  «n  the  ohaMvcter  df  the.  people ;  but  i  slHmhl 
oonjectofeihat'eiinple  cawies  ware  ^speedily  decided,  and  complicated  onea 
veryi  slowly.  -  The  Nyaeedaish  prinrnpaUy  tried  the  latter  deaorifrtion,  and  io 
twnit^f eatwi^filed no lesatban.  1 ,40^ eaoees,  of  whieh k b belienrad that o*crt 
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half  vi  ere  never  decided.  Punchayets  f^>pear  generally  to  bave  ghren  just  deci- 
sions ;  but  men  in  power  could  obstruct  a  reference  to  those  asseinbiied,  and 
could  prevent  the  execution  of  their  decrees.  That  justice  was  often  denied, 
or  injustice  committed,  appears  from  the  frequency  of  thullee,  .which  is  a  term 
for  robbery,  arson,  and  eVen  murder,  committed  to  oblige  a  village  or  Govern- 
ment officer  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  perpetrator.  Thia  crime  is  commonest 
to  f^e  southward  of  the  Kistna,  but  murders  on  account  of  disputes  about 
landed  property  are  every  where  frequent.  With  regard  to  its  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  people,  the  Ryots  seem  in  most  respects  sitnple  and  honest : 
but  there  is  no  regard  for  truth,  or  respect  for  an  oath,  throughout  the  whole 
community ;  and  forgery,  intrigue,  and  deceit  are  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
among  the  Potails,  Koolkurnees,  and  all  who  have  much  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising those  iniquities.  There  is  no  punishment  for  perjury  or  forgery.  In 
an  award  of  a  punchayet,  it  appears  that  thirty-three  persons  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  swear  to  any  thing  that  one  of  the  parties  might  dictate,  and  for 
this  complicated  offence  they  were  mildly  reprimanded  by  the  Nyaeedaisb. 
Litigiousness  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  prevalent,  unless  the  obstinacy 
with  which  people  adhered  to  any  claims  to  landed  property  can  be  brought 
under  that  head. 

•  Such  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  native  administration  of 
justice  which  are  to  be  weighed  against  those  of  the  plan  adopted  in  our  pro- 
vinces. If  we  were  obliged  to  take  them  as  they  stood  under  the  native 
government,  the  scale  could  probably  soon  be* turned;  but  as  it  is  possible  to 
invigorate  the  system  and  to  remove  its  worst  abuses,  the  question  is  not  so 
easily  decided.  The  most  striking  advantages  in  our  plan  appear  to  be^  that 
the  Laws  are  fixed,  and  that  as  means  are  taken  to  promulgate  them,  they  may 
be  known  to  every  one ;  that  the  decisions  of  the  Adawlut  being  always  on 
fixed  principles,  may  always  be  foreseen ;  that  there  is  a  regular  and  certain 
mode  of  obtaining  redress  •  that  the  decision  on  each  separate  case  is  more 
speedy  than  in  any  native  court,  and  that  it  is  more  certain  of  being  enforced ; 
that  justice  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  Adawlut,  even  from  officers  of 
Government  or  from  Government  itself;  that  the  Juc^es  are  pure,  and  their 
purity  and  correctness  are  guarded  by  appeals;  and  that  the  whole  system  is 
steady  and  uniform,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  biassed  in  its  motions  by  fear  or 
affection,  policy  or  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that,  although  the  Regulations  are  promul* 
gated,  yet  as  they  are  entirely  new  to  the  people  of  India,  a  long  time  must 
pass  before  they  can  be  generally  known,  and  as  both  they  and  the  decisions  o£ 
the  court  are  founded  on  European  notions,  a  still  longer  period  must  elapse 
before  their  principles  can  be  at  all  understood ;  that  this  obscurity  of  itself 
throws  all  questions  relating  to  property  into  doubt  and  produces  litigation, 
which  is  further  promoted  by  the  existence  of  a  class  of  men  rendered 
necessary  by  the  numerous  technical  difficulties  of  our  law,  whose  subsistence 
depends  on  the  abundance  of  law-suits ;  that  by  these  means  an  accumulation 
of  suits  takes  place,  which  renders  the  speedy  decision  of  the  Adawlut  of  no 
avail ;  tiiat  the  facility  given  to  appeals  takes  away  from  the  advantage  of  its 
rigour  in  enforcing  decrees,  and  renders  it  on  the  whole,  in  many  case^  mOre 
feeble  and  dilatory  than  even  the  punchayet,  while  in  others  it  acts  with  a 
sternness  and  indifference  to  rank  and  circumstances,  very  grating  to'  the 
feelings  of  the  natives ;  that  its  control  over  the  public  officers  lessens  their 
power  without  removing  the  principle  of  despotism  in  the  Government,  or  the 
habks  engendered  by  that  principle  in  the  people,  and  that  by  weakemng  one 

part 
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part  of  the  machine  without  altering  the  rest,  it  produces  derangement  and 
confusion  throughout  the  whole;  that  the  remoteness  of  the  Adawlut  prevents 
the  access  of  the  common  people;  and  that  if  MoonsifTs^  with  fees,  Vakeels, 
&c.,  be  adopted  to  remedj/  this  evil,  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  corruption 
of  the  native  system,  while  they  occasion  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  litigious 
spirit  peculiar  to  ours. 

This  view  of  the  Adawlut  is  taken  from  the  reports  drawn  up  in  Bengal, 
and  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  defects  described  may  originate  in  the 
revenue  system,  in  the  voluminousness  of  the  Regulations,  or  in  other  extrin- 
sic circumstances,  a  supposition  which  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  state  of 
the  courts  under  Bombay,  where  most  of  the  evils  alluded  to  are  said  to  be 
still  unfelt;  but  enough  will  remain  to  satisfy  us  that  the  chance  of  attaining 
or  approaching  to  perfection,  is  as  small  under  our  own  plan  as  under  that  of 
the  natives ;  that  on  either  plan  we  must  submit  to  many  inconveniences  and 
many  abuses,  and  that  no  very  sudden  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
actual  state  of  things.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  becomes  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  cherish  whatever  there  is  good  in  the  existing  system,  and  to  attempt 
no  innovation  that  can  injure  the  principle  now  in  force,  since  it  is  so  uncer- 
tain whether  we  can  introduce  better  in  their  room. 


THE  EAST-INDIA  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

To  the  Sditor  of  the  Amtk  Journal, 

Sia :  Your  correspondent,  **  A  Retired  Surgeon,*'  has  not  fulli/  shewn  the 
difference  of  the  rates  of  remuneration  to  the  clerical  and  medical  establish- 
ments; nor  has  he  fully  stated  the  advantages  of.  the  civil  servants.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  are  situations  of  emolument  open  to  the  medical  service,  which  is 
true,  but  open  only  to  a  few,  and  that  through  interest.  The  general  advan- 
tages of  the  services,  and  the  Juced  sums  for  furloughs  and  retirement,  are  the 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  relative  advantages,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
members  of  the  medical  establishment  would  rejoice  to  be  put  on  the  footing 
of  the  clerical  establishment,  as  to  period  of  service,  rates  of  pay  on  furlough, 
and  retirement ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  just  reason  that  can  be  offered  why  they 
should  not. 

Furlough, 

Civilian's  allowance  on  furlough,  afler  ten  years... jC500    0 

Chaplain's  ditto,  after  seven  years 300    0 

Military  or  medical  officer's  ditto,  after  ten  years  96    0 

Retirement, 

CiriKaos  may  retire  after  twenty-two  years'  service,  on  ah  annuity,  re-. 

-   ceivable  in  rotation,  of. • 1,000    0 

A  military  officer  may  retire  on  sums  from  i£300  a  year  to  1,JB00    0 

A  chaplain  retires  after  fifteen  years  on  an  annuity  of..... ••    300    0 

A  medical  officer  cannot  attain  the  same  pension  in  less  than  twenty- 
seven  years,  previouii  to  which  he  may  retire  (after  seventeen  years' 

residence)  on ^. •••••    19^  Id 

Or  he  may,  by  remaining  thirty-two  years,  obtain  j£500  a  year,:  but  he  can 
never  obtain  more  than  this,  which  is  less  than  half  the  sum  received  by  a 
colonel  of  a  r^ment. 

London^  A  Mbdical  Ovficbr  on  Fvblouoh. 

February  Sth,  1827. 
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COLONIZATION  IN  THE  EAST. 

To  the  EdU(^  of  the  Miotic  Journal. 

Sib:  So.intertib-ting  b.  the  subject  of  emigrajtion  at  the  present  moment^ 
that  I  beg  to  oiler  a  few  remarks  upon  that  and  other  sfubjects  in  connexion 
with  it»     . .  , 

'  Colonization  of  our  Indian  territories  was  recommended  some  short  time 
back;  but  the  idea  of.  peopling  a  country  swarming  with  150  millions  of 
Inhabitanis,  appeared  to  me  completely  at  variance  with  sense.  I  now  per- 
ceive it  is  recommended  to  colonize  Tenaserim,  which  is  not  so  absurd  a 
speculation  as  the  former,  on  account  of  the  scanty  population ;  but  still  it  is 
a  hot  climate,  and,  having  myself  had  a  spell  in  the  tropics,  I  may,  without 
presumption,  mention  a  few  facts  concerning  climate. 

Let  us  suppose  a  colony  of  Britons  arrived  at  some  port  in  Tenaserim, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  no  rich  emigrants  are  among  them,  but  that  they  are 
all  of  the  middling  or  labouring  classes :  they  must  of  necessity  clear  ground 
and  build  houses  themselves,  for  they  could  not  afford  ^  hire  the  natives  to 
do  it,  even  supposing  there  should  be  any  natives  at  the  spot  fixed  on.  After 
this,  the  colonists  would  have  to  prepare  ground  for  their  farms  or  planta* 
tions ;  and  here  is  the  tug  of  war.  Europeans  are  unequal  to  the  fatigues  and 
BufTerings  of  downright  continual  daily  hard  labour  in,  a  hot  climate;  for» 
although  our  English  soldiers  undergo  fatiguing  marches  and  labour  during 
harassing  campaigns  in  Indin  and  Africa,  3/^1  tfaeic  employment,  with  its 
occasional  intery^ls  of  .halts  and  rest,  and  their  minds  being  continually  kept 
alive  with  the  interest  inspired,  by  thei  scenes  of  their  profession,  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  poor  agricultural  labourers  who  emigrate,  and  who  would 
have  to  earn  their  daily  food  by  continual  daily  hard  work,  without  a  glimpse 
of . relaxation ;  frequently  dispirited  with  poor  fare:  besides  they  would  soon 
sink  into  apathy  and  listlessness  after  the  novelty  of  the  change  was  worn  off^ 
I  'have  dug,  I  have  planted,  and  gardened,  in  India;  and  although  I  was  a 
stronger  man  than  many,  of  the  natives,  yet  I  found  I  could  neither  cope  with 
them  in  hearing  the  sun,  in  quantity  of  work,  perfqrmed,  or  in  continuance  at 
it :  it  is  true  I  was  not  brought  up  to  hard  manual  labour,  but  what  I  did^ 
I  did  with  the  strength  of  a  European,  fbr  a  short  period,  as  an  amusement; 
hut  had  I,  or  any  other  white  man,  gone  out  daily  to  work  with  a  mommati 
ip  the  fields  under  a  vertical  sun,  a  violent  fever  wopld  soon  have  terpiinated 
my  mortal  career ;  aiidtJlis  is  the  fate,  I  confidently  predict,  will  attend  most 
or  all  wh6  emigrate  to  Tedaseritn.  However,  there  is  nothing  like  trying  th^ 
experiment,  Which  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  atteiided  with  success :  should-  it  take 
place,  I  trust  our  people  will  act  prudently,  and  avoid  those  occasions  which 
cause  fever;  such  aa  inordinaie  fatiguff,  yudeu expoture  to  the  md^tU^  sun  and 
the  heda^  dewt^of.  nighty .  Ming  or  lying  in  cool.draughU  oj  wind .  taken  exceed" 
ingfy  heiUed*and./atiguedf^Q^ing  to  which  I  have  known  several  of  my  frfendk 
aittacked  with  a  fever,  of  many  months'  continuance  with  some,  and,  I  regret  td 
say,  fatal  to  others.  ......  .^ 

But  a  (Country  the  meet  nearly  assimilating  in  climate  to  England  is  where 
enigraiion  ought  to. have. more. encourageo^ent  than.  it. does,  .and  that  country 
is  Australia:^ -for,  although  a  warm  climate,  its  summer  is  milder  than  the 

heafc 


*  It  is  Mtonishiiig  how  wme  people  are  bUnded  by  their  pr^udioet,  how  some  of  bur  grMit  1 
cherklfcthfttdevUiigof  their  bo|Mk»  Caned*;  In  dtfOanoeof  the  moat  flaring  oandttiiQM:    Sectli«  aiide 
the  leverity  of  a  siz  months' winter,  we  are  imperoeptlUy  adding  to  the  wealth  of  a  near  and  mifirieodly 

.        •  tiatlon« 
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heat  of  India,  aa4  ha  winter  ia  milder  than  that  of  Eaghmd  i  and  were  we  to 
aurround  its  coasts  with  pew  colonies,  they  could,  bang  all  members  of  one 
ikmily,  assist  eacfi  other  by  means  of  small  coasdng  vessels,  which  in  process  of 
time  might  grow  into  a  trade  of  higher  importance  as  well  as  a  nursery  for  seamen. 

Bui  dhere  etists  a  very  natural  prejudice  among  onr  poorer  fellow-subjects 
against  mixing  with  convicts.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  no  more  con« 
victs  be  sent  to  Sydney  or  Hobart  Town,  and  that  other  penal  settlements  be 
established  at  a  considelrid>le  distance  from  those  ports. 

It  seems  desirable  to  fix  upon  situations  for  new  settlements  about  the  d5th 
degree  of  S.  latitude,  say  Shark's  Bay,  in  the  rear  of  IsleBorre,  and  another 
bay  in  the  rear  of  Dirk  Hartog^s  island:  these  being  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  old  estabUshments  to  present  any  encouragement  to  convicts  to  desert. 
But  here  ^  new  question  presents  itself;  that  part  of  New  Holland  being 
daimed  by  the  Dutdi,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  it  from  them,  either  by 
purchase  or  exchange.  This  subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty's 
government  long  since,  as  New  Holland  is  locally  more  fit  to  belong  exclusively 
to  England  than  to  be  shared  by  difierent  nations ;  for  If  ever  there  shonld  be 
any  foreign  colonies  intermixed  with  our  own,  it  would  be  productive  of 
endless  broils  \  and  it  is  morally  certain  they  would  foil  an  easy  prey  to  us  on 
the  first  breaking  out  of  a  war. 

That  part  of  New  Holland  claimed  by  the  Dutch  is  not,  and  never  will  be', 
of  any  use  to  that  nation,  whose  eastern  possessions  will  always  require  theii^ 
Vrhole  power  to  keep ;  in  fact,  the  Dutch  have  got  more  colonies  already  in 
that  quarter  than  they  can  well  manage.  Nor  would  new  Holland  benefit  thtf 
Krench  any  more  than  the  Dutch,  for  the  purpose  of  colonisation;  as  neither 
tof  those  nations  is  So  overburdened  with  population  as  England. 

One  more  hint  and  I  have  done.— While  private  societies  are  prosecuting 
discoveries  at  a  grtet  expense  among  the  savage  nations  and  in  the  devouring 
dimate  of  Africa,  it  seems  surprismg  that  that  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
g^obe.  New  Holland,  should  remain  an  enigma  in  this  enquiring  and  enterprizin^ 
l^$  a  country,  too,  in  which  there  are  few  inhabitants,  and  those  almost  as 
simple  and  inofibnsive  as  primitive  nature  can  make  them.  If  the  French  had 
had  colonies  there,  that  nation  would  have  set  us  a  better  example.  A  new  penal 
settlement  on  the  western  coast,  and  another  at  or  near  Encounter  Bay  in  Bass's 
Straits  (where  it  is  conjectured  by  some  scientific  men  the  mouths  of  the 
Lacblan  river  are  stopped  up  by  bars  *),  would  be  safe  and  convenient  points 
for  fresh  travellen  to  set  out  from  for  the  interiot* ;  and  a  few  montha  would 
lay  open  to  us,  not  only  the  curious  topography  of  that  country,  but  a  rich 
ftccesabn  to  natural  hbtory. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c.     * 

Feirtiary  1827.  T.  J.  M. 


by  •verf  individual  «fioaiw» Mud  oat  to  Canada:  aif  Is  Um  oommoiicouxMorcvnU,  Ui«y  will 
alicnalad  ftom  Uia  ooimtiy  of  tlMlr  birth  in  oooaaquenco  of  balng  to  near  a  republican  atmoa- 
^hflivt  vbicb  can  acfrer  be  thecaie  in  Australia.    Nothing  can  prevent  if  reitain  natkm  ftnin  arriving  at 

•  power  wUch  icUlf  ere  kng,  bid  ui  deflance  on  that  aide  the  water;  while  on  the  otiiar  hand 
Canada  ii  not  a  climate  conducive  to  the  increaae  of  population  in  the  lame  imtio.  The  ftituie  result 
hniit  be  palpable  to  the  most  benighted  undcratandfaig. 

•  •  Taveilefs  have  proeeaded  in  thedisectlon  of  Encounter  Bay  to  within  forty  miks  of  fhesea,  and 
teportedthat  "  the  view  Aram  die  top  of  a  high  hiU  sca-waid,  presented  an  uninterrupted  flateooatty. 
tbkkly  covered  with  wood,  in  whieh  they  coukk  seeno  tracea  of  arlver.**  But  this  cannot  be  received 
as  asiy  i^oof  of  there  being  no  river,  or  that  tlw  Lachlan  docs  not  flow  (having  its  coarse  ttmmgh  the 
tmuf  and  taHindated  couatiy)  in  that  direction. after  a  very  winding  couiaei  tan  I  have  mys^  oqpn4 
eoddady  npon  a  Ihw  river  fai  the  thickest  woods  hi  Tnvanoore,  where  I  leest  expected  to  see  such  « 
baantlfel  s^ht.  The  great  height  of  the  treea  and  their  luxuriant  tops,  fai  tropical  oouhtrles,  afanosC 
hVad  the  iitwinaWrhw  of  the  gnond.  and,  to  use  Ike  wordsof  a  Ceylon  tmedler,  only  ptsHat  a 
MnTe^eye  view  of  •«  an  ocean  of  wood." 

Jtmm,  Vol.  XXIIL  No.  135.         f  V 
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TilE  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  CEYLON. 

0 

Thk  observation,  that  the  early  history  of  all.  nations  is  enveloped  in  ob« 
scurity,  is  sufficiently  trite;  it  applies,  however,  with  peculiar  force  to  thosei 
9f  Asia«  In  the  East,  the  birth-place  of  fiction,,  history  has  not  even  yet  dis- 
owned a  connection  with  fable  :  the  occurrences  of  early  times  especially  are, 
there  incorporated  with  superstitious  legends,  or  absurd  romances,  which» 
could  we  obtain  a  clue  to  their  origin,  would  perhaps  be  found  to  be  enti- 
ced to  some  degree  of  veneration  even  from  the  modern  philosophers  of  the> 
West,  from,  their  retaining  (tnd  perpetuating  remote  facts  which  time  mus^ 
otherwise  have  effiiced :  ^  connoisseurs  prize  the  precious  terugo  which  prc^ 
serves,  whilst  it  conceals,  the  impression  and  legend  of  a  coin. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  overhangs 
the  ancient  history  of.  Ceylou :  no  satisfactory  result  has,  however,  yet  been 
obtained,  nor  has  any  probable  origin  been  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
bland,  founded  upon  authentic  data.  As  every  contribution,  however  stoall, 
to  an  end  so  desirable  as  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ceylon, 
cannot  but  possess  some  interest,  we  rejoice  at  being  enabled  to  insert  ai^ 
^xtract  from  an  account  of  the  island  by  Diego  de  Louta,  writer  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  at  Goa,  and  one  of  the  early  Portuguese  historians  of  Ceylon « 
We  are  indebted  for  thiseontribution  to  a  gentleman  who  once  filled  a  high 
post  in  that  island,  on  the  natives  of  which  he  conferred  a  valuable  political 
l^on,  and  who  enjoyed  facilities  of  acquiring  information  of  every  kind  res^ 
pecting  its  history,  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  impart. 

According  to  the  modern  tradition  of  the  Candian' Priests,*  Ceylon  was 
peopled  from  the  continent.  They  state  that,  about  2,300  lunar  years  previous 
to  the  year  1769  (when  these  priests  were  interrogated  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Dutch  governor  of  the  island),  a  prince  called  Wijayallaja,  eldest  son  of  th^ 
properor  Sinbaha,  Emperor  of  Lala  in  Dambodiva,  landed  in  Ceylon,  then 
called  Lanka  or  Lakdiwa,  at  the  head  of  700  giants,  under  the  conduct  of  th^ 
all-perfect  Buddhoo,  and  expelled  the  devils  by  whom  the  island  was  then 
inhabited..  The  prince  founded  a  city  named  Tambraparnim,  and  his  posterity 
reigned  in  Ceylon  until  the  period  above  referred  to,  comprehending  a  series 
of  179  kings,  including  himself  and  the  then  reigning  monarch.  The  place 
from  which  the  expedition  came  is  said  to  be  Siam,  from  whence  the  priests 
of  Ceylon  deduce  the  origin  of  the  Cingalese.  The  Rama^ana  relates'that  the 
conquest  c»f  this  ishuid  was  made  by  Rama,  king  of  Oude,  with  an  army  of 
gigantic  monkies  i . 

The  account  given  by  Diego  de  Louta,  who  states  that  he  derived  it  from 
histories  written  by  Cingalese,  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  princes  of 
Ceyloawhb  came  from  that  island  to  Goa,  represents  that,  500  years  befibre 
Christ,  it  was  peopled  from  Tenaserim,  **  a  kingdom  which  was'  the  greatest 
in  all  the  East,  extending  from  the  Ganges  to  Cochin  China,  and  thronghf  th<l 
mouQtmns  to  the  north.**  The  king  of  this  extensive  empire,  whose  name 
mis  Ayota,  had  a  son  called  Riga  Rayah,  or  AfiVigia  Rayah,  the  heir  to  hia 
crown,  whose  character  was  so  dissolute,  profligate,  and  cruel,  that  he 
excited  discontent  amongst  his  father's  subjects,  who  compluaed  of  his  multi- 
plied acts  of  atrocity,  and  demanded  justice.  The  King,  finding  hn  son  in- 
corrigible, notwithstanding  his  frequent  admonitions,  secretly  collected  a  num* 
ber  of  vessels,  and  ordered  them  to  be  furnished  with  provisioas  and  neceeae- 
ties :  when  all  was  ready,  he  seized  his  son,  and  placed  him  on  board  one  of 
theahips.    It  was  acustom  in  this  country  for  all  the  nude  children  who  were 

bom 

*  Bcrtolaccrt  Awount  of  Ceylon  •   AppMdlx. 
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bom  on  the  uime  4tty  m  die  heir  apparent  to  the  thmey  to  lie  reglttered  by 
MMOe,  ami  tipoti  their  attaining  the  age  of  seven  years,  fbr  these  youths  to  be 
brought  to  eoart,  and  educated  with  the  prince,  whose  companions  they 
then  became:  an  expedient  adopted,  according  to  the  Greek  historians,  by  the 
father  of  Sesostris.  The  youths  educated  with  the  prince  royal  of  Tenaserim. 
partook  of  his  dissipated  character,  and  became  his  associates  in  crime. 
Although  the  number  of  male  children  bom  on  the  same  day  with  the  prince 
Was  immense,  there  were  yet  only  700  alive  at  this  period,  all  of  whom  were, 
by  order  of  the  King,  seized  and  conveyed  on  board  the  vessels.  The  King 
then  directed  his  son  to  set  sail  with  his  fleet,  and  proceed  to  discover  new 
countries  and  people  them,  forlndding  him  to  return  to  his  native  soil  on  pain 
of  being  put  to  death  with  all  his  companions. 

'  Prince  Riga  Rayah  accordingly  set  sail,  surrendering  the  direction  pf  hie 
fleet  to  the  discretion  of  the  winds,  which,  after  twenty  days'  saiT,  brought 
them  to  an  uninhabited  island,  which  was  Ceylon.  The  fleet  entered  a  har« 
hour  between  Trincoraalee  and  Jaffhapatam  Point,  called  Preatwie,  where 
landing,  the  prince  and  his  followers  were  delighted  at  the  fragrance  and  tempe- 
fateness  of  the  air,  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  the  gentleness  of  the  streams^ 
and  they  resolved  to  Settle  here.  The  first  town  they  built  was  at  Mantotte, 
opposite  Manar.  They  found  ample  means  of  subsistence  in  the  abundance 
of  fish  which  the  rivers  furnished  to  them,  and  in  the  fraits  which  they  eoU 
lected  from  the  trees,  such  as  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  &c.  On  account  ctf 
the  great  fertility  of  the  island,  they  called  it  Lancawe,  which  ngnified.*'  ter* 
restial  paradise.'*    Before  this  period  the  island  had  no  name.  •     • 

Some  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  some  vessels  amired»  from 
Ihe  other  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  pearls;  upon  inquiiy,  the  prince 
learned  that  the  people  who  came  in  them  were  the  subjects  of  a  king  called 
the  Cottah  rayah,  whose  kingdom  was  on  the  opposite  continent,  one  day^B 
journey  distant.  The  prince,  after  gaining  the  necessary  information  respecting 
bis  power  and  resources,  endeavoured  to  form  a  conneizion  with  him,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  return  of  the  vessels,  he  despatched  soine  of  his  people 
on  a  mission. to  the  King  of  Cottah,  desiring  thatj  as  they  were  neigfaboiirs, 
they  might  be  connected  by  intermarriages ;  ofi^ng  himself  in  .marriagie  with 
the  King's  daughter,  and  requesting  that  the  King  would  sufier  the  princes,  his 
tromponions,  to  marry  some  of  his  female  subjects. 

The  messengers,  on  their  arrival  at  the  other  coast,  were  conducted  to  the 
King  of  Cottah,  who  gave  them  a  cordial  reception ;  and  as  the  fione  of  theh* 
prince's  father  had  reached  his  ears,  he  considered  the  ofl^  ^of  the  prnce 
advantageous,  and  forthwith  accepted  the  proposal  of  ccmnecting  the  two 
families  and  people  by  intermarriages.  After  mutual  oonplimehts  nnd  visitis, 
the  King  sent  his  daughter  to  the  prince,  accompanied  by  a  retinae  of  aajulens 
«of  high  rank,  as  wives  to  the  prince's  companions.  The  nuptials  were  cele- 
iyrated  iirith  great  pomp  and  splendour. 

After  this  event,  a  close  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  two  people ; 
inany  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Cottah  went  to  settle  on  Ceylon,  particu- 
larly handicraftsmen,  and  husbandmen,  with  ploughs,  seeds,  and  other  requi- 
'ntes  for  agriculture.  Hereby  the  island  became  well-peopled  and  the  moun- 
tains inhabited,  and  even  strong  fortresses  were  erected  in  various  parts. 

The  posterity  of  the  prince  became,  in  process  of  time,  .sovereigns  of 
-Cottah,  of  which  Ceylon  was  then  a  dependency ;  but,  according  to  our 
Butfaor,  it  became  extinct  in  his  time,  by  the  death  of  the  last  King  of  Cottah 
without  male  issue. 

2  Y  2  The 
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The  actfounl  befej^vai  f^aitiM  no  improbrtjo  rircumiftnifni'i  pb  tbe  ton* 
trtry,  it  IS  a  very  pUorihto  Murstive,  aod  i»  corrdbomtoil  by  iu  ^oincideftcflt 
vitb  the  credible  pwiiculera  in 'the  tndicioDafy  legends  ef  the  Gendiett 
prieki^  and  by  the  oorrespondenoe  in  rdtgion  and  languige  between  the  Cin^ 
galeae  and  the  nattrea  of  Siatti,  of  which  Tenaserim  once  fprtned  a  part. 
.  The  author  of  the  preceding  account  states  that  the  Cingalese,  with  a  vicvr 
ef  enhandng  the  character  and  origin  of  their  kings,  indented  a  fiction  by. 
which  they  are  lepresented  to  be  descended  from  the  sun.  .  The  faUe^  he 
saysy  is  as  follows :— ^Before  the  establishment  of  the  great  Tenaserin  empire 
belbre-nientioned,  tlie  people  of  the  countries  now  known  under  the  names  of 
PUgu,  Tenaserim,  Siam,  Camboja,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  borders  of  Chiaa^ 
fired  on  mountains  in  holes  and  ca?es  (as  some  of  the  Burman  tribes  continue 
to'db)  without  being  ruled  by  any  chief,  or  subject  to  any  goTemmeat  what* 
soever.  They  were  ignorant  of  i^culture^  and  like  san^  animals  lived  upon 
foots  and  fruit.  The  natives  of  Tenaserim  one  morning  observed  the  sun  rise 
with  uncommon  splendour,  and  gazing  upon  the  radiant  face  of  this  luminary* 
they  saw  it  suddenly  open,  aod  a  personage  emerge  from  its  bosom,  who,  ia 
shape,  difiered  from  hnman  creatures.  Those  who  saw  the  prodigy  ran  up  to  thia 
being  when  he  descended,  and,  astonished  at  the  miracle^  asked  who  and  what 
he  was  ?  To  whidi  he  replied,  in  the  Tenaserim  language,  that  be  was  a  child  of 
the  sun,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  sent  him  to  rule  over  the  kingdom.  On 
this,  his  hearers  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  worshipped  him»  de* 
daring  that  they  were  ready  to  accept  him  as  their  prince^  and  to  obey  hie 
laws.    He  thereupou  was  placed  on  an  devated  seat,  and  bq^anto  rule  them«   • 

The  first  thitfig  he  did  was  to  remove  the  natives  from  tiie  jungly  instruct 
them  in  buildiiig  booses,  and  adapt  them  to  the  habits  of  dvil  society.  -  After 
this,  he  framed  a  code  of  mild  an4  equitable  laws,  greatly  to  the  contentment 
of  the  people,  who  began  to  lead  a  life  of  happiness,  compared  with  their  past 
mode  of  existence.  This  King  lived  many  years,  and  left  behind  many  son^ 
hmoQgst  whom  he  divided  his  kingdom,  and  it  was  governed  by  bis  descendanta 
for  more  than  9,000  years.  They  all  called  themselves  jSfaryoeas,  that  is» 
"  descendants  of  the  sun  ;**  and  from  this  family  was  directly  descended 
Afirigia  Raya,  wl\o  waH  banbbed  his  country  in  onfor  to  people  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  which  this  fable  heme  ta 
those  inventied  by  rude  nations  in  general ;  for  example,  the  Peruvian  story  of 
Mango  Capac,  and  the  Chinese  tale  of  Kin  Stti  Jin,  or  the  divine  instructor  of 
the  first  man,  who  fell  to  the  earth  from  a  star  or  blase  of  light. 

Our  author  has  exerted  his  skill  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  etymologjof 
the  naines  given  to  the  island  by  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Taprobana,  he 
says,  corresponds  with  the  name  of  no  harbour,  bay,  fortreas^  village,  foun* 
tain  or  river,  and  it  is  not  found,  he  adds,  in  the  Cingalese  chronicles. 
He^  therefore,  concludes  that  it  was  .invented  by  Ptolemy,  or  the  Greek%. 
to*  denote  some  quality  in  the  island,  though  the  word  has  ne  specific 
meaning  that  we  are  aware  c^  The  modem  name  of  Ceylon  he  deduces  ia 
the  following  manner :  **  The  name  of  Ceylon  is  given  to  the  island  on  account 
of  the  shoals  thereabouts,  over  which  the  Chinese  sailed,  and  which  after- 
wards became  so  generally  known  that  the  island  was  no  longer  called  by  its 
proper  name,  but  by  that  signifying  dryness,  the  Persians  and  Arabs  always 
saying  they  were  going  to  or  coming  from  the  Cinlaoi  or  Chinese  dry  place. 
ThuA  in  progress  of  time,  by  transposition  of  the  letters,  the  name  of  the 
island  became  changed  to  Ceylon/** 
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neFDftqgattftMllNir  hti  atao  attempced  to  demoiittniCe  tlMl-QeyloM  #w 
wdMrnowtt  to  theHoimUM*  To  ftocomit  for  the  nppupot  ennor  in  the  diiMft« 
KioM  which  Pfioy  amigiM  to-the  bland  TapfobHBe,  wWch  k  identifiad  vllfc 
Ceylon;  the  aothorny*  that  the  natives  aaserty  bciii^  eonvhiced  from  theiit 
writings*  that  their  island  once  extended  aa  ihr  «.  the  MaklireSy  till  the  sen 
made  a  breach  through  it  and  covered  4be  greater  part.  The  first  meridian 
c»f  the  Hmdus  passes  through  the  dty  of  Ocjein,  of-  which  the  position 
is  known;  but  as  Lanca  (whhsh  signifies  the  eqnhiocdal  point)  Ms jtherefora 
to  the  west  of  CeykNH  the  Hindus  believe^  as  well  as  the  CSi^ese^  that 
the  island  had  formerly  a  much  lar|^  eitent.*  Our  antlior  adds^  that 
Testiges  of  Roman  buildings  were  found  in  Oeyloo,  especially  in  Mantotte,^ 
^wbere,**  he  says,  **  to  this  day  are  te  be  seen  the  remains  of  wy  spaciooa 
Roman  works  in  mari>ie,**  Amongst  other  relics,  two  pieces  of  copper  coin 
treie  found  at  Mantotte»  which  exhibited  a  human  figure^  and  the  Roman  letter 
C  in  one  comer,  and  R.  M.  N.  R.,  forming  part  of  the  inscription.  These  coins 
WCK  lost  in  a  vessel  which  perished  at  sea* 


THEORY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  TIDES. 

To  the  Editor  ^  the  jidatie  JoumaL 

8im:  HaTing  observed,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  your  Journal,  a  ^ery  inte* 
resting  letter,  communicating  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  John  Davy  on  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean  and  theatmosphere,  repnblished  from  the  TrmuacHonM 
ef  the-Rojfol  Society^  and  aware  of  the  increasing  attention  now  so  generally 
given  io  such  investigations,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  possibly  be  not  altoge* 
ther  nnaoceptable  to  ofier  you  an  extract  from  a  raster  kept  by  me  with  great 
care,  during  my  recent  voyage  from  China  to  England,  on  board  the  Hon* 
Company's  ship  DwAeu  of  AtM»  My  obser^ons  were  made  with  one  of 
those  admirable  instruments  invented  by  Mr.  Adie,  of  Edinbuigh,  the  Sym* 
piesometer,  or  air  barometer;  an  instrument  whidl,  fimn  its  extreme  delicacj 
hi  denoting  tiie  slightest  variations  in  the  atmosphere,  requires,  I  apprehen<^ 
only  to  be  better  known  to  become  more  generally  adopted.  During  our 
voyage,  the  sympiesometer  gave  warmng  of  approaching  change  of  weather 
nioch  earlier  than  the  mercurial  barometer,  and  though  its  decrement 
occarionayy  excited  ai^rehension  of  a  greater  dq;ree,of  blowing  weather 
than  actually  folio wec^  its  lall  never  fidied  to  be  attended  with  a  decided 
dmngea 

A  principal  oljject  of  my  attention  had  reference  pa  that  interesting  pheno- 
menon,  till  lately  so  littie  attended  to,,  the  regularity  of  the  aimoipherie  ti3e$^ 
That  i&tinguished  traveller,  Humbpldt,  has  distinctly  noticed,  in  his  observ»> 
tinna^.the  diurnal  flux  and  reflux  of  the  atmosphere  j  and  Capt.  Horsburgh^  to 
whom  nautical  science  is  yo  lai^gely  indebted,  gave,  some  years  ago,  the  most 
accurate  practical  illustration  of  this  curious  law  of  nature,  in  his  letter  to 
H.  Cavendish,  Esq^FJtJS.,  April  1804,  published  in  the  TrwtaciionM  tf  the 
Beyal  Soeiftjf.  It  will  be  seen .  how  accurately  the  sympiesometer  exhibited 
this  periocBcal  variation.  It  mi^t  not  be  without  ntility,  if  that  letter  of  Capt. 
Horsbuiigh^s,  and  an  extract  from  Humboldt's  work,  were  again  given  to  the 
public  through  the  mediuip  of  your  useful  pu|>IicatioD*    You  will  observe  that» 

although 

•  HimlllODit  OsmMmt,  p.  MS. 


iMraailh  I  IccpCra  r^giibr  daily  r^gbiary  I  hate  ncr^y  icat  you  «a  eslact 
Iran  the  iame^  -of  ef ery  Mfd  or  fifth  d«y*8  obaervaliona*  l*bey  wave  uamdly 
■uide  four  tnneaduriDg.  ti^a.  day,  «•».  at  8  a.¥.»  18,  4  and  8  r.M. :  but  for  one 
noiithi  March,  I  ezteqdad<thefli  to  eight  difihrent  perioda»  whh  the  \w¥r  of 
AoreeccttTBtaly  uotiig  tht  fariatfoaa  hf  the  barometer* 


itegister  of  the  daily  Range  of  ikhe  Tbennomttter  and  BaroaialT,  during  a  Fayaga 
'  from  Chioa'to'  Englaad  on  Board  tfaa  Hon.  CompaQj'a  fib^  Duchea^  cf  AAd^ 

betiMea  tha  lit  December  1824  4Uid  5di  AprU  18S5.  The  ^aiomairioal  Obie^^ 
-  made  iraih  ana  of  Adie's  Sjaipii 
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N.  B.   The  obaenrations  were  registered  daily,  and  four 
faonrs.    The  foregoing  iaabatractedftom  the  rrgiHer. 
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The  observations  he)«  givta  were  made  with  one  of  Adie'a  patent  Sympieaomcten, 
and  the  following  shews  the  eompamtire  measureoMnt  between  it  and  an  exeanant 
Vnarlde  barometer  bj  Tronghton.  ^  . 

Wtne  Bvomecer.      ,  gjin|ilwsmiiiB 
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'               29  91 , S9  -68 
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THE  CASS  OF  MR.  JXhiE^  HAV  OF  PURNEAH. 

'  A  printed  ^  Memoiial  of  Mr.  James  Hay,  indigo  planter,  Pumeah,  to  the 
Bon.  East-India  Company,  appealing  iigain^t  tfaie  proceedings  of  Mr.  William 
'WoUen,  Judge  of  Pnmeah,"  has  been  tnosmitted  to  us,  accompanied  by  s 
letter  from  ^  A  Friend  of  Mr.  Hay,  and  of  Public  Jostlce,**  reqoesUng  that 
^e  su|b|ect  jnliy  be  noticed  ia  tMs  work,  as  a  proof  (superfluous,  we  s&ouid 
.tbink)  **  that  the  Oovernment  of  India  at  home  will  listen  to  appeals  against 
,the  coodua  of  their  senranU  abroad;  and  that  individuals  there,  even  when 
jthe  locel  authorities  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints,  are  not  shut  out 
from  all  hope  tif  redress.** 

We  are  so  little  inclined  to  tenderness  towards  oppresdon,  and  to  assist  ia 
excluding  a  case  of  injustice  from  public  attention,  the  excitement  of  which, 
in  a  free  country  like  this,  is  often  more  efficacious  in  repairing  the  wrongs  of 
mn  indinduai  than  an  appeal  to  the  constituted  tribunals,  that  we  do  not  hesi- 
lafte  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Had  we  been  insio- 
cere  in  our  professions,  very  plausible  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  dediningi 
at  present,,  .to  touch  upon  Mr.  Hay's  case :  one  reason  is,  that  the  statements 
laid  before.us  ace,,  in.  a  great  measure,  at  parte;  for  although  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wolleo  to  .the  Judges  of  Appeal,  in  reply  to  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Hay,  n 
pnated  in  .the  Appendix  to  the  '^  Memorial,**  yet  die  bulk  of  the  matter  con* 
ti^cd.in  the  papers,  the  notes,  the  comments,  and  finally  the  memorial  itself 
2^.  l¥oUen  is  not  cognizant  of;  nor  have-  we  before  us  any  of  the  grounds 
iipoi\  which  the  Bengal  Government  decided  against  Mr.. Hay.  Another  rea- 
soil  which  wciHA  fully  justify ^us  in  observing  silence  is  this,  namely,  that  the 
qu^tion  is  svh  judiee  /  and  that  the  Court  of  Directors  have  declared  the 
investigation  of  tfie  various  circumstances  noticed  in  Mr.  H^'s  **  Memorial^ 
to  be  impracticable  (owi^g'to  its  not  having  been  transmitted  through  the  pre« 
scribed  channel  of  the  Local  Government)  without  a  reference  to  Bengal^ 
whidi  has  i^ordingly.been  made :  we  must  be,  at  Utut^  as  incapable  of  form* 
ing  a  just  conclusion  on  the  sulgect,  in  its  present  state,  as  the  Court  of 
Sitrectors.' 

-Premisiiig,  therefore,  that  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Hay  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ex  parte.;  that  the  matta  has  been  already  investigated  by  the  Local 
Government,  which  decided  that,  under  die  circumstances  stated  in  a  lettof 
from'  the  Actmg  Regbter  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  (which  -is  not 
printed  by -Mr.  Hay),  **  no  further  inquiry  on  the  subject  appeared  to  Govern* 
ment  to  be  nocessaiy  ;'*  and  lastly,  that  the  matter  is  in  a  train  of  re*invest»> 
gation  by  the  Home^Govtemmenti^we  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  case* 

.Mr«  Hay.haa  been  an  indigo  planter  in  the  Pumeah  district,  under  the  prea* 
deocy  of  FjoU  William,  .for  several  years.  The  cultivation  of.  indigo  is  carried 
09in  ibf^folLowingipaQner :  the  planter  makes  certain  pecuniary  advances  to 
tl)e  ryots,;  or  ciiltir^tprs,.  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  other  expenses,  which 
•dripmoes  are  liquidated  by  the  return  of  a  qiumtity  of  plants  (from  which  the 
ind^  is  extracted)  at  a  stipulated  rate.  ^  Such  an  outlay  of  capital  by  Euro- 
pean, planters  gives  a  new  stimulus  to  native  industry,  multiplies  the  valuable 
products  of  the  country,  and  enables  the  zumeendars  to  pay  the  public  reve- 
nue,  as  well  as  greatly  improves  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  would  be 
otherwise  destitute  of  the  means  of  employing  thw  fields  in  such  valuable 
ci4tivation»;  and  left  .iintirely  in  the  hands  of  native  money-lenders,  who  an  in 
the  habit  q£  supplying  their  necessities  on  the  most  usuriotts  ^ivw^*'  (Mem.) 
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These  advsnces  are  the  subject  of  contnicta  between  the  plaster  and  the 
ryots,  which  the  latter  are  often  more  ready  toAoter  into  than  to  fulfil:  many 
of  them,  in  bad  years  e^peciallyy  when  the  produce  is  higher  than  the  contract 
price;,  ^eavour  to  escape  from  their  obligations^  wliicb  the  dk^vemnient 
regalationsy  howeTer,  expressly  enforce. 

.  In  the  yevr-  18S4,  Mr.  i|ay  purchaslid  fourneir  &ctories  in  the  district^  in 
prder  to  extend  hiaouUiTation  of  iodig^^  Prior  to  this^  nftaiely,  in  the  months 
of  December  18^»  and  January  and  February  1824»  nany  of  the  ryots  con«> 
nected  with  these  new  factories,  owing  to  causes  which  do  not  appear  (acdoril- 
ing  to  ^t.  Hay's  petition  to  the  Judgeof  Moorsbedabad,  *' without  any.cause 
pr  reason,  or  any  violence  or  oppression  towards  them  ")  receded  from  their 
engagements,  by  depositing  in  the  treasury  of  the  Dewanny  Court  of  Pnmedb 
jEillahy  the  sums  advanced  to  them  by  Mr.  Hay*  The  cohivation  of  the  indigo 
plant  became  hereby  totally  at  a  stand,  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the  planter, 
who  not  only  found  his  capital  unproductive,  but  incurred  heavy  expenses 
for  the  wages  of  servants  and  bther  disbursements  on  account  of  the  fiustoriesi 
•  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  contracts  with  the  ryots  belonging  to  Mr.  Ha/s 
new  Victories  were  (most  if  not  all)  made,  not  by  Mr.  Hay,*  but  by  the  parties 
^om  whom  he  purchased  the  property^  Mr.  Hay  asserts  (what  seems  reiisonL 
ftble  enough)  that  this  made  no  diierence ;  -that  he  acquired  by  the  purchase 
the  seiler'a  right  to  the  outstdnding  biillmces.     -   . 

,  Recourse  was  had  by  Mr.  Hay  for  redress  to  the  judge  of  the  district.  Tfadt 
was  a  gentleman  named  WoUen,  who>bad  entered  upon  the  office  in  January 
18^.  It  is  fdl^ed  by  Mr»  Hay,  that  the  judge  had  np  power  to  reoeive  the 
lialances  of  the  ryota  into  the  treasury,  without  the  order  of  some  one  of 
the  courts,  and  that  by  so  doing  be  took  upon  hidiself  the  autiiority  to  anhul 
the  riQgulations  as  to  contracts,  and  was  thereby  the 'primary  clause  of  the  memo* 
tkiist'tf  injury..  To  thiff  gentleman  Mr.  Hay  applied,  in  Pebruaiy  1824,  for  aid 
to  compel  the  lyots  to  take  baid^  their  bdaaces  and  fulfil  their  contracts.  The 
expressions  in  die  letters  of  Mr.  Ha3':wonId  lead«  reader  to  believe  tfa^at  Mr; 
Wollen  bad  interposed,  and  issued  his  orders  to  the  ryots,  which  the  latter 
disregarded.  The  expressions  to  which  y$&  aliude  Bre  these :  **  I  need  only 
tell  you  that  they  (the  ryots)  have  set  your  orders  and  peons  at  defiance.^* 
-^'*  Accept  my  best  thanks-  for  your  kindness  in  asststmg  me  in  the  manner  you 
have."— "lam  ashamed  to  ask  you  for  further  aid,"  &c.  In  his  memorial, 
Mr.  Hay  says  that  his  prayers  and  intreaties  to  the  judge  were  of  no  avuil ; 
tfiat  whilst  he  Battered,  him  with  promises  of 'redress,  and  adopted  some  mea- 
sures apparently  in  bis'  favour,  they  were  eonplMely  nugatory,  the  dfflcial 
ofdera  which  he  issued  being  merely  emp^  words,  from  which'  the  aotfaority 
of  the  court  was  tacitly  withheU  by  tts  snbordiaate  officers ;  and  he  adds  thttt 
he  became  convinced  that  the  judge  had  fimned  a  secret  determination  to  inin 
him.  The  motive  which  he  9ssigns  for  this  object  is  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  to  obtiki  the  fiu^tories  for  his  bffother*in-law ;  and  Mr.  Iftay  asserts  that 
Mr.  Wollen  ofered  hifa  (in  Sebruary  l$S^}.y^^b6(^  rupees  fpr  the  conoern,  for' 
which  Mr.  Hay  had  gi«^n  ae^  iSS<a|M.  This  iisscrtioa  la  supported  by  « 
letter. fipom  -a  gentleman  iu^i^  Blake,. besides,  the  testimony  of  six  otiMrs 
(according  to  Mr.  Hay)  who  fieaod  the  ofier  made. 

Mr.  Hi^  thereupon  subn^ed  his  case  (March  18^4)  to  the  Cotirt  of  Appeal 
•f  Mooisbedabad,  winch,*  acccmfing.  ta  a  copy  of  die  order  i^efore  ns,  declared 
the  receiptcrf' the  deposits  in  t^trcasory  was  unfit  and  improper;  that  the 
judge  of  the  eiUah  sbttild  not  rsceiVe  as  deposits  any  balance  of  advances  for 
indigo;  and  that  the, monies  having  been  jreceiBred  clearly  in'  contraveatson  of 
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the  regulations  of  GoTernneDt,  the  judge  should  forthwith  return  the  depodts 
to  the  persons  who  made  them. 

Mr.  Hay  proceeds  to  allege  that  this  order  of  the  Court  was  not  enforced, 
and  the  season  for  sowing  indigo  having  been  allowed  to  pass  by,  he  was  foreed 
to  close  his  factories. 

'  He  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Government,  through  the  Chief  Secre- 
tar}' ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  judge  was  called  upon  for  his  statement  of 
the  transaction,  and  for  his  remarks  upon  the  allegations  contained  in  Mr. 
Hay's  representation. 

Mr.  Wollen  begins  by  observing  that  when  he  took  charge  of  the  district  he 
found  that  discontent  prevailed  amongst  the  indigo  ryots,  and  which  appeared 
to  have  existed  during  the  time  of  his  predecessor ;  that  numerous  complaints 
were  filed  in  court  by  this  class,  *^  almost  all  of  the  same  tendency  ;*'  that  the 
preceding  judge  had,  in  some  instances,  ordered  the  advances  made  to  the  ryots 
from  the  factories  to  be  deposited  in  court  for  the  purpose  of  being  returned 
to  the  parties  from  whom  the  ryots  had  received  them,  and  that,  soon  after  his 
ak'rival,he(Mr.Woilen)wa8  applied  to  for  the  same  purpose.  He  proceeds  to  state 
that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  ryots  was  augmented  by  the  disastrous  season  of 
1823,  which  destroyed  the  plants  and  occasioned  great  loss  to  the  ryots,  who, 
when  the  period  arrived  for  making  advances  for  the  succeeding  year,  resolved, 
generally,  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  indigo  altogether.  In  consequence  of 
their  importunity  and  clamour,  the  judge  says  he  received  the  deposits  of  a 
certain  number  of  ryots.  Mr.  Hay  then  requested  that  these  deposits  might 
be  given  back  to  them,  which  the  judge  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  ryots 
to  take ;  but  they  refused,  alleging  their  inability  to  cultivate  indigo  any  loiter, 
and  persisted  in  their  refusal  af^er  he  had  received  and  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May  that  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  receive  back 
their  deposits,  when  they  declared,  one  and  all,  that  they  would  sooner  leave 
the  country  than  continue  a  cultivation  which  had  entailed  such  heavy  losses 
upon  them. 

With  respect  to  his  alleged  wish  to  purchase  the  factories,  from  which  Mr. 
Hay  infers  that  the  judge  bad  an  interest  in  seeking  his  ruin,  Mr.  Wollen 
denies  the  accusation  '*  in  the  most  solemn  and  decided  manner ;"  observintg 
that  the  factories  had  been  the  source  of  great  and  continued  loss  to  every  for- 
mer proprietor,  and  that  it  would  have  been  madness  in  him,  if  he  had  enter- 
tained the  wish  to  purchase,  first  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  a  concern,  and 
then  to  ofier  for  it  18,000  rupees,  a  sum,  too,  quite  beyond  his  power  to 
eommand.  Mr.  Wollen  refers  to  the  leUers  of  Mr.  Hay,  dated  posterior  to 
the  act  which  he  considers  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  in  proof  that  he 
(the  judge)  had  rendered  him  assistance ;  and  pronounces  his  charge  calum* 
sious,  founded  in  malicious  and  vindictive  motives,  &c. 

As  we  before  observed,  the  Supreme  Government  declined  making  further 
inquiry  on  the  subject ;  whereupon  Mr.  Hay  addressed  another  representation 
to  the  Government,  denying  the  statements  contained  in  Mr.  WoUen's  excuU 
patory  letter  (especially  that  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  money  deposited  con- 
sisted altogether  of  balances  due  by  the  ryots  before  Mr.  Hay  purchased  the 
fitftories),  and  reiterating  his  charges.  Receiving  no  answer  to  this  representa- 
tion, and  being  uneasy  under  the  imputations  conveyed  in  Mr.  WoUen's 
vindication,  Mr.  Hay,  af^er  the  lapse  of  about  six  weeks,  repeated  his  applica- 
tion to  Government,  upon  which  occasion  he  was  (we  think)  so  ill^^idvised  as 
to  annex  to  his  letter  a  copy  of  a  **  native  petition,"  said  to  have  been  presented 
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to  the  Court  of  Circuit  of  Moorshedabad^  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
WoIIen  in  matters  entirely  unconnected  with  his  own  complaint.  The  all^a- 
tions  contained  in  that  petition  are  of  such  a.  nature  that,  if  proved,  they 
would  not  only  demonstrate  Mr.  WoUen  to  be  *'  a  corrupt  judge  and  a  degraded 
man/'  but  must  reflect  disgrace  upon  the  Government  for  suffering  a  person  of 
his  character  to  officiate  as  its  minister.  When  we  state,  however,  that  the 
charges  in  this  *'  native  petition  "  are  such  as,  if  true,  would  be  easily  suscep- 
tible of  proof,  and  that  they  were,  or  at  least  some  of  them  were,  according 
to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Hay,  investigated  before  the  proper  tribunal,  few 
persons  will  think  its  re-introduction,  in  this  irregular  manner,  is  calculated 
to  benefit  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hay. 

We  have  now  given  an  outline  of  this  case :  we  have  abstained,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  copying  the  acrimonious  remarks  which  each  party  bestows 
upon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  other ;  and  we  have  avoided  the  reason- 
ings upon  the  facts  which  Mr.  Hay  has  introduced,  and  which  certainly  give  a 
favourable  colour  to  his  case.  The  points  of  the  question  are  not  numerous  or 
intricate :  it  seems  admitted  that  Mr.  WoUen  was  not  justified  by  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  receiving  the  deposits  of  the  ryots ;  but  whether  his  motive  in  doing 
do  was  to  gratify  any  impulse  dishonourable  in  a  judge,  or  whether  it  was  to 
defend  the  poor  cultivators  from  oppression  (a  consideration  which,  it  would 
seem,  is  sufficient  to  authorise  such  interference),  we  have  not  any  evidence 
to  enable  us  to  decide.  Mr.  Hay  has  sustained  a  severe  injury ;  of  that  there 
appears  no  room  to  doubt :  how  fiir  that  injury  is  to  be  ascribed  to  others,  to 
himself,  or  to  accidents  for  which  no  one  b  responsible,  is  the  essence  of  the 
question  to  be' considered  by  the  Court  to  which  he  has  appealed. 


LINES, 

WBITTEK  BY   ICOOKLIGHT   ON  A   FILLAR  OF  THE   BUIK8   OF  BAJIfAH.AL.^ 

<*  Tbe  city  of  Ri^malial,  whldi  b  now  •  heap  of  miaenble  Tuina,  ii  situated  on  th*  locith-vieftem 
tank  of  the  Ganges.  In  1639  it  wata  place  of  ray  ooosidemble  Importaooe  and  magnificence,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Bengal  and  Bahar  proTloccs.  Sultan  Shujah  erected  a  splendid  palace  in  this  city,  imme- 
diately on  the  hoiks  of  the  GangeSf  the  marble  hall  of  whidi  still  renaains,  though  in  a  very  ruinoua 
oondklan,  and  appanntiy  wholly  unprotected  ftom  the  hands  of  robbers.  Having  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  R^Jmahal  on  my  way  ftom  Berhampore  to  Bhaugulpore,  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  pictu- 
TCsqneand romantic mtm  whIdimeC  my  eye  In  every  direction.  I  did  not  radi  the  place  tffl  voy'  biM 
la  tbe  evenfaig,  but  the  ftagnmce  of  the  bieeae,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon,  indiaced  me  to  CQnte^« 
plate  asccae,  whose  beauty  k)st  none  of  its  attraiptions  by  betaig  viewed  at  such  an  hoar  on  such  anight.*^ 

Hail,  stranger,  liail !  thioe  eye  shall  here  surrey  •     / 

The  path  of  Time,  where  Ruin  marks  his  way, 
When  sullen  moans  the  solemo  midnight. Bird, 
And  the  gaunt  Jackal's  harsher  cry  js  beard  ; 
If  thine  the  soul  with  sacred  ardour  fraught, 
Rapt  in  the  Poet*s  dream,  or  Sage's  thought. 
To  thee,  these  mouldering  walls  a  voice  shall  raise, 
And  sadly  tell  how  earthly  pride  decays. 
How  human  hopes,  like' human  works,  depart. 
And  leaTebehind^tbe  ruins  of  the  heart ! 

D.  1L,   RlCHAEDSOW*    • 

•  These  Ums  aieftooi  an  degaat  iNssMmd  edltkm  of  <«  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,  partly  witttan  in 
ladta*"  whkfa  has  Just  appeared. 
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SANSCRIT    LITERATURE. 

Tb  Ike  Editor  ^  ike  Amaiic  JaumaL 

Sir:  You  have  fevoured  the  general  scholar,  and  all  men  of  classical 
research,  with  a  luminous  and  interesting  dissertation  on  Sanscrit  literature ; 
and  have  clearly  shewn  how  much  of  this  rich  and  vast  field  remains  unculti- 
vated, and  even  unknown.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  eminent  labourers  have 
appeared ;  and,  unfortunately,  some  of  these,  from  retired  habits,  or  unwilling- 
ness to  appear  before  the  world,  have  not  communicated  the  result  of  intense 
study  and  application. 

I  was  in  India  in  habits  of  gratifying  intercourse  with  that  distinguished 
orientalist.  Sir  Wra.  Jones,  who  **  Nil  tetegU,  quod  non  omavU  ;**  and  he  said 
exactly  what  you  state — that  Hindu  literature  was  unbounded.    I  observed  to. 
him  that  I  understood  the  Celtic  language,  and  had  traced  from  it  [since  made, 
known]  a  multiplicity  of  Greek  and  Latin  vocables,  such  as  Tfteos,  Detts,  from 
JDeiigk  ;  Scribere  from  Scret&gh  ;  Legere  from  Leugh,  &c. ;  and  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  Sanscrit.     His   reply  was  truly  expressive : — ^  It  possesses  all 
the  perfefftiofu^  wUhout  any  of  the  imperfections,  of  aU  the  languages  with  which 
I  am  acquainted^*    It  being  now  clearly  established,  that  but  little  is  com- 
paratively known  iq  almost  every  department  of  literature  contained  in  this 
sublime  language,  it  is  full  time  to  supply  what  is  so  evidently  deficient,  and 
not  to  leave  it  to  industrious  German  linguists  to  anticipate  us  in  what  the' 
well-educated  servants  of  the  Eastrlndia  Company  are  perfectly  adequate  to 
achieve. 

Without  farther  delay,  let  every  Sanscrit  work  of  repute,  on  every  branch 
of  science,  philology,  and  literature  of  every  description,  be  collected 
studiously,  if  not  already  done.  This  effected,  let  collective  bodies  of  the 
mo^  eminent  scholars  divide  among  thems,elves  the .  truly  important  task  of 
translation,  elucidated  by  notes.  "  The  labourer  being  worthy  of  his  hire,*' 
these  scholars  would  be  remunerated  for  a  due  discharge  of  a  great  duty 
iatimatdy  connected  with  the  stability  and  welfare  of  British  interests,  and  of 
our  government  in  India,  as  might,  by  a  train  of  conclusive  reasoning,  be 
made  out,  were  it  not  obvious.  The  sale  of  translations  supplying  manifest 
desiderata  in  literature,  and  of  political,  as  well  as  scientific  moment,  would 
be  rapid;  and  being  sought  after  with  avidity,  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
indemnify  expense  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  an  object  so  long  wanting. 
A  due  administration  of  justice  would  be  considerably  facilitated,  while  the 
learned  and  upper  class  of  the  natives  would  feel  highly  gratified.  In  your  ex- 
cellent Journal,  the  general  subject  is  so  well  developed,  that  I  need  say  but 
little.  In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  the  real  origin  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  languages,  the  Celtic,  might  probably  be  traced  much  fiurtber 
east  than  Scythia.  As  the  kuQwledge  of  the  English  language  advances  in 
Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland^  the  Celtic  must  become 
extinct.  To  preserve,  at  least,  a  classical  knowledge  of  it,  I  have  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  Gaelic  Professorships  in  two  o£  the  Scottish 
Universities.  . 

Your's,  &c, 

John  Mac]>omau>« 
Richmond^  February  7 1  18!S7. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OV  THE  MAHRATTA  COUNTRY,* 

Trb  obscurity  in  Which  time  involves  the  history  of  past  ages,  is  perhaps 
in  no  portion  of  India  greater  than  we  find  it  in  the  country  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Deccan.  The  curiosity  of  knowing  who  went  before  us, 
the  pleasure  of  associating  the  transactions  of  remote  ages  with  the  countries 
we  inhabit,  and  with  the  mountains  or  plains  whose  picturesque  appearance 
or  whose  fertility  we  daily  contemplate,  lead  often  to  researches  which,  if 
they  yield  no  greater  benefit  to  mankind,  tend  at  least  to  improve  the  mind,' 
by  enlar^ng  the  idea& 

Though  it  is  granted  that  we  may  find  treasures  in  the  scientific  works,  it' 
has  not  yet  been  admitted  that  we  could  discover  any  important  lessons  of 
Government  from  the  study  of  the  History  of  our  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan 
predecessors ;  in  fact,  we  find  a  melancholy  blank  in  the  details  of  the  internal 
administration  of  those  rulei;8.  Foreign  wars  and  internal  seditions  seem  to 
be  the  most  plentiful  ingredients  of  the  works  of  the  historians  of  India/ 
Sometimes  the  birth  and  death  of  a  saint,  and  occasionally  a  wise  or  a  bold' 
saying,  relieve  the  details  of  battles,  enmities,  and  treacheries.  The  character 
of  a  general  or  an  emperor  is  also  occasionally  sketched  with  impartiality;  but 
most  frequently  the  portraits  are  too  flattering  or  too  hideous ;  and  to  these 
sketches  wc  have  almost  entirely  to  trust  for  our  information  of  the  practical 
internal  government  of  Asia. 

It  is  fair  to  believe  that  the  Deccan,  or  that  tract  of  country  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Vindaya  range  of  mountains,  ranked  upwards  of  three  thousand 
years  ago  as  a  civilized  nation;  but  as  no  exact  notions  can  be  gained  from  the 
writings  and  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  in  regard  to  the  state  of  society  in 
remote  ages,  any  speculations  on  them  have  little  to  recommend  them  beyond 
their  ingenuity.  I  am,  however,  of  the  same  opinion  as  those  who  conceive 
that  the  aborigines  of  India  were  Coolies,  living  in  an  uncivilized  state  ap- 
proaching to  barbarism,  when  Rama,  the  King  of  Oude,  set  himself  to  reduce 
the  whole  country  to  his  power,  and  to  civilize  its  inhabitants.  Rawan,  the 
Eling  of  Ceylon,  and  his  brethren  the  kings  of  the  countries  south  of  the' 
Vindaya  range  of  mountains,  were  probably  great  Cooly  Naicks,  who  with 
their  subjects  subsisted  on  their  flocks,  and  on  the  produce  of  fields  poorly 
cultivated. 

Rawan,  however,  must  have  been  a  great  man  in  his  time,  for  it  appears  he 
IS  believed  to  have  assigned  this  part  of  the  country  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
pipers*  If  this  be  true,  they  probably  were  its  rulers  when  Seeta  Rama's 
queen,  on  their  arrival  at  Punchowtee,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Godavery 
at  Nassick,  took  a  fancy  to  have  the  skin  of  an  antelope  which  she  saw 
grazing  in  the  fields  made  into  a  cholee  or  covering  for  her  neck.  The  dire 
consequences  which  ensued  from  her  husband  setting  off  over  the  country  to 
kill  the  antdope  are  well  known ;  but  we  cannot  but  admire  the  politeness  and 
conjugal  affection  of  the  times,  and  of  so  great  a  king  as  Rama,  in  endea-- 
Touring  to  satisfy  his  wife's  odd  longing.  Rama  is  said  to  have  conquered  the 
countries  all  round  him,  and  probably  the  first  introduction  of  the  Hindoo 
laws  and  faith  to  the  southward  of  the  Nerbudda  was  made  by  him.  He  pro- 
bably had  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  Coolies,  as  Walmeek,  the  prophetic  writer 
of  the  JBamotyoff,  was,  before  he  changed  his  predatory  habits  and  became  a 

Bl^e, 

•  By  H.  D.nobertfoo,  Esq.,  from  Uie  "  Selection  of  Papon  from  Uw  Reconto  at  the  East-India 
House,  1896,"  vol.  tr.  p.  400. 
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Rishe,  a  notorioas  highway  robber.  I  have  not  discoTered,  however,  that 
there  was  any  spiritual  Cooley,  or  any  learned  Hindoo,  who,  marrying  himself 
to  a  Cooley  maiden,  produced  a  second  Veyas  in  the  Deccan ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  means  which  were  devised  to  instruct  the  Hindostan 
robbers  were  practised  here ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  civilization  b^n 
to  gain  ground,  and  the  country  to  become  well-peopled  and  rich. 

The  religion  introduced  was  no  doubt  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  a  pure 
deism,  which  inculcates  the  equality  of  souls  in  the  estimation  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  sun  is  the  emblem  of  his  Majesty.  In  the  course  of  time  there 
arose  schismatics,  who  contended  for  the  doctrines  of  immaterialism,  the 
existence  of  nothing  but  the  soul,  and  the  determination  of  creation  (though 
they  admitted  there  was  a  God)  by  chance. 

These  sectaries  probably  carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  maintained 
their  superiority  for  a  long  period.  From  the  confusion  and  discomfiture  of 
the  believers  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  what  we  may  in  these  days  call 
Hindooism,  the  original  faith  was  probably  greatly  adulterated,  and  in  many 
places  totally  suppressed,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  lost;  but  those  sparks 
which  remained  alive  burst  forth  with  all  the  destructiveness  of  religious  zeal 
when  a  fit  opportunity  offered,  and  at  length  the  Hindoos  triumphed  over  their 
adversaries  the  Baudhists,  and  re-established  worship,  differing  from  their 
original  faith  in  many  particulars,  and  perhaps  in  none  m'ore  than  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  worship  of  images.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  till  about 
A.D.  30,  they  retained  the  practice  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  cow  on 
their  marriage  ceremonies,  of  eating  flesh  (not  beef)  on  their  shrouds,  and  of 
a  brother  sleeping  with  his  brother's  wife,  if  she  produced  no  children  from 
her  intercourse  with  her  husband.*  The  Hindoo  zealots  who  triumphed  over 
their  adversaries,  no  doubt  used  every  argument  they  could  think  of  to  prove 
the  eiristence  and  duration  of  matter,  and  in  the  heat  of  doing  so  probably 
gave  birth  to  many  of  those  foolish  ceremonies  and  ablutions  which  evince 
their  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  matter,  but  in  the  possibility  of 
defiling  the  soul  through  impure  material  contact.  From  the  same  causa 
particular  places  became  sanctified ;  a  residence  at  some,  and  a  sight  of  othersi 
were  declared  sufficient  to  cleanse  away  sins,  or  to  enable  the  devotee  to 
reach  even  to  Heaven;  and  thus  the  original  Hindoo  faith  became,  in  the 
eagerness  of  its  votaries  to  subvert  the  Immaterialists,  a  religion  of  the  utmost 
absurdity,  in  which  matter  was  mixed  up  with  mind  in  all  shapes  and  situations. 
To  this  zeal  for  marking  distinctly  their  difference  of  opinion,  is  also  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  invention  i>f  Metempsychosis  and  the  doctrine  of  Gnan 
(perfect  knowledge  or  omniscience),  by  which  it  is  believed  that  none  who  are 
not  so  sufficiently  holy  in  this  life  as  to  attain  the  last  gradationary  cfa»s  of 
Asherums,  and  by  performing  strictly  the  duties  of  a  Sunyeassee,  to  acquire 
omniscience,  can  arrive  in  Mookht,  but  that  they  will  continue  to  be  re- 
embodied  successively  until  the  consummation  supervenes. 

After  the  conquest  over  the  Baudhists,  the  literati  were  probably  engaged 
in  giving  a  finishing  shape  and  consistence  to  their  tenets,  and  in  writing 
books  to  prove  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  of  their  opponents.  They  stated 
in  their  books  that  the  divine  essence  could  assume  any  form,  and  accordingly 
it  was  made  to  do  so.  The  sun  and  moon  also  were  made  to  be  the  proge- 
nitors 

•  I  am  iadined  to  look  on  the  J*lttf ,  if  not  at  more  modente  refonnen,  at  least  at  iinwivlMg  In 
apdent  timet,  mora  nearly  than  any  other  Hindoo  refonncn,  the  real  teneCi  ot  the  original  Hindoo 
lUth. 
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niton  of  a  long  race  of  kings.  The  sun  was,  in  conrideration  of  its  natural 
efiectSy  incorporated  with  Vishnop,  the  preserving  power.  The  moon,  on  the 
same  principle  perhaps,  was  identified  with  Mahadeo  or  Seeva ;  the  destructive 
energy  and  bountifui  Aloia  Mater  corresponded  with  Brimha,  the  Creator. 
A  great  reformer  appeared  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
who  abolished  the  fourth  stage  of  perfection  in  this  life,  on  the  principle  that 
as  wickedness  would  be  paramount  in  this  youg,  no  one  could  ever  expect 
to  become  so  much  devoted  to  abstruse  contemplation  as  to  acquire  Gnan, 
and  subsequently  immortality.  He  also  abolished  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and 
fire ;  but  he  rescinded  these  reforms  (probably  he  was  obliged  to  do  so,  from 
opposition),  from  the  conviction  that,  if  they  were  made,  the  Hindoo  religion 
would  have  speetlily  been  annihilated. 

The  King  of  Oojein  probably  held  under  his  sway  the  countries  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  until  Salivahan  established  himself  in  independence,  and  fixed  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  kingdom  along  the  line  of  that  river. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  present  time,  the  Hindoo  religion  has  ever  been  much 
encroached  on.  Many  sects  and  schismatics  have  appeared,  and  the  Maho- 
medans  and  Portuguese  tried  hard  to  convert  its  followers  and  suppress  the 
religion :  but  it  kept  its  ground,  and  perhaps  did  so  the  better  from  those 
occasional  oppositions  which  could  not  eradicate  it. 

'  But  as  we  must  infer  from  the  booty  which  the  Patau  kings  of  Delhi  ac- 
quired in  Dowlutabad,*  and  which  their  rebellious  servants  who  established  the 
kingdom  of  Koolberga  found  in  Beeganuggur  and  Telenganny,  that  the  coun-. 
tries  ruled  in  the  thirteenth  cefitury  by  Qindoo  Rajas  were  in  a  highly  flourish- 
ing condition ;  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  concluding,  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  great  change  in  the  habits  or  laws  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  was  last- 
ing, and  that  its  effects  soon  became  obliterated  by  the  revival  of  former 
usages. 

There  are  authenticated  traces  of  the  existence  of  Lingayets  in  considerable 
numbers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  people  of  that  tract  of  our  new 
territories  which  lies  from  the  top  of  the  Syaderee  range  inland  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles,  and  which  is  in  different  places  of  the  range  termed  Mora 
and  Mawul,  were  cultivators  and  herdsmen  by  turns.  The  people  of  this  tract 
appear  to  have  .resisted  (if  I  may  so  use  the  term)  any  attempts  to  civilize 
them,  and  to  have  preserved  under  the  Mahommedan  kings  of  Deccan  a  bar-, 
barous  independence.  They  were  partly  cultivators,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
now  see  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  that  tract  a  single  community  of  cowherds 
quite  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  villages,  who  have  a  gowra  as  their  chief, 
to  kad  them  to  the  pasture  grounds,  and  to  thdr  labours  as  agriculturalbts. 
I  find  the  head-men  of  such  communities  in  these  districts  were  chiefly  Linga- 
yets, and  that  to  eveiy  valley,  or  to  every  two  or  three  vallies,  there  was  a 
chief,  who  probably  settled  in  the  gross  for  the  revenues  of  hu  districts,  aa 
there  is  mention  made  of  one  Beyapa  Jungaum,  of  Pown  Mawul,  having  lost 
his  inheritance  and  power  for  not  remitting  his  revenue  to  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment  with  due  precision. 

•  There  k  ^tradition  that  Deoghut,  or  Dowlatabad,  was  huilt  fai  1203  A.D.,  by  adhungur,  orhecdf- 
nWD»  whoacquMng,  hy  aome  ummial  good  Itartunef  vaat  wealth,  waa  named  by  Ui  brother  ihephefds 
Rj^Ram,  andiooDafterawumedthexankofalUJah.  Hemar  Punt  is  wid  to  have  brought  Peeiack- 
leep,  the  present  liocchavacta,  ftom  Lunka,  fai  1253  A.D. ;  Hemar  Punt  became  the  nUnister  of  a 
Ifa^Jah  Ram  of  Deoghur.  PeesacUeep  means  the  writing  of  raschas,  or  demons,  probably  ftom  ,iti 
taeing  the  writing  of  Itawaa's  oountxymed. 
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An  altempt  is  now  making  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  public  towards 
some  legislative  measure  which  shall  put  a. stop  to  the  dreadful  custom  pre- 
vailing amongst  the  females  of  Hindostan^  of  immolating  themselves  upon  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  deceased  husbands.  A  notice,  we  observe,  has  been  given 
of  a  motion  on  this  subject  in  th^  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East-India  Stock, 
and  we  have  reason  to.  believe  that  Parliament  will  be  called  upon,,  dunng  the 
present  session,  to  interpose  its  powerful  authority  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
scribing this  cruel  and  detestable  custom  throughout  the  British  territories  in 

India. 

We  have  before  us  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  held  at  that  city,  on  the  19xh  January 
Tast,  at  wliich  a  petition  was  resolved  to  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  parliA* 
ment,  wherein  the  practice  is  justly  stigmatized  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  law 
of  God  and  the  feelings  oF  humanity,  and  in  its  tendency  highly  demoralizing ; 
and  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  implored  to  adopt  ^uch  measures  aa 
may  be  deemed  most  expedient  for  abrogating  it.  The  speakers  upon  that 
occasion,  with  one  accord,  expressed  the  indignation  natural  to  a  Christian 
mind  at  thb  revolting  custom,  and  at  the  unnatural  and  absurd  supersXition^  to 
which  it  owes  its  continuance ;  and  they  further  considered  that  a  practice  like 
this,  violating  the  laws  of  tioi)  and  nature,  ought  to  experience  no  toleration, 
but  that  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

In  some  sensible  introductory  remarks,  which  precede  the  Report  before  us, 
it  is  observed  that  two  arguments  are  used  against  interference  with  the  prac- 
tice:  first,  that  its  prohibition  would  be  a  breach  of  toleration ;  .and  secondly, 
that  the  attempt  would  be. resisted  as  evinced  by  the  affair  at  VeUore,.  which 
(it  is  alleged)  was  occasioned  by  a  supposed  attack  on  the  prejudices  of  the 
Hindoos.'  These  arguments  are  thus  met : — 

To  tbe  first  argument  it  mftv  be  replied,  .that  complete  toleration  is  correctly  defined 
to  be  the  allowance  of  every  speculative  opiniqp,  and  the  uoiatemipted  exercue  of 
every  practfce  not  inconftistent  widi  the  great  principles  of  humanity  and  the  divine  law. 
tt  is  evident,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  a  right  to  commit  murder  can  never 
be  claimed  by  any  s6ct  as 'a  religious  privilege. 

*  Hie  innovistions  which  led  to  the  tmitSny  at  Vellor^'were  6f  a  very  different  dia- 
racter;  tiiey  were  a  direct  infringement  upon  religious  liberty,  by  attempting  to  destroy 
l!be  distinctioQ  ef  caste,  which  is  denoted  by  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  and  turban. 
'  Tothewcandargumeiitviay  beoppdsed  thesetktiiBentft  of  many  persons  well  ac- 
^puintod  viib  India,  aa  well  aa  therjvtry  importast  fiwt,  that  the  'Britiiii  govenlFmettC 
^as  not. scrupled  to  inflict  the  same.  pmusbmeDU  upon  Bcaliminfe,  wb«  oflend  against 
Uie  laws,  as  upon  other  penoas,  altjiough;their  aaored^books  declare  the  petaon  of  « 
^rabmin  inviolable. 

i  We  have  patiently  toiled  through  ike*  ^ODderooavoloniea' of  docaaieritB 
whiph  have.been  laid  before  Parliament  upon  this  ^nbarraBsing  subject ;  but 
the  more  we  read  the  more  are  we  perplexed  to  know,  what  is  expedient  to  be 
don^  -  Our  readers  will  find  a  brief  summary  of  theoontenta  of  the  last  toU 
lection  of  Parliamentary  papers  respecting  suttees  in  oar  ilBOtli  yol.  p.  66S.  It 
will  there  be  seen-that  opinion  in  India  is  still  divided  as  io  the  policy  of  direet 
lAterferenoe.  We  could  addfirom  that  voluminous  coUeetion  many  additioaal 
Ibcts  and  arguments:  but  we  are  convinced  we  should  not,  by  doing  so, 
advance  the  reader  one  step  towards  a  conclusion  aa  to  what  is  expedient  in  a 
case  where  there  is  so  much  reason  for  apprehension  that  every  course,  but 
that  of  absolute  pasaiveness,  would  be  attended  with  more  or  less  danger. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  question^  w  upon  most  othen  respecting  Indian  topics^  orach 
nisapprehension  prevails,  and  thereby  false  conclusions  are  easily  arriyed  at* 
It  is,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  fact,  perfectly  true,  that  the  practice  of 
self-immolation  amongst  widows  is  not  positively  enjoined  by  the  most  sacred 
of  the  Hindoo  laws :  one»  the  Vedafda^  it  is  said,  forbids  it.  But,  although, 
we  admitted  the  total  silence  of  the  Hindoo  authonties,  nay,  that  dissuasivea. 
may  be  found  amongst  the  ancient  -writers,  the  practice  is  still  of  such 
high  antiquity,  that  it  is  as  much  recommended  to  the  people  by  that  consi* 
deration,  and  forms  thereby,  in  their  estimation,  equally  a  part  of  their  religious 
system,  as  if  expressly  enjoined  in  the  sacred  books.  The  rite  of  self-immo- 
lation amongst  the  widows  of  Hindoos  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  historiana 
of  Alexander's  invasion  of  India,  and  the  details  of  the  ceremony  attending  u 
suttee,  upwards  of  2,000  years  ago,  are  given  by  Diodorus  Stculus  with  as  much 
precision  and  accuracy  as  if  it  had  occurred  yesterday.*  He  mentions  that  the 
ceremony  was  conformable  to  the  law  of  India.  -  Cicero  has  borne  sinular  testi* 
mony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  custom.f 

,  There  is  a  very  important  fact-— important  in  many  respects,— 4n  the  consider* 
adon  of  this  question,  which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  The  existing  custom  ia 
to  a  great  extent  local,  prevailing  most  in  particuLir  districts,  and  especially  ia 
the  Bengal  territories.  In  some  districts  the  practice  is  altogether  disregarded* 
or  even  unknown.-  The  first  reflection  arising  from  this  fact  is^  that  it  ac- 
counts, in  a  great  measure,  for  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  amongst  the  pubKe 
officers  in  India  as  to  the  policy  of  direct  and  resolute  interference.  Those' 
who  witness  but  few  of  these  horrid  scenes,  and  find  an  indifibrence  amongst 
the  people  around  them,  sometimes  even  a  repugnance,  to  the  performance  of 
the  rite,  naturally  conclude  that  the  opposition  of  the  natives  to  the  abrogation' 
of  suttees  would  be  trifling.  On  the  other  hand,  tlioae  who  have  before  them 
daily  proofs  of  the  eagerness  with  which  these  sacrifices  are  followed  up,  will 
as  naturally  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

•  This  fact,  namely,  the  local  character  of  the  custom^  combined  with  die 
consideration  that  l^e  Hindoo  law  is  not  imperative  in  requiring  it,  furnishes 
aground  for  adopting  some  measure  for  interfering  with  suttees.  If  a  probi- 
bidon  were  introduced  into  districts,  beginning  with  such  as  offered  the  leas^ 
renstance,  and  esfSecially  where  some  influential  natives  favoured  the  .introduc- 
tion of  the  regulation,  the  practice  might  be  gradually  suppressed  In  otheas* 
and  at  length  finally  extirpated  throughout  our  territories. 
,  It  has  been  oflen  urged  as  a  reproach  to  our  Indian  Government  that  it 
should  tolerate  a  practice  repugnant  to.  British  law.  But  the  praistice  does  net 
prevail  where  Brltbh^lawis  paramount:  if  a  suttee  were  to  take  place  widiin 
the  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  Gilcutta, 
tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  parties  assisting  in  the  transaction  would  be  indicted 
^r  murder,  and,  if  convicted,  executed.  How  for  the  criminal  la#  of  India, 
vhich  is  the  Mahommedan,  can  be  made  available  for  putting  a'  stop  to  the 
practice  we  cannot  determine ;  but  the  Mahommedan  rulers  Of  Hitidmtan  did 
not  stop,  we  believe,  nay  they  suflered  the  practical  ootMrithstanding' its  repugn 
nance  to  their  code;  and  if  so,  our  application  of  that  law  to  the  extinction  of 
suttees,  would  be  justly  regarded  as  intolerant,  inequitable,  and  at  variance 
IBUth  the  express  stipulation  under  which  we  assumed  the  government  cS  Indie.'' 

■  '    •  The 
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f  HulIflKs  In  Indlft,  cum  eit  cujuiqiM  eiram  vlr  mortuus,  In  oeitamen  judidumque  ▼eohiat,  qwan- 
fWJrimihn  flte  dOesGnU:  phiict  aalm  tiagulb  lotant  mat  nupts.    ga»«at  Tltrix,  ealeU,  protequentl- 
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The  inipoleiioe  of  tlM  eidittDg  tew  of  Indb  td  phnhli  in  the  most  Atrocious 
eases,  where  the'cnstoitoftry  forms  are  outrageoasly  violated,  atid  the  wretdied 
tictim  is  actoally  nmrdered,  is  demoBstrated  by  the  occurreoce  at  Poonah,  In 
September  18?3,  described  in  the  volume  of  our  Journal  to  which  we  hare 
already  referred.  The  parties  m  Aat  didx>lical  aflkir  were  brought  to  trial, 
but  escaped  without  punishment,  which  the  law  did  not  authorize. 
'  The  great  inconrenience  of  legislating  in  this  matter  is  that  there  is  no 
alternative  between  absolutely  prohilndng  the  sacrifice,  and  passively  leaving 
the  practice  as  it  is ;  it  being  generally  admitted  that  the  regulations  hitherto 
adopted  by  Goverhment,  especially  those  by  which  a  magistrate's  order  is 
#equired  for  tiie  ceremony,  and  a  p<Aice  officer  is  durected  to  be  present  to  pre- 
vent unfidr  practices,  have  really  done  more  harm  than  good,  by  giving  a  sort 
of  countenance  and  sanction  to  the  custom.*  The  only  partial  measure  that 
can  be  adopted,  with  any  prospect  of  benefit,  is  that  which  we  have  suggested^ 
namely,  to  introduce  a  prohibition  into  particular  zillahv. 

Lord  Hasting  it  appears,  deemed  it  practicable  to  put  down  the  practice  at 
once  by  a  genml  prohibitioh  :  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  sudi  a 
measure  in  England,  not  in  India.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  his  lord- 
^ip*s  toleration  of  tiiis  very  practice  was  made  a  ground  of  eulogy  by  the  native 
fiopulation  of  Calcutta;  and,  but  for  the  suggestion^  of  more  sensible  men, 
the  toleration  would  have  been  recorded  as  one  of  the  reasons  ibr  the  gratitude 
Mt  by  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  in  the  address  presented  to  the  Marquess,  when 
quitting  his  high  post  of  Governor  Creneral. 

It  is  veryprob(d>le  that  the  apprehension  of  exciting  the  resentment  of  our 
Indian  subjects,  by  offending  their  prejudices,  may  often  be  carried  too  far; 
Inzt  it  is  no  act  of  ^egious  folly  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  in  this  matter. 
It  may  possibly  appear  to  the  understanding  of  a  Hindoo  that  Government 
nHg^twith  as  much  propriety  retrench  all  the  superincumbent  mass  of  super- 
atition  which  oppresses  the  Hindoo  religious  system,  and  reduce  it  to  its  original 
fbrm  of  a  pure  theism,  as  forbid  the  performance  of  the  suttee  rite,  because  it 
ii  not  enjoined  by  any  positive  law  of  unexceptionable  authoritY. 

tt  is  true  that  practioea  somewhat  analogous  have  been  prohilnted  by  an- 
thoritys  such  as  fonide  infanticide  ia  (jruxerat,  and  the  drownings  of  infants 
at  8aiigttr.  Although  it  mustbe  confessed  that  these  were  practices  altogether 
kMal,  and  entirely  unsupported  by  the  religious  books  which  constitute  the 
sacred  oracles  of  a  Hindoo^s  bdiefji  and  therefore  more  easily  relinquished 
tian  a  practice  ao  much  mere  general  and  better  supported,  as  is  that  of  Saio' 
aMr«M,  yet  the  precedents  are  valuable. 

.  i'Fiut  be  it  ^rom  us  to  dirow  any  unnecessary  impediments  in  the  way  of 
aholialiing  this  hatefnl  and  inhuman  practice :  we  would  merely  endeavour  to 
present  all  die  difleulties,  in  order  that,  if  the  autiiorities  whidi  will  be  ap- 
pcialed  to  do  not  adopt  any  neaaure  to  fix  a  termination  to  it,  thdr  hesitation 
■nay  not.  ht  imputed  to  nqslect  or  indlfferettce.  It  is  one  of  those  evils  which 
l^gisbtioni  finds  it  difficult  to  eepe  with :  the  law  may  forbid  the  practice,  but 
if  the  pertinadty  of  the  natives  persist  m  continmng  it,  who  shall  presume  to 
say  we  can  ^'subdue  the  unconquerable  mind?** 

In  order  to  be  efi^tual,  the  prohibition  requires  that  some  (irindples  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  should  co-operate  with  it.  But  their  prindples  are  de- 
cidedly opposed  thereto :  interest  conspires  with  superstition,  iofdium  ette,  and 
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other  modfes,  to  perpetttate  the  practice.  Ifany  ,of  the  instaneeB  of  sut- 
teesy  particularly  of  such  as  perform  the  rite  o£  Ano^matanat  by  baming  eoao 
time  after  the  decease  of  their  husbaods^  witU  a  part  of  their  fumiturQ 
•r.  apparel,  are  caa«8  of  mere  suioid^  proeeediqgifrom  no  affection  towards 
the  deceased,  and  prompted  .soldyiby  veariness  of  life.  Tha  axamplea  of 
such  iniatuatien  amongst  both  sezas  are  numerous  throughout  India.  The  Hin* 
4I00  faith  frequently  flatters  and  encourages  the  .deluded  victims  to  peHbm  an 
act  of  diabolical  bWy^  with  the  impious  hope  of  being  enabled  tfaerdiy  to 
propitiate  the  Deityi  Some  of  their  itets  of  fs^f-destruction  sxm  altogether 
incomprehensible^  as  in  the  following  case,  which  has  just  occurred  ,to  omr 
notioein  an  Indian  jpuraal ;  it  is  an  extrapt  froma  natiTa  newspaper,  callad 

«  It  is  stid  in  the  Sastras,  that  Ahishma  died  of  his  own  choice ;  and  In  this  iron  age 
^iOfaaiam has  followed  his  example.  -We  learn  from  a  letter  received  from  Soohde,  that 
an  inhabitant  of  that  viUsge,  by  name  Xxiharam,  a  Dhivam,  or  fisherman,  by  casifei^ 
9vho  was  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  and  who  wm  fte^entlj  ftd  at  the  hotfss  of  Aa 
JE^apsthasand  firahmans  of  tbepiaoe,  oxfaihated  a  manrelhraa  instance  sf  pftsaininianf 
of  death,  and  expired  according]^.  On  the  20tb  Asharh  last,  he  entemd  lhe>hp«aeof 
Babu  Kasigati  Mustavi,  of  the  same  TiUae?,  ncitiog  the  i^mes  of. the  dBi^;.aad 
tolil  him  that  as  he  was  about  to  die,  he  had  oome  to  him  to  be  eutertaioed :  .the  Bsbpi 
at  first  laughed  at  him,  but  ultimately  gaye.  him  all  .he  reqjuested  ;  after. having  eaten, 
he  invited  his  ^otertaiDer  to  accompany  him  to  the  river  side,  and  thinking  the  whole 
ajoke^  theBahu  consented.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Ganges,  Loharam  requested  a 
Jiieoe  of  clodi,  which  was  given  him,  and  lying  down  on  the  bank,  so  that  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  was  in  the  water,  he  covered  the  upper  with  the  cloth,  and  fbr  soma 
time  cbndmied  to  invoke  the  name  of  Govinda.  After  having  laid  some  time  in 
this  manner,  the  bjrstanders  becoming  weary  of  the  supposed  irick',  Elled  up  the  clotfa, 
and  foithd  Aat  -the  man  was  r^ly  dead.  Ophifons  aredlvitad'ai  to  the  circumMaoee^ 
•omeholdiag  him  to bea knave;  aad'olhettasaint ;  but  such  a-dastfals  nn  dmAitaa 
extiaoidinaiy  occnrfeaca.'  > 

He  Government  of  Bengal,-  to  chedc  tiiis  Icind  of  sel^destruction,  issued 
an  order  in  \%StS,  at  Allahabad-  (near  the  junction  of  the  Gangte  and  Jumna)^ 
mtimattng  that  any  person  auuHng  the  suicide  would  be' tried  for  murder. 
'  Beset  as  tbd  snlyect'  is  with  difficulties,  it  is  still  deshiible  that  the  hope  of 
abolishing  this  atrocious  custom  may  not  be  abandoned,  and  that  every  eilbrt 
should  be  made  to  keep  our  governments  upon  the  alert,  to  ascerCidn  whether 
die  experiment,  which  is  a  desperate  one,  can  be  made  with  prudence.  With 
tills,  view  it  is  ri^t  to' rouse  public  attention  and  fix  it  upon  this  object,  ka  one 
#hich.  deserves  the  deepest  regard  from  a  people  jealous  of  aiiy  imputation 
apbn  their  hwaanity.  We  Iheartily  concur  in  tiie  sentiments  expressed  by  a 
revtfend  gentleman  at  the  York  meeting,  'namely,  that  *^  W6  may  grscnt,  for  the 
sake  of  an  argument,  that  there  may  be  some  hazard  in  accomplishing  what  is 
'oiar  nlHmate  object ;  but  in  the  promotion  of  our  'immediate  object,  there  can 
be  no  hazard  whatsoever,  as  that  object  is  simply  to  invite  the  earnest  attention 
oi  thepublioin  general  to  a  tabject  confessedly  interesting  and  important,  and 
especially  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  fair  discussion  before  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened Parliapient  of  our  country  ."^ 
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EDUCATION  OF  CADETS. 

Off»  prasent  Aomber  Is  to  overbartheaed  with  imitter  upoo  tkb  witjecC; 
that  whfa  some  timidity  we  rentureto  add  to  it. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  has  addressed  to  us  a  oommaDication  ezprassive  of  his  sorrow 
at  hearing  the  letter  read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coort  of  Directors  which  the 
Hon.  Baronet  declared  he  had  just  received  from  Sir  Thomas  Manro,  the 
Goyernor  of  Madras,  on  the  subject  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  and 
which.  Dr.  Gilchrist  says,  contradicts  the  opinion  he  has  always  entertained 
of  the  view  which  was  taken  of  the  subject  at  that  Presidency,  from  repeated 
and  recent  communications  from  thence.  He  refers  us  in  his  letter  to  some 
statements  in  his  TwJ^wnary  Pkneer^  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  which  go 
far  to  justify  Dr.  Gilchrist  in  suspecting  some  mistake  in  the  two  hon,  baronets^ 
or  in  his  own  correspondents.  He  has  further  directed  our  attention  to  aa 
article  which  appeared  in  a  daily  paper  on  the  subject  of  Hindoostanee;  the 
object  of  which  ieto  shew  the  convenience  to  those  who  are  proceeding  to 
India,  of  studying  that  language  in  England,  instead  of  landing  in  the  country 
In  a  condition  which  renders  them  dependent  upon  faithless  natives  for  the 
commonest  offices  of  business. 

'  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  with  regard  to  the  particular  course 
which  Dr.  Gilchrist  has  taken  to  bring  his  claims  before  the  world,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  join  in  the  indiscriminate  censure  with  which  some  persons  have 
visited  that  gentleman  since  he  has  become  in  some  degree  a  public  chitfacter. 
IMere  eccentricity  ought  not  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  those  pretenvoas  which  he 
once  possessed  in  the  opinion  of  men  whose  judgment  is  worth  something* 
We  cannot  foi^get  that  he  was  selected  by  Lord  Wellesky,  whose  discern- 
nient  of  talent  is  a  remarkably  property  in  his  character,  to  fill  an  eminent 
post  in  the  College  of  Fort  William.  We  ought  to  remeBber,  likewise; 
that  the  works  of  Dr.  Gildirist,  on  the  popular  language  of  Hindoostan,  have 
perhaps  laid  a  basb  for  its  extensive  cultivation  at  home  and  amongst 
Europeans.  It  is  a  maxim  with  U4  that  talents,  of  whatever  kind,  so  that 
they  be  honest,  are  entided  to  a  sort  of  &eUog  from  the  public  analogous  to 
gratitude* 

Having  given  this  ofunion  of  what  is  due  to  this  genUemai^  he  cannot  ba 
displeased  with  us  if,  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  and  impartidity,  we  advert 
to  the  mode  in  which  his  pretensions  are  urged ;  a  mode  which  teada  rather  to 
defeat  than  to  aid  his  views.  There  is  a  refractoriness  in  the  human  mind 
which  rebels  against  dogmatical  dictation;  there  is  no  siich  thing  as  taking 
possession  of  the  understanding  by  a  poup  de  maifh  A  person  whoappeala  to 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  must  adopt  the  ordinary  forms :  if  hisjcause  is 
good^  it  needs  nothmg  but  the  rimple  dress  of  reason  to  recommend  it;  if 
any  other  expedients  are  employed,  if  party-feelings  are  enlisted,  and  aoby 
vituperations  obtrude,  the  public  will  think  the  caus^  a  bad  one  let  k  bt 
ever  so  just. 

With  regard  to  tiie  imputations  whidi,  Dr,  Gikhrist  eomplains,  have  been 
cast  upon  him,  it  would  be  far  better  that  he  should  despise  such  as,  af^er  all, 
are  vsgue  conclusions,  which  no  arguments  would  obviate.  If  Dr.  Gflchrlst 
has  been  pronounced  madman^  fool,  and  entkutkut^  we  would  recommend  bin 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  ancient  sage,  who,  when  informed  that  his 
enemies  had  laid  certain  fiuiltrto  his  chaige,  replied  that  his  condiiot  shouU 
disprove  the  aocttsatioos. 
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ON  BUDDHISM; 
Avh  OH  rvE  sxrioisiffCT  of  conuRwnva  a  naviokal  coLtscTioir  ov.  thb 
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TflEfts  18  no  Bubjecr  whatsoerer  on  which  man  bo  intensely  exercises  his 
faculties,  or  whidi  so  deeply  interests  his  feelings,  as  the  investigation'  of  the 
Various  parts  of  traditionary  evidence  connected  with  the  first  ages  of  the 
world;  and  those  innate  opinions  and  sentiments  graven  on  the  hearts  of  all 
the  human  racd  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  the  soul :  these  two  points  are 
the  be^ning  and  the  vivifying  principle  of  the  theogony  of  every  nation 
under  heaven ;  from  Caucasus  to  Ultima  Thnle,  thdr  sound  has  gone  forth 
throughout  the  globe.  How  many  volumes  on  these  deeply-interesting  sub- 
jects have  been  gleaned  from  the  mutilated  fragments  of  Berosus,  Manetho, 
Sancboniatho;  and  other  relics  of  the  past,  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  beautifully 
says  of  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristole,  **  were  saved  from  the  general 
shipwreck  of  human  learning,  as  light  planks  supported  by  the  waves  of  time." 
Long  has  the  student  sought  over  the  midnight  lamp  for  a  solution  6f  lui 
anxious  inquiries,  amid  the  brUIiant  dreams  and  endless  theories  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  sophists  of  Greece :  modem  times,  however,  have  had  a  tie# 
world  called  into  existence  for  them ;  and  the  star  of  Eastern  literature  beams 
on  the  path  of  knowledge,  to  enlighten  and  guide  the  race  of  man  to  those 
hitherto  unexplored  mines  of  the  East,  so  full  of  riches  which  never  tarnish; 
and  which  survive  even  the  mutaUons  of  empires. 

If  the  classic  fictions  of  Greece  claim  a  kindred  ongin  with '  the  gods 
of  India,  and  their  true  birth-place  may  be  sought  for  .on  the  banks  Of  the 
Ganges  and  of  the  Indus,  every  document  which  lays  before  us  the  transcripts 
of  the  bdief  and  tenets  of  their  sacred  books,  adds  so  much  to  the  stock  of 
facts  and  knowledge,  whence  genius  and  judgment  may  draw  those  links  of 
real  history  and  analytical  combination,  which  illustrate  the  march  of  events, 
and  rescue  the  past  history  of  man  and  of  nadons  from  being  lost  in  oblivion: 
There  is  no  tale  so  obscure  orhyperbolicaily  involved  in  the  mythology  of  the 
early  ages,  that  it  may  not  proVe  capable  of  serving  usefully  in  ati  illustration 
or  evidence  when  judiciously  compared  with  parallel  statements. 

The  public  are  therefore  greatly  indebted  to  those  patrons  of  sden6e,  and 
those  learned  societies,  who  laboriously  exercise  themselves  in  the  collection 
of  such  materials.  We  live  at  a  time,  when  more  important  and  valuable 
records  are  placed  within  our  reach,  than  at  any  former  period,  in  tins  or  any 
other  country.  The  East  has  become  manifestly  a  point  of  great  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  literature;  hitherto  the  stores  of  Sanscrit  learning  have 
been  the  chief  study,  while  enough  has  been  done  in  the  language  and  sacred 
books  of  the  Indo-Chinese  kingdoms  to  show  how  materially  they  are  interwoven 
with  the  principles  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  paganism.  Whether  Buddhism  or 
Brannnism  be  entitled  to  tiie  priority  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  a  question  not^ 
yet  decided ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  the  doctrines 
and  compoutions  of  the  Indo-Chinese  writers,  no  less  than  in  the  Sanscrit, 
are  contained  moel  valuable  and  important  materials  for  the  philosopher  and 
the  scholar. 

The  career  of  war  has  led  our  armies  into  one,  and  that  a  principal  state  of 
these  regions— -the  empire  of  AvSi  the  literature  of  which  was  declared  by  the* 
late  Dr.  Leyden  to  be  peculiarly  rich,  and  especiailiy  in  historical  works.  On* 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Bachanan,  he  states,  that  tiie  Birmans  have'various  bis- 
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tones  of  diffirfent  dynasties  of  their  princes,  and  he  adds:  ^  these  people  have 
translated  histories  of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Kathee,  Koshan-pjree,  Pagob,  SaTmmay  and  Laynss^n:  they  ha^e  abo  no« 
nerow  woAs  on  aslnmomy,  mytfaoi<^»  nMdicine  and  hm;  who  a  variety 
of  poems  and  songs,  and  eren-  nalakaa  wiiiAh  may  be  derived  from  Sanscrit 
|raditipn»  as  the  adventures  of  Rama  in  lianka  are  favourite  topics,  in  their 
dramas."  In  evidence  of  these  facta,  Dr,  Leyden  has  supplied  a  list  of  nm 
Jess-  than  thirty-six  highly  popular  works,  some  purely  mythological,  and 
others  cheritr4s  of  the  historical  class, 

^  After  this  bqef  sketch  of  the  ladoi-Chinese  literature,  it  may  not  be  impefu 
tinent  to  present  their  leading  ideas  on  the  principal  mythological  personages 
ft£  their  andeat  theogony,  whereby  the  advantage  of  examining  their  character 
and  import  is  demonstrated. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  a  series  of  qoeiries  which  were 
aidHaitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Buddhist  priests  in  Ceylon,  and  the  answers 
srere  given  from  the  contents  of  their  most  esteemed  manuscripts.  These 
documents,  fortunately  for  literature,  became  the  property  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  who  has  uniformly  shewn  himself  no  less  able  to  appreciate  their 
jvaltt^  than  possessed  with  the  desire  of  liberally  applying  them  to  the  public 

The  .first  point  which  strikes  the  mind  on  examining  the  doctrine  of  Bud- 
^ism,  is  die  account  which  it  exhibits  of  the  nature  of  their  gods,  wherewith 
the  heavens  are  peopled. 

These  gods  are  declared  to  be  immaterial,- are  in  truth  spirits:  the  definition 
is  singular.  •  **  They.came  spontaneously  (self-existent)  into  vision,  and  being 
fter^  apporiUon,  there  appears  no  parent  for  a  god."  . 

Qf  these  gods,  Maha  Brahma  is  supreme,  inhabiting  the  sixteenth  or  hig^ieat 
h^ven,  and  is  declared  to  be  the  very  god,  Sahan-Pati  Maha  Brahma.  The 
personage  next  in  importance,  at  least  as  concerns  the  mundane  system,  ia 
Sekkraia,  the  chief  god  of  the  heaven  Deiwo  Lowa,  but  not  for  the  sixteen 
beavens :  Iswam-  and  Maheswara  govern  the  earth  as  inferior  deities  to  Sek* 
l^raia^  who  indeed  performs  a  most  important  part  in  the  Buddhist  theogony. 
Wiswakarma,  the  Mulciber  or  Vuk  anof  India,  is  declared  to  be  his  artisan  | 
and  in  the  furious  contest  of  the  rebel  Assouras,  or  evil  demons,  to  recover 
iMir  pnt^'W  heaven,  Sekknua  received  the  Chakkra  Wahdla,  or  bickering 
Ogfatning,  from  WLswakarm^,  who  invented  these  formidable  arms  for  his  use 
(as  the  Lemniap  Artisan  forged  the  bolts  of  Jove) ;  whereby  he  totally  discom^ 
fited  and  routed  the  rebel  demons,  and  became  king  of  the  gods  of  the  heaven 
Tawoo  Pdwo  Lowa. 

Still  Sekkraia  has  to  preserve  his  worlds  firom  the  m^ty  one,  the  rebel 
Assoura,  who  lurks  under  the  maha  maya  paiicwatte,  or  worid*stone;  ever 
)vatching  for  a  moment^s  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  guardian  gods,  whereby 
he  may  regun  his  lost  power.  Against  this  evil  the  vigilance  of  four  heavenly 
guards  is  exerted  to  notify  the  slightest  effort  of  the  demon  to  Sekkraia,  by 
whose  power  he  b  instantly  secured  in  his  stony  prison. 

How  very  closely  these  incidents  coincide  with  the  Titanian  wiirs  !— those 
rebel-^ants,  struck  down  by  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove,  and  buried  undel" 
mountain-rocks,  beneath  which  they  struggled  «aihly 'to  free  themselves !  Thus 
they  were  feigned  to  wrestle  with  their  doom,  and  thereby  to  odcasion  the 
internal  fir^  and  earthquakes  of  Trinacria;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
Assouras  are  jnade  to.cfisturb  the  repose  of  heaven,^  and  tQ  calf  for  continacd' 
watphfulness.  -v 


Sefikramw  repi'fetelftibd  ti  htnng  delegated  of-ddiveredtlie  tutdaty  charge 
of  Ceylofij  or  Laanka  Diva^  to  Wisnoo,  described  a&  tiTing-on  the  inoiuitaitt 
Waykoote^'in  the  wHdernees  of  DambediTa,  called  Hkamala  wanna,  2fM 
years  and  ^hs  Biontba  Heven  days  sinee  t  this  epoch -was  staled  as  an  hbtoite 
fiicty  and-  was  so  reckoned  by  tiie  priest  who  furnished  parts  of  these  explana* 
iions,  as  he  extracted  from  their  bodis  the  date»  on  the  l^h  of  Norembet 
1818.        .       . 

The  gods  are  further  declared  to  be  subject  to  death^^-^hat  is,  to  a  change 
of  state :  for  d^th  as  destruction,  or  cessation  of  existence,  is  uidcnowtt  in 
Bttddhism.    They  are  said  to  hare  acquired  their  stations  from  good  deeds 
done  on  earth;  it  wiH  also  hereafter  be  seen  that  they  are  represented  as  in^ 
terfering  with  the  formation  of  man  and  woman.    Can  any  language  mora 
liccurately  delineate  this  short  analysis  of  the  deities  of  Buddhism  than  the 
Ibllowii^.  passage  of  the  Greek  poet  Hesiod  ?    ^  When  the  mortal  remains  of 
those  who  floorbhed  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earthy 
their  sonls^  hecame  beneficent  demons ;  still  hovering  over  the 'world  which 
they  had  once  inhabited,  and  still  watching  as  guardians  over  the  affidrs  of 
rteiii    These^  dothed  m  tMn  air,  and  rapicyy  fitting  through  every  regioir  of 
the  earth,  possess  the  royal  privilege  of  eoiiferripg  wealth,  and  of -piroteeting 
the  administration  of  justice."— Hesiod,  Op.  ^.  t.  vA90.  >     ' 

'  To  oondade  this  short  sketch  of  the  gods  :«-^ey  are  declared  capable  of 
last  and  of  adultery^  and  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  described  by  reference 
to  the  senses.    The  word  "  gods,"  translated  into  Cingalese,  means  **  those 
Who  enjoy  happiness,^  whidi  k>ear8  the  precise  meaning  of  the  foregoing 
qaetatiom  ......  ^^ 

•  Although,  in  these  short  extracts',  much -is  omitted  of  the  detafls  of  the 
goda  which  might  illustrate  the  subject^  what  is  narrated  (for  it  fis  only 
intended  to  give  the  general  scope  of  their  nature,  not  their  names,  or  actiont) 
Nearly  suffices  to  shew,  that  their  deities  bear  no  stamp 'or  impress  of  that 
eubUi^e  and  awfiil  being  from  whom  the  worlds  take  their  existence:  Malnt 
findiam  is  described  in  the  most  exalted  terms,-  but  notwithstanding  it  is  clear 
Ihereis  no  attribute  in  it  of  deity.  They  are  not  woiahipped,  nor  have  they 
tamplies;  they  appear  aofely  ns  anoetirai  thddeei  and  are  invested,  amid  aH 
their  elevation,  willh  human  passions. 

The  Buddha  is  superior  to  the  gods,  even  to  Maha  Brahma,  who  is  reprd* 
sented  to  descending  fiom  the  behest  heavens,  and  attending  at  the  birth  of 
Goufsinar  to  be  entided  to  become  Buddha  he  must  incamatein  flesh,  and 
h*  h&m  t  mtau  Whence  earner  this  stngulan  and  striking  coincidence  with 
SctH>tttral  facts,  unless  we  trace  it  up  to,  and  rest  it  upon,  the  primary  pro^ 
Auseof  a  son  to  be  bom,  who  should  crush  the  serpent's  head?  Hence 
lows  llie  dfumofbdngto  this  great  and  mighty  one  among  the  first  conquerors 
•f  the  earth,  the  Ninus  df  the  Assyrian  dynasties,  the  Phris,  or  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt^  and  the  system  of  Avatars.  '.  : 

-  Buddha  is  stated  to  have  acqitfred  Us  privieges  by  abstaining  from  idi 
sensual  pleasures,  by  mortification  atid  selif-denial,.  and  a  variety  of  acts 
dscisid  praiseworthy  and  -  meritorious,  wherewith  sundry  treatises  are  filled  : 
fhsy  ai«  oariouSt.and  interesting,  as  ducidatibg  various  points  of  ancient 
belief  a«id'pi^tice«  Buddha' is  aUe  to  tell  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
fbturey^for  such  his  name  impHies;  Among^is  qualities  are  *  the  fbroJuiowledge 
^  the  4>irth,  the  cre^tioui  and  destruction  of  the  world;'*  the  power  ''  of 
kHDwiBg  tile-  beMTls  of  every  other ;   of  discovering  the  shapes  mhabited  in' 

fNMt  transn^^rMioBs.'* 

In 
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Iq  ,tra«  Bttddhiit  doctrine^  there  n.  no  sucb  term  m  **  crai&n  of  the 
world :"  the  BuddhiaU  declare  it  to  have  -self-existed  finom  eternity;  and  whet  is 
Kere.put  down  as  creaium,  in  the  original  means  "  the  rising  oJf  the  world;** 
es  if>  after  having  run  through  its  stage  of  existeoce,  it  had  been  submerged 
under  Uie  waters  of  the  great  abyss ;  whence,  after  the  term  of  its  absorpUon 
m  the  plastic  fluid  had  been  ftdfiUed,  it  again  arises  in  new  birth,  exhibiting 
the  deities,  great  and  subordinate ;  men,  animals,  and  plants,  as  at  the  first, 
to  fulfil  another  series  of  existence.  *        - 

;  We  hear  Very  little  of  Buddha  in  hi^  highest  quality  of  oroniaciepce,  and 
the  ^ost  zealous  Buddhists  are  soon  brought  to  acknowledge  a  period 
eaferior  to  his  power  or  existence :  his  knowledge  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  Metemp^ehositf  of  which  Buddhism 
b  the  true  parent,  and  which  invests  him  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
stages  of  existence  during  the  ages  that  he  has  passed  on  earth.  Pythagoras 
exhibited  ,the  same  cUum  in  his  doctrines,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Ionic  school 
Ibund  their  best  support  in  the  subtle  and  elaborate  metaphysics  of  Indian 
doctrine.  .  ^ 

-  The  most  extraordinary  and  refined  part  of  Buddhist  faith,  is  the  sta^  of 
Nirwan  or  Nigban,  declared  to  be  *' annihilation,  non-existence,  perfect 
liappiness,  perfect  bliss :"  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  terms  often  used 
for  this  great  and  highest  good,  as  the  Buddhist  books  declare  it,  they  use 
such  phrases  in  other  parts  as  induce  the  probable  supposition,  that  it  is  not 
**  annihilation,"  according  to  our  conception  of  it,  but  a  significant  expression 
of  an  absorpHoHs  inio  tkejinal  great  anima  mundi,  aud  a  re$t  from  aUfiurther 
ehange  or  trammigraUjTif  trial.  This  is  a  doctrine  too  sublime  for  any  but 
the  chosen  disciple  of  the  Muni,  or  great  teacher,  and  therefore  it  is  veiled 
from  vulgar  and  unbelieving  minds:  for  it  is-  declared  in  one  of  their  books^ 
that  no  one  can  understand  the  meaning  of  Nivani  who  is  unskilled  in  the 
Buddhist  fiilth.  A  phrase  in  itself  absurd,  if  the  tenet  only  defined  annihi^ 
lation,  absolute  and  perfect.  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Buddhists  are  too  keen  and  too  practised  reasoners  not  to  see  the 
manifest  bearing  upon  the  supremacy  of  their  Buddha,  if  they  by  any  means 
admitted  into  their  system  a  state  or  deity  which  exempted  beings  for  ever 
from  any  operative  change,  and  awarded  an'  eternity  of  nncfaangeable  happi» 
ness,  while  Buddha  and  his  worlds  are  going  on  in  a  series  of  painful 
revolutions.  The  truth,  however,  which  they  seek  to  hide,  appears  to  be 
demonstrated  by  Nivani,  and  cleariy  evidences  that  there  is  lurking  in  the 
system  of  Buddhism  a  higher  principle  still,  a  chief  of  gods,  a  soblim^  one 
and  alone,  which  will  Imk  this  ancient  faith  with  the  firstideas  in  the  early  ages 
of  man^s  existence.  The  acts  of  Buddha,  and  the  various  miracles  which  n*ifndf?d 
bb  appearances  in  Ceylon,  merit  a  distinct  examination ;  they  bear,  in  many 
particulars,  strong  concurrent  approximation  to  the  early  Mosaic  accounts, 
more  so  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  Bastem  doctrine.  Meantime  the  ' 
present  imperfect  sketch  may  serve  to  shew  in  .how  many  wnd  striidqg  psirtieu- 
lars  the  Pantheon  of  Greece  and  Rome  concurs  with  the  long  established  and 
deeply  rooted  principles  of  Buddhism.  One  important  subject  of  thought  so 
strongly  deserves  the  attention  of  that  learned  and  distinguished. body  who 
guide  the  public  opinion  on  Eastern  literature^  that  it  seems  the  iofloeiKOand' 
interest  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  cannot'  he  too 
earnestly  or  instantiy  exercised  upon  its  realization.  The  eveate  of  the  recent, 
glorious  war  with  Birmah  has  thrown  into  th^  hands  of  fin^ieh  ofiiceni  an 
immense  Bttmber  of  manuscripts,  many  o^  them  of  the  grcolciit  be«iity  and 

splendour; 
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eplendour ;  they  are  now  constantly  presenting  themselTes  to  notice  in  efery 
quarter  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  these' individuals;  the  ornamental^ 
appearance,  and  compact  and  portable  shape,  of  these  bundles  of  varnished 
and  embellished  palm-leaves,  render  them  objects  of  attractive  elegance,  and 
thus  (perhaps  rather  iinfortunately)  make  them  pleasing  memorials  of 
remembrance. 

A  few  months  will  disperse  fiur  and  wide,  and  for  ever,  these  valuable 
depontaries  of  the  science  and  history  of  a  great  people,  and  a  most  impor- 
tant opportunity  of  collecting  together  a  perfect  library  of  Birroan  writings  is 
passing  away,  never  to  be  recalled ;  the  value  and  the  useTuIness  of  these 
ipanuscripts  are  so  apparent,  that  surely  i|  pithy  address  which  designated 
either  the  Museum,  our  grand  national  depositary,  or  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  as  a  select  d^pot,  to  receive,  under  certain  conditions,  these 
opima  tpaiia  of  war,  would  permit  the  approbation  and  patronage  of  numerous, 
individuals,  to  whom  these  manuscripts  must  be  t^  sealed  tongue.  Not  any  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  the  effort,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  procuring  for 
literature  so  large  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  kingdoms,  of  which  at  the  present  instajat  there  are  in  England 
audi  numerous  specimens  as  would  compose  a  collection  of  inestimable 
rarity  and  importance.  Whjit''  public  monument  would  more  illustriously 
confirm  the  warlike  successes  of  England  over  the  r^on  of  the  Mogas  of 
Mogadha,  than  such  a  depositary  of  the  writings  of  their  progenitors  ?  These 
liest  gifts  of  war  would  commence  a  more  grateful  contest,  and  by  them  might 
we  best  learn  how  to  conciliate  our  new  subject$|,  and  convert  them  into 
grateful  and  willing  allies. 

Were  the  individuals'  names  carefully  inscribed  on  the  manuscripts  pre- 
sented, sudi  a^ft  would  not  less  illustrate  the  liberality  than  the  valour  of 
die  donor;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  a  well-supported  appeal  to 
die  public  of  this  great  metropolis  would  produce  at  once  the  funds  requisite 
to  efiect  a  measure,  combining  the  advantages  of  knowlec^  and  intellectual 
improvement,  with  national  character  and  glory. 


MR.  MOORCROFT. 

To  ike  Ediior  o^  the  Amaiic  Jtwmal, 

Sni:  I  have  observed  a  paragraph  in  the  English  papers,  copied  from  a 
Russian  journal,  giving  an  account  of  the  murder  of  an  En^sh  traveller  of 
celdnrity,  named  Moneri^,  in  Tartary :  does  this  refer  to  Mr.  Moorerofl,  or 
to  SOQie  other  person?  A.  S. 

•«•  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  individual  referred  to  is  Mr.  Mooraoft,  wbote 
name  and  whose  fate  are  equally  misrepresented  in  the  paragraph,  which  bus  run  the 
found  of  the  English  pspen,  and  is  now  opoii  ils  trsvds  on  the  Continent.— JScf. 
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Sketckei  of  Perth,  from  the  Joumek  of  a   Traveller  in  the  EaH.    Two 

•   Volames.    Loadoii^  dvo.  1887< 

Curiosity  is  now  so  eager  in  quest  of  information  concernirig  **  tbe  land 
of  Roses  and  Nigbtingales,'*  that  the  British  public  will  probably  be  glad"  x>f 
any  contribution  that  will  tend  to  allay  it :  in  the  mendicant's  phrase,  *  the 
stniillest  donation  will  be  thankfully  received.**  Under  these  circumstances, 
memoranda  of  travels,  which  have  long  lain  by,  or  which  have  been  confined  to 
the  perusal  of  select  circles,  are  now  polished  up  and  prepared  for  the  eye  of 
the  world. 

It  is  probably  to  this  cause  that  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  work  before  us, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  we  have  met  with  for  some  timew 
I'he  writer,  it  will  be  soon  perceived  on  perusing  these  **  Sketches,"  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Persia  and  its  manners,  and  he  has  communicated 
what  his  experience  has  furnished  him  with,  in  a  style  at  once  so  lively  and  in- 
structive, diversifying  his  narrative  with  critical  remarks,  tales  and  romances 
f^om  the  treasures  of  Orientid  writers,  that  the  work  comprehends  the  most 
agreeable  features  6f  a  book  of  travels,  a  novel  or  romance,  and  a  selection  of 
Eastern  fables. 

As  the  nature  of  these  **  Sketches,**  which  are  in  some  measure  dtouHory, 
tilth otigh  the  writer  professes  to  follow  the  mission  to  the  Court  of  Teheran 
ih  1800,  from  Bombay  to  the  capital  of  Persia,  precludes  us  from'gfvihga 
systematic  review  or  epitome  of  them,  we  shall  endeayour  to  afford  the  reader 
8ueb  a  sample  as  may  give  him  a  s%ht  notion  of  the  style  and  character  of 
the  work.  Which  deserves  to  be  extensively  read. 

A  sprightly  introduction  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  in  which  the  author  relates 
t^at  he  had  long  meditated  this  publication  out  of  the  sketches  which  were 
contained  in  certain  trunks,  where  they  had  slumbered  undisturbed  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  decided  upon  undertaking  the  office  from  consijdting  the  fil, 
or  form  oi  divination  practised  in  Persia  ;  he  took  a  volume  of  Persian  poetry, 
shut  his  eyes,  opened  the  book,  and  counting  seven  pages  back,  read  the  first 
four  lines,  and  from  their  prophetic  language,  was  induced  to  despatdi  his 
MS.  forthwith  to  the  bookseller. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  foUowiog  refiecttona  occur: 

The  tastem  bemisphere  ^ntmofs  tolpave  a  certain  venefnbla^  with  M,  tn^i  /rqm  a 
belief  that  the  star  of  knowledge  first  enliglitaped  its  borison ;  children  delight  in  it 
fix>m  its  containing  tbe  encbantlng  tales ^f  the  '*  Tboutand  and  one  Nights;"  ladies 
admire  its  'fiowere<f  muftliDS,  rich  shawls,  pUre  pearls^  and  brilliant  diamonds  :  nier- 
cbab^  View  it  as  a  source  of  commercial  wealth ;  tbe  naturalist,  the  botanist,  and  the 
geologist,  search  its  plains, .  its  forest^  and  iti  mountains,  for  unicorns,  sptkeaaad, 
splendid  specimens  of  zeolite,  and  grand  basaltic  fonnatipns;  the  English  soldier 
looks  to  its  fields  for  a  biurest  of  reputation,  while  pious  missionaries  sally  foctb  witb 
more  than  military  seal,  to  reclaim  the  millions  of  the  J^ast'from  their  errors,  and 
direct  them  in  the  path  of  life. 

Almost  all  these,  however  different  their  objects,  concur  in  one  sentiment,  that  the 
rulers  of  tbe  £ast  are  despots,  and  their  subjects  slaves ;  that  the  fonner  are  cniel,  tbe 
latter  degraded  and  miserable,  and  both  equally  ignorant. 

The  author  of  the  **  Sketches  '*  is  very  full  and  mioute  on  the  aiibsect  of 
ceremonial  etiquette;  in  this  respect,  the  work  is  fit  to  be  a  manuai  for  am- 
bassadors.   Europeanfi  in  geneiiil  are  little  aware  of  the.iw^Qrt«M«  attMk^ 
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to  these  pmntB  fnPenui,  Mid  of  ihb  ilI-efl^oC»  proceeding  from  neglect  or 
^orance  iff  regard  to  them. 

Ceremonks  and  fbrms  have,  and  merit,  consideration  in  all  countries,  but  ]particti- 
larly  among  Asiatic  nations.  "With  these  tii6  intercourse  of  priratd  as '  well  as  publlii 
Itfe  IS  much  regulated  by'  their  diservancc.  From  the  spirit  and  decision  of  a  public 
Envoy  upon  such  points,  tbe  Persians  very  generally  foms-  (heir  opinion  of  (he  cha- 
racter, of  the  country  he  represents.  Tliis  fact  I  had  read  iq  books,  and  all  I  saw  con- 
vinced me  of  its  truth.  Fortunately  tlic  Elchee  (Envoy)  had  resided  at  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  India,  whose  usages  arc  very  similar.  He  was,  therefore,  deeply  versed 
in .  that  important  science  denominated,  **  K&ida^Hiishest-oo-berkh&st,*'  (or  th^  art 
fitting  and  rising),  in  which  is  included  a  knowledge  of  tite  forms  and  manners  ot 
good  society,  and  particularly  those  of  Asiatic  kings  and  their  courts.  ' 

He  was  quite  aware,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Persia,  of  the  consequence  of  every  Aep 
he  took  on  such  delicate  points ;  be  was  therefore  anxious  to  Ught  all  his  battles  re^ 
garding  ceremonies  before  be  came  near  the  footstool  of  royalty.  We  were  conse^ 
quently  plagued,  from  die  moment  we  landed  at  Abusheher  till  we  reached  Shirax^ 
with  daily,  almost  hourly  drilling,  that  we  miglit  be  perfect  in  our  demeanour  at  alt 
places,  and  under  all  circumstances.  We  were  carefully  instructed  where  to  ride  in  k 
procession,  where  to  stand  or  sit  within-doort,  when  to  rise  from  our  seats,  how  far  to 
advance  to  meet  a  visitor,  and  to  what  part  of  the  tent  or  house  we  were  to  follow  hiin 
when  he  deported,  if  he  was  of  sufficient  rank  to  make  us  stir  a  step. 

The  regulations  of  our  risings  and  standings,  and  movings  and  re-scatings,  were 
however  of  comparatively  less  importance  than  the  time  and  manner  of  smoking  out 
kclU&ns  and  taking  our  coffee.  It  is  quite  astonishing  bow  much  depends  upon  coffee 
and  tobacco  in  Peraia.  Men  are  gratified  or  offended,  according  to  the  mode  irt  whfcft 
these  favourite  refreshments  are  offered.  You  welcome  a  visitor,  or  send  hfm  off,  by 
(he  way  in  which'  you  call  for  a  pipe  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  you  marlb,  in  the  most 
miiiote  mm'oer,*  cveiy  «hade  of  Mteation  and  coABid^aiioB,  by  the  mode  in  wbid^  be  is 
iftated.  If  he  be  above  yov,  you  present  thoe  nefredimepta  yourself,  and  do  ji^ 
jjfaMake  tUl  commanded :  if  equaH  you  exchange  pipes,  and  present  him  with  coffee^ 
.taklqg  tbe  next  cup* yourself  :  if  a  little  belpw  you,  and  you  wish  to  pay  him  attention^ 
•jrov  leave  him  to  (meke  his  own  pipe,  but  tbe  servant  gives  Wm,  according  .to  your 
condescending  nod,  tbe  first  cup  of  coffee :  if  much  inferior,  you  keqp  your  dls^ce  and 
maintain  your  rank,  by  taking  tbe  first  cup  of  coffee  yourself,  and  then  dfr^ctbig  die 
.servant  by  a  waye  of  the  band  to  help  the  guest. 

When  a  visitor  arrives,  the  coffW  and  pipe  are  calfed  Ibr  Co  weloom«  liim  if  m  «MMMd 
call  for  these  articles  announces  that  he  may  depart ;  but  this  part  of  the  cenemohy  latfts 
according  to  the  relative  rank  or  intiinacy  of  (he  f  aftfas.' 

'  The  manaer  in  which  the  Envoy  resctited  ik  want  of  respect  is  flhewts  inr  thfc 
Ibllbwing  occurrence  : 

.The  Elcbee,  on  entering  this  apartment,  taluted  the  Prince^  and  tlien  wtalfctd  np'^ 
ins  appointed  stfat;  but  tbe  master  of  the  ceremonies  pointed  to -one  lewes,  attd-oti 
seetog  the  Elcbee  took  no  notice  of  his  signal,  he  interposed  his  peraon  iMtsneafann 
and  ti»piMe  stated'  in  the  pMigfato,  il«re  h^  kefit  bis -positipfiy  fiaced  asu  statue^  and 
is:  his  torn  paid  no  atMnliBD  to  the  £I«bee,  who  waved  his  l^aad  for  him  to  go  4>n  on? 
•iAe.  'Shm  sim  tb«  crisis  of  the  battle.  .'Qie  SWhee  looked  to  the  aunister^  but  he 
ilood  nwtt^  wfth  biahands  cuostedbefinpe  bis  body,  Isoking  4omn  tm  the  iuu^Mt.  The 
young  Prince,  who  had  hitherto  been  •^  silent  and  digniied  as  the  others,  now  requesUid 
4iM£ltfa^  tirbto  anted  ^  %faicbtbe  hmtr,  «A«kiiig;#  J^sr  bov  to  hiar,  and  kwking  «rith 
no  lii^t  ^TiygNr^r^  U  .tbs  mimaltof^  .comptied  witb.  Coffee  and  pipes  were  banded 
rami  ;•  b«i  as  ■ooo  as  tbaicMemkwy  n^  over,  aad  hefoi*  the  second  course  of  re- 
DnsbmeatB  were  mailed  for,  tlwEUab^ereqMMled  tba  Prin^  tv*  gve  him  leave  to  de- 
part;  and  %riCfaonft  waiting  "a  taplyi  aitase  and  feti^ldp 

TlteJfiaiitetBMig'vatfMvjiifrsrr^ig^  luid  bai«C  npuked  ln,aa  adv«i»^  b^-madp 
pk  m  avfUlnitfn,  anil  MaboaiBd '  Siitfear  Kkas,  tb«  Mebntodar^to  %)eak  .to  thp 
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iHcM';  but  Im  irai  Mid  to  muam,  and  tell  Ghcriglr  All  Khn,  <'  IVeilM  Bifiiili  B»- 
pRsentative  would  not  wait  at  Shins  to  receive  a  second  iaault.  Say  to  him,"  he  addai^ 
**  that  regaid  to  the  King,  who  Js  absent  Arom  hia.  dominions,  prevented  my  showing 
disrespect  to  bis  son,  who  is  a  mere  child  ;  I  therefore  seated  myself  for  a  monwDt  v 
but  I  have  no  consideration  for  his  minister,  who  has  shown  himself  alike  ignoraiit  of 
what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  by  breaking  his  agreement 
with  a  foreign  £nvoy." 

The  Elchee  mounted  bis  horse,  afWr  delivering  this  message,  which  be  did  in  • 
loud  and  indignant  tone,  and  rode  away  apparently  in  a  great  rage.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  confusion  to  which  his  strong  sense  of  the  indignity  put  upon  him  threw  thoee 
whoa  moment  before  were  pluming  themselves  on  the  clever  manner  by  which  they  had 
compelled  him  to  seat  himself  fully  two  feet  lower  on  the  carpet  than  he  had  baigained 
for.  Meersds  and  Omr&hs  came  gallopping  one  after  another,  pmying  different  per% 
sons  of  hii  suite  to  try  and  pacify  them.  The  latter  shook  their  beads ;  but  those  whg 
solicited  them  appeared  to  indulge  hopes,  till  they  heard  the  orders  given  for  the  imme- 
diate movement  of  the  English  camp.  All  was  then  dismay :  message  after  message 
was  brought  deprecaUng  the  Elchee's  wrath.  He  was  accused  of  giving  too  muG& 
importance  to  a  trifle :  it  was  a  mistake  of  my  lord  of  the  ceremonies ;  would  his  dis- 
grsce— his  punishment-^the  bastinado—putting  his  eyes  out — cutting  off  his  head, 
satisfy  or  gratify  the  off^ded  Eldiee?  To  all  such  evasions  and  propositions  the  Envoy 
returned  but  one  answer :  '<  Let  Clienigh  Ali  Khan  write  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
has  broken  his  agreement,  and  that  he  entreats  my  forgivenesa;'  if  such  a  p^per  is 
brought  me,  I  remain  ;  if  not,  I  march  from  Shiraa.** 

Every  effort  was  tried  in  vain  to  alter  this  resolution,  and  the  mhiister,  seeing  no 
escape,  at  last  gave  way,  and  sent  the  required  apology,  adding,  if  ever  it  reached  his 
Majesty's  ear  that  the  Elchee  was  offbnded,  no  punishment  would  be  deemed  too  severe 
for  thoee  who  had  ruffled  hia  Excdlency*8  temper  or  hurt  his  feelings. 

So  exact  are  the  notions  of  the  Persians  as  to  these  friT<dotts  8id)ject8y  tbat^ 
it  appears,  when  the  Envoy  reached  Teheran,  a  Meerza  endeavoured  to  re- 
gulate his  dress,  and  produced  pictures  of  aaibassadors  who  had  visited  Persia 
many  centuries  ago,  amongst  which  was  the  portrait  of  the  English  repci^ 
aentative,  supposed  to  be  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of 
Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  which  the  Meerza  wished  the  Envoy  to  adopt,  **  as 
his  Majesty  desired  to  follow  in  all  potnta  the  usages  of  the  Suflavean  Kings» 
oAce  they  well  understood  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne  of 
Persia  !*• 

Our  author,  spealdng  of  the  plundering  tribes  of  Perria,  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Toorkomans,  which  is,  however,  too  long  for  insertion. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  we  are  favoured  with  a  very 
amusuig  discussion  respecting  the  mode  in  which  Oriental  females  are 
treated.  After  describing  the  tomb  of  Fatimapool-Masoomafa,  at  Koom,  the 
author  says: 

I  have  had  flvquent  discuaatoDs  with  my  Persian  ftiends  upon  the  gencnd  condilkMi 
of  die  feimale  sex  in  thia  country ;  and  cannot  better  illustrate  the  subject  than  fay  re^ 
lating  what  passed  on  an  occaaion  when  I  made  a  violent  attack  on  their  uaages  in*Aia 
particular,  and  brought  diem  into  strong  contraat  vrith  those  of  the  civfliaed  aaliona  of 
Europe. 

I  began  by  atadng^  that  by  making  alavea  of  one  half  of  die  creation,  they  mads 
tyranu  of  dieother.  «<  I  am  only  surprised,*'  I  aaid,  <<  how  your  females  can  bear  ikm 
subjecdon  and  confinement  to  which  they  are  doomed.  Howomr  Cfariatian  bdiea  wenrid 
acorn  such  restraints  \  Their  minds  are  cultivated  aa  careftiUy  aa  tfaoae  of  theSr  fBth«% 
brothers,  or  husbands,  who  trust  for  their  good  oonduot  to  their  aenae  of  viit^e  and 
religioo,  mfaer  than  to  atroog  doors  and  high  vndls.  We  deswe,'*  I  added,  ««tfaBt 
those  who  share  our  pleaaures  and  our  toib  should  be  acqaahiM  wfl*  thaimM  i» 
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which ihcy  !!▼•,  dwt  w«  vpjr  poMts  not.ooly  «ti  dflfeciiMftto .wM|^  but  wn  fntoMigmi 
fikBd.  .  -  ,  ^ 

**  Yoor  MahooMdtti  ladict,  on  the  coiitnrj»  am  shot. up  like  wild  enia^ :  whiiat 
moving  firom  one  indoMire  to  another  .they  trnvel  in  a  curtained  carriage ;  or,  if  walkp 
iiig,  they  an  enveloped  in  robee  which  merely  admit  of  their  breathing  and  seeing 
their  way  through  smaU  eye-windows.  .  Berides,  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  com- 
munication but  with  their  husbands,  duldren,  or  slaves.  What  with  flattering  ona^ 
coaxing  anoAer,  beating  a  tfatrd,  and  fighting  a  fourth,  these  ladies  musthaya  a  fine 
time  of  it  in  this  world ;  and  as  to  the  neit,  though  they  are  not  denied  Pamdue  as  we 
Europeans  often  erroneously  believe^  they  are  only  promised,  es  a  reward  for  the  most 
pious  life,  hidf  those  blessings  which  await  the  Tirtuous  of  the  male  part  of  thecrsation  !*' 
,  '<  Your  females,"  I  said,  '*'  are  married  while  mere  cbildrep,  and  the  consequence 
is,  lfae)f  are  old  women  ^t  twenty-five*  This  furnishes  you  with  an.  excuse  for  forming 
other  conneuoas,  and  treating  your  first  wives  with  neglect.** 

This  attack  vras  listened  to  with  ^rroptoms  of  impatience;  every,  one  seemed  *nTifflit 
to  answer,  but  precedence  was  given  to  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  and  the  ladies  of  his  counliy 
could  not  have  had  a  better  advocate. 

'<  Really,  Sir,  you  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  of  the  condition  of  our  women. 
In  this,  as  ih  many  other  instances,  where  our  religion  or  our  customs  are  oonoemedy 
vulgar  errors  pass  from  one  to  another  till  they  are  believed  by  all.  Many  persons  in 
England  imagine  tint  a  pigeon  was  taught  to  pick  peas  fhmi  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
wlio  thought  he -might  succeed  by  tiiis  device  in  persuading  the  ignorant  that  the  pigeon 
was  a  celestial  messenger.  They  also  say  that  his  tomb  at  Mecca  is  supported  between 
-heaven  and  earth  by  means  of  a  loadstone.  If  true,  it  would  be  a  mirscle;  but  it  is 
not  true:  nevertheless,  people  believe  it,  and  the  more  readily,  because  it  is  wonderful. 
Now,"  said  Jaffier,  "  it  is  the  same  with  half  the  stories  about  our  women.  Why,  I 
am  told,  it  is  a  common  belief  .with  you  that  Mahomed  has.  declared  women  have 
no  souls !  If  you  read  the  Koran,  you  will  find  that  our  prophet  not  only  ranks  vromen 
with  men  as  true  believers,  but  particularly  ordains  that  they  shall  be  well  treated  and 
respected  by  their  husbands;  he  has  indeed  secured  that  1:^  estabUshtng  their  right  to 
dowers  as  well  as  to  claims  of  inheritance.  He  also  has  put  it.  out  of  the  power  of  a 
hnsband  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  his  wife^  unless  he  can  {Hnoduce  four  witnesses  of  her 
gilllt;  andsfaould  he  have  witnessed  that  himself,  he  must  swear  four  times  to  the  httf 
and  then  by  a  fifth  oath  imprecate  the  wrath  of  God  if  he  is  a  liar.  Even  after  this,  if 
the  wife  goes  through  the  same  ceremony,  and  imprecates  the  wmlfa  of  God  upon  her 
head  if  her  husband  does  not  swear  Iklsely,  her  punishment  is  averted ;  or  if  she  is  di- 
vorced, her  whole  dower  must  be  paid  to  her,  though  it  involve  the  husband  in  ruhi 
What  protection  can  be  more  eflnectual  than  this? 

**  Hien  a  woman  who  is  divorced  may  niarry  again  after  four  mondis,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  soon  enough.  These  widows,  I  assure  you.  Sir,  when  they  have  a  good 
dower,  aro  remarkable  for  consulting  their  own  judgment  as  to  a  second  choice;  they 
are  not  like  young  ^ddy  giris,  who  are  guided  by  their  parents  or  the  reports  of  old 
nurses  or  match-maken.** 

"  You  English  take  your  ideas  of  the  situation  of  females  in  Aria  from  what  yon 
hear  and  read  of  the  harems  of  kings,  rulers,  and  chiefs^  who  being  absolute  over  both 
the  men  and  women  of  their  territories,  indulge  in  a  plurality  of  wives  and  nuatfesses. 
TIksb,  undoubtedly,  are  immured  within  high  walls,  and  are  kept  during  life  like 
slaves ;  but  you  ought  to  recollect,  that  the  great  and  powerful,  •  who  have  such  esta- 
blishments, aro  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  thousand  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  If  a  person  of  inferior  tank  marry  a  vromanof  respectable  connexions,  she 
beeomea  mistrcM of  his  family ;  andshould  he  have  only  one  houses  he  cannot  plac^ 
another  on  an  equality  without  a  certainty  of  involving  himself  in  endless  trouble  and 
▼untion*  if  not  disgrace.  The  dower  usually  settled  upon  such  a  hu]y,  added  to  other 
P>**i^B^  and  an  unlimited  authority  over  her  children  and  servauts,  give  her  much 
importance;  and  she  is  supported  by  her  relations  in  the  assertion  of  every  rig^t  with 
.whidi  custom- haa  invested  her. 

"  With 


^"Whh  regani'  to  lAefty,  itich  ft  My  etm  not  only  go  to  llie  pnblie  battybat  liie 
▼iaits  for  one  or  two  days,  as  the  chooses,  at  the  house  of  her  father,  brother,  sister,  ot 
son. '  She  not  only  goes  to'  all  ttiese' plaecs  nnnUendfeci,  bnt  her  husband's  Ibllowtng  her 
would  be  dtetmed  an  nnpardovMSblb  introsion.  Then  she  has  viritiofs  at  home ;  fticmlB^ 
musicians,  and  dancers ;  the  husband  cannot  enter  the  lady's  part  of  the  house  without 
giWng  nodce.  I  only  wtsh,**  said  Jafler  All,  laiigbiiig,  **  yon  contd  see  the  bold 
Mustering  gentlenian  of  the  merddneh  In  the  ladles'  apattmeikit ;  you  would  hiudly 
bdiere  him  to  be  the  sairte  person.  Tho  momitot  his  fbot  crosses  tUe  threshold,  every 
thing  reminds  him  he  is  no  longer  lord  and  master ;  cfaildriDn,  amaniB,  and  slaves  look 
alone  to  the  lady.  In  short,  her  authority  is  paramoont:  when  she  is  in  good-hnmouf, 
every  tfahig  goes  on  well;  and  when  in  bad,  notbihg  goes  right  It  is  very  well  for 
grandees,  who,  besides  power  and  weakh,  have  separate  houses  and  establishmMts, 
and  are  above  aH  regard  for  law  and  usage,  to  have  haretns,  and  wives,  and  fonal^ 
slaves ;  but  for  others,  though  they  may  try  the  ei|K9inient;  it  can  never  answer  ;*' 
and  be  idiook  his  head,  apparently  with  that  sincere  convictibn  which  is  the'  result  of 
experience. 

The  conversation  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  we  would  recommend  those 
who  have  adopted  the  vulgar  notions  respecting  the  condition  o(  women  io 
the  East  (generally)  to  give  it  an  attentive  perusal. 

A  limitatioa  by  law,  as  to  the  number  of  wives  a  person  may  choose  to 
keep,  is,  indeed,  repugnant  to  the  understanding  of  a  Persian.  Our  author 
relates'  that,  when  the  Envoy  enjoyed  an  interview  with  the  Shah,  his  Majesty 
inquired  whether  it  was  really  true  that  th6  King  of  England  had  but  one 
wife ;  he  had  heard  it  stated,  but  could  not  believe  it.  The  Envoy  replied^ 
that  no  Christian  Prince  could  have  more ;  and  as  to  entertaining  ladies  upon 
any  other  footing,  **  our  gracious  King,  George  the  Third,*^  said  the  Envoy; 
**  is  an  example  to  his  subjects  of  attention  to  morality  and  religion  in  this 
respect,  as  in  every  other.'^  His  Persian  Majesty  observed,  with  a  laugh,  that 
this  might  be  very  proper,,  "but,''  added  he,  "  I  should  not  like  to  be  king  of 
£uch  a  country." 

His  Majesty  was  equally  inimical  to  other  customs  and  maxims  popular  in 
Eogland ;  it  required  much  explanation  to  make  the  Shah  understand  what 
was  meant  by  **  the  liberty  of  tiie  subject."  When  he  comprehended  the  de* 
llnidon  of  th^  phrase,  be  observed  that  the  King  of  England  was  only 
ir«l-iA<MiflP-#*<e9tw^"  corresponding  exactly  to  our  phrase  of  **  First  magiatrate 
of  the  country."  He  added,  with  a  smile,  "  such  a  condition  of  power  bah 
pernanenc^  but  it  has  no  enjoyment :  mine  is  enjoyment.  There  you  see 
Stdtman  Khan  Kajfr,  and  several  other  of  the  first  chiefs  of  the  Idngdom,— ^t 
can  cut  all  their  heads  off:  can  I  not  ?"  said  he,  addressing  them.  **  Point  of 
adoration  of  the  world,"  replied  they,  **  assuredl}',  if  it  be  your  pleasure.** 

The.  remarks  of  the  Shah  remind  us  of  that  made  by  a  Grand  Seignor, 
when  one  of  our  ambassadors,  explaining  to  him  the  constitution  of  the 
British  Parliament,  described  the  "  Opposition."  The  Turkish  monarch 
asked,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  why  the  King  of  England  did  not  send 
them^  the  bouHiriitg, . 

Having  occatton  ta  advert  to  the  changes  occurring  in  the  Court  of  Peraii^ 
between  the  author's  first  and  second  visits,  ha  gives  ns  a  Iktie  ias^t  into  .hif 
own.  opiniona  upon  a  subject  which  now  peisessea  poenliar  idteMst : 

f*  I  am  treading  on  forbidden  ground ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  polities :  if  I  hadi 
this  chapt^  might  be  more  amusing.  I  could  tell  of  French  and  Englidi  sdiemes  fb^ 
harlequin-changes,  which  were  to  leave  my  Persian  fHends  no  remains  of  baibaiisMt 
but  their  beards !  of  Bfahomedan  princes  trained  to  be  relbnnet<B,  of  tfie  sudden  intm- 
ducdon  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  roving  tribes  of  Tartsiy,  and  Ae  wild  mountainccA 

or 


^VtBkfh^onb^  hgr  iht  fnper  nt  of.m  for  nlUHiriml  |ihiMii,  [jifcri^J^ilil  n 
fimnti*  .  TUtm  — d.i— ay Anihur  tamiiptnirtioaB  inwi—i<ioyrov»lhi(t.fte  liiwdia 
*i«9e  iUmb  aaioilniclBd  or  cnliglitandi  nm  slgli^  f^  fi— tHthI  iM\  thi  tenfwiMja 
knplfiOife^oC  pan,  inl^  jnA{Mp«ry  •flMlaag^glv«iidisii9B».«a«of  glyfa  Mtioa,  kiii 
few  jBontiu*  ^     ..       t 

Tlih  WM  ■ottb^falliro  tfaatOTcb  ompMriniMHi.hud  bMoi  twedm  ftwini  fay  teir 
•idts  a  kiioirMgeaf  tbt  cIyiI  mmI  nalitvy  ots  of  fiMnope^  eliarti  iMid  been  niidi  to 
IfeAch  tbo  SdBnr— n  wonwdy <nd  llieis  aobkftto  onteMMid  dw !»«%  iBSlilBtMM)  IMM& 
goromiiBontaof  tho  nonq^dlioed  workL  The  wwnic  end^peoolmliag  Gibbon^  whev 
■peaking  of  the  etisiQpt,  cbaeraiy  '<  Oienlin  ei^s  that  EnropeeB  timvellfln  fasfia 
fyfiVmd  among  tl|e  Peraaae  ^one  ideea  of  the  fireedooL  and  mildaept  of  oar  gowenw; 
mcntt!  they  have  doae  dicin  a  wry  ill  ofiieei"  Tbb  amj  he-  too  aevere;  but  if  in^ 
alvuction  it  of  a  charecter  to  *>""»"»■>»  bappinesa,  witboot  fnrtbering  improremeBA,  b* 
i^rould  be  bold  who  aheuld  call  ita  blewing.  A  nedidne  pay  be  eKcalient  in  itodfy, 
yet,  ftom  the  pecutiar  babitaand  eoastitutio&  of  the  paAient»  i|  nay  act  aa  a  poiaoa. 
Theaaand  atany  similar  aentaDces  of  wisdom  I  b^ve  now  and  tiMn  nttciedy  iriien  irik- 
ing  about  tbe  propoaed  sudden  regeneration  of  the  Eastern  worid,  but  I  nerer  oopld 
obtain  a  bearing.  My  plans  of  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  change,  whicb  ware  not 
copiined  to  tbetsacbing  half  a  dosen  indiTiduals,  but  embraced  a  whole  people  in  tbeic 
•peretiony  have  been  ridiculed  aa  proying  nothing  but  tbe  eluggUshneas  of  my  under- 
standing. Wben  I  hare  pleaded  eiperienoe,  T  haTe  been  accused  of  giving  that  name 
to  prqudice;  my  toleration  of  systems  out  of  my  power  to  alter,  and  interwoven  with 
every,  feeling,  habit,  and  ei^oyment  of  the  communities  in.  which  they  prevail,  has  been 
i^erred  to  my  nartow  vieWsj  and  all  my  pretensions  to  discemikient  Imd  Judgttiept 
have  been  called  in  qnestion  fiectuse  I  have-  persuaded  mynU^  and  tried  to  perBoadtf 
ollieny  diat  Asiatics,  though  they  are  not  so  fair  aa  -we  are^  though. they,  are  of  • 
filTerent  religion^  apieak  a  diArent  language,  and  have  neAber  made  the  saaeadfanoes 
in  soienoe  Qor  in  Q^UiMtion,  are,  notwlthftttnding  these  dlsadvantagsa^  aoc  altogether 
destitutB  of  ..good  and  gvsat  qualities^  both  of  head  and  heaan 

Liable  as  I  am  to  such  accusations,'  J  must  cautiously  limit  myself  to  fiiCt^  trbicfa  ^ 
know  from  obasrvation,  or'  bate  hoard  from,  perKHM  wertby  of  credit  ^  but  should  my 
leader  detect  me  in  the  sjEn  of  taking  a  move  fiivouiahle  view  of  human  nature  than  it 
merits,  I  sbaU  hope  to  be  foigiven  ;  while  I  pray  that  the  stranger,  who  visits  the  land 
of  my  nadrity,  may  come  to  it  wiUi  a  mind  disposed  rather  to  dwell  on  its  green  and 
fertile  valleys^  than  upon  its  rugged  rocks  and  bleak  mountain^.  May  he  find  enough' 
of  sound  and  good  feeling  among  its  inhabitants  to  make  him  look  with  indulgence  on 
tbeir  faihngi  and  excesses.  If  he  quarrels  with  that  luxury  and  refinement,  which,  by 
anpplyin^  multiply  the  wants  of  med ;  if  be  doubts  the  good  of  many  of  die  lanTs  and 
inadtntions  which  belong  to  an  artificial  aoeiety,  tfa6  finane  and  workings  of  which  tiie 
labouf  of  a  life  would  not  enable  him  to  con^reliend,  may  he  contemplate  it  in  a 
spirit  of  humility,  which  rather  leads  him  to  question  tbe  correctness  of  his  o^m  judg- 
inent,  than  to  pronounce,  on  a  superficial  glance,  that  evei^  thing  it  wrong,  which  does 
not  accord  with  hb  own  habits  and  feelings. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Persians  towards  their  Inferiors  is  a.remarkable  tmil 
in  Ihab  cfaaraclers  it  is  elucidated  by  tbe  succeeKking,  Tery  just  remgrks  and 
distiiictioii0  3' 

'  fib^ee  Mahomed  Hooeein  ie  a  man  of  grant  rimpHcity  of  mannsfi,  iumI  neither  baa^ 
nor  pretends  to,  aay^of  that.wlt,  or  brilliiiftj  In.oonvenation,  ftr  which  mai^  o^  the 
•JBIaiiana  aae  ao  dathignfafaed.  Be  is  vMfafcr  dull  hi  company,  and  appeira  #bat  he 
naUy  is^  ai^hiftiDaB  of  b»eipest.  A^ IkfartI of  piih* <w dty  brtipk,6iMng  widirhiQ» 
was  surprised  to  bear  him  my  to  a  poor  man,  who  brought  a  pisir  of  slippeii  to  selli 
'*  SitdoEwn^  mf  honest  friend,  and  take^our  breakfim;  we.  will  baig^  about  die 

ilipficra  afterwaida.**  

Tbia  admission  of  inferion  to  their  society  St  meals  is  not,  'however,  uncommon  with 
hien  of  xalnk  in  Persia.    It  arises  out  of  a  sense  of.  the  sacred  duties  of  hospitality,  and 
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a«t  of  pmde^  If  tiMj  btw  not  Um  rcilily  of  dwi  faunililj  to  ttrongly  inrylctod  in  the 
Konn.  PfltMa,  tlMir  dmicter  «nd  condition  olfcn  dhpoee  tfaem  to  relax  with  Aoao 
liiin Birth  Iheaif  and  erai  'with  menial  lenranu,  whom  tiiey  admit  to  a  fioniliaritj  wUcli 
at  fint  iww  appaan  contradictofy  to  thoie  imprcnions  we  faaTO  of  tlmr  haoglitjr  clia- 
lacter.  I  was  one  day  almoet  reproached  by  Aga  Mecr,  on  account  of  the  difflnsnoe 
wUch  ha  obaenrtd  in  our  bdnAriour,-  to  tboie  of  our  oountfjoaen  who  were  below  us  in 
condition.  ^  Tou  ipeidiL  of  ^  your  conaidcfation  for  infcriof%"  Mid  be  to  nie»  *<  but  you 
keep  them  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  we  do.  Is  this  your  boasted  fteedom?*'  I 
told  him  that  it  was  exactly  our  boasted  fteedom  which  compelled  us  to  the  conduct  we 
obaenred.  .'V  Yon  are  so  daarified  in  Persia^"  said  I,  **  that  you  can  descend  from 
your  condition  as  you  like ;  a  man  bdow  you  wilLnever  presume  on  your  iainilieiily  so 
Ihr  as  to  think  himselfy  for  a  moment,'  on  tlie  same  krel  with  those  who  are  so  entirely 
dbtinct  fromhis  dsss  in  the  community.  In  England  we  ere  all  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,'  the  rights  of  every  man  are  the  same ;  the  differences  which  exist  ere  merely 
tboee  of  fortune,  which  place  us  in  the  relation  of  master  and  senrant ;  but  where  there 
is  no  odMr  distincliony  we  ere  obliged  to  presenre  that  with  care,  or  all  fiKms  and 
respects  would  aoon  be  lost.** 

It  18  from  DO  conviction  of  thdr  excellent  qualities  that  the  Persians  treat 
tlidr '  inferiors  with  fiimiliarity :  the  lower  orders,  and  especially  those  with 
whom  a  traveller  has  to  deal,  have  many  vices.  The  author  of  the  *'  Sketches,** 
however,  puts  thb  matter  upon  a  juster  footing  than  travellers  in  general,  who 
bitterly  complain  of  the  treachery  of  Persian  servants,  without  reflecting  upon 
the  reasons  which  a  foreigner  often  finds  in  England  to  tax, our  countrymen 
with  the  same  vice.  Inferences  from  particulars  to  generals  is  a  very  coznmbn 
but , a.ycry  uDJU^tow^od  of  reasoning.  • 

,  The  work  is  brought  abrupUy  to  a  close  with  the  following  remark :  "  My. 
cffints  to  amuse,  and  perhaps  inform  my  readers,  are  interrupted  by  circum- 
stances,  which,  though  ihey  forbid  a  promise,  warrant  a  hope  that,  if  we  are 
pleased  with  each  other,  we  may  meet  agu n.*' 

That  every  reader  of  the  work  will  be  pleased  widi  it  is  too  much,  perhaps, 
fbr  us  to  assert ;  but  thht  We  have  been  highly  pleased,  and  that  we  entertain 
die  hope  of  meeting  the  author  again,  we  can  say  with  truth.  The  **  Sketdiea/* 
are  fuU  of  amusement,  as  well  as  information. 

The  work  is  attributed  to  Sir  John  Malcolm ;  indeed  there  are  vefy  few 
persons  who  have  hfid  ppportunities  to  collect  the  same  materials :  it  affi>rds  a 
new  evidence  of  the  versatility  of  his  talents. 

ne  OuMan  (Rose  Garden).  By  Sadi  of  Shlraz.  (Pel-sian.)  LoAdon :  Svo.  18f7. 

This  is  a  new.  and  very  accurate  edition  of  the  ChUttdn  in  the  onginal  lan- 
guage. The  merits  of  the  former  edition  are  so  fully  known  and  admitted  by 
Oriental  scholars  that  we  may  dispense  with  a  critical  notice  of  them  upon  the 
|iresent  occasion. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  preaent  editbn  may 
be  condsely  described:  they  are  such  as  leave  no  imputation  of  negligence 
upon  the  able  person  who  superintended  the  former.  A  considerable  number 
of  errora  was  almost  unavoidable;  these  haive  been  diligeiitly  rectified,  and 
fome  hundreds  of  typograpliical  mistakes,  whei^y  letters  were  detadied  firom 
words  to  which  thcfy  belonged,  and  added  to  the  succeetling,  &c.,.have  been 
amended.  '  .  > 

A  very  material  advantage  which  the  student  wiH  find  in  die  use  of  dM 
edition,  is  the  insertion  of  the  vowelTpoints  in  the  Arabic  words,  omitted  in  die 
former  edition.  The  Arabic  was  likewise  in  that  edition  odierwise  defective, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  unskilfiil  reader. 
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A  meeting  of  tbe  Society  was  held  on 
the  5th  August,  the  Vice>Fresident,  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  the  chair.  Dr,  Mellis  was 
elected  assistant  secretary.  A  complete 
set  of  tbe  EtHnburgh  Medical  awl  Surgical 
Jovmal  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  Duncan.  From  the  letter  accompany* 
ing  tbe  journals,  it  appears  that  the  senna 
BOW  procurable  at  home  is  generally  call- 
ed East-Indian  senna ;  but  Dr.  Duncan 
doubts  tbe  accuracy  of  tbe  appellation  : 
it  Is  believed  ha  is  quite  right  in  this  re- 
spect. Seoaa  is  an  article  of  import  in 
Calcutta,  being  brought  by  the  Arab  sliips. 
It  is  not  improbably,  however,  re>eiport- 
ed,  if  not  from  Calcutta,  from  Bombay, 
and  hence  its  denomination —East- Indian. 

ThefoUowing  communications  were  then 
laid  on  the  table: — Observations  on  the 
diseases  of  Arracan  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
jun. ;  cases  of  consumption  occurring  in 
India,  by  Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Bomlwy  £s« 
tabllj»hment ;  case  of  a  singular  tumor  oo 
the  eye  of  a  child,  by  Mr.  Clark ;  cases  of 
malignant  ulcer,  by  Mr.Langstaff;  a  note 
on  the  Papeetha,  or  St.  Ignatius*  Bean, 
|>y  Mr.  Hayfair  ;  ca.ses  of  cholera  at  Buxar, 
b^  Mr.  Dempster ;  and  remarks  on  th« 
virtues  of  the  rhubarb  of  the  Himalaya, 
by  Mr.  Royle,  superintendent  of  the  bo- 
tanical garden  at  Sherunpore. 

The  pro|>erties  of  the  Himalayan  rhu- 
barb appear  to  be  rather  inferior  to  those 
of  Turkey  rhubarb;  but  the  comparison 
was  made  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  roots  not  having  been  duly 
prepared,  but  brought  from  the  hills  entire 
and  vegetating,  llie  latter  was  so  far  a 
favourable  condition,  that  it  admitted  of 
their  being  transferred  in  tlie  experi. 
mental  garien  in  the  hills,  the  Mussoreea 
Tibba,  where  they  were  growing  in  a 
strong  and  a  healthy  state. 

The  geoerapbical  distribution  of  the 
genus  of  plants  from  whidi  rhubarb  i^ 
obtained,  is  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to 
Silieria,  on  the  north  and  westward,  if 
native  writers  may  be  believed,  to  tlie 
mountains  bordering- on  the  Caspian.  It 
is  found  along  die  Himahiya  in  various 
places,  and  in  great  abundance,  and  there 
h  reason  to  diink,  in  every  one  of  the 
varieties  ftt>m  which  the  drug  is  obtained, 
that  is  known  as  Russian,  Turkey,  or 
Chink  rhubarb.  A  variety  was  sent  down 
from  dotain  Than  by  Capt.  Webb,  of 
which  the  root  was  as  good  as  China  rhu- 
barb. A  round-leaved  variety  was  noticed 
by  Mr.  Prascr,  at  Jumnaurri.;  two  kinds 
were  seen  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  at  Niti,  one 
6f  Vbich  he  took  for  the  rkenm  palmaiumy 
the  other  was  smaller,  and  in  tiie  opinion 
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of  Major  Hearsay,  three  species  were  dis- 
tinguishable, '  ooe  with  broad,  one  ^with 
^pear-shaped,  and  the  other  with  serrated 
leaves;  the  last  being,  perhaps,  the  rheum 
pitlmcUuntf  from  which  tlie  Turkey  rhu- 
l)8rfo  is  obtained.  On  the  Choor  Moun- 
tain tbe  rhubarb  plant  grows  in  rank  luxu- 
riance, and  Mr.  Gerard  has  found  it  in 
great  abundance  and  of  majestic  growth 
on  the  hither  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  a^d 
on  the  table  land  of  Tartarv,  and  in  La- 
dakh,  from  whence  some  of  the  drug,  of 
a  very  fine  quality,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Moor- 
croft. Wherever  travellers  Iwve  been  in 
tlie  Himalaya  they  have  met  with  the  plant, 
and  there  is  every  reasonable  probability 
that  one  kind  or  other  will  be  found  to 
correspond  with  that  preferred  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
vegetable  productions,  that  this  drug  should 
make  nearly  tbe  circuit  of  the  globes  in 
order  to  be  rendered  available  in  its  nativo 
country. 

Mr.  Royle  also  adverts  to  the  soil  and 
temperature  of  the  spot  selected  for  the 
medical  garden,  the  Mussoreea  Tlbba ;  tlM 
former  be  describes  as  eonsisting  of  a  dayer 
loam,  with  a  calcareous  subauatum,  ami 
the  latter,  as  equivalent  to  a  latitude  of 
41^.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  has  fbund 
the  temperature  of  the  nearest  spring,  in 
the  wannest  month  of  the  year,  to  be  S^f 
and,  considering  this  to  be  about  the  mean 
temperature,  it  approximates  to  that  of 
Rome,  which  is  in  41^  59^,  and  of  which 
the  mean  temperature,  as  given  in  Hum- 
boldt's isothennal  tables,  is  60°,  44^.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  tlie  elevation  of  the 
Musaoreea  Tibba  will  render  it  equivalent 
to  a  rather  higher  degree  of  latitude  even 
than  41<>. 

The  papers  which  were  submitted  for 
dbcussion  were  observations  on  diarrbisa 
hectica,  by  Dr.  John  Tytler,  and  remarki 
on  a  malignant  epidemic  ulcer,  or  hospital 
gangrene,  by  the  secretary.  Dr.  Adam. 
The  former  complaint  is  very  common 
amongst  the  poorer  or  more  exposed  classes 
of  natives  in  the  rains  and  die  setting-in  of 
the  cold  season,  and  is,  apparently,  refer- 
rable  to  the  want  of  nutritious  diet,  to  In- 
sufficient clothing,  and  to  damp  uncom- 
fortable accommodation.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensively fatal,  and  no  mode  of  treatme^ 
has  yet  been  devised  on  which  confident 
reliance  can  be  placed.  The  epidenijc 
gangrene  occurred  among^  a  division  ^t 
tlie  forces  stationed  at  Hnssingabad  In 
1818,  and  proceeded  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, although  not  fatal.  It  came  on  with 
the  commenoement  of  the  cold  weatlier, 
to  the  influence  of  which  tlie  situation  of 
Httssingabad  was  modi  txpoaed.     The 
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onlj  topical  application  of  any  utility  waa 
the  arsenical  solution  ;  but  the  diseaae  waa 
finally  arrested  by  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury, and  in  a  short  time  disappeared.^ 
[Cal.  John  BulL 

CALCUTTA   AOUCULTUKAL   BOGIBTT. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  this  So- 
dety  was  held  on  the  9th  Aug.  at  the  house 
of  the  President,  W.  Leycester,  Esq.,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  disposal  of  an 
extensive  supply  of  fruit-trees,  recently  re^ 
ceived  from  Liverpool,  which  it  was  de- 
termined should  bis  offWed  for  sale  at  such 
prices  as  should  reimburse  the  Society  in 
their  cost,  in  order  to  promote  their  disjier- 
fiion  through  the  country,  and  to  provide 
for  A  further  supply  from  England. 

On  this  occasion  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 
— E.  Bamett,  Esq. ;  G.  Chester,  Esq.  ; 
J.  Donnithome,  Esq.;  the  Hon.  jC.  Lind- 
say ;  S.  Nicolson,  Esq.;  and  R.  Leslie, 
Esq.— Brig.  Gen.  Walker,  of  St.  Helena, 
i^as  elected  an  honorary  member. 

A  specimen  of  Bourbon  cotton,  raised 
by  Mr.  Peddington  in  the  Krishnagur 
district,  from  seed  brought  by  him  from 
Bingapore,  was  submitted  to  the  Society, 
with  a  supply  of  the  seed  for  distribution 
to  the  members. 

With  reference  to  the  public  advertite- 
ment  of  prizes,  it  was  determined  that  the 
Society  should  procure  seeds  ftom  the 
Cape,  New  South  Wales,  and  Patna,  which, 
when  received,  should  be  held  disposable 
amongst  intended  conipetttors  for  any  of 
the  priies  awarded  by  the  Society. 

A  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Society 
for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
garden  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  which  , 
It  was  resolved  should  be  taken  into  further 
consideration.— [Co/.  Gov.  Gas. 

HINDOO   ANKCnOTC 

.  The  nyah  of  a  certain  kingdom  having 
tried  four  tliieves,  condemned  them  to 
death.  AfVer  three  of  them  bad  been  put 
to  death,  the  last  one,  who  was  very  cun- 
ning, said  he  had  an  address  to  make  to 
the  rajah,  and  (hat  they  might  afterwards 
deprive  him  of  his  life.  Wiu  this  he  went 
into  the  presence  of  the  rajah,  surrounded 
by  the  guards,  and  addressed  himself  to 
him  to  the  following  purpose:*-"  May  it 
please  your  Majesty  to  enforce  the  sentence 
you  have  passed  upon  mc  after  a  trial  of 
tiie  extraordinary  power  I  possess  of  mak- 
ing a  tree  which  would  produce  golden 
fruit,"  The  Rajah  returned,  "  since  you 
do  possess  such  a  power,  why  did  you  not 
make  use  of  it  instead  of  that  abominable 
art,  stealing  ?*'  '*  But,"  replied  the  thief; 
'*  it  must  be  observed  that  unless  the  seed 
*be  sown  by  one  who  has  never  in  his  life 
committed  a  theft  in  any  respect,  it  will 
tot  produce  the  pUot."     The  Rijjah  ac- 
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cordingly  had  tmall  feeds  of  gold  made 
by  a  goldsmith,  and  gave  them  to  each  of 
his  courtiers,  with  directions  to  sow  them. 
The  courtiers  said,  '*  We  have  been  en- 
gaged in  performing  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  haveenricbiBd  ourselves  thereby  ; 
so  we  cannot  with  propriety  affirm  that  we 
never  liave  committed  any  theft."  They 
alsp  added  that  the  Rajah  was  the  proper 
person  for  sowing  the  seed ;  to  whidb  he 
returned,  **  J  myself  cannot  boast  of  being 
free  from  guilt,  for  I  recollect  when  very 
young,  having  eaten  a  sweetmeat  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  my  mother,  who  had 
secured  it"  The  thief  concludes  tlie  affair 
with  the  following  observation:  '^  Now, 
since  all  of  us  are  guilty  of  the  same 
crime,  why  am  I  alone  to  loae  my  life?** 
These  words  of  his  made  the  Rajah  and 
all  bis  courtiers  laugh,  and  served  to  set 
him  at  liberty. — [NtUive  Newtpaper* 

■AST-IlfDIAK  SDOAa. 

The  use  of  East-Indian  sugar  having 
become  very  extensive  among  the  conscien- 
tious opposers  of  slavery,  the  following 
directions  have  been  drawn  op  for  clarify- 
ing it : — «  Take  six  pounds  of  EasU Indian 
sugar  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  up 
in  a  quart  of  water.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  simmer  it  for  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Take  the  scum  off  as  it.  rises. 
The  scum  (to  prevent  waste)  may  be  boil- 
ed again  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  strained  through  a 
cloth.  This  will  produce  a  clear  and  de- 
licious syrup,  which  may  be  used  at  the 
breakfast  and  tea  table,  and  for  all  do- 
mestic purposes,  as  a  complete  substitute 
fbr  the  best  refined  West-Indian  sugar, 
than  which  it  will  be  found  to  be  consider- 
ably cheaper."— [Cftrulum  Gttatrver. 


MINERAL  PaODUCTS  OP  INDIA. 

That  little  should  have  been  effected 
hitherto  towards  developing  the  mineral 
resources  of  India  has  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  unavoidable,  and  the  unfriendly 
condition  of  the  districts  in  which  they  most 
abound,  or  the  ungenial  nature  of  the 
climate,  has  opposed  insuperable  obstacles 
to  scientific  investigation.  The  alluvial 
soil  of  Bengal  and  the  country  along  the 
Ganges,  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  sca^ 
have  offered  but  little  temptation  to  mine- 
ralogical  research;  and  although,  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  west,  we  have  forma- 
tions of  a  more  promising  character,  and 
the  hills  of  Gundwana,  if  we  may' credit 
native  records,  are  rich  in  metallio  pro« 
duce,  yet  tlie  uncultivated  and  unhealthy 
character  of  the  country  renders  the  tasL 
of  exploring  it  a  service  of  more  than 
ordinary  penL  Within  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  indeed,  iron  is  abundant,  and  a 
rich  deposit  of  copper  was  many  years  ago 
discov^ed    at    Nellore,  th^  working  of 
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which,  for  maont  with  which  we  are  un- 
ecqueinted,  was,  we  believe,  not  prose- 
coted,  and,  at  any  rate>  ba«  not  beert  con- 
tinued. The  ooai  mines  of  Burdwan  and 
Sylliet,  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of; 
but  these  are  the  only  situations  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  ad* 
vantage  from  subterrene  formations.  Now, 
however,  that  the  field  of  inquiry  (s  ei- 
tended,  and  the  prospect  of  permanent 
tranquillity  affords  both  time  and  funds 
applicable  to  internal  improvement,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  due  attention  will  be 
paid  to  an  object  so  important  to  con. 
siderations  of  national  economy,  as  well 
as  scientific  reputation.  Specimens  of 
copper  and  lead  ore  have  been  sent  to  the 
presidency  from  Marwar,  which  would 
apparently  repay  the  labour  of  working, 
and  we  understand  that  a  lead  mine  is 
actually  worked,  although,  perhaps,  not 
very  eiBciently,  in  Ajmer.  The  newly 
acquired  territories  in  the  south-east  are 
known  to  be  rich  in  valuable  minerals, 
and  the  researches  in  progress  in  tbe  Hima- 
laya have  already  discovered  some  highly 
useful  products.  Tbe  rivers  of  Assam 
have  always  had  the  character  of  affording 
gold  dust  in  considerable  quantities;  but^ 
even  if  this  should  not  prove  correct  to  the 
extent  stated,  there  is  reason  to  anticipate 
that  they  may  lead  to  other  substances  of 
utility  and  value.  Coal,  for  example,  has 
been  found  in  the  Ticinity  of  Rungpore, 
although  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
where  the  seam  is  situated.  The  pieces 
have  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  they  are  so  large  that  they  could  not 
have  come  from  any  great  distance,  and 
they  also  indicate  a  Mi  of  considerable 
thickness :  one  piece  that  was  broken  up 
furnished  105  maunds,  part  of  which,  we 
understand,  may  be  expected  here  shortly, 
diat  its  qualitv  may  be  ascertained.  Coal 
is  also  found  in  a  river  near  Bishwanatb, 
but  tbe  pieces  are  described  as  such  as 
might  have  been  washed  down  from  a  great 
di^uioe.— *LCb/.  Gov.  Gat.,  July  24. 

BOartALB  wot,  AKIMALS  VK  IKDIA. 

Diego  de  Louta,  an  early  PortugiMse 
writer  who  treated  of  India,  during  his 
residence  at  Goa,  relates  the  following 
particulars  respecting  the  charitable  foun- 
dations for  birds  and  other  animals  amongst 
tbe  Hindus  :— 

*'  One  means  of  making  atonement  for 
their  sins  is  that  of  founding  hospitals  for 
birds.  We  have  seen  a  remarkable  one  in 
tbe  fortien  of  Cambayette,  in  which  were 
very  comfortable  places  provided  for  the 
birds  which  sheltered  there,  and  persons 
are  employed  to  take  care  of  such  as  were 
sick.  Tbe  revenues  are  d^ved  from  pub. 
lie  alma.  One  hospital  has  persona  in  pay 
whose  duty  it  is  to  walk  the  atreeu  and 
ficlde,  in  order  t9  sewch  for  sick  or  iflArm 


birds,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  hospital. 
Tlicy  have  also  places  of  the  same  kind  for 
sick  and  aged  beasts,  where  they  are  lodged 
and  attended :  people  are  kept  to  go  in 
search  of  old  buffaloes,  horses,  or  mules, 
wounded  or  infinn,  which  are  conveyed  to 
the  hospital  and  cored.  If  they  see  a 
lame  man  on  the  sround  they  will  not 
lend  a  hand  to  lift  bim  up,  but  let  him  be 
trampled  on  by  men  and  beasts,  because, 
they  say,  he  is  reduced  to  this  state  by  Ms 
sins.  They  buy  birds  merely  to  let  them 
loose ;  but  would  not  contributed  to  re- 
lease a  man  from  prison,  even  if  it  was  tfaehr 
own  father. '*—[AfS^.  penes  Ed. 

ORIGIN   or   ABABIAN   rROVXRBS. 

Meidani,  an  Arabian  author,  in  his  col- 
lection of  Arabian  proverbs,  quotes  tbe 
following : — «  The  morrow  is  nigh  to  him 
who  waits  for  it."  He  subjoins  an  eluci^ 
dation  of  it,  which  throws  some  light  upon 
the  history  of  Neman,  king  of  Hire,  aiw 
terior  to  Mahomet,  and  upon  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.     He  says  :^ 

«  The  individual  who  gave  rise  to  this 
proverb  was  Karad,  son  of  Adjda,  and 
this  was  the  occasion :  Noman,  son  of 
Mondha,  whilst  hunting,  was  carried  away 
by  his  horse  without  being  able  to  restrain 
bim.  Separated  from  his  companions,  and 
aurprised  by  a  shower  of  rain,  he  sought 
for  shelter,  and  reached  a  house  inhabited 
by  a  man  of  the  Tal  tribe,  named  Hao^ 
dale,  and  his  wife.  ^  Noman  a^ed  if  he 
could  have  shelter 'there ;  Handala  an- 
swered *  yes,*  and  received  Noman  as  a 
guest  without  knowing  bis  rank,  although 
be  had  nothing  to  offer  him  but  a  single 
sheep.  He  observed,  however,  to  his  wife: 
*  Take  notice  of  this  man  ;  what  a  fine 
shape  he  has !  what  an  air  of  nobleness 
there  is  in  his  appearance  !  vrfaat  are  we  to 
do?'  She  replied  :  *  I  have  a  little  meal 
which  I  haye  preserved ;  do  you  kill  the 
sheep,  and  I  will  make  a  cake  of  the 
flour.  *  Tlie  man  killed  the  sheep  and  pre«. 
pared  a  stew  from  it.  After  giving  No* 
man  meat  to  eat  and  milk  to  drink,  be 
found  means  to  procure  some  wine^  and 
chatted  with  him  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Next  day,  Noman,  on  mounting  his  horsey 
said  to  bis  boat,  *  ask  whatever  reward  you 
please,  for  I  am  king  Noman."  The 
Taite  replied,  <  I  will,  please  God.'  No* 
man  was  then  rejoined  by  bis  people  and 
returned  to  Hira.  The  Taite  was  long  be*' 
fore  be  needed  any  favour;  but  a  misfor* 
tune  happening  to  him,  he  fell  into  trou* 
ble :  his  wife  thereupon  said  to  him,  *  if 


thereupon 

you  go  to  the  king,  he  will  load  you  with 
presents.'  At  this,  he  determined  to  set 
out  for  Hire,  and  arrived  on  one  of  the  ill 
days  of  Noman,  who,  having  killed  two 
of  his  dear  friends,  in  a  fit  of  intemper* 
•ace^  dodded  that  he  vtoold  sacrifice  to 
their  manei  whonMoever  he  met  on  thn 
3  C  2  day 
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day  be  devoted  to  forrow  in  connncmon- 
tion  of  them,  and  load  with  favotin  tboM 
,  he  met  on  tlie  day  be  appropriated  to  joy. 
Nomaq  was  clothed  in  armour,  and  sur- 
rounded by  bis  cavalry.  Wbei)  he  saw  his 
host  he  recognized  him,  and  became  grier- 
ed.  The  following  coDversation  ensued  : 
*,  Art  thou  the  Taite  with  whom  1  found 
an  asylum  ?*— *  Ycrs/— *  Why  did  you  not 
come  some  otlier  day  ?* — *  God  bless  you  ! 
I  knew  not  that  this  day  vf  as  inconvenient/ 
^*  By  —,  if  misfortune  were  to  bring  my 
son  Kabour  before  roe  on  this  day  he 
should  certainly  die.  Ask,  therefore, 
whatsoever  you  wish  of  the  goods  of  this 
world,  for  you  must  assuredly  die.*  '  May 
the  blessing  of  God  alight  on  you  !  what 
shall  I  do  with  the  goods  of  this  world,  if 
I  must  lose  my  life  ?*— *  There  is  no  means 
of  preserving  it  now.*—*  If  it  must  be  so, 
then,  let  me  at  least  go  to  my  family,  and 
acquamt  them  with  my  last  wUies  for  the 
amngement  of  my  afiairs ;  after  that  I  will 
return  hither.'  — *  Be  it  so,  on  condition  of 
your  leaving  a  pledge  for  your  return.' 
The  Taite  upon  this  applied  to  one  of  the 
King's  courtiers,  who  refused  to  answer 
for  him ;  when  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb, 
named  Kaiad,  son  of  Adjda,  approached 
and  said,  '  may  the  blessing  of  God  alight 
upon  you  !  I  answer  for  this  man.  *  No- 
nan  took  his  guarantee  for  the  Taite,  to 
whom  he  gave  500  camels.  The  Taite  set 
out  for  his  home,  and  a  year  was  fiied  for 
Jus  return,  which  he  promised  to  effect  ob 
the  precise  day.  When  the  term  prescribed 
iiad  arrived,  excepting  one  day,  Noman 
■aid  to  Karad,  *  1  see  tlwt  to-morrow  you 
cannot  fail  to  die.'  Karad  replied :  <  If  the 
Arst  part  of  to-day  has  passed,  to-iAortow 
is  near  enough  for  him  who  expects  it.' 
The  morning  of  the  following  day,  Now 
man,  attended  by  his  suite,  went,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  to  the  Garyians,  and 
■topped  amongst  them.  He  ordered  Ka- 
rad, whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  to 
Iw  put  to  death ;  but  his  vixiera  represent- 
ed to  him  that  be  had  no  right  to  put  him 
to  death  till  the  end  of  the  day.  When 
the  sun  was  near  setting,  and  the  execu- 
tioner was  at  the  side  of  Rarad,  just  as  No- 
jnan  was  about  to  give  the  order  for  his 
execution,  a  person  appeared  in  the  dis. 
tance.  They  told  the  king  that  he  oonld 
not  kill  Karad  until  this  person  came  up, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who  he  was. 
He  stopped  the  order  till  then,  and,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  the  person  proved  to 
be  the- Taite.  Noman  recognixiiig  him, 
was  sorry  at  bis  arrival.  He  said  to  him, 
'  Wherefore  didst  thou  return,  seeing  thou 
hadst  escaped  death?'  He  replied :  *  Fi- 
delity  to  my  promise  is  the  reason  of  my 
return.*—'  And  what  motive  (asked  the 
king)  has  provoked  that  fidelity?'—'  My 
religion,'  replied  the  Taite.  *  What  is  thy 
religion  ?*  inquired  Noman.'  The  G/brii- 
lian  rdigtan  /'  exclaimed  the  Taile.    '  In- 


fltruet  me  in  it,'  eiid  the  kia^r.  The  Tails 
did  so,  aod  Noman  and  all  the  inbabitaats 
of  Hire  became  Christians ;  befote  wbibh 
time  they  professed  the  religion  of  the  pa- 
gan Arabs.  Noman  gave  Karad  and  the 
Taite  their  liberty,  saying :  <  Great  God,  I 
cannot  say  in  truth  which  of  the  two  is  the 
noblest  and  most  faithful,  he  who,  having 
escaped  death,  came  back  to  recUim  it,  or 
be  who  devoted  himself  to  almost  certain 
^eath  for  the  sake  cf  a  stranger :  I  shall 
not  be  the  least  generous  of  the  three."— 
\Jiiurtud  Adatique, 
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M.  Abel-llemusat  has  finished  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Chinese  work,  which  will  short- 
ly be  put  to  press,  calculated  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  ancient  geography 
of  Upper  Asia:  it  is  the  Fo-kwaJci,  or 
history  of  the  kingdoms  professing  the  re- 
ligion of  Fo.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a 
Buddhist  itinerary,  or  narrative  of  a 
journey  undertaken  towards  the  close  of  the 
1 4th  century  of  our  era,  by  several  Shamans 
of  China,  into  Tartary,  little  Bucharia,  to 
the  sources  of  the  Indus,  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  and  as  far  as  the  southern  parts 
of  Hindustan.  The  translator  has  added 
a  chart  of  India  drawn  up  by  the  Chinese, 
themselves,  according  to  the  information 
of  these  Shamans ;  as  well  as  numerous 
illustrations  of  tlie  geograpliy  and  ancient 
history  of  India,  and  several  points  respect- 
ing the  Buddhist  worship  spoken  of  in  the 
work,— [/Wrf. 

BDRMeSX   ARCHXTKCTUaX. 

Colonel  Symes,  during  his  embassy  to 
Ava,  was  informed  that,  notwithstanding 
well -formed  arches  of  brick  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  ancient  temples  in 
that  country,  the  Burmese  workmen  can 
no  longer  turn  them :  a  circumstance 
which  shows  how  easily  an  art,  once  well 
known,  may  be  lost  to  a  country  from  dis- 
use and  the  capriciousness  of  fashion.  Ma- 
sonry has  not  been  much  practised  in  latter 
ages  in  Ava ;  wooden  buildings  have  super- 
seded the  more  solid  structures  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

THC  SXNBATKSTA. 

The  Zendave$ta  is  divided  into  twenty- 
one  parts,  each  called  by  the  Faisees  WU" 
iick,  or  broadly  pronounced,  ntuA,  a  part. 
£adi  one  of  these  treatises  has  a  title  suit- 
ed to  the  suliject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
appellation  of  Zendaiotata  is,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Hyde,  not  a  ParMe  but  an  exotic 
word,  meaning  a  tindet-hos-^nm  allegori* 
cal  name  calculated  to  inspire  the  readers 
of  the  book  with  holy  seal.  It  vras  ori- 
ginally written  in  the  Zend  character,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  East,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Spmsorit ;  but  being  too  sacred 
for  vulgar  eycn,  it  was  trantliMd  into  the 
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Pchlevi,  supposecl  to  be  the  language  of 
ancient  Media,  from  Pehleh,  a- ctislriot  ia 
that  country. ->[A?tf*#  RoUm. 

eaiEVTAt.  LIBRART  OF  THE  SUKV  OF  SITSSZZ. 

A  catalogue  of  the  valuable  MSS.  and 

booka  contained  in  the  library  of  tlie  Duke 

'of  Siiiitex,  at  Kensington  Palace,  is  now 

in  preparation.     These  manuscripts  are  in 

Tarious  languages. 

The  Arabic  manuscripts  relate  to  the 
Koran,  of  which  a  very  interesting  account 
is  given :  and  a  splendid  one,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib,  Is  parti- 
cularly described.  There  is  a  Persian 
MS.  ot  tile  Gospels,  and  an  Armenian 
MS.  of  tiie  same,  with  singularly  beauti- 
ful illuminations.  Thb  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  upon  vellum,  and  is,  periiaps, 
the  most  valuable  Armenian  MS.  in  the 
country.  They  are  of  exceeding  rarity. 
The  MSS.  in  the  Pali,  Singhalese,  and 
Burman  languages,  conclude  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume.  The  MSS.  in  the 
square  Pali  character,  obtained  from  Ran- 
goon, are  Qf  not  unique)  the  iinest  in  this 
country.  They  are  of  the  roost  splendid 
description,  and  one  of  them  If  upon 
plates  of  ivory.  The  letters  are  in  japan, 
and  richly  ornamented  with  gold. 

ORIINTAL  VASC 

A  very  curious  antique  vase,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Teshire,  has  arrived  in  Calcutta. '  '  Its  form 
is  an  irregular  <^long,  alwut  three  feet  in 
height  and  two  in  circumference,  at  the 
widest  part.  It  is  composed  of  a  consis- 
tency resembling  brick,  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Upon  examination  it  was  found  to 
contain  human  bones,  which  i^  is  conjee- 
jcctnred  were  covered  over  with  clay  and 
afterwards  baked.  It  offers  a  fine  subject 
for  the  research  and  ingenuity  of  the  onen- 
tal  antiquary.  A  particular  account  of 
this  vase  is  given  in  Malcolm's  "  Persia," 
to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers  as 
wish  for  further  information.— >[5mg. 
Hwrk, 


BOTAHT, 

The  celebrated  Dutch  naturalist  Dr. 
C.  C.  Blume  has  safely  returned  to  £u. 
rope  after  nine  years'  residence  in  the 
island  of  Java.  Favoured  by  circum- 
stances, and  devoting  himself  with  inde- 
fatigable xeol  to  the  natural  history  of  that 
remarkable  island,  be  lias  brought  home 
immense  collections  of  natural  produc- 
tions of  every  kind :  and  when  we  recol- 
lect how  little  this  branch  of  science,  con- 
nected with  theDutch  possessions  in  India, 
has  been  cultivated  since  the  time  of 
Rumpf  and  Rheede,  and  how  unfortunate 


the  more  recent  laudable  endeavours  of 
Messrs.  Kuhl  and, Van  Hasaelt,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  English  naturalists,  Arnold 
and  Jfljck,  proved,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  climate,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  safe  return 
of  this  able  imturalist.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  he  will  publish  an  extensive 
work  on  the  Botany  of  the  Dutch  "Gast- 
India  colonies.  Dr.  Blume,  who  is  a 
pupil  of  Brugmann,  has  already  publish- 
ed at  Batavia,  as  a  precursor  of  his  great 
work,  a  view  of  th«  vegetable  kingdom  of 
Java,  in  fifteen  Nos.,  which  sufficiently 
prove  the  value  of  his  discoveries,  and 
authorize  the  highest  hopes  of  his  morp 

elaborate  work.— [For.  JourfM/. 

t 

AFRICA. 

M.  Castijrlioni,  of  Milan,  has  published 
A  geographical  and  numismatic  memoir  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Barbery,  which  is 
called  Afiikia  by  the  Arabs.  He  describes 
its  antiquity,  and  the  vicissitudes  which  k 
has  undergone;  and  corrects  numerons 
errors  which  have  been  committed  on  the 
subject  by  tmvellers  and  geographers.— 

BOINS  OF    rOMFXir. 

In  the  recent  e.\cavations  of  a  house 
near  the  Frelionica,  there  were  found -five 
glass  jars  perfectly  closed,  and  placed  in  a 
wooden  box;  these  jars  being  carefully 
cleared  of  earth  which  covered  the  outside^ 
it  was  found  that  two  of  them  contained  a 
thick  and  liquid  substanee  in  good  preser^ 
vation,  whioh,  on  examinataoti,  proved  to 
be  a  conserve  of  olives,  prepared  for  th* 
table  of  some  Pompeian  gastronome,  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago ;  they  are  still  entire! 
In  .another  jar  there  was  a  thicli  butyra*- 
ceous  sauce,  made  of  the  roes  of  fish.  The 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  being  informed 
of  this  discovery,  has  ordered  an-  accunte 
analysis  to  be  made  of  it.  * 

riRSlAN   POST-HORSES. 

At  Shiraz  there  is  now  a  cliuparee  (post) 
horse,  which  travels  between  that  city  and 
Tehran,  on  important  occasions,  in  five 
days,  die  distance  being  500  miles,  with 
the'  same  rider  on  its  back  the  whole  way. 
Many  of  the  chuparee  horses  would  beat 
the  celebrated  hurkaru  'camels  of  Indis^ 
which  make  most  extraordirtary  journeys. 
Tliere  is  a  ludicrous  story  told  of  oncu 
which  arrived  at  the  station  of  a  Bengal 
regiment  in  an  unprecedented  short  space 
of  time.  One  of  the  ofi^cers  got  up  from 
dinner  to  try  the  motion  of  the  camel ;  he 
mounted,  the  animal  set  off  with  him,  ana 
carried  him  the  whole  stage,  seventy  mile^ 
without  his  hat. 
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S6th  July    1829. 


TkefiUowing  Minute  reeorded  by  the  Bight 
Hon.  the   VuUor  of  the  College  of  Fort 
WUHam,  on  a  Review  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institution /or  the  year  1825-26, 
is  pubU^ed  for    general    information, 
under  directions  receivedfrom  His  Lord- 
sMp  to  that  effect : — 
Haying  attentively  considered  the  pro- 
ceeding«  of  tlie  College  Council,  and  the 
reports  of  the  professors  and  examiners, 
relative  to  the   affairs  of   tlie  institution 
during  the  past  year,  I  proceed  to  record 
the  general  result  eihibited  in  those  papers, 
■nd  the  sentiments  which  they  have  sug- 
gested. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain 
the  motive  whidi  has  induced  me  to  dis- 
continue the  assembly,  heretofore  annually 
convened,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  ^distribution  of  the  honorary  rewards 
assigned  to  the  several  students,  and  to 
substitute  a  written  address  for  the  dis- 
course which  it  has  been  usual  to  deliver 
<m  such  occasions. 

The  alteration  has  not  been  suggested 
by  any  diminished  estimate  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  institution ;  I  regard 
iti  concerns  with  an  interest  no  less  con- 
stant and  intense  than  that  which  has  been 
felt  bv  any  one  who  has  presided  over  it. 
But  ue  syatem,  according  to  which  the 
operations  of  the  College  are  conducted* 
has  undeigone  a  material  alteration.  The 
ezigeDCtes  of  the  Government  have  rea- 
derad  it  an  object  <^  paramount  impor- 
tance to  add  to  the  number  of  the  effective 
aervants. as  impidly  as  possible ;  and  it  has 
further  been  our  policy  to  enooursge  stur 
dents  to  enter  on  the  active  duties  of  the 
service,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  to 
discharge  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  expenses  and  temp- 
tations of  the  Presidency  for  a  longer 
period  than  is  unavoidable.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  a  large  portion  of  those^  whose 
merits  and  exertions  distinguish  the  period 
under  review,  having  been  reported  quali- 
fied for  the  public  service  at  intermediate 
examinations,  are  no  longer  present  to 
receive  in  person  the  tribute  of  applause 
to  which  they  are  entitled:  the  dispuU- 
tions  and  exercises  for  which  the  ceremony 
of  an  annual  meeting  was  mainly  insti- 
tuted, can  no  longer  be  held;  and  the  as« 
sembly,  consequently,  has  lost  the  charac- 
ter and  eflfect  which  once  belonged  to  it. 

With  this  altetation  of  drcumstances,  it 
appears  to  be  reasonable  and  proper  that  a 
corresponding  change  should  be  made  in 
the  mode  of  address  hitherto  adopted,  and 


in  relinguishing  a  form  which  no  longer 
harmonises  with  the  actual  state  of  things, 
I  would  wish  to  be  considered  as  evincing 
the  sincerity  of  that  iuterest  with  which  I 
regard  tlie  institution,  and  which  1  shall 
equally  extend  to  the  active  career  of  those 
who  have  so  lately  entered  on  the  duties  ^f 
public  life. 

It  is  satisfactoty  to  me  to  perceive,  that 
the  result  of  the  papers,  now  under  consi- 
deration, is  generally  favourable.  During 
the  last  year,  ten  medals  of  merit  have 
been  granted  for  rapid  and  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  languages  taught  in  the 
College.  Fifteen  students,  specified  in  the 
annexed  list,  have  passed  the  requisite  exa- 
mination in  Persian  and  Hindee,  or  Ben- 
galee, since  June  18S5,  and  have  conse- 
quently been  declared  fully  competent  to 
the  discham  of  their  public  duties,  by 
their  acquaintance  with  two  of  those  lan- 
guages. 

Among  these,  the  merits  of  the  follow- 
ing appear  to  deserve  distinct  notice. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  was  admitted  into  the 
College  in  April  1825.  At  the  following 
annual  examination  held  in  June,  he  was 
found  to  have  attained  the  prescribed 
standard  of  proficiency  in  the  Persian  biQ- 
gusge,  and  was  declared  entitled  to  a 
medal  of  merit  for  rapid  and  considersble 
progress  in  that  language.  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  havmg  added  to  his  pre- 
vious acquisitions  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Bengalee  language,  he  was  reported 
qualified  for  the  public  service. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Halliday  commenced  his  stu- 
dies in  June  1825,  and  at  the  general  ex- 
amination of  the  following  December  waa 
reported  to  have  made  such  proficiency  in 
Persian,  as  entitled  him  to  the  rewanl  of 
a  medal  and  a  prise  of  eight  hundred 
rupees.  In  the  further  period  of  two 
months,  having  attained  the  prescribed 
standard  of  proficiency  in  Bengalee,  be 
was  finally  declared  qualified  for  £e  public 
service  in  February  last. 

The  progress  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Garstin,  who  in  about  nine  months  attain- 
ed a  respectable  proficiency  in  two  lan- 
guages, and  the  former  of  whom  obtained 
me£ls  of  merit  in  two  languages,  has  also 
been  satisfiictory. 

Mr.  A.  Held,  in  October  1825,  entered 
his  name  on  the  records  of  the  institution 
as  a  student  of  Persian  and  Bengalee,  and 
in  February  following  was  reported  quali- 
fied for  the  public  service  in  both  languages. 
For  the  attainments  of  this  gentleman,  the' 
College  can  only  claim  a  partial  credit.  He 

was 
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was  permitted^  under  particular  circum- 
tancesy  to  reside  with  a  friend  at  a  distance 
from  Calcutta,  and  did  not,  consequently, 
attend  any  lectures.  To  hia  own  abilities 
and  industrious  application,  therefore,  his 
early  acquisition  of  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions must  mainly  be  ascribed. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Lushington  commenced  bis 
oriental  studies  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Reid  :  but  his  talents  and  diligent  applica- 
tion soon  enabled  him  to  outsrip  all'his 
contemporaries,  and  he  was  accordingly 
reported  quah'fied  in  Persian  at  the  half- 
yearly  examination  in  December,  and  in 
Hindee,  at  the  general  examination  holden 
in  February  of  the  present  year,  being  re- 
warded for  such  rapid  and  considerable 
pro6ciency  with  a  medal  of  merit  in  each 
of  those  languages.  Mr.  Lushington,  how- 
ever, did  not  rest  satisfied  with  such  at- 
tainments only  as  the  test  of  qualification 
for  the  public  service  requires,  but,  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  a  more  full  and  criti- 
caL  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of 
^  India  than  that  ordeal  implies,  continued 
to  apply  himself  with  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  Persian  and  Hindee  till  the  close 
of  the  term,  when  at  the  last  annual  ex- 
amination he  was  distinguished  with  the 
first  place  in  both  these  tongues,  and  re- 
ceived, upon  that  occasion,  the  reward 
assigned  for  high  proficiency,  t«s.,  a  prize 
of  eight  hundred  rupees.  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  a  few  months  further  study  would 
enable  Mr.  Lushington  to  attain  the  high, 
est  grade  of  Collegiate  honours,  and  to 
give  his  name  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  most  distinguished  students  of  the 
College  of  Fort  William. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Colvin  has  given  a  singularly 
atrildng  proof  of  what  talents  united  with 
industrious  and  vigorous  application  can 
e^ct.  This  gentleman  entered  the  Col- 
lege in  March  last,  and  at  that  time  he  was 
acquainted  with  little  more  than  the  ele- 
ments of  Persian  and  Bengalee,  and  not 
even  with  the  character  of  Hindee;  yet, 
in  the  course  of  three  months,  he  obtained 
such  a  knowledge  of  those  three  languages 
as  to  gain  the  usual  report  of  qualification 
fpr  the  public  service,  and  to  hold  a  res- 
pectable place  in  them  all,  obtaining  in 
each  a  medal  of  merit  for  rapid  and  con- 
siderable proficiency. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  enumeration  with- 
out expre»ing  my  sorrow  for  the  Joss  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  M.  Gordon,  who  died  in  May 
last,  soon  after  he  had  been  declared  quali- 
fied for  public  employment.  By  the  death 
of  this  excellent  and  amiable  young  man, 
the  public  service  has  been  deprived  of 
one  who  gave  the  best  promise  of  future 
usefulness  and  distinction. 

I  remark,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
dreumsunce^  that  Lieut.  Todd,  one  of 
the  Examiners  of  the  College,  obtained  in 
the  past  month  a  degree  of  honour  for 
cmineot  proficiency  in  th#  Bengalee  lan- 


guage. On  this  oflScer  similar  degrees 
were  conferred,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
June  1825,  for  his  eminent  attainments  in 
Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  and  although 
he  was  called  away  for  some  time  from  hia 
academic  duties,  to  the  discharge  in  the 
field  of  those  more  immediately  belonging 
to  his  profession,  yet  his  diligent  applica* 
tion  during  the  remainder  of  the  period 
under  review,  has  enabled  him  not  only  to 
master  the  Bengalee  language,  but  to  make 
such  progress  in  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  as 
to  hold  out  the  fair  promise  of  similar  ex- 
cellence in  those  languages  at  no  distant 
period, 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  re^ 
cording  my  regret,  that  the  College  of 
Fort  William  no  longer  offers  those  racili- 
ties  for  the  cultivation  of  the  native  lan- 
guages, which  for  some  years  it  afforded 
to  the  military  servants  of  the  Company ; 
and  that  it  is,  consequently,  deprived  or 
that  accession  of  literary  attainment  which 
so  eminently  contributed  to  extend  the 
usefulness  and  to  enhance  tlie  reputation 
of  the  institution. 

Though  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  College,  I  consider  it  to  be  also  proper 
on  this  occasion  to  notice  the  success  with 
which  Mr.  Thomason,  who  in  June  1823, 
left  the  College  with  distinguished  credit^ 
has  since  prosecuted  the  study  of  Arabic 
law.  An  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Examiners  is  annexed  to  this  minute ;  and 
though  I  state  it  with  regret,  the  imme- 
diate pecuniary  advantage  with  which  Mr. 
Thomason*s  merit  has  been  rewarded  is 
no  longer  proffered,  yet  I  trust  that  there 
will  not  be  wanting  civil  servants  ready  to 
follow  his  example;  for  to  those  whose 
bent  of  genius  is  favourable  to  the  pursuit, 
there  still  remain  many  other  and  higher 
motives  for  the  attainment  of  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  proficiency. 

I  regret  to  observe,  that  three  students 
have  subjected  themselves  to  removal  from 
College  by  neglecting  to  profit  by  the  ad' 
vantages  which  it  affords.  But  in  the  con- 
fident expectation,  that  they  will  exert 
themselves  to  redeem  the  errors  of  the  past 
(and  one  of  them  has  already  given  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  amendment;,  I  will  for- 
bear  from  more  pointed  animadversion. 

I  feel  satisfied,  that  it  must  be  unneces* 
sary  to  assure  the  College  Council,  that 
the  rigid  enforcement  by  them  of  the  pro- 
visions for  ensuring  a  diligent  attention  to 
study,  will  ever  have  my  cordial  approba- 
tion and  decided  support.  It  is  alike  dic- 
tated by  a  regard  for  Uie  public  service, 
and  for  the  oeal  interests  of  the  individuals. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  observing 
that  the  new  statute,  requiring  of  every 
student,  as  a  qualification  for  tlie  public 
service,  a  knowledge  either  of  Hindee  or 
of  the  Bengalee  language,  in  addition  to 
the  Persian,  has  completely  answered  the 
end  of  its  enactment. 

It 
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It  ia  ■nil  mort  MdaAciory  to  me  to     Engiand ;  And  that  the  CoHcg*  of  Fort. 

Icfum,  that  the  airangenwnts  adopted  by  William  affiyids  extraordiiiafy  faculticf  for 

Goverament,  for  improving  the  situatfoo  the  acquisition  of  tbenatiTekmguagep,  ap- 

of  the  students,  and  for  proTiding  them  pears  to   be   sufficiently  evinct*d   by  the 

with  the  means  of  meeting  ilie  expenses  simple  enumeration  of  the  students  who 

of  their  situation   without  tlie  necessity  hare  qualified  themselves  for  the  public 

of  contracting  debts  to  individuals,  have  service  in   the  past  year.     Here,   consa- 

been  attended   with  the  beneficial  effects  quently,  thougli  at  home  the  rudiments  of 

anticipated  from  their  operation.     There  the  oriental  tongues  may   rery  properly 

is  no  point  on  which  I  would  desire  to  lay  be  taught,  the  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 

nore  stress  than   on   the   importance   of  pany,  after  having,  through  a  course  at 

avoiding  pecuniary  involvement,  fatal  alike  liberal  education  in  England,  acquired  the 

to  die  happiness  of  the  individual,  to  the  knowledge,  the  habits,  and  tlie  principles, 

mdepeudence  of  the  public  functionary,  which  may  guarantee  the  worthy  discharge 

to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  to  of  their  important  trusts,  should  add  such 

the  security  of  the  people.  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages,  as  is 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  in  former  requisite  to  enable  them  adequately  to  per. 

times,  when  theCollege  could  boast  of  send-  form  the  duties  of  the  different  situatioqa 

ing  forth  from  its  wiJls,  at  each  of  the  an-  to  w^ich  they  aspire.     I  sliould  hope  that, 

nual  examinations,  many  students  deeply  iii  each  year,  some  students  will  be  found 

imbued  with  oriental  learning ;  and,  when  willing  to  prolong  their  connection  with 

it  aimed  at  communicating  to  all  a  higher  the  institution,  in  order  to  attain  a  much 

degree  of  proficiency  than  is  requisite  for  higher  degree  of  proficiency  than  is  on)i- 

the  ordinary  purposes  of  public  business,  narily  required  as  a  qualification  for  public 

the  advantage  was  not  purchased  without  enaployment ;  and  that,  among  those  who 

much  preponderating  evil.      The  distin-  seek  to  enter  on  the  active  duty  of  theser-  ' 

guislied  individuals  who  bore  away  the  vice,  as  soon  as  it  is  open  to  them,  the^ 

highest  honours,  and  whose  attainments  may  be  some  who,  combining  an  attention 

shed  a  lustre  over  the  institution,  might,  to  oriental  literature  with  the  discharge  of 

indeed,  generally  resist  the  terpptatibns  to  the  public,  business,  will  prosecute  their 

which  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  capital  studies  to  the  highest  grade  of  attainment. 

expo6t*d  them  :  their  devotion  to  learning.  For  several  situations,  such  attainmeuCa 

and  the  generous  emulation  with  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable,  if  not 

they  struggled  for  collegiate  distinction,  an  altogether  indispensable  qualificatipn ; 

might  exclude  all  other  and 'lower  passions,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  co>operate  with 

But  to  a  much  greater  number,  and  those,  the  College  Council  in  any  arrangement 

too,  often  men  who,*  in  public  life,  have  by  which  this  object  can  be  promoted.     It 

evinced  tliemselves  most  able  and  excel,  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care^  that  the 

lent  officers,  the  unnecessary  detention  in  pvblic  interests  do  not  suffer   from  any 

College  proved  a  source  of  the  most  serious  want  of  extensive  learning  in  the  membem 

mischief.     Although,  therefore,  the  exten-  of  the  civil  service,  though  the  College  of 

sive  acquirements  for  which,  at  one  period.  Fort  William    may  be  deprived  of    the 

many  of  the  students  of  the  College  oIh  credit  of  imparting  it.     From  the  general 

tained  degrees  of  honour,  are  now  rarely  body  of  the  students  it  would  be  unreason- 

found  within  its  walls,  because  the  period  able  to  demand  such  acquisitions.      The 

of  collegiate  study  is  generally  so  much  great    majority  of    public  officers  must 

abridged  as  to  remler  the  acquisition  im.  necessarily  content  tbeinselves  with  such  a 

practicable,  even  to  the  highest  talents,  and  knowledge  of  the  languages  as  is  required 

most  indefatigable  industry,  I  cannot  but  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  several  trusts, 

cordially  rejoice  at  the  character  which  the  This,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  the  Col- 

mstttution  has  assumed.     That  character  l^e  of  Fort  William  imparts  at  the  pre- 

aeems,  indeed,  to  be  such   as  local  cir-  aent  moment,  witli  a  degree  of  efficiency 

cuitkstances  would  naturally  dictate.    In  never  surpassed. 

England,  if  any  where,  the  selection  must         I  confidently  trust  that  no  exertions  will 

be  made  of  persons  qualified  to  become  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 

useful  instrumenta  of  Government ;  and  the  College,  to  secure  the  fullest  advan- 

there  the  foundation  must  be  laid  of  that  tages  attainable  undto  the  present  systehn. 

varied  knowledge,  which  is  requisite  to  The  diligence  of  the  studenta  being  im- 

the   sttccesaftil  administration  of  public  mediatel v  rewarded  by  admission  to  pub- 

afiUrs,  in  their  extensive  and  complicated  Ijc  employment,  .when  the  ambitJon  of 

relations.     Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  literary  eminence  may  not  induce  them  to 

means  of  furnishing  to  the  public  func.  prolong  their  studies,   there  remains  no 

tionaries  the  medium  through  which  they  motive,  find  no  excuse  for  any  relaxation  ; 

must  communicate  with  the  people,  and  and  removal  from  College  must  infallibly 

Without  which,  their  most  distinguished  attend  any  delay,  or  neelect  of  study.    To 

accomplishmento  wonld  be  comparatively  those  wlio  do  not  leadily  avail  themselves 

valueless,  are  possessed  in  a  degree  of  effi-  of  the  advantages  it  ofiRers,  the  institution 

cjency  which  we  sliould  vainly  seek  in  will  generally  .be  found  to  occasion  un- 
mixed 
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iirized'  etil.  Tli^  catmoC,  dmteqtiSDtly, 
be  too  soon  detached  ftam  it.  I  am  im. 
Ylnced  to  retton  thi%  point  the  iiior»  fmr- 
ticularly,  in  order  that  the  officers  of  the 

College  majr  be  ftilly  assured  of  my  sup:, 
port  in  enfUtnng  the  recent  statutes ;  and 
because  the  duty  they  have  to  perform  is 
one  of  a  very  distressing  nature,  and  one 
for  which    other    Collegiate    institutions 
afford  no  true  rule  of  guidance,     llie  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  College  of  Fort  William 
are,  indeed^  in  many  respects,  altogether 
peculiar.      The  students  of  the   College 
nuy  be  regarded  as  hairing  actually  com- 
menced the  first  duty  of  their  profession : 
to  be  diligent  in  study  being  an  obligation 
which  attaches  to  them  not  less  directly^ 
thfkn  the  tealous  peHbnnancv  of  bis  public 
fbnctioii  to  any  other  public  serrant.  Andj 
although    the  scope    of  the  instructions 
gften    in  the   College  has  been   arisely 
nbridgedy  the  oflSeers  of  the  institution 
have  a  Anrourable   opportunity  of  com- 
municating to  the  students  much  that  wiU 
be  endiifcnfly  useful  to  them  on  their  entry 
into  publie  fa'fe^      They  may  give   moat 
valoable  dii«ctii»is  for  the  prosecution  of 
those  studies  which  are  best  calculated  to 
-flt  the  civi]  servants  of  the  Company  for 
the  high  ftxnctions  which  await  them ;  they 
ttiey  convey  to  them  just  conceptions  of 
lb«  imporunce  of  the  station   they  ara 
destined  to  fill,  and  of  the  solemn  respond 
sibtlity  which  that  station-  involves.     They 
•M  not,  indeed,  expected  formally  to  com^* 
mnnieate  the  knowledge  which  tlie  civil 
servants  of  the  Company  should  acquire  in 
other  seminaries,  or  by  solitary  study ;  but 
they  may  remove,  nr  soften,  the  prejudices 
whidi  such  knowledge  does  not  always 
obVMte,  and  sometimes  strengthens.   They 
may  pre(tere  their  pupils  to  understand  the 
character,  to  estimate  the  virtues,  and  to 
guard  sTgainst  tiie  vices,  of  the  singular 
people  they  are  destined  to  govern;  they 
may  lead  them  to  comprehend  how,  with 
much  that  is  faulty,  and  much  that  is  erro. 
neoua,  Acre  is,  also,  much  that  is  valuable 
In  Etttcm  learning,  and  to'  acknowledge 
^hat,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  a  humane  or  a 
wise  part,  hastily  to  contemn  what  has 
been  long  and  clearly  prised  by  many 
milGoaa  through  succetsive  generationfid 
They  may  inculcate  invaluable  lessons  of 
pitlenoe,  candour,  and  toleration.  Cherish- 
ing a  lervent  devotion  for  our  national 
Ikith,-  they  may  urge  the  comprehensive 
obligations  of  that .  charity  which  it  moat 
|>ouitedly  enjoins ;  enoonrsging  lofty  con- 
ceptibas  of  the  rank  which  is  held  among 
the  nations    by  ouk*  singularly  favoured 
country,  they  may  readily  lead  their  young 
Aiends  to  perceive,  that  in  India  the  teu 
glory  of  England  is  to  be  sought,  not  i» 
any  vain  display  of  personal  or  national 
pride^  biit  in  such  a  conduct,  in  public  and 
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private  life,  as  our  oovntryiwouM  kppgnmnft 
•in  the  magistrate*  #ho  g«v«Mi  her;  itt 
security  of  person  and  of  propeity^in  tli* 
amendment  of  the  laWs<-in  ^»  adminii* 
traUon  of  equal  justice-^in  the  estabKsh- 
ment  or  profmotion  of  beneAetal  bistltv^ 
tions — tn  the  execution  of  useful  w^lrks— (, 
in  theoicreasing  wealth,  intelligence,  liap- 
pincss,  and  freedom  'of  the  people. 

I  beg  to  return  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  College  Council,  for  the' careful 
'superintendence  they  have  exercised  ovet 
the  concerns  of  the  College  during  the 
past  year;  and  I  have  much  satisfactioil 
In  expressing  the  very  favourable  sense  I 
entertain  of  the  riianner  in  which  tiie  pro- 
fesson,  and  other  officers  of-  the  College, 
have  discliarged  their  several  duties. 

The  literary  works  which  have  issued 
from  the  press  since  the  last  annual  exal 
mination,  or  which  are  now  in  preparation^ 
will  be  specified  In  an  appendix  to  this 
minute. 

I  doubt  not,  that  it  will  be  a  source  of 
high  satisfaction  to  tlie  general  body  of 
the  service  to  learn,  that  the  great  work  of 
public  instruction  continues  to  be  vigo* 
rously  and  successfully  prosecuted. 

The  progress  of  native  education,  in  th# 
institutions  under  the  authority  of  tba 
Committee  of  Publie  Inatroction,  ha# 
continued,  during  the  past  year,  to  aiibrd 
satisfaction  to  Government,  and  to  justify 
tfaeexpecuuions  that  have  been  formed  af 
their  public  utility.  The  course  of  study 
has,  in  every  instance,  been  sedulously 
maintained,  and  the  actual  advance  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  instruction  and 
facilities  of  study* 

'Of  the  CoNeges and  Schoob in  tfae^pso- 
vinces,  the  report  of  the  last  annual  exai^ 
mination  held  at  Benares,  shew  tha 
students  on  the  foundation  to  be  nxtyi 
and  the  out.stttdeQta'177,  of  whom  savetti 
have  acquired  co|uiderable  proficiency  in 
the  branches  of  study  which  they  hava  ouU 
tlvated.  The  first  annual  report  fiom 
the  College  of  Delhi  states  tha  number  of 
resident  scholars  to  be  ISO,  of  whom  tha 
classes  more  advanced  are  engaged  ilk  tha 
study  of  the  Arabic  language,  Mc^uunedan 
law,  and  the  elements  of  JBuclid ;  and  4ba 
junior,  in  tlie  cultivalion  of  Persian^  and 
the  elements  of  the  Anbie  language  Tba 
report  of  the  Local  Committee  is  highly 
favourable  to  tha  sail  with  which  tfaia 
teachers  and  the  students  of  tins  samtnary 
have  been  animifted ;  the  dUtgenca  with 
which  it  has  been,  superintended,  and  tha 
popularity  which,  even  in  this  early  pa* 
riod,  it  has  attained ;  these  circumstancca 
have  determined  Government  to  exleild 
the  beneficial  operation  of  the  College,  by 
placing  more  libenl  allowances  at  its  dis- 
posal, and  thus  opening  a  doar  to  a  greater 
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number  oi  pupiU,  of  whom,  IVom  the  ad- 
viintageous  siiuation  of  Delhi,  tliere  U 
likely  to  be  a  considerable  resort  from  the 
upper  and  western  provinces  of  Hindoetan. 

The  progress  made  at  the  Agra  College 
is  not  yet  before  GoTeniment  in  any  official 
report,  no  examination  having  been  held; 
hot  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
advance  .has  been  less  than  might  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated  ;  the  number  of 
scholars  attached  to  the  College  was  117, 
of  whom  the  Hindu  classes  comprise  forty* 
three,  and  the  Mohamedan  seventy.four 
students. 

Of  the  other  establishments  in  the  pro- 
vinces there  is  nothing  that  calls  for  any 
remark ;  they  comprehend  a  considerable 
number  of  scholars,  but  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  communicated  at  them,  the 
description  of  persons  by  whom  tliey  are 
attended,  and  circumstances  peculiar  to 
their  organisation  or  position,  render  them 
of  less  importance  than  those  previously 
adverted  to,  and  leave  some  uncertisinty  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  tliey  are  calculated 
to  disseminate  useful  information ;  they 
are  on  Uiis  account  more  especially  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of 
Instruction,  and,  through  them,  to  the 
observation  of  Government,  and  they  must 
expect  to  receive  that  encouragement 
alone  whidi  the  benefits  they  afibrd  may 
be  found  to  deserve. 

The  institutions  established  at  Benares, 
Agra,  and  Delhi,  render  it  unnecessary  to 
complete  any  present  addition  to  establish, 
ments  for  native  education  In  the  re- 
moter provinces ;  but  in  the  interval  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  the  former  city,  a 
seminary  is  required  for  .contributing  to 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Bebar  and 
Tirhoot,  for  which  the  city  of  Patna  seems 
to  be  eligibly  situated.  The  establishment 
of  a  CoUege  at  this  city,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples  as  those  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  has 
accordingly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  Instruction. 

The  progress  of  the  institutions  at  the 
presidency  is  equally  the  sulyect  of  favour- 
able report ;  and  the  annual  examinations 
of  the  Sanscrit  College,  and  Madrissa, 
convey  a  satisfactory  impression  of  the 
•ssiduity  and  success  with  which  the  course 
•f  study  is  prosecuted  at  those  institutions. 
At  the  Mohamedan  Collie,  the  attention 
of  the  students  is  more  especially  directed 
to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language, 
Mohamedan  law,  and  tlie  mathematical 
sciences ;  and  measives  have  been  adopted 
to  extend  the  facilities  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  two  latter,  by  the  multiplication  of 
useful  works :  with  this  view,  the  Fatawa 
Humadi  has  been  printed  in  Uie  course  of 
the  year,  and  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  the  preparation  of  tlie  Fatawa 
Alumgiri  for  the  press;  a  translation  of 
Bridges*  Algebra  has  been  also  prepared. 


and  ia  in  th«  course  of  printhig  Ibr  the 
.use  of  the  mathematical  class. 
.  The  studies  of  the  Sanscrit  College  are 
of  a  more  varied  description,  as  they  in. 
elude  tlie  elementary  cultivation  of  the 
Sanscrit  langui^.  The  study  of  Hindu 
law,  according  to  autlKN-itics  which,  al- 
though of  great  weight,  liave  been  hitherto 
little  read  in  Bengal,  as  Menu  and  the 
Mitakshara,  have  been  successfully  intro. 
duced,  and  a  course  of  mathematical  studies 
has  been  lately  commenced  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Lilavati.  The  building  destined  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Sanscrit  College 
has  been  completed,  and  the  classes  were 
removed  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
printing  of  useful  works,  to  which  the 
encouragement  of  Government  was  for- 
merly given.  An  edition  of  the  Mugda- 
bodba  Grammar  is  nearly  completed ;  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  Uie  Bhattl,  a 
poetical  work  illustrative  of  the  rules  of 
grammar,  has  been  printed. 

The  buildings  contiguous  to  the  San- 
scrit College,  of  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  appropriate  one  to  the  use  of 
tlie  Anglo-Indian  College,  have  both  been 
tniniiferred  to  that  institution,  the  measure 
having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
growing  numbers  of  the  scholars  of  the 
seminary.  By  the  report  of  the  annual 
examination  in  January  last,  it  appeared 
that  196  pupils,  of  different  ag^  the  sons 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
native  community,  were  in  course  of  in- 
struction at  this  seminary,  in  the  English 
language  and  literature,  and  in  Buropean 
science  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  tlie  senior 
pupils  reflected  the  higb«t  credit  upon 
their  talents  and  application,  and  upon  the 
system  of  tuition  by  which  they  had  beea 
instructed.  Ai  present  there  are  380 
scholars,  of  whom  190  contribute  to  defray 
the  expense  of  their  own  education ;  of  the 
rest,  sixty  are  upon  tlie  foundation,  and 
thirty  are  supported  by  the  School  Society. 

It  is  to  this  establishment  that  Govern- 
ment especially  look  for  the  successful 
diffusion  of  Uiat  knowledge,  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  ac- 
tive and  contemplative  life,  and  which 
unites  reason  and  philosophy  vrith  the  hap- 
piness and  improvetnent  of  sodety. 

Tlie  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  have  sufficiently  established 
the  total  want  in  India  of  facilities  which 
exist  in  other  countries,  for  intellectual  cuL. 
ti  vation .  Of  village  education,  the  mere  abi • 
lity  to  read  and  write,  there  seems  to  be  no 
deficiency,  at  least  in  the  lower  provinces : 
but  there  exist  no  means  of  any  sidvance  be- 
yond the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge^ 
exclusive  of  the  College  establishments 
founded  by  the  British  Government.  No 
endowments  for  literary  purposes  have  sur- 
vived the  domestic  distractions  of  these 

countries. 
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countries,  and  no  Academic  or  Collegiate     almost  e^erj  thing  that  can  tend  to  advance 


Institution  perpetuates  the  memory  of  prf* 
Tate  or  public  munificence.  The  course  of 
events  has  also  shut  the  schools  which  the 
fame  of  individual  teachers  formerly  ren- 
dered attractive,  and  instructors  by  profes- 
sion are  now  of  the.  most  humble  acquire- 
ments ;  are  either  without  remuneration,  or 
are  inadequately  rewarded,  and  areiin  gene- 
ral held  in  little  estimation.  Books  are 
everywhere  scarce  and  expensive,  and  with- 
out books,  teachers,  or  schools,  it  is  evident 
that  the  means  of  education  are  wholly  de- 
fective. The  first  object  of  Government  is  to 
prov  ide  for  these  deficiencies,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  they  can  only  be  extensively  supplied 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  people  themselves. 
As  far  as  the  means  at  our  disposal  extend, 
schools  have  been  endowed,  teachers  eti- 


the  knowledge,  to  raise  the  <^racter,  and 
to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people.  Among  the  means  of  accomplish-' 
ing  this  object,  none  appear  likely  to  be  so 
efficacious  as  the  introduction  of  European 
science,  and  this  the  Committee  are  judi* 
ciously  endeavourfng  to  accomplish,  with- 
out any  attempt,  arbitrarily,  to  supersede 
the  learning  prized  by  our  Native  subjects. 
Tliey  seek  no  artificial  support  for  the 
cause  of  truth  when  fairly  opposed  to  error. 
The  result,  indeed,  is  certain,  if  tlie  frienda 
of  truth  are  just  to  themselves. 

The  literature  and  the  morals  of  Eng- 
land must  prevail  if  the  superiority  we 
claim  for  her  be  reflected  in  the  conduct 
of  her  citizens ;  .  their  errors  may  throw, 
back  for  centuries  the  accomplishment  of 


couraged,  and  books  will  in  tlie  course  of     the  purpose ;  and  in  contemplating  the  ef 

forts  made  for  the  improvement  of  India, 


time  be  multiplied;  but  no  public  re- 
sources can  ailmit  of  the  education  of  a 
whole  people  being  provided  for  by  the 
ruling  authority.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  Government  oh- 
serves  the  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to 
assist  in  the  great  work  of  promoting  Native 
instruction,  either  by  their  own  servants  or 
by  the  members  of  the  Native  community. 
Of  the  former  they  have  had  to  notice  the 
meritorious  institution  of  a  school  at  Alla- 
habad, by  the  European  residents  at  that 
station,  and  individual  instances  of  a  simi- 
lar spirit  have  met  with  their  approbation. 
Of  Uie  latter,  it  is  with  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion that  they  can  advert  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  year,  during  which  Sicca  Ru- 
pees 1,06,000  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, by  several  Native  gentlemen,  in  jus- 
tice to  whose  liberality  their  names  and 
dpnations  are  here  particularized : 

Raja  Baidyanatha  Ray  a. .  S.Rs.  50,000 
Raja  Sivachandra  and  Harisin- 

hachandra  Roy 46,000 

Baboo  Guruprainsd  Bose. .....   10,000 

Sa^Rsr  1,06,000 


These  are  honourable  testimonies  of  the 
interest  taken  by  wealth  and  intelligence 
in  the  impi:Dvement  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  entitle  the  donors  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Government  aud  the 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 

In  the  designs  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  and  of  Government,  a 
prominent  object  is,  to  add  to  the  efficiency 
and  respectability  of  the  Native  oflScers 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the 
country.  In  accomplishing  this  object,  a 
great  public  good  will  obviously  be  se- 
cured, and  it  is  one  which  it  is  equally  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  every  Civil  Ser- 
vant of  the  Company  to  promote.  But 
the  scope  of  the  Committee's  labours  is 
much  more  extensive;   for  they  embrace 


tills  should  be  the  fir«t  and  most  anxious 
thought,  to  those  alx>ut  to  enter  upon  pub- 
lic life,  how  they  can  best  maintain  the. 
character  of  their  country,  and  best  secure 
for  themselves  the  title  of  Instructors  and 
Benefactors  of  the  millions  they  are  called 
upon  to  govern. 

Ambbrst. 


APPENDIX. 

Extract  of  the  Report  of  the  Examiners 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Thomason  to  consult  works  in  the  Arabic 
language  on-Mabomedan  Law,  dated 
ISth  March  1826.  • 

Mr.  Thomason  was  accordingly  exa- 
tnined  by  us  on  Saturday  last,  the  11th 
inst.,  in  presence  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut.  The  fol- 
lowing exercises  were  performed  by  Mr. 
Thomason— being  Extracts  from  Original 
Arabic  authorities  to  be  translated  into 
English, 

No.  1.  Of  Partnerships*-^ The  circum- 
stances under  which  partnerships  by  reci- 
procUjf  lose  that  character  and  fall  under 
the  class  of  partnership  in  Tiirwic—Jaini 
Ooroomooz. 

No.  2.  Of  the  administration  of  oaths, 
with  a  view  to  the  discpvery  of  an  offender 
in  cases  of  murder..«-.&ifil<^a. 

No.  3.  Of  appropriation  and  the  various 
rules  to  be  obsm'cd  on  the  occasion  of  a 
religious  endowment. — Athbah'O'Nuxaxir. 

No.  4.  Of  compacts  of  cultivation,  ex- 
hibiting the  principles  by  which  they  are 
governed,  and  the  condition  to  which  they 
ar^  subjected. — FoosooUi-ooUorrootkee. 

No.  5.  Of  sales,  showing  certain  ne- 
cessary conditions  to  the  legality  of  such 
contract  under  particular  circumstances.— 
Rixaut'Ool'Mooftieen. 

No.  6.  An  English  exercise  to  be  trans- 

S  D  2  lated 
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Uted  into  Arabic,  on  <  the  law  of  Kiaiu, 
or  retaliatioa. 

.  From  the  studious  habits  and  tried  abili- 
ges  of  Mr.  Tbomason,  we  were  1^  to  ex- 
pect the  display  of  extraordinary,  attain- 
Qients.  We  assigned,  therefore,  to  that 
gentleman  the  performance  of  exercises 
proportionably  arduous ;  and  it  affords  us 
sincere  gratification  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  our  estimate,  high  as  it  was,  of  bis 
acquirements,  fell  short  of  the  reality.  The 
Tery  names  of  the  works  above  cited  will 
youch  for  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which 
was  imposed,  and  when  we  say  that  the 
tranalationa  were  made  with  the  utmost 
fidelity,  accuracy,  and  despatch,  we  bear 
but  inadequate  testimony  to  bis  merits. 
In  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  Mr. 
Thpmason  not  only  performed  what  was 
required  of  him,  but  he  found  leisure  also 
to  make  judicious  annotations  on  abstruse 
passages,  diereby  furnishing  satisfactory 
prooif  that  to  the  capacity  of  consulting 
Original  legal  audiorities,  he  has  added  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  law  itself. 
In  addition  to  the  above  written  exercises, 
|ffr.  Tbomason  read  a  passage  of  the  Hl- 
daya  in  the  presence  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut,  to  whom 
be  explained  the  meaning  in  the  Persian 
language,  and  who  expressed  themseWes 
in  the  bluest .  degree  gratified  by  the 
learning  and  acumen  which  he  displayed. 
'  In  commuaicatiDg  the  result  of  this  ex. 
aroination,  which  has  furnished  so  decisive 
a  proof  of  intense  application  and  extra- 
•idinary  talenl^  we  need  faevdly  add,  that 
Mr.  Tbomason  is,  in .  our  opinion,  fully 
«id. eminently  entitled  to  tbe  reward  as- 
signed to  success  in  this  department  of 
atudy. 
(True  Extract.)    D.  aunnuL,  Sec.C.C. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Native  Me- 
dical Institution  reports  the  students  of  it 
to  have  made  satisfactory  progress  within 
the  past  year,  and  that  several  of  theni 
have  already  proved  useful  to  the  public 
aervice,  as  Native  Doctors  to  corps  as  well 
as  in  tfie  two  dispensaries  that  have  been 
lately  estifalished  in  Calcutta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aflfbrding  relief  to  the  native  offi- 
cen  of  'Ctovemment,  and  to  suoh  of  the 
IMvw  aa  hava  not  the  meam 
pncwiag  medical  aidi- 
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PsasuK. 


fintCUm, 
'1.  Lushliigt<»,  800  Rs. 
•  fi.  Crawftntl,  medals 

of  merit / 

3.  Colvfai,  ditto  ditto- ■ 

■  4.  Gantln    

&  Tboinptoii 

6..Becher 


StamdCkM§$, 

7-  uubbbtt  

&  Burr 

vyland  


9.  H«y] 

Third  atut. 
la  Pringle 

11.  Armstrong  •• 

12.  Grant    

13.  Woodcock  •• 

14.  Mills 

Iff.  Fitqfcsald    •• 
16.  Spiers   


HiKDEZ. 

Fir0t  CloM. 
'1.  Ltuhington.  800  Rs. 

5.  ColTio,  medal  of  \ 
merit   / 

SscwidCkm' 

3.  Heyland 

4.  TKoropaan 

Third  doM. 

6.  Spien    

8.  Armttroog 

7   Woodcock  


Oct    1825 

Sept.  1825 

Mar.  18K 
Oct.  1885 
Febb  ISM 
Oct    1824 

May  ISM 
May  lass 
Sept  1825; 


Aug.  1825^ 
Dec.  1825' 
iJan.  18981 
Oct  1825 
May  1826 
May  18M 
Oct    18BS 


Oct    1896 
Mar.  1896 


Bbnoalxb. 

Firwt  CUut. 

1.  Colvln*  medsl  of 
merit 

2.  Pringle 

3.  Bury 

4.  LnireU 

5.  Smith- 


} 


Sept  1825 
Feb.   1828 

Oct  1825 
Dec.  1895 
Oct    1825 


31 

21 
35 

20 
0 


1 

«7 
25 

31 
45 
25 
30 
6 
0 
45 


20 
23 


33 
21 

44 

45 
36 


6.  MUlt 

7*  Grant  n • 


Tkbiddat*. 

a  Ottbbias 

9.  Fitsgersld  .-• 


Mar,  1826 

Aug.  1825 
Mav  1895 
June  1895 
Dec   1824j 

May  1896 
Jan.    1896. 

Msy  1886^ 
Ma}   l5S 


90 

37 

38 

31 

0 


5 
35 

1 

2 


8 

3 
7 
3 
0 


0 
11 

8 

9 
6 
5 

7 
1 

0 

7 


7 
3 


8 
3 

7 
6 
7 


9 
11 
11 

0 

1 
5 

0 


0 

2 
2 
0 

2 
1 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


3 
0 


1 

2 

0 
0 
0 


0* 

2 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 

2 
S 


By  order  of  the  Council  of  tbe  College^ 
D.  RmmcLL,  Sec.  C.  C. 
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ASIATIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


[Wx  bava  waited  in  vaia  till  a  Ute  pe- 
liod  of  the  month  in  evpecudon  of  receiT* 
ing  papers  from  Calcutta,  from  whence  no 
direct  intelligence  has  been  received  for 
upwards  of  two  months.  '  Should  any 
papers  arrive  before  the  last  sheet  is  put  to 
press,  a  summarj  will  be  given  at  the  end.] 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 

ORDER. 

honaTioN  or  batta  to  Taoops  rbcentlt 

aXPLOTKD  IV  THE  BUaMZSS  TxaRiToav. 

Fort  mOiam,  Jug.  S,  1826.-- Tbe  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  heavy 
losses  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  troops, 
European  and  Native,  who  were  employed 
in  the  late  war  in  Ava,  Arracan,  and  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Burmese  territory,  has 
been  pleased  to  resolve  that  a  donation  of 
six  months  full  or  field  rate  of  batta  shall 
be  granted  to  all  the  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates  of  corps, 
detachments,  and  staff  (including  perma- 
nent establishments,  not  in  .receipt  of  in- 
creased rates  oF  pay  for  this  special  senice), 
who  were  so  employed  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months.  This  period  to 
be  calculated  from  the  date  of  landing  in 
the  Burmese  territory,  until  the  final  ter. 
tnination  of  hostilities  on  the  24th  Feb. 
1826,  or  re-embarkationy  whichever  may 
have  occurred  first. 

2.  To  the  officera  and  men  of  the  Ava 
and  Arracan  forces,  whose  period  of  actual 
aervioe  within  the  Burmese  territory  falls 
abort  of  twelve  months,  theGovemor-gene- 
ral  in  Council  is  pleased  to  grant  a  dona- 
tion of  three  months  batta. 

S.  His  Lordship  in  Council  is  further 
pleased  to  grant  the  donation  of  six  ot 
tfarea  montha  batta  respectiveTy,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  such  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
tiie  fiotnias  employed  in  the  Irrawuddy, 
and  oh  the  coasts  of  TeoasBerim  and  Arra- 
can, aa  may  not  have  drawn  the  batta 
awarded  by.  the  resolution  of  Government 
in  the  Searet  Department,  dated  the  19th 
Kov.  1624.  This  indulgence  of  batta  to 
tfae'oflicers  and  crews  of  the  flotilla  who 
nay  not  have  been  included  in  the  benefit 
of  the  resolution  of  the  19th  Nov.  1824, 
is  limited  to  individuals  on  the  regular 
Citabliahaient  of  the  Hon.  Company.  For 
tlioae  who  were  tempofarily  amployed, 
•nitabla  fates  of  pay  or  special  allowance 
Were  fixed,  with  wference  to  the  nature  of 
Iha  sarviee  for  which  Ih^  were  engaged. 


4.  The  donation  of  six  and  three  mootha 
batta,  granted  by  these  orders,  is  extended 
to  the  heirs  or  assigns  of  individuals  en- 
titled to  receive  it,  who  died  or  were  kill- 
ed on  service  during  the  war,  witli  excep* 
tion  to  those  of  the  native  troops^  for  whom 
a  special  provi:iaon  already  exists,  whereby 
the  families  of  deceased  sepoys  on  foreign 
service  receive  a  pension  from  Government. 

5.  The  rate  of  batta  to  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  regimental  rank  in  which 
ihe  individuals  served  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  death,  or  period  of  re-embarka- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  unless  entitled 
to  a  higher  rate,  annexed  to  afeaff  employ, 
ment. 

6.  Corps,  detachmenti^  or  individuals 
who  may  have  landed  for^thc  first  time  in 
the  Burmese  territory,  subsequent  to  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  are  to  have  no 
claim  to  the  batta  donation. 

7.  Individuals  who  may  have  been  em-* 
ployed  with  each  division  of  the  army  are 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  collective  actual 
service  in  claiming  the  higher  rate  of  do- 
nation ;  and  corps,  &c.  which  may  have 
been  employed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  war  (as  in  the  case  of  H.M.% 
45th  Foot),  are  to  regulate  their  claims  ac- 
cordingly. 

8.  Officers  and  staff  who  may  have  quit- 
ted the  army  on  medical  certifiicaCe,  or  mi 
public  duty,  and  subsequently  rejoined  it 
before  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  mre,  aa 
a  special  indu^ence,  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  time  of  their  absence  taken  into  at* 
count,  in  claiming  the  larger  share  of 
batta. 

9.  The  claims  of  all  deceased  officers 
and  meuf  likewise  all  absentees,  are  to  be 
included  in  the  abstracts  of  companies, 
detachments,  or  departmentiL  If  hein^ 
aasigns,  or  agenta  are  in  India,  the  amoavt 
will  be  paid  over  aooovdingly  under  the 
order  and  responsibility  of  the  commands 
ing  officer ;  otheneiae  the  amount  of  idl 
claims  of  this  nalufe  will  be  lodged  in  the 
general  treasury  until  legally  daimed. 

10.  The  batta  billa»  Ibr  Ae  donatiottor 
dx^aod  tlnee  months  respectively;  wOl  b« 
referred'  for  audit  and  adjustment  to  the 
public  departments  of  the  presideiiciaa  t* 
which  oorpe,  departments,  or  individuals 
respectively  belong. 

11.  £adi  bill  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
nominal  roll  of  all  ranks  drawn  for  in  it; 
and  officers,  &c.  wbo  may  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  staff,  and  whose  regiments 
were  not  serving  with  the  army,  will  pre- 
pare and  submit  loparsta  bills. 

12^  A  Bomiaal  aninitlsftos  roll  of  esch 
corpf,  detaehnawt)  and  department^  wiH 
be  prepared  within  ona  mondi  -  fAer  the 
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inue  of  the  donatiotit  ihewing  the  manner 
in  which  the  distribution  has  been  made, 
and  the  appropriation  of  all  shares  of  ab- 
sentees or  casuals. 

13.  These  rolls  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Military  Audit  Office,  for  future  reference 
in  the  event  of  disputed  or  additional 
claims  bdng  preferred  to  the  donation. 

14.  The  amount  of  the  batta  donation 
will  be  debited  to  war  charges  in  Ava. 

15.  Any  extra  batts  already  paid,  or 
payable  under  orders  of  the  Government 
of  Fort  St.  George,  to  the  troops  of  that 
presidency,  must  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  batta  donation  intended  by 
these  orders,  and  be  deducted  accordingly. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENXa 

Commercial  Deparfmgnt. 

Jufif  as,  Mr.  C.  Becher»  oommerdal  reiident  at 
RungpofSk 

Judicial  Department, 

Jtdg  90.  Mr.  P.  E.  Patton.  fourth  judge  of  Pro- 
vinciu  Court!  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  Dlviiion 
of  Moorihedahad. 

Mr.  B.  Tayler,  Judge  and  msgistcate  of  Mints' 
pore. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Robinson,  register  of  ZlUah  Court  at 
Agrah. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS*  &c. 

Vert  Wlttiam,  Aug.  5.  — MiO*  Wm.  Fcndall, 
H.M.'s  4th  LrPr.,  to  be  military  lecrstary  to  Go- 
vemor  OenecaL 

Lieut.  V.  Shortlaad,  amh  N.I.,  to  have  super- 
intendence  of  northern  dlviiion  of  Cuttack  road. 

Capt.  G.  A.  Vetch,  A4th  N.I.,  to  have  niperln. 
toidence  of  Beihampore  road. 

A»^.  W^-'Cadeta  akftiUted,  Mr.  R.  T.  Knox,  for 
CSV.,  and  prom,  to  comet.— Mean.  J.  N.  Reid  and 
C.  Hutton,  for  inf.,  and  prom,  to  afiMgrw- — Metcn. 
H.  Chapman,  F.  TumeU,  C.  S.  Grant,  and  C. 
Newtoo,  aa  aaristaurgk 

Lieut  G.  T.  Green,  corps  of  engineen,  to  be  an 
aaistant  to  luperintendant  of  I)ehly  canal,  in 
room  of  Lieut.  Swetenham. 

IMA4iuaft«nt  Aug*  A^-^Rmtnal»*  Lieut  CoL 
Com.  Sir  T.  Ramiay  bom  19th  to  88th  N.L,  and 
Ma}.  Gen.  E.  S.  Broughton  from  latter  to  former ; 
Lieut  CoL  G.  D.  HeaUicote  ttcm  6lBt  to  69th  N.I.„ 
and  Lieut  CoL  T.  Murray  finom  latter  to  former. 

Aug,  B.-^Hegi,  efArtUlmy.  Umt.  W.  Wakefield 
removed  to  ad  troop  3d  brig,  hone  artlL ;  the  ex- 
change of  troopg  Detwecn  Lleuts.  Hotham  and 
M'Moriae,  in  May  last,  caacellod;  Lieut  Alex. 
B^  rem.  from  8d  troop  3d  brig,  to  Sd  troop  Sd 
brig. ;  8d-LIeut  H.  Sanders  (new  arrival)  posted 
to  Si  comp.  0th  hat  I  M-Lieut  W.  Young  Sltto) 
posted  to  90th  camp.  0th  bat  ' 

Surg.  G.  G.  Campbell,  gar.  surg.  at  Agra,  to 
have  med.  charge  of  artiL  at  that  station.  ^^  ^ 

,  A^'J\"Z.^^^f<f  J"^  JiemovaU  in  Cavalry. 

Lieut  CoL  Swetenham  from  1st  to  8th  dlUoi 
Lieut  CoL  Com.  F.  J.  T.  Johnston  txoax  9d  to  8th 
ditto ;  Lieut  Gen.  Gordon  from  8th  ttfSd  ditto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RUXJUET   HHOH.     * 

The  Bombay  papers  supply  us  with  a 
few  gleanings  from  those  of  C^cutfa. 

Ru^jeet  Sin^A.— >Tbe  native  papers  com- 
mmiieaie  some  scanty  perticitlars  respect- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who 


inarched  from  Amritsur  on  the  19th  June, 
pitched  his  tent>  near  PuMCoonjree  on  the 
SOtb,  wherehe  remained  till  the  21st  On 
the  25th  he  commenced  operations  against 
Yar  Mohammed  Khan,  tlie  ruler  of  Pesh- 
awer.  Some  attempts  had  previously  been 
made  at  negodation.  "  The  envoy  .of 
Yar  Mohammed  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Pesh- 
awer,  produced  a  letter  to  his  address  from 
his  master,  requiring  to  know  why  he  bad 
received  no  reply  to  bis  former  address  to 
tlie  Maharaja.  His  Highness  replied, 
that  as  his  master  had  been  so  far  misled 
by  his  advisers  as  to  collect  forces  and 
make  preparations  for  war,  it  was  unneces^ 
sary  to  send  him  any  reply."  Some  fur- 
ther minor  details  are  given  from  the 
ukhbars,  but  their  meagreness  renders  tbein 
unintelligible.  It  would  appear  that  some 
friendly  intercourse  lias  taken  place  be> 
tween  the  Sikh  Chief  and  Sir  C.  T.  Met- 
calfe, tlie  Resident  at  Bhurtpore. 

The  following  account  of  the  power  of 
Runjeet  in  the  Bombqtf  Courier  of  Aug. 
12,  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  former 
statements. 

Runjeet  Singh,  the  chief  authority  in 
the  Punjaub,  has  always  been  considered, 
in  all  speculations  relative  to  the  firmness 
of  our  present  footing  in  India,  as  a  very 
formidable  personage.  The  following 
extract  from  a  private  leUer  from  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge,  of  so  late  a  date  as  the 
20th  July,  shews  that  distance  has  greatly 
magnified  the  extent  of  his  power  and 
resources. 

'<  How  Runjeet  Singh  has  got  such  a 
name,  not  only  in  India  but  in  Europe,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  To  those  who_are  near 
him,  and  see  the  state  of  his  people,  &c. 
he  cannot  long  be  an  object  of  fear;  he  is 
little  better,  I  believe,  than  an  uncivilized 
savage  tyrant,  his  army  an  unpaid  rabble 
of  thieves,  and  )iis  whole  country  .is  in  a 
state  of  misrule,  without  either  law  or  re- 
gulation that  is  paid  attention  to  :  half-a- 
dozen  Sepoy  regiments  and  a  few  cavalry, 
would  drive  him  to  the  desert :  and  of  this 
he  is  very  well  aware,  and  keeps  himself 
quiet  as  far  as  regards  us.'* 

Bhurtpore,'-' K  letter  from  Dooijun  Saul 
of  Bhurtpore  had  been  received,  represent- 
ing that  he  had  received  repeated  orders 
from  Government  to  send  for  his  mother 
from  Delhi ;  which  he  could  not  do,  as  it 
was  with  difiiculty  he  defrayed  even  his 
o^n  private  expenses,  and  that  his  poverty 
had  obliged  him  to  send  his  son  to  Delhi. 
Maudhoo  Sine  of  Bhurtpore,  after  giving 
an  account  of  his  difficulties,  also  stated, 
that  if  he  was  ordered,  he  would  give  up 
all  other  expenses,  and  keep  only  one 
horse  and  a  servant,  for  he  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  his  mother  or  brother,  but 
with  Government.  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe 
consoled  him,  and  said  there  was  no  neces- 
sity (6r  decreasing  his  establishment.    One 
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day  Bburdeo  fitngli  laid,  that  the  aflbin  of  ucKHStt  at  CHtevaA« 

Bfaurtpore  were  not  properly  adminiiitered         The  H.  C.  Ship  r/i«ii»,'froni  Cbeduba 

5Ji  u  «      5^?^*® '    *****"  ^^'^'^  ^"•'*     the  24th  July,  has  arrived  with  the  iovalida 
Ullah  Beg  Khan,  obsenred  that  the  state     of  the  2d  European  regiment,  of  whom. 


had  much  better  be  governed  wholly  by 
the  English  resident ;  to  which  Sir  Charles 
replied,  that  the  British  power  were  not 
inclined  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  the  province.^  Jami  Jehan  Numak, 


we  regret  to  learn,  she  buried  sixty  on  the 
way  up :  a  great  portion  of  her  own  crew 
was  sick.  She  experienced  a  gale  through 
the  whole  of  her  passage.— Ca^.  Gw»  Ckau 
Axtg*  10. 


Appa  Saheh,-^Vrom  Maharaja  Sindhia 
we  have  advices  to  the  20th  June.  An 
affray  had  taken  place  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Appa  Saheb,  and  a«  rasaleh  be- 
longing to  the  Mahanya,  in  which  several 
lives  were  lost — it  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  interference  of  Hindu  Rao,  and  the 
commander  of  the  rasaleh  was  given  into 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Jenkins;  but  on  the 
18th,  Hindu  Rao  reported  that  Appa 
&heb  had  distributed  ammunition  to  his 
troops,  with  an  intention  of  mai'ching  to 
the  Dekkin,  and  had  given  orders  that  his 
men  were  not  to  regard  the  question  or 
commands  of  any  one  that  should  attempt 
to  stop  thera.  AAer  some  discussion,  in 
which  Appa  Saheb  made  it  a  condition  of 
his  remaining:,  that  one  of  his.  people, 
Batenker,  should  stay,  it  was  acceded  to» 
and  a  prospect  of  an  allowance  held  out  to 
his  followers.  On  the  20th,  news  of  the 
death  of  Gokul  Parakh,  at  Mattra,  arrived 
—orders  were  given  to  Hindu  Rao  to 
take  care  of  the  treasury  accounts  of  the 
deceased. — Ilwi, 

Mir  Xhan, — An  Afghan  named  Nanhi 
Khan>  who  was  in  the  service  of  this  chief, 
having  been  long  without  pay,  took  an  op- 
portunity, whilst  Mir  Khan  was  in  a 
mosque  at  his  devotions,  to  attempt  his 
assassination.  He  fired  at  him,  but  the 
ball  missed — the  attendants  of  Mir  Khan 
immediately  fell  upon  the  assassin,  who 
was  defended  by  some  of  his  companions  : 
he  was,  however,  killed  in  the  affray,  but 
'not  before  twenty-two  persons  on  both 
sides  wer^slain^— /(Mtf. 

COALS  IK   INDIA. 

The  very  great  usefulness  of  steam  na- 
vigation in  such  a  country  as  India,  where 
the  prevalent  and  pleasantest  mode  of  tra. 
veiling  is  by  water,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment ;  as  far  as  fuel  is  concerned  in 
the  advancement  of  steam,  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  state,  that  coals  are  likely,  in  a 
short  time,  to  be  procurable  in  very  great 
abundance,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  hi- 
therto ;  tar  besides  the  coal  mines  at  Sylhet 
and  Burdwan,  which  have  already  been 
opened,  we  observe  that  a  bed  of  coals,  it 
is  tfaoaght,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Rung- 
pore.  Government  assuredly  will  not  neg* 
lect  taking  advantage  of  these  discoveries^ 
and  have  the  necessary  investigations  insti- 
tuted to  ascertain  the  value  and  quality  of 
each  seam. 


CAPTAIK  AMHXRST. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  unfeigned  sor- 
row that  we  announce  tlie  death  of  the 
Hon.  Captain  Amherst.  After  sufTering 
several  relapses  of  the  severe  fever  with 
which  he  was  attacked  in  tlie  beginning  of 
last  week,  he  expired  at  half-past  nine  yes- 
terday morning,  at  Barrackpore.  Tlie 
premature  close  of  a  career  of  the  most 
honourable  promise  would  alone  awaken 
general  regret ;  but  in  Captain  Amherst^ 
the  society  of  Calcutta  have  to  lament  an 
individual  endeared  to  them  by  familiar 
and  friendly  intercourse,  by  unaffected 
cheerfulness,  unassuming  manners,  and  a 
disposition  invariably  obliging  and  kind. 
Few  persons  in  bis  station  would  have 
inspired  more  sincere  or  more  general  es- 
teem, and  few  could  be  more  universally 
or  truly  mourned. 

Captain  Amherst  was  aged  23  years  and 
1 1  months.  He  was  to  be  interred  this 
mornings  in  the  burial-ground  at  Bar- 
rackpore. The  funeral  was  intended  to 
be  private,  but  a  number  of  the  chief 
functionaries,  and  principal  members  of 
the.  society,  left  town  yesterday  afternoon, 
to  psy  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  de- 
ceased.—[Ca/.  Gov,  Gax.Aug,S. 

IKDNDATXONS. 

We  understand  the  mails  have  been  im- 
peded in  the  past  month,  on  the  Bombay 
side,  at  Poonah,  and  also  between  Nag- 
pore  and  Suinbulpore,  by  very  bad '  wea- 
ther, the  overflowing  of  rivers  and  tonents, 
and  tlie  carrying  away  of  numerous  bridges. 
Tlie  same  effect  lias  been  produced  to  the 
southward  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Goda- 
yery,  and  other  minor  streams,  particu- 
larly between  Ellore  and  VizagapaUm,  oh 
to  Poondee  and  the  Soobunredui  in  Bal- 
lasore. 

On  the  nortli-west  road  to  Benares,  the 
Damoodah  has  burst  its  boundaries,  and 
flooded  upward  of  sixty  square  miles  of 
country  in  Bissenpore,  &c.  Similar 
checks  have  prevailed  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hazareebaugb,  where 
there  are  three  Shakesperian  bridges  over 
very  bad  torrents.  Fortunately  all  the 
dawks  have  arrived  in  due  succession  and 
uninjured  by  wet. — [/6ic/.  Aug,  7. 

IMTniPRETERa. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
military  friends  to  know,  that  it  is  in  con- 
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templatioD  bhOflly  to  ^aforce  the  teit  of 
•zimiBatiiHi  wUeh  the  interpr«tarf  of 
corps  are  expected  to  undergo.  We  uii-> 
dcntand  that  a  Omnnittee  of  the  Profes- 
ton  and  ExaminerB  of  the  College  of  Fori 
WtUiam  ia  to  be  fiimied  for  the  examina. 
tion  of  the  interpreters  who  are  at  the 
prtaidency  or  in  its  viciniiy.  Local  com- 
mitteei  for  the  purpose  will  be  appointed 
at  the  military  stations..  The  works  to  be 
read  are,  we  believe,  the  Anweri  Soheili, 
or  Gulistao,  in  Persian,  the  Bagh-o- 
Behar,  in  Oordoo,  and  the  Premsagur,  in 
Hindustani.  The  candidates  are  also  to 
translate  written  papers  from  those  lan- 
guages into  English,  and  from  English 
into  them«^[Ch/.  Gw,  Gtu.  July  13. 


Tona  or  tbi  oovBB.Hoa-oeirxaAL. 
Letters  receiyed  by  yesterday's  dawk 
state,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  8tli  inst. 
the  fleet  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  GoTcmor- 
General  was  off  Mfarapore.  Th^  speak 
of  the  gloom  thrown  over  the  whole  party 
by  the  late  severe  calamity,  which,  as  must 
have  been  supposed,  was  felt  in  its  most 
melancholy  force  by  bis  Lordship,  and 
very  severely  by  all  who  had  the  happiness 
to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  amiable 
departed  spirit.  The  progress  of  the  ileH 
was  rather  slow.  Tli^  currents  are  men- 
tioned  as  dreadfblly  strong  against  the 
fleet,  and  the  services  of  the  steam  vessel, 
in  hauling  pinnaces,  &c  olf  sand.bankk 
and  lee-shores,  are  spoken  of  in  the  highen 
terms.  Four  or  five  baggage  boats  had 
foundered.— [.BSfir^.  Jffurk,  Augiul  11. 

XNSTGN   WaiGHT. 

We  regret  to  state  that  Ens.  Charles 
Wright^  of  the  3d  rn|t.  N.L,  was  Istely 
murxlarcd  within  the  Oude  territory,  while 
proceeding  to  join  his  regiment  at  Luck- 
now.  None  of  our  readers  will  be  much 
surprised  at  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
event  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  although 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly  felt  by  all  who 
are  ever  likely  to  visit  that  country,  and  be 
deeply  lamented  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  deceased.— [7&ui.  jiuguU  12. 

ACCIDBMTS  IN  TBI   BOOOBLT. 

There  are,  at  present,  no  fewer  than  lour 
ships  foul  of  each  other  at  Champaul 
Ghaut.  Our  informant  could  not  ascertain 
their  names,  but  mentions  the  Clydesdale 
as  one  of  them,  and  that  her  stern  frame 
■cenied  to  be  considerably  damaged.  At 
the  time  be  left,  a  large  vessel  was  swept 
down  by  the  current,  whirling  round  abou^ 
•till  she  reached  the  other  ships  that  were 
foul,  where^  after  some  crushlog,  she  stuck 
fast.  One  of  them  has  lost  her  bowsprit,' 
and  the  bowsprit  of  anotheris  right  athwart 
her,  and  fixed  betwixt  the  main  and  ft>re» 
mast.  The  Hamian  Shaw,  which  is  imim^ 


diately  abdve  the  fo«r  siups  afaore-mtn^ 
lioned,  appears  to  be  ttwving  4»wn  upon 
thcnik  and  another  vessel  of  smaller  dimeiKi 
aiona  was  whirling  down  in  the  sanaeinaa* 
ner  as  the  one  first  mentioned,  wheo  they 
appeared  to  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
ber  up.  At  the  time  our  informant  left, 
the  four  'vcssals  foul  of  each  oth^  were 
swiagiBg  by  one  cable.  — [ifi^  .BtMt 
AuguU  18. 

OaiXNTAL  MAGAXINK. 

We  learn  that  the  QuarUr^  Orienkd 
Magmne  proceeds,  notwithsUnding  the 
late  order  of  the  Court  of  Pireotors  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  press,  during  a  refer, 
ence  made  home  by  Government  to  the 
Hon.  Court.-^[Ca/.  Jb^  B^t  Jufy  S5.   , 

AKAB  8BirS»  &C 

Our  attention  has  been  recently  ealled 
to  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  th^ 
interests  of  the  British  ship-owners  of  thtf 
port,  that  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
eodearour  to  excite  the  notice  of  Govern' 
nent  to  it,  with  a  view  of  having  the  evil 
complained  of  remedied  as  far  as  that  may 
be  practicable.    We  have  been  informed 
then,  and  indeed  the  fact  is  partly  withht 
our  own  knowledge,  that  th^  are,  at  tfaii 
moment,  numbers  of  vesbels  in  the  rivc# 
6ond:fide  the  property  of  Arabs  not  Britirit 
subjects,  which  are  not  navigated' even  by 
British  officers,  yet  under  the  British  fla^ 
and  enjoying  all  its  privileges ;  what  is 
still  worse,  toOf  partty  manned  by  slaves. 
The  injury  which  such  an  abuse  inflicts  on 
the  bcnd-ifide  British  owoen,  and  on  the 
revenue  of  tlie  country,  is  too  oibvimis  to 
need  any  particular  illustration.     It  m«ft 
be  apparent  to  every  one  who  reflectrone 
moment  on  the  subject,  that  British  owners 
cannot  compete  with  those-  Arab  traders, 
manned  and  officered  as  tliey  are;  they 
sail  at  a  fourth  of  tfie  expense  of  «ur  ae» 
tually   British  vessels;   and   then,   wbcft 
they  arrive  in  the  Gulf -of  Persia,   or  in 
any  Arab  ports  or  places,  they  hoist  the 
Arab  flag,  and  tlnis  deftaud  the  revenues 
of  their  own   ooootry^  by  an  eapeditat 
similar  to  that  which  they  practise  so  suik 
ccasfully  here.     We  are  told  that  the  num^ 
ber  of  these  vessels  is,  of  lata^  very  rapidly 
on  the  increase^  and  it  is  surely  worthy  tke 
attention  of  Govenunen^  and  our  men- 
of-war  jn  this  country,  to  inquire  into 
their  title  to  hoist  tlie   British  flag.    In 
future,  too,  it  would  be  weU,  in  the  case 
of  all  applications  for  temporary  regislen^ 
which,  as  far  as  icgards  the  navigalioD  of 
India,  we  believe  the  local  guscinmeati 
are  still  empowered  4o  grant,  to  institute  a 
very  strict  serutiny  into,  the  ground  of  aU 
applications  for  such   documentk      We 
understand  that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a 
vessel  reffularly  trading  to  this  port>  whiol% 
we  well  know,  was  originally  built  for  the 
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IflMum  of  Mutest,  obtained  a  rogitfer  as 
tho  property  of  a  British  Mahommedan  sub- 
JMSt  at  Bonfaoy,  was  sailing  under  English 
eokMirsyand  navigated  for  a  time  by  British 
oflkeri,  and  a  crew  of  Indian   Lascars, 
British  subjects;  but  was  afterwards  turn- 
ed over  to  the  ArakM,  employed  in  a  slave 
voy«ge^  and  is  still  under  tlie  British  flag, 
narigated  and  manned  chiefly  by  Arabs, 
many  of  ihem  CaflVeeft,  and,  we  believe, 
slaves.     This  vessel,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt,  is  still  the  property  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat:  indeed,  though  legal  proof  of  it 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain,  the  fact  is  well 
known,      'lliat  such  a  system  should  be 
suffered  to  go  on,  we  can  only  attribute  to 
that  very  great  diflBculty  of  obtaining  legal 
proof  of  these  abuses,  to  wliich  we  have 
adverted ;    but  we  are,    nevertheless,   of 
opinion,  that  means  might  be  taken  to 
verify  the  fact  of  such  vessels  being  tlie 
property  of  individuals  not  Britifth  sub- 
jects, not  being  navigated  by  British  ofll- 
cer«,  and  partly  manned  with  slaves;  the 
second  point  is,  of  courw,  easy  to  be  ascer. 
taioed ;  the  last  we  could  at  once  point  to 
a  mode  of  discovering,  but  that  our  doing 
so  would  enable  those  concerned  to  defeat 
it.     We  trust  we  have  said  enough,  how- 
ever,. |o  escite  the  attention  of  the  local 
•Government  to  the  subject,- and  the  vigi. 
laaceof  ourmen  of  war,  which  will  shortly 
■be  increased  in  number,  and  he  enabled, 
therefore^  to  look  sharply  after  these  double 
4ealen,  who  avail  themselves  of  a  flag  tliey 
detest,  in  order  to  defraud  the  revenues  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  and  drive 
lier  own  lawful  subjects  out  of  trade.— 
[Bengal  Ckron, 

SHIPPING. 
JtrrUmU  in  the  Riwer, 

Auar.Z.  Vnrval,  ConbnM,  frooi  Liverpool,  and 

fmrOs,  Short,  from  Madn$,—5.  Juliana,  Innet, 

from  Londcfti.— 11.  John  Shoret  Re«,  from  Bota- 

•vla. — Stp^  9l  Hoofihley,  Reeves,  from  Ceylon  and 

.Loadon.--4.  iVooidmcs  Ardlie,  from  London. — 

B,   MediterraTtean,   Stephens,  from  Ceylon.— IL 

-XHa,  Balderston,  ttam  London.— ]&  Tlmandrn, 

'Wmyi  atr  ^  Adfnfrwr^A.  Milne;  and  Mareki»- 

ne$9  of  Eiy,_   Mangles,   all  from   London.->16. 

Duke  of  LanenHer,   Hannay,  from  Liverpool 

-  M.  i'Wiyia,  Lanib>  from  London  and  Ceylon^     - 
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M.  At  Aan^,  In  BuadlSciuid.  the  lady  oT  W. 
Fane,  Esq..  dvU  service,  of  adaughtm. 

S7-  At  Saiisnie,  Ally  Ghur,  Mn.  T.  BM,  of  a 
•on. 

c^v^*J**5?*'V«*»  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Snephcrd,  dtstnct  chaplain,  of  a  dauirhter. 
Sa.  AtMonffhyr,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ledlie,  of  a  son. 
SO.    At  Berharapore,  the    lady   of  Ueut.   W. 
Thomas.  H.M.'s  ll^t  Inf.,  of  a  son. 
^1^.  1.   At  Dum  Dum,  the  lady  of  CapL  De- 
brett,  of  a  daushter.  .     "^ 

3.  At  Collah  Factory,  Jessore,  Mrs.  M.  J.  D'Va- 
Bulares,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  Mrs.  R.  Wall,  of  a  daughter. 

■  6.  At  Chaademagore,  Mrs.  Joseph  Winter,  of  a 
daughter. 

7*  Mrs.  John  Bartlett,  of  a  daughter. 

ft  At  Serampore,  the  lady  of  h.  Cooke,  Jan.. 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  tiarxackpore,  Mrk  J.  C.  W^atson,  of  a 
OBUghter. 

loT  TheJady  of  C.  G.  Stn^ttel,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

S4.  At  Delhi,  the  lady  of  Capt.  T.  F.  Hutchin- 
son, commanding  Delhi  prov.  bat.,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  CoL  Playfalr. 
of  a  son. 

..^  .^'  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Jenkins. 
H.M.'s  nth  L.l)r.,  of  a  daughter. 

Srpt.  1.  At  Minapore,  the  Jady  of  J.  M.  Mao- 
nabb,  Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  Mrs.C.  Rebello,  of  a  A-^nghter. 
'    ft  At    erampore,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dorrett,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj. 
Graham,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAOKS. 

JulffiO.  At  Mecrut,  J.  Monteath,  Esq.,  Cu>t. 
85th  rcgt.,  to  Mrs.  Lucinda  F.  Whish. 

S4.  At  Beihoropore,  G.  J.  Taylor,  E^sq.,  civil 
cervlce,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  H.  Chris- 
topher,  Esq. 

Aug.e,  At Berhampore,  Lieut.  W. M. Stewart, 
22d  N.I.,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt. 
Debnam,  H.M.'s  ISth  L.  Drags 

9.  At  the  Cathedral,  Lieut.  H.  Clayton,  sub* 
■wubt.  com.  gen.,  to  Jean  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Robert  BUir,  K.C.B, 

24.  At  Cawnporei,  T.  Morton,  Esq.,  to  Mrs.  C« 
Burrowes. 

SepLh  At  •Cluuademagore,  Mr.  J.  P.  Sctouae 
to  Miss  M.  Voseoofcellos. 

7*  At  Chlnso^,  O.  S.  Otpen,  Esq.,  to  Fanny, 
widow  of  the  )^fe  Alex.  Forbes,  Esq. 

12.  LieuL  W:  CounseU,  of  the  Bengal  artiL,  le 
Miss  Wiltshire. 


Departufet  froni  CttlAitta, 

Aug.  7.  Oangea,  Lloyd,  for  Penang  and  Singa- 

(ore.— II.  KUzalbelht  Cock,  for  London  via  Port 

.Louk.— 13.  ij<i»wlffi»,  Austin,  for  Boston.— Sspt. 

10.  WilUam  fVilson,  BramwcTl,  for  Iile  of  France 

•and  Londtm,  u\toTwef>tfr-9lsth'fef>ruttry  (Pdrtu- 

■gnese).   Bianco,  for  Rio  de  JaneirOb— 13.  Geor- 

,Miana,  Haylett,    for  Madras  and  London.— 16. 

JBOse,  Mshoo,  fbr  Madras  Sod  London. 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTBls.   ' 

^-^?^15:.■^*  pawnpore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev. 
•llr.  J.  Wthitw;  ct  a  BOO. 

^wlvlS.  At  Futtyi^vr,  Mn.  E»  Mac  CotdMS. 
of  a  daughter. 

\n^  At  .^gra,  Mrs.  Campbell,  wlffe  of  Mr.  Wm. 
-GsQipbeU,  of  thfl€oatDm.Hoase,  of  a  daughter 
i    jihiaiic  Joum.  Vou  XXIII.  No.  1S5. 


DEATHS. 

June  4.  At  Cawnpore.  Hephslbah  Maria,  second 
daughter  of  Lieut.  CoL  Watson,  42d  r^,  aged 
Jl  years. 

Juijf  8.  At  sea,  Capt.  R.  Garrick,  of  the  ship 
Bengal  MerOutnt. 

17*  At  Allahabad.  Mr.  J.  Goodall,  an  assistaitt 
in  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Central  Provinces. 

19.  At  Allahabad,  William.  liAh  son  of  Capt. 
Parlby,  agent  for  gunpowder,  aged  two  years. 

26.  At  Goruckpore,  Miss  AxuDah  Clark,  sister 
of  H.Clark,  Esq,  civil  surgeon  at  that  station, 
aged  19. 

27'  At  Barellv,  Lieut  C.  R.  Bellow,  interp.  and 
qu.  mast.  37th  n.L,  aged  25. 

—  At  Patna,  the  infant  son  of  Dr.  R.  Johnson. 
•—  At  Allipore,  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  J.  Bur> 

ridge,  H.C's  marine. 

28.  At  the  New  Anchorage,  Mr.  H.  N.  Dallsa, 
ffth-ofBcer  of  the  H  C's  ship  Lm^  JTaMUr. 

—  Mr.  John  Pearson,  aged  42. 

29.  At  Monghyr,  the  Imant  son  of  Mr.  J.  F, 
Ledlie. 

an.  Master  W.  B.  Walk,  aged  17* 

31.  Mr.  G.  Grimwood,  of  toe  H.C.'8.B«agal  flB»> 
rlne,  aged  24. 

Aug.  1.  WmiSm  Lloyd  GiUxSM,  Biq. 
.  ^  At  Howrah,  Mrs.  A.  J.  M.  BluodeD,  wUo« 
of  the  late -H.  BIunddK  Esq.,  dvil  service. 

9.  Mr.  Wm.  Claiii,  formerly  harbour^nastsr  ef 
Calcutu,  Med  58. 

4.  Mr.  H.  Dundoo,  of  the  Bengal  mariney 
aged2& 

5.  R.  CStatlunQ^  Eaq.,  aged  M. 

7.  At^Saugor,  on  board  Om  H.C's  ship  Mm- 
'iueen,  Thos.  Waterman,  Esq.,  aged  S4,  long  a 
cotmnandir  out  or  this  port. 

9  £  8.  Arch. 


39Kr. 


Atmlic  IitUlUgent€.^Madra». 
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.  8.  Arch:  ColqiAhOiui.  bq.,  late  ptyiMtftar  of  tl 
Imt.  H.ll.'i6ft«l&ieKt.»  agcdflS. 

18.  In  Fort  WUfijim,  Capt  E.  Walker,  H.M.'i 
87th  regt.,  aged  34. 

14.  W.  HTWdMerfleld,  Em.,  aged  88. 

—  At  Howiah»  Mn.  J.  Ma»ey,  aged  84. 

83.  At  Bartackpore,  Lteut.  CoL  Wm.  Short,  8d 
rCktN.I. 

80.  At  Barrackpore,  Mn.  Hickman. 

88.  At  Kotah,  the  lady,  of  im.  J.  CauMeld,  po- 
lical  affent. 
■  31.  Mn.  M.  O.  Thoraee,  aged  08. 

—  At  Dhiapore,  Mary  Jane,  Infant  daughter  of 
E.  PhUIipa,  Etq.,  surg.  0th  extra  N.I. 

.•  $kBpt»  0.  At  Kidderpore,  Mn.  A.  Bowie,  aged  80. 
8.  Mr.  J.  F.  Karangoin,  teacher. 

—  Mr.  J.  J.  Valente,  aged  80. 

ft  C.T.  Erani,  Esq.,  indigo  planter,  aged  481 

11.  In  Fort  William,  Emily  Jane,  infimt  dau^ 
ter  of  Lieut.  Ripley,  ad  Europ.  regt. 

13.  Mr.  F.  JaoolM,  carpenter,  many  yean  re> 
eord-keepcr  of  the  military  department 

LaM^.  At  sea,  Capt.  J.  Heron,  of  the  ship  Her- 
eulea,  agedSS. 

.  —  At  the  New  Anchorage,  on  hoard  the  H.C.'s 
ship  Maemeen,  Mn.  C.  R.  Madeod,  aged  84. 
.  —  During  his  passage  tram  Rangoon  to  Cal- 
cutta, C.  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Dumfries,  second  officer 
of  the  ship  Gangnt  Capt.  Bouitbee. 


IThe  remAfk  prefixed  to  the  Calcutta 
Intelligence  is  equally  applicable  to  that 
from  this  Presidency.] 

CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS. 

Smt.  81.  Mr.  G.  W.  Saunden,  judge  and  crimi- 
nal judge  of  sillah  of  NeUore. 

Mr.  H.  Dickinsoo,  collector  and  magistrate  of 
Trlchinopoly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I 

irrATiovs  OP  coan. 

His  Majesty's  4 1st  regt.  it  under  orders 
to  march  on  Monday  morning  next,  for 
Bellary,  to  relieve  the  46thy  which  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  SOth  at  Hyderabad. 

The  SOtb  is  under  orders  to  come  down 
to  the  Presidency  to  be  drafted,  previous 
to  embarkation  for  England  at  tfie  end  of 
the  year. 

"Die  98tli  regt.  will  remain  in  garrison 
at  Fort  St. George. — [Mad,  Cour.uiug.S.' 

TRS   OQTEaNOa. 

Letters  of  the  5th  instant,  fliom  the  camp 
of  the  Hon.  tlie  Governor,  at  Papanatchy, 
state  that  they  hoped  to  reach  Tanjore 
next  day  :  but  this  was  rather  uncertain, 
as  two  unfordable  branches  of  the  Cauvery 
were  to  be  crossed — the  river  was  quite 
full,  and  some  hindrance  had  been  expe- 
rienced at  the  branches  already  crossed. 
Tlie  camp  was  quite  healthy.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Governor  would  remain 
four  or  five  days  at  Tanjore. — [Mad,  Gov, 
-Gax.  August  10. 

GKNSBAL  TAUPraZVTLLX. 

Died,  at  Pondicherry,  on  tfie  3d  of 
June,  in  the  79th  jear  of  his  age.  General 
Pierre  Adrien  Le  Roux  de  Tmiflft«ville, 


Knight  of  the  Royal  and  MiliUnr  Orders 
of  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; 
an  oflScer  known  by  his  high  and  amiable 
qualities  to  an  extensive  and  most  respect- 
able circle  of  friends,  widely  spread  over 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  leaving  a  discon- 
solate widow,  and  descendants  extending 
to  the  fourtli  generation-  (intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Madras  army),  to  bewail 
his  irreparable  loss. 

Few  gentlemen  of  his  nation,  who  have 
appeared  in  India  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  have  enjoyed  more  generally 
the  esteem  and  consideration  of  his  own, 
and  of  the  British  Governors,  who,  during 
tbecourse'of  his  long  and  honourable  oaraar, 
have  successively  ruled  over  these  pro- 
vinces. 

General   Tauifreville  was  bom  on  the 
16th  May  1748,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  in  Normandy  (one  of  his  ancestors 
having  held  the  office  of  Lord  High  Senes- 
chal of  that  dukedom);  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  country  as  a  volunteer,  in 
the  Legion  of  the  Isle  of  France,  in  the 
year  1766  ;  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  battalion  serving  in  India,   in  1768  ; 
atuined  the  rank  of  major  in  the  regiment 
of  the  Isle  of  France  in  1787,  in  which 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  military  order 
of  St.  Louis ;  he  became  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  serving  in  India,  in  1798 ;  and 
lastly,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  "  Mare- 
cbal  des  Camps  et  Armies  du  Roi«*'    in 
1816.  During  this  long  period  of  service;, 
besides  the  command  of  his  own  regiment, 
he  held  that  of  the  settlement  of  Kariksl 
(then  an  important  station  in  Frendi  India) 
from  1790  to  179S,  af^er  which  he  held, 
for  a  short  time,  the  general  command  of 
the  French  settlements.    Among  other  ac- 
tive services,  he  was  present  at  the  two  last 
sieges  of  Pondicherry,  under  General  de 
BeTlecombe  and  Chermont. 

To  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mi- 
nutest detail  of  the  military  profession,  as 
refers  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  (which 
by  dint  of  application  is  accessible  to  com- 
mon capacities)  the  General  united  the  far 
more  important  knowledge  of  the  grand 
features  of  the  art  of  war,  on  which  he 
discoursed  in  a  manner  which  delighted 
all  true  soldiers  who  beard  him,  of  what- 
ever nation  or  service  they  might  be.  Few 
persons  in  India  had  watched  and  fol- 
lowed, with  more  attention  than  he  did, 
the  vicissitudes  of  political  events  in  the 
East,  during  his  fifty- two  years'  residetioe 
in  this  country ;  and  so  accurate  and  r^ 
tentive  was  his  memory,  that  many  of  the 
rulers  of  the  settlement  of  the  various  na- 
tions, whose  flag  flies  on  the  Indian  shores, 
might  often  have  obtained  from  him  infor- 
mation on  the  concerns  of  their  own  nation, 
which  lie  hid  under  the  dust  of  public  re- 
cords, and  never  came  to  their  knowledge* 
The  political  opinions  of  Gen.  Tauffre- 
ville,  during  the  great  contest  which  tea- 

nrinated 
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Binaled  in  the  rartontion  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  are  too  well  known  to  those  wlio 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  to 
need  repetition.  In  India  the  cause  of 
legitimate  autliority  has  lost  a  loyal,  steady, 
and  rational  support;  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  never  refused  to  any  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  that  degree  of  praise  which  ser- 
vices, rendered  to  his  native  country,  have 
a  right  to  claim  under  any  form  of  Govern, 
nent,  from  a  liberal  and  unpr^udiced 
mind. 

But  all  these  claims  to  distinction  vanish 
at  the  considcratiun  of  his  unbounded  be- 
nevolence, and  of  his  unceasing  efforts  to 
render  himself  practically  useful  to  the 
unfortunate.  When  the  liberality  of  the 
French  Government  placed  at  the  dis. 
posal  of  its  representatives  in  India  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed  an- 
nually among  the  superannuated,  the 
infiffin,  the  necessitous  of  all  classes  and 
colour  (of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  this  country),  a  Cbmmittee  was 
formed,  of  which  General  Tauffreville 
was  elected  the  president,  and  from  that 
instant  to  that  of  his  deatli,  and  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age  and  infirmities, 
all  his  thoughts,  speculatione,  and  actions, 
\rere  directed  towards  the  means  of  effect- 
ing a  just  and  equitable  division;  and 
when  the  rule  stood  in  the  way  of  an 
afflicted  claimant,  he  invariably  supplied 
it  by  individual  acts  of  charity.  Such  was 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  local 
Governors,  and  the  body  over  which  he 
presided,  that  it  suflSced  he  hnd  recom. 
mended  any  measure  of  benevolence,  to 
procure  it  its  full  and  entire  execution. 

But  if  the  humble  meed  now  offered 
to  departed  worth  be  suspected  of  eiagge- 
trntion,  and  if  any  further  proof  of  the  pre- 
ceding statement  were  required,  it  •  may 
easily  be  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  re- 
oollection  of  all  those  who,  but  a  few  days 
ago,  attended  at  his  obsequies,  where,  in- 
dependently of  the  public  authorities,  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  population  of 
Ptondioherry  had  resorted,  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  that  grave,  where  (as  was 
brieHy  and  elegantly  expressed  by  the 
venerable  clergyman  who  officiated  at  the 
aolemnity)  <'  the  Father  of  the  Poor  was 
lor  ever  to  be  deposited.'*— -[•Mcu'*  Cror. 
Goth 

SHIPPING. 

.  .4tMr.86.  MareWofiMf  of  Bi^*  Maagles,  from 
Loodoo.— Sept.  Propufenee,  Ardlle;  Duke  </ 
HmMmkI,  Parsons;  and  Prfnee  RBgewtt  Houner, 
aUnomLoodoo.— a  BrUtumUit\jmah,ttomlA»Bt- 
dan  and  Cape.--12.  LaO^  Holland,  Snell*  ttom 

'  Londbn. — 16.  Rom,  Marquis*  from  London.— 17* 

.Jbbmlon,  J>ercival,  from  Loodon^^^l.  Melpo- 
mm«f  Johoaon,  from  Cork  aad  Ceyloo,  aod 
H.1I.S.  Boadicea,  from  Portsmouth  and  Ceylon. 

'-"**  WUHom,  Andrae»  from  Bombay. 


nana  and  ClUna.~17.  H.M.S.  Amgator,  Chads, 
for  London.— Snr.  9.   MarchiotuM  of  Ely,  Han- 

C'  •{  Duke  of  Bed{/brd,  Paxwms:  and  Britannia, 
mb,  aU  for  Calcutta.— 13.  H.M.'s  ships  Tamar 
and  AtMl,  for  Caylon.— 14.  O^ite,  Munro,  for 
Cape  and  London,  aod  PHnce  Regani,  Hosmer. 
for  CakutU^aa  VorjUk,  KiogieU,  for  Padanf. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGE,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BiaTMS. 

Mut,  1.  At  Secuaderabad,  the  lady  of  Gmt. 
OUphaat,  of  engtnaen,  of  a  son. 

&  Mn.  A.  Tuner,  of  a  daughter.  > 

11.  At  the  Preddency  cantooroent,  the  lady  of 
H.  Mazshall,  Esq.,  33d  N.I.»  of  a  ion. 

19.  At  Tricbinopoly.  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Ful- 
ton, dep.  aialst.  qu.  masL  gen.  aouthera  division, 
of  a  daughter. 

Sept  6.  At  Arcot,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sub-Avist. 
Surg.  J.  Hunter,  of  a  ion. 

8.  At  Quilon,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  H.  Smith. 
lAth  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  Edgar,  AOth  N.I.,  com- 
manding Onore,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Pahnenaii,  Mrs.  T.  Morris,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

MAaaxA  OB. 

Sept,  12.  Capt  J.  GsmauU,  47th  N.L,  to  Emma 
Carruthen,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  J.  D.  White, 
Esq.,  of  the  Medical  Board  of  this  estahUshmeDt. 

DXATHS. 

July  17.  At  Sunkerumpette,  O.  M.  Ager,  Infant 
son  of  Lieut.  W.  Ager,  H.U.  the  Nisam's  9d  regi. 
iaiimtry. 

19.  At  the  Presidency,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  S.  W. 
Prescott,  Ath  regt.  N.L 

30.  At  Coffinga,  Capt.  Joaquim  Correya,  of  the 
ship  Buvhemina. 

Aug,  9.  At  Secunderahad,  Ens.  W.  Psnnefather, 
46th  N.L 

10.  HenrtetU  Jane,  hiikat  daughter  of  Mr.  U. 
Blacker. 

11.  Gilbert  Agnes  Lerou,  infisnt  son  of  Mr.  M. 
Carrapiett. 

Sept.  14.  At  St.  Thom6,  Thomas  Charles,  infimt 
son  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dally. 

17.  Anne  Barbara,  iaOot  daughter  of  F.  W. 
RusseU,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  C.  S. 


AMg.  14.  Jisrpfto  ef  Amtf^r,  Frsssr,  te  Pe* 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 

BOmtey  Cattle,  Aug,  3,  1886.— 94M  N.7.  Bl» 
H.  N.  Ramsay  to  be  Heut.,  v.  Alien  dec :  date  9d 
April. 

Aug,  7— Lieut  W.  Steritag,  17th  N.L,  to  have 
brevet  rank  of  capt  from  84Qi  July. 

Lieut  N.  Campbell,  11  th  N.L,  and  anist  Ip 
Deccan  Survey  Department,  to  be  dep.  asabt  qu. 
mast  gen.,  t.  Pringle  \  date  19th  July. 

Aug,  &— Lieat  W.  N.  T.  Smee,  6th  N.L,  aad 
assist  of  9d  class  of  Deccan  Survey  Department, 
to  be  assist  of  1st  chas  in  that  departmebt.  Ataa 
9th  Feb.  1898^ 

14<ft  N.I.  Lieut  O.  P.  Le  Messurier  to  be  capt. 
and  Ens.  J.  Burrowes  to  be  Ueut,  in  sue  to  Inne- 
rarity  dec. ;  date  S9d  July. ' 

Aug.  14^-M  UC.  Lieut  H.  J.  Roblnaon  to  be 
a4).»  V.  Cunningham  prom. ;  date  13th  July. 

Aug.  18.— 18M  N.7.  Ens.  T.  E.  Taykv  to'  be 
Ueut,  V.  Clarke  dec. :  date  6th  Aug, 

Lieut  A.  Urquhart.  »d  L.C.,  to  be  interlp,  and 
extra  akie-de<amp  to  Com.-in-chief. 

Aug.  94.— 8(1  L.C.  Com.  the  Hon.  A.  O.  Murray 
to  be  lieut,  ▼.  Balmanno  dee. ;  date  6th  Aug. 

Aug.  85.— Capt  Hewitt,  5th  N.I.  (lately  placed 
at  disposal  of  Madras  GOvanncat)  ordena  to  f** 


J0I&  his  corps. 
S  £  2 


Aug, 
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Ji«.S9k^-MorOf*..V.I.  C«pt.  R.  Robectson  to 

be  nial..  Lieut.  W.  Rollinn  to  be  capt.,  and  Ene. 

J.  C  Bowater  to  be  Ueut,  m  tuc.  to  Morin  dec.  i 

date  l«t  ^pril. 

IThree  tee»M  AppoMmtnU  wantinfr.] 
Sept.  sa—Aagt.  of  ArtU.  Sen.  Maj.  L.  C.  Rium) 

to  be  licut  coT,   Sen.  Cant.  W.  O.  White  to  be 

maj.,  and  Sen.  lat-LSeut.  M.  C.  Decltueau  to  be 

capt.,  in  nic.  to  MacUntodi  dec. ;  date  3Ist  ^ay 

1836. 
Sepf.  S3.~Me«n.  A.  Moir»  C.  T.  Whitehead, 

and  A.  W.  J.  Logfc  admitted  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to 

emigm^— Mr.  T.  S.  CahiU  admitted  an  aaaist-iurg. 
Uh  N.L  Ens.  R.  Colquhoun  to  be  Ueut.  in  luc- 

to  H.  Spenoe  rem.  to 25th  N  I.:  date  8th  Sept* 
188^ 
Eta.  G.  D.  Wilson  reauntd  from  Sd  Eutop. 

R^.  toSSlhN.I. 
Ens.  E.  H.  Ramsey,  26th  N.I.,  and  Ens.  A.  S. 

Hawkins,  2d  Euiop.  Regt.,  permitted  to  exchange 

corps. 

Bnslfftupermanentlp  potted  to  Regit,  J.  Pope  to 
17th  N.I.  H.  W.  BuddcD,  18th  do.  C.  S.  Geddei, 
S4th  do.  F.  Mayor,  6Lh  do.  H.  C.  Morse*  8th 
do.  C.  Blrdwood,  3d  do.  C.  Roolte,  2»J  do.  T. 
M.  Dickinson,  14th  do.  A.  A.  Drummond,  lltb 
do.  E.  W.  C.  Parry,  Slst  do.  J.  Brodhurst,  1st 
Europ.  Regt.  C.  Oibeme,  16th  N.I.  J.  C.  Heath, 
6tli  do.  W.  M.  N.  R.  Forbes,  4th  do.  J.  Holmes, 
12th  do.  J.  Montgomery,  15th  do.  R.  H.  Good- 
enoiigh,  Sf>th  do^  W.  J.  Morris,  9th  do.  C.  W. 
Prother,  2d  Europ.  Regt.  G.  FulUames,  a§th 
N.I.  G.  H.  Leaviss,  17th  do.  E.  W.  Cartwright, 
S3d  do.  A.  James,  7th  do.  J.  ^.  Frederick,  18tl> 
do.  F.  N.  Vaillant,  24th  do.  J.  Harris,  6th  do. 
C.  A.  Hawkins,  8th  d&  R.  Hughes,  3d  do.  R. 
Lewis,  28d  do.  W.  Denroan,  14th  do.  H.  J.  H. 
Christopher,  11th  do.  F.  Twynaro,  21st  da  H. 
Ask,  20th  do.  L.  M.  M'lntyre,  19th  do.  G.  T. 
Cooke,  13th  do.  J.  M.  Mitchell  1st  Europ.  RagL 
C.  G.  G.  Munro,  16th  N.  I.  W.  T.  C.  Scrlven,  5th 
do.  F.  Williams.  2d  Gr.  N.I.  C.  C.  Lucas,  4th 
N.L  F.  H.  Brown,  12th  do.  G.  A.  Huffhes,  15th 
do.  B.  H.  Crackett,  Ist  or  Gr.  N.I.  J.  W.  Auld, 
86th  N.I.  J.  Ramsay,  9th  do.  C.  Threshie,  lOlh 
do.  W.  B.  Salmon,  2d  Europ.  RMt.  J.  R.  F. 
Willoughby,  25th  do.  W.  J.  B.  Knipe  (not  ar- 
rived),  17th  do. 

Sept.  85.—  Regt.  of  ArtU.  Sen.  lat-Lieut.  W. 
JacoD  to  be  capt.*  v.  white  prom. ;  date  31st  May 
1886. 

5^.  28.'— Assistjnirg.  O.  Richmond,  H.M.'s  4th 
Dr.,  placed  at  disposal  of  Com.-in<hlef  for  mill« 
tary  duty. 

AasS8t.surg.  J.  Boyd  admitted  into  senrioe  on  this 
•stablishmeot. 

Oct.  i.-^Garrl*on  of  Surat.  Lieut.  O.  J.  Mant, 
19th  N.I.,  at  present  commanding  corps  of  Se- 
bundJs  in  Northern  Concan,  to  be  fort  adjutant. 

8d  Europ.  Regt.  Lieut.  R.  St.  John  to  be  adj., 
Y.  Steward  prom. ;  date  17th  Sept.  1828. 

ad  N.I.  Lieut.  E.  W.  Jones  to  be  adj.,  t.  John- 
ton;  date  30th  Aug.  1896. 

9th  K.J.  Lieut.  J.  B.  Bellasls  to  be  interp.  in 
Biodoostance,  and  qu.  maat.,  ▼.  Croeby  prom.; 
date  16th  Sept.  1826. 

ISth  N.I.  Lieut.  T.  Mitchell  to  be  teterp.  in 
Mahratta  language,  v.  Macaa  transferred  1  do,  da 

85rft  N.I.  Lieut.  B.  McMahon  to  be  adj.  t  and 
Lieut.  G  Macan  to  be  interp.  in  Hindooatanee  ai^ 
Marhatta  languages,  and  qu.  mast. ;  da  da 

9Bth  N  L.  Lieut.  J.  B.  GiUanders  to  be  a4}.,  and 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Ottley  to  be  interp.  in  Hindoostanee* 
and  qu.  mast. ;  da  da 

Sd  L.C.  Comet  H.  Bury  to  be  Ueut.,  v.  Babing- 
tea  dec.;  date  17th  Sept  1896. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Xurope.— Aug.  19.  Capt.  W.  H.  Waterfleld, 
14th  N.L,  for  heaith.~Sep£.  25.  Capt.  R.  Sand- 
with,  lstL.C. 

To  Cape  of  Good  H«!f>e.*-Aug.  B.  Capt.  W.  Shaw, 
18th  Madras  N.I.,  for  twelve  months,  for  health. 
—49.  Lieut.  Benbow»  15th  N.L,  ditto,  dltta 

To  the  firaeU^.— Aug.  29.  Ens.  B.  H.  Crockett, 
90  vnpait  private  aftin. 


LAW. 


So  pants  Court,  Juiy  28. 

The  King  on  the  prosecution  cf  the  Rev.. 
Henry  JDcwies,  v.  William  MiUer,  Esq. 

This  was  an  lAdictroent  for  a  iibei 
brought  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Davies,  senior 
chaplain  on  the-iCombay  establisbmenty 
against  Capt.  Miller  of  Uie  artillery.  The 
bill  WAS  ignored  twice  by  tlie  Grand  Jury, 
which  gave  rise  to  some  curious  proceed- 
ings.  ' 

On  this  day  the  Grand  Jury  came  into 
court  with  the  second  hWUignor&l ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Graham,  the  solicitor  for«tlie 
pro2>ecution,  in  the  absence  of  counsel, 
addressed  Sir  R.  Rice,  tlie  only  judge  00 
the  bench,  complaining  that  the  Grand 
Jury  had  not  examined  all  tlie  witnesses 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  and  trusted 
his  Lordship  would  instruct  the  Grand 
Jury  upon  that  point,  a&  he(Mr.Graluun) 
conceived  that  such  omission  had  arisei| 
from  ignorance  or  misconception  of  their 
duties. 

Mr.  Justice  Rice  inquired  how  l^r. 
Graham  knew  that  the  Grand  Jury  bad 
not  examined  all  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Graham  answered,  that-  he  had  been 
in  court  all  day,  and  two  material  wit- 
nesses had  not  been  called  by  the  Jury^ 
ncr  liad  attended  in  court  at  all ;  but  in 
what  be  (Mr.  Graham)  had  said,  he  did 
not  intend  to  throw  out  any  improper  in- 
sinuations  against  the  Jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Rice  observed,  that  it  wouJfl 
be  as  improper  for  him  (Mr.  Graham)  to 
attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind  as  it  would 
be  for  him  to  listen  to  it ;  and  as  the  point 
which  had  been  mentioned  was  altogiether 
a  novel  one,  and  one  upon  which  he  wisbr 
ed  to  take^the  opinion  of  bis  brothef 
Judges,  he  would  defer  its  further  oour 
sideratioo  until  Monday  morning. 

July  SI. 
As  soon  as  the  Chief  Justice  and  Sir 
Ralph  Rice  had  taken  their  seats, 

Mr.  Irwin  rose  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
secutor in  this  case^  and  moved  that  a  neir 
inquest  be  formed  to  try  the  grounds  on 
which  the  present  Grand  Jury  had  i^iMnd 
the  bill  against  the  defendant.  The 
grounds  of  his  application  were  contatnad 
in  two  affidavits,  which  stated,  that  on  iIm 
bill  1)eing  filed,  two  only  of  the  witnesass 
whose  names  were  on  the  back  of  the  in- 
dictment  had  been  examined,  and  the  bill' 
was  ^gyiored— upon  this  a  second  bill  had 
been  filed,  with  die  addition  of  one  name 
to  the  list  of  witnesses.  On  this  oceasion 
the  witnesses  were  all  in  attendance,  but 
those  only  who  had  been  examined  to  the 
former  bill  and  the  gentleman  whose 
name  was  added  were  examined.  Hie  bill 
was  again  ignored. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Irwin's  applica- 
tion, tlie  Grand  Jury  entered  their  box. 

She 
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The  Cbief  Justice  olMeired  that  H  wat 
Dcceiwry  for  all  Grand  Juries  to  recerve 
the  instructions  of  the  court  (whose  duty 
it  was  to  aiiord  them)  as  to  the  law  of  any 
case  which  might  come  before  them.     It 
was    impossible   for  him   to    know    tlie 
grounds  on  which  the  Grand  Jury  bad 
thought  proper  to  throw  out  these -btUf. 
Tliey  might  be,   for  augbt  he  knew,  per- 
#rat1y  sufficient,    or  otiierwise;    on    this 
subject  he  could  say  nothing ;  but  it  was 
the  duty  of  thecourt,  acting  as  their  legal 
advisers,  to  give  the  Grand  Jury  such  di- 
rections as  to  the  law  of  the  case  which 
might  come  before  them,  as  the  circum- 
«taims  of  eadi  might  render  necessary. 
He  would  refer  them  to  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken,    not  supposing  in    the 
slightest  degree  that  they  were  unmindful 
of  its  obligations,  or  neglectful  of  what 
it  enjoined.  If  these  bills  had  been  thrown 
out  Upon  the  ground  of  publication,   it 
was  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  examine  all 
the  witnesses.     He  had  read  the  depo- 
aitions,  and  if  the  publication  of  the  paper 
mentioned  in  them  had  been  proved,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
-that  the  paper  was  a  libel.  '  If  some  only, 
•and  not  all  of  the  wiuiesses  had  been  ex- 
amined, the  Grand  Jury  could  not  be  said 
to  have  diligently  inquired  concerning  the 
frets.      As  to  the  law  of  the  case,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  ask  the  in- 
atrucnons  of  the  court,  and  equally  their 
duty  to  follow  them  when  given.     His 
Lordship  concluded  by  observing,  that  he 
was  of  opinion  the  Grand  Jury  could  not 
exercise  their  duty  properly  without  exa- 
mining every  witness  whose  name  was  on 
•the  list  of  the  indictment. 

Sir  R.  Rice  observed,  that  it  had  been 
the  usual  practice  to  leave  the  direction 
.of  the  Grand  Jury  altogether  to  the 
learoed  Judge  who  bad  charged  them  at 
4he  commencement  of  the  session ;  be 
had  therefore  thought  it  proper,  when  the 
mottpn  had  been  made  before  him  on  a 
former  day,  to  postpone  it,  for  he  waa  of 
opinion  that  he  could  net  receive  it  with- 
out intruding  on  the  duty  of  his  learned 
brother,  the  Cbief  Justice.  He  agreed 
entirely  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Jus. 
ttco,  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Gnmd  Jury  to  make  diligent  inquiry  con- 
cerning every  thing  that  came  before  them, 
■and  on  such  their  diligent  and  impartial 
inquiry  to  find  or  ^ncre  ganerally.  He 
•was  also  of  opinion,  that  on  questions  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  it  was 
their  duty  to  be  governed  by  the  court. 
Before  Mr.  Fox's  act  it  had  been  gene- 
neralljr  understood,  that  die  Grand  and 
Petit  Juries  were  to  try  merely  the  fact  of 
the  publication  of  any  writing  dMrged  as 
libellous,  and  find  accordingly,  leaving 
the  conaideration  of  its  being  n  libel  or 
Mt  to  tiio  diecralion  of  the  court  Thk 
net  enabled,  juries  to  find  n  general  ver- 


dict. It  was  not  a  great  many  years  since; 
when  he  was  presiding  on  an  occasion, 
when  a  case  of  libel  occurred,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  in  his  charge  to  tell  the  Gasnd 
Jury  that  their  duty  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Petit  Jury,  and  that  in  taking  the 
bill  into  their  consideration  they  slioUld 
examine  into  all  the  circumstances  conL 
nected  with  it.  The  Gimnd  Jury. had 
found  tlie  bill,  and  the  learned  Judges  of 
two  presidencies  with  whom  he  had  con^ 
suited  on  tlie  subject,  agreed  with  him  in 
the  propriety  of  his  direction.  •  The  truth 
was  not  a  justification  of  a  libel.  In  the 
case  of  granting  a  criminal  information,  it 
was  absolutely  necessiiry  that  the  libellous 
matter  slKMild  be  negatived  on  oath,  and 
when  the  matter  came  before  a  Petit  Jury, 
in  case  a  justification  were  established,  no 
damages  would  be  given ;  but  although 
the  truth  were  no  justification  (he  spok^* 
under  correction  from  his  learned  brother), 
the  Grand  Jury  had  a  right  to  find  a  ge- 
neral verdict,  as  to  whether  the  libel  had 
been  published  witli  malicious  or  fakr 
views.  As  to  calling  all  the  witnesses,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  di^ 
ligent  inquiry  without  it,  though  then 
were  many  cases  in  whidi  such  a  proceed- 
ing might  be  unneoeesary.  In  the  present 
case,  if  the  Jury  were  not  satisfied  in  thefr 
own  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  ignoring 
the  bill,  it  could  be  sent  back. 

The  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  as  his 
learned  brother  seemed  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  purport  of  his  remarks,  he  would 
state  more  at  length  what  he  meant.  If 
the  bill  had  been  thrown  out,  on  the 
ground  that  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Grand  Jury  bad  not  sufficiently  proved 
tile  publication  of  the  libel,  it  would  b^ 
certainly  necessary  to  call  every  other  wit- 
ness. 'I  he  bill  might  have  been  thrown 
out  upon  other  grounds,  of  which  he  waa 
not  aware.  Although  the  Grand  Juiy 
were  not  punishable  if  they  did  not  find 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  court, 
still  it  Was  their  duty  to  take  such  direc- 
tions seriously  into  consideration.  If  thn 
words  were  libellous  in  law,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Jury  to  find  the  bill,  and  tb 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  court.  Of 
the  fact,  they  (the  Jury)  were  the  only 
judges. 

The  Foreman  stated  that  the  Grand  Jury 
were  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  (he  grounda 
on  which  they  had  ignored  the  bill.  The 
Grand  Jury  then  left  the  box. 

The  Chief  Justice  asked  if  Mr.  Irwin 
wished  the  court  to  order  another  Grand 
Jtny  to  be  summoned. 

Mr.  Irwin  said,  timt  if  tiie  court  wei« 
satisfied  that  he  had  suflicient  ground,  he 
would,  with  their  permission,  move  tfant 
n  new  grand  ftiquest  be  aummonedi  to  try 
the  conduct  of  the  present  one  in  thrown  | 
ingout  these  bilk. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  eourt 

would 
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ivould  take  the  matter  into  ita 
tioD. 

jillgUMt  1. 

This  day  the  Grand  Jury  entered  the 
court,  and  made  the  foUowiog  present- 
ntent. 

«  My  Lords :  The  Grand  Jury  feel  it 
to  be  an  imperatire  duty  on  them  to  pre- 
aent  to  the  court,  that  on  Friday  last  the 
S8th  inst^  on  their  bringing  into  court  an 
indictment  which  had  already  in  a  some- 
what difierent  form  been  laid  before  them, 
charging  Wm.  Miller,  Esq.  witli  uttering 
a  certain  libel,  and  which  had  been  return- 
ed by  them  a  second  time  **  No  Bill,*' 
Mr.  J.  B.  Graham,  the  attorney  of  the 
prosecutor,  addreued  the  court,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  an  improper  return,  in- 
asmuch as'  the  whole  of  the  witnesses  had 
not  been  examined,  which  he  knew  from 
the  circumstance  that  some  of  them  were 
not  in  attendance ;  that  such  proceeding 
was  caused  by  ignorance  of  their  duty  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Grand  Jury ;  and  he  there- 
fore moved  the  court  that  the  bill  should 
be  returned  to  them,  with  instructions  to 
•laminethe  whole  of  the  evidences;  which 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
Gjrapd  Jury  present,  as  a  manifest  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  Grand  Jury  into  con- 
tempt, as  tending  to  obstruct  the  freedom 
of  their  deliberations,  and  as  an  outrage 
on  the  public  justice  of  the  country. 
(Signed)  **  J.  WaDDiRBvav,  Foreman.*' 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  lan- 
guage was  most  improper,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  any  intentional  insult  was  meant 
to  be  thrown  out  against  the  Grand  Jury. 
Mr.  Graham  had  already  been  censured, 
and  perhaps  the  Grand  Jury  would  be  sa- 
tisfied with  an  apology. 

Sir  R.  Rice  stated,  that  if  he  had  thought 
for  a  moment  that  ihe  Grand  Jury  would 
have  put  such  an  interpretation  upon  what 
Mr.  Graham  had  said,  he  would  have  cen- 
sured him  at  the  time  to  a  greater  extent 
.than  be  had  done ;  but  perhaps,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Jury 
would  be  satisfied  with  an  apology. 

Sir  C.  H.  Chambers  observed,  that  as 
the  point  of  law  tliat  had  arisen  out  of  the 
proceedings  was  rather  a  peculiar  one,  he 
had  looked  into  it  with  some  attention,  and 
certainly  tliought  that  the  Grand  Jury 
ought  to  have  examined  all  the  witnesses, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them 
to  find  the  bill,  if  the  publication  had 
been  proved ;  that  he  would  so  have  in- 
structed the  Grand  Jury  if  he  had  charged 
them,  and  recommended  them  to  leave  the 
Justification  to  tlie  Petit  Jury.  He  agreed 
with  the  Chief  Justice  that  Mr.  Graham's 
language  was  improper^  but  thought  that 
great  ulowances  should  be  made  to  pro- 
ftssiooal  men,  who  were  often  betrayed 
into  a  high  d^ree  of  warmth  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  their  clients. 
.  ,  Mrr  Graham  proceeded  to  justify  him- 
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aelf,  but  being  prevented  by  the  court, 
contented  himself  with  aaying,  that  be 
meant  no  disrespect  to  the  Jury,  and  was 
disposed  to  make  every  concession  and 
apology  for  what  liad  taken  place,  if  the 
Jury  were  not  satisfied. 

The  Grand  Jury  then  left  the  box  with- 
out further  observationa.  After  they  had 
retired, 

Mr.  Irwin  submitted  the  following  mo- 
tion to  the  court,  viz.  '*  Tbata  new  grand 
inquest  should  be  summoned  to  inquire 
into  the  concealments  of  the  present  Grand 
Jury  in  the  case  of  the  King  on  the  pvfr- 
secution  of  Davics  verms  Miller." 

The  learned  gentleman  offered  two  affi- 
davits of  the  prosecutor,  stating  that  cer- 
tain witnesses  were  not  examined  by  the 
Grand  Jury  before  they  found  the  two  bilb 
not  to  be  true  bills.  He  then  commenced 
an  elaborate  argument  concerning  the 
functions  of  a  Grand  Jury,  judiciu  and 
ministerial,  for  default  or  n^ect  in  the 
latter  of  which,  he  contended,  they  were 
answerable  to  the  court,  and  liable  to 
some  proceedings.  He  grounded  his  pie- 
sent  application  for  a  new  grand  inquest 
on  the  Stat.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  He  con- 
tended that  the  refusal  to  examine  a  witncas 
was  not  strictly  a  judicial  act;  with  their 
judicial  functions  he  did  not  intermeddlo. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  would  dcu 
cide  the  point,  not  on  the  statute,  but 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  -  The  court 
had  no.  judicial  knowledge  that  the  Grand 
Jury  had  acted  improperly.  The  libellous 
matter  complained  of  was  contained  in  an 
aflidavit ;  for  aught  he  knew,  it  might  have 
been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 
Grand  Jury  that  this  afiidavtt  had  not  been 
sworn  before  a  proper  court.  If.  the  court 
supposed  this  case,  the  Jury  were  certainly 
completely  justified  in  acting  as  they  had 
done.  From  what  had  appeared  before  tlie 
court  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  tlie 
Grand  Jury  had  acted  improperly. 

llie  other  Judges  concurrod  in  opinion 
with  the  Chief  Justice. 

AvguKt  2. 

On  this  day  the  Grand  Jury  made  their 
final  presentment,  and  again  adverted,  to 
Mr.  Graham  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  The  Grand  Jury,  at  the  concluaion 
of  their  labours,  the  bcMviest  probably  that 
ever  devolved  on  the  Grand  Inquest  since 
the  firat  institution  of  a  King's  Court  at 
this  presidency,  cannot  refrain  from  again 
adverting  to  the  obstructions  they  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
in  the  matter  of  the  indictments  for  a  libel 
laid  before  them  against  Captain  Miller. 

<<  Having  alrei^y  presented  the  con- 
duct of  one  individual  in  thw  matter,  the 
Grand  Jury  felt,  disposed,  under,  therk 
commendation  of  the  Court,  to  have,  ac- 
cepted his  apology,   however  relttotaatly 
.and  uqgraciously  offered,  ee pecially  as  they 
.were  entirely  free  i  from  any  penoml  fM- 
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log  on  the  oocaiioa ;  but  the  pertinacit  j 
fkemn  apparently  in  tbe  same  quarter,  in 
pressing  an  obnoxious,  and,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  the    result,    an    unfounded, 
frivolous  and  litigious  motion  in  Cour^ 
connected  with  the  same  proceeding,  iro- 
mediately  after  the'  Grand  Jury  had  made 
their  presentment  yesterday,  evinced  such 
a  determination  to  attack  their  indepen- 
dence in    another  shape,    that   they   are 
compelled  again  to  present  the  circum- 
stances to  tbe  notice  of  the  Court,  as,  in 
their  opinion,  a  most  serious  o£Pence  against 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
(Signed)     "  J.WcDDXRBnaM,  Foreman.*' 
"  Bombay,  Grand  Jury  Room, 
8d  Aug.  1826.*' 
The  Chief  Justice  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
do  more  than  what  had  already  been  done. 
Mr.  Graham  had  already  been  censured  by 
Mr.  Justice  Rice,  who  alone  could  judge 
of  the  tone  apd  manner  in  which  the  thing 
was   done.     No  blame   attached  to  ^r, 
Graham  whatever  on  the  score  of  the  sub- 
sequent motion  made  by  Counsel.     The 
motion  was  a  regular  one,  and  made  in 
terms  of  the  statute.     Tlie  Jury  must  re- 
member they  were  not  above  the  law,  but 
must  be  guided  by  it.     There  was  nothing 
Irregular  in  the  prosecutor  adopting  pro- 
ceedings against  them,  if  he  thought  there 
was  misconduct  on  their  part. 

Sir  Charles  Chambers  said  a  few  words, 
in  concurrence  with  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  tbe  Grand  Jury  were 
then  discharged. 

The  names  of  tbe  Grand  Jury  are  as 
follow  \  — 

John  Wedderbum,  Esq.,  Foreman; 
Thomas  Bernard,  John  Pepper,  John  Pol- 
lexfen,  William  Shotton,  Patrick  Stewart, 
James  Fawcett,  John  Burnett,  Lestock 
Robert  Reid,  John  Pruin,  John  R.  Stew- 
art, William  Nicol,  John  Saunders,  Da- 
vid Greenhill,  James  Sindry,  Thomas 
Buchanan,  George  Grant,  John  £lpliin- 
ston,  George  Forbes,  Andrew  Farquhar- 
son,  John  Thacker,  John  R.  Snow,  and 
M.  Houghton,  Esquires. 

The  Bombay  Courier  states  that  the 
above  proceedings  will  shortly  be  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Graham  to  His  Majesty  in 
Council,  and  also  become  the  subject  of 
Parliamentanp  consideration  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

MISCJELLANEOUS. 

aOBBKEIIS. 

The  following  letter  appears  in  the 
Bombay  Gatette  of  the  12th  July. 

f*  Since  your  Ust  there  have  been  nu- 
meroua  robberries  in  all  parts  of  tbe  island, 
particularly  in  the  Native  Town,  and 
among  the  houses  of  Europeans  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Parell  and  Mangon  roads. 
In  the  former  the  depredations  committed 
Jtare  been  more  cxtenave  than  coold  be 


readily  believed,  and  §6  mudi  alarm  baa 
been  excited,  that  sepoys  are  hired  by  even 
the  middling  class  of  natives,  at  an  ex- 
pense they  can  ill  aflbrd  to  defray,  as 
guards  to  their  property,  and  defence  of 
their  families,  which  are  not  now  merely 
subject  to  plunder,  but  mutilation  and  even 
murder,  the  former  having  been  commit- 
ted on  several  women  and  children,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  ornaments,  and  the 
latter  upon  a  Banyan  residing  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Mr.  Higgs*s  stables — a  cir- 
cumstance I  do  not  observe  that  yourself 
or  the  Editor  of  the  Courier  have  noticed. 

"  Among  the  houses  of  European  gen- 
tlemen, the  attacks  have  been  so  systema- 
tic and  daring  as  to  lead  to  a  belief  of  the 
robbers  being  well  organized,  and  possessed 
of  a  degree  of  courage  not  usually  evinced 
by  native  burglars ;  and  property  to  a 
considerable  amount  has  been  carried  off. 
They  have  been  even  so  daring  as  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  the  house  of  the  Com- 
mander-in^hief,  although  sentries  are 
posted  round  it,  and  in  one  instance  a 
sentry  there  was  seriously  hurt  by  a  stone 
while  in  the  act  of  loading  his  musVet, 
which,  however,  he  succeeded  in  firing, 
when  the  alarm  being  given,  they  retreated. 
Several  palanquins  have  been  stopped  on 
the  Parell  road,  and  the  passengers  plun- 
dered. 

"  Tlie  police  have,  it  is  said,  ascertained 
the  numbers  of  robbers  to  be  very  great^ 
and  to  consist  of  toll  castes  and  classes. 
Several  of  the  sepoys  of  the  extra  bat- 
talion are  supposed  to  have  been  concerned 
in  some  of  the  most  daring  robberies." 

BAXX  AT    rOOKAH. 

We  understand  that  the  Civil  batchelors 
at  Poonah  gave,  on  the  28th  Sept.,  a 
splendid  ball  and  supper  to  the  society  of 
that  station.  The  bouse  in  which  the  en- 
tertflJnment  was  given  and  the  surrounding 
gardens  were  most  brilliantly  illuminate*^ 
and  the  whole  arrangements  were  in  a 
style  of  great  taste  and  elegance.  About 
half-past  nine  the  company  began  to  arrive; 
dancing  soon  afterwards  commenced,  and 
continued  in  tlie  most  spirited  manner  till 
midnighty  when  a  summons  was  received 
to  repair  to  the  supper  table,  which  was 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  luxuries,  and 
the  champagne,  both  pale  and  pink,  was 
pronounced  by  tbe  best  judges  to  be  of 
the  very  first  quality.  After  supper  dancing 
was  resumed,  and  was  kept  up  with  una- 
bated spirit  till  half-past  three,  when  the 
company  retired,  highly  pleased  with  the 
treat  that  had  been  prepared  for  tbem  B^ 
the  bachelors  of  the  Civil  Service.*— [JJoni. 
Cour.,  Oct,  7. 


8ICKM] 

We  nrt  sorry  to  say  that  much  sicknc» 
has  prevailed  at  almost  all  the  noitfaeni 

stationa. 


AdaHc  ImteiHgenee.-^Bomdmy. 


[M^ACII, 


«k  Knirt,  bj  tbe  iaat  accoantSy  wort  aif- 
fering  BQuchy  and  out  of  Ihtl«  more  than 
400  psen,  upwards  of  SOO  wore  in  1m»|h<. 
ttX;  many  ofiieers  from  different  stationa 
had  been  obli/^  to  proceed  to  the  coast 
Sor  change  of  climat^  and  tbe  benefit  of 
the  sea  breeae.  The  deaths,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  had  not  been  numerous,  but  little 
general  improvement  can  be  expected  to 
take  place  during  the  pment  month,  or 
indeed  to  the  middle  of  MoTember.— [^om. 
tour,  Oct,  7. 


BOMBAT    BAHAUL4. 

There  is  no  class  of  natives  which  we 
have  heard  so  universally  complained  of  as 
the  Bombay  bamauls.  Their  insolence, 
and  the  system  of  imposition  which  they 
carry  on,  particularly  where  strangers  are 
concerned,  are  we  believe  notorious ;  but 
|vhat  has  led  to  their  pre-eminence  in  every 
bad  quality  over  the  otlier  hamauls  of 
India  we  do  not  pretend  to  divine.  We 
have  freqoeotly  noticed,  in  some  of  the 
publications  at  home,  immense  whinings 
about  the  poor  oppressed  natives  of  India, 
but  we  beUeve  the  class  of  people  of  which 
we  now  speak,  as  far  as  regards  indepen- 
dence of  action,  and  free  and  easiness 
and  familiarity  of  address  towards  their 
superiors,  even  to  those  who  are  usually 
called  their  Engliali  oppressors,  enjoy  a 
liberty  which  is^  not  granted  to  an  English- 
man in  Ills  own  country,  or  even  to  an 
American  in  America.  If  a  coachman  in 
England  is  insolent,  or  imposes  on  his 
employer,  the  number  of  his  coach  im- 
mediately leads  to  his  di&covery  and  punish- 
ment: but  how  is  a  stranger  .in  Bombay 
to  get  a  casual  set  of  bearers  punished, 
however  insolently  they  may  have  treated 
him,  or  however  much  they  may  have  im- 
posed upon  him  ?  He  cannot  take  the  law 
into  his  own  band,  which  is  perfirctly 
proper.  He  cannot,  if  he  makes  the  dis- 
covery of  their' bad  conduct  at  (en  o'clock 
at  night,  detain  them  till  morning,  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  and  how,  in  God*s  name,  is  it 
possible  that  be  can  know  where  to  apply 
to  the  person  who  has  authority  to  confine 
them  ?  The  hamauls  are  allowed  to  depart 
in  peace,  and  perhaps  the  very  next  day 
th^  repeat  the  villany  of  the  day  before. 
We  really  wish  tliat  soipe  regulations  were 
framed,  and  not  only  fhim^,  but  strictly 
enforced,  in  regard  to  the  class  of  men  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  Why  should 
they  not  be  obliged  to  attend  at  particular 
stands  ?  At  each  oi  these  stands  a  small 
police  choky  might  be  estsblished,  and  a 
copy  of  tlie  regulations  kept  for  general 
inspection.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
not  only  prevent  imposition  on  the  part  of 
.-the  hamauls,  but  would  secure  good  treat- 
'On  fkKt  part  of  tiMir  employsri.    We 


an  no  firitnda  to  ijmaaf  or  oppwidw* 
We  only  wish  aoch  regulationt  to  be 
adopted  aa  will  secure  to  the  hamanl  a  iUr 
value  for  his  labour,  at  tha  same  tame  that 
his  employer  is  prevented  from  saffbriag 
from  the  villany  which  is  now  every  day 
practiced  upon  him.  If  we  have  had  one, 
we  have  Imd  a  hundred  complaints  relative 
to  the  grievance  we  have  now  publicly 
noticed.  Tlie  only  system  of  decreasing 
crime,  is  the  system  of  detecting  it.  There 
is  no  state  of  society  so  demoralising,  aa 
where  the  slightest  premeditated  crime  is 
allowed  to  pass  with  impunity.— [i^om. 
Cour,  July  1. 

JACK  ALL   HVNTIKO. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Dharwar,  Aug.  18. 
— "  Mr.  FulIerton*s  pack,  consisting  of 
fbur  conple  of  little  beauties,  was  at  the 
usual  early  hour  on  its  way  out  (qu  tbe 
3d  inst.)  when  a  promising  jarkall  was 
observed  to  go  boldly  away  from  the  Gra- 
vel Pits  near  the  new  road  beyond  Mr. 
Eden's  house.  The  morning  was  most 
favourable,  and  tlie  dogs  '*  hitting  it  off" 
in  fine  style.  We  were  carried  along  at 
our  best  speed  towards  the  race  course : 
this  extensive  piece  of  open  country  we 
crossed  *Mn  no  time,**  and  as  quickly  made 
through  tbe  ploughed  land  and  marshy 
ground  near  Karraindra.  From  this  we 
turned,  keeping  Washerton  on  our  left, 
tDwards  Mougat  Common,  where,  after 
thirty  minutes  at  our  best  pace,  and  with- 
out a  check,  the  little  dogs  ran  him  to 
ground,  llie  earths  here  being  large,  some 
delay  nece^isarily  took  place ;  at  length, 
however,  tlie  jackal  I  finding  the  spot  too 
hot  for  him  (the  dogs  having  reached  his 
brush  under  ground),  bolted,  and  wi^ 
renovated  courage,  and  evidently  showing 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  tbe  country,  made 
straight  for  the  extensive  woods  of  Mullik- 
wad.  These  coverts  are  such  as  would 
astonish  the  oldest  fox-hunter,  and  puzxie 
the  best  and  largest  pack  of  fox  hounds  in 
England  :,  it  is  therefore  really  wonderful 
that  tbe  little  cry  ran  into  him,  and  killed 
him  in  the  gallant  style  they  did.  lliis 
was  effected  in  twenty-five  minutes,  at  no 
moderate  pace,  from  the  time  of  his  bolting 
from  the  eartlis ;  thus  making  the  actual 
time  of  running  fifty -five  minutes. 


•t 


JEDUCATIOir   or   CADCTS. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  debate  at 
the  East- India-  House  of  25th  January 
18*26y  appear  in  the  Bombay  Onaier  of 
July  29:— 

The  Hon.  Proprietor's  proposition  (Mr. 
Hume*s),  which  apptared  to  be  brooght 
forward  merely  for  the  purpose  of  senvnK 
Dr..  Gilchrist,  received  but  little  support  { 
and  vre  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the^ 
are  few  people,  who  know  any  thing  of 
this  ooantiyy  vdio  are  likely  to  agree  with 

faSni 


ia«r.] 


Aiiatia  fniMgenotf.^^BofHiba^^ 
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him  in  optnioiiy  Uiai  England  is  the  best 
place  for  acquiring  a  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Hindoelanni,  more  partico- 
larly  unwr  the  sjrstem  of  instruction  em- 
ployed.by  the  oriental  philologist,  whom  it 
appears  to  be  his  object  to  patronize.  We 
certainly  think  it  would  ultimately  benefit 
the  niiiitary  branch  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
service,  if  young  men  who  obtained  cadet- 
ships  were  not  sent  to  India  till  they  had 
attained  a  maturer  age  than  is  generally 
the  case  at  present  Two  years,  at  least, 
aAer  the  usual  period  of  school  education, 
might  be  roost  usefully  spent  .at  a  military 
academy,  where  not  only  much  general 
and  professional  knowledge  might  be  ac- 
cumulated, but  greater  experience  of  the 
world  acquired,  and  probably  a  taste  com. 
municat^  for  studies  and  pursuits,  the 
cultiTation  of  which,  in  after  life,  might 
nuse  to  individual  eminence,  and  elevate 
the  character  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  serrice.  As  to  the  study  of 
Hindostanni,  we  would  leave  that  branch 
of  their  education  till  after  tlieir  arrival  in 
India,  where  in  addition  to  grammars, 
dictionaries,  and  story-books,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  a  constant  col- 
loquial intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
ttue  country,  by  which  alone  a  practical 
and  useful  knowledge  of  any  of  the  native 
languages  is  to  be  acquired.  But  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  Is  founded  on 
error,  and  on  an  ignorance  of  facts  (we 
speak,  at  least,  as  far  as  respects  Bombay), 
which  is  quite  unpardonable  in  one  who 
resided  so  long  in  tliis  country,  and  who 
pretends  to  take  so  great  an  interest  in  its 
aflairs.  Hie  assumption  upon  which  all 
his  aigoments  are  grounded,  is,  that  an 
univerasi  ignorance  of  Hindostanni  pre- 
vails among  the  officers  of  the  army  in 
India,  and  that  they  are  generally  incapa- 
ble of  communicating  with  the  men  under 
their  command.  Now  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  such  ignorance  does  not 
exist,  at  least  in  the  army  of  this  presi- 
dency. On  the  contrary,  we  believe^nay, 
we  are  certain,  that  a  much  more  general 
and  extensive  knowledge,  boifi  nf  tlie  Hin- 
dostanni and  Mahratta  langnages,  prevails 
at  this  moment  among  the  officers,  than  at 
any  former  period ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  among  the  youngest,  that 
it  of  two  or  three  years*  standing,  in> 
competent  to  hold  communication  wiUi  the 
sepoys,  though  his  language,  like  their 
own,  might  not  be  in  the  purest  style  of 
elaasical  Hindostanni.  Hie  hon.  proprie-- 
lor,  tnm  assuming,  as  a  fact,  that  officers 
in  India  are  almost  universally  ignorant  of 
the  Hindostanni  language,  is  led  into  an 
almost  unaccountable  mistake  relative  to 
the  duties  of  regimental  interpreters,  and- 
which  shews  that  the  legislators  in  Leaden - 
hall  Street  still  require  to  be  enlightened 
on  many  subjects  connected  wfth  die  mi- 
litary branch  of  the  service  in  India*  What 
JmaiicJoum.   V0L.XXIII,  No.lS5. 


we  allude  to,  is  Mr.  Hume's  nnaccounta- 
]Ae  ignorance  of  the  dudes  of  interpreters, 
in  supposing  that  it  was  their  business  to 
trot  about  from  company  to  company  to 
interpret  between  every  European  officer 
and  every  native  officer,  non-commissioifed 
officer,  sepoy,  drum.boy,  or  fifer,  of  bis 
company,  widi  whom  he  might  wish  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  The 
whole  speech'  abounds  in  similar  'fal- 
lacies. In  respect  to  what  Mr.  Hume 
states,  relative  to  there  not  being  inter- 
preters attached  to  European  regiments, 
we  can  only  state  that  it  is  now,  we  believe^ . 
three  years  since  an  officer  of  the  above 
description  has  been  allowed  to  each. Eti-. 
ropcan  regiment,  whether  King's  or  Com- 
pany's, and  to  each  battalion  of  artillery, 
under  this  presidency ;  so  that  his  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  our  dde,  as  the  mtdls  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying.  Dr.  Gilchrist's  de- 
serts are  no  doubt  great,  and  let  him  be 
rewarded  with  tlie  grant  of  a  commensv- 
rate  pension  ;  but  it  does  not  look  well  to 
see  the  patriotic  Mr.  Hume  coming  for- 
ward to  support  a  mere  job,  and  exposing 
his  own  ignorance  while  he  is  lamenting 
the  ignorance  of  oOiers. 


i»HIPPfNO. 

Aug,  81.  M^TQ  OvtJ«2  Smith,  Aoni'Iilveri^ooL 
-48.  Sarah,  MUne,  nom  the  Mauritius.-^. 
Crmfi^  Baltd,  firom  Oreanodu-^Si.  Atalanta, 
Jc/tmrnm,  ttam  Loadctu—Sept,  17.  Uofmah,  Shep- 
M^,  firom  London/— 18.  BoyiM,  Mnier,  firom 
CSMon.— 49.  JiMooery.  Chapmant  firom  London. 
•7-JDoroC^y,  Gamodi,  fram  LiverpooL 

Dv^rturmm 

:  Sept.  3.  C3arem<mt,  Honoer*  for  London.— 13* 
Diadem,  Cotgtave,  for  Cap«  and  London.— -Ifr 
EMaa.  Smith,  for  China.— Oe«.  1.  Sarah,  MUae^ 
teLondon.— 18*  Cnum,  Balrd,  for  Cwanor>. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BiaTHS. 

4ttf.8.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  R.  Y.  Kaan» 
diapuUn  at  Surat,  of  a  no. 

Sept.  18.  At  Poonah,  the  lady  of  MiO*  Snodgrass, 
aastat  00m.  gen.,  of  a  ton. 

88.  At  Girgaum,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Crockett*  of 
aion. 

Oct.  8.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Mamon,  rsgt  of  ar- 
tlL,  of  a  daughter. 

MAERIAGRS. 

jhtg.  9>  At  St.  Thoroat*!  Church,  Geo;  Adam, 
Esq.,  to  Elisa,  eldaM  dau^ter  of  Alex.  Read. 
Bm).,  late  of  the  Madras  cml  service. 

17.  At  St.  Mary's  Church,  Poonah,  Lieut  Thos. 
Rldbut,  flthN.L,  to  Mis*  Tighe,  fourth  daught«r 
of  the  late  T.  Tighe,  Baq.,  of  Tuam,  county  .of 
Qalway,  Irdand. 

Sept.22:  At  St.  Thomas's  Chutcfc^Mr/  Jas. 
CaaeweU,  of  the  country  serrice,  to  MWElisabeth 
Brooka. 

85.  Lieut  B.  Crtopin,  14th  N.I.,  to  Miss  Janet 
BalL 

nSATHS. 

JmlgiU  At  RotDsiherTee,  Capt  James  Inava- 
Tky,  14th  regt  N.L 

9  F  "^^f- 


3d6 

dmg,l.  M  a^lwte.  to  Kjtt»if».  Ci"*!*!!!!: 

wife  of  Capt.  BwneiraU.  poUtlcal  amt  to  Uiat 

ptovtoce,  and  ddcat  daughter  of  the  late  Wm. 

ffonaide,  B«|.,  of  Hoiightoa-le-6prtog,  county  of 

Durham* 

.  fi.  At  Mhovr,  Ueot.  Geo.  Clarke,  ISth  xcgt  N.L 

—  At  Ra|kote,  Lieut.  Bahnwimo,  adregt.  L.C. 

8.  At  BaiMlora,  the  Rev.  Antonio  JoMph  de 
Soosa,  clergy  in  tHintrihu^  tohaWtant  of  VecsB< 

Bh,a«edeo^ 

14.  At.PooDsh.  ShoUo  Jamea.  tUad  mm  of  Chaa. 
D«cat,  Esq..  1I.D.,  civil  aurgeoo.  -*» 

16.' Lady  Anna  Maria  deSouia,  relict  of  the  late 
Sir  Mignel  lie  Lima  eSottsa,  Knkht  of  the  moat 
UMouraMe  and  Ancient  Order  of  Christ 

M.  MrbSeraftnadeCtua,  aged  36. 

96.  At  Colabah,  of  cholera,  Thomas  Reid» 
youngest  naatit  the  Rev.  Joseph  Laurie. 

Sat,  A.  At  Baroda,  Lieut.  {.  Hawkes,  90th 

7.  At  MaUlgavm,  of  fever,  Lieut  H.  L.  Vktar, 

14th  N.L 

'  11.  At  Sunt,  of  fever,  Matilda,  eldest  daushter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Moidoo«  fonnerly  of  H.M.t 
flWhiMt. 

17.  At  Sattara,  Richard  B.  Kays,  son  of  Assiat 
Surg.  M.  T.  Kays,  of  this  eBUhlishment 

flB.  At  BBonah,  John  Dodd*  Esq.,  late  quait. 
mast  of  H.M/s  20th  regt 

Latap*  At  Yesdekhaust,  to  Persia,  O.  A.  Mal- 
colm, nq.,  of  the  Bombay  civQ  servket  attached 
to  the  mission  under  Col.  Manionald  to  the  court 
qf  Persia. 


Aijuitie  tntelBgtnfie.'^Ce^. 


[Mailch, 


•      -  -   -  « 


SIR  HUDSOK    UIWB. 

We  baye  great  pleaaure  in  aonouncing 
the  arrival  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  K.  C.  B.,  on  the  Staff  of  thU  Is- 
land, accompanied  by  tiis  Aid-de-Caifip, 
Lieut.  Delancy.  Sir  Hudson  Xx>we  em- 
barked in  -  die  H.  G.  cruiier  Antelope, 
which  sailed  from  Bombay  on  the  9th 
Aiig.,  and  anchored  in  tfaeee  roads  yester- 
Aty  raominff.  At  11  o' Clock  the  Miy. 
Gem,  Imdea  under  appropriate  salutea 
from  the  ship  and  the  garrison,  and  was 
received  with  the  usual  honours. 

'^e  have  also  the  satisfiuition  of  notify- 
ing the  arrival,  on  the  17th  inst.  of  the 
Palmira^  having  on  board  the  head-quar- 
t««  of  H.  M.  78th  Regt.,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Lieut.  Col.  Lind8ay.--'[Oyon 
Gojt,  Jug.  20. 


At  a  Coundl  held  at  the  King*s  house  at 
Colombo,  this  19th  day  of  Aug.  1886— 
Present,  His  Exc.  the  Goyemor  in 
Council. 

This  day,  pursuant  to  his  Majesty's 
cpmmand,  signified  by  a  despatch  from 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Hon.  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
K.  C.  B.,  was  sworn  in  a  Member  of  His 
Majesty*^Council  in  Ceylon,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  Bovd  next  to  the  Hon.  the 
Chief  Justice,  under  a  salute  of  eleven 
guns.  -     - 

By  His  Excellency's  command, 

(Signed)     John  Bodnxt, 
CAirfSec.to  Gov. 


CIVIL  AFwnrriMniTb 

14.  Mr.  John  Prhice,  late  of  the  Bencoolen 
it,  to  be  nsldeDt  of  Singapore. 


AEBivAi.  or  vmL  xxw  RicoaoKa. 

The  H.  C.  Ship  Marquis  ./  Camdm 
has  arrived  at  Penang  from  England, 
having  on  board  Sir  John  Claridge,  Re- 
corder of  the  "  Incorporated  Settlements." 
We  have  uow  therefore  a  speedy  proapect 
of  having  a  competent  court  of  justice  es- 
tablished in  tliis  bland.— [5ltn^.  Chron^ 
Aug,  17. 

TRADS. 

The  visit  of  the  Hon.  Company's  direct 
ships  to  our  port  this  season  has  given  an 
impulse  to  commerce  in  such  brandies  of 
it  as  embrace  articles  suited  to  the  market 
of  China ;  and  been  productive  of  much 
advantage  to  the  Cliinese  merchants  gene- 
rally, by  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  all  the  produce  which   re* 
mained  on  hand  at  the  departure  of  the 
junks.     It  is  much  to  be  regretHed  that 
free  permission  is  not  ffraoted   to  these 
ships  to  touch  here  at  lUl  times  on  their 
outward  voyage^    To  any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  of  Singapore* 
it  will  at  once  appear  evident  how  little 
danger  or  difficulty  is  incurred  by  such  a 
deviation  from  the  common  track  up  the 
China  sea ;  and  the  dihitorineas  of  diapatch 
from  Canton  which  the  direct  ships  are 
invariably  subjected  to,  is  so  great  as  to 
render  the  loss  of  time  of  no  consequence 
whatever.     On    the   contrary,  we  are  of 
ofMuion  that  a  short  delay  here  would  be 
beneficial  as  it  would  tend  much  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  crews,  vaan^  of  whom 
fall  victims  to  the  climate  at  the  noxious 
season  of  the  year  in  which  they  commonly 
arrive  at  China. 

We  feel  assured  that  were  the  subject 
properly  represented,  and  the  benefit  which 
Singapore  would  derive  from  such  an 
intercourse  made  known  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  they  would  be  prevailed  upon 
to  aix>lish  a  restriction  equsily  impolitic  as 
useless. — llUd. 

8»   EALFH   RICB. 

On  Monday,  the  SSth  instant,  Sir  lUlph 
Rice  arrived  from  Bombay,  in  the  H.  C. 
Ship,  JDuchesi  tf  Alhol,  and  landed  in  the 
coune  of  the  day  under  the  usual  aalute. 
Sir  R.  we  understand  pays  our  settlement 
but  a  short  visit,  and  returns  almost  imme- 
diately by  way  of  Penang^^b^.  Ckrmu' 
Aug.  31. 

KlSSWlf  TO  aiAX. 
Captain  Burney,  envoy  to  the  Cfmrt  of 
8iam,  has  ntunnd  tem  Bukok,  «i  te 

C^nordiaiiy 


lavo 


JmHc  JnM(g0iic*,^Smgnpare. 


add 


aadprotecdcd  to  Feiwng.  W* 

regret  our  inability  to  present  our  reftdcn 
with  any  official  detatboTtlie  negociations 
wiih  the  Siameie  Court ;  thaae  will  pro- 
bably appear  firtt  in  the  GoDemmeni  Ga* 
Keti0  of  Ofikutta.  The  restitution  of  the 
Khig  of  Ked%  which,  we  believe,  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  miaaion,  has  nol 
been  obtained;  but,  we  understand  that 
■omc  arrangensenta'have  been  entered  into^ 
respecting  cvatoas-duties,  whiah  are  likely 
to  profe  of  benefit  to  commerce.  The  ex. 
tension  of  the  native  trade  by  the  junks, 
between  this  port  and  Siam,  by  which  our 
inaou6ctures  are  introduced  into  the 
country,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  in  such 
abundance,  renders,  in  our  opinion,  the 
establishment  of  a  more  direct  intercourse, 
conducted  in  European  vessels,  a  less  de^ 
sirable  object  than  ft  waa  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  Siogapofe.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  large  profits  obtained  by 
the  junks  on  their  import  cargoes,  at  this 
place,  and  the  cheapness  of  British  manu« 
factures  here,  eni^£B  tliem  to  compete  with 
us  in  the  Samese  market,  in  tlie  disposal 
of  our  own  commodities,  and,  in  many  in* 
stances,  to  sell  these  articles  at  lower  prices 
than  would  pay  the  British  merchant,  even 
if  the  goods  were  imported  direct  from 
England.  Unless,  therefore^  British  ves- 
sels are  admitted  to  trade  at  a  very  reduced 
rate  of  charges,  and  the  merchant  secured 
from  the  constant  interference  of  the  Go- 
vernment officers,  the  European  trade  with 
Siam  can  never  prosper ;  and,  indeed,  aH 
hopes  of  success  have  already  been  aban« 
doocd  by  those  who  Imve  lately  been  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  whose  experience  renders 
them  the  best  judges  on  the  subject. 

His  Siamese  Majesty,  we  undentaod, 
honoured  Captain  Burney  with  a  second 
audience  before  hia  departure.  The  Gtuny 
diim  has  also  brought  down  presents  of 
augar,  tin,  ftc,  in  return  fcNr  tliose  pre- 
sented by  the  envoy,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
country.  Hie  Siamese,  although  wise 
enough  to  preserve  an  amicable  relation. 
Mp  with  our  Government,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  oor  power^  and 
hnve  even  the  presumption  to  think  that 
we  are  afraid  of  offending  them.  Their 
obstinacy,  regarding  Keda,  is  sufficient 
pSDof  of  this  feeling ;  and«  it  would  be 
wdtt  to  undeceive  them,  in  case  of  any 
fctare  aggression,  or  interference  with 
tl«  states  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  who 
eoasider  themselves  now,  in  %,  manner, 
placed  under  the  protcctioo  of  the  British 
GovensoMOU— [I6k1« 


BUGOIS  rEAHUS. 

The  season  for  these  traders  having  now 
act  in,  their  non-cnriral  baa  excited  much 
anxiety  amongst  the  Chinese  dealers  in  this 
who  aie»  in  oonsequencey.un- 


able  to  fulfil  enga^^emenU  entered  into«  in 
anticipation  of  thev  corahig  at  the  reguUur 
period.  One  prahu  tinly  has  arrived  from 
MandStf,  in  Celebes,  and  abe  has  proceeded 
up  tlie  stmits.  The  commander  of  this 
vessel  reports,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  at  Macassar,  the 
Dutch  cruisers  seiae  every  vessel  on  the 
coast,  and  it  was  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty that  he  escaped  their  vigilance.  Seve- 
ral  boats  bad  attempted  to  come  away. 
without  suoccss;  and  a  fleet  of  about  forty 
vessels,  of  the  largest  sise,  had  been  ob%ed 
to  put  back,  having  encountered  aooic  of 
the  Dutch  oruisera. — llbkL 

WAE  IH  CKLBBia; 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtaki  any 
authentic  intelligence  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  in  Celebes.  It  appears, 
from  tlie  native  accounts,  that  the  Dutch, 
from  their  small  force,  are  compelled  to 
act  solely  on  the  defensive,  and  continued 
shut  up  in  the  forts  of  Macassar  and  Boeli- 
comba,  the  vicinity  of  whidi  places  have 
so  recently  been  the  scenes  of  active  war. 
fare,  and  cost  the  Dutch  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  to  maintain.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Java  Government  purpose  aban- 
doning their  piissessions  in  the  islsnd  of 
Celeb^  entirely.  The  measure  we  would 
coAsidcr,  under  preisent  circumstances,  to 
be  one  of  sound  policy.— ^iiUc^. 

KAVIGATIOIf  or  THM  SVEArM  OP  MALACCA. 

The  importance'  of  our  possessions,  and 
the  ascendancy  which  the>  late  treaty  has 
given  us  in  these  straits,  reader  any  inler- 
ffiatlon  whMi  may  prove  beneficial  to  .the 
navigation  of  them  highly  usef\il  and  in- 
teresting, and  we  have  oHich  pleasure  in 
publishing  the  following  remarks  and  di- 
rections, regarding  the  passage  from  Ma- 
lacca to  this  -port.  These  are  from  the 
notes  of  Capt.  Rous,  and  the  ofikers  of 
H.M.  Ship  Rainbow,  and  may  be. relied 
on"  at  correct. 

.  '<  In  beating  up  against  a  southerly 
wind,  it  is  recommended  to  commanders 
of  ships  to  stand  further  in  sliorc  on  the 
Malay  coast,  than  Mr.  Horsburgh  approves 
of.  In  his  chart  he  delineates  an  extensive 
bank  fkom  Formosa  point  to  Pulo  Pisan|^ 
running  parallel  to  the  shore  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  four  or  five  miles,  and  directs  ships 
not  to  approach  the  Malay  peninsula  under 
twelve  fathoms.  Hie  line  of  approxima- 
tion here  appears  to  be  quite  erroneous, 
and  sUpa  may  stand  in  with  perfect  safety 
within  two  milec  of  the  beach,  any  where 
to  the  north  of  Pulo  Fisang.  By  this 
means  advantage  is  taken  of  the  tide,,  which 
is  weak  and  irre|(iilar  in  the  common  track 
of  ships. 

On  reaching  Singapore  straits,  if  a  ves- 
sel is  unable  to  weather  Barn  Island,  with 
the  wind  from  the  southward,  slie  should 

2  F  2  bear 


W^      Aiialie  IniMgence,'^ 

bctt'up  for  the  pMnge,  through  Stlal 
Sinki  or  New  Harbour.  This  will  be 
found  safe  mid  expeditious  fivr  tosek  un. 
M)  tons  burthen,  but  for  ships  oif  a  larger 
sise  it  is  too  narrow  and  confined.  IW 
Entrance  of  the  passage  bears  £.  N.  £. 
fltwn  Sultan's  Shoal,  and  is  bold  on  either 
side,  the  only  danger  being  a  two-fathoni 
bank  on  the  south  side.  After  clearing 
the  narrowA,  and  opening  Singapore  har- 
bor, steer  along  IVumba  Trumbaya  reef,  a 
teble's  length  off*,  and  when  well  to  the 
southward,  edge  away  ftut  the  anchorage. 

The  pasMge  abore  described  was  effect* 
ed  with  success  by  H.M.Sb  BamAoio,  the 
first  vessel  that  hss  ever  come  through 
intentionally.  The  WUHam  father  (a  free 
trader),  passed ,  through  by  mistake  some 
time  ago,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
a  very  dangerous  experiment.  The  enter- 
prize  of  Capt.  Rous  has,  however,  establish- 
ed its  practicability ;  and  these  notes  and 
observations,  which  were  taken  with  great 
care,  will  render  the  passage  easy  and 
safe  for  future  navigators.  In  these  opera- 
tions, we  understand  that  Capt.  Rous  was 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Bernard,  agent  to 
Lloyd's,  who  came  in  the  Rainboui  from 
Malacca,  and  whose  practical  knowledge 
of  the  straito  and  islands,  made  bis  sugges- 
tions  find  information  highly  useful,  in  ex- 
ploring this  unfrequented  track,7-[76i(/. 


ertia,      IMabcb^ 
and  tfCMSfSji  la  4gMhi  IslketaMa  of  Aa 


The  Dutch  bad  wHMnwn  •  great  fMrt 
of  their  forces  from  the  Celebes ;  and  the 
Queen  of  Boui,  taking  advanti^  of  tfaa 
circumstance,  had  taken  the  &ld  wiili 
great  force,  and  it  was  foand  the  Dulcfc 
would  be  expelled  that  island. 

'*  We  know  not,"  observes  the  writer  of 
the  letter  from  which  the  above  aocount  ia 
derived^  "  what  troops  are  coming  from 
Europe,  but  if  five  or  six  thousand  men  doi 
not  arrive  in  a  few  weeks,  twenty  thouaand 
will  not  save  Java,  for  every  mile  the  in- 
surgents advance,  their  strength  increases. 


Dtailaircau 


CIVIL   APrOIKTXKIIT. 

.Samuel  OsxUng,  Esq.,  late  of  the  BtnooolcB 
serrioe,  to  be  prov  Wodsl  msi&ber  of  council  and 
rcsidfcnt  of  Mslacrs. 


We  insert  the  following  from  a  liondon 
paper,  but  without  much  iaith  in  its  authen- 
tidg: 

Ipe  following  disastrous  account  has 
been  received  from  Batavia»  under  date  the 
9th  of  October. 

About  the  1st  of  Oct.,  a  battle  took  place 
between  the  Dutch  forces,  commanded  by 
General  Van  Geen  (who  is  second  in 
command,  and  next  to  Gen.  De  Kock, 
who  is  l4ieutenant.  Governor  and  Com- 
maoder-in-Chief}  and  the  insurgents,  com- 
manded by  DJupo  Nagoro,  in  person,  and 
we  lament  to  add,  that  the  Dutch  forces 
were  totally  annihilated,  and  the  Genera] 
only  saved  his  life  by  hiding  himself.  He 
returned  to  Samarang  without  a  single 
foUpwer. .  Tbe  battle  was  fought  between 
Solo '  and  Samaning ;  the  greatest  con&ter- 
nation  prevailed  at  the  latter  place.  When 
the  account  came  away,  every  exertion  was 
making  for  the  removal  of  property. 

Fslambanff,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
which  caused  the  Dutch  so  much  bldod 


TBS  WAX. 

The  Jlgemeins  ZeUtmg  contidns  an  ar- 
ticle, dated  St.  Petersburgh,  January  17* 
whidi  gives  some  intelligence  respecting 
the  operations  in  Georgia.  It  appears  that 
the  Persians  have  entrenched  themselves 
in  the  impenetrable  ravines  and  defiles  of 
their  frontier,  and  consequendy  hostilities 
must  be  suspended  till  the  return  of  spring, 
when  the  war  will  be  renewed  with  great 
vigour  on  the  part  of  Russia,  unless  a 
peate,  in  the  meantime,  should  be  con- 
cluded through  the  mediation  of  Enffland. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  &  F^ 
tersburgh  paper  of  January  24 1— 

On  the  ISth  (24th)  December,  General 
Yermoloii^,  falling  back  from  the  province 
of  Scheken  totheriverAlasan  (in  Raketia), 
sent  to  Tifiis  a  part  of  the  troops  that  ac- 
companied him,  and  with  the  remainder 
effected  his  junction  with  the  forces  sta- 
tioned near  the  villages  of  Tcbary  and 
Gogami,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
General  Prince  Eristoffl 

A  party  of  Lesghis  and  roountaiiMen^ 
who  had  been  plundering  in  Kdcetia,  foar- 
ing  the  punishment  which  they  merifed, 
had  placed  themselves  in  ambush  •near  the 
village  of  Tcbary,  on  an  eminence  named 
Zakataly,  surrounded  by  steep  mountains^ 
and  covered  with  forests ;  depending  on  the 
strength  of  their  position,  they  perse veied 
in  their  disobedience  till  the  arrival  of 
General  Yermoloff*,  when  they  changed 
their  minds.  The  Elders  of  Tcbary  waited 
on  the  General,  and  asked  pardon  for  their 
crime.  They  restored  the  prisoners  they 
had  tflken,^gave  hostages  chosen  from  the 
best  fomities,  and  ^gaged  to  send  away 
the  mountaineers  whom  they  had  invited 
to  join  them,  and  to  indemnify  the  inba* 
bitantsof  Kaketia  for  the  injury  they  had 
done  them. 

'General  Yermoloff^  granting  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  the  pardon  they  solicited, 
has  ordered  the  woods  surrounding  their 
village  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  render 
the  access  to  it  more  easy  for  the  troops. 

Tranquillity  prevarls  on  theAvatlcraof 

Farsia. 
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A  dMMtaMt  of  Bnniaa  cavalryy 
which  attacked  one  of  our  Nomode  oinps; 
ncfur  «he  Attsei,  oouM  not  do  any  injury 
to  the  inhabitaate,  and  was  even  repulsed 
with  Kmb.  In  order  to  prereot  fefmi  hir  at- 
tempn,  part  of  our  Yan-guard  has  gOne 
from  Akouglane  towards  the  bridge  of 
Koupopemisic,  to  be.  better  able  to  protect 
the  banks  of  Ibe  Aiakes.  Towards  the 
Steppe  of  Mougan,.tbe  inspection  of  the 
frontier  is  confided  to  the  detachment  of 
Colonel  Miatchenko,  pbu;ed  near  the  ford 
of  I>ia*aiand  on  the  Koura. 


€tte  9nr«(im  (Suit 

Accounts  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  brought 
by  the  H.  C.  cruiser  NmUUut,  mention 
that  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  had  continued 
to  seize  the  vessels  and  property  of  the 
Shiek  of  Bushire,  but  no  fighting  had 
taken  place.  It  is  said  the  presence  of  our 
llesident  at  Bushire  is  the  sole  cause  of 
his  refraining  from  attacking  (he  place. 

The  Imaum  has  also  announced  his 
intention  of  sending  a  frigate  and  small 
▼es^I  of  war  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  until  the  demand  of  a  lack 
and  twenty  thousand  piastres  made  by  him 
on  the  Bussorah  chief  is  complied  with. 
He  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  Eu- 
ropean vessels. 

In  other  respects  the  gulf  is  nearly 
quiet;  there  being  nothing  morje  than 
petty  fighting  among  the  chiefs  on  the 
Arabian  sid^  as  usual.^[ 2?om.  Gaz.  Oct,  4. 


HMnCaNTAL  XIBEAEUS. 

Gtneral  Order  by  the  Governor  in  QmncUf 
dated  Sltt  Aug.  1826. 
Hie  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  having 
most  indulgently  and  liberally  sent  out 
books  to  form  a  Regimental  Library  for 
the  St.  Helena  artillery  and  infantry,  the 
commanding  officers  of  those  corps  will  be 
particularly  careful  to  see  that  the  following 
regulations  are  rigidly  attended  to. 

Regulations  for  the  Regimental  Libra- 
ries of  the  St.  Helena  artillery  and 
infantry. 

l^stk  A  suitable  room  and  book-cases 
being. provided,  the  regimental  school  mas- 
ter to  be  appointed  librarian. 

2d.  Tba  room  to  be  furnished  with 
.taUca  and  forms,  and  sufficiently  lighted 
.until  sine  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  men  as  are  prevented  by 
duty  or  employment  during  the  day.  A 
catalogue  of  the  books  to  be  always  on 
the  table. 

Sd.  The  librarian  will  keep  a  rogister  of 
the  men  who  attend,  with  proper  columns 
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ruled,  in  which  ai«  to  beinaerCed  the  book, 
the  date  of  delivery,  and  the  date  on  which 
it  is  returned. 

4th,  Two '  book-cases  will  be  in  the 
library,  one  for  the  books  not  in  use,  the 
other  for  the  books  engaged  or  in  use.  The 
librsrian  will  keep  the  key  of  the  former, 
the  latter  to  be  opened  until  nine  o'clock, 
when  be  will  examine  and  ascertain  if  the 
books  in  it  agree  with  his  register,  as  no 
book  is  permitted  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
library. 

5th.  In  order  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  lights,  &c.  it  is  proposed  that  a 
subscription  of  five-pence  per  month  shall 
be  stopped  from  each  soldier,  who  avaib 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  in- 
struction and  amusement.  The  librarian, 
at  settling  time,  will  furnish  the  captains 
of  companies  with  lists  of  subscribers,  the 
amount  of  whose  subscription  they  will 
stop,  and  psy  to  tlie  treasurer  of  the  regi- 
mental fund. 

6th.  The  librarian  is  held  responsible 
that  no  man  is  found  there  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  ;  that  smoaking  is  not  allowed 
in  it ;  that  those  who  attend  are  partico* 
larly  clean  in  their  persons  and  dress,  and 
orderly  in  their  behaviour;  and  that  none 
shall  disturb  otiiers  by  reading  aloud,  un. 
less  by  the  concurrence  of  all  present.  The 
officer  on  guanl  will  attend  to  any  report 
the  librarian  makes  to  him  on  the  subject. 

7th.  Any  man  defacing  a  book  will  be 
stopt  the  value  of  it  h^  tlie  captain  of  hia 
company. 

8th.  A  record  book  will  be  kept,  In 
which  will  be  entered  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  library,  witli  a  list  of  donors  of 
books,  which  will  be  received  from  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers,  and  others. 
The  whole  to  be  under  the  management 
of  the  Conntuttee  of  the  regimentod  fund, 
who  will  meet  annually,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December,  to  inspect  the  books,  &c., 
■and  to  record  their  observations  tliereon. 
This  book,  with  the  librarian's  register, 
will  be  laid  before  the  Commander-in-chief 
at  the  half-yearly  inspections. 


MILITARY   APTOIMTMENTS  AKD  PROUOTlOlfS. 

AwU  15,  1880..-*ULiaiL  G.  Mdlto,  St.  Helena 
sxtil.,  ta  be  lit-lieat.,  v.  Dafottntain  retigmd. 

Cmdct  S.  Annttiong  to  be  Sd-lleut.  of  srtlL,  v. 
MdUsprom. 

Cadets  J.  Msson,  T.  J.  B.  Knlpe,  sad  T.  8. 
Reed,  of  Int,  to  be  acting  oi^lgniu 

Maw  UU-Cadet  C.  E.  Smith  to  be  fld-Ueat.  of 
artUlCTy. 

JwM  1.— Ens.  C.  Bond.  St  Rdens  rsgt.,  ner- 
•mitted  to  proceed  toBngbaid  on  scooont  of  his 
heslth. 

ifuff.31.— Sd-Lisut.  Johnion.  of  St.  Haltna  ai^ 
tiL,  to  be  Ist-Ueut.,  ▼.  Mesde  dec ;  date  99th 
Aug.  1096. 

Oct,  ]&— Cspt.  H.  Cole  permitted,  at  blf  own 
request,  to  retke  from  wrrice  on  regulated  sUow* 
ance  granted  after  expiration  of  84  yearb 

Lieut*  Jai.  Bennett,  to  be  capt.,  v.  Cole  resigned. 
Eds.  M.  O'Connor  to  be  lieuL,  v.  Bennett  pnan. 
Cadet  Bond  lo  be  em.,  v.  O'Connor. 

OBSBRVAtORT. 
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OBttftVAfOBT  Oil  LADBUt  BILL. 

The  foumhiCioB  Atone  pftb*  ObMrrntoiy 
on  Ladder  Hill  was  laid  on  the  13tfa  Sep- 
tember last,  by  the  Groveroor,  Bng#  Oen. 
Walker,  in  presence  of  a  large  aaeembij, 
under  a  rc^rei  salute  from  a  brigade  of 
guns,  and  a /hi  d^Joir  from  the  St.  Helena 
regiment.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Gorer- 
nor  delitered  the  following  address  :— 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  cannot  sulftr 
the  present  occasion  to  pass  without  ad* 
dressing  a  few  words  to  those,  who  ha?ie 
honoured  thn  ceremony  with  their  pro- 
sence ;  but  more  particularly  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  members  of  the  Military 
Institution.  A  society  under  this  titlei 
has  been  established  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote individual  and  mutual  improvement 
to  assist  in  revising  and  prosecuting  such 
studies,  as  were  \A  from  necessity  unfi- 
nished at  home.— Some  instruction  in 
mathematics  is  a  necessary  branch  of  mi- 
litary education,  and  is  absolutely  requisite 
to  form  the  character  of  an  officer.  To 
every  gentleman  in  private  life,  this  know- 
ledge 18  an  ornamental,  a  gratifying,  and 
a  usefnl  accomplishment  One  great 
object  of  tlie  institution  therefore,  is  to 
|ironu)te  the  study  of  mathematics,  both 
pure  and  mixed.  Hie  object  is  not  to 
fatigue  the  mind  by  intense  application  ; 
but  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  becominff 
gradually  familiar  with  the  sciences,  and 
of  rendering  them  the  paths  of  amusement 
and  recreation.  Although  mathematical 
instruction  must  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
sciences,  yet  there  are  other  liberal  arts  to 
which  tiie  members  of  the  Institution  will 
direct  their  attention.  The  number  of 
young  gentlemen  who  have  enrolled  their 
names  in  the  Military  Institution,  and  the 
teal  witii  whidi  they  prosecute  their  stu- 
dies, afford  at  once  a  convincing  proof, 
that  its  beneficial  effects  are  duly  appre- 
•cfated,  and  will  demonstrate  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing  many  advantages  to 
the  public 

The  situation  of  St.  Helena  naturally 
suggested  the  pursuit  of  astronomy.  The 
elevation  of  the  island,  its  insular  advan- 
tages, the  general  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  being  the  resort  of  the  mariner 
in  his  intercourse  between  most  of  the 
regions  of  the  earth,  pointed  it  out  as  a 
'place  eminently  suited  for  observing  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  suggestion  was  en- 
couraged, and  adopted  bv  the  Hon.  Court 
of  Directors.  In  tlie  liberal  spirit  with 
which  they  nourish  the  pursuits  of  science, 
they  sanctioned  the  erection  of  tliis  edifice^ 
at  their  expense.  It  will  be  the  first  build- 
ing that  has  been  erected  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  for  purposes  purely  scientific. 

It  would  be  easy  to  indulge,  and,  per- 
haps it  would  be  excusable  to  indulge,  in 
.  the  agreeable  anticipation   of  the  i^van- 
tages  about  to  be  derived  from  an  observa- 
tory, the  foundation  of  which  has  been 


hdd  on  a  bad  oT  ktaa  OOa  Iked  above  tiia 
level  of  the  ocean ;  but,  I  check  this  na* 
tttfal  desre.  I  canno^  lawie^^ci',  relWua 
from  ezpre«ing  my  sanguine  ezpectation, 
tittt  it  will  be  a  source^  at  pvasenft,  of  in- 
tellectual amusement  and  instruction,  aud 
a  seminary  of  great  ooneequeoce  to  the 
rising  genentfion.  I  shall  therefore  hail 
tha  completion  of  the  St  Helena  obaerva-' 
tory  as  the  precursor  of  an  Important- ser- 
vice to  the  present  and  to  future  times. 

Moat  of  you,  (I  speak  to  the geatlomen 
of  the  Institution,)  entered  the  sorvioe,.  ov 
left  your  native  country,  at  an  early  period 
of  Iife^  and  before  you  could  have  ad- 
vanced  iar  in  the  cultivation  of  science. 
By  the  instruments  and  books  witir  which 
the  institution  is  supplied,  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  refresh  and  improve  your 
minds  in  those  branches  of  study,  in 
which  you  have  formerly  been  engaged. 
Hie  munificence  of  the  Company  has  al- 
ready furnished  the  observatory  with  some 
excellent  instruments,  by  the  aid  of  which, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  make  easy  and  rapid 
progress  in  a«tronomy  and  natural  philo- 
sophy; and  we  cannot  doubt  that  thaae 
which  may  still  be  necessary,  will  be 
provided  by  tiie  same  spirit  of  liberality. 
Many  of  you 'are  already  conversant  with 
these  sciences,  and  I  am  well  assured  that 
vou  will  feel  pleasure  in  imparting  your 
knowledge  to  others.  You  will  become 
the  instructors  of  each  other.  Well  regu- 
lated minds  rise  far  superior  to  the  mean- 
ness of  jealousy,  or  the  contracted  idea  of 
selfish  appropriation. 

Tlie  subjects  of  scientific  Snvestigatioii 
are  boundless ;  but,  although  I  would  not 
propose  to  limit  your  researches,  I  vrould 
recommend  thai  they  should  be  directed 
in  the  discovery  of  truth,  through  the  sure 
means  of  experiment  and  imiuction,  fa- 
ther than  by  fanctftil  and  theoretical  qpta- 
culations.  Hie  presumption  and  raahnesa 
of  man,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  bow 
the  world  has  originally  been  fanned,  haa 
attempted  what  was  most  probably  dbove 
his  power  to  solve ;  but  by  investigating 
attentively  the  mineral  productions  and  the 
organic  remains  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded on  this  island,  some  very  important 
'operations  of  nature  might  be  discovered 
which  would  neither  be  devoid  of  interest 
nor  of  utility.  It  is  only  by  the  united 
efforts  of  difl^nt  observers  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world,  that  a  mass  of  Aicts 
will  be  collected  and  a  rational  system 
formed,  grounded  as  it  were  on  demoo- 
stmtion,  and  resting  on  a  more  certain 
basis  than  mere  theory  and  speculation. 
It  should  be  the  object  of  every  society, 
however  small,  to  contribute  their  osita  to 
general  improvement,  and  the  advaocciMnt 
of  science. 

The  St.  Helena  Observatory  is  intended 
to  promote  tlie  cultivation  of  astronomy. 
Geography  and  navigation  depead  nnuch 

upon 


upon  tUt  iciciwi^  And  in  their  Utniy  Mtlsl  mnd  fenrent  wishes  for  the  suooen  and  pcr- 
ostranomy.    It  u  chiefly  by  Toyttes  o^  ,  manency  of  the  St.  Helena  obfleryatory« 

greet  length,  thet  a  more  perfect  know-  .i.^. 
ledge  has  been  acquired  of  Tarious  parts  of 

the  earth,  and  the  daring  navigator  it  BEWim  socmr. 
flttided  in  his  perilous  course,  by  observing  This  society  has  been  established  for  Uie 
Sie  heavenly  bodies.  You  have  already  reliefof  the  free  coloured  population  of  the 
bad  the  pleasure  of  performing  an  impor-  island,  in  sickness,  old  age,  infirmity,  or 
tant  service  to  navigators,  by  assisting  distress ;  they  contribute  to  a  consolidated 
them  in  correcting  tlieir  chronometers,  and  fund,  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  per  year 
in  return,  aeveral  very  intelligent  com-  for  each  full  grown  person,  and  three  shil" 
mandera  have  afforded  you  valuable  scien-  lings  per  year  for  each  diild  under  fifteen 
title  information.  When  this  building  is  years  of  age.  A  portion  of  the  fund  is 
finished  tlie  mutual  assistance  and  inter-  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  chiU 
course  will  become  more  intimate  and  dren  of  the  subscribers.  Loans  are,  like- 
mote  extended.  It  mav  not  be  oecessaiy  wise,  made  to  individuals,  to  the  extent  of 
to  stimulate  your  love  of  science  by  placing  jCSO,  at  five  per  cent,  interest.  The  society 
before  you  the  example  of  others ;  but  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Governor  and 
your  exertions  may  be  animated  by  tlie  re-  Council,  and  also  managed  by  a  board, 
collection  that  St.  Helena  was  selected  and  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society, 
visited,  for  astronomical  purposes,  by  Hal-  held  at  the  church,  James  Town,  on  the  19th 
ley.  Cook,  and  Maskelyiie.  It  was  here  October  last,  at  which  the  Governor  anfl 
tliat  Halley,  Irom  the  moisture  that  col-  Council,  as  patrons  and  trustees,  presided  : 
lected  on  the  glasses  of  his  instruments  a  report  of  a  Committee 'Was  read,  where- 
during  his  observations,  entered  on  a  course  in  it  is  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  good  likely 
of  experiikieots  with  regard  to  evaporation,  to  be  derived  from  this  institution,  that 
from  which  be  formed  his  rational  theory  there  were  then  640  subscribers,  980  above, 
en  springs,  and  360  under  fifteen  years  of  age.     The 

Great  exertions  are  at  present  nnaking  subscriptions  amounted,  for  the  preceding 

to  promote  astronomical   sdence  in  the  twelve  months,  to  j£l3d.  7s.    Twenty  ap- 

aoathem   hemisphere.    The  splendid  na-  plications  had  been  made  for  asdstance, 

tional  observatory  now  erecting  at  the  Cape  of  which  only  four  had  been  rejected* 

of  Good  Hope,  will  serve  you  as  a  model,  Twenty  children  receiTed  education  at  the 

and  without  comparing  small  things  with  expense  of  the  society, 

great,  muttial  advantage  may  be  derived  The  Governor  then  addressed  the  meet- 

from  simultaneous  though  unequal  exer-  tng.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  to  the 

tions.    lYie  atmosphere  may  be  favourable  subscribers,  on  the  subject  of  education,  he 

in  one  place  for  observation,  while  it  may  expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

not  be  so  in  another ;  but  you  will  always  *'  Another  proof  of  that  fitness  is  riiown 

look  up  to  this  national  institution  as  a  by  your  desire  to  appropriate  part  of  your 

guide.  subscriptions  to  the  purpose  of  educating 

"We  owe  a  large  debt  of  obligation  to  your  oApring  at  the  excellent  schools  pro- 
the  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  cSipe^  the  vided  by  tlie  beneficence  of  the  Hon.  Cbm- 
Rev.  Mr.  Fallows.  He  has  not  only  pany,  and  by  that  class  of  inhabitants  who 
furnished  us  with  the  plan  of  this  obser-  are  more  wealthy  than  yourselves,  to  whom 
vatoiy,  but  with  much  useful  and  in-  your  gratitude  is  justly  due.  It  is  not 
teresting  information.  He  is  ready,  from  merely  reading  and  writing  that  is  taught 
a  genuine  devotion  and  reepect  ft>r  ecience,  hi  these  schooU.  The  children  are,  like- 
to  assist  us  in  rightly  applying  those  ntke  wise,  instructed  in  a  still  more  important 
that  lead  to  astronomical  truth.  It  inW  be  matter,  namely,  their  duty  to  God  and 
of  great  importance' to  the  gentlemen  of  man.  Theknowledgeand  practice  of  thes^ 
this  institution  to  cultivate  with  the  Rev,  duties  form  the  most  essential  partof  edo- 
Mr.  Fallows  a  close  intercourse  and  cor-  cation  both  for  the  rich  and  poor.  I  would, 
respondence.  His  observations  will  throw  therefore,  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  that  it 
light  on  subjecta  with  which  you  cannot  is  much  in  your  own  power  toimprove  your 
yet  be  familiar,  and  by  his  advice  you  may  children  in  this  knowledge  and  duty,  al- 
regulate  your  severer  studies.  It  is  not  though  you  may  not  be  enabled  either  to 
necessary  that  I  should  explain  to  you  the  read  or  write.  This  is  to  be  done  chiefly 
advantages  of  study;  but  experience  al-  by  your  example,  by  showing  a  proper  re« 
lows  me  to  say,  that  its  advantages  are  felt  yerence  to  the  sabbath-day,  and  other  re- 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  Cicero  observes :  ligious  duties ;  particularly  in  your  regular 
"it  nourishes  yie  youthful  mind ;  it  de^  attendance  at  church,  and  by  warning  them 
Iigbta  the  old  ;  it  adorns  prosperity ;  is  a  against  idleness  and  bad  company.  The 
comfort  and  conaolation  in  adversi^ ;  it  mat  enen^  of  mankind,  the .  devil,  ia 
dwelb  with  us  at  home,  and  is  easily  car-  uways  mdy  to  find  work  for  idle  hainds 
ried  abroad  ;  accompanies  us',  and  con-  to  do.  But  it  is  not  only  to  your  children 
with  ue  in  solitude  and  retirement."  ihat  you  may  thus  prove  tueful.     You 

I  shall  conclude  by  offering  my  sincere  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  much  good  to 

those 
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Indian 


mnd  Sxekai^s,^Poiiseripi. 
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those  of  your  companions  and  neighbours, 
who  have  not  as  yet  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  following  your  example,  in  becom- 
ing subscribers  to  this  excel leot  institution, 
or  of  lodging  a  part  of  their  earnings  in 
the  Sarrings  Bank.  You  should  point  out 
to  them,  that  however  strong  and  healthy 
fliey  may  feel  at  pr^nt,  a  time  mav  come 
when  they  may  be  unable  to  work,  and 
Ihey  will  then  lament  in  vain,  that  they 
have  foolishly  spent  the  whole  of  their 
earnings  instead  of  laying  by  a  small  por- 
tion for  a  period  of  need. 
'  **  I  have  spoken  to  you  in  the  name  of 
myself  and  colleagues,  with  tlie  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  a  friend  anxious  for 
your  happiness.  Consider  what  I  have 
nid  onlv  as  a  stimulus  for  further  exer- 
tion, and  as  an  excitement  never  to  forget 
tile  duties  you  owe  to  yourselves,  as  mem- 


Imts  of  this  society,  and  to  the  oomm  unity 
tt  large.  '  A  new  era  has  dawned.  Tou 
have  an  opportunity  by  industry,  care,  and 
prudence,  of  improving  your  condition, 
and  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  life." 

A  vote  of  tlwnks  then  passed  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  for  tiieir  liberal 
patronage,  support,  and  paternal  regard  for 
this  society,  which  owed  its  improved  state 
to  the  unwearied  and  successful  exertions 
of  tlie  existing  Government,  to  promote 
the  happiness,  comfort,  and  respectability, 
of  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants.  ** 

The  treasurer  laid  his  accounts  before 
the  meeting,,  by  which  it  appeared'that  the 
funds  of  Uie  society  amount  to  XI4S9 
16s.  lid. — vix.  j£l298  4s.  Od.  in  bonds 
bearing  interest— and  £141  12s.  lid.  in 
cash. 


INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 

.     CakuUa,  Sept.  U,  182S.  ^t  a  RatMrcvalling  smoM  Mwrchgiu 

„           ^o      L..  and  BroRera  in  buying  and  •eUlngPuh- 

OovenuDcnt  Securities.  Mc Securitin, viz,lQ^ Madm fe.. per 

Bu7.]Rs.Ab.                                       R<.Ai,[SeU  luOSa.R«. 2Sh 

Rates  of  Exchange.  At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 

On  Madias,  30davs ditto,  g^  to  90  Sicca  Rupees  *^^  ^^ *  "^"^ 

'  per  100  Madrse  Rupees.  

On  BomlMy.  ditto,  9e  Sicca  Rupees  per  100  Bom-  -                 „      .         ^      „     ,  „«^ 

.  bay  Rupees.                                  "^  Bombay,  Oct.  7,   1826. 

Bank  ShwaUft^  5,200  to  5,400.  A  Five  per  «mt  Loan  open. 

Exchange. 

Madras,  Sej>t.  20,  1 826.  ^  U»A(m,  at  6  months*  sight.  Is.  Od.  per  Rupee. 

Qor^onmit^  Securities.  on  CalcutU.  at  90  days'  sight,  102  Bom.  R$.  per 

Six  per  ccnU  Bengal  Remittable  Losb.  100  Sicca  Rupees. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  «<a.  3S0  On  Madras,  at  30  days'  sight,  96  Bom.  Rs.  per  100 

Madras  Rs.,  per  335  Sa.  Rs.   28|  Prem.  Madias  Rs. 


9wt»€vi»t  to  nmtit  Snuui9«mt^ 


Bombay  CbMricr«  to  the  7th  October 
have  been  received;  they  state  that  the 
Bombay-army  liad  been  augmented  by  two 
Additional  regiments.  Th^  papers  con- 
tain accounu  from  Calcutta^  to  the  I^h 
September. 

- -The  EnterjirUse  steam  Tessel  had  ar- 
rived from  Rangoon  'with  twenty-three 
bcks  of  rupees,  the  second  instalmefit  from 
Us  Burman  Majesty.  The  Enterprise 
also  brought  two  lacks  on  merchants*  ac- 
counts. The  money,  it' is  said,  was  raised 
by  the  Burmese  with  great  difficulty. 

The  following  is  an  extract  fix>m  the 
Calcutta  Government  Gazette  of  Sept.  1 1 : 
'rrhe  Buraese  authorities  at  Rangoon 
had  endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  dissuade  Mr. 
Gmwfurd  from  going  to  Ava,  as  it  would 
be  tuiBctent  to  meet  the  Wdonghee  at 


Heuzada.  Their  object  was  supposed  to 
be,  apprehension  of  the  exposure  of  the  de- 
c:eptions  they  had  been  practising  on  the 
king,  to  whom  they  liad  reported  that  tlie 
second  instalment  had  been  paid  in  full 
some  time  before.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  of 
bourse,  paid  no  regard  to  dissuasive 
which  were  incompatible  with  the  treaty, 
and  \eft  Rangoon  for  Ava  on  the  1st  Sept., 
in  the  Diana  steam-vessel.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Lieut  Chester,  Dr.  StuaH, 
Lieut.  Coze,  Lieut.  De  Montmorency, 
Mr.  Jiidson,  and  Dr.  Wallich,  and  Capt. 
Crawfurd,  the  commander  of  the  Diana, 
The  escort  was  composed  of  twenty -five 
hien  of  H.M.  87th  Regt.,  and  fifteen  men 
of  the  38th  Madras  N.I.,  all  picked  and 
steady  men,  and  equipped  in  the  hand- 
somest Buinner. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  PAPER. 


THE   CURRENCY   OF   T^B    ^APB   OF   OOOO   HOP£. 
(  Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,) 


Extract  of  a  l«lter   from  Mr.  Secretary 

Herries  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Horton,  dated 
.    Treasury  Chambers,  13th  May  1826. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's 'J'reasury  Ijaving  hod  under  tiieir 
consideration  the  petition  of  the  freelioldcrs 
and  inliabitants  of  Cape  Town,  which  ac- 
companied your  letter  of  tlie  Isi  February 
1896,  and  also  several  other  popers  trans, 
uiiitted  to  their  Lords^bips  by  the  direction 
of  Earl  Balburst,  or  addressed  to  them 
by  parties  having  an  interest  in  the  rale  at 
which  ttie  paper  rix  dollar  has  been  made 
excbatigeabJe  at  the  Cape  of  Gccd  Hope 
for  British  metallic  money  by  las -Ma* 
jesty's  Order  in  Council  of  the  S^Sd  March 
48S5;  I  am  commanded  Jo  convey  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  Earl  Batliurst, 
the  observations  and  opinion  of  tlieir  Lord- 
ships tbereupoq. 

Before  my  Lords  advert  more  parti, 
mlarly  to  the  reasons  Uvr  which  they  must 
refuse  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  any  of  the  parties  who  re- 
monstrate against  the  measure  adopted  by 
tliis  Board,  (hey  fliiiik  it  right  to  recall  the 
attention  of  Earl  Batliurst  to  the  principle 
on  which  that  measure  was  founded,  and 
the  object  it  was  intended  to  accomplish  : 
it  was  pat-t  of  a  general  measure  for  re- 
forming the  currency  of  all  the  colonies, 
by  the  gradual  introduction  of  Britisii 
silver  money,  as  the  basis,  and  standard- of 
the  circulation  in  all  of  them.  As  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  this  operation,  it  was  ne- 
cessary toiix'tfae  rales  at  which  the  various 
existing  currencies,  both  metallic  and  pa- 
)ier,  in  the  several  colonies,  should  be  exr 
changed  for  the  coin  to  be  introduced. 
'  -The  currency,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  consisted  driefly  of  colonial  rix  dol- 
lars, a  paper  not  convertible  into  coin  at 
.the  will  of  the  holder,  and  not  subject  to 
•say  special  obligation  of  payment  or  re. 
•deroption ;  the  valuation  of  which  in  Bri. 
tish  mdney  is  the  subject  of  the  represen- 
tations now.  under  consideration.  The 
.ohycit  of  the  British  government  was  to 
mAit  these  paper  lix  dollars  convertible 
into  the  ulver  money  to  be  introduced 
into  the  circulation  of  the  Cape,  at  the 
hAr  current  value  of  the  paper,  and  at  no 
other.  It  was  not  the  purpose  or  intention 
•  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  off  this  colonial 
paper-money  as  a  debt  due  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  colony.  There  existed  no  just 
«laim  upon  Great  Britain  for  such  a  pay- 
ment. The  debt  represented  by  the  paper 
was  purely  colonial,  contracted  abd  ex- 
pended for  colonial  purposes,  and  therefore 
not  a  charge  upon  the  public  funds  of  this 
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country.  But  for  tlie.sake  of  remedyieg 
the  inconveniences  occasioned  to  fhefKNony 
by  tl>e  fluctuating  value  and  incivasingde- 
predation  .of  ,  this  paper  currency,  the 
Treasury  tficught  it  right  that  the  mother 
country  should  make  the  sacrifice  of  pro- 
viding such  a  quantity  of  mcUUic  money 
as  might.be  necessary  to  create  a  solid 
and  lixed  circulation  at  the  Cape,  by  aup- 
plying  the  place  of  this  paper  money  to 
suclx  extent  as  slion^d  be  sufficient  to  giye 
a  fixed  and  permanent  value  to  the  re- 
mainder. It  was  in  the  highest  degree 
important  for  the  real  interests  of  the  wliole 
colony  that  this  operation  should  be  ef- 
fected so  as.  to  create,  if  practicable,  no 
change  whatever  in  the  real  value  of  the 
existing  circulation,  and  thereby  to  oc- 
casion the  least  posMblc  disturbance  in  the 
current  transactions  between  buyer  aad 
seller,  debtor  and  creditor. 

It  will  be  evident  thst  ip  undertaking 
this  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  CQlooy, 
the  government  at  home  was  making  a 
considerable  sacrifice,  and  bad  no  interest 
of  its  own  in  view;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appears,  to  my  Lords,  from  tiie 
accounts  which  have  been  before  them, 
that  the  Goyemm^Qt  of  the  colony  was  so 
circumstanced  with  respect  to  tlie  paper 
money,  that  if  any  ail  vantage  had  been 
sought  for  it,  in  fixing  the  rate  of  conver- 
tibility for  the  pa])er,  it  would  rather  have 
been  found  u>  raising  than  in  loweriing  it; 
because  the  sums  due  to  that  Government, 
in  tlie  paper  currency^  through  the  Lom- 
bard bank,  constituted  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  wliolc  amount  in  circulation  ; 
and  because  it  would,  besides,  h^ve  pro- 
'fited  by  the  increased  value  of  all  the  taxes 
payable  at  fixed  rates  in  rix  dollars  by  tlie 
colonists,  upon  whom  such  aa  augmenta- 
tion 9f.  their  burthens  would  have  fallen 
heavily.  But  the  peculiar  interests  of  the 
colonial  Government  in  these  respects 
forrned  no  part  of  the  considerations  on 

.which  thp  nr]|»&ure  was  adopted  ;  the  only 
object  kept  uniformly  in  view,  when  the 

•  Treai^iry  came  to  their  determination,  was' 

.that  of  assuming  the  real  average  value  of 
tlie  rix  dollar,  as  near)y.  as  it  could  be 

.ascertained,  and. fixing  its  price  accord- 
ingly ,  in   the    silver   money    of    Great 

.  Britain. 

Having  thus  recalled  the  attention  :of 

.  Ear]  Bathurst  to  the  principle  and  object 
of  the  measure,  I  am  to  advert  to  the  two 
difiererit  grounds  on  which  it  has  been 
objected  to. 

First, — It  is  contended  by  those  who  do 

not  dispute  the  principle  or  policy  of  the 
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measure,  t&at  the  rate  filed  upon  has  not 
been  correctly  assumed.  Hieae  parties 
state,  that  the  rii  dollar  should  bsve  been 
valued  at  Ss.  instead  of  If.  6(U 

Secondly^— It  b  maintained  by  others, 
and  these  appear  to  be  principally  lan^kd 
proprietors  and  capitalists,  that  no  other 
rate  than  4s.  of  British  money,  equivalent 
to  a  HDetallic  rii  dollar  of  Holland  (the 
nominal  value  ci  this  paper  currency)' 
ought  to  have' been  fixed  for  die  exchange 
of  the  paper  rix  dollar. 

The  former  of  these  objectioDs  My 
liOrds  do  not  find  to  be  supported  by  nnf 
reference  to  fiicts  or  docunients^  of  snfflU 
dent  weight  to  eoslnteibalance  the  grounds 
«pon  which  the  judgment  of  their  Lord- 
ships was  founded.  Hiey  adopted  as  the 
best  criterion  to  which  they  could  refer, 
fhe  average  rates  at  which  bills  upon 
Sngland  had  been  negociated  in  rix  dol- 
lars, in  the  last  three  years,  in  fixing  the 
value  of  tS^  colonial  paper ;  and  they  find 
the  valuation  assumed  upon  that  ground 
AiMy  toilfirhied  by  the  Commissionera  of 
Inquiry  at  the  Cape,  who  give,  as  the  re- 
sult of  lihetr  researches  on  &  subject,  the 
same  average,  even  for  a  more  extended 
period,  v»;  tha<  of  five  years  instead  of 
three. 

If  My  Lords  have  correctly  stated  the 
principle  upon  which  their  dedsion  was 
founded,'  it  must  be  apparent  that  tbcy 
could  not,  consistently  with  that  prindple, 
have  been  Fed  by  any  views  of  expediency, 
or  of  condliating  any  class  of  the  holders 
of  this  paper,  to  fix  any  other  than  tlie 
ust  and  true  current  #alue  of  the  rix  dol- 
lar, as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained  on 
the  average  of  the  last  few  years,  during 
which  it  had  been  subject  to  no  material 
fiuctuatioto.  They  have  endeavoured,  in 
this  arrengement,  to  bold  the  balance  even 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  If  they  had 
fixed  a  higher  rate,  the  remonstrances  of 
those  who  had  obligations  to  discharge 
would  probably  hafe  been  more  loud  thah 
are  now  the  representations  of  the  parties 
irho  have  monies  to  receive;  and  appa- 
rently with  much  more  of  justice  on  thdr 
side. 

Upon  the  second  head,  m.  the  clainn 
6f  those  who  mHintain  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing 4s.  for  the  paper  rix  dollar.  My  Lords 
need  bahlly  dd  more  than  refer  to  nrhat 
they  havt  already  stated  with  respect  to  the 
dbject  and  pritidple  of  the  measure  which 
It  eoroplatned  of. 

My  Lords  trill  not  undertake  to  pro- 
nounce «n  cqpinion  aa  to  the  legal  right  Or 
Suitable  title  of  anv  individuals -or  ^lass 
person^  being  holders  of  oolonfatl  paper 
or  of  obligations  payable  in  Ohpe  currency, 
tA  hnve  such  obUgations  discharged  or 
inch  currency  con^vrtcd  into  coin  at  the 
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rate  of  4s.  for  the  rix  dollar.  Ibey  con- 
ceive that  sudi  right  or  title  must  depend 
upon  the  natore  of  the  spedal  engage- 
menls,  where  any  such  exist  between  tbo 
parties  and'  the  government,  or  between 
one  individual  and  another.  But  tiiey  are 
dearly  of  opinion,  that  no  general  claim 
of  th^  kind  can  be  malntainedv  tar  onght 
to  he  entertained,  as  against  this  countiy  ; 
while,  on  the  other  kMnd,  it  appears  to 
them  that  the  steps  taken  by  Itis  Majesty's 
government  at  home  ft>r  the  introdudkHr 
of  a  sound  and  permanent  system  of  dr- 
culation  at  the  Cape,  do  not  necessarily 
pireclude  or  prejudiee  any  such  pecnliav 
titles  as  have  been  alhided  to,  if  they 
really  exist ;  nsore  espedally  as  the  pro-i 
visional  measure  judiciously  adopted  by 
the  government  of  the  Cape  (whcveby  all 
parties  dissatisfied  with  the  payment  of  Ik 
fid.  for  a  rix  dollar,  under  die  Order  ia 
Cbundl,  are  enablbd  to  exchange  |ho 
money  so  paid  ftnr  colonial  paper  at  the. 
same  rate)  will  afford  the  opportunity  to 
all  such  parties  of  retaining  the  means  of 
prosecuting  their  particular  daims,  not- 
withstanding the  general  introduction  of 
the  new  regulations.  My  Lords  must 
however  observe,  thuttf  upon  any  i^rovnds 
not  now  known  to  them,  it  should  he 
deemed  that  any  holders  of  the  paper  cur. 
rency  have  a  just  right  to  be  paid  by  the 
colonial  government  at  the  rate  of  4«.  or 
at  any  other  rate  higher  than  the  pieaeAt 
actual  value  of  the  rix  dollar,  it  must  rest 
entirely  with  the  colony  to  find  the  means 
of  making  the  payment ;  and  it  appears 
to  their  Lordships  that  the  parties  who 
petition  under  this  head,  the  A«cholden 
and  proprietors,  are  orobably  these  upon 
whom  the  burthen  of  any  taxes,  whidt  it 
might  be  necessary  to  impose  for  aodi  a 
purpose,  would  principally  falL 
'  But,  whatetjer  may  be  the  judgment 
nnd  determination  of  Earl  Bathinst  with 
respect  to  the  mode  in  whidi  die  spedal 
title  tur  claims  of  any  of  the  eolonists  in 
these  particulars  may  best  be  prasecnted 
and  secured  to  them.  My  Lords  trust  that 
upon  a  view  of  the  injustice  to  individuals, 
and  of  the  obvious  inconveidenoe  nod  poa. 
eibte  distress  which  might  arise  t»  the 
colony,  from  any  attempt  to  effSfiet  the  In- 
troduction of  British  silver  coin  in  lieiiof 
the  paper  currency  now  in  dreulatioki, 
upon  anyother  principle  than  thafc  which 
•has  been-  adopted  by  this  Boards  £ari 
Batfaurst  will  concur  with  them  as  to  the 
expediency  of  maintaining  the  measniv 
upon  its  present  footing,  and  giving  no 
encouracetnent  to  the  pnrtiaa  inte^esfesd  in 
the  appncationa  now  befiwe  him^  to  ex- 
pect any  alteration  in  the  nUe  at  whidi  the 
lix  dollar  has  been  made  convertible  Into 
coin  in  the  exccotUn  of  that  mcasurs; 
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PR0CBBDIK09  OP  THB  ROyAL  ASIATIC  SOCIBTY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Fthrmrjf  SiCi-^The  genenl  sKaetlng  wss  held  this  4ay  at  0  o'clock  v.k.; 
S-  T.  Cold>rooke,  Esq.,  director,  io  the  chair. 

The  mlotttet  of  the  last  gmtttA  tneai^g  (Dec  16»  I8£6X  aDd  also  the  noCioes 
of  the  a4|eonimeot  of  the  two  aieetings  in  January  last,  were  read  and  con* 
firmed* 

Donations  were  .  presented  Arom 

Baron  de  Sacy,  the  Second  Volume  of  bis  Ckratomatlue  Arahe. 

M.  Oiussin  de  Peix^ral,  hit  GramvMure  Arabe  Vulgaire  4  ^inii  Ptdcu  hiaorique  des 
Ouerret  des  2Vrc»  conire  let  Ruttet. 

M.  Otbnwr  Frank,,  tira  Am  Jfo.  of  fj^,  a  pemdieal  work  on  tbe  Hindu  Fliiloio- 
phy,  &c 

W.  Ainslie,  Em.  M.D.,  his  Materia  Indica. 

LieuL  Col.  O.  FitsclareBoey  bis  Memoir  ^m  ike  Duty  of-  PicqueiM. 

The  Horticnltnral  Society,  IVfft-IV.  of  the  Siith  Volume  of  their  TrunMaeOaHSf 
and  X<itt  of  Members. 

Major  John  Smith,  af  the  Madias  N.C.,  a  splendid  folio  copy  of  the  Korin,  in 
Arsbic,  with  a  Commentary  in  Persian ;   S  vok. 

Lieut.  CoL  J.  M.  Coombs,  some  MS.  Registers  of  the  ^ermometer  and  Barometer 
at  Prince  of  Wales*  Island* 

Major  Lambton*8  MS.  Journal  of  a  Route  through  the  Cooig  Country. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respectire  donors. 

Major  John  Smith,  elected  Dec.  IG,  having  made  his  payments  and  signed^ 
the  obl^ation4x>ok,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Anthony  White,  Esq.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
"The  translation  of  a  Cufic  inscription,  with  remarks  upon  the  same,  by  the 
Rev*  Dr.  Lee,  was  read. 

The  stone  from  which  this  inscription  was  copied  was  discovered  by  Sir  A. 
Johnston  in  the  course  of  forming  a  collection  of  copiea  of  all  the  ancient 
idscripftions  in  the'  island  of  Ceylon.  It  had  been  taken  from  a  Mohammedan 
burial-gicound,  and  then  formed  a  step  to  the  door  of  a  gentleman's  house. 

Two  copiea  of  the  inscription  were  made,  and  both  were  communicated  by 
Sir  Alexander,  with  a  number  of  others,  to  the  Society.  The  inscription  is  in 
the  ancient  Cufic  character,  of  which  it  is  not  known  that  there  are  any  pub* 
fished  specimens.  The  copiea  are  on  different  scales ;  both  are  in  some  parts 
defective,  and  thagr  difler  from  each  other  in  some  important  particulars.  Dr. 
WiH^a  and  Ck)l.  Stewart  had  examined  the  copies  previously,  but  Dr.  Lee 
baa  attempted  to  dedpher  the  whole  of  this  curious  inscription,  of  which  M 
basgivena  version  in  modem  Arabic,  besides  the  English  translation.  The 
inscription  mentions  the  death  of  the' person  it  is  intended  to  commemorate^ 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  387»  and  apparently  also  contains  a  reference  fO 
some  work  of  piety  executed  just  twenty  years  before  (A.H.  317)<  A  reduced 
fae- simile  copy  of  the  inscription  will  be  printed,  to  accompany  the  paper,  ia 
the  next  part  of  the  Society's  TramaoHotu*        •-    ■ 

The  reading  of  the  fourth  part  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Essay  on  the  Phtlo&- 
aophy  of  the  Hindus,  **  On  Indian  Sectaries,"  was  concluded,  and  thanks 
were  returned  to  Mr.  Colebrooke  for  thb  communication. 

F^rtior^  17M.— The  Sodety  met  this  day  at  the  usual  hour;  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Williams  Wynn,  president,  in  the  chair.    . 

The  minutes  of  the  bst  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed^ 

Donatiotts  were  presented  from  the  following  Societies,  tree. 

The  Ocogrsphical  Society  of  ParK  Vol.  I^  and  Rirt  I.  of  Vol.  II.  of  their  neee%dl 
dfff  Fouage$  ei  MhMtree, 
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The  Royal  Sixietv  of  Liternture,  Part  I.  of  Vol.  I.  of  their  Tranmctiont. 
The  Linnaean  Society  of  LondoDi  Part  I.  of  Vol.  XV.  of  tlieir  2Va»iaac<um4. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  donors. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  M.A.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
'  The  official  account  of  the  destruction  of  two  wild  elephants  of  uncommon 
size,  at  Hazaree  Baugh,  in  1 809,  was  read. 

•  This  is  tlie  affair  to  which'  allusion  is  made  in  Williams'  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  Appendix  N.  p.  383.  The  present  document  was  communicated  by 
Col.  H.  Worsley,  to  whom  thanks  were  returned  for  the  communication. 

The  next  paper  was  communicated  by  Lieut  Col.  W.  Francklin,  viz.  his 
Journal  of  a.Route  from  Rajmahal  to  Gour,  compriaing  an  account  of  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Gdur. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  Saturday  the  3d  of  March. 
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ADlflRALTT    COURT,    Feb,   17. 

The  AUas.^lihxs  very  important  case 
has  stood  over  for  some  time  for  the  opi- 
nion of  tJie  Court,  as  to  the  validity  of  a 
bottomry  bond  executed  in  the  East- Indies, 
and  eoRsequently  as  to  the  juriBdicdod  of 
the  Court. 

Lord  Stowell  stated,  that  he  had  seen 
the  opinions  of  two  law  authorities,  for 
wiioni  he  entertained  the  lugbest  respect, 
but  they  had  not  divested  his  mind  of 
doubt  as  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction.  On 
the  next  Court-day  be  would  slate  his  rea- 
aons  for  retaining'  his  opinion,  and  the 
cause  might  ^  l^efore  the  High  Court  of 
Delegates,  if  his  opiniot\  as  to  the  want  of 
jurisdictiod  was  appealed  from.  Iftiiat 
Court  thought  differently,  they  might  re- 
tain the  cause  for  consideration ;  or  if  they 
remitted  it  to  tliis  Court,  .he  (Lord 
Stowell)  would  proceed  with  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  He  should  not  give  the 
grounds  of  his  sentence  to-day,  but  it  was 
to  be  understood  that  be  decided  there  was 
a  want  of  jurisdiction. 

February  27. 

Lord  Stowell  delivered  this  day  bis  final 
sentence,  which  was  a  dismissal,  of.  Ibe 
Biiit,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion! and  also  on  account  of  the  involved 
and  complicated  nature  of  the  facU  and 
nerka  of  the  case.  He  recommended  the 
parties  to  refer  the  question  to  a  body  of 
merchants.  ... 

J, This  is  a  d^noq  of  great  impprtanee, 
inasmuch  as  its  effect  is  to  invalidate  all  the 
bottomry-bonds  executed  in  this  form, 
whicby  it  is.  understood,  is  the  customary 
form  in  India.] 

COURT  OP  KiNo'a  BXMCB,  Feb.  14. 
Fa^wide  ▼.   TAoni/on.^Thi9  was  an' 
•  action  bnmgbt  to  recover  from  (he  defen- 
dant the  sum  of  64/.  U,,  of  which  601.  were 


for  his  passage  from  China  to  tliis  country, 
and  4/.  1«.  for  goods  sold  to  him  during' 
the  voyage.  It  appeared  diat  the  plaintiff 
was  captain  of  the  ship  ulsia,  the  defen.* 
dant  bad  also  been  the  captain  of  a  sliip 
which  traded  in  the  Indies.  Both  parties 
met  at  Canton,  in  China,  at  a  peKod  when 
the  plaintiff  was  about  to  sail  For  this 
country,  and  on  learning  that  the  defen- 
dant was  reduced  In  bis  circumstanees, 
and  wished  to  come  to  England,:  he  pro- 
posed to  take  him  for  601.,  being  lialf  the 
usual  fare,  and  accordingly  landed  him  at 
Portsmouth,  and  he  (plaintiff)  'set  sail 
thence  to'  Hamburgh,  and  his  ship  was. 
lost  in  the  passage.-  He  made  several  ap- 
plications subsequently  to  the  defendant 
for  the  amount  here  sought,  who  always 
promised,  but  atiil  failed  to  pay  it.  The 
passage  of  the  defendant,  and  bis  several 
promises  to  pay  tlie  60^.  having  been 
proved,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff— damages  60/.  ' 

«       • 

COURT  or  COMMON   H.RA6,  Feb.  22. 

Johnston  v.  Po^te. — This  was  an  actiop  of 
assault  and  battery  committed  on  the  de- 
fendant, a  seaman  of  the  ship^jui,  by  the 
commander,  in  a  voyage  between  ^qgland 
and  India.  Tbe  defendant  plead^  the 
mutinous  conduct  of  tlie  plaintiff.  ' 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff-damages lOOL 

•  r 

INSOLVIITT   DRBTORS'   COURT,   Feb,  22. 

Thomas  Shepherd,  formerly  of  Cal- 
cutta, merchant,  cam^  up  to  be  beard  oh 
his  petition  to  be  discharged.  His  debts 
and  liabiUties  amounted  to  24,000/. 

Messrs.  Pollock  and  Heath  (who  held 
briefs  of  about  seventy  sheets)  opposed  the 
insolvent's  discharge,  on  behalf  Of  Mr. 
Nash  and  othcn,  the  oooiignDta  of  goods 
to  India  to  the  amount  of  upwardv  of 
20,00(y. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Cooke  Mipportcd  the  petition. 

After  a  long  ezemtnation,  the  iiisolTvDt 
was  remanded  until  an  amended  balance 
sheet  diould  be  filed  and  the  schedule  waa 
aniendedy  with  an  order  thtft  the  opposing 
creditors  should  have  four  days*  notice 
before  thanext  application. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HINDOO   WIDOWS. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
York,  and  its  vicinity,  took  place  at  the 
Guildhall  in  that  city,  on  the  19lh  January^ 
to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency 
of  petitioning  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
the  immolation  of  Hindoo  widows;  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  York  in  the  cliair.  'Die 
meeting  was  numerously  and  respectably 
attended. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (W.  Cooper,  Esq.) 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Robert  Sinclair,  Esq.  (the  Recorder) 
then  addre«ised  the  meeting,  and  submitted 
several  resolutions,  as  the  basis  of  petitions 
to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  amongst 
which  were  the  following  :  — 

"  That  the  practice  existing  in  British 
India  of  burning  widows  on  the  fuucra! 
piles  of  their  buvbands,  is  a  gross  violation 
oi  the  law  of  God  and  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and,  in  its  tendency,  highly  de- 
moralizing. 

'*  That  this  meeting,  whilst  it  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  steps  which  have  already 
been  taken  for  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
proTeroent  of  the  immense  population  of 
India,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
petition  Parliament  to  adopt  such  measures, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  above  resolution,  as  it 
may,  in  ita  wisdom,  deem  most  expedient, 
for  abrogating  a  practice  so  highly  inju- 
rious to  that  character  of  humanity,  and 
Tenention  for  the  Divine  Law,  which  they 
trust  will  ever  distinguish  the  Gov'ernment 
and  people  of  this  happy  country.'* 

The  Rev.  John  Graham  seconded  the 
resolutions  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  in 
which  he  drew  a  forcible  picture  of  the 
borrid  practice,  and  the  monstrous  delu- 
sion of  the  suttees. 

Mr.  Pritchett  argued  that,  as  we  bad 
violated  one  of  the  strongest  prejudices  of 
tlie  Hindoos,  in  punishing  Brahmins  when 
guilty  of  a  crime,  we  could  incur  no  greater 
risk  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  practice. 

*- Wemyss,  Esq.,  Uie  Rev.  J.H.  Cooke, 
Nadir  Baxter,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
'Crowther,  severally  addressed  the  meet- 
ing  :  after  which  the  resolutions  were  una- 
nimously adopted,  and  a  petition  to  each 
house  of  Parliament  was  agreed  to. 


MX.   WrNM  S   WKITKRSHIPS. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  has  given  one  of 
tl|e  wrHenhipi  whidi  have  devolved  upon 
him,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 


as  a  prize  to  one  of  the  boys  of  the  West- 
minster .school.  The  competition  took 
place  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  February,  wheii 
Mr.  Escombe  was  declared  the  successful 
candidate.  The  subjects  of  examination 
were  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clashes,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Roman  History.  The  examin. 
ers  were  Dr.  'Batten,  Principal  of  the  £.  j^'. 
College,  and  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Cramer, 
of  the  University  of  .Oxford.  >  These  gen- 
tlemen expressed  ibemsclvcs  most  favour- 
ably upon  the  performances  of  all  tlie  can- 
didates. Mr.  Wynn  and  many  otlier  gen. 
tlemen  were  present  during  the  exanlina- 
tion.  ... 


SIR   ARCHIBALD   CAirTBRLL. 

Major- Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  it 
is  said,  has  been  nominated  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Burmese  Ceded  Provinces. 


'VACANCY    IK   THE    KAST-INDIA    OIRSCTION. 

The  Court  of  Directors  have  given  no- 
tice, tliat  a  general  court  will  be  held  at 
the  East-IncUa  Hoqse,  on  the  7tb  March, 
for  the  election  of  a  Director,  in  the  room 
of  Jacob  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  who- has  dis- 
qualified. , 

THE   00VERN0R»0RNXRXL   Or   INDIA.       ^ 

We  understand  that  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Amherst  as  Governor- General  "of 
India  has  been  received  bv  ^e  Court  of 
Directors,  and  that  his  Lordship  is  expect- 
ed to  quit  Bengal  in  the  latter  end  of  thfs 
year.  We  believe  that  the  severe  family 
bereavement  which  Lord  Amherst  has 
suffered  in  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  has 
-led  to  an  earlier  abandonment  of  the  odlce 
than  he  previously  cohtemplated. 

No  successor  to  Lord  Amherst  has  yet 
been  fixed  on,  but  it  may  be  stated,  we  be- 
lieve, as  the  universal  wish  of  the  DiretfCOrs, 
that  the  choice  should  be  guided  only  by  fiU 
nese  for  theoflSce,  being  convinced  that  the 
security  of  India  never  so  much  depended 
as  at  the  present  moment,  on  placing  at  thfe 
bead  of  its  government  an  individual  df 
the  highest  talent  and  character.     SeverAl 
names  have  been  mentioned  as  expectahfs 
of  that  high  ofiSce,  or  'whose  merits  •  ai* 
under  consideration.     The  principal  are, 
Lord   William   Bentinck,    the   Duke  of 
-Buckingham,  Mr.  Wynn,  and  Lord  Mel- 
vUle.     To  the  last,  it  is  said,  the  poirt  has 
been  offered,  but  declined.     It  is  ki  ungtl- 
lar  coincidence,  that  vacancies  liave  occur- 
red in  all  the  three  Indian  presidencies, 
Bengal,  Madras^  and  Bombay,  nearly  at 
the  same  time.    The  X)ttke  of  Msnchteter 
afld  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conlmbns 
have  been  also  mentioned   for  the  post. 
At  the  three  seats  of  Indian  goveromest 
the  chair  will   be  simultaoeoasly  filled, 
about  the  end  of  the  present  year,  by  iiuH- 
viduak  new  to  tlie  office.^^lTipu'f.         , 

TflS 
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THs  67ta  Foof . 
Hts  Mi^jesty  has  been  plefloecl  to  approve 
of- the  67th  Foot  bearing  oti  its  colours 
«nd  -appointments,  the  ftgtire  of  a  royid 
Ifger,  with  the  word  « India**  superscribed, 
in  eooamemontien  of  its  serrices  in  that 
part  of  the  world  from  the  year  1805  to 
1826.^[2xmc(.  Gaz, 

CArr.   MOMTCRR. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  gsant  unto 
'William  Monteitb,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Madras  esta- 
blishment, his  royal  licence  and  permis* 
ftion,  that  he  may  accept  and  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  Persian  order  of  the  Lion 
and  Sua  of  the  second  class,  which  His 
Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  that  officer,  in  tes- 
timony of  his  royal  approbation  of  his 
condoct  whilst  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
employed  in  the  service  of  that  sovereign. 
-^ilbUL 

SCOTS  CBDBCII   AT  TKE   CktlL, 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
l»ytery  of  Edinburgh,  held  on  the  14th 
Feb.,'  the  -committee,  on  the  selection  of 
a  minister  for  Cape  Town,  unanimously 
recommended  Mr.- James  Adamson  to  that 
office,  which  was  approved  of  by  the 
Ftesbytery,  who  appointed  to  Mr.  Adam- 
flon  subjects  for  trial  to  be  delivered  at 
next  ordinary  meeting  previous  to  his  or. 
dination,  which  is  to  take  place  on  an  enrly 
day  thereafter,  to  allow  bim  to  proceed  to 
Cape  Town  about  tlie  beginning  of  March. 

DR.  GlLCHUSr. 

Thia  gentleman  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  post 
of  Director,  at  the  annual  election,  in  op- 
position to  the  '*^  House  List,**  and  has  io^ 
mated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  Twhich  Dr.  G.  has 
.published},  his  xesolutioa  to  offer  himself 
at  every  annual  election.  '<  Success  or  de- 
feat,** he  says,  "  in  an  enterprise  of  this  ex- 
traordinary nature^  mustbe  matter  of  trivial 
.moment  to  an  honest  man,  who  is  aware, 
that  although  he  may  sooner  or  later  der 
.MTve  the  smiles  of  fortune,  he  never  can 
€9ifM^nd  theoBt  either  as  a  wsionartf  en- 
thumastf  or  ^  a  sober  reformer  of  vetted 
Ateses,  to  which  blind  prejudice,  founded 
•9  prepossessions  alone,  can.  give  even  the 
aainblanoeof  legitimacy.' 


II 


PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 

IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY 

(sE»viiia  m  THx  east). 

9Ui  nqt,  Aatiit.gttn.  T*  E.  Ayre,  from  83d  F., 
to  be  aaalst.surg.,  v.  Sfieppsrd  dec.  (18  Jan.) 

4AM  Foot:  CapL  T.  H.  ElUott,  firom  h.p.,  to  be 
CBpt.,  V.  Rysn  prom.  (IS  Jan.) 

4Mk  FpoC  AMtoLntig.  W.  Btotnh  fiom87tk  F., 
CO  be  surg.,  v.  W.  Smyth,  placed  on  h.p.  (18  Jan.) 

akh  FOot.  HoBp.  AflBlst.  Thbt.  Fan  to  be  awist. 
ntg,»  V.  Mevwright,  app.  to  Uth  L.  Dr.  (18  Jan.) 


89iC  AoC.  fioipf  AaMrt«  O*  I|< 
tuiK.,  V.  Ayze  spp.  to  SIM  F.  U8  Jsn*) 


The  undeimentloned  Lleuti.,  actually  aervtaK 
apoB  Aill'pay  in  rq^ments  oftheUne,  wboteoom- 
BiiMiaae  are  dated  tai  or  prevkws  to  the  year  1811, 
have  aooepted  promotloo  upon  half-pay*  accoramg 
to  O.  O.  or  STtn  Dec.  1886:— 

To  be  Oa»C».  q/in/bnary.  Lieat.  C.  Stewart*  froon 
88thF.rLieut.  Hant  MorriaaQ,  from  40th  F.; 
Lieut.  T.  Pilkiagiioo.  from  6th  F.i  Ucut.  R. 
Hughe*,  fram4B&  F.  (aU  ISth  Feb.) 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArrUuUm 
Jon.  84.  PrwMMfo,  Brown*  traok  Manilla  (foe 
HambuTi^);  at  Cowei.  — 8S.  Ihutang,  Rogers, 
from  Padaag  and  Maurlthis  (for  Antwerp);  at 
Crookhaven.— 88.  Jlbiom,  Proctor,  from  Singa- 
pore 87th  Aug. ;  off  SciUy.--88.  Flora,  Lemming, 
nom  Batavia  tot  Oct.  I  alCowee.— fi9L  Qttumbine, 
Tult*  from  Bomhay  7th  Sept.;  at  Deal— aa 
Qroum,  Balid,  from  Bombay  18th  Oct ;  at  Oree- 
noclc-«lio  Thanieo,  Fraaer*  fhxn  Batavia  15th 
Sept;  at  Cowei.— 31.  SoeurUw,  Roet.  from  Bata- 
via 19th  Sept*  and  fFUlimti  Ftff.  Roberts*  ftom 
the  Mauritius  90th  Oct ;  both  at  Deal.— abo  Lk- 
trbda.  Brooks,  firom  the  Msnrfthu  8d  Oct ;  off 
Dover*— Feb.  1.  Good  Hope,  Douglas*  feom  Ben- 
gal 28d  Aug.;  at  Deal.— also  Cofio  Packot,  KeUISk 
Rom  Van  I>iemen's  Land  ifth  Sept;  off  Ports- 
mouth.—1&  GrssNoel^  Miller*  from  BaUvIa  and 
Singapore  (for  Antwerp^  s  off  Dover,^— SOi  Gbrt- 
tnoni,  Hooner,  from  Bombay  13th  Sept  (for 
Greenock)  t  off  Crookhaven. 

Doparturei* 

Jan.  21.  Sir  WUiUtm  Wattace»  Wilson,  ftir  Ben- 
gal, and  Warwick,  Gibson,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Bombay ;  both  from  Deal.— 88.  Amdrew  Mac 
Kean,  Eaoie,  for  Bombay ;  from  Liverpool.— 
Feb.  I.  Bourbonai*,  Guilband,  fnr  the  Mauritiiu ; 
from  Liverpool,— also  Lutp  Ann,  Dacre,  for  V.D. 
Land  and  N.S.  Wales ;  from  Cove  of  Cork.— 6. 
Buckinghamshire t  Glftsspoole,  for  Bengal  and 
China;  fkom  DcaL— la  Marmion,  Petrie,  for 
Bengal;  from  Liverpool. — 11.  ScalsAy  Gsxtl** 
Newall,  for  Bengal  and  China,  and  WUna,  Talt* 
for  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  both  from  Deal.— ISl 
Intrepid  Ihteket,  Sleenum*  for  Pemmg  and  Singa- 
pore! from  Deal  la.  Windeor,  Proctor,  for  Ben- 
gal and  China;  Ingiie,  Serle*  for  ditto;  and  Jffp<- 
for,  Mandels,  for  the  ManrKius ;  all  from  DeaL— 
16.  Jo*n  Dutm,  Hlcka*  for  the  Mauritios :  from 
Portsmouth. — 17.  Compeiitor,  Jackson*  for  Cey- 
lon and  Bomhay ;  from  Deal.— 18.  Hpthc,  Wltson, 
for  Bombay  and  Chhia;  Vanaitttuttt  Dahymirfe^ 
forBeagaland  China;  and  JSigMprten,  Lilbiun,  for 
Bombay ;  all  from  Deal,— also  Hiftemtut,  Hawkins, 
for  the  Mauritius;  from  LIverpooL— SO.  ta^ 
East,  Evans,  for  Madrss  and  Bengal ;  from  Forte- 
mouth.— 85.  CAortefGranf*  Hay,  Ibr  Bomhay  and 
China;  from  Portsmouth. 

PASSBNOBRS   FROM   tlTDIA. 

PerOAunMne,  from  Bombay:  Capt  Shaw,  H. 
C.*sservke;  Ens.  Crockett 

For  'Himmee,  from  Batavia:  JohaMoisao,  Xlsq. ; 
Mr.  Van  de  Boegard. 

Per  Greenock,  from  Batavia  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope :  lb.  Thos.  Thornton. 


PASSENQCRS  TO  OTDIA. 

■  F&r  JtgptOee,  fat  Bengal:  Rev.  A.  ^mUns, 
chaplain;  Mn.  Sfankins  and  two  diildren;  MHs 
M.  Orlhbles  Misses  Georgiana  and  Maria  Wiggta4; 
Mrs.  M.  Douglas;  Mi^or  Laird*  Lieut  Dougiss, 
and  Ueut  Stewart  H.  C/s  serrloe;  Mr.  M. 
Franks ;  Mr.  R.  BuUcr.  writer ;  Meters.  G.  R.  Sod- 
dons,  W.  P.  Robins,  W.  C<}okson,  S.  J.  Saunders* 
andS.J.  Richardson,  cadets;  Messrs.  J.  Burt  and 
Jas.  Brockman,  free  mariners ;  Mr.  C.  Montrainer* 
volunteer.  B.  B.  Msrtae;  Mr.  J.  T.  Chaike,  vo- 
lunteer pilot  service ;  04  recruits  Company's  artil- 
lery ;  806  recruits  Comnany's  failkntry ;  18  nmales* 
wWesof  ditto:  13  children. 

Per  SeoUy  Cartk,  for  Bengal:  Mi^  Tovcy, 
H.M.'s  31st  Foot;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tovey;  Mr. 
George  Psrbury;  Mr.  Duncan  M*Leod,  writer; 

Mr. 
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Mr.  R.  M.  RobotMn:  Un.  Madumlei  Mte  M. 
A.  Tcrrr  i  Ml»  S.  Morton ;  Mtan.  W.  Hum- 
fi«y,*E.  Chrinle,  A.M'Intosh,  C.  J.  T.  Pocan,  W. 
H.  Bllki  and  E.  McNufloit,  cadeU ;  Mr.  J.  Daiicey 

ellot  feivke;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Bruce)  LiaiUHu^htt* 
icharge  of  re^niltt;  fi6Tecruita>  H.C.'t  aervioai 
3  toldieri*  wives:  C.  Cashmere  and  O.  Hudiooy 
mechadia  for  the  Cbmpany's  Mlntt  Mn.  Cash- 
mere: Haiigarec  Eddie  and  ttuee  chUdien}  S  n*> 
tlveserrants. 

7^  BueJdnghaniai^,  for  Bflogal :  Bev.  A.  Ham- 
mood,  chaplaiti;  Mosrt.  M.  M'MahcHi  and  Q. 
Sc.  Qufaitolk,  writers ;  Messrs.  D.  Robinson,  8.  R. 
Lumlrf,  H.  Fleming,  T.  C.  Walker,  J.  Turton, 
and  y/,  Caddel),  cadets ;  Cant  Sotherland,  H.M.'s 
S8th  Foot;  Ent.  Lowther,  H.M.'s  44tb  Foots  Ens. 
PbhcT,  H.M.'s40th  Foot;  171  soldiers  of  H.M.'s 
SOth,  44th,  and87tb  Foot;  21  soldiers*  wives i  36 
children. 

Per  fVindtor,  for  Bengal :  Mrsl  Abbott  (wife  of 
CapU  Abbott)  |  Messrs.  r.  Frances,  H.  F.  James, 
C.  Macken^,  and  T.  P.  Woodcock,    writers; 
Me«n.  W.  H.  Graham.   T.  B.  Balnbridge,  W. 
Hore^  and  G.  B.  Tremenhere.  cadets;  Mr.  R.  Mac- 
kensle,  cadet,  for  Madras;  MaJ.  Moore,  Capt.  Ab- 
bott, Lieut.  Karley,  LleuL  Hon.  A.  Bmvan,  Ens. 
J.  R.  Turner,  and  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Bryden,  H.M.*s 
64th  Foot ;  300  soldiers,  H.M.^s  54th  Foot ;  30  lol- 
diets*  wives;  23  children;  2  Company's  remilts  in 
charge  of  bpncs. 

Finr  IngH*,  tor  Bengal:  Messif.  W.  H.  Martin, ! 
W.  BracksB,  W.  J.  OsweU,  and  T.  Bruce,  writcn ; 
Mean.  B.  Stevenson,  J.H.  Beck,  J.  J.  WUcock, 
H.  Pertfara,  T.  RJddeU,and  W.  F.  Alcavnder,  ca- 
deUi  Mr.  A.  Bnrce,  assist,  surg. ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Alex- 
aoidcr.  Area  mercoant  t  Mrs.  Mint*c  and  child ;  Mre. . 
Taggart;  Mrs.  Bnttar  and  daughter;  Thos.  Lut- 
tniir  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  at  Braail ;  Mrs.  Luttrel . 
and  servant;  Mr*  J.  Kymcr,  volunteer  pilot  ser- 
vice; Lient  Benson,  and  Assist.  Surg.  Stephcn- 
aoD,  H.M.'s  13th  L.  Dr. ;  Comets  Elton,  Gelhcn, 
Thoiold,  Parker,  and  MoUiet,  H.M.'s  13th ditto; 
CapL  Cole,  Uedt.  Butler,    Lieut.  Mlntic,   Ens. 
LeagFsm,  and  Ens.  Elliott,  H.M.*s  45th  Foot ;  200' 
aeUQers,  H.M.'s  Idth  L.  Dr.  and  4Sth  Foot;  SO 
aotdlen'  wives;  23  children ;  2  Company's  recruits 
in  charge  of  horMS. 

ftr  HjvMtf ,  for  Bombay ;  Messn.  J.  W.  Renny 
and  E.  P.  Lynch,  cadets :  Mr.  D.  Burddo,  assist. 
surg.;  Mr.  J.  G.  Johnstone,  volunteer  Bombay  ma^ . 
Tine ;  Messrs.  J.  W.  Eastwick,  W.  Johnson,  N. 
Ooslii^,  W.  A.  Hamilton,  J.  Gwinnet,  W.  Ha- 
milton, R.  Hudson,  W.  C.  MitcheU,  L.  Brown, 
and  H.  J.Woodward,  cadets;  Messrs.  W.  Bum*. 
C.  F.  Colliar,  C.  Lush,  R.  Brown,  and  B.  Whiter 
Mriststtigeonii  Mn.  White;  Miss  L  Ellis;  Mas- 
ters  Henry  and  AlAred  Blair  (sonaof  Capt.  Blair)  i 
Lieut.  Burnett,  H.C.'s  service;  Mrs.  Burnett;  Mr. 
J.  H.Stoeula;  Capt  Ellis,  H.  M.'s  4th  L.  Dr.; 
CmpiL  Blair,  Lieut  Bruce,  Lieut  Carr,  Lieut 
Hamna,  Ens.  Isaac,  and  Aiaist  Surg.  PaterMn, 
H.  M.t  3d  Foot;  Capt  Taykir,  Capt  Deshon, 
Fns.  Stephens,  and  Ens.  Chambre,  H.M.'s  20th 
Foot ;  SOSsoMiers  H.M.'s  4th  L.  Dr..  3d  Foot,  and 
90th  Foot;  37 soldiers* wives ;  lOchiklren. 

Per  Lndy  Bast,  for  Madras  and  Beiu^ :  Mq}or 
Yates;  Mr.  Powneyi  Judge  Harris;  Mcwtb.  Ed- 
wards, Tibbs,  Hay,  Bromaith,  Arosinck,  Thoro- 
•on,  Clarlteon,  Roper,  Chaimer,  Shepherd,  Lhid- 
say,  Dowlfaig,  two  Hatflclds,  Mc  DonaU,  Har- 
foid,  Hut4:hings,  Bevan,  Leiand,  Allan,  and  Wat- 


on  Oth  Aug.  totaDr  dionatted,  H«r  letters  for 
England  were  ttansfored  to  the  BHt&betk,  Cock, 
which  left  CalcntU  on  llth  Aug.  for  the  ManrltiiM 
and  London. 

The  Mr  JBdwerd  Bltfef,  Geary,  ftom'LondoB  to 

Madras  and  Bengal,  «aip«knced  a  hcaeytgile  of ^ 

'   '  '     '     ~        ''  Bfacay  on  21st  Jan.,  which 


wind  in  the  Bay  of 

dsove  in  her  bolwarks,  carried  away  all  h 


top- 


masts, and  the  rigging  was  cut  to  save  the  raastit 
one  man  ii^uxed  amf  the  third,  mate  drowned. 
She  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  28th,  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  the  leak  was  found  to  be  above  water. 
It  was  expected  that  her  repairs  would  not  becanor 
pieted  till  the  end  of  February. 

The  schooner  SaO^,  Crabtree,  which  sailed  flpom 
Van  Diemen's  Ladd  on  9lth  June^  waa  totally  kat 
on  tlie  SOlh,  near  Waterhouse  Island,  and  thbteso 
people  drowned. 

BIRTH,  MARRIAGES^  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTH. 

nb.  14.  In  Harley  Street  the  huly  of  James 
M'DowcU,  Esq.,  Bengal  medical  serving  of  a  sua. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jen.  14.  At  St  Georges,  Bloovnsbury,  J.  Moor, 
Bm.,  of  the  Bombay  artillery,  to  Mrs.  ft.  A.  Sealy« 
relict  of  the  late  Capt  C.  Sealy,  of  the  Bombay 


panj 
late 


MMCStiLAIIfeOUS   ROrKM. 

The  CSsrofffM,  Kkbon,  which  sailed  ftom  Sku- 
gor  on  14th  July  for  London,  put  back  to  CalcutU 


29.  At  Calderbank,  ScfiCland,  Jamaa  Howisoq, 
Esq.,  of  HilKend,  M.D.,  of  tlie  Hen.  E.  I.  Com- 
ly's  service,  to  Jane,  jouAgcet  dsnghter  of  the 
eT-Watkfaw,  Esq.,  Linlithgow. 
Feb,  8.  At  St  OooigeTs,  Hanover  Square,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  late  mipsioQary  to  tne  Jews  in 
Palestine,  to  the  Lady  Georgiana  }iw  Walpokr 
fourth  dau^ter  of  the  late,  and  sister  to  the  pro- 
sent  Earl  of  Oifonl. 

—  At  Clifton  Church,  W.  M.  Meade,  Esq.,  of 
Mcasenarra,  counter  of  Kilkemiy,  and  of  Mard)- 
ington,  Staffbrdshire,  to  Elisa,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  P.  Maitland,  Esq.*  of  Calcutta,  and  of 
Kilmanan  Castle,  Fifcshire.. 

14.  At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone  Square,  Maryle- 
bone^  H.  Bum,  Esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Maj.  Gen.  Bum.  Hon.  E.  L  Couipany's  service,  to 
Elisa  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  H..Belltqgbam,Esq. 

22.  At  Cheltenham,  Capt,  W.  H.  Foy,  of  the 
Hon.  B.  I.  Cemnany'li  arUllery,  to  Mary,  eldeat 
daughter  of  CoL  W.  A.  S.  B<«cawen,  of  the  CoU- 
sUeam  Guards^ 

9KATH8. 

Jen.  SOl  At  Old  Aberdeen,  Manaret  Glcnny, 
wtfeof  John  Andcnon,  Esq.,  kite  of  Calcutta. 

Feb.9.  In  Nottingham  Place,  Gen.  Wm.  Cart- 
wright,  Colonel  of  the  1st  or  Kbig's  Regt  of  Dra- 
goon Guards. 

—  At  Ellham,  Mrs.  Sarah  Debussche,  wife  of 
L.  Debussche,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

21.  In  Paragon  Buildtaigs,  Bath,  after  a  long  and 

gsfaiful  IlhNss,  Amelia,  wifo  of  M^  Charba 
tewart,  late  Profevsor  of  Oriental  Lneratnre  in 
the  Eatt-India  College,  and  sister  -of  Sir  Orford 
Gordon,  Bart,  of  Embo,  N.B.,  aged  54  yens. 

23.  At  Exmouth,  Devon,  Capt  R.  Hotwoed,  kit* 
of  the  ship  MrT/brrf,  of  Bombay. 

Latd^.  At  Rea,  on  board  the  Dtedrm,  on  thm 
passage  ftom  Bombay,  Lieut  Tudor,  of  the  Ma* 
drasarmy. 

<^  At  Singapore,  on  boanl  the  JHieieMef  JM«r» 
C.  Ok  Houfton,  Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  dvH 
vice» 


GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

fbr  aeto «  Jfa^    Prompt  1  June.  PKwrte-Tradis>^Longcioths    Sallawporca-Bloe 

Tta.  —  Soben,  730,000  lb. ;  Coi^iou,  Pekoe,  and  Sallampores-Baftaes— Nankeens— PaUamperes— 

Sovchoog,  6,330,000  lb.  f   Twankay  and   Hyson  Cotton  Romab^Bandannoci—Neckcfoths  —  Ma- 

Skta,  1,200,0001b;  Hyson,  200,000 1b.^Total,  in-  drat  HandkerchieA-Ventapollam  Handkerchief 

dtidfav  Private-Trade^  7,800,0001b.  ~-ShawI  HandkerchleflH-Shawbi-Scarfs  -~  Cnipe 

fbr  M  14  Mmrdlr^Piemft  8  Jume.  Single  Handkefthiefs-Cr^Slmwfc  and  Searfj- 

Cbfnpeiv'«^B<ngal  and  Coast  Piece  Goods.  Cmpe  Gown  Piacea-SUk  Place  Good»-Dwnaska. 


(  .4li8    ) 
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KAfiT-lKDlA    rHODUCX 


roflRBe,  Javft cwt 

Chcrlbon 8  11 

——  Sumatra    2   3 

— i—  Bourbon    

■  ■^■-  Mocha  •••• 3 

ODltm)>S«rat ft  0 

■      Madras  _•••••  my o 

-i—  Bengal   0 

——Bourbon    0 

Draa  &  for  Dyeing 

AEmi,  Epacica^ cwt.  16 

'AnntoJBeda,  Star 0 

Bomx,  ReAncd 2 

UnreAned,or  Tincal  2 

Caoiphlre 9 

Cardamoms,  Malabar-  -lb  0 

——Ceylon  ••••• 0 

Cassia  Buds    cwt.  6  13 

Llgnea  S  ID 

.CartorOtl  •  ••• lb  0    I 

.ChinaRoot cwt.  2   0 

C'oculiu  Indicus   3 

Dragon's  Blood 8 

Gum,  Ajnmotilac,  lump-  •  3 

^^ —  Arabic   2 

<— —  Asnfetida   6 

• Benjamin -•  40 


PRICE  CURRENT,  Feb.  23. 

...  jE.    #.      dm 

.    Galls,  Blue «   «   0 

^.  ^.  ^      ladii^  Bhie  and  Violet  lb   0  13 


0 
0 

0 
6 
3 
5 
9 


2  14 

2    6 


0 
0 


—    0 


3    0  0 

0   0  6 

0    n  .6 

0    0  6 

1  0 


Purple  and  Violet 

—  Extra  Ane  Violet 

Viplet    

Violet  and  Copper 

—  Fine  Copper   

— ^  Copper  • 

Consuming  sorts  •  • 

•'T— >  Benares  and  Oude  •  •  < 
-^—  Low  and  bad  Oude  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


0  12 
0  U 
0  9 
0  9 
0  10  0 
0    8    9 


4 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0  7  0  — 
0  5  6  — 
0    3    0    — 


Madras  0  S   9   — 


0  0 

3  10 

4  .0 

5  0 
3  0 
9    0 

1  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


21    0    0 


—  2 

—  2 


3    0 
6    0 


—  10    0    0 

—  0  1(J    0 

—  012 


Animi ,.-.310    0 

- —  Gambogfum 22    0   0 


Myrrh   6   0   0 

OUbanum- 3    3    0 


Kino- 


0    1  0 

0    4  4 

2  10  0 

2    0  0 

0  10  0 
0    0 


Lac  Lake ft 

- —  Dye 

Shell  cwL 

Stick'. 

.  Musk,  China  os. 

Oil,  Cassia o>. 

—  Cbinaroon 0  12 

—  Cloves    ft 

Mace  -  •  • 0    0 

— —  Nutmegs  0   2 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt.    3 

■Senna  lb    0 

Turmeric,  Java  •  •  •  cwt  ■  1  14 

Bengal  1    8 

^'Chlna 2    2 

Galls,  bi  SorU ' 4    6 


3 

0 

3 
9 


—    60 

0 

—    0    1 

10 

-26 

0 

—    3  10 

0 

—  24    0 

0 

—    30 

0 

~    3  10 

0 

—    80 

0 

— 60    0 

0 

—    80 

0 

—  28    U 

0 

—    80 

0 

—    4  13 

0 

—  16    0 

0 

—    04 

8 

—    50 

0 

—    30 

<} 

—    1    0 

0 

—    00 

6 

Do.  mid.  ord.  and  bad  0    5 

Rice,  Bengal  White-  -  •  cwt  0  15 

Patna  •  •, O  18 

Safllbwer 2    0 

Sago 0  15 

Saltpetre •••  1    3 

bilk,  Bengal  Skein ft  0   8    I 

Novi  -., 0  11    1 

-^^  Ditto  White   •-  - Oil 

Chhia 0  J4 

Spices,  Cinnamon ft  0    3 

Cloves    0   2 

Mace 0    4 

Nutmegs  0    3 

Ginger    cwt  0  Ifl   O 

Pepper,  Black ft  0   0   4 

White 0   3 

Sugar,  Bengal  cwt.  1  13 

SlalhSid  China 1  12 


£,  9.d, 
6  0  0 
0  13 
0  IS 
0  12 
0  11 
0  11 
0  10  6 
0  9  9 
Oil 
0  10 
0  5 
Oil 
0    8 

0  18 

1  1 
0 
5 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

10    0    0 

15    0 

14    0 

ns 

1    0    0 

4 


0  17 

0    7  0 

0    3  0 

0    6  0 

0    4  2 

0  18  0 

0    0  5 


Mauritius 1 


Tea,  Bohca ft 


0 


-a—  ron«ni -  •  •  •    v 

—  SottOKing 0 


—    0  15    0 


Campoi 0 

-; —  Twankay 0 

•^ —  Pekoe 

H>'sonSkfa> .0 

Hvkon 0 

Ybtmg  Hj'son *  0 

— .—  Gunpowder  • 
Tortoisesiiell 


6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 


2  10 
4  9 
4    0 

0  4  10 

1  14    0 


1  19    0 

2  0    0 

1  19  0 
0  1  11 
0  3  5 
0  4  8 
0  3  5 
0    3  JO 

• 

0  3  11 
0  5  9 
O  4  » 
0    5   5 

2  10    0 


0    3    0      Wood,  Sanders  Red    •  -ton  10   0    0 


2  8 
0  0 
0  9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
3 
0 


5 
3 
2 


1  18 

1  10 

2  5 
4  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


AUOTJIALIAX    FKOUUCE. 

0    0 
0    0 


Oil,  Southern ton  30 

' Sperm 67 

—  Head  Matter 75 

Wool   ft 

Wood,  BlUeGum ton    0 

—  Cedar-     ..-.- 0 

— i— -^w^i*— "^i"  ■  III  -I  ■  I  ■— 


0    0 

7  io 

0    4 


5B 


t)    8  10 

0    II    5 

■111.. 


DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS, 
From  the  26th  of  January  to  tlic  25th  of  Februmy  1827. 


I 


26 

S 

28 
30 
31 

FeK 
1 
2 

i 

5 
6 
7 

I 

10 

u 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

\l 

19 
20 

!k 

n 

34 
25 


Bank 
Stock. 


20U8Q2 


3  Pr. Ct'3  Pr.  Ct.3iPr.Ct  SjPr.Ct  N4Pr.C 
Consols.  Cvausob.'    Red.   I    Ann. 


Red. 


I 


Annujties. 


m  80 

79t>7-8 


781  7«4 


8(4    ,801 


4 
i 


18 
19 


7-8  19  1-16 
1-16 


♦ 


SQ8  2(fi|  791  80*  ,79}      S  861  87i    8C1  87    ^(95^   10         1-8 


k 


9021803  \m   i  !79i  m 


m 


—  ;8ii 

207  207>8SJ 

2^   ,81* 

-   ,884 

2074  821 


■207*     821 
207*808  821 
S08i     83t 
2081    '831 

-  .83 

-  j824 


5-8  tiO* 
*   81^ 

82*  m 

82    '8U 

83*    811 

4  814 


7-8 
7-8 
81* 

* 

8Si 
8S* 


87i     87       i  96*  7-8  10* 


m  .  ,87*     4  .964  96*   19    1-8  5J6 


I  814 

iOi   82 

7-8  m 

I  821 

74.^ 


82* 

* 

83* 


89* 
8P3 


87a  88*  9r?4 

88*   7-8   07 

m    4 

89* 

m 


ft 

i 

mi  97 

97*      ft 

97    5-8 


19 

19* 

19 

19 

19* 

19 


5-16  I 

7-16 
7-16* 
7-16* 

7-8 
9-16  11*16^ 


891     4 

901 

6-8  I      891 

82        .— 


82* ; 

-8  I 


89*  89i  m  k 
89*  894  97*  5^ 
89  7-8  90974  98* 
b9*  ft  97*  I 
89*      *  .971     I 

88*  7-8  m    4 


19 
19 

19 
19 
19 


5-ni    9-161 
541     3^ 
13-16  7-8 
13.16  3^ 
13  16 


19  9- 16  11-16 


-      .801 
208*     82* 
208       88* 
S08     'fl3 
207  208  83 


81 


I 


,79t80i  871 
804  81!,    ' 
814  82 
811  82 


l^m 


m       I 

19  1-16    5-8 

19  9-16  I 

19  54)    11-16 

19  5-8    1M6 


India 
Stock. 


India 
Bonds. 


234      * 


2384 


46  48p 
46  47p 


47  49p 


49p 


—        4B6lip 


2381  240 


242* 
245 


244* 


i243   245 


244 
245* 


50  51p 
52  52p 
63  54p 
62p 
68  54p 
54  56p 


Rxch. 

Bills. 


Caoaok, 
fur  Ao:.' 


S5  27p   78  V8  S* 
26  27P  ^HT-Ua* 


28  30p  ^724  7-8 


S8  3Dp 


794    804 


28  30p  .804    4 


54  65p 
56  57P 

55  ^p 
63  65p 
53  5Sp 


28  30p 
»»31p 
a0  31p 
30  3Ip 
d0  31p 

soaip 


31  S3p 
(32  85p 

|33d6|^ 
I  93  35p 
<  32  34p 


80)  7-8 

812  7-8 
8(»7-8 

80  7-8 
811  i 

81  7-8  Si 


11 


48  52p 
48  6Up 
60  58p 
52  54p 
52  53P 


28  31p 
30  31p 
S2  33p 
33  34p 
33  34p 


81  7^8  2* 

82  4 

a*  S 
815411;* 


81>  S4 

^*  741 


£.  Erroff,  &iock  B'^^oher,  2,  C4)mhiU  ntui  Lombard  Street* 


I«7.J 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EASTJNDIA  HOUiSE. 


Stui'India  Jfim«»  Feb.  7,  18S7. 

A  Speeial  General  Court  of  Proprietors 
ffi  Eent-ltidw  Stock  wm  An  day  held, 
pursuant  to  requisition,  at  tlie  Company's 
bouse  in  Ijeadenfaail-street. 

uraraucnoN  in  the  HixsooaTAVVC 

LA  MOD  AGE. 

The  routine  business  haWng  been  gone 
througb, 

.  The  Ouumum  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson) 
arquainCed  the  court  that  it  bad  been  spo* 
ciaJly  summoned,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quisition addressed  by  nine  Proprietors  to 
the  Court  of  Directors;  which  requisition 
abould  now  be  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  then  read  the  rsquisitioo,  aa 
follows :-« 

**  To  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directon  of 
the  £ast.India  Company.     . 

«  We,  the  undersigned  Proprietors  of 
India  Stock,  duly  qualified,  request  that  a 
Court  of  Piroprietors  may  soon  be  called, 
to  which  it  is  our  intention  to  submit  the 
Mlowing  propositions :— > 

**  1st.  To  deliberate  on  the  present  state 
of  Oriental  education,  connected  with  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  whole  of  tiie 
Company's  servants  in  Hindoostan  to  ac- 
j]uire^  at  least,  some  oolloqujal  knowledge 
of  Its  popular  tongue. 

**  9d.  To  determine  whether- the  ele- 
mentary acquisition  of  Hiiuloostanee^  in 
this  coontiy,  be  not  indispensable  to  can- 
didates fbr  official '  appointmems,  preriooe 
to  their  nomination  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
ton, in  order  so  far  to  secure  the  future 
leood  goremment  of  British  India,  and 
the  durable  prosperity  of  tliat  vast  empire. 
■  ^  Sd.  To  decide  also  on  tlie  propriety  of 
the  proposed  preliminary  qualification  for 
free  merchants,  mariners,  and  others,  be« 
fore  granting  them  a  license  to  reside 
among  a  hundred  millions  of  lutive  sub- 
jects, in  daily  contact  with  those  European 
Inhabitants,  who,  in  general,  know  nothing 
of  the  Hindoostanee,  and  consequently 
may  injuriously  impede,  tlirough  the  mul- 
tiftvious  transactions  of  public  or  private 
life,  not  only  the  local  authorities,  but  the 
toonnon  weal  of  the  people  and  state. 

*'  4th.  For  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
iaanad  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  relative 
to  tho  public  examinations,  at  home  or 
abroad,  of  persons  intended  for  the  Com- 
pany's service  in  Indian  on  their  respective 
•oquiremenis  aa  Oriental  scholars,  whh  th^ 
view  of  securing  efficient  servants  for  tho 
cffieMind  management  of  numerous  im- 
portant aflbifs  in  our  extensive  and  extend- 
ing domains  in  the  East. 

^  5th.  To  compare  the  real  espelMe  of 
Ae  two  systeme  of  Oriental  laition  eiiat- 

MkUic  JUurn.  Vol.  XXIII.  lHoAX, 


ing  here  since  IS} 8,  vrith  the  notorious 
disproportioiurte  results  of  each :  the  total 
charge  of  one  mode  of  Oriental  iostruction 
alone  having  amounted  to  if<?4,000,  for 
S^  students,  while  that  of  the  other  was 
only  j64,O0O,  for  communicating  similar 
information  to  1600  pupils,  at  the  Hin- 
doostanee and  Persian  lecture  room*  in 
IjOndon;  manyof  wliom  are  now  not  only 
▼ery  useful  interpreters,  Ac,  but  are  able 
And  ready  to  execute  other  rnpouaible 
ftiactions  in  the  East-India  service. 

**  6th.  To  recommend  tlie  adoption  of 
some  plan  here  for  \lie  immediate  encou- 
ragement of  appropriate  military  education 
and  Oriental  literature,  with  colloquial 
proficiency  among  the  King's  officer^  tlie 
Company's  cavalry  and  infiintry  cadets^ 
&c.,  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Court,  which  has  done  nothing  yet 
to  enable  those  youtlis  to  proceed  lience  is 
officers  or  linguists  to  India,  well  quali- 
fied to  command  num^ous  bodies  of 
brave  men,  by  speaking  the  most  current 
local  dialect,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
as  well  instructed  as  the  engineer  and  ar- 
tillery students  have  long  be^  at  Addb- 
combe,  in  thoee  arts  of  war  iuid  tactical 
exercises,  inseparable  from  the  doe  per> 
formance  of  tbeir  re^pecdve  duties  in  the 
Indian  army. 

**  JOMK  Capbok^      J.  B.  GiimaisT, 

finsbury-eq.     J.  PAnaaoir, 
**  JoRM  Null,  W.  Maxficlo, 

**  John  LxDoia»       W.  Mason, 
"  Josxru  HoxXf      L.  SvANBon^ 
**•  R.  Sladb,  J.  KiaavAN. 

<'  London,  52Sd  January,  18^." 

The  requisition  having  been  read. 

Col.  X.  Stanhope  rose)  and  said  he 
wished,  before  the  court  proceeded  with 
the  discussion,  to  give  notice  of  a  motion 
on  the  subject  cf  Persia.  The  gallaift 
officer  was  proceeding  to  state  tlie  naUtre 
of  bis  iitfended  motion,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by 

The  Cktrimumf  who  said,  tlie  gallant 
proprietor  would,  he  was  sure,  excuw  him^ 
if  he  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  that  the 
most  perfect  regularity  should  be  observed 
in  their  proceeding,  (ffear/)  A  habii 
bad  lately  prevailed  in  that  court,  which 
was  fhilight  with  very  great  inconvenience  * 
and  he  feared  he  had  too  much  ihdulged 
the  wishes  of  gentlemen,  in  answering  the 
variety  of  que^ons  which  were^  from  time 
to  time,  put  to  him  at  tiie  opening  of  the 
eourt.^  This  he  considered  to  be  a  vert 
inconvenient  and  itregular  proceeding. 
{Hear  I)  The  oresent  was  a  Special  Court; 
tiiet  for  speeial  purposes,  which  had  been 
publicly  aimoiinoed ;  and  the  proprietorfe 
3  H  were 
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were  called  on  to  discuss  the  basiness  be- 
fore them,  in  preference  to  any  extraneous 
topic.  It  was,  however,  perfectly  compe- 
tent for  the  gallant  proprietor  to  give  notice 
of  any  motion,  after  the  business  of  the  day, 
for  the  consideration  of  which  the  court 
had  been  specially  suiDmoned,  was  dis- 
posed of;  and  he  hoped  the  gallant  officer 
would  see  the  propriety  of  that  course, 
nitiier  tlian  persevere  in  an  irr^ularity 
which  he  (the  Chairman)  blamed  himself 
for  having  permitted  on  former  occasions. 

Col.  Xr.  StanJiojte,—  "  The  practice  in  par- 
liament is  to  give  notice  previously  to  the 
business  of  die  day  being  entertained  ;  and 
it  was  as  a  matter  of  convenience  that  I 
rose  to  give  notice  of  a  motion,  not  to  ask 
any  question." 

Tlte  Chairman. — **  I  admit  that  the  gal- 
lant proprietor  has  a  right  to  give  notice  of 
a  motion.  AU  I  object  to  is  the  doing 
it  at  this  tim^.  When  the  business  of  tlie 
day  is  over,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to 
bear  the  gal  I  ant  proprietor."     (  Hear  /  ) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  hoped  he  would  be  allowed 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  this 
subject.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  be 
would  willingly  give  way  to  the  gallant 
officer.  He  was  ready  to  hear  tlie  gallant 
officer,  provided  the  hon.  Chairman  chose 
to  listen  to  him.  He  recollected  the  gal- 
lant general  (Thornton)  on  his  right  band 
stated,  at  the  last  court,  tliat  if  any  notice 
were  to  be  given*  any  question  to  be  asked, 
or  any  incidental  matter  to  be  discussed, 
it  ought  to  be  before  the  regular  business 
p^  the  day  had  Commenced ;  and  for  this 
very  good  reason,  namely— that,  if  tlie 
business  of  the  day  were  disposed  of,  no 
attention  would  afterwards  be  paid  to 
questions,  or  to  any  incidental  matter. 
Besides,  no  one  .would  remam  in  the  court 
to  hear  questions;  for  he  had  often  ob- 
served, at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  there 
were  BOt  more  than  four  or  five  proprietors 
present.  Therefore,  as  the  gallant  general 
had  very  properly  said,  they  ought  to  allow 
questions  to  be  asked  when  there  were 
many  proprietors  present,  instead  of  put- 
ting them  off  until  the  court  was  empty. 

The  C/iairTmin.— "  I  must  contend,  tliat 
I  am  perfectly  regular  in  tlie  course  which 
I  wish  to  adopt.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
^ere  is  no  necessity,  in  giving  notice  of 
motion,  for  the  presence  of  any  given 
number  of  proprietors.  {Hear/)  It  is 
sufficient  that  tlie  Intention  of  the  indivi- 
dual giving  notice  is  duly  specified,  in 
order  to  have  the  notice  recorded ;  there- 
fore it  matters  not  whether  tlie  court  be 
full  or  otherwise,  when  the .  intention  is 
declared.  I  hope  the  court  will  support  mei 
in  .this  course  of  proceeding ;  which  is  the 
more  particularly  necessary,  as  so  very 
extended  a  discussion  is  proposed  for  the 
present  day . "    (  Hear  !  ) 

General  Thornton  felt  it  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 


learned  proprietor,  to  re-state  bis  opinion. 
The  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  at  a 
former  court  he  still  adhered  to.'  The  plan 
which  he  wished  to  be  adopted  was  so 
good,  tliat  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  it 
was  nnifonnly  acted  on.  {Cries  of  Order  /) 

The  Chairman . — **  I  niust  desire  the  re- 
gular business  of  the  court  to  proceed."— 
{Hear/) 

Dr.  Gilchrist.r-"  I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman* 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  one  slight  de- 
viation from  die  course  proposed.  (Loud 
cries  of  Order/)"— In  explanation,  at  le^t« 
I  ought  to  be  heard.     At  the  last  court  I 

inadvertently  said" ( Cries  of  Order  / 

—Mr.  Hume  sjfoke  to  the  learned  jno- 
prietor.) 

nie  Chairman. — *'  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  below  ( Mr.  Hume)  must  perceive 
the  propriety  of  the  course  I  have  recom- 
mended; and  I  feel  much  obliged  to  him 
for  his  assistance,  in  calling  on  the  learned 
proprietor  to  coofortu  to  regularity. — 
(Hear/) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  then  proceeded  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  da)-.  He  observed  that  he 
stood  before  the  court  with  several  propo- 
sitions, as  tlie  person  mainly  interested  in 
bringing  them  forward ;  not  iuteres>ted,  lel 
it  be  understood,  as  an  individual,  but  as 
a  member  of  that  great  Company,  the  pros- 
perity of  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart. 
He  therefore  requested  the  patient  atten- 
tion of  tlie  court,  while  he  disclosed  and 
defended  his  opinions  on  the,subject  which 
tlicy  were  met  to  discuss.  If  they  exa- 
mined tlie  history  of  the  world,  they  won  Id 
find  two  nations,  tlie  Roman  and  the  Eng- 
lish, particularly  distinguished  for  coloni- 
zation. Tlie  Romans  preceded  us  in  form- 
ing colonies,  and  their  system,  was  different 
from  ours.  Tliey  sent  their  armies  all 
over  tlie  world,  they  founded  colonies, 
and  to  those  colonics  they  gave  the  lai^ 
guage  of  Rome,  and  the  gods  of  .Rome. 
In  some  instances,  however,  they  incorpo- 
rated witliin  the  pale  of  their  own  mytho- 
logy the  deities  of  .the  people  whom  they 
had  conquered,  .on  the  principle,  he  sup- 
posed, of  "  tlie  more  gods  the  merrier."  If 
he  understood  the  subject  rightly,  they 
copiously  disseininated  the  Latin  tongue, 
while  they  abstained  from  studying  the 
languages  of  those  foreign  nations  amongst 
whom  they  resided,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Greek.  Whether  this  was,  or 
was  not,  a  stroke  of  sound  policyt  circum- 
stanced as  the  Romans  were,  he  would  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  they  all  knew  very 
well  wliat  the  fate  of  those  colonies  had 
been.  Time  rolled  on ;  and,  in  the  lapse 
of  a  few  centuries,  the  colonies  founded 
by  tlie  Romans  were  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Still  (though,  like  ourselves,  they  were 
often  birds  of  passage)  tliey  left  behind 
them  many  traces  of  their  greatness  an4 
grandeur.  He  believed,  that  future  ages 
would  in  vain  search  for  any  such  traces 

after 
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ahft  us ;  the  fenthering  of  our  own  nests, 
in  the  sliort'est'  possible  time,  appeared  to 
be  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  all  our  pursuits  and 
efforts.  Gentlemen  went  out  to  India, 
anxious  to  accumulate  a  fortune;  they 
staid  there  for  a  certain  period,  and  they 
oame  home  lis  rich  as  they  could.  {Hear  /)r 
He  must,'  on  this  occasion,  deprecate  one 
idea  which  was  too  prevalent  in  that  coiut. 
It  was  customary  to  view  every  individual 
who  stood  up  manfully  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  that  which  he  deemed  to  he  erro- 
neous, as  a  libeller  of  civil  or  military  ser- 
vants, when  he  was,  in  fact,  only  pointing 
out  the  defects  oi  a  bad  system*  Such  a 
proceeding  was  roost  unjust.  He  could 
safely  say,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  traduce 
any  person.  His  great  object  was,  to 
speak  the  truth :  and  to  prove  from  docu- 
ments, drawn  both  from  India  and  from 
this  country,  that  what  he  asserted  was 
fotinded  in  fact  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
Gazette,  published  under  the  authority  of 
I.iord  Amherst;  and  he  would  quote  some 
IMSsages  from  it,  because  they  referred 
particularly  to  the  subject  now  under  dis- 
cussion, llie  remarks  were  made,  io 
consequence  of  a  debate  iti  this  court,  on 
tile  25th  of  January,  1826;  on  the  pro- 
priety of  giving '  instruction  in  the  Ori- 
ental languages  to  military  officers.  **  Al- 
though,'* said  tiie  writer,  *'  fully  prepared 
to  admit  thcT force  of  much  of  Mr.  Hume*s 
reasoning,  witii  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  native 
languages  by  which  alone  any  officer  in 
this  country,  civil  or  military,  can  do  his 
duty  conscientiously  and  well,  we  neither 
wonder  nor  regret  that  the  motion  was 
lost.. 

,  An  lion.  Proprietor,-^**  I  wish  |o  know, 
is  it  in  order  to  read  pamphlets  in  this 
court?  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  order. 
If  it  be  aIlo«^,  every  gentleman  may 
take  a  pamphlet  from  his  pocket,  and  thus 
uselessly  consotne  the  time  of  the  court." 

Mr.  Humej-'^**  The  hon.  proprietor  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  practice  of  the  court. 
I,  or  any  other  person,  may  read  any  do- 
cument as  part  of  our  speeches.  I  have 
seen  newspapei^  and  pamphlets  quoted  by 
ministers  of  the  crown ;  I  have  known 
them  to  be  quoted  within  the  bar,  and 
without  the  bar;  and  that  a  proprietor, 
who  has  grown  grey,  as  a  member  of  the 
Company,  should  make  such  an  observa- 
tion as  we  have  just  hmrd,  is  to  me  tiie 
most  extraordinary.  I  protest  against 
such  interruptions.  If  there  be  any  thing 
wrong,  it'  ought  to  be  left  to  tLe  hon. 
Chairman  to  correct  it.  J  must  deprecate, 
snoat  strongly,  these  unnecessary  calls  to 
order:"    (Heprf) 

The  Chairman, — *^  I  do  not  think  the 
learned  proprietor  is  wrong  in  quoting 
'from  the  pamphlet. ' *     (  Hear  !  ) 

'Qt,  Gilchrist  continued.-— In  addition  to 
what  bad  been  said  by  his  hon.  friend 


(Mr.  Hume),  he  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  to  a  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  some  time  ago,  during  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  wbidi  had  been 
long  debated ;  he  meant  Mr.  Bucking- 
liam's  case.  On  that  occasion  a  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Poynder)  took  out  a  paper,  that 
would  reach  from  this  to  St.  Paul's  (a 
laugh),  and  read  the  whole  of  it.  He 
(Dr.  Gilchrist)  declared  at  the  time  that 
he  was  happy  the  hon.  proprietor  did  so, 
because  he  meant  to  follow  the  example, 
as'sOon  as  he  ImkI  an  opportunity.  The 
article  which  he  was  quoting  went  on  to 
state,  **  The  object  [of  the  motion]  was 
dearly,  as  intimated  by  the  Deputy  Chair- 
man, to  promote  tlie  pecuniary  interests  of 
a  particular  individual.  It  was  to  benefit 
J3r.  Gilchrist,  not  tlie  junior  members  of 
tlie  military  service  ;  and,  however  highly 
we  may  estimate  the  merits  of  that  indi- 
vidual, we  think  be  would  have  been  ad- 
vantaged in  this,  only  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  young  officers  intended  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  India."-i-.Now  this  accu- 
sation he  wholly  denied,  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  hinted  by  the  Deputy 
Chairman;  and  here  he  most  observe, 
that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  mistook 
him  altogether,  when  he  spoke  of  liis  (Dr. 
Gilchrist's)  readiness  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, to  instruct  the  young  men  at  so 
much  a  head.  {A  laugh.)  He  had  never 
said  any  such  thing.  His  great  object 
was  to  have  proper  establishments,  in 
which  the  Oriental  languages  could  be 
acquired,  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He 
wished  to  see  institittions  of  that  descrip- 
tion created  in  Dublin*  in  Edinburgh,  in 
London,  &c.,  so  that  a  young  man  might 
receive  instruction  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, under  his  own  roof,  as  it  were ; 
therefore  it  was  clear  that  he  was  looking 
for  no  exclusive  benefit  for  himself.  He 
wanted  no  jobs—he  detested  jobs  of  every 
description  ;  and,  he  thanked  God,  be  was 
in  such  a  situation,  as  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  hunt  for  places,  for 
pensions,  or  for  any  thing  of  the  kiixl. 
The  author  of  these  strictures  went  on  to 
say  ]  *'  At  the  age  at  which  cadets  usually 
come  out,  they  have  barely  had  time  to 
perfect  those  acquirements  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  tlie  station  they  are  likely  to 
hold  tlirough  life  ;  and  it  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  very  inexpedient  to  make  the 
little  opportunity  they  enjoy,*  of  prose- 
cuting European  study,  less.  But  a  se- 
rious objection  to  the  measure  is  its  inef- 
ficacy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  high 
sense  Mr.  Hume  entertains  of  Dr.  Gil- 
christ's tuition,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  tliat  he  could  qualify  Hindoos- 
tanee  scholars  only  at  an  enormous  expen- 
diture of  time,  as  compared  with  wliat 
would  be  required  ih  tliis  country,  even  If 
he  qualified  them  at  all,  which  we  should 
atrpngly  doubt;  foe  it  should  .be  known, 
3'  H  2  that 
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titft  rxpcrioiee  has  osiAd^lied  the  litile 
e9fnp«nithre  utility  of  tli6  kind  of  Hhi- 
doosMnee  taught  by  him ;  anil  that  a  rery 
dilfrrcnt  dialeet  la  neceafiary  to  conimuai" 
cttte  with  tlie  large  majority  of  the  popala- 
tkih,  and  particolaHy  with  the  military 
daSft.*'— He  rfead  Ifaesc.  observations  now, 
lictaose  hie  wonld  have  occasion  to  rcfcr 
to  tliem,  irt  length,  by  and  by ;  and  lie 
lio|)«crtbo  military  officers  from  Madras, 
or  elsewhere,  would  remain  tn  court,  and 
attend  to  the  documents  which  he  would* 
produce,  in  opposition  to  the  assertions 
eiAitaincd  in  the  paragrsph  which  he  had 
just  quoted.     The   writer  proceeded    to 
aij^ :  ^  The  necessity  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge  somewhere  is  admitted  by  all ; 
but  a  capital  error  seems  to  have  been 
oommhted    by   the     opponents    of  Mr. 
Heme's  motion,  in  taking  it  for  granted 
lliat  it  is  actually  obtained.     The  Chaif'* 
man  Indeed  argues,  thai  to  say  that  the 
officen  were  negligent,  and  d&l  not  use 
diligence  to  acquire  a  language,  a  know- 
led^  of  whidi  was  so  important  in  the 
disdiarge  of  their  military  duties,  was  a 
very  pointed  libel  upon  the  army  of  India.*' 
Now  it  would  appear  by  what  followed, 
that  this  very  species  of  libel  had  gone 
Ibl-th  to  India,  had  gone  through  the  whole 
military  service,  by  means  of  an  article  in 
the  GoiemmiBjU  Gazette.     What  must  Mr. 
Home  or  himself  feel,  vveite  officers,  know.^ 
ing  their  opinions  on  this  sulgect,  and  be** 
lieving  that  they  bad  been  Ittielled  by  the 
promulgation  of  those  opinions,  to  call  on 
tiiem  in  a  threateningmanncr,  periiaps  with 
a  honewhrp  in  their  hand?    {Laughter;) 
lliefe  was  an  Instance,  he  believed,  where 
a  Mr,  Oarke,  who  had  ovcriiaul^  a  Court 
of  Drrccton  for  highly  improper  conduct) 
was  tlius  threatened.    Mr.  Witbiaham  de^ 
dared  that  be  would  horsewhip  Mr.  Clarke^ 
but  the  latter  was  too  strong  to  permit  such 
an  indignity.   Now  he  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  was 
not  a  very  strong  man ;  but  if  any  of  those 
who  thought  ttonselves  aggrieved  by  his 
'  honest  exposition  of  his  sentiments,  came 
to  him  armed  with  a  horsevi'hip,  he  would 
ahoot  his  assailant  through  tire  head  at 
^nce  (iaughut);  so  he  warned  them  not  to 
molest  him.    Tlie  writer  in  the  Gcwrn* 
nierU  Gdaieiie,  it  would  be  seen,  argued 
against  himself  in  the  veiy  neit  paragraph^ 
and  also  sent  forth  what  the  Gtairman  had 
denominated  <'a  pointed  libel  upon  tlie' 
army  of  India.**     He  said,  •'  Notwith^ 
-standing  this,  wa  are  rather  alVaid  that  the 
fiiitudy  has  been  very  much  neglected  of 
late  yaan,  and  that  &e  riaing'  memben  of 
themifitary  serviceareimperfectly  ground* 
cd  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  countcy.     We  do  noit  attribute  this^ 
however,  to  any  lack  of  seal  or  diligence, 
but  to  another  obvious  cause-^tlie  want  of 
the  means  of  study."     This  was  perfectly 
true,     llie  sidjaltam  could' not  prosecute 
lihi  studies  in  tlie  Oriental  Iknguages,  ill 


Gotfscqumoe  of  ^  the  wallitjof  peeunfaay 
roeaiia  in 'India.  *' It  may,"  oontinQed 
this  writer,  «•  be  said  indeed,  thift  Ibis  is 
scareely  recondlsble  with  the  flvt ;  that  the' 
facilities  of  acquiring  a  couversatioy  willi 
the  laiigmi^  of  India  have  ticcn  mtocil' 
augmemed  of  hrte  yesrs,  and  diet  tlMfe  ia* 
now  no  scarcity- of  dementary  book%  or 
competent  instructors.  This  may  be  grant- 
ed ;  but  bow  is  a  cadet  to  avail  fanmndf  t^ 
(he  existence  of  either,  when  the  salary  tf 
the  latter  would  swallow  up  half  his  allow-: 
ances,  and  the  co&t  of  the  ncoesaafy  hooica 
would  be  equal  to  a  year's  pnrdiase  of  ibar 
remainder?  Besides^  a  young  man,  ei» 
first  joining  his  corps,  is  not  Ukeiy  to  Ibel 
much  inelinatien  to  apply  ;  the  opportuni- 
ties and 'aids  of  sober  study  ara  not  within 
his  reach ;  and  he  has  no  helping  hand  to 
lead  him  over  the  first  impediments  of  tlw 
course."  Here  it  was  adndtted,  that^  tber 
opportunitTes  and  aids  of  sober  study  are 
not  within  the  reach  of  the  young  officef 
in  India;"  an  admission  wliich  sAlitatad 
strongly  i^ainst  the  idea  of  studying  to 
much  aidvantage  in  that  country.  (Hear/) 
This  statement' was  not  his:  it  had  ap^* 
peered  in  the  government  paper,  and  it 
spoke  volumes' in  favour  of  tlie  principle 
which  be  was  anxious  to  have  adopted. 
He  was  accused  ei  being  an  egotiUs  but^ 
when  he  was  attacked,  what  else  could  htf 
do,  except  refer  to  what  he  had  himself 
performed ;  and  thus  prove,  by  the  uner^ 
ling  test  of  experience,  that  bis  views  vrera 
-  as  sound  as  they  were  disinterested.  And^ 
after  all,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  tb# 
greatest  egotists  in  the  world.  What  was 
tlieir  conduct,  when  they  came  befbro  the 
proprietors,  and  requested  their  votes? 
I>id  they  not  rocommc^nd  tiiems^lves  by  a 
reference  to  past  services  ?  Did  they  not 
say,  in  turn,  **  I  have  acted  in  such  a  ca- 
pacity, in  such  a  place ;  my  exertions  have 
been  honoured  with  approbation ;  my  ex- 
perience is  such,  that  I  am  confident  I 
ooold  manage  yoOr  afBiifs  satisfactorily?" 
'And  was  it  not  on  tliese  grounds,  thttt 
egotistically  put  forth,  that  they  were  raised 
to  dieir  high  situation?  Was  he  then^ 
when  this  was  the  case,  to  be  sneered  at  as 
an  egotist,  when  he  stood  forward,  and 
declared  what  his  claims  to  support  were— 
cfatims  which  he  could  -substantiala  even 
Atom  their  own  records,  and  iVom  the  acta 
of  their  own  government  abroad  ?  "We 
thini,"  (continued  the  writer  in  the  €s^ 
fKmmgrU  Gnxettef  for  gentlemen  had  k» 
come  thoughtful  in  India,  since  the  pawi 
.was  a  little  more  iVee  than  it  had  becn^ 
indeed,  even  the  judges  of  Bomh^  w^m 
growing  thoughtful)*-."  flierefora,  it  I*  Ml 
wondeiful,  if  he  [the  young  mart}  coba 
tents^'hinniAf -with  such  chance  ptnaati  aa 
he  cannot  dispense  with,  ami  never  be*- 
comes  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
Itidia,  so  as  to  communicate^  beyond  the 
word  of  cdhnmasidy  with  tiiaae  under  hit 

authority.' 


ti 


auUKMitar."  WhcKv  be  wished  to  know,  CUlrk%  of  London.  Itfaadiieent  be  «h 
were  the  •ffifien  of  Madras  and.  Boning,  served,  often  stated,  m  a  natter  of  raw 
wbeit  siicb  a  statemant  as  this  was  made  ?  praach,  that  writenUpe,  oadetdiipa^  and  « 
Why  did  they  not  coae  fonaaid  and  4^  vartoy  of  other  ship^,  wera  ppaitively  sold 
dam  it  ira»  all  a  mistake?  Vfhj  did  they  in  the  market,  by.pcnfions  connected  with 
not  prave  that  they  wera  wall  acquamted  tliis  Companjfk.  He  did  not  aewrt  the 
with  the  nalira  iatiguages,  and  that  they  fiwt,  hut  lie  knew  it  had  been  elated  in  tlie 
wera  perfectly  capable  of  performing  such  papers— whether  truly  or  .not  he  could 
and  such  funciioos  with  ability  and  eflSci-  not  telL  Now,  if  an  oath  were  not  taken 
ency?  '*  lliis  appHos,  ■  however,*'  ob-  to  the  oontrsry,  there  was,  in  his  opinion, 
served  the  writer  of  the  article,  '*  only  to  no  moral  turpitude  in  the  act.  Indeed  he 
the  junior  members  of  the  service;  soone  did  not  know  but  that  all  posts  and  pbces 
of  their  seniors  have  had  the  benefit  of  in-  'OUi'ht  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  society ; 
struction  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  pravided  that,  as  in  the  army,  church,  and 
Aivl  a  still  greater  number  at  Barasei ;  an  stale,  those  who  made  the  purchases  were 
establishment  which,  with  all  its  vices,  was  ascertained  to  be  qualified  for  the  sitaa- 
emincntly  serviceable  in  fitting  the  cadets  tion.  They  would  be  much  more  rich 
for  their  military  duties,  md  rendering  men  than  they  were  if  tliia  system  were 
them,  after  their  wild  career  had  ceased,  adopted  ;  for  it  bad  gone  abroad,  that  the 
highly  efficient  officers :  pepared  not  enlj  Directors  Iwd  from  ;£5,000  to  jf20,(KMI 
tttoomniunicato  freely  with  the  native  of-  per  annum,  on  an  average,  of  patronage, 
fibers  and  soldiery,  bnt  able  to  miiderstand  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  wasiealJ^ 
their  diarBCter,  and  appreciate  their  feel<-  the.  case,  but  be  knew  that  it  was  thus 
logs.  It  is  an  idle  mistake  to  suppose  stated.  This  was  the  reward  given  to  them 
tliat  the  study  of  languages  aoqutres  words  for  managing  the  Company's  business ; 
alone;  it  unavoidably  acquires,  what  is  and  certainly  it  was  the  lion *s  share,  with 
vastly  more  material,  the  thoughts  of  the  a  vengeance.  In  his  opinion,  the  pur- 
people    by   whom    tlio9e    languages   are  chase  or  sale  of  those  situations  bad  not 


spoken.*'     Now  bis  most  aniious  desire  half  the  moral  turpitude  in  it,  that 

was,  to  give  to  <'  the  junior  mcraben  of  -connected  with  the  act  of  inundating  Bri. 

the  service*'  such  an  insight  into  the  native  tish  India  annually  with  hundreds  of  ig- 

languegcs,  before  they  left  this  country,  as-  norant  functionaries,  or  adventurers;  who^ 

would  render  comparatively  easy  tlieir  per-  if  preriously  qualified  by  examinations  to 

feet  acquirement  of  tliose  languages,  when  purehase  their  places,  would  biecfime  infi- 

they  had  arrived  in  India.     The  learned  nitely  mora  efficient  servants  and  subjects 

gentleman  then -adverted  to  the  malvccsa-  of  the  Company,  than  the  great  inajori^ 

tioos  by.  directors  'of  a'  variety  of  joint-  of  those  who  baid  never  yet  been  put  to 

stock  eoinpanles^and  arguing  .the  necessity  the  test  of  a  fair  trial  in  this  country ;  the 

of  examination  juto  the  conduct  .of  dircc*  only  one,  in  fact,  where  the  elements  of 

tors  of  all  companies.     It  was,  he  con-  future  profidencv,  and  babita  of  perseven. 

ceiieed^  for  the  proprietors,  .as  shsreholdem  Ing  industry,  could  most  advantageously  be 

in  this  Company,  to  look  after  their  own  acquired  by  nineteen  out  of  twenty  per- 

inlerests.     lliis  bad  not  always  been  the  sons  who  yfeax  to  India.     At  present  they 

ower    l(  they  had  done  their  duty  pro-  sent  out  young  men,  ignorant  of  the  Ian- 

perly,  at  a  period  somewhat  remote,  there  guage,  ignorant  of  the  country,  ignorant 

would  have  been  no  Board  of  Control  at  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  feelings  of 

this  day.     Tlie  proprietors  were  the  legi-  tho^  amongst  whom  they  were  to  reside, 

timate  Board  of  Control.     This  was,  pea-  Individuals  thus  situated  were  roanif^ly 

haps,  the  only  Company  in  which  a  select  unfit  to  superintend  the  Company's  nlKiirs, 

few  swaIlo%ra«l  all  the  loaves  and  fishes';  Did  any  man  ever  enter  into  the  profes- 

whilst  the  many  received  only  the  aflU,  sion  of  the  ..law,  of  physic,  or  of  ft^e 

which  a  certain  per-centsge  would  secure,  church,  without  undergoing  a  rigid  Ifia- 

wilh  neither  riidL  nor.  trouble,  in  various  inination,  after  much  previous  study  ?— 

other  weys.  Though  this  was,  as  the  Com-  Undoubtedly  not.     And  that   principle, 

pai^  was.fonned,  a  prescriptive  and  legal  which  had  been  found  to  operate  benefi- 

nght,  yet  he  held  it,  morally,  b>  bean  im-  «ially  vrith  respect  to  those  professions, 

pdailiira.     It  was  most  unfsSr  that  thwfew  would  surely  be  found  exceedingly  useful, 

aboiUd  secure  all  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  if  applied  to  the  candidates  for  employ- 

Iheoaelves,  whilst  the  mere  refuse  was  left  ment  under  that  Company,  of  vH)i(}h  they, 

to  the  piwprieton. .  Afbr  the  Ham  had  the  proprietore  of  East-India  stook,  were 

token  whai  they  dttmcd  to  be  their  sbarei  the  membere*    If,  in  this  country,  they 

the  preprietoai^  as  the^dfasZv,  were  allowed  gave  to  a  young  man,  at  a  very  early  age, 

t».  posetoi  themselves  of  a  little.    Hie  fven  the   elementary  parts   of  practical 


Icaausd  gentleman  agamadvettad.  to  joint.  Oriental  knowledge,    they  would  do 

Stock  sp6cutetkm%  and  read  from  an  £ng«  great  deal  of  service  to  the  individual  seilt 

lish  newspaper  a  long  report  of  some  pro-  out  to  India,  and  to  themselves.   This  wtt 

ceedinn  btan  Amcricao  court.    He  alao  the  pnipcr  mode  of  prooecding^;  for  he 

vefonrdl  to  the  eopOMins  nude  l^-^Mr.  knew,  fron  experience^  .that  industry  w* 
•t  not 
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not  likelj  to  be  acquired  in  India.  -  THat 
4he  Oompany*8  forces  were  brave,  no  man 
could  doubt  for  a  moment ;    they   per^ 
formed  their  military  duties  admirably; 
hut  that  the  officers,  speaking  generally, 
•understood  the  language  of  those  ifihom 
tltey  commanded,  he  denied.     He  did  not 
blame  them,*  however  :  it  was  the  system 
■^hich  he  bad  to  blame.     That  system  had 
.been  going  on  for  eight  years ;  and  though 
orders,  on  this  momentous  subject,  Irad 
.been  sent  abroad  from  this  country,  they 
appeared  to  have  been  treated  as  dead  let- 
ters— they  were  never  acted  upon.     Gene^ 
rally,  when  he  gave  lectures,  or,  as  some 
-would  say,  when  he  preached  a  sermon, 
he  always  carried  a  sort  of  brief  with  him, 
•lest,  in  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which 
•his  discourse  embraced,  he  might  chance 
to    forget   any    thing    of  importance. — 
.('Hie  learned  proprietor  tiicn  referred  to 
a  work  whidi  he  held  in  his  hand,  called 
.«•  Tlie  Tuitionary  Pioneer.*')— In  conse- 
quence of  his  reports,   published  in  this 
work,  some  alterations  had  taken  place  in 
tlie-scholastic  instruction  of  thoae  who  were 
destined  to  proceed  to  India ;  and  he  was 
.induced  to  believe  that  the  institution  of 
.the  London  University  would  lead  to  still 
more  extensive  changes.     Rigid  examina- 
.tions  were  now  the  order  of  the  day  at  the 
.Britisih- universities,  and  at  most  of  the 
coUen;iate,  or  other  literary  institutions  in 
.the  United  Kingdom;  in  all  tlie  higlier 
^^prufcskions,  includingdivinity,  law,  physic, 
•  military  and  naval  tactics,  &c.     He  must 
here  be  allowed  to  observe,  looking  to  the 
mode  of  education  which  prevailed  in  this 
'  country,  that  the  English  had  abused  a 
.dead  language,  and  prevented  it  from  be- 
coming a  living  one.     There  was  scarcely 
A  couniryto  which  an  individual  could  go, 
•where  he  did  not  find  a  lawyer,  a  medical 
■man,  a  clergyman,  or  a  man  of  letters. 
Well,  if. the  person  visiting  tltat  country 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  language, 
what  course  must -he  pursue?     Why,  let 
him  spefdc  to -any  of  those  individuals  to 
.whom   he    liad  alluded  in  Latin;   as  a 
.iScotchraan  would  pronounce  that  tongue, 
'^nd   he  ivould  be  perfectly  understood ; 
but,  if  tlie  foreigner  were  addressed  in 
.Latin,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  Englishroert, 
.he  would  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
.person  who  spoke  to  him.     Much,  there* 
,fore,  it  was  evident,  de)iended  on  the  coiw- 
,rect  pronunciation  of  a  language.     If  the 
.following  remarks  on   a  knowledge   of 
.  French  were  worthy  the  notice  of  British 
•oflicers,  how  much  more  must  tliey  be- 
come so,  were  Hindoostanee  substituted 
.for.  that  military  tongue  of  the  Western 
■  World  (  since  the  latter  was  equally,  nay, 
infinitely  more  useful,  in  the  eastern  he- 
.uibpbere,    to    every  public   functionary, 
i  without  exception,  and  in  cases  of  hourly 
ocovrrcnce  there,   night  and  day,  in  oil 
.the  official  and  private  .walks  of  life.     It 


.was  related  by  Smollett,  fn  his'  history  of 
.George  II.,  that  on  the  night  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  on  the  heights  of  Aim- 
•haxn.  General  Wolfe  and  his  army,  who 
were  sailing  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  dark,  were  saved  from  eventual  de- 
feat by  the  readiness  of  an  English  officer, 
who  replied  so  skilfully  to  the  challenges 
of  the  French  sentinels,  that  they  mistook 
tlie  British  troops  for  a  French  detachment, 
and  suffered  them  to  pass,    I1>e  historian 
remarked,  tliat  the  consequence  of  disco- 
very, at  that  moment,  would  have  been 
the  total  destruction  of  the  army.     Here, 
in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  was 
an  instance  where  a  British  officer  was 
enabled,  by  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  to  save  the  whole  of 
the  army  to  which  he  was  attadied.    Here 
was  an  instance  which  shewed,    in  the 
plainest  manner,  the  utility,  nay,  the  iie> 
cessity^  of  having  their  oflicere  skilfully 
instructed   in  the    Hindoostanee  dialect, 
which  was  so  generally  spoken  in  India, 
lliis  one  solitary  fact — (a  fact,  however, 
on  a  grand  scalej^-was  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand ;  because,  thoiidti  it  had  occurred  but 
once  in  a  century,  in  Europe,  it  might, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whn% 
we  were  placed,  be  of  daily  occurrence  in 
India,     lliat  interesting  fact  should  teach 
the  rulers  of  British  India  a  great  moral 
lesson,  of  daily  application  in  that  valua- 
ble empire ;  where  adequate  profideocy  in 
the  native  languages  was  the  one  thing 
most  needful,  to  render  every  other  official 
and  local  qualification  truly  valuable  to 
its  possessor,  or  to  his  employers,  wbethi«r 
they  be,  in  that  capacity,  kings,  oomp*- 
-nies,  practitioners  of  any  description,  or 
common  commercial  adventurers.     If  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  pTX»ent  com- 
ma nder.in-chief,  were  to  propose  that  a 
nnmber  of   French  or  German  officer^ 
whom  he  had  met  on  the  Continent,  should 
be  entrusted  with  commands  in  the  Bri- 
tisii  army,  although  they  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  the   Englisli  language, 
would  such  a  proceeding  be  tolerated  ?    If 
he  nominated  foreign  officers  as  ensigns, 
&c.  in  our  army  actually  in  the  field,  on 
the  faith  of  their  afterwards  learning  to 
•  mangle  and  murder  our  mother  tongue, 
would,  could,  or  should  he  be  permitted, 
under  a  well-regulated  government,  to  act 
so  absurdly  ?     llie  thing  was  impossible ; 
an<^yet  the  Company  were  in  the  daily  ha- 
bit, through  tlieir  Executive  Cour^  of  com- 
mitting a  similar  offence,  against  common 
sense  and  common  prudence,  with  respect 
.  to  their  native  army.    They  were  constantly 
sending  out  young' men  to  command  com- 
panies in  Indfa,  who  were  not  able  to  call 
for  tlie  most  ordinary  thing  they  wanted  in 
the  native  language.     Was  it  not  most  alv 
surd  to  scud  out  persons,  who  were  not 
qualified  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
that  -devolved  on  th^^?    One  most  la- 
mentable 
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mentable  circumstance  was,  that  the  cavalry 
cadets,  who  came  under  bis  immediate  eye, 
were  the  most  lazy  and  idle  of  his  pupils. 
And  why  was  this?     It  was  becau^e  tliey 
'wert  the  sons  or  nephews  of  individuals 
high  in  that  court,  or  the  relations  of  the 
lofty  aristocracy,  or  connected  with  very 
rich  people.  They,  therefore,  did  not  deem 
it  necessary-^ey  thought  it  below  their 
dignity — to  apply  themselves  to  study  ;  of 
course,  they  made  the  least  progress  of  any 
of  his  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  the  na- 
tive languages ;  though,  from  the  nature 
o£  their  appointments,  there  rested  on  them 
a  moral  obligiUion,  far  grreater  than  that 
wbicb  applied  to  the  infantry,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  Oriemal  dialects.     It 
«hould  be  observed,  that  every  private  in  the 
native  cavalry  had  been,  or  was,  a  gentle- 
man ;  he  spoke  the  language  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  great  must  be  his  surprise,  when 
an  English  officer  came  out  with  a  language 
which  might  be  compared,  to  that  of  Wap- 
ping  or  Billingsgate,  placed  in  opposition 
to  what  would  be  taught  at  a  respectable 
seminary.    The  very  grass-cutters  amongst 
the  natives  expressed  themselves  in  a  clear 
and  good  style.     What  then  must  the  peo-^ 
pie,  with  whom  the  EngUsb  officers  had 
to  converse,  think  of  the  race  of  young  and 
of  old  jargonists?  .  What  must  they  tbink 
of  officers  who,  after  thirty  years*  residence 
in   India,  could  not  speak  the  language 
moderately,  well,  not  to  say  fluently  ?    He 
should  like  to  have  a  few  of  these  gentle- 
men under  his  hands  for  a  short  time. — 
(A  laugh. )     To  shew  what  sort  of  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  native  language  some  of  these 
officers  possesaed,  he  would  relate  a  story 
which  would  make  the  court  smile,     llie 
word  pftoonka  meant  *'  to  blow,  to  puff/* 
&c.,  and  came  from  p/ioo,  the  natural  ef- 
fort, and  kuma,  *'  to  make,**  which  wese 
compressed  into  that  word.     It  happened 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  Oriental  studies 
one  morning,  he  bad  applied  himself  to, 
and  mastered  the  derivation,  of  this  word. 
He  happened  to  dine  the  same  day  with  a 
colonel  who  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  Company's  service,  and  he  was  much 
surprised  when  he  heard  him  caM*  out  to 
a  servant,  whom  he  widied  to  blow  the 
fire,  *'  Funk,  you  rascal,  funk  i**  instead 
of  !*  Phwmk,  pboonkr^**  Blow,  blow  !** 
(Laughter J)    He  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  old  officer  had  substituted  ."  funk, 
6ink,**  for  the  word  which  he  bad  been  Ana- 
lyzing bU  the  morning.     Such,  however, 
was  the  fact ;  and  he  began  to  think  that  a 
few  months  of  study  in  India  had  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  anuy,  so  far  as  phi- 
lological knowledge  went.     If,  as  he  had 
before  observed^  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
.were  suffered  to  nominate  young  foreign 
officers  to  commands  in  the  British  army, 
on  the  faith  of  their  cultivating  the  English 
language  afterwards,   was  it  possible  to 
deny  that  such  a  proceeding  would  he 


fnught  witli  mischievous  conaeauences? 
It  could  not  be  doubted ;  and  just  such 
consequences  were  occasioned  by  the  con- 
duct at  present  adopted  in.  sending  out 
young  men  to  join  the  Indian  army  ;  they 
did  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
natives,  and  the  natives  were  equally  igno^ 
rant  of  English.     It  was  proper  to  expose 
those  erron ;   but  the  misfoitune  of  the ' 
matter  was  this,  that  when  an  individual 
like  himself  endeavoured  to  shew  the  atf-o- 
city  of  such  measures,  he  was  scouted  as  a- 
malignant  leveller,  or  a  self«interested>rep-- 
tile,  at  least;  and,  as  he  bad  before  re- 
marked, he  ran  no  small  risk  of  a  hone-   . 
whipping,  for  telling  the  tnith.     But  he 
would  take  care  of  those  gentlemen  with 
whips^that  was  his  look-out.    Every  dog 
had  his  day ;  and,  as  the  world  went,  tlie 
radical  dogs  appeared  likely  to  have  their 
day  ;  for  the  MacSycopharUi  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  were  now  branding  one  of  the 
cabinet  miniKters,  as  the  arch-radical  of 
Europe.     The  Hon.  Company  themselves 
adorned  the  list  of  radical  reformers ;  they 
were  the  greatest  levellers  and  reformers 
in  the  world,  and  he  would  prove  it.  Sifice 
the  time  when  they  first  went  tolndia^ 
they  had  effectually  levelled  the  aristocracy 
of  that  country-^thcy  had  ra^ed  it  to  the 
ground;  and,  he  must  confess,  with  the 
f^eiUest  possible  advantage  to  many  mil- 
lions of  subjects  who  were  now  under  their 
dominion.  {Hear!)     For  he  was- perfectly 
sure,  from  the  experience  which  he-  had 
had  in  India,  tliat  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try were  in  a  much  worse  situation  under 
tlie  native  aristocracy  than  they  were  under 
the  Company's  management,    (Hearf)-^ 
This  must  ever  be  the  case,  provided  their 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  India  was 
founded  on  justice,  and  that  high  sense  of 
honour,  which  should    fill  the   breast  of 
every  conqueror,  though  the  history  of  the 
world  proved  that  such  principles  were 
not  uhfrequently-  forgotten.    They  Iiad  the 
physical  force  of  the  natives  at  their  com- 
mand;   let  them,  in  addition,  do  every 
thing  that  tended  to  win  their  hearts  ;  and 
they  might  rest  assured  that  the  people  of 
India  would  not  desert  the  interests  of  the 
Company  in  any  emergency.  •  Even  tliat 
engine,  which   was'  lately  considered  so 
dangerous,  he  meant  a  free  press  in  India, 
began  to  be  viewed  with  a  less  hostile  eye. 
Jle  was  perfectly  convinced,  if  the  press 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  India 
as  it  was  in  England,  that,  instead  of  doing 
the  Company  mischief,  it  would,  on  tliO- 
contrary,  effi^^t  great  good.     A  recent-  la- 
mentable event  would  not  have  oecurredy 
had  a  free  press   existed.     Oovernroenc 
would  have  been  told  that  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances had  happened;  murmunngS,. 
where  there  was  any  ground  of  complaint^ 
would  have  gone  abroad ;  and  means  would 
have  been  taken  to  avert  mischief.  •  He  was 
sorrj  that|  when  he  last  spoke  on  this  me- 
lancholy 
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hmfMy  ivbyBol,  M  Iwd  mlMopwuotiid  .  ttao rf  ttw  CUiwMw.   FlMMllii*b«U 

•»  HHlifldiMa,  Um  liUerpreCfr  wlio  jMrtcd  liutaoii,  I  amat mj, tlitt  I  thinkttwoMM 

ofilhMoMMioo.    U^hMlitoeebeMi'takly  be  better  if  Um  karawl  proiirictor  wmiUL 

«ImU  Ibcitttarppetar  had  Motbtiif  to  do  wHh  abitain  fnun  thett  iitclcvant  topics,  aad 

tiM  biiMBW    ttwit  lite  partict  confaiifd  cciB&De  bimwlf  to  tiM  quertioa  before  the 

4heir  guilt— «iid  tbat,  tJberefore,  oq  bbam  fourt.    Tba  looaer  be  geto  beek  to  the 

ceuM  be  aUacbed  to  bun.  Wbat,  how  ieal  subject  of  debate  tbe  better.*'  (Heari) 
ewetf  be   veallj  flseent  to  lay  wae,  that         i>r.  GikkriM  said,  tbere  wee  one  sab- 

tbe  origiii  of  the  MiedHcf  aroie  fiom  tbe  ject  connected  wiib  Ibis  day's  busineH  on 

conduct- of  the  individnal  officially  con*  which  ha  muai  aay  a  few  vondk    It  bad 

nected  vkh  tbobeilation»  innot  explauw  cost  hiai  aii  long  weeks  baforttbecosid 

iog  to  the  men  the  neoeiaky  of  sobmie-  get  nine  nasBes  signed  to  tbe  reqnintion, 

8MNi»    and  the  unpoesibility  of  Gorern.  which  had  caused  the  proprietofs  to  be 

jneiii  douig  more  than  they  had  done.   He  ealladtogisther.     Varioua  were  the  exeoaBa 

thought,  tberefore^  he  had  a  right  to  as-  made  by^dtliiHettt  gentlemen  to.  whom  ha 

aumetliattherawm  some  defect  here.  Whh  had.applied.     One  said,  "do  you  thmk  I 

proper  care,  he  conoeiTed,  the  cataatrophe  would  out  .my  own  threat  by  putting  my 

«aight  have  been  prevented ;  for  be  knew,  oaroe  down,  and  thus  ciffending  tbe  di- 

that  though  tbe  netives  were,  in  some  in-  rectors?"     Another  declined  on 
etances,  precipjtaie,  yet  they  became  tree-  •  Mii  the  espanse.     Now  he  did  not  ki 

table   if  coolly  msoned  with.    He  was  .what  eapenm  wm  alluded  to^     If  it 

himself^  at  one  time^  in  a  district,  in  the  ibr  refrsshmcnts,  he  certainly  did  not 

midst  of  riotau9>yotek  and  one  of  them  lacipate  in  them.     All  the  expense  he  put 

area  had  his  sward .  lifted  for  tbe. purpose  the  Company  to  wm  for.  a  glass  of  water. 

of  cutting  him  down.    At  thai  moment  43ome  other,  gentlemen  dedioed  signing 

he  called  on,  the  emaged  native  to  detist^  on  aocouot  of  tbe  supposed  mponMbility 

and   he    immediately  obeyed ;    he  then  of  the   subscriben  for  tbe   matter  sent 

beard  what  the  people  had  to  complain  of  forth.    Others  disliked  to  aqpeer  lest  they 

■  4hegrigrance  was  at  once  redressed,  and  might  be  considered  ringleadcri  of .  ite* 
quietaeas  was  restored.  He  felt  quite  sure  fof>m--Hwd  some  pleaded  ignemnoe  of  'the 
that  much  mischief,  nay,  that  bloodshed  subject.  In  short,  any\  specious  subtor- 
.WM  caused,  in  coneequeoce  of  tlie  gene-  'luge  fram  tbe  ftown  of  the  powenthat 
ral  ignorance  of  the*  native  language  un-  <be  wee  resorted  to<  Seme  of  tbe  specie] 
<der  which  Europeane  .  laboured.  [Tbe  ^pleaden,  who  advocated  .the  cause  of  the 
learned  member  then  quoted  eome  passages  Xburt  of  Directon,  would  probably  in 
froin  a  panegyric  on  the  Dnke  of  York,  4he  courm  of  this  very  debate  get  up  and 
eubjoining  some  reflections,  at  which  tbe  amert,  that  those  who  refused  to  sign  %be 
impatience  of  the  court  wm  manifested  by  propositions,  did  so  because  they  comi- 
lend  coughing  and  stampiag.l  If  (con-  dered  them  unreasonable  and  abeord.  80 
tinned  the  learned  proprietor)  gentlemen  far,  however,  from  that  being  the  foot, 
inoagine  that  they  can,  by  this  noise,  pre.  net  a  man  to  his  knowledge  dissented  Aom 
'y/eni  me  fi«m  going  on,  they  never  were  4be  justice  or  expediency  of  a  single  men- 
more  mistaken  in  their  lives,  sure  proposed.  They  reftudl,  because, 
'  Mr.  &  22tmu-<^<*  It  is  all  approbation."  as  they  staled,  they  did  not  cboore  to  ccnae 
«— ( jf  laugk^ ).  forward  m  part  of  a  forlorn  hope.  But  a 
'  Dr.  Giekrittcamd  not  whotber  it  was  forlorn  bcf>o  might  be  successful  at  last ; 
approbation  or  disapprobation ;  but,  till  he  it  might  be  useful  in  storming  a  battoy 
<was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  Chair-  of  error,  or  making  a  breach  in  any  strong 
man,  there  he  would  stand.— (He  then  hold,  where  corrupdon  might  diance  to 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  acta  of  the  exist.  He  feared,  however,  thai  the  great 
•departed  Duke.)  'body  d^  proprietors  of  that  court  were 

An  Hon,   Projmetor     (amidst    much  looking  up  for  fovours  to  be  disposed  ef 

.noiM).-^«Iriaetoorder.  Nothing  but  the  by  the  gentlemen  behind  the  bar;  and, 

j»atienoe  and  loyalty  of  this  court  could  therefore,  they  were  more  lax  in  their 

have  allowed  gentlemen  to  listen  so  long  effbrta  for  the  general  benefit  than  tfaqr 

Ao  matters,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  would  otherwise  have  been.     Some  pre- 

Jthe  question  before  ua."  prietors,  be  lielleved,   bad  absolutely  re> 

■  Dr.  GUdmst  contended,  that  what  he  ceived  favours— and  were,  of  course,  so 
.was  now  staling  had  the  nearsst  connec-  -bound  and  fettersd  in  the  sdamantnm 
lion  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  chains  of  gratitude,  that  they  could  not 
.He  was  shewing  the  proprieton  that  even  oppose  their  benefactora.  Gratitude,  be 
a  hue  royal  Duke  was  a  reformer,  and  dis-  'admitted,  was  a  beautiful  virtue,  but,  if  It 
iiountenanced  abuses  wherever  be  found  led  to  servility,  it  became  a  vice.  The 
.them.     This,  he  thought,  was  giving  the  learned  proprietor  proceeded  to  observe. 

Company  a  good  lessonintbe  very  higbmt  that  he  bad  been  described  by  some  per. 
school  which  the  country  could  afford.  sons  aa  mad.     And  in  what  did  bis  mad- 
Mr;  Pmiion — »  I  have  taken  th6  cheir  .new  consist?     It  consisted  in  doing  that 
.only  for  a  moment,  in  the  temporary  ah-  whkfa  no  ptbet  taan  in  the  court  ^ouM 

endeavour 
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•ndcaTOur  to  do.  Re  ImuI  spent  ten  yean 
&r  bis  liff,  and  laid  oat  j^10»000,  In  tic* 
quiring  •  thoron|^h  insij^ht  into  the  native 
bnguaget.  He  had  worn  a  long  black 
heanl,  black  wliisker*,  and  muat^chios; 
be  ha  J  'blackened  bis  liair,  and  changed 
his  European  appearance  as  much  an  he 
pOMiblj  could  ;  and  this  he  did,  in  order 
that  he  might  go  more  freely  amongst  the 
people,  afid'thus  acquire  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  tlieir  language.  If  e  knsw  very 
well,  that  if  he  piibKs!ied  a  book  on  tlie 
subject,  fnquirjr  would  l>e  naturally  made 
as  to  the  author ;  and,  if  it  were  esccr- 
tained,  that  tlie  volume  was  the  work  of 
a  young  man,  it  would  a^  nnturally  be 
4)bs^nred,  *<  what  can  he  know  abo«4t  the 
natter?**  Therefore,  he  adopted  that 
teurse  wliich  was  -  most  likely  to  impress 
individuals  with  the  feeling  that  he  was 
competent  to  the  difficult  task,  which,  at 
an  early  period,  lie  had  commenced  in 
India.  He  had  also  been  called  mfooi; 
and  some  of  tho^e  whom  he  asked  to  sign 
the  requisition  said,  *'  do  you  tliink  I  am 
such  a  fool  as  to  come  forward  for  the 
public  good— I  had  best  takeeareof  my- 
self." Now,  if  fblly  consisted  in  not  pos- 
sessing what  was  eriled  **  worldly  wis- 
liom,**  then  perhaps  he  was  a  fool : — for 
he  despised  worldly  wisdom ;  he  was  not 
haunted  by  any  such  narrow  principle; 
he  bad  none  of  it  in  hie  composition. 
But  it  was  lucky  for  him,  while  he  was 
described  as  mad  or  foolish,  tliat  no  man 
had  reason  to  point  at  him  as  a  knave. 
He  believed  his  character  was  so  ffarve- 
moved  from  what  was  called  knavery, 
that  no  human  being  could  taunt  him  with 
any  feeling  of  that  kind.  He  had  before 
•laied.  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
the  greatest  egotists  that  ever  existed,  and 
tiow  he  would  add,  that  they  were  also 
the  most  consummate  ndtirumistt  in*  the 
world.  They  possessed  the  nostrum  of 
tel^lection  (he  meant  the  house-list),  by 
which  they  continued  themselves  in  office 
to  long  as  tliey  pleaded. 

Mr.  Giiha^on^  to  order —  **  I  appeal  to 
you,  -  Mr.  Chairman,-  to  stop  this  eitraor- 
dinary  deviation.  What  lite  -eleetion  of 
Hirecton  has  to  do  witli  teaching  Hin- 
doostannec^  I  really  cannot  conceite.'*-^ 
\Henrf) 

'  The  CXatnnon.— "  I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  hon.  gent  as  to  the  irregularity  of  th« 
speech  of-4he  learned  proprietor.^ (tfcor/) 
-I  will  ''venture  to  say,  that  •  there  lias  not 
been  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  learn- 
ed proprietor,  since  he  got  on  his  feet,  Uuit 
has  touched  the  subjad  which  the  court  is 
assembled  to  discuss.  •  In  the  situation  ih 
'Which  I  am  placed,  I  feel  myself  under 
•n  obligation  to  devote  toy  time  and  at- 
tention, without  any  feeKng  of  impatient, 
to  the  remarks  whidtgentlemen^niay  iliink 
ftt  to  ofibr.  I  am  very  •unwiUlng'  to  in^ 
tcnmpt  any  proprietor,  hut  I  amoxtrobialy 
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sorry  that  there  should  liave  been  inflicted 
on  the  proprietors  the  severe  punishment 
with  which  ttie  learned  geitt:  has  risitsd 
them  — {HtPT  / )  I  must  repea*,  that  froofi 
ttieoommenccinent  of  his  spevch,  he  has  not 
said  one  word  applicable  to  tlie  propoxition 
which  he  has  introducec^.  —  ( Hear  !)  A  nd 
really,  without  meaning  to  give  offence,  I 
would,  9»  a  friend  and  an  imtividual  mush 
interested  In  the  rc^gularity  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  this  court,  recommend  to  the  learned 
proprietor  not  to  tire  the  patienee  of  hie 
auditory,  but  to  come  to  the  point  at  once. 
'^^{Hearf)  There  has  iMien  s  oomplaiat 
made,-  end  i  tltink  very  justly,  that  |pett» 
tiemen  were  frequently  wearied  by  long 
deriations  from  the  subject  pmposed  for 
discussion ;  anil  that,  in  consequence,  the 
cou«t  on  such  occasions  becomes  eatrnnely 
thin,  when  the  meriu  of  a  question  come  to 
be  decided  on.— (  Hear  / )  1  H-isli  those  me- 
rits to  be  decided  in  a  court  as  fuil'as  pos- 
sible, but  I  cannot  eipect  that  gentlemen 
will  attend  for  the  purpose  of  giring  iheir 
votes  on  the  merits  of  a  question,  when 
the  wliole  day  is -consumed  with  matter 
which  lias  no  relevancy  to  iu'* — {Hear  /) 

Dr.  GUduiH  said,  be .  was  about  to 
shew,  that  but  for  the  system  of  aelf-elee- 
tion,  -much  more  would  have  been  doas 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Company 
than  had  been  done,  4Nr  could  bo  jdona 
while  tliat system  existed.  And  betook 
this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  at  the 
very  first  election,  even  though  ha  were  left 
alone,  he  would,  if  no  better  perMO  ofiered^ 
endeavour  to  make  a  breach  in  that  tystein 
of  self-election.  He  would  do  ao,  even 
if  there  were  not  a  single  vote  for  him.-r- 
{DiMopprebatknu)  •  He  was  determined  that 
every  revolving  year,  wl>ile  he  Uvsd, 
should  witness  a  reitersted  blow  fronv  oiM 
battering-ram  against  that  selMnillt  house 
of  Jericbo,  which  had  already,  too  long 
esisted  as  a  mere  preaeriptive  imposition 
on  the  proprietors,  at  larger  who,  by  a  few 
manly  efforu  ^n  self-adefence,  woiild  sooD 
open,  a  practical  breach  for  (he  common 
good  of  every  independent  stockholder.  -• 
\Cimdder^ble  vproar.\  Heciitaifily  thought 
it  was  better  to  tell  tlie  directors  bis  iitt«n* 
tion  to.  their  foon,*  inst^dof  k^ping  ft 
concealed  from  tliem.  ,He  now  ctnie  ht 
his  first  proposition,  which  to'ght  now 
be  deliherstely  .entcrtoined  without  giving 
the  smsllest  oflhncs  to  their  own  ezccutiv# 
representatives:  the  qufstipn  here  being» 
whether  UiJS'speries  of  knpwledge  should 
he  procured  at  home  or  abroad.  I.t  might 
be  said,  that  tliey  w^re  not  a  deliberative 
£m]rt;  tliat  assertion  be  denied,  siid  when 
they  had  an- opportunity,  for  deliberatiooi 
they  were  bound  to  .deliberate,  and  to 
atate  their  opiniopi^  .as  forcibly  as  tb^ 
«odld,  to. the  exifcrtiUfre  Ur>dy»  .  The  poip^ 
en  dispute  w^&.tbis«  whether  it  ^as.belter 
to  leain  the  HindoosUUte^  !«JHinsge  at 
this.cay<itry  or.  in  Jodfe*.    On  that  vjues- 
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tinn  be  would  endeavour  to  throw  sonoe 
It^bt,  which  light  should  be  extracted 
from  other  persons  besides  himself;  per> 
sons  who  bad  no  interest  in  stating  their 
opinion,  as  they  had  honestly  done.  At  a 
meeting  which  took  place  some  time  since, 
of  what  was  calljMl  *'  the  language  In- 
stitution in  aid  of  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity,'*  Lord  Bexley,  he  believed, 
being  in  the  chair,  the  following  opinions 
were  delivered  on  this  subject:  the  Rev. 
Professor  Lee  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
rudiments  of  any  foreign  language  could 
be  acquired  as  well»  and  even  better,  in 
this  country,  than  any  where  else,  even 
where  it  is  currently  spoken.  And  the 
reasons  were,  first,  the  difficulty  of  un- 
derstanding a  native  teacher  before  you 
know  something  of  his  lauguage;  anrF 
that  something  therefore  would,  at  all 
events,  be  better  acquired  first  from  one 
of  your  own  countrymen.  Secondly,  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  the  techiiicalities 
of  grammar  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  in 
which  they  are  so  much  more  intricate  and 
perplexing,  especially  to  beginners,  who 
very  imperfi^ctJy  understand  these  Ian* 
guages.  He  himself  knew  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman,  who,  with  all  his  indus- 
try, and  the  aid  of  native  teachers  in 
India,  took  twelve  months  to  acquire  the 
syllabication  of  the  Sanscrit,  though  tlie 
same  thing  might,  under  a  proper  system, 
be  acquired  in  £ngland  in  a  few  weeks. 
Thirdly,  a  more  rapid  progress  could  be 
made  here  from  philology  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  language  being  better  understood 
in  England,  where  a  lietter  mode  of  teach- 
ing was  consequently  practised.  And  so 
many  persons  from  abroad  had  now 
brought  home  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  Oriental  tongues  to  this  country,  that 
lio  difficulty  need  any  longer  be  felt  on 
that  head.  Here  also  the  climate  is  fa- 
vourable to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  stu- 
dy, as  much  as  that  of  India  is  against  it. 
Here,  where  copies  of  every  useful  work 
can  soon  be  mnltiplied  by  the  press,  the 
diligent  student  has  extensive  libraries  at 
command ;  wliereas,  abroad,  books  are 
thinly  scattered,  and  difficult  to  reach." — 
IV.  H.  Trant,  Esq.,  "  strongly  felt  the 
great  importance  of  young  men,  about  to 
proceed  to  India,  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  languages,  customs,  and  opinions 
6f  the  people  among  whom  they  are  going; 
that  they  may  not,  from  ignorance,  shook 
their  prejudices,  outrage  their  feelings,  or 
commit  any  of  ttiose  Excesses  or  impro- 
prieties, which,  with  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  cliaraeter  and  of  their  speech, 
would  be  avoided.'*— >The  Rev.  H.  Town- 
ley  stated,  *'  that  the  Brabmans,  who  are 
usually  liad  recourse  to,  as  native  teachers 
or  pundits  in  India,  take  no  care  what- 
ever to  teach  their  pupils  properly.  To 
flatter  them,  and  render  themselves  agree- 
"flble  by  their  cdmplaisanoe,  so  as  to  retain 
Iheir  situations,  and  draw  their  salaries,* 


is  the  oliject  of  titeae  obsequioua  teachers* 
lliey  would  rather  applaud  their  pupil  in 
an  error  than  contradict  or  correct  him ; 
so  tiiat  to  make  sure  of  their  doing  their 
duty  faithfully,  it  is  necessary  to  err  oc 
casionally  on  purpose,  in  order  to  shame 
tliera  if  tliey  do  not  correct  the  mistake. 
He  was  enabled  to  state  some  remarkable 
instances  which  had  lately  occurred,  of 
the  advantage  of  studying  the  Eastern 
language  in  this  country.  Letters  liad 
l)een  received  from  Bengal,  respecting 
Mr.  and  Miss  Befard,  in  which  the  other 
Missionarics,Vrho  are  tlie  writer:*,  say,  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  languages  had 
completely  astonished  all  of  Uiem.  Such 
was  the  proficiency  of  these  two  indivi- 
duals, that  in  two  months  after  their  ar- 
rival ID  the  country,  they  were  able  to 
open  schools  for  instructing  native  chil- 
dren. Thus  they  were  able  almost  imme-, 
diately  to  turn  their  talents  to  account* 
instead  of  wasting  a  long  period  in  that 
climate,  acquiring  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions. But  if  they  had  not  been  taught 
here  previous  to  their  departure,  on  their 
arrival  in  India  tliey  would  have  found 
themselves  affiicted  with  three  great  dis- 
eases — deafness,  dumbness,  blindness,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  it,  they  could  not  have 
understood  what  tliey  heard ;  they  could  not 
have  deciphered  what  they  saw,  when  na- 
tive books  were  presented  to  tliem  ;  and 
they  could  not.  have  spoken  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  people  they  went  to  teach. 
Instead  of  teaching  they  would  have  con- 
sumed their  time,  and  wasted  their  health, 
in  learning  what  tliey  might  have  learned 
at  home.  Among  other  advantages  of  stu- 
dying the  Oriental  languages  in  Europe, 
it  inspired  tlie  minds  of  the  students  witli 
an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  countries 
where  tliey  are  spoken,  and  to  commune 
with  the  people.  Had  not  the  Tamil 
language  been  taught  in  Germany,  the 
pious  labours  of  Swartz  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  world.  Young  men  felt  their 
hearts  gladdened,  and  encouraged  to  go 
forth,  by  knowing  that  they  possessed 
the  elements  of  the  language  and  would 
be  able  to  address  a  native  audience." 
Hie  Rev.  Gent,  farther  argued  in  favour 
of  the  elements  of  the  Oriental  languages 
being  taught  at  home,  because  that  pre- 
paratory knowledge  enabled  individuals 
to  prosecute  their  studies  during  tlie  long 
voyage  to  India.  He  also  observed,  that 
able  tuition  in  several  of  the  Eastern 
languages  might  be  procured  in  thia  coun- 
try, and  expressed  his  opinion,  that  those 
who  were  beginning  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  would  nuuce  a  more 
rapid  progress  under  an  English,  than  a 
native  instructor.  Here,  then  ^continued 
Dr.  Gilchrist),  were  the  opinions  of  a 
body  of  most  intelligent  men — persons 
of  the  highest  reputation  and  character 
for  learning  and  moral  worth— decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  principle  which  he  de- 
fended. 
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fended.     Indeed  those  opinions  were  so 
entireljr  accordant  with  his  own,  thet  be 
almost  supposed  that  his  spirit  had  in- 
spired the  gentlemen  who  delivered  their 
sentiments  before  the  *'  Language  Insti- 
tution.'*    He  would  next  call  the  atten. 
tion  of  the  court  to  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was 
now  serving  in  India.     He  held  the  ori- 
ginal of  that  letter  in  his  band,  and  any 
gentleman  was  welcome  to  inspect  it,  after 
be  had  torn  off  the  name  of  the  writer ; 
because  he  was  unwilling  to.bc  the  instru- 
ment of  doing  mischief  to  any  man.     He 
made  this  observation,  because,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,   an   illiberal    attempt   was 
made  in  that  court  (when  be  had  no  right 
to  lie  present)  to  charge  him  with  the  fa- 
Inication  of  similar  epistles.     This  accu- 
aation  he  had  ever  denied,  did  now  deny, 
and  would  continue  to  deny,  while  he  lived. 
He  never  fabricated  a  letter  in  his  life ;  and 
be  who  made  tlie  accusation  did  so  when 
he  was  not  so  well  acqaainted  with  his 
f  Dr.  Gilchrist's)  character,  as  he  now  was. 
The  suspicion  was  quite  unworthy  of  Uiose 
who  harlioured  it ;   and,  though  he  had 
powerful  motives  for  pardoning  the  offence, 
it  was  one  which  he  could  not  forget.— 
This  circumstance,  connected  with  another 
not  less  reprehensible,  tlie  actor  in  which 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  body,  in- 
duced him  to  become  a  proprietor;  l>e- 
cause  he  was  at  all  times  able  and  willing 
to  look  friend  or  foe  boldly  in  the  face. 
(Tlie  learned  proprietor  then  rend  the  let- 
ter referred  to.)     He  had  here  adduced 
two  species  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
propriety  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
the  Oriental  tongues  At  home — the  former 
furnished  in  England,  the  latter  coming 
firom  India ;  and,  by  referring  to  the  two, 
they  oertalnly  might  arrive  at  the  truth. 
He  well  knew  the  character  of  the  young 
man  who  had  written  the  letter  which  be  had 
just  read,  and  he  was  certain  that  be  would 
acorn  to  state  any  thing  which  he  did  not 
believe  ;^  for  he  (  Dr.  Gilchrist)  had  made 
it  a  rule^  in  all  his  lectures  to  his  pupils, 
to  teach  them  not  to  pin  their  faith  on  the 
sleeve  of  any  man  ;  not  even  to  give  cre- 
dit to  wliat  he  himself  told  them,  unless 
tfaey  were  convinced  that  it  was  founded 
in  fact.     With  respect  to  the  second  pro- 
position, he  thought  it  was  indispensably 
necessary,  for  the  security  of  British  India, 
that  candidates  for  official  appointments 
should,   before  their  nomination  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  acquire  at  least  the 
liements  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  were  going  to 
reside.     It  could  not  be  asserted  that  such 
instruction  was  not  attainable  in  England. 
There  were,  on  the  contrary,  many  places 
in  this  country,  where  the  elements  of  the 
Oriental  languages  could  be  acquired.    It 
might  be  said,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  me- 
tropolis would  prevent  them  from  making 


any  progress ;  but  they  bad  an  antidote  at 
hand,  which  would  effectually  counteract 
that  danger.  If  rigid  examinations  were 
instituted,  if  rigid  tests  were  exacted,  if 
young  men,  before  they  received  their,  ap- 
pointments, were  obliged  to  answer  satis- 
factorily, such  a  system  would  remove 
every  reasonable  ground  nf  fear.  Amongst 
other  establishments  which  he  hoped  would 
soon  be  opened  for  the  study  of  the  Ori- 
emal  languages,  was  tlie  London  Univer- 
sity. He  trusted  that  a  professorship  of 
the  Oriental  languages  would  form  a  part 
of  the  institution.  (The  learned  proprietor 
then  proceeded  to  eulogize  certain  socie- 
ties and  individuals.) 
.  Mr.  Rigbi^ — *<  I  rise  to  order.  I  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  the  learned  proprietor 
is  consuming,  most  uselessly,  tlie  time  of 
the  court;  his  speech  is  rather  an  adver* 
tisement  for  different  academies,  where 
persons  may  learn  the  Oriental  languages, 
than  an  argument  on  the  question  we  have 
been  convened  to  discuss ;  the  whole  fore- 
noon, which  is  very  important  to  many 
gentlemen  present,  has  been  consumed  to 
no  purpose.  (Hear/)  I  appeal  to  you, 
Sir,  to  put  an  end  to  this  irregularity,  if 
the  feelings  of  the  learned  proprietor  him- 
self will  not  prompt  him  to  do  so."— 
(Hear/) 

Col.  L.  Stafiho/?e — "  I  conceive  that  the 
hon.  proprietor  who  spoke  last  is  himsetf 
out  of  order,  in  interrupting  the  learned 
doctor ;  wlio,  however  devious  he  may 
have  been  in  tlie  beginning  of  tlic  discus- 
sion, is  now  speaking  directly  to  the  point; 
which  was,  whether  Oriental  instruction 
can,  or  cannot,  be  procured  in  this  cotuiv 
try?" 

Mr.  S.  Daon-—^*  I  think  the  learned 
proprietor  is  perfectly  in  ordti* ;  fur  liow 
are  we  to  know  where  tliose  great  advan- 
tages are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  if 
the  learned  proprietor  does  not  tell  as  ?  I 
think  we  ought  to  thank  him  for  his  infor- 
mation." 

The  Chtdrman^**  I  am  of  opim'on  that 
tlie  hon.  proprietor  in  this  instance  is  not 
out  of  order,  and  for  this  reason:^- one  of 
the  objections  taken  to  the  proposition,  wliich 
he  has  brought  forward  is,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining,  in  this  co.mtry,  the  instruction 
which  he  recommends ;  and  iie  is  now  ar- 
guing, and  endeavouring  to  shew  that 
the  necessary  faciiiljes  do  exist.  Although, 
therefore,  I  am  anxious  tluit  the  learned 
proprietor  should  arrive,  as  early  as  he 
can,  at  .a  conclusion  ;  >et  I  cannot  tay 
that,  in  Uiia  instance,  he  is  out  of  order." 

Dr.  GUchritt  thanked  the  hon.  Chairman 
for  his  decision.— Young  men  were  at  pre- 
sent, it  was  said,  sent  out  to  India,  without 
any  Oriental  knowledge,  on  aecount  of 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  instruction 
in  this  country.  Now  he  was  arguing  titat 
such  instruction  might  easily  be  com- 
f.manded.  There  were,  various  semtnariea 
3  I  2  in 
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In  the  vicinity  6f  the  mctoopoliSy  and  in 
dilfiRvnt  parts  of  tha  ooootry,  wbare  tha 
alements  of  the  Oriental  languages  wen 
taught.  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Robert  Kerr,  who  was  intimaleiy 
connected  with  the  **  Scottish  Military 
Academy,**  which  had  been  recently  esta- 
blished in  Edinburgh ;  and  he  was  proud 
in  tlie  opportunity  of  in/brming  Scotch- 
men, resident  in  London,  that,  in  the  ca- 
pital of  their  native  city,  there  was  an 
mstitution,  where  every  description  of 
knojft'ledge  might  be  acquired. — (The 
learned  gentleman  then  began  to  dilate 
upon  tlie  mode  of  instruction  at  tliis  aca- 
demy. ) 

'Hie  Chairman,'^**  Tbe  learned  proprietor 
will  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  is  ?ery  mucii 
in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement.  {Hear  /) 
If  he  confined  lumself  to  stating,  tliat  the 
Oriental  languages  were  taught  at  this  par- 
ticular institution,  lie  would  have  been  in 
order ;  but  lie  is  certainly  out  of  order  when 
he  reads  an  entire  prospectus.'*  {Hear  /) 
Ur*  Gilchrisl  was  sorry  that  he  had  been 
out  oi  order.  After  some  further  remarks 
upofi  the  same  academy,  and  upon  the 
London  Univomity,  the  hon.  proprietuc 
came  to  his  tliird  pro|)Oution.  lie  was 
very  well  aware  of  various  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  it,  but  he  was  neverthe-* 
le«s  prepared  to  answer  the  whole  of  them. 
£very  one  must  be  convinced,  that  it  was 
much  for  tlie  safety  of  all  states,  rather  to 
prevent  tlian  to  punish  crime ;  and  it  was 
certainly  melancholy  to  contemplate  the 
pumber  of  assaults,  homicides,  and  mur- 
ders, which  had  been  occasioned  in  India, 
fiiom  inability  to  apeak  to  the  people,  or  to 
comprehend  what  they  said.  To  shew 
what  mistakes  aa  European,  who  went  out 
to  India,  in  a  civil,  military,  or  mercantile 
capacity,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Ian* 
ffuage,  was  likely  to  commit,  he  would 
state  what  had  occurred  to  himself;  and 
he  healed  they  would  take  it  on  the  vera- 
city of  a  tnan,  who  would  scorn  to  tell  a 
lie.  He  had  not  been  long  in  India,  when 
a  native,  who  was  then  his  servant,  tised 
language  whidi,  in  his  (Dr.  G.*s)  igno- 
nnce,  he  was  led  to  tliink  disrespectful. 
He  Mked  the  servant,  iu  ne  k^  9  "  Who 
did  it  ?"  •  and  the  man  answered,  Tere 
giolam  nekiyay  <<  Thy  slave  did  the  deed  ;■' 
which,  as  a  species  of  tutoyer  (for  so  he 
viewed  it),  lie  resented,  by  giving  tlie  poor 
lellow  snch  a  blow  as  floor«d  him  on  the 
grmmd,  as  flat  as  a  flounder,  and  dead  aa 
4  herring.  {laughter.)  He  here,  through 
ignorance  (for  the  expression  was  the  very 
r.;verMi  of  disrespectful),  ran  the  risk  of 
l)eing  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  «* 
murder.  He  iminediately  bled  the  man, 
and  he  was  very  happy  when  he  saw  him 
come  to  himself.  He  ultimately  reco- 
vered* but  he  continued  to  spit  blood  for 
some  time.  This  he  acknowledged  as  one 
of  his  sins  of  ignorance.     No  gentleman^^ 


he  was^oonvincedf  •cooM  go  to  ladiaigno. 
rant  of  the  language^  without,  \m  a  very  • 
short  time,  reaping  the  fhiita  of  that  igno- 
rance, in  a  way  similar  to  that  which  he 
himself  had  done.  They  would  very  soon 
find  out,  tliat  what  he  now  said  was  founded 
in  fact.  But  it  might  be  alleged,  that  if 
this  proposition  were  carried,  it  would  he 
the  means  of  throwiag  an  additional  ex- 
pense on  free  mercliants  and  free  maritu-rs 
going  out  to  India,  which  they  could  not 
well  bear;  that  it  would  be  imposing  a 
fresh  burden,  where  one  already  existed. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  Uiat  this  class  of 
persons,  if  men  of  good  character,  and  es- 
pecially if  they  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  native  languages,  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, instead  of  being  depressed.  But 
surely  the  expense  of  ;^10  in  money  (which 
would  prt>curc  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  the  language),  and  a  few  weeks  of  time^ 
could  be  no  object  to  tlie  free  roercbanlif 
nho  could  afl*(»rd  j£l3Q,  ot\  account  of  pa- 
pers and  fees  at  tlie  India- House;  and 
who  was,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  give 
£2000  security  for  his  proper  conduct 
wliile  resident  in  British  India.  Such 
initiatory  studies  might  ultimately  sav« 
tiie  individual  concerned,  as  well  as' the 
government,  from  a  great  deal  of  needless 
misery  and  trouble,  for  months  and  years 
afkcrwards.  Even  the  fme  mariners  who 
paid  only  XS  for  their  indenture,  and  gave 
i£500  security,  would  be  great  gainers  by 
learning  rudimental  Hindoostanee  in  £tig<* 
Land.  Inforraatioiioftliis description  would 
prevent  tho»e  wlio  had  acquired  it  from 
coming  in  collision  with  the  constituted 
authorities,  which,  in  the  absence  of  that 
spectts  of  knowledge,  they  were  very  likdy 
to  do.  No  one  who  considered  the  subiecl 
oould,  he  thought*  object  to  the  propnetf 
of  the  free  merchant's  acquiring  a  oeitain 
knowledge  of  tlie  popular  language*  when 
it  was  recollected  thai  he  was  going  to  aeU 
tie  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  ft  might 
be  argued,  that  the  popular  language  of 
India,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  Hindooa- 
tanee^  because  there  were  a  variety  of  pro- 
vincial dialects  in  that  empire.  He  adv 
mitted  that  the  Hindoostanee  language^ 
though  general,  was  not  unifcml;  nei- 
ther, be  it  observed,  was  the  English  la»» 
guage  universal  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
They  had  various  dialects  in  these  coun*- 
tries :  the  Gaelic,  tbe  Erw,  the  Weltb,  the 
Manx,  &C.,  but  the  English  was  tlie  predo- 
minant language;  ai^,  therefore^  thoea 
who  aqpied  against  learning  HindoosHmeo^ 
because  there  were  other  dialecta  in  India, 
might  just  as  well  say,  that  because  there 
were  diflerent  dialerta  in  thia  countiyv 
there  was  no  use  in  studying  tbe  English 
language,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
man  to  puraue  any  profession  to  which  be 
might  wish  to  devote  his  atleotion.  A 
knowledge  of  tbe  Hindoostanee*  howevert 
made  the  .acquimnent  of  the  other  lan>- 

guages 
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imoiio*  Icttcra  trvm,  Indw,  which  proved* 
that  centlciiien  who  went  out  wilh  What 
he  culed  an  aneljFtIc,  syntbetic*  aod  indue- 
tiTe  knowledge  oif  the  Hiodoostanee,  were 
aUe^  in  three  montha  after,  to  learn  the 
Bengallee,  or  an j other  dialect  with  which' 
they  came  in  contact.  If,  therefore,  anj 
man  proceeding  to  India  with  an  ele*' 
meatarv  knowledge  of  the  Hindoottanee, 
coold,  in  so  short  a  time,  master  any  of  the 
proTincial  dialects,  did  it  not  clearly  sub- 
staattate  the  necessity  of  receiving,  at 
home,  that  preliminary  instruction,  which 
be  wished  to  be  extended  to  all  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  civil  and  military ;  and  to 
all  thoae  who,  as  free  merchants  or  free 
marinen,  visited  our  eastern  territories? 
lie  here  begged  leave  to  refer  to  a  book- 
which  had  lately  been  published,  to  shew 
ttie  neccavity  of  individuals,  connected 
with  particular  professions  in  Ireland,  stu- 
dying tlte  Irish  language,  which  was  ge- 
oerally  spoken  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
that  country.  It  was  there  especially  re- 
oommended,  that  the  Irish  judges  should 
cultivate  the  native  tongue;  and  it  was 
stated  that  one  of  chem  luul  done  so^  to 
prevent  him,  in  forming  a  judgment  on 
any  case,  from  depending  wholly  upon  ai» 
imcrprtter.  This  was  a  wise  and  pruden* 
noommeodation  f  and,  if  such  a  precau-* 
tion  were  considoed  necessary  in  Ireland^ 
how  much  more  necessary  was  its  adoption 
in  England  ?  He  would  now  prooeed  to 
tile  fourth  proposition,  which  had,  in  some 
degree,  been  already  anticipated,  but  not^ 
in  his  view  of  the  case,  notified  properly 
to  this  court,  acooiding  to  promise.  'Diey 
were,  therafore^  still  so  far  in  the  dark  at 
prteent.  In  noticing  the  course  of  eia- 
minaiioii  which  had  been  hud  down  for 
voua^  men,  not  educated  at  Haileybury, 
be  would  rather  extract  the  statement  from 
their  own  authorised  publioation,  *<  The 
Mad^India  JUgtstetf**  than  Aom  any  other  ,- 
but,  as  it  was  there  a  long  story,  and  as 
they  were  alt  in  the  babit  of  residing  that 
book,  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give 
a  more  brief  version  of  it,  selected  f^om 
another  quarter,  as  follows :— '*  Those  who 
have  not  studied  at  Haileybury,*'  which  is 
no  longer  a  tme  qu6  non,  **  being  to  un- 
dergo an  examination  by  two  prof^Msors 
firom  Oxford  or  Cambridgei  specially  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  the  following 
are  the  prescribed  tests  of  proficiency  by 
which  their  acquirements  are  to  be  tried  ] 
mmI  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  in  these 
a  mtuimum  and  a  mtatmuiis  is  fixed,  the 
latter  being  indispensably  necessary ;  but 
those  who  prove  themselves  to  be  poa-i 
acseed  of  the  greater,  being  entitled  to 
rank  higher  on  the  list  of  appointmenta* 
MsJUMOK :  Greek*  To  read  sdme  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Denioethcae% 
or  a  <3hreek  pUy>-*-£fl<m.  Fart  of  Juvenal^ 
Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Cicora,— if jiiovy*  B«a« 


sell's  Modem  Burope,  and  Pkdey's  Evi- 
dences ef  Chrisdanity.— 8!eimce.  Arith- 
metic, Algtfbrs,  Plane  TVigonometry^ 
I«og»rithmst  Mechanics,  the  four  first  and 
sixth  books  of  Euclid's- Geometry.— Ge- 
nertd  Reading.  History,  Geograpl^,  add- 
Philosophy.  ^  Oriental  Uterature.  Hin. 
doostanee  and  Persian  languages.  These, 
however,  being  <|utta  voluntai^,  and  not* 
strictly  required  even  in  the  maamsum,' 
though  it  will  be  considered  as  raising  thet 
candidate  a  step. higher  in  the  order  of 
merit. — Mimimum:  To  read  the  Greek' 
Testament,  and  possess  a  competent  know.- 
ledge  of,  at  least,  two  of  the  Grdck  and* 
Latin  authors,  Elements  of  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra,  including  Simple  £qua« 
tions."  Now  it  did  not  follow  that  be  of 
others  despised  classical  learning,  when-, 
they  asked  to  what  good  end  so  much  of 
it  was  required  in  tliis  instance?  Why,- 
be  wished  to  knew,  were  they  so  anxious 
to  cram  the  minds  of  the  yOung  men  goinf 
out  to  India  with  such  a  quantity  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  while  (and  most  extrsordinary 
was  the  fact)  not  a  word  was  said  about 
acquirements  in  their  own  language  t 
What  was  the  use  of  all  th»  classical  leam^ir 
ing  he  could  not  conceive,  unless  it  was  in- 
tended to  elud>le  a  game  cock,  a  captain  at 
Harrow,  or  somenrra  avis  of  Westminster,^ 
to  play  off  occasionally  a  set  of  lofty  airs^ 
on  Virgirs  £olian  harp,  nay,  something 
still  worse  perhaps  from  the  pastoi^l  reed 
of  that  bard,  or  the  seductive  notes  from 
Anacreon's  polluted  lyre,  whidi  are  more 
congenial  with  the  classic  ground  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  than  with  the  purer 
soil  of  Old  England,  whese  mother  tongue 
was  undoubtedly  the  very  best  language 
in  the  world  lor  all  the  purpoees  of  useful 
knowledge,  beneficial  science,  and  salu- 
tary aits.  He  was  quite  sore,  that  many 
of  the* young  mto,  who  were  sent  out  witli 
a  sufficient  store  of  classical  l«snilng, 
could  not  answer  grammatical  queatioai 
in  their  vernacular  tongue ;  and  well  con<« 
Tinced  he  was,  that  those  who  were  so 
situated  could  not  make  an  efficient  pro- 
gress in  any  other  Itoguage.  Waahini^ton^ 
a  general  whoso  name  and  whose  schiev6« 
roents  were  well  known  to  them  all,  un- 
derstood no  language  but  Ei^sh ;  ahd 
did  he,  on  that  account,  act  worse  as  a 
statesman  or  a  Soldser  ?  No;  through  him 
America  obtained  her  liberty,  and  became 
possessed  of  alt  thoae  ^;rcat  advaiftagei 
which  she  at  present  eigoyed.  'If,  then#. 
Washington  tould  thlis  goforwartl.  With- 
out Greek  ot  lirtio,  and  the  I«ord  know« 
what,  he  could  see  no  ifeason  for  cramming 
these  young  men  With  those  languagesi 
Washington  managed,  through  the  ibeaaa 
of  the  English  tongue  alone;  to  launch  il 
TAnkee  barfkooo  at  his  sch^astic  opp<^ 
nent,  John  BuU,  wbd  ontie  teftturad'  ta 
send  ibrth  this  boasting  line^  <<  J4im  4i^ 
eedem  aucte  tpiendete  rencryma."    THi 
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poor  aoimal  was  itricken  by  the  uncouth 
iiNtrument ;  and  it  may  be  said,  **  Hteret 
ItOere  adhue  leihaiu  arundo,"  So  much 
for  mere  legitimate  literature,  weighed  in 
the  scale  against  common  sense,  and  the 
ikilful  application  of  sterling  English  to 
ail  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  con- 
cerns of  life.  While  he  was  speaking  on 
this  topic,  he  would  ask,  whether  there 
was  any  thing  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  worthy  of  being  translated,  that 
had  not  appeared  in  an  English  dress? 
That  question,  he  believed,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  He  thought  it 
would  have  been  desirable,  if  the  noble 
prize,  given  by  Mr.  Wynn,  to  he  con- 
tended for  by  the  Westminster  students 
(a  prize  worth  j^5000),  had  been  allotted 
as  the  reward  of  the  best  English  scholars. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  those 
who  were  well  skilled  in  their  own  language 
always  turned  out  to  be  the  most  usel'ul 
members  of  society ;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
often  observed,  that  the  more  Greek  and 
liatin  a  man  had,  die  less  was  he  remark, 
able  for  common  sense.  {IHsapjtrobation.y 
Long  experience,  and  some  late  experi- 
ments had  convinced  him,  that  tlie  as  in 
pr/Bsenti,  with  similar  antiquated  dogmas, 
dften  made  learned  doctors  perfect  assirSy  in 
perpetuo ;  and  the  number  of  beardless 
young  boys,  with  brainless  old  ones,  w  hom, 
for  eight  years  past,  he  had  known  under 
that  title,  made  him  most  an&ious  to  t/n- 
doctor  himself,  and  to  become  what  be 
wished  to  be  considered,  rather  a  plain 
honest  member  of  that  court,  than  an  ho. 
nODurable  limb  of  any  profession  upon 
earth ;  because  every  step  which  he  took 
in  the  acquisition  of  real  knowledge, 
served  but  to  convince  him  of  his  own  real 
ignorance^  and  that  the  epithet  **  learned 
doctor,"  applied  to  him,  was  a  palpable 
misnomer ;  almost  as  equivocal  as  "  pro- 
ftssor,'*  on  which,  some  years  ago,  at  his 
crpense,  one  of  their  arch-directors  crack- 
ed a  few  good  jokes  in  that  court.  He 
and  that  hon.  gentleman  were,  thank  God  ! 
more  on  a  par  with  each  other  at  present ; 
and,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  grateful  be- 
nignity, he  should  try  to  return  him  a 
Boland  for  his  Oliver  any  day  tliat  they 
mdght  both  laugh  and  get  fat  together; 
for  all  idea  of  malignity,  on  this  old  score, 
never  was  once  harboured  in  his  breast. 
He  perceived  that,  amongst  the  Latin 
books  in  which  the  young  men  were  to  be 
examined,  Juvenal  was  mentioned.  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  what  use  a 
knowledge  of  Juvenal  could  be  to  a  youth 
going  out  to  India?  Let  the  court  hear 
and  mark  what  was  the  character  of  Ju- 
▼enaVs  writings :  **  He  spoke  with  viru- 
lence against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for 
the  pantomime,  Paris ;  and  though  all  his 
satire  and  declamation  was  pointed  against 
this  ruling  favourite  of  tlie  emperor,  yet 
Juvenal  lived  in  weaarity  during  the  roffpi 


of  Nero.  He  is  particularly  severe  upon 
the  vice  and  dissipation  of  the  age  he  lived 
in  ;  but  the  gross  and  indecent  manner  in 
which  he  exposed  to  ridicule  the  follies  of 
mankind,  rather  encourages  than  disarms 
the  debsuched  and  licentious.  He  wrote 
vnth  acrimony  against  ail  his  adversaries, 
and  whatever  displeased  or  ofleoded  him, 
was  exposed  to  his  severest  censurew" 
Now  he  would  maintain  that  this  was  a* 
book  which  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  men  just  starting  for  such 
a  country  as  India.  The  test  which  the 
Hon.  Directors  had  provided  for  th<f  young 
men,  included,  in  the  minimum,  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  but  their  pro- 
Bcicncy  in  English  was  wholly  crverlooked, 
neitlier  was  there  a  word  said  about  Ori<* 
ental  studies.  There  was,  as  he  conceived, 
a  most  glaring  absurdity  in  sending  out 
youths  to  fill  the  places  of  consuls,  pro^ 
consuls,  pra;tors,  quaestors,  satraps,  &c.  in 
Hindoostan,  without  the  least  proof  that 
they  knew  either  the  current  speedi  of 
that  region,  or  even  dieir  own,  upon  nu 
tional  principles.  He  could  speak  from 
ample  experience  on  both  heads;  and  he 
must  honestly  observe,  tliat  juvenile  defi- 
ciency, in  English,  was  almost  incredible, 
when  compared  with  their  seeming  profi- 
ciency in  classic  lore,  lb  a  vtititariant  as 
he  was,  the  mmimttm  in  the  deed  lan- 
guages was  more  than  enough ;  when  it 
could  easily  be  demonstiated  that  a  boy, 
who  might  stammer  tolerably  well  through 
the  Greek  Testament,  would  cut  a  very 
lame  figure  if  fairly  examined  in  our  ver- 
nacular version  of  it.  To  history,  science, 
and  geno-al  reading,  as  they  now  stood,* 
no  reasonable  being  could  object,  provided 
the  examinations  were  publicly 'Conducted 
in  that  court,  and  every  proprietor  was  at 
liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  pro^ 
bationers,  prior  to  any  nomination  what- 
ever. He  believed  tliat  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  grammar  was  akio  in- 
cluded in  the  test.  ^He  was  pleased  with 
this,  because .  there  was  something  like 
common  sense  about  it ;  and  perhaps  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  exftlain  to  him, 
whetlier  this  part  of  the  test  applied  to 
the  English  language,  or  merely  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  He  should  be  glad,  if 
some  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  coo- 
coction  of  the  test  had  been  entrusted, 
would  give  some  information  on  this 
point,  in  whiidi  they  were  all  interested'. 
Things  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be 
settled  in  boles  and  corners;  because^ 
if  they  were  done  openly,  they  would 
be  done  efficiently.  If  this  part '  of  the 
test  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  only^ 
there  was  little  ute  in  it ;  bat,  if  it  re* 
feiTed  to  the  English  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  beneficial.  It  did,  however,  seem 
to  him  that  many  gentlemen  thought  there 
was  something  in  the  word   **  £ngii«h»** 
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not  learned  nor  dignified  enougli  for  their 
elevated  views,  llie  calculations  con- 
nected with  the  fifth  proposition,  were 
rather  hypothetical  than  strictly  correct. 
This  arose  from  various  accounts  con- 
nected with  this  branch  of  the  subject 
having  be^n  refused,  when  moved  for 
last  year  by  his  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Hume. 
Those  calculations  could  not,  however, 
be  very  far  wrong,  when  they  adverted 
to  the  handsome  salaries,  pensions,  board, 
house-rent,  tea,  sugar,  and  sundries,  as- 
aigned  to  the  whole  body  of  Orientalists, 
attacbed  to  the  Company's  two  colleges, 
the  visitor,  and  native  teachers  included  ; 
also  their  contingent  printing  charges,  with 
sums  advanced  on  the  publication  of  various 
worlds,  in  first,  second,  or  third  editions, 
to  a  considerable  amount;  wear  and  tear, 
interest  of  capvtal  sunk,  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion df  salaries  to  the  principal  and 
other  high  functionaries  at  both  establish- 
znents.  When  all  these  items  were  enu- 
merated, with  the  cost  of  each,-  j^8,000 
per  annum  would  rather  fall  below  the 
actual  expense  than  rise  above  it.  It  was 
right  here  to  observe,  that  he  confined 
himself  entirely  to  the  Oriental  depart- 
xaent.  He  did  not  include  the  charges 
in  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  department;  Af- 
ter all,  if  he  had  erred  on  either  side  of 
the  questioA,  theAblame  lay  at  the  door  of 
this  court,  which  negatived  seasonable  in- 
formation on  those  points.  True,  the  Com- 
pany, it  would  be  a&serted,  did  not  de- 
fray this  Oriental  burden,  as  it  was  shift- 
ed to  the  puptPs  shoulders,  which  was 
almost  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It  was 
a  needless  imposition  by  one-half ;  and  for 
what  ?  .Why,  to  send  out,  in  the  course 
of  tweifly  years,  a  score  of  einbryo  pun- 
dits or  Musluwees,  with  perhapis  an  equal 
number  of  practical  Linguists  and  Orien- 
talists in  the  same  period  of  time ;  which, 
if  his  reckoning  were  just,  would  have 
cost  the  Company,  or  somebody  else,  tlie 
round  sum  of  ^160,000!  for  to  mode- 
rate' a  share  of  Orientalism  alone,  vur. 
twenty  profound  scholars,  and  twenty  prac- 
ticalists,  at  home ;  independent  probably 
of  the  expenditure  abroad  on  this  very  ac- 
count, of  more  or  less,  as  circumstances, 
firo  tempore  there,  might  require.  Ho 
suspectcid,  if  the  whole  expenditure  were 
looked  to,  that  it  would  not  be  much  under 
j^80,000;  for  (ihey  might  grant)  the 
creation,  ultimately  of  200  to  300  East- 
em  literati  or  colloquista  at  most ;  of  whom 
nearly  100  had  been  with  him,  for  he 
kept  his  doors  open  to  all.  Many  of  bis 
1,600  pupils,  it  was  true,  were  rather  co. 
Tenanted  subjects,  than  servants  of  the 
Company ;  but  every  body  would  alloi^, 
that  their  ability  to  converse  with  the  na- 
tives was,  'is;  and  ever  would  be,  '*  a  coo. 
Bomniation  devoutly  to  he  wished.*'  He 
wo»ld-now  addrass  himself  to  the  <trM, 
•  and  last  propdsition,  •  on ^which-  Utile  need 


be  said,  beyond  recommending  that  cer* 
tain  reasonable  tests  should  be  first  re- 
quired (to  enable  any  one  to  receive  an 
appointment),  that  such  tactical,  philolo- 
gical, scientific,  classical,  moral,  or  local 
knowledge  must  be  brought  to  the  place 
of  examination,  at  certain  fixed  periods; 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  particular 
seminaries ;  and  if  found  existing,  to  be 
received  accordingly.  It  certainly  was  of 
no  consequence,  whether  a  man  brought 
the  requisite  portion  of  information,  clas- 
sical, scientific,  military,  or  naval,  from 
London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh.  If  the 
classical  knowledge  of  the  candidate  was 
similar  to  that  acquired  in  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  so  much  the  better ;  because  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  were  pro- 
nounced in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  a 
way  much  nearer  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  spoken  on  the  Continent,  than 
Ihey  were  in  England.  He  therefore 
would  hail  those  who  were  thus  taogfat^ 
as  the  best  classical  scholars.  Where  ati 
individual  could  nut  speak  the  languages 
of  tlie  continent,  it  frequently  became  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  converse  in  I^atin  ;  and 
even  that  resource  must  fail,  unless  the 
language  was  properly  pronounced.  It 
happened,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  wars,  that  an  English- 
man, a  Scotchman,  and  a  German,  met 
at  a  place  in  Germany.  The  Englishman, 
addressing  tlie  German,  said,  **  $untne 
omnia  j}acaia  in  Germania  V*  but  he  pro^ . 
nounced  the  a  in  pacalOf  so  as  to  inak6 
the  word  sound  like  the  substantive  pec- 
cata,  instead  of  tlie  passive  participle  of 
paco.  The  German,  supposing  him  to 
have  asked,  "  are  not  all  the  tins  in  Ger- 
many?" answered,  ''  muUa  sunt  peccata 
in  Germania — sed  tpero  non  omnia  ;**  there 
are  many  sins  in  Germany — but  I  hope 
not  all  sins.  Sandy,  however,  pronounced 
the  word  properly,  and  there  ended  the 
dispute.  It  fortunately  happened,  that 
the  regulation  which  he  wished  to  have 
carried  into  effect,  with  respect  to  proba- 
tionary test,  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  ob- 
served before  any  youth  could  be  admitted 
at  Haileybury  or  Addiscombe.  Whence 
there  were  numerous  instances  of  reject 
tion,  not  only  once,  but  even  a  second 
time,  afker  an  interval  of  several  months. 
There  were,  however,  two  glaring  de- 
fects in  the  existing  system  of  exclusion 
and  admission.  First,  the  examination 
was  not  sufiSciently  solemn,  deliberate, 
and  public.  If  these  things  were  done 
in  holes  and  corners,  tliey  could  not  be 
expected  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
but,  if  the  examination  was  prosecuted 
in  an  open,  straightforward  manner,  in 
the  hearing  of  all  who  were  interested  in 
the  business--in  a  short  time  the  system 
would  be  foond  perfectly  efficient.  He 
could  not  conceive  why  such  an  examina- 
tien  should  not  take  place  before  young 
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mea  were  sent  out'  to  India.  Medical 
meiit  before  tbey  were  allowed  to  prao- 
tAoe»  were  oblig^  to  uodeiigo  ao  eiami* 
nation  at  Surgeon'eHall;  and  he  reool- 
lecteda  that,  when  be  went  there,  he  took 
care  to  prepare  hiroaelf  properly.  The 
second  defect  was,  that  little,  if  any  things 
was  ever  asked  about  the  candidate's  pro* 
li^iency  in  his  mother  tongue;  witboul 
which,  he  would  affirm,  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  he  could  ever  make,  during 
his  juvenile  days,  a  rapid,  efficient  pro* 
gress,  as  a  rational  creature,  in  any  Orien. 
tal  or  Occidental  language,  however  pro- 
found he  might  be,  memorially,  in  Greek 
or  Latin.  He  really  believed,  that  if  the 
aisters  of  some  of  those  young  men  went 
out  instead  of  tlieir  brothers,  tl>ey  would, 
as  English  acholars,  throw  the  latter  into 
the  sliade^  He  would  now  briefly  ad- 
▼ert  to  his  own  1600  students,  who  might 
be  thus  clasted  : — in  the  first  class,  2S9 ; 
second  class,  204;  third  class,  369 ;  fourth 
claie»  400 ;  fifth  class,  221 ;  sixth  class, 
216;  and  in  a  class  of  which  he  could 
make  neitlier  bead  nor  tail,  in  truth,  be 
did  not  know  how  to  place  them,  nine. 
The  great  minority  of  the  junior  prefix 
dents  in  this  last  were. civilians,  cavalry 
cadets,  relatives  of  directors  and  aristo* 
crats,  or  wealthy  people.  Of  the  whole 
1600,  ninety«-ei^t  were  civilians,  482  as- 
sistant, surgeons^  857  cadets,  thirty-two 
King's  officers,  forty-seven  free-mer- 
chanta  and  lawyers,  sis  chaplains,  and 
thirty^x  equivocal.  From  the  above 
number,  including  the  Company's  ser- 
vants alone,  ^2  bad  been  appointed  to 
responsible  situatipn's,  viK  fifty-seven  in- 
tirrpretersy  sad  185  sisff*.  and  other  si- 
tuations, where  a  knowledge  of  the  lai^ 
guage  appeared  essential ;  and  had  not  a 
particiilar  order  been  sen^  by  the  Directors 
to  India,  to  prevent  any  officer  holding 
toch  poals,  until  the  expiration  of  two  or 
three  years  aftir  his  arrival,  he  felt  per- 
fectly convinced  tlial,  by  this  time,  bis 
students  would  have  enjoyed  at  least  S34 
among  them>  In  one  point  of  view,  the 
regulation  to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
excellent.  .The  not  allowing  individuals 
to  take  office  until  some  time  aAer  their 
arrival  in  Mia  was  a  very  proper  rule; 
but  all  rules  (apd  this  of  course)  were 
subject  to  exception.  The  object  oi  the 
regvlation  was  to  prevent  the  eldest  on- 
cers, when  returnini^  to  commands  in 
India,  with  their  young  sons  or  relatives, 
from  making  them  tbeir  mdeS'de'Ciimfh 
Ac.  very  soon  after  landing ;  which  prac- 
tice was,  of  necessity,  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  senior  subalterns ;  who,  C€rt€ri8  pa- 
ril>^$t  had  the  be^t  right  to  sqch  windfalls 
in  the  service— rand  the  executive  court  so 
.far  wist^ly  put  a  stop  to  tliat  practice. 
This,.  liowev«r,  he  understood  was  consi- 
dered as  encrpachiiiit'too  mu^  on  the  mi- 
litary po^nage ;  wtd»  therefoc»»  the  pe- 


riod had,  with  respect  to  military  appoint- 
ments, been  siaoe  shortened  to  one  year  i 
but  the  interdict,  with  re^tect  to  interpre- 
tcTkbipy  waa  suffioed  to  remain  in  full 
force.  It  sometimes  happened,  however, 
that  state  cobblers,  like  common  tinkersy 
often  mended  one  bad  bole,  while  they 
made  another  much  worse  in  its  stead ; 
and  so  it  turned  out  in  this  instance.  This 
fact  he  should  thus  illustrate  :^4he  mo^ 
ment  he  found  that  the  old  interpreters 
were  all  to  be  examined  de  ftorv,  at  Ben- 
gal, it  naturally  struck  him  that  the  same 
rule  would  pernuie  the  two  other  pmi- 
dencies,  and  hence  he  concluded,  that 
there  soon  would  be  a  number  of  vacant 
interpreterships,  from  conscious  inability 
to  stand  the  menaced  trial,  or  the  mere 
risk  of  rejection  for  incapacity,  after  having 
previously  enjoyed  the  office  for  some 
years.  His  expectations  were  at  once  com- 
municated to  his  pupils,  and  this  hope  sti- 
mulated many  of  them  to  the  most  active 
exertion.  The  result  for  a  while  was 
quite  visible ;  but  so  soon  as  tbey  after- 
wards heard,  that  the  proposed  regulations 
never  were  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
two  previous  years  were  required  in  India 
to  qualify  them  to  hold  any  office  what- 
ever, a  general  apathy  succeeded,  and  hard 
study  was  given  up  in  despair  of  doing 
tlie  smallest  service,  in  the  teeth'  of  the 
two  very  discouraging  events  just  stated^ 
which  never  till  then  be  could  have  aoti* 
cipated.  Toung  men  who  went  out  to 
India,  after  being  instructed  by  him,  and 
who  expected  to  Reemployed  immediately, 
on  finding  that  the  term  of  two  years  roust 
first  elapse,  grew  careless,  lliey  sai(^ 
*<  we  will  enjoy  our  hearses  and. dogs  dw- 
ring  these  two  years,  and  never  mind  the 
language;**  and  they  seldom  got  rid  of 
the  feeling  of  apathy  and  carelessness 
which  was  thus  generated.  That  the  pro» 
bation  of  two  years  in  India,  without  the 
chance  of  gaining  an  interpreter&bip, 
(which  several  of  his  first  students  obtfu^- 
ed  there  in  a  few  months),  would  damp 
Ihe  ardour  of  youth  so  situated,  nobc^y 
could  deny,  especially  when  it  was  knovra, 
that  numbers  of  them,  by  fiigging  hard  in 
London  and  during  the  voyage,  had  reacl^ 
ed  their  destinations  with  more  colloquial 
and  grammatical  acquirements,  in  both 
Hindoostanee  and  Persian  than  moat  of 
their  senior  officers,  not  excepting  aooc 
who  had  been  interpreters  for  years.  Mo^ 
to  keep  such  youtJis,  if  ready  for  exami- 
ngstioiy,  out  of  functions  ihey  were  thus 
able  and  willing  to  execute,  and  to  r^ 
tain  their  seniors  in  them,  who,  after  long 
experience,  would  not  or  could  not  sub- 
mit to  the  pending  trial  proposed  by  the 
Comnander.in^chief,  was  the  very  wont 
plan  which  could  have  been  adopted. by 
the  directors  to  encourage  the  general 
study  of  the  native  tongues^  either  in  the 
United  Kingdomor  tbe  AiMc  o^aimfol^ 

It 
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It  might  be  said»  that  what  he  bad  just  which  was  toon  rendered  manifest  by  a 
stated  rested   solely  on  his  own  unsup-  large  majority  of  the  appointments  being 
ported  assertion;  but,  in  support  of  bis  filled,  by  very  insufficient  officers.    It  went 
statement,  he  would  call  in  the  authprity  on  in  Uiis  way  for  several  years;  but  tha 
of  Capt.  M'Naghten,  an  individual  whom  inefficiency  of  the  body  had  long  been  ob- 
be  never  saw,  and  of  whom  be  kne^v  very  served,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Sir 
Jittii*,  but  who  had  been  kind  enon<;h  to  E.  Paget  was  to  issue  a  remedying  order, 
.send  him  a  book  which  he  had  published  directing  a  general  and  a  strict  examina* 
in  India,  from  which  he  would  read  an  ex-  tion  of  every  interpreter  then  on  the  list^ 
tract.     That  extract  would  fully  bear  out  and  rendering  an  ability  to  pass  such  an 
what  he  had  already  said,  namely,  tliat  the  ordeal  a  sine  qua  nan  in  regard  to  all  fu- 
^upposed  aptitude  for  studying  the  Oricn-  turc  preferments.     Those  already  holding 
tal  languages  in  India  was  a  complete  the  situations  had,  however,  one  year  al- 
.deception,  an  argument  founded  in  false,  lowed  them  to  prepare  for  a  trial,  on  th^ 
bood,  and  which  could,  not   stand.     If  issue  of  which  their  situation  depended; 
Jndia  were  a  good  place  for  studying  Hin-  and  surely  nothing  could  prove  their  un- 
doostanee  efficiently,  how  did  it  happen  fitness  more  completely,  nor  better  bear  out 
that  the  Bengal  artillery  corps,  all  edu-  any  assertor  of  it,  than  tlie  circumstance 
Gated  at  Addiscombe,  could  hardly  pro-  of  allowing  so  long  a  time  for  preparation 
duce  a  single  candidate  for  an  interpreter-  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
fibip.?    Tlie  following  extract  from  a  com-  perfect  on  their  first  appointment,  agree- 
munication  made  to  him  proved  tliis  fact :  ably  to  tlie  tenor  of  the  original  order.*' 
.'*  Af^er  the  public  promulgation  in  gene-  lien  (continued  the  learned  proprietor) 
ral  orders,  of  an  artillery  interpretersbip's  was  an  instance  of  officers  who  had  been 
existence,  six  weeks  elapsed  before  any  holding  the  situations  of  interpreters  to 
candidate  applied  to  execute  the  duties  re-  different  regiments  for  five,  six,  and  seven 
quired  in  such  an  office  ;  and  when  this  at  years,  being  subjected  to  an  examination 
Jast  took  place,  there  l>eing  no  other  com-  to  ascertain  tlieir  competency;  and  even 
4ietition,  one  officer  was  nominated,  rather  then  they  were  allowed  twelve  months  to 
4>n  the  slender  plea  that  he  would  forth-  prepare  themselves  for  the  examination, 
•vrith  strive  to  qualify  himself,  than  that  he  This  was  a  proof  that  those  individuals 
actually  knew  any  thing  of  the  Hindoos-  had  not  learned  much  in   India,   -  How 
lanee  tongue.    His  immediate  success  was  different  had  been  the  case  witli  regard  to 
■tbe  result  of  necessity  alone^  without  ano-  several  of  his  first  students,  who  were  ap^ 
iher  particle  of  official  merit,  or  private  pointed  to  the  situation   of  interpreters 
interest,  having  operated  in  his  behalf.**  after  they  had  been  only  one  or  two  montlis 
The  iniOintry  were  nearly  as  deficient,  on  in  India.     [Here  the  learned  proprietor 
tbe  promulgation  of  general  orders,  few,  read  a  long  extract  from  Capt.  M*Nagh- 
if  any,  having  come  forward  for  examina-  ten*s  work  on  Courts- Martial,  letters  ^m 
tion  on  that  occasion.     Capt.  M'Nagfaten,  his  own  pupils,  and  from  his  Pronfffr.]— 
in  bis  AnnotatioHi  on  tfie  Mutiny  Acly  thus  The  learned  doctor  then    proceeded    to 
expressed  himself:-^*'  Our  regular  body  state,  that  if  his  system  of  instruction  were 
of  interpreters  is  an  establishment,  I  b^  adopted,  he  would  stake  bis  credit  as  a  uti- 
lieve,  tui  generis  /  and  one,  consequently,  iitarian  orientalist^  that  in  twelve  months 
tbe  duties  of  whose  members,  or  their  qua-  the   Company  could    procure    proficient 
lifications,  have  never  been  considered  by  proteges  in  abundance  for  every  branch  of 
any  military  writer.     They  were  formed  their  service.  .  1  he  learned  proprietor  then 
into  a  component  part  of  our  military  es-  ^gain  referred  to  Capt.  M'Naghten*s  ob- 
.tablishment,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  servations  on  the  general  orders  is^sued  by 
Marquis  of  Hastings ;  and,  as  is  usual  on  the   Commander  in -chief   for   improving 
such  occasions,  the  order  which  gave. them  .the  qualifications    of    interpreter«  ;    and 
being  was  so  drawn  up,  that  from  merit  praised  that  writer's  proposition,  for  esta* 
jilone,  as  evinced  by  extraordinary  profi.  blishing  a  well  paid  body  of  division  in- 
ciency  in   Eastern  literature,   might  any  terpreters.     He  had  made  a  similar  pro- 
candidate  look  forward  to  success.     But  position  to  the  government  tln'rty  or  fortr 
.it  soon  became  otherwise ;  and  perhaps  years  ago,  but  it  was  objected  to  on  the 
this  was  unavoidable,  though  tlie  effect  of  score  of  expense.    The  government  at  tlirxt 
the  visible  influence  of  interest,  in  its  com-  time  seemed  to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to 
petition  with  desert,  very  speedily  was  to  the  persons  who  filled  tbe  situations  of  iur 
.allay  that  ardour  for  study  which  liad  been  terpreters.     That  idea  was^  now,  however, 
excited,  and  to  make  all,  but  tbe  mere  drummed  out  of  tliem.    (Iniemipiiov*') 
^amateur  linguist,  relinquish  a  pursuit,  in  He  thought  it  was  yery  hard  that  it  should 
•which  it  was  evident  an  ignorant  man  .thus  be  attempted  to  cut  him  short  in  his 
SBight  be  as  successful  as  a  scholar.     I  do  opening  speech.     (J/ufA  lavghter)     He 
not  mean  to  give  offence  to  any  one  by  the  now  called  tbe  attention  of  the  court  to  nn 
lemarks-I  make,  nor  have.  I  the  slightest  extract  from  Capt.  M*Kaghten's  letter  tp 
.personal  interest  in  the  subject ;  but,  from  Sir  £.  Paget,  published  in  Calcutta  in 
the  cause  already  stated,  an  effect  occurred,  Nov.  18S5.     [Here  Dr,  G.  r^d  cnoth^ 
^ssottcjoum.  Voi.XXIII.  No.  1S.9/  SK                 ^                              long 
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long  extract.]  The  learned  proprietor 
proceeded  to  mj,  that  he  defied  any 
person  to  pick  boles  in  his  coat.  There 
iras  a  potrcrfnl  array  of  erudition  against 
him,  but  he  had  for  his  panoply  common 
aense,  reason,  and  justice,  lliere  were 
fearfM  odds  against  him,  but  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  refute  any  objections  which 
might  be  made  to  hi<  proposition.  Having 
now  gone  fully  over  most  of  the  topics 
connect^  with  this  question,  it  was  his 
duty  to  apologise  to  the  court  for  occupy- 
ing so  large  a  portion  of  time,  eren  on  a 
matter  which,  in  his  humble  opinion,  was 
deserving  of  the  most  grave  and  deliberate 
attention.  He  concluded  with  moving, 
*'  That  the  six  propositions  this  day  under 
discussion  be  earnestly  recommended  ibr 
immediate  adoption  by  theExecutive  Court, 
and  carried  into  effect  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay,  if  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  per- 
fectly practicable  in  all  or  any  of  their  pro- 
visions for  the  comm6n  good  of  the  Hon. 
Company,  and  the  permanent  welfare  of 
British  India ;  and  that  the  result  of  this 
serious  recommendation  be  communicated, 
at  the  first  quarterly  meeting,  by  the  Hdn. 
Court  of  Directors  to  their  conatituents, 
fbr  such  ulterior  proceedings  as  Shall  then 
be  deemed  indispensable  by  the  proprie- 
tors." 

Col.  Stanhope  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  5.  Dixon  asked  whether  the  ques- 
tion was  to  be  taken  upon  the  resolutions 
f  n  the  aggr^^e,  or  separately. 

Dr.  GUchriH  replied,  that  the  court 
were  at  liberty  to  adopt  as  many  as  they 
pleased. 

Hie  Chasmutn  said,  that  after  the  learned 
proprietor  had- occupied  four  hours  in  the 
production  of  his  motion,  he  was  certain 
that  he  should  best  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  court  by  making  the  observations  which 
he  felt-  it  necessary  to  address  to  tbem,  on 
the  present  occasion,*  as  short  as  possible. 
{Hear  /)  It  Was  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  travel  through  the  various  topics  which 
had  been  intrMluced  by  the  learned  pro- 
prietor in  the  courae  of  his  address,  but  he 
was  gratified  to  think  that  it  was  by  no 
means  necessary  that  he  should  do  so. 
(Hear,  hear  f)  The  question,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  between  the  learned  proprietor 
and  himself  was  this,  whether  the  object 
Which  both  the  teamed  proprietor  and  him- 
self were  equally  desirous  of  attaining, 
namely,  the  extending  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages  among  the  servants 
of  the  Company  (for  he  begged  to  be  un- 
derstood  as  not  indudins  persons  not  in 
their  service,  and  with  whom,  in  this  re. 
spect,  they  had  no  right  to  interfere), 
should  be  sought  after  by  means  of  prou 
scription  or  of  encouragement.  He  (the 
Chairman)  maintained,  that  the  object  in 
question  was  most  likely  to  be  attained  in 
India  rather  than  in  this  country;  and 
also^  that  it  waa  better  to  endeavour  to  at- 


tain it  by  ancouragcment,  rather  tfum 
scription.  (HeoTf  hettr  I)  Further,  he  was 
quite  sattsned  that  he  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  court,  that  it  had  been  tha 
roost  anxious  and  ardent  desira  of  •the 
Executive  Body  to  afTotd,  to  the  utmoat 
extent,  encouragement  to  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  Orienul  languages.  He  wfts  cer- 
tainly disposed  to  give  the  learned  pro- 
prietor credit  for  the  ardency  with  Which 
he  had  prosecutad  this  question :  but  at 
the  same  he  thought  that  be  had  exM- 
Mted  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  srhich  nata- 
rally  excited  doubts  as  to  the  correetDcss 
of  his  judgment.  (  Heart  hear  / )  Eoth*- 
aiasts  were  not  generally  the  best  judges. 
He  would  now  read  to  the  court  the  regUb 
iations  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Bengal  government,  with  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  interprelera,  wbtdi 
hmA  been  so  much  found  fisuk  with.  '  It 
was  proper  the  court  should  be  informed^ 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  special  in- 
junction of  the  Court  of  Directora  that 
interpreters  were  appointed  to  every  native 
'Corps.  Xlie  Hon.  Chairman  then  proceeded 
to  notice  the  regulations  in  Ibrce  at  each 
presidency,  respecting  the  qualification  of 
officers  in  a  knowledge  of  the  native  lan- 
guages. These  regulations,  continued  the 
Hon.  Chairman,  riiew  the  anxiety  of  the 
-Executive  Body  that  no  persons  should  be 
•llowed  to  fill  offices  requiring  a  know- 
4edge  of  the  native  languages,  but  persons 
properly  qualified.  How  fisr  the  ofliccn 
appointini  to  examine  candidatea  for  audi 
appointments  adhered  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  regulations  he  could  not  say,  but  If 
they  did  their  duty,  those  who  came  before 
then  must  be  perfectly  well  acquaintad 
with  the  language  before  they  could  be 
allowed  to  pass.  And  here  he  would  aay 
a  word  upon  what  had  fallen  fixns  the 
Jeamed  proprietor,  as  to  exceptions  stated 
to  have  been  nnade  with  respect  to  sone  of 
his  pupils.  The  learned  gentleman  bad 
said,  that  no  ofiScer  was  allowed  to  be  no- 
minated to  any  staflT  appointment  until  be 
had  served  some  time  with  his  regiment. 
This,  as  a  general  rule,  was  really  the 
case :  the  Executive  Body  were  justly  de- 
airous  to  take  care,  that  no  oflieer  should 
•be  appointed  to  poets  of  favour  until  be 
had,  by  serving  some  time  with  his  la- 
ment, become  acquainted  with  the  genemi 
nature  of  his  imliiary  duty.  From  this 
regulation,  however,  an  exceptioii  w«a 
made  in  favour  of  persons  qualified  to  ad 
SIS  interpreters  and  a4iutants,  who  wws 
eligible  for  such  appointaacnta  iamedi- 
atety  on  their  arrival  in  India. 

Dr.  Giiehriti  begged  that  the  hon.Chair^ 
•man  would  have  the  goodness  to  repeat  the 
last  sentence,  which  did  not  reach  hiai 
very  distinctly. 

Tlie  C%aiman  rspeMid,  that  exccptioas 
<were  made  finom  the  regulation  to.vrhich 
he  had  adverted,  in  fiivour  of  penons  who 

might 
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aBigfat  Im  qualified  ta  act  a«  interprelen  ha  was  wre  that  the  Executive  Body  would 

4010  a4|utMit%  and  ith9  wew  competent  to  'he  able  to  do  all  that  was  necessary,  in  re- 

■ftU  staff  appoiatntemsiiniaediately  on  their  spect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  servt^its 

arrival  in  India.    Tha  hon.  Baronet  hoped  of  the  Company,  without  adopting  the 

that  he  had  now  said  enough  to  convince  enthusiastic  nentinns  and  visionary  p^ans 

^ihe  ooiut  of  Ike  care  taken  by  Ibeir  Exe-  which  the  learned  proprietor  bad  so  per- 

«ttlive  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  severingly  urged,  upon  them.     In  the  firm 

to  posts  imjairing  a  knowledge  of  the  Hin-  jconviction  thit  those  plans  would  he  pro- 

-dooslanee  tongue,  without  pivper  qualifi-  ductive  of  much  injury,  without  any  conn* 

cations.  tervailing  good,  he  should  meet  the  ixK>tion 

Mr.  Ifume, — **  Will  the  hon.  Chairman  by  an  amendment.    The  hon.  Chairpian 

have  the  goodness  to  Ikvour  me  with  the  -concluded  by  moving  the  following  amend- 

dates  of  the  regulations  he  has  just  read  ?"  ment :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  courts 

The  Ckmrmaru^m**  I  have  not  the  dates  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  inexpecUent  to 

by  nse  at  this  moment,  but  I  understand  adopt  the  propositions  before  the  court,  -as 

that  those  to  which  I  have  referred  are  the  due  attention  appears  to  have  been  given 

existing  orders,  that  they  are  the  regula*  by  the  Court  of  Dlirectors  to  the  important 

4ions  in  force  at  the  present  time."     He  -o^ects  thereiQ  specified,  and  that  the  prOf> 

then  pPDceeded  to  observe,  that  he  was  not  secution  of  them  may  therefore  most  pfO- 

•at  all  disposed  to  deny  the  great  advan-  perly  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 

tage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  acquisition  Body.     {JSear^  hear!) 

of  an  eiemeatary  knowledge  of  Hindoos-  Mr.  PaUiaon  (in  the  absence  of  the  De- 

tanee  in  this  country.     It  must  be  ad-  puty  Chairman)  said  he  felt  great  pleasure 

knitted,  that  the  sooner  the  language  was  in  seconding  the  amendment,  because  ho 

acquired  the  better ;  but  the  question  was,  was  convinced  that  in  doing  po  he  best 

whether  there  exists  that  state  of.  pnifi.  consulted  the  Company's  interests.     The 

eiency  in  teaching  the  language  in  this  Court  of  Directors  were  perfectly  alive  |o 

country,  and  that  degree  of  opportunity  of  the  importance  of  a  competent  knowledge 

SMsquiring    it  which   would  warmnt  the  of  the  Hindoostanee  language  among  the 

•Court  of  Directors  in  making  it  obligatory  Company's  servantSt  and.  the    measunes 

on  every  young  man  going  out  to  India,  which  they  had  adopted  were,  ha  thought^ 

to  qualli^  himself  in  it  before  be  left  £ng-  calculated,  by  encoursgeroent,  to  efiect  that 

land.     For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  obtject  in  the  most  desirable  way;  while 

imposttble  that  they  could  complete  their  ^  plan  proposed  by  the  learned  prnprietor 

csteblisbments  in  India  with  persons  tbns  would  have  a  decid^ly  injurious  tepdenf^^ 

oualifiad,  even  with  all  the  means  men-  and  would,  he  was  convinced,  be  f<pun4* 

tinned  by  the  learned  proprietor.     That  if  adopted,  to  fall  iar  short  of  the  end  in 

hon.  gentleman  had  pointed  out  several  «iew.     In  leaving  the  maUer  in  the  h^ndf 

places  where  the  Hindoostanee  language  of  the  Executive  Body,  he  thogght  the 

laight  be  acquirad  here ;  but  he  (the  hon.  jcpurt  would^  be  doing  that  which  would 

Cbairman)  thought  it  impossible  that  the  trnd  most  to  the  general  efliciepcy  of  the 

inhabitanu  of    England,   Scotland,   and  Company's  servants*     (ffear,h^ar/) 

Ireland,  could  be  required  to  send  their  .    The  Chainnan  begged  to  add  one  word 

relatSons,  intended  for  the  Company's  ser-  which  he  had  forgotten  in  his  address  to 

vice  in  India,  to  the  specific  establish-  the  court.     He  had  the  greatest  diesire  to 

ments  whero  that  language  might  be  pro-  do  justice  to  the  intentions  pf  the  learned 

liessed  to  be  taught.     He  considered  that  proprietor,  and  to  give  to  his  suggestiouf 

the  ineonvenienoes  of  such  a  plan,  if  at  -every  weight  to  which  they  might  be  entir 

all  practicable,  which  he  much  doubted,  tied  by  his  knowledge  and  experience; 

srould  greatly  outweigh  any  possible  ad-  but,  much  as  he  might  respect  his  (Dr. 

vanuges  it  might  be  supposed  to  posMss.  Gilchrist's)  opinions  on  this  sul^ect,  he 

Under  these  circumstances  he  must  say,  must  be  excused  if  he  hesitated  to  put 

that  any  order  requiring  men  to  qualify  at  them  in  competition  with  those  conuined 

those  places  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  in  a  document  he  then  held  in  his  hand  t 

as  it  would  have  the  efl^t  of  proscribing  that  document  was  an  extract  of  s  letter 

a  vast  number,  who  otherwise  might  be  which  had  been  received  from  Sir  'Jlioroas 

Ibund  fit  and  proper  servants.    We  had  Munroi,  an  authority  to  which,  he  was  sure, 

long  experienced  the  abilities  of  our  ser.  every  member  of  that  court  would  look  up 

vants,  dvil  and  military,  in  India.     Our  with  the  highest  respect,     (Bear,  heart) 

territory  had  spread  into  an  immense  do-  In  that  letter  Sir  Ttiomas,  alluding  to  « 

gseater,  he  regretted  to  sey,  discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  that 


in  point  of  extent,  than  he  wouki  have     court  on  a  former  occasion,  respecting  the 
to  see  it ;  we  had  found  no  failure     qualifications  of  cadets,  observed,  **  I  agree 


in  any  duty  on  the  part  of  those  employed  isith  you  entirely,  that  a  great  deal  too 
io  the  acquisition  or  the  preservation  of  much  imporunce  has  been  attached  to  a 
oor  great  possessions.  There  had  been  no  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language, 
want  of  ability^  either  hi  the  conduct  of  and  therefore  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  tiiat 
nor  wars  or  in  our  civil  trauMCtions  }  and     the  propoeitlon  for  the  examination    of 

3  K  2  cadets 
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oidets  in  that  language,  before  their  de- 
parture from  England,  wa«  rejected  in 
your  court." — (  Hear^  hear  !  )  Such  an  opi- 
nion, he  thought,  was  an  additional  rea- 
son why  the  court  would  not  be  justified 
in  giving  their  assent  to  the  propositions 
of  the  learned  proprietor. 

The  original  propositions  and  the  amend- 
ment having  been  read— 

Capt  Maxfidd  said,  it  seemed  to  be 
agreed  on  all  sides,  that  instruction  in  the 
Hlndoostanee  language  was  necessary  for 
the  Company *s  civil  and  military  servants  ; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  it  would 
be  best  in  point  of  economy  that  tbcy 
should  receive  that  instruction  here  or  in 
India.  It  appeared  from  the  statement 
of- the  learned  doctor,  that  he  could  for 
£SCO  a  year,  qualify  for  India  more  than 
three  times  the  number  which  were  at 
present  qualified  at  Haileybury,  at  an 
immense  expense.  This  was  a  question 
that  caHed  for  the  serious  attention  of  the 
court.    It  was  clear  that  something  should 


not  translate  the  articles  of  war  \  it  was 
well  known  they  coold.  In  fact,  inter- 
preters had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. Many  officers,  he  admitted,  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  articles  of  war, 
and  might  be  able  to  repeat  them*  as  a 
parrot  might  do ;  but  that  liad  nothing  to 
do  with  the  geneial  competency  of  officers. 
Mr.  Hume  was  anxious  to  say  a  hw 
words  upon  this  question,  and  he  begged 
to  assure  tlie  court  tliat  his  observations 
would  he  brief;  the  more  particularly  as, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  be  had  stated  his 
opinions  at  considerable  length  up<m  the 
subject  It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
had  been  throughout  the  discussion,  an 
attempt  made  to  mybtify  tiie  question  of 
education  entirely,  Ly  confining  it  to  in- 
terpreters, and  leaving  otlier  servants  of 
the  Company  out  of  sight.  Ihe  practice 
vrith  respect  to  interpreters  was  not  at> 
tacked  ;  neither  were  all  die  regulations 
with  respect  to  other  officers  complained 
of;  but  he  did  complain  tlMt  those  regu- 


be  done  to  facilitate  the  qualification  of     lau'ons,  such  as  they  were,  were  not  en- 


cadets,  and  other  public  servants,  going 
out  to  India ;  for  in  an  act  of  Parliament 
recently  passed,  it  was  stated  that  the  col- 
lege of  Haileybury  was  not  su  fficient  to  qua- 
lify persons  rapidly  enough  for  the  demands 
of  the  service.  The  hon.  Chairman  had 
said,  that  great  anxiety  existed  amongst  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  encourage  the  cuU 
tivation  of  the  Hlndoostanee  language  by 


forced.  Still,  however,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  it  admitted,  even  now,  in  the  eleventh 
hour,  that  it  was  necessary  that  officers 
should  be  qualified  in  the  native  language 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  If  tlie 
papers  for  which  he  htfd  moved  some 
lime  since  had  been  laid  before  the  court, 
it  would  have  been  shewn  that  the  Direc- 
tors had,  at  length,  tardily  admitted  the 


the  Company's  servants.  He  thought  that  great  importance  of  giving  the  young  men 
too  much  credit  was  given  to  such  state-  sent  out  to  India  the  necessary  inslruc- 
ments;  and  he  had   always  found,  that     tion  in  the  language  of  the  country.    This 


much  more  was  promised  in  this  way  than 
was  ever  performed.  He  was  aware  that 
there  were  many  salutary  regulations 
made  for  enforcing  the  study  of  the  Hln- 
doostanee, but  his  complaint  was  that 
tiiey  were  but  very  imperfectly  observed. 
The  consequence  was,  that  some  of  the 
iridest  and  highest  officers  in  the  service 
were  ignorant  of  the  language^  They 
might,  periiaps,  know  enough  of  it  to 
enable  them  to  call  for  wine,  or  water,  or 


was,  in  point  of  fact,  admitting  tUe  whole 
question,  which  lie  had  been  pressing  on 
die  attention  of  the  court  for  yeais  ;  and 
the  Directors  making  this  admission,  were 
bound  in  honour  to  follow  it  up,  unless 
they  could  shew  that  tliey  did  nut  possess 
the  means  of  giving  tluit  instruction  here. 
If  a  doubt  had  e\'er  existed,  he  believed 
that  such  doubt  was  now  removed.  That 
if  India  had  risen  by  tlie  talents  of  the 
officers  employed  there,  she  had  done  so^ 


bread,  but  as  to  interpreting  the  articles     not  because  of  the  ignorance  of  those  offi- 


of  war,  or  translating  other  matters  con- 
nected with  military  regulations,  he  would 
venture  to  assert,  that  there  was  not  one 
officer  in  ten  in  tlie  service  who  could  do 
it     He  thought  the  learned  doctor  had 


oers,  but  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  tliey  luboured.  It  was  in- 
cumbent, therefore,  on  the  Directors  (and 
it  was  an  awful  responsibility  imposed 
upon  them),  to  see  that  all  the  persons 


made  out  a  strong  case,  but  he  had  lost  a     employed  in  the   Company's  service  were 


great  deal  of  time  in  firing  salutes,  in- 
stead of  pouring  in  his  heavy  shot  where 
it  might  prove  eifective. 

Colonel  Xus/itn^^on.— The  hon.  pro- 
prietor had  stated,  that  there  was  not  one 
officer  in  ten  who  could  translate  the  arti- 
cles of  war ;  now  the  fact  was,  that  the 
articles  of  war   were  already   translated^ 


competent  to  carry  on  the  great  work  eor 
trusted  to  tiiem.  The  hon.  Chairman  was 
satisfied  with  eveiy  thing  as  it  existed. 
India,  according  to  him,  had  riaen  and 
flourished  under  the  present  system,  and 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his  argu- 
ment was,  that  it  had  so  flourished,  not 
in  despite  of,  but  because  of  the  igno- 


and  in  the  possession  of  every  officer  of     ranee  of  its  servants  in  many  matters  with 


every  regiment,  and  were  frequently  read 
to  m  dififerent  corps  by  the  interpreters. 

Captain  Maxfidd,    in  explanation,  said 
be  had  not  stated  that  interpreters  could 


which  he    (Mr.  Hume)   contended  tliey 
ought  to  have  lieen  acquainted.— (CVierf  rf  , 
no,   no,)      He   maintained   that  he  was 
correct.     If  any  man  doubted  the  impo- 

licy 
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Hey  ot  the  course  pursued  by  the  Direc- 
tors, be  would  a&k  hitu  whether  he  would 
conduct  bis  private  business  in  the  nine 
way  ?     Would  any   merchant  who  had 
business  to  transact  in  France,  or  Spain, 
send  out  thither  a  person  who  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  he  was  to  be  engaged  ?     Would 
any  inan  who  had  business  to  transact  in 
France,  send  out  a  person  to  act  for  him 
who  bad  first  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
country,    and  afterwards  to  apply  it  to 
tiie  business  on  which  he  was  sent  ?     Or 
would  he  not  rather  select  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  language,  and  there- 
fore competent  to  proceed  at  once  upon 
tlie  business  of   his  mission  ?  -—  {Heat, 
hear  !)     And  yet  the  first  of  these  courses 
was  precisely  that  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,    whose  zeal  and  attention   to 
the    Company's  interests    had    been    so 
highly  praised  by  two  of  their  own  body. 
It  would  be  admitted,  that  we  had  an 
immense  establishment  in  India,  in   the 
various  departments  of  which,   civil,  mili- 
tary, judicial,  and  commercial,  the  most 
important  duties  were  to  be  performed  ; 
and  he  would  ask  any  man,  applying  the 
argument  he  had  used,  whether  a  less  de- 
gree of  prudent  attention,  in  selecting  per- 
sons properly  qualified  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  duties,  should  be  observed 
by  a  public  body,  than  would  be  by  an 
indifidual  in  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate aflrairs?—(£r«ir,  hear!)     He  might 
be  told,  that  in  the  great  extent  of  the  Com- 
[Mny^  affairs,  there  was  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which   no  analogy  to  the 
affairs  of  a  private  individual  could  exist. 
It  was  true  that  this  might  be  the  case  in 
•ome  instances,  hut  those  instances  were 
not  suflicient  to  destroy  the  general  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  contended.     When  he 
saw  his  bon.  friend's  exertions  to  remedy 
the  evils  he  had  pointed  out,  he  could  not 
but  regret   hearing  the  bon.  Chairman, 
while  he  complimented  him  on  his  good 
intentions,  apply  the  terms  "  visionary," 
and  *<  entiiusiast,"  to  him  (Dr.  Gilchrist). 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  begged  to  deny  that  ei- 
ther of  those  epithets  was  applicable  to  his 
learned  friend.     If  ever  any  man  deserved 
well  of  the  Company,  he  (Dr.  Gilchrist) 
bad,  who  throughout  a  long  life  had  de- 
voted his  best  energies  to  forward  their 
most  important  interests.>~( H<!'ar,  hear  i) 
In  the  particular  branch  in  which  he  had 
exerted  himself,  he  (Mr.  Hume),  would 
venture  to  assert,  that  no  man  had  done 
more  than  his  learned  friend  to  merit  the 
thanks  and  approbation  of  the  Company. 
Let  tliem  only  look  for  a  moment  to  the 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  the  Hindoostanee,  with- 
in a  few  years.     Why  even  at  the  time  that 
be  (  Mr.  Hume)  went  out  to  India,  there 
were  only  two^works  of  instructiou  in  the 
language  extant :  these  were  the  works  of 


Hadley  and  Ferguson,  and  their  jargon 
was  considered  as  a  standard  of  tlie  Ian* 
guag^  until  his  learned  friend  bad  pro- 
duced  bis  work,  a  book  which  was  the  re. 
suit  of  long  and  laborious  application: 
and  which  no  man  up  to  the  present  day 
had  been  able  to  improve.— (fTt'or,  hear/) 
The  difRculties  opposed  to    his  learned 
friend,  in  the  publication  of  that   work, 
were  almost  innumerable ;  but  when^they 
were  at  length  removed  by  his  diligent  and 
persevering  exertions,   and  when  it  had 
l)een  productive  of  such  real  advantage  to 
the  Company,  it  was  too  much  to  hear  the 
learned  Doctor  now  ^oken  of  as  a  vision- 
ary and  an  enthusiast.     He  thought  that, 
instead  of  blaming  him  as  an  enthusiast, 
it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  the  Company,  and  to  India  generally, 
that  there  should  be  found  a  man  possess- 
ed of  enthusiasm  sufficient  to  carry  him 
through  so  arduous  an  undertaking.    Now 
that  that  undertaking  was  accomplished, 
be  regretted  much  that  it  should  have  met 
with  no  better  return  than  that  which  had 
this  day  been  heard  from  within  the  ban 
Since  the  period  of  his   learned  friend's 
return  from  India,  his  conduct  had.  been 
marked  by  the  most  disinterested  exertions 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
language.     He  liad  done  nothing  to  ad»> 
Vance  his  personal  interests,    and  it  was 
matter  of  regret  that  the  Company  had'^ 
done  nothing,  by  which  this  neglect  of  hia 
pecuniary  resources  might  have  been  sup^ 
plied,     lliis  was  the  more  to  be  lamentc«l, 
when  he  saw  others  who  did  not  possess  a 
tithe  of  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of   tho 
Company,  receiving  salaries  of  £500  and 
£100  a  year,  as  professors  of  the  Oriental 
languages.     He  had,  indeed,  received  a 
paltry  sum  for  his  exertions  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  was  totally  inadequate  to  tlie 
benefits  he  had  rendered  to  the  Company. 
Seeing  bis  learned  friend's  services  thus 
unrewarded,  he  must  observe,  that  it  wa^ 
highly  injudicious  in  tho  bon.   Chairman 
to  use  the  terms  he  had  that  day  appliecL 
It  was,   at  the  same  time,  highly  unjust 
towards  his   learned  friend,  of  whom  be 
would  say,  that  if  certificates  or  testimo- 
nials were  to  he  taken  as  proofs  of  profi- 
ciency in  any  science,  no  man  living  stood 
higher  than  he  (  Dr.  Gilchrist)  did  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee ;  and  it 
was  not  to  the  credit  of  the   Company 
that  he  should  remain  thus  unrewarded^^ 
(^Hear,  hear  !  )     As  to  the  question  before 
the  court,  he  thought  tliat  his  hon.  friend 
had  made  out  a  strong  case ;  and  after  what 
had  fallen  from  tlie  hon.  Chairman,  he 
thought  the  Directors  were  bound  to  take 
some  steps  to  advance  the  cultivation  of 
the  native  language  amongst  their  servants 
in  India,     if  what  was  sUted  in  the  CtA- 
cvUa  Gazette  was  correct,  then  he  would 
ask,  were  not  the  Directors  highly  culpa- 
ble in  not  having  strictly  enforced  the  ra- 

gulations 


gulations  rctpecting  the  qualiicationt  of  been  kid  upon  the  regulniont  made  ia. 

their  tervants?     It  was  stated  in  the  pabli.  16S9,  but  his  oompiaint  was  that  tboae 

cation  referred  to,  that  before  praise  was  regulations  iiad  never  been  pn>perl)r  en. 

bestowed  upon  young  officers  for  tbcir  forced*     One  of  those  regulations 


improTement   in  the   Hindooatanee,    in.     that  it  be  recomaaended  to  cadets  to  make 
quiry  ought  to  have  been  made  as  to  whe-     themselves  perfect  in  their  military  quali- 
thcr  such  was  the  fact.     An  inquiry  olT     flcations,  particularly  in  the  knowlet^e  of 
that  kind  would  have  shewn,  that  the  a»-     the  language,    in  failure  of  winch  they 
anmptloo  of  improvement  was  quite  erro-     might  be  dismissed  die  service,  and  sent 
-neovs.     He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  some  cal.     home  at  tlieir  own  apense.     Now,  he 
evictions  as  to  the  number  of  cadets  sent     would  ask  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  wbe- 
'Cut  to  India  within  the  last  twelve  years,     ther  there   was    any  single  instance  in 
and  it  appealed  tiiat  of  3,174  sent  to  the     which  this  regulation  was  acted  upon? 
three  presidencies  within  that  period,  so     He  mainti|itted  that  no  instance  of  the  kind 
■Hr  from  all  having  qualified,  only  4S8  had     could  be  adduced,    "nie  Dnvcton  winked 
vtlended  the  college  of  Addiscombe;     Of    at  the  negligence  of  the  cadets,  and  ac- 
this  number  it  was  to  be  presumed  that     tually  gave  up  the  perfornwnce  of  a  duty 
aorae  had  atuined  a  knowledge  of  the  Ian-     imposed  upon  them  by  a  resolution  of  their 
guaga,  though  from  the  imperi^t  mode     own  bcidy.     The  hon.  Chainnan  had  ez- 
of  teaching'  there  established,    and  from     presaed  his    unwillingness    to  resort*  to 
the  want  of  that  simple  metliod  pointed     prvfcr^ton,  — •  (a  ktugh) — but  be'  (Mr. 
-«ut  by  Dr.  Gildirist,  it  was  reasonable  to     Home)   contended  tlMt  nothing  short  of 
infrr  that  that  knowledge  was  not  conl-     the  fear  of  ;»ivscriplxon  [proscription  {could 
plete.     But  supposing  that  the  whole  of    'overaomo  the  apathy  of  many  young  offi- 
the  4M  Were  perfectly  qualified,  let  the     cers  towards  the  labour  of  acquiring  the 
Dourt  Consider  for  a  moment  in  wint  si-     native  language.     There  was  an  idlcticss 
^tuatioih  the  service  was  placed.    Of  the     and  an  unwillingness  to  labour  inherent 
whole  nhmber  sent  out,  only  4SS  had  had     in  young  minds,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
«B  opportunity   of  tieooming  acquainted,     correct  by  the  operation  of  some  powerful 
«ven  imperfectly,  witli  the  language ;  so     motive,  and  nothing  short  of  that  he  had 
4hat  there  remained  8,753  young  officers    -nlluded  to  would  be  efficient.    In  the  cases 
without  any  such- qualification.  Of  these,  it     of  civilians  and  medical  officers,  a  know- 
Was  well-known  that  many  were  appoinred     ledge  of  the  language  was  essential  to  an 
ti>  regiments  within  twenty-four  hours  after     appointment.     Why  not  observe  the  same 
4heir  arrival ;  some  of  them  being  called     atrictness  with  respect  to  cadets?     The 
almost  immHIately  to  go  into  action  in  tlie     regulations  In  the  case  of  the  former  Were 
field, '  and  this  without  the  slightest  know,     enforced  with  a  strictness  which  amounted 
ledge  of  the  language  ot  the  troops  th^     to  jtrtferifOum, — {A  hugk.) 
Were  appointed  to  command,  or  the  power         Dr.  C^kkritt  suggested,  that  the  word 
bf  giving  an  order  which  could* be  under-    used  by  the  Chairman  was  '* pro$etipiun,'^ 
«t0Ml.    He  would  ask  the  hon.  Chairman,         Mr,  Hume  continued.     Well,  jtroscrqk- 
liaving  made  the  admission  he  had,  how     Hon — it  wa%  he  contended,  proacriptton  in 
Ike  "could  reconcile  it  to  his  contcience,     those  cases ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  equally 
after  fats  oath  of  office,  to  allow  such  a     In  the  case  of  cadets ;  otherwise,  tlie  rec- 
eutebar  of  the  Company's  servants  to  go     gulation  would  be  always  evaded.     Hie 
out  to   India,  totally  unqualified  for  the     enforcement  of  this  qualification   would 
performance  of  the  duties  ihey  were  called     be  by  no  means  a  hardship  upon  the  young 
upon  to  discharge.     Fo^  his  own  part.  If    men,  as  it  would,  in  fiict,  be  no  more 
hB  had  taken  such  an  oath,  he  could  not     than   the    minimum  of  the    information 
give    his   sanction  to  such  prooeedingi^     which  it  was  their  duty  to  acquire,  and 
and  afterwards  lay  his  head  in  quiet  upon     was  whhtn  the  reach  of  the  most  com- 
<bis  pillow.     He  repeated,  that  he  could     mon  intellect.     The  hon.  Chairman  had 
not  enjoy  a  quiet  conscience,  if,  after  hav^    stated,   that  if  they  adopted    the  course 
Ing  sworn  to  advance  the  Company's  in-     pointed   out  by  his  learned  friend,  they 
terests  to  the  best  of  his  power,  he  had  al-     would  be  unable  to  provide  a  sufficient 
hmedoScerstogooutin  their  service  who    aappty  for  their  service  in  India.     Tim 
were  totally  rgnonint  of  the  language  of    position  he  begged  leave  to  deny.     There 
the    country. — (Cries  of  *o,   no^      Tbe     were  hundreds  of  families  in  the  countryv 
fion.  Chairman  had  talked  of  inteipreteri,     who  would  devote  years  to  qualify  their 
aad  if  the  only  duty  which  an  officer  had     children,  if  such  places  were  thrown  open 
io  perform  was  that  of    an  interpreter,     to  competition.    Let  the  Court  of  Directors 
then  the  regulations  he  had  read  would,     imitate  the  example  set  by  the  rt.  hon.  Pre- 
H  properly  enforced,  foe  eflfeetive.     But  it    sident  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr.Wynn), 
was  well-known  that  officers  came  into     who  had  given  a  writersliip  as  a  prise 
ebhtinual  contact  with  their  troops  in  a    to  be  contended  for  by  the  sdiolars  of 
tfwwmnd  ways,  in  which  a  knowledge  of    Westminster  school ;  let  thear  give  to  the 
4hB  kaguage  was  necesaary  to  a  proper  .  univeraities  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge, 
diiflfaarga  of  their  duty.    Anna  etraas  had    to  the  principal  public  tdiools,  not  for- 

gettiiig 
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4^ing  the  five  universities  of  Scotland  met?    Hieir  Chairman  came  forward  wkh 

{kear^  hear/  and  a  iaugh)^  and  those  of  the  mn  amendment,  praising  himself  and  hh 

sister  island*  from  which  have  emanated  ^colleagues,  end  this  amendment  was  ae^. 

man  J  men  oif  genius  and  of  learning,  and  conded  by  the  Deputy  Chairman,*  who 

they  would  soon  find  that   they  would  echoed  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  Di^ 

hare  an  abundant  supply  of  young  men,  rectors  by  tlw  hon.  mover.    A  more  ev- 

competent  to  discbarge  the  different  duties  traordinary  proceeding,    he  repeated,  he 

aoigned  to  them  in  India,  with  credit  to  had  never  witnessed  in  any  assembly,  and 

themselves,  and  advantage  to  the  Com-  therefore  he  entered  his  protest  against  the 

pany's  interests.     {Heart   heart)      This  amendment,  as  he  thought  the  praise  it 

course,  he  contended,  it  was  the  duty  of  implied  was  wholly  undeserved  by  the 

that  court  to  adopt ;  it  was  they  who  were  Directors  for  the  part  they  had  hitherto 

the  governors  of  India,  and  not  those  taken.  He  trusted,  then,  that  the  Court  of 

within  the  bar;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  Proprietors  would  not  sanction  such  an 

recommend  proper  regulations  to    their  extraordinary  proceeding,,  and  that  too  on 

executive,  and  to  see  that  they  were  strictly  the  part  of  those  whose  culpable  negli- 

enforced.    He  contended,  then,  that  it  was  gence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  had  inundated 

not  in  the  power  of  an  oflker  to  do  his  India  with  hundreds  of  young  men  of  all 

duty  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Ian.  classes,  without  the  necessary  qualifies- « 

gnage.  There  was  no  public  act  of  his  tiona.  The  correction  of  this  evil,  howw 
fe,  whether  in  cantonments,  at  courts,  ever,  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Court 
martial,  in  the  more  immediate  intercourse  of  Proprietors;  and  he  wished  here  to 
with  the  troops  under  his  command — in  a  observe,  that  instnd  of  four  or  five  esti^ 
word,  in  all  the  various  relations  in  which  bliKhments  in  this  country  for  teaching  the 
be  was  mixed  up  with  the  natives,  in  Hindoostanee,  as  had  been  mentioned  hy 
which  that  knowledge  was  not  indispen-  the  hon.  Qiairman.  there  were  thirty  or 
•ably  necessary.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  forty,  where  the  proper  qualifications  might 
Directors  therefore  to  make  a  stand  at  be  acquired.  He  repeated,  let  but  wM^ 
once,  and  to  insist  upon  this  qualification  cient  encouragement  be  given>  and  them 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men  whom  thuy  would  be  an  ample  supply  for  all  the  pur* 
sent  out ;  for  they  might  depend  upon  it,  poses  of  the  Indian  service^  In  coocl»> 
that  unless  they  did  so,  it  would  be  im-  sion,  lie  would  express  bis  eaivest  hopto 
possible  to  get  the  better  of  that  indolence  that  the  court  might  negative  tlie  amend-' 
so  inherent  in  young  minds,  but  particu.  ment,  and  by  adopting  the  rcsohitiooa  «f 
larly  in  the  enervating  climate  of  India,  hb  learned  friend,  remove  from  the  Cooh 
As  a  proof  of  the  had  consequence  of  not  pany  the  stigma  which  roust  otherwiae  un- 
enforcing the  regulations  in  the  first  in-  cessarily  attach  to  tliem. 
atance,  he  could  mention  cases  where  The  Oboirmanin  explanation  said,'' The 
orders  had  been  given  for  the  examination  hon.  proprietor  asks  whether  I  can  be  aa 
of  officers  in  the  Hindoostanee  language,  honest  man,  and  support  this  amendment? 
«nd  it  was  found  that  so  many  were  una.  I  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  myself  quite 
ble  to  qualify,  that  the  order  was  never  as  honest  a  man  as  he  is  (a  laugh)  ^  and  i 
carried  into  execution.  It  was  impossible  shall  sleep  this  night  with  as  aound  a  oob»> 
tliat  they  could  ever  go  on  well  unless  science  as  he  can,  notwithstanding  my  warm 
they  made  a  beginning  here.  In  this  re*  support  of.  the  smendmenu  (ifatir,  hams 
spect  they  should  follow  the  example  of  a  hear  /)  The  hon.  proprietor  has  compared 
iMdy  not  at  all  connected  with  them,  he  this  Company  with  an  individual  having  to 
neant  the  Missionary  Society,  who  would  send  persons  to  transact  business  for  him 
not  send  out  any  persons  who  had  not  in  in  Spain  or  France,  who  would  naturalAy 
some  respect  quialiiied  themselves  here,  by  select  agents  ac(|uaiiited  with  the  language 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the.  language  «f  the -country  in  which  the  business  waa 
of  the  country  where  their  services  were  to  be  transacted,  and  has  asked,  whether 
required.  Indeed,  all  with  whom  be  ever  our  afiairs  ought  not  to  be  managed  upon 
conversed  on  this  subject  admitted,  that  this  principle  ?  I  say  that  then  ia  no  jeal 
unless  such  elementary  knowlecige  of  the  ground  of  comparison  betweeii  tlie  two 
Hindoostanee  language  was  enforced  here^  cases ;  and  tfaough  I  do  not  differ  from 
there  were  certain  technicalities  in  it,  which  him  in  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  pro* 
it  would  be  otherwise  extremely  difficult  per  to  disseminate  the  native  languages  aa 
to  get  over.  These  being  his  opinions,  he  widely  as  possible  amongst  the  Company's 
TCgretted  extremely  the  course  which  the  aervants,]!^  I  contend  that  such  knowledge 
bon.  Chairman  had  taken  in  moving,  an  ia  not  absolutely  neoessary  for  every  man 
amendment ;  and  by  the  way  he  must  ob^  and  every  woman  (for  I  do  not  see  why  the 
serve,  that  a  more  extraordioaiy  proceed-  IUr  sex  should  be  excluded  from  a  know- 
•ing  than  that  of  the  hon.  Chairman  he  had  ledge 
never  witnessed  in  any  pubUc  assembly  im  ♦ThhwMsmbtske  of  the  hon.  member.  Tito 
England.  Heee  was  a  motion  which,  he  Deputy  Chahmanwii  not  In  comt  on  tMs 
admitted,  in  some  respect  implied  blame  ^^^ ,  mt  Mr.  PatUsoo,  ivbo  ssoondsil  tks  i 
on-tbe  Court  of  Directors,  and  how  vras  it     ment,  lat  for  hka  liar  a  Aset  ttaasb 
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learned  doctor,  who,  Uirougbout  Iiis  speech, 
had  been  praising  himscif  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  (Hear  /  and  a  laugh.)  He 
did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  learned 
gentleman  was  enliiled  to  great  commen- 
dation for  his  learning,  and  tlie  assiduity 
with  which  he  applied  it  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Company  ;  but  i.e  thought  tliat  others, 
who  had  exerted  tbeuaseives  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  were  more  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  that  court.)  and  amongst 
those  others  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
classing  t!ie  hon.  Chairman  and  his  col- 
leagues. After  the  length  to  which  the 
debate  h.id  already  extended,  he  would 
not  trespass  further  on  the  time  of  the 
court ;  but  feeling  convinced  that  the  ori- 
ginal motion  would,  if  carried,  lie  injurious 
to  the  Company's  interests,  he  gave  his 
entire  concurrence  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CarrtUkers, — Though  the  subject 
before  the  court  was  one  to  whidi  he  had 
not  given  much  consideration,  yet  he 
could  not  avoid  saying  a  few  words  .as  to 
the  grounds  of  the  vote  which  he  should 
give,  llie  learned  doctor  claimed  great 
credit  for  the  disinterestedness  of  his  views 
in  bringing  forward  tliis  motion.  He 
(Mr.  Camithers)  was  disposed  to  give 
him  credit  for  what  he  said  of  himself,  but 
he  could  not  listen  with  patience  to  the 
unfounded  charge,  that  the  members  of 
that  court  generally  were  disposed  to  sub* 
mit  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  Directors  from 
motives  of  subserviency.  He  distinctly 
repelled  the  accusation ;  and  he  begged  to 
add,  that  if  the  Directors,  collectively  or 
individually,  sought  to  give  an  undue  liiaa 
to  the  opinions  of  the  court  in  their  favour* 
they  would  wholly  forget  their  duty  to  the 
Company.  But  the  whole  charge  was 
most  unfair ;  and  for  himself,  as  one 
member  of  the  court,  he  claimed  credit  for 
as  much  independence  in  his  vote  as  the 
learned  doctor,  or  any  of  his  friends,  in 
their's.    Tlie  learned  doctor  had . 


ledge  of  the  language  any  more  than  the 
other),  who  goes  out  to  India.  Upon  these 
grounds  I  have  moved  the  amendment, 
•and  also  because  I  am  opposed  to  tlie  pro- 
scription which  the  original  resolutions 
would  necessarily  create.  (Hear,  hear!) 
Mr.  S.  Dixori  said,  that  as  he  had  been 
personally  alluded  to  hu  felt  called  upon 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  Witliout  going 
into  tlfe  subject  to  which  allusion  had  been 
•made,  he  would  say,  his  doctrine  was,  that 
mil  the  exploits  of  our  gallant  commanders 
in  India  had  not  arisen  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Oriental  Inngunp^c^;  neither 
could  it  be  maintained,  tlint  the  gallant 
achievements  of  our  commanders  at  home 
had  depended  on  the  establishments  at 
which  they  were  educated,  or  upon  their 
being  educated  at  all ;  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  wholly  unconnected 
with  systems  of  education.  Indeed,  in 
the  example  held  out  by  the  learned  doctor 
himself  (who,  he  admitted,  was  greatly 
skilled  in  Oriental  literature),  there  was 
not  much  to  encourage  that  court  in  re- 
quiring a  very  great  perfection  in  that 
branch  of  knowledge  from  their  servants, 
for  the  effect  of  the  learned  doctor's  great 
learning  in  this  instance  teemed  to  be, 
that  he  took  four  hours  to  tell  the  court 
•that  which  any  ordinary  man  could  have 
told  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  {Heart 
■hear  I  and  a  laugh,)  If  a  great  proficiency 
in  the  Oriental  languages  was  to  have  the 
•aame  effect  upon  all  their  servants,  he  did 
•not  see  that  it  would  be  so  very  desirable. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  strong  desire  with 
many  gentlemen  in  that  court  to  occupy  as 
much  time  as  possible,  and  he  had  noticed, 
that  many  gentlemen  had  shewn  them- 
selves great  talkers,  who  would  indulge  in 
very  few  observations  were  they  to  carry 
•n  their  debates  with  closed  doors.  (Hear, 
hear/)  The  original  resolutions  he  fully 
concurred  in  thinking,  would,  if  carried 
into  operation,  have  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
scription, and  would  shut  out  many  active 
and  efficient  young  men ;  and,  in  shutting 
out  these,  they  would  exclude  numbers 
who  would  be  of  tlie  greatest  advantage  to 
the  Company's  interests.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected to  the  Chairman,  tliat  his  amend- 
ment went  to  praise  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues. He  did  not  think  it  was  the  less 
entitled  to  support  on  that  account.  He, 
lor  one,  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  he 
bad  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Directors  in  the  aggregate.  {Hear! 
and  a  laugh. )  By  the  word  aggregate  he 
did  not  mean  to  shut  out  the  merits  of  pri- 
vate individuals ;  and  he  would  say  of  tlie 
bon.  Chairman,  that  no  man  who  had  filled 
that  chair  was  entitled  to  greater  credit  for 
the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  arduous  duties  of  his  im- 
portant sution.  (Hear,  hear!)  But  if 
the  hon«  Chairman  had  praised  himself, 
he  bad  only  followed  the  example  of  the 


Dr.  GUchrist.^'^*  I  beg  to  disclaim  both 
the  terms  :  I  am  not  learned,  neither  am 
I  a  doctor." 

Mr.  Carrullters  proceeded. — He  assured 
the  hon.  proprietor,  that  he  respected  him 
as  much  as  any  man,  from  the  first  mcv 
ment  of  their  acquaintance,  and  tluu  he 
bad  not  the  slightest  intention  of  oflfcring 
any  disrespect  in  the  use  of  tliose  terms ; 
he  had  merely  adopted  the  words,  ss  he 
had  heard  them  from  others.  But  to  tbe 
question.  He  was  about  to  observe,  tliat 
the  hon.  proprietor,  in  his  very  long  speedy 
had  introduced  a  variety  of  topics  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  business  before  tbe 
court.  His  speech  was,  in  fact,  **  tradoitm 
(fe  omnibus  rebus.**  In  that  oration  of  four 
hours  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
court,  and  in  tbe  kind  of  postscript  which 
followed  it,  in  a  speech  of  one  hour  lone, 
from  tlie  hon.  proprietor  (Mr.,  Hume> 
who  set  out  by.  stating  that  be  had  Q0I7 

a  few 
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»  fevr  ivmarkf  to  offer,  tbcre  w«b»  he  con- 
tendedf  an  immense  vftiiety  of  matter  whicfa 
had  nothiug  at  all  to  do  with  the  questioo. 
Amongst  other  irrelevant  things,  the  hon. 
proprietor  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  had  introduced 
the  subject  ofa  defMurted  prince  (the  Duke 
of  York). 

Col.  L,  Sumhop0  rose  to  order.  The 
hon.  proprietor  had  not  himself  yet  said 
one  word  to  the  question. — {Btar,  and  a 

Mr.  CamUken,  **  I  say  that.many  oU- 
Bcrvations  were  made  which  did  not  at  all 
bear  upon  the  question,  and  to  those  ob- 
servations I  am  now  addressing  myself.**^ 

The  Chairmtm*  **  The  hon.  proprietor 
will  recollect,  that  in  making  any  reply  to 
observations  not  relevant  to  tiie  question 
beforo  the  Court,  be  is  in  fact  as  irre* 
gularas  the  person  who  6rstmade  those 
observations.** — (Hear,  Sear  /) 

Mr.  CarrtUhert  bowed  to  the  decision  of 
the  chair.  An  hon.  proprietor  (Mr«  Hume) 
had  made  a  comparison  between  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  Company's  affairs,  and 
that  in  whi<;h  a  merchant  would  transact 
bis  private  c^lpcems.     But  it  was  well 
known  that  there  were    many    English 
merchants  who  had  realized  large  fortunes 
in  the  City  of  London  by  foreign  com- 
.  merce^  and  who  yet  were  acquainted  with 
no  other  language  than  their  own.     They, 
however,  took  care  to  employ  persons  who 
did  know  the  necewary  foreign  languages, 
And  their  business  went  on  well.    AnoUier 
point  which  had  been  urged    was,    that 
there  existed  in  the  human  mind,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  minds  of  young  open,  a 
disposition  to  idleness  and  sloth,  to  eradi- 
oate  which,  a  powerful  stimulus  was  re- 
quired.   Now  be  had  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  first  principle  in  the  mind  of  man, 
was  to  endeavour  to  do  that  which  would 
advance  his  interests  in  the  world,  and 
.  secure  prosperity  to  himself  and  credit  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.    This 
was  a  principle  upon  which  the  generality 
of  men  acted,  and  it  was,  he  thought,  a 
refutation  of  the  position  assumed  by  the 
hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Hume).    He  would 
not  at  that  late  hour  detain  the  Court  by 
offering   any   further   observations,    but 
would    conclude    with   stating,  that  the 
amendment  had  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Trant,  **  As  a  pupil  of  tlie  learned 
Doctor  (Gilchrist)  he  begged  to  state,  that 
.  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  him  .as  a 
IKeod,  as  well  as  for  his  talents  as  a  roaster 
of  the  Oriental  languages.  But  he  could 
not  help  expressing  bis  surprise  at  hearing 
the  learned  Doctor  sayy  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  leani  the  Uindoostanee  in  India 
without  previous  instruction  here.  Now, 
without  going  out  of  that  Court,  he  could 
adduce  many  instances  in  disproof  of  that 
assertion.  Xbere  were  at  that  moment 
before  him,  many  persons  who  possessed  as 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lap- 
giiagjBs  ar  ijtiB  learned  Doctor  himself—* 
ji*ialicJvwn,  Vci.  XXIII.  No.ld5. 


(Dr.  Gtlobrist  said  acrdss  the  Court,  •*  I 
am  very  gUd  to  hear  it**)   although  their 
knowledge  of  it  did  not  commence  in  this 
country.     He  was  willing  to  bear  Cesti«> 
mony  to  the  great  services  of  bis  learned 
friend,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India, 
but  he  eould  not  for  a  moment  assent  to 
the  propositioii,  that  no  man  oould  ever 
qualify  himself  in  the  language  unless 
h^  began  to  learn  it  in  England.     Not 
being  a  military  man  he  ceuld  not  pr«». 
iend  to  much  experience  in  that  profee- 
aion,  but  he  felt  conrined  that  an  order 
which  would  torn  young  officens  out  of 
the  service  at  a  short  notice,  because  of 
certain  alleged  disqualifications,  would  be 
productive  of  serious  injury  to  the  Com- 
pany's interests  in  India.     From  the  stato- 
ment  of  his  learned  friend  {"Or,  Gilchrist), 
it  would  appear  as  if  be  considered  him- 
self the  only  person  qualified  to  teach  the  * 
Oriental  languages.  Much  as  he  respected 
him  he  could  not  assent  to  that  proposition, 
and  without  meaning  the  slightest  offence, 
he  must  remind  him  of  a  fiict  which  would 
prove  that  however  correctly  Europeans 
might  teach  the  language  as  to  its  rudi- 
ments, they  might  still  be  deficient,  in  that 
correctness  of  pronunciation  which  could 
only  be  attained  by  a  communication  with 
the  natives.     The  learned  Doetor  would 
remember  an  occasion  where  it  was  ob- 
served to  him  that  he  hisiself  taught  the 
language  in  so  refined  a  manner  that  be 
ran  a  risk  of  not  being  understood  by  the 
natives.    The  learned  Doctor,  to  oonvinee 
the  party,  that  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  pronunciation,  called  -his  groom, 
who  was  a  Hindooi  and  gave  him  some 
orders  in  Hindoostanee :  the  groom,  after 
listening  attentively,  and  having  the  order 
repeated  to  him,  begged  to  be  excused  as 
he  did  not  understand  the  Englisli  lan- 
gaage^^Afiich  Laughter^)     From  this  it 
appeared  that  refinement  in  teaching  tho 
Esstern  languages  might  be  carried  too 
far,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  langttagie, 
acquired   in   Europe  did  not  necessarily 
enable  a  man  to  speak  it  intelligibly  in 
India.     He  did  not  mean  to  deny  tlwt  .a 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  i^ery  use^ 
ful,  but  that  he  thought  tliat  a  iobI  for  ks 
promotion  had  carried  his  leanied  friend 
too  far,  and  that  he  looked  to  language 
only  as  a  qualification  for -the  service  of 
the   Company,    whereas    experieoce  liad 
shewn  that  though  always  useAil,  it  was 
not  in  every  case  indispens^le.     He  cofi- 
cluded  by  expressing  his  entire  conqurrence 
in  the  amendment. 

A  Proprietor  said  he  was  unwilling  to 
protract  the  discussion  at  that  late  hour, 
but  he  thought  there  wae  one  observation 
tsi%An  which  oslled  for  an  answer.  It  bad 
been  said,  that  not  one  officer  in  ten  wis 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Hindoos- 
tanee  to  be  able  to  translate  the  aitideaof 
war.  This  statement  had  hitherto  gone 
uocontndtcted*  It  was  true  that  an  hon. 
S  ti  pro- 
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pfoprietor  (Col.  Lushington)  hod  said  that 
the  articles  of  war  were  ali^ady  translated, 
and  that  it  did  not  require  any  knowledge 
of  the  Hindoo  language  for  that  .purpose. 
This,  however,  left  the  fact  where  it  found 
it.  He  contended  that  it  would  be  a  gross 
charge  against  that  Court  to  have  such  a 
charge  go  abroad  unexplained,  if  it  ad- 
mitted of  explanation,  and  if  it  did  not,  it 
was  a  matter  of  serious  accusation  against 
their  executive,  that  not  one  officer  in  ten 
knew  enough  of  the  native  language  to 
translate  the  articles  of  war.  Those  arti- 
cles were  so  simple,  that  tliey  might  be  i& 
easily  acquired  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
an  ignorance  of  them  would  shew  a  most 
deplorable  deficiency  in  the  qualifications 

-of  the  Company *8  ofBcera.  He  repeated 
that  such  a  charge  ought  to  be  contradicted, 

•if  a  contradiction  could  be  given,  and  if  it 
could  not,  it  was  high  time  that  some 
remedy  should  Im  devised.  Ignoramus 
OS  be  was,  he  could  not  pass  it  over  with- 
out remark,  and  he  contended  that  that 
Court  would  be  gp'ossly  negligent  of  their 
duties  if  they  su&rcd  so  glaring  an  evil  to 

•  go  without  a  remedy. 

Col.  Luthmglan^  in  explanation^  ob- 
served that  what  lie  had  before  said  was 
wholly  misunderstood.  An  hon.  proprie- 
tor had  observed,  that  not  one  officer  in 

-ten  was  able  to  translate  the  articles  of 
war.  In  answer  to  that,  he  had  remarked, 
that  the  articles  of  war  were  all  translated ; 
by  which  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 

"was  not  necessary  those  articles  should  be 

'  undentood  by  tlie  officersy-^on  the  con- 

.'trary,  he  meant  that  the  articles  were  so 
simple,  and  were  so  frequently  read  to  the 
troops  in  the  native  language,  (st  least 
once  or  twice  in  every  month)  that  even 
the  least  instructed  officer  must  be  ac- 

-  quainted  with  them,  and  instead  of  one 
officer  in  ten  not  being  able  to  translate 
them,  he  believed  that  ninety-nine  out  of 

-  every  hundred  officers  in  tlie  service,  was 
perfectly  competent  to  the  task. — (Hear, 
hear/) 

Col.  X.  Stanhefpe  said,  lie  entirely  dis- 
agreed with  the  gallant  officer  as  to  the 
■  number  of  officers  who  understood  the 
native  language.  It  was  true,  that  at 
courla-martial  the  judge  advocate  and  the 
interpreter  understood  the  language,  but 
then  the  jury,  that  was  the  officers  who 
were  to  decide  upon  theT  merits  of  the  case, 
were  he  believed,  in  most  instances,  totally 
ignorant  of  it. 

Col.  Luddngtofi  said,  that  no  European 
officer  could  be  on  a  court-martial  for  the 
irial  of  a  native  soldier. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  rose  to  reply  :  he  began  by 
observing  that,  as  to  the  hon.  Chairman's 
alleged  ignorance  of  the  native  languagi?, 
he  could  readily  excuse  it,  because  be  had 
not  professed  any  particular  acquaintance 
with  it.  At  the  same  time,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  impute  blame  to  the  hon. 
director  for  his  ignoraiKe  ef  Hindoostanec, 


he  could  not  avoid  adducing  that  igno* 
ranee  as  an  illustration  of  hw  argnmcnt. 
•The  bon.  Oiairntan  had  risefi  to  very  high 
rank  in  the  army,  and  he  (Dr.  Gilchrist) 
was  willing  to  admit,  that  that  rank  was 
not  greater  than  his  merit?,  but  he  had 
attained  it  without  that  knowledge  of  the 
native  language,  which  would  perhsiis 
have  enabl^  him  to  translate  the  articles 
of  war.  He  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  hid  translated 
the  articles  of  war  at  Bengal,  and  that  in 
so  simple  a  manner,  that  even  the  least 
intelligetit  could,  #ith  a  very  little  appli- 
cation f  make  themselves  master  of  them. 
In  these  there  was  no  difficulty,  but  sup- 
pose any  new  article  should  be  added  with 
which  parties  were  not  acquainted  ;  whr^ 
he  supposed  there  was  not  one  officer  in 
ten  in  the  service  who  coold  translate  or 
even  understand  it.  Hiis  be  repeated, 
and,  would  stand  to,  whatever  were  the 
consequences.  He  would  even  say,  that 
if  the  trial  were  made  of  any  ten  officers  iit 
the  service,  it  would  be  found  that  more 
than  one,  if  even  one  could  translate  any 
new  article  into  the  native  language^ 
(unless  indeed  it  was  some  officer  who 
bad  studied  under  him.) — {A  lavgk.)-^ 
The  hon.  Cliairman  had  called  him  a 
visionary  and  an  enthusiast.  He  was 
neither  surprised  nor  annoyed  at  such 
language.  While  in  India,  he  passed  for 
a  mad  Doctor,  all  the  time  he  was  there. 
Those  who  were  anxious  to  lessen  him  in 
the  estimation  of  others,  and  to  make  it 
be'  believed,  tliat  he  was  unable  to  convey 
instruction  to  others,  circulated  the  re- 
port that  he  was  a  madman ;  yet  mad  as 
be  was,  he  did  more  good  than  all  tbefr 
learned  men  put  togethir.  He  nieftnt  on 
the  ground  of  utility,  and  one  ounce  of 
that  was  better  than  a  thousund  learned 
speculations.  Mad  and  visionary,  and 
enthusiast  as  he  might  be  represented, 
still  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny  his 
merit  in  this  respect.  His  hon.  fHend 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  noticed  those  attacks 
upon  him,  but  for  his  own  part  they  gaVie 
him  >'o  concern,  and  he  therefore  *'  passed 
by  them  as  the  idle  wind  which  he  regarded 
not."  His  character  could  not  be  affected 
by  such  imputations.  It  would  stand 
untarnished,  long  after  he  and  the  hon. 
Chairman,  and  oil  who  heard  him,  should 
have  passed  away  and  been  laid  quietly  in 
their  graves.  Posterity  would,  he  was 
sure,  do  him  justice,  if  it  were  denied  to 
him  in  the  present  generation.  As  to  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  his  hon.  fHeild 
and  pupil  (Mr.  Trant)  ofhis  being  unable 
to  give  the  correct  pronunciation,  and  of 
being  misunderstood  by  some  of  the  na- 
tives in  consequence,  he  begged  moat 
positively  to  deny  that  any  such  circum- 
stance ever  took  place.  He  had  no  recol- 
lection whatever  of  it,  and  had  such  an 
occurrence  happened  it  was  certain  that  it 
wotild  not  have  slipped  his  memory.  He 
would  before  he  sat  down  explain  the  only 

circum- 
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circttOMtance  which  he  suppoMcl  could 
Imve  given  rite  to  so  ridiculous  a  story. 
His  iMn.  friend  (Mr.  'XVam)  seemed  to 
inBinuate  that  he  {Dr.  Gildirist)  had 
been  fishing  for  his  vote  on  this  oc- 
-oasion.  Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd 
than  such  an  insinuation  ?  What !  fish 
for  his  vote,  who  was  himself  endea- 
vouring to  become  a  director?  Why  it 
would  be  folly  in  him  to  ask  the  vote,  and 
it  would  be  downright  madness  in  his  hon. 
friend  to  give  it — ^for  one  vote  in  his  (Dr. 
Gik;brist*b)  support,  and  against  the  di- 
rector, ^ would  be  quite  enough  to  exclude 
his  hon.  friend  fur  ever  from  any  chance  of 
a  seat  within  the  bar. — (Hear  and  a  laugh.) 
He  would  indeed  deserve,  in  some  respect, 
tlie  appellation  of  ^'  mad"  if  he  could 
have  asked  for  his  boa.  friend's  vote  under 
such  ciirunurta»cea.  But  the  fact  was  he 
iiad  aof  sought  for  it  in  suay  other  manner 
than  that  in  which  he  solicited  thesuflrages 
of  other  lion,  proprietors,  that  was  by  ikiriy 
and  publicly  submitting  his  propositions 
for  their  considentioo  and  leaving  them  to 
decide  on  them  as  they  should  think  pro- 
per.  He  would  now  say  a  word  in  expla- 
tiatioo  i^  the  anecdote  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  so  facf  iiously  told  of  him,  but 
which  be  must  say  wras  altogether  uu- 
Ibundad  in  fact.  lie  had  before  remarked^ 
that  when  he  was  in  India,  .  some  of 
the  Jargonisit  gave  out  that  he  was  unable 
to  U>ach  the  native  language,  or  commu- 
nicate tlie  oor^t  pronunciation.  This  was 
fione  with  a  view  to  detract  from  any 
merit  he  possessed,  and  to  dissuade  others 
from  resorting  to  him  for  instruction.  The 
story  he  wad  going  to  mention  was  this  :-— 
He  on  one  occasion,  happened  to  be  with 
aome  friends,  and  was  the  caterer  of  the 
party :  one  day,  in  giving  directions  for 
dinner,  he  ordered  among  other  th.ngs  a 
young  kid  to  be  brought  to  him  lh>m  the 
market.  Some  wags  of  his  acquaintance, 
wbo  wfahed  to  have  a  joke  at  his  espence, 
went  after  the  man  and  told  him  that  it 
was  a  pig  he  wanted  instead  of  a  kid. 
The  man  obeyed  the  l^st  order,  and  to  his 
(  Or.  Gilchrist's)  gre  it  surprise,  he  heard 
the  grunting  of  a  young  pig  when  he  ex- 
pected to  have  found  a  kid,  and  tliey 
wished  to  persuade  him  that  the  mistake 
aroiie  from  his  own  mode  of  giving  the 
order.  It  was  clear,  however,  to  any  per- 
ton  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
■language,  that  he  could  not  have  made 
the  mistake  of  a  kid  for  a  pig,  because  the 
words  in  the  native  language  of  India 
were  totally  dissimilar.  The  joke,  however, 
auch  as  it  was,  got  abroad,  and  in  its  pro- 
gresa,  owing  to  the  kind  additions  of  some 
of  his  very  kind  friends,  was  at  last  swel- 
led into  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  so 
amusingly  told  to  the  court  by  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  IVant).  Those  who  knew  his 
method  of  teaching  would  admit  that  he 
taught  the  Hindoostanee^  not  as  it  was 
spoken  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  but  as 


it  was  known  amongst  the  best  informed. 
He  did  not  teach  the  Billingsgate  of  the 
language.  He  tauglit  in  the  purity  with 
which  it  would  be  spoken  at  court.  The 
vulgarisms  into  which  persons  not  very 
carefully  instructed  were  apt  to  fall,  were 
very  numerous.  He  could  mention  a  va- 
riety of  instances  in  which  mistakes  of 
this  kind  were  made.  (Here  the  learned 
proprietor  mentioned  several  words  of  the 
Hiudoostauee,  as  they  were  generally  but 
improperiy  pronounced,  adding  their  cor- 
rect pronunciation.)  An  hon.  proprietor 
had  found  fault  with  what  he  (Dr.  Gil- 
christ) had  termed  the  subserviency  of  hon. 
members  of  tlie  Court  of  Piroprietors  to  the 
views  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  repeat- 
ed tlie  charge,  and  lie  had  seen  and  could  ad- 
duce many  instances  of  such  subserviency. 

Mr.  Carruthen  expressed  a  hope  tlmt  the 
learned  proprietor  would  not  make  any 
personal  allu&iona. 

Dr.  GUchmt  said,  lie  spoke  generally 
and  he  would  repeat  the  charge.  Was  it 
not  a  proof  of  the  subserviency  of  the  pro- 
prietors as  a  body,  that  he  was  six  weeks 
before  he  could  get  his  notice  of  motion 
aigocd  by  tlie  proper  number,  in  order  to 
have  the  court  made  Special  for  its  discus- 
sion.— One  man  on  being  asked,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  sign  it,  but  then  he  had 
a  son  who  was  going  out  to  India,  and  for 
whom  he  expected  a  coromissioq,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  prejudice  the  directors 
against '  him  by  voting  for  his  motion. 
Another  expected  a  writership  for  a  fnend 
of  his,  and  he  could  not  think  of  putting 
his  name  to  a  notice  which  he  knew  would 
disoblige  the  directors.  A  third  had  some 
otlier  excuse,  and  so  on  with  many. — 
Now  what  was  this  but  subserviency  to 
the  directors,  from  the  fear  that  they  would 
visit  their  displeasure  upon,  by  witbolding 
their  patronage  from,  those  mho  opposed 
their  wishes  ?  But  if  any  further  proof 
%v*ere  wanting  of  the  aubservieucy  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  influence  of  the  di- 
rectors  over  their  votes,  would  it  not  be 
furnished  by  the  house  lists  in  the  election 
of  directors,  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  went  out  by  rotation.  Were  not  such 
•lists  publicly  circulated,  and  were  they 
not  almos»t  invariably  adopted  hy  the  pro- 
prietors. However,  lie  for  one  would  set 
himself  against  such  lists  fearless  of  the 
consequences  and  on  every  occasion  he 
weuld  continue  to  oppose  them  though  lie 
should  perish  in  the  attempt.  (Hear!  and 
laughter.)  It  luul  been  imputed  to  him 
that  he  had  found  fault  with  the  regula- 
tions respecting  tlie  qualification  of  officers, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  the 
system  of  proscription.  This  was  not  the 
fact,  bis  objection  was  not  to  the  regula- 
tions but  to  tlie  circumstance,  that  they 
were  not  carried  -into  effect.  He  was  borne 
out  in  his  allegationi  on  tliis  heid,  by  the 
fact,  that  tlie  senior  subaltern  was  in  most 
cases  thp  iuteqireter.     He  had  never  for  a 

3  L  :^  moment 
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jtkomtnt  BftMBt  to  contend,  thiit  Ungmge 
alone  would  be  a  8uflici«4t  qualification  for 
an  officer  going  out  to  India.     It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  such  a  diing.    Thero 
were  of  course  many  other  things  which 
were  necessary  to  constitute  bis  qualifl(ea<« 
tions,  but  what  he  eoUtended  was,    that 
without  a  knowledge  of   the  knguage; 
many  other  qualifications  would  be  much 
diminished  in  Tslue,   and  some  of  them 
would  be  rendered  altogether  oaeless  in 
the  Company's  service.     If  the  Company 
bad  provpernl    notwithstanding  the  great 
deficiency  of  many  of  its  officers,  in  the 
necessary  qualifications  of   language    be 
would  contend  that  it  bad  prospered  in 
spite  of  those  disadvantages ;  and  therefore 
such  prosperity  could  not  be  urged  as  an 
argument  in  fkvour  of  the  continuance  of 
a  system  admitted  to  be  bad*     Ht  would 
stake  his  existence  on  the  tnct  that  if  tha 
Court  adopted  his  resolutions,  tbey  would 
in  one  year  have  500  persons  properly 
qualified,  as  to  language,  to  fill  sttuationa 
in  the  Company's 'service  as  cadets.     Let 
but  the  proper  encouragements  be  held 
ont,  and  they  would  soon  aee  the  advan* 
tage  taken  of  them  by  our  public  schools. 
There  were,    as  had   been  already  men- 
tioned, thirty  or  forty  establishments,  where 
the  Oriental  languages  would  be  taught,  in 
several  of  which  instructions  in  it  were 
already  given.     There  was  an  establish* 
ment  at  Exeter,  where  Occidental  educa. 
tion  was  given,  but  in  which  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  inoculate  them  with  a  taste 
for  Oriental  literature  as  welL  Much  good 
as  must  be  apparent  from  hia  plans,  to 
any  persons  who  would  look  npon  them 
without  the  eye  of  prejudice,  still  be  des- 
paired of  seeing  them  adopted,  knowing 
as  he  did  that  the  adoption  would  have  the 
.(^fiect  of  limiting  the  patronage  of  the  hon* 
gentlemen  within  the  bar.     In  that  case, 
Uiey  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
appointing  a  raw  boy,  who  scarcely  knew 
any  thing,  beyond  tbe  A  B  C  of  his  own 
language,  tp  a  situation  in  a  country,  of 
the  language  of  which  he  was  altogether 
ignorant.  —  Appointments   of   this    kind 
.r  which  looked  as  if  the  offices  were  made 
ior  the  men,  and  not  tbe  men  for  the  offi- 
ces) would  soon  be  at  end,  if  his  plans 
were  adopted,  and  instead  of  appointing 
a  raw  and  ignorant  youth  to  the  command 
of  troops,  who   were  as  ignorant  of  his 
language  as  he  was  of  tlieirs,  they  would 
bave  only  persons  who  were*  qualified  by 
.previous  study  to  fill  the  impdrtant  stations 
to  which  they  might  be  appointed  on  their 
.arrival    in   India. ~ Among  otlier    things 
which  he  had  to  regret  on  this  oocasioo 
was  that  of  having  been  much  misunder- 
stood (he  did  not  suppose  wilfully  so)  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  It  had  been  attributed 
to  him  to  have  maintained  tbe  opinion,  that, 
unless  a  man  underwent  a  previous  instruc- 
tion in  the  Ijindooelanee  in  this  country,  it 
would  be  impossible  fur  him  to  acquire  it  in 


India.  He  denied  having - 
of  any  audi  argoment.  What  ha  said  w«*, 
that  many  of  the  diffieutties  of-  tba  lan- 
gtiage  would  be  ivmoved  by<  imtmtf  on 
hete ;  that  it  would  be  mora  difficult  to 
learn  it  in  India,  if  some  previous  instruc- 
tion were  not  received  in  this  country; 
lliere  miglit  be  instances  as  exceptieiis  to 
this,  and  he  mentioned  himself  as  one 
{Hear  I  and  laughter,)  He  did  notmian 
to  say  titers  were  not  several  others;  for 
he  would  not  pretend  to  think  that  othera 
might  not  have  seal  and  ability  for  acqaaring 
the  language  equal  to  his  own.  But  tbosa 
exceptions  did  not  detract  from  the  general 
principle  he  had  maintained,  ttet  tbe 
difficulties  of  acquiring  it  wera  incraased 
by  not  learning  the  eleofientB  of  it  in  tiib 
country.  He  had  now,  he  believed,  ad- 
verted to  all  th«  topics  wMcfa  had  bean 
urged  against  him ;  he  would  not,  then- 
fore.  Anther  trespass  on  the'  indulgenee  of 
the  court  (JETiwr,  keer/) ;  bat,  in  condud- 
ing,  would  express  a  bope«  that  the  cont 
would  give  to  his  propositions  thtft  serious 
attention  which  their  importance  required. 
The  question  was  now  pot  frorothe chair. 

Ihe  original  resolutions  and  the  amend- 
ment having  been  read,  the  amendoaent 
was  put  and  adopted,  as  the  main  ques- 
tion, by  a  considerable  majority,  only  six 
hands  having  been  held  up  in  support  of 
the  original  motion. 

The  amendment  having  thua  been  aub- 
stituted  for  the  resolutions,  was  put  and 
adopted  by  a  majority  equal  to  the  ftmner, 
only  six  votes  being  given  against  it. 

▲SMSTANT-SUa^SON   AT    CHATHAM* 

Mr.  Poynder  now  loee,  and  said,  ha 
vrislied  to  give  a  notice  of  motiott,  bnt  ha 
was  interrupted  by 

The  CkaimutHf  who  said,  that  it  was 
necessary  in>  the  first  place,  to  dispostt  of 
tbe  business  for  which  the  conit  had  tsaen 
convened.  He  then  stated,  that  tUa  cotirt 
had  been  made  /urther  qaedal  for  tlie  fnir* 
pose  of  considering  a  resoltttton  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  of  the  97th  of  Jaouaiy 
18S7,  appointing  Mr.  Robert  Elliott,  4br- 
raerlyofthe  Company's  maritime  anrioe^ 
to  the  sitoation  of  assistanti^urgaon  to  the 
Company's  military  depftt,  at  Cbathna* 
with  a  salary  of  ;£^dOO  a-year,  and  tm  sJ. 
lowance  for  bcHisa-rent,  Ac, ;  but  with  tfaa 
understanding,  that  iA  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  surgeon  in  the  depdt,  the 
Bucoesston  must  not  be  looked  to  aaamaft* 
ier  of  ooune  by  Mr.  Elliott,  but  be  sub- 
ject to  any  regulations  which  the  court  may 
make  on  that  occasion. 

The  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Diraeton 
having  been  read,  it  was  moved  that  it  be 
approved. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  as  he  had  not  read 
the  papers  left  open  for  the  inspectioQ  of 
the  proprietors  on  -this  sufaject,  he  was 
anxious  to  know  from  the  fat>n,  chainiMii, 
whether  there  was  at  prtieiH  a'  tuvgnoo 
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Teaidtnt  at  the  CompMij's  depdc  at  Chat- 
hauft ;  aod,  ako,  what  numbcir  of  pcnons 
were  usually  kept  there  ? 

The  Chairman  eatpremcd  bie  regivt,  that 
the  hoQ.  proprietor  had  not  seen  the  papers, 
as  they  would  have  conveyed  to  him  fully 
the  infortuation  he  now  sought.  The  re* 
solution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was 
adopted,  on  the  report  of  the  surgeon, 
•eancdoned  by  the  commanding-oiiicer,  at 
the  dep^  There  was  a  surgeon  resident 
-•t  the  dep^  but  the  duty  had  become  too 
much  for  one  medical  officer  to  attend  to ; 
for  instance,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
'in  the  daas  of  persons  firom  which  the 
Company  principally  drew  its  recruits* 
there  would  be  that  attention  to  their 
health,  which  might  be  expected  tirom 
persons  of  more  regular  faabte.  The  con- 
•  aequenoe  was,  that  many  of  those  who 
eame  to  the  depdt  were  found  to  be  in 
that  state  of  -health,  which,  though  it  did 
not  render  them  unfit  for  service,  required 
much  immediate  care  and  attention,  fhere 
were,  sometimes,  as  many  as  seventy  per- 
sons IB  the  hospital  at  one  time  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  that  one  surgeon  could  continue 
-to  give  diem  efficient  attention  without 
some  assbtance,  especially  as  the  presence 
of  a  medical  officer  was  also  required  on 
the  embarkation  oi  the  recruits  for  India. 
It  would  be  admitted,  that  the  care  of  the 
health  of  the  men  was  a  most  important 
<luty-  on  the  part  of  the  Company ;  and 
that  no  assistance  should  be  withheld 
which  its  fulfilment  required. 

Mr.  ffume  was  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation. All  he  was  desirous  of  on 
this  Occasion  was,  that  the  appointment  of 
•the  assitrsnt-surgeoB  might  not  be  made 
•the  means  of  rendering  the  place  of  the 
surgeon  a  sinecure. 

The  CfcrtiriiiflM   assured  the  hoo.  pro- 
prietor, that  notliing  eouid  be  more  foreign 
tfmm  the  Intentions  of  the  Court  of  Ditec- 
ton  than  any  such  wish. 

CeA.  Z.  AamAope  said,  he  would  o1]fject 
to  Ita  appointment.  As  a  miHtaiy  man, 
ha  would  say,  that  tu  his  opinion,  seventy 
man  ill,  as  tiia  hon*  chainosan  had  stated, 
wars  not  too  many  for  the  care  of  one 
eurgeOD  i  but  if  any  such  assistant  were 
vaquired,  be  thought  be  ought  to  be  taken 
ftvm  the  Oompaay's  own  service. 

The  daaraum.^Tbe  gentleman  ap- 
pointed did  belong  to  the  Company's  ser- 


Capt.  Jfof/leW  understood  this  gantla- 
nan  belongira  to  the  Cosopany's  commer- 
cial marine.  Now  ha  wished  to  have  some 
few  paints  connected  with  this  subject  ez- 
phttnad  to  him.  First,  he  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  owners  of  the  ships  in  die 
oommeraal  marine,  appointed  the  sur- 
«Bons  in  the  first  instance ;  for  if  they  did, 
oe  thought  they  could  not  be  considered  as 
smfgeoBs  belonging  to  the  Company;  or 
did  the  owners  appoint,  asd  the  Company 
•pi^  than  aAst.  .  Ha  also  wished  to  kjwif 


what  len^  of  sendee  was  rsquiied  in  the 
oommetcial  marine,  before  a  man  was  raised 
from  assbtant -surgeon  to  the  rank  of  sur- 
geon. If  the  surgeons  of  the  commercial 
marine  did  not  belong  to  the  Company's 
service,  in  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  service,  he  thought  tl^ 
appointment  in  question  ought  to  be  given 
to  some  of  our  own  surgeons.  There  werp 
many  of  our  surgeons  who  returned  from 
India  In  that  state  of  emb»rrassment|  thai 
they  would  l>e  glad  to  accept  of  tliis  ap- 
pointment at  half  the  salary  that  had  been 
mentioned* 

The  Chairman  said,  he  had  always  con- 
sidered, and,  indeed,  he  bad  never  hearfl 
to  the  contrary^  that  the  surgeons  belong- 
ing to  the  commercial  marine  were  to  ha 
regarded  as  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
In  the  present  case,  the  gentleman  apf> 
pointed  had  suffered  from  the  dSects  of  th^ 
climato  of  the  east,  and,  if  high  testimo- 
nials to  character  and  professional  skill  en^ 
titled  an  individual  to  consideration,  JSktt. 
Elliott  was  fully  entitled  to  it.  Some  ^f 
those  testimonials  would  be  read  to  the 
court  if  it  were  desired. 

Capt.  Maxfidd  said,  one  of  his  questions 
yet  remained  without  answer.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  surgeons  of  the  coin- 
merdal  marine  were  appointed  by  the 
Company,  or  by  the  owners  of  the  ships  ? 

The  Chairfnan  answered,  that  they  were 
nominated,  originally,  by  the  owners,  but 
they  were  examined,  and  iheir  appoints    ' 
meot  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  tba 
Company. 

Capt.  Maxfidd'^'*  Then,  am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  adopted  by  you,  but 
that  afVerwar^s,  at  the  end  of  a  voyage^ 
they  may  go  where  they  please,  and  when 
they  please  ?" 

Tbe  CAatrmen.— ^<  No,  indeed,  you  mf 
to  understand  no  such  thing  firom  what  I 
have  said,  but  quite  the  contrary.** 

Mr.  S,  Dbcm  observed,  that  after  what 
had  fallen  from  tba  hon.  chairman,  Aaas 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  qualificatioiis  ot 
the  gentleman  appointed.  The  only  doubt 
he  had  on  the  motion  was,  wbcther  Ibr  a 
genUcman  so  qualified,  and  whose  health 
had  been  impaired  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, the  salary  and  allowance  mentioned 
were  not  too  small. 

Dr.  GUckfUi  asked,  was  the  head  sur- 
geon  belonging  to  the  Company's  military 
service? 

Mr.  }Kigram  defended  the  appotntseat 
of  an  assistant-surgeon  at  the  depdt,  on  tha 
ground  of  necessity.  The  head  surgeon 
at  the  dep6t  had  been  a  military  surgeon. 
His  salary  was,  he  believed,  £500  a.>year. 

Dr.  GUehriMt  asked,  whether  be  had  any 
private  practice  ? 

The  Chairman  replied,  that  his  practiaa 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  depdt. 

Tlie  motion  was  now  put,  and  carried 
in  tba  affirmative,  without  a  dissantisnt 
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backward  and  Btatioaaiy  oooditioa ;  yet,  to 
civilizud  Kurupe  it  would  prove  fala!, 
because  lier  GownimenLsaud  society  would 
biiik  to  a  level  with  the  preponder&tiug 
power,  and  iusure  to  her  a  daxk  futurity 

<*  4.  lliat  under  these  circuini>taQces 
tliis  Court  of  Proprietors  earuciitly  recom- 
mends tlie  Court  of  Diruciors  to  consult 
his  Majesty's  enlightened  uiini»ters  as  to 
tlie  miliiary  and  diploaiatic  course  whiclt, 
in  concert  witli  France  and  Austria,  they 
should  pursue  to  check  tlie  march  into 
Persia  of  the  hardy  soldiers  of  the  good 
|ind  active  autocrat  Nicholas," 

The  Cfiainnan  observed,  that  it  was  the 
privilege  of  tlie  bon.  and  gallant  officer,  »t 
it  was  that  of  every  member  of  tbe  Court 
to  submit  wliat  h^  thought  proper  io  tite 
consideration  of  ^Mi  proprietors— but  witli 
the  higliest  respect  for  the  gallant  officer, 
be  thought  that  tlie  introduction  of  the  se- 
cond motion,  of  which  be  had  given  notice, 
would  be  extremely  injudicious  at  the 
pre^nt  time,  and  would  be  calculated  to 
do  much  more  liarm  than  good.  He  was 
sure  it  was  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer's 
intention  to  do  good,  and  such  being  tlie 
case^  be  put  it  to  him  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject a  little  more,  and  lie  waa  certain,  that 
on  farther  reflection,  he  would  perceive 
that  nothing  could  be  more  injudicious 
than  the  step  he  proposed  to  take. 

Col.  L.  Stanhope  said,  he  felt  much 
obliged  for  the  suggestion  thrown  out 
from  the  cliair.  He  would  certainly  give 
the  subject  serious  consideration  before  tlys 
n^xt  general  Court,  and  if  it  should  appear 
to  him  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  struck 
tlie  hon.  Chairman,  lie  certainly  JTQuld 
attend  to  that  suggestion.  In  the  meaa 
time  he  would  allow  it  io  stand  as  a  notice 
for  the  next  Court* 


THE    PftBSfl   IN    INDIA. 

Col.  L.  Stanhojie  said,  he  had  two  no- 
tices of  motions,  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
proprietoi's,  at  the  next  general  court,  llie 
first  motion  of  which  he  would  give  notice, 
was  to  tliis  effect  \  — 

"  That  as  the  King  of  England's  most 
upright  and'  learned  Chief  justice.  Sir 
Edward  West,  and  his  Majesty's  Judges, 
Sir  Ralph  Rice  and  Sir  Charles  Chambers, 
have  declared  in  open  Court  at  Bombay, 
ihat  the  licensing  of  the  press  in  that  set- 
tlement is  unlawful  and  inexpedient,  and 
luive,  therefore,  refused  to  register  tlie 
Calcutta  regulations  :  and  as  no  censor 
existed  during  the  rule  of  W.  Hastings, 
'Lord  Comwallis  or  Sir  John  Shore ;  and 
as  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  after  having 
lieat  down  tlie  Mahratta  confederacy,  did 
on  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  metropolis, 
sacrifice  the  upstart  monster,  and  set  the 
public  mind  at  liberty ;  and  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning, when  President  of  tlie  Board  of 
Control,  pr  vented  shackles  from  being 
again  fastened  on  the  press,  and  was 
thanked  by  this  Court  for  bis  wise  admi- 
nistration ;  and  as  no  legal  restraints  on 
writing,  under  either  naUve  or  European 
Governments,  were  ever  till  of  late,  enact, 
ed,  except  under  the  frightful  inquisition 
at  Goa ;  this  Court  doth  implore  the  Court 
of  Directors  not  to  extend  this  base  mo- 
nopoly over  the  mind,  this  curse  to  Bora- 
bay.  By  enthroning  the  licenser  in  that 
presidency,  they  would  make  Great  Bri- 
tain guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  depriv- 
ing 180,000,000  of  her  own  subjects  of  a 
blessing,  which  she  has  promoted  in  Por- 
tugal, and  in  South  America. 

WAR   BETWEEN    RUSSIA    AND   PERSIA. 

CoL  X.  Stanhope  said  that  the  sccoud 
motion  which  it  was  his  intention  to  bring 
forward',  would  be  to  this  effiect. 

**  1.  That  England,  by  the  treaty  of 
Gulistan,  and  by  abandoning  tlie  wise 
measures  .of  Sir  j.  Malcolm,  in  training 
a  portion  of  Persia's  troops  to  discipline, 
and  placing  bur  fortresses  and  passes  in  a 
state  of  defence,  has  laid  that  country 
open  totheaH-powerful  legions  of  Russia. 

**  2.  lliat  Constantinople,  on  tiie  Asi. 
atic  and  defenceless  side,  is  thereby  en- 
•dangered ;  and  British  India,  unsupported 
by  die  talents,  tlie  loyalty,  and  the  valour 
of  colonists,  and  having  no  public,  could 
with  difficulty  oppose  .with  he^  valiant 
M^Mys  Uie  simultaneous,  persevering,  and 
wide-spreading  attack  of  a  swarm  of  Cos- 
aaeks,  Persians,  Sieks,  Malirattas,  and 
Burmese)  backed  by  a  small  corps  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  which  wpuld  find 
magazines,  fortresses,  cannon,  and  gold 
on  the  field  of  their  exploits. 

*'  S.  Hiat  though  the  conquesU  of  Rus- 
aia,  flt>m  tlie  germ  of  improvement  con- 
tained in  her  iiiatitiuions,  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Asiatic  world  in  its  present 


BURNING  OF  HINDOO  WIDOWS. 

Mr.  PoyfM/«r  gave  notice,  that  at  the 
next  general  Court,  he  would  submit  the 
following  motion  :— 

<*  lliat  this  Coiurt,  taking  into  cousidera- 
tion  the  continuance  of  human  sacrifices  in 
India,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  tlie  case  of  all 
rites  or  ceremonies  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  paternal 
Government  to  interpose  for  their  preven- 
tion; and  therefore  recommends  to  the 
hon.  Court  of  Directors  to  transmit  such 
instructions  to  India  9a  that  Court  may 
.deem  most  expedient  for  accomplishing 
tliis  object,  consistent  with  all  practicable 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives.** 

BOMBAY    MARINE* 

Capt.  Maxjield  said,  that  he  had  sent  in 
a  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Company's  Marine,  in  a  letter  addressed 
■to  the  Court  of  JXrectors,  and  signed  by 
two  proprietors,  with  a  request  that  the 
Court  might  be  made  special  for  its  dis- 
cussion, llie  Court  had  the  power  of 
making  any  Court  special  for  any  parti- 
cular discussion,  on  the  requisition  of  two 
proprietors,  but  in  the  present  case  the 

Court 
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Couit  of  DIreetart  rook  no  notice  o(  iho  cauM  ihnj  thought  thai  courae  would  tend 

■pplication.     He  niibed  now  to  give  no-  to  defeat  what  lie  niipposed  wai  the  bon. 

tice,  that  be  would  introduce  ihe  lubjecl  at  praprimor'a  own  object,  namely,  the  m- 

tbe  next  Quarterly  Court  pectaliility  and  efficiency  of  the  Bombay 

The   t  hairman    obserred,  that    it    wn  Marine.      It  would  not  be  prudent  to  aU 

coni|ietentto  the  bon.  member  to  giTc  the  lempt  the  aTtainment  of  meaiurea  calcu. 

Dotice  ir  he    bo  pleaied,    but  hii  motion  Uted  to  promote  that  abject  by  a  public 

must  come  on  ahcr  the   other  mationi  of  discunion  in  thii  Court, 
whieb  notice  had  been  already  given.      As  Col.  L.  Stanlmpe  aaiii,  that  he  wii  one 

to  tlie  Court  of  Directors  not  having  made  of  the  penona  who  aigncd  the  letter  to  the 

the  Court  special  at  the  rcqoiailion  of  two  directors,   and  he  wu  lurpriied  no  notice 

proprietors,  it  wu  in  their  ditcntiop  to  do  bad  been  taken  of  it. 
BO  or  not,  and  tbey  bad  not  done  »,  he~  'llie  Court  mdjoumed  at  half-pan  ux. 
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ON  SLAVERY  IN  THE  iLAST. 

Thb  acquisition  by  man  of  a  right  of  property  in  bis  fellow,  would  appear, 
upon  a  hasty  consideration  of  the  subject^  to  be  ao  unnatural  abuse  of  power, 
which  could  originate  only  in  a  very  debased  and  demoralized  state  pf  society : 

God  gave  us  only  over  beast,  flih,  fowl, 
Dominion  absolute ;  tbst  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation  :  but  nian  oyer  men 
He  made  not  lord ;  such  title  to  himself 
Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free. 

The  relation  of  master  and  slave  may,  however,  be  discovered  in  the  earliest 
records  which  we  possess  of  the  customs  of  antiquity ;  we  can  trace  it,  indeed, 
almost  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world. 

A  little  calm  reflection  will  induce  us  to  conclude  with  Dr.  Paley,*  that, 
abstracted  from  the  circumstances  attending  negro  slavery  in  the  western 
hemisphere  (to* which  he  was  a' decided  enemy),  the  existence  of  this  relation 
ia  not  totally  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nature. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  property  is  conceived  amongst 
men,  who  renounce,  for  the  sake  of  it,  the  right  of  joint  possession,  suited 
only  to  a  primitive  state  of  society,  there  must  be  many  individuals  who  are 
either  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  keep  pace  with  others  in  industry,  or  to  make 
equal  efforts  for  securing  the  means  of  satisfying  their  wants.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  dependent  upon  others  for  subsistence,  and,  rather  thanBtarve, 
would  be  ready  to  barter  their  liberty,  the  only  equivalent  they  could  ofibr, 
for  food,  for  clothing,  for  shelter,  and  (or. protection.  This  ispo^  perbapa 
the  earliest,  source  of  slavery. 

Another  cause  is  to  be  fbund  in  wars  amongst  early  nations.  Prisoners 
tikcn  in  battle,  or  people  wh^'submitted  to  their  enemy,  were  considered  to 

^-v.  be 
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be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tictora,  who,  in  place  of  slaughtering  them,  adopted 
the  more  humane  expedient  of  compelling  them  to  a  state  of  servitude,  or  in 
the  ancient  phrase,  **  led  them  into  captivity."  This  latter  argument  for 
enslaving  captives  has  been  admitted  even  by  later  and  more  enlightened  peo* 
pie,  and  recognized  by  lawyers  as  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations.  Jure 
gentium{9SLy8  Justinian) *  term  noti  sunt  qtii  ab  hotHbui  capiwUur  ;  and  Sextos 
Pompeius  derives  the  term  wancepsi  or  slave,  from  manu  capUur/Y  one  who 
is  tliken  by  an  enemy. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  abundant  evidence  that  domestic  slavery  was 
known  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  that  it  was  perpetuated  on  the  descendants 
of  those  who  were  **  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,*'^  even  so  early  as 
the  era  of  Abraham,  3700  years  ago.  A  later  example,  in  the  time  ai 
Joseph,  who  purchased  all  the  land  of  £«gypt  and  the  people  upon  it,  who 
tendered  themselves  to  Pharoah  for  bread,  because  of  the  famine,  must  be 
familiar  to  the  reader.^ 

"^  The  Mosaical  law  lays  down  express  rules  with  regard  to  the  purchase  and 
the  treatment  of  slaves.  ||  They  were  to  be  purchased  of  the  heathen  round 
about,  and  of  the  strangers  that  dwelt  in  Israel.  A  Hebrew,  though  he 
might  sell  himself  (through  want)  to  a  Hebrew,  was  not  to  be  regarded  na  a 
bond-servant,  but  as  a  hired  servant,,  and  only  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  unless 
he  rejected  his  emancipation,  when  he  became,  after  certain  forms,  a  servant 
for  ever.  The  treatment  of  these  slaves  appears  to  have  been  extremely  mild; 
the  master  was  divested  of  power  over  the  life  and  members  of  his  bond-man, 
and  if  he  refused  him  sustenance  and  protection,  he^  in  eflfect,  gave  him  his 
liberty. 

Ample  proof  is  to  be  found  in  profane  history  of  the  prevalence  of  slavery 
throughout  all  the  early  eastern  nationq,  from  whence  it  descended  to  the  agte 
of  classical  antiquity.  Herodotus  t  speaks  of  the  practice  amongst  the  ancient 
Persians,  of  reducing  conquered  nations  to  servitude;  Xenophon**  intimates 
that  slavery  existed  in  Media,  Persia,  Bactria,  Caria,  Cilicia,  and  generally 
throughout  Assyria,  Arabia  and  Syria ;  and  Homer  not  only  refers  to  Egypt 
and  Cyprus  as  the  usual  niarts  for  slaves  in  his  time,  but  mentions  the  arrivid 
of  a  fleet  from  Lemnos,  during  the  Trojan  war,  which  bartered  for  wine^ 
(amongst  other  articles  of  traffic)  slaves — ^perhaps  the  earliest  recorded  in* 
stance  of  marine  dave-trading : 

,  The  term  used  in  this  passage  for  ^  slaves  "  is  decisive  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  condition..  The  term  icvX»iy  commonly  employed,  which  implies  a  ser« 
vant,  is  demonstrative  of  the -fact  that  domestic  offices  were  usually  discharged 
by  individuals  m  a  mancipated  state.  Parkhurst  derives  the  latter  term  from 
the  Hebrew  root  bl»  which  denotes  a  state  of  exhaustion ;  and  in  those  pas> 
sages  tt  where  the  words  tlbl  and  rVlhl  occur,  and  which  are  rendered  in 
•ur  version  **  the  poorest  and  lowest  sort  of  people,**  the  context  seems  to 
shew  that  the  persons  spoken  of  were  slaves. 

The  condition  of  a  slave  must  in  those  early  days  have  been  by  no  means 
so  despicable,  degraded,-  and  full  of  suffering,  as  our  present  notions,  formed 

upon 

r  «  i4k  i.  4.  6.  U  t  Sect  Pomp.  Feit.  Nft.  xl.  t  Omu  xvU,  12,  13.    See  ako  Jer.  «L  14. 

f  Gen.  zlvU.    «t  Buy  ua  and  our  land  tat  tawl,  aDdtreaod  our  ]md  wiU  beMrvaato  wto  niflmh,** 
he    V.  19.  90,  23. 

•  I  See  Exod.  xxL    Ltvit.  xxv.    Deut  xt.  ^  Clio,  9&  ••  Cyxop.  IIU  It. 

ft  8  Kinffi*  vdr,  14.   Jar.  xL  7*  Ui.  IS,  16. 
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apos  m  knd'wledge  of  the  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  West* 
focHes  and  AfHea,  lead  us  natundly  to  conclude.  The  mere  fact  of  a  disposi* 
tion  OB  the  part  of  fheemen  to  renounce  their  birthright,  to  contract  volun- 
tarily the  relationship,  and  even  alter  seven  years'  experience  to  forego  the' 
rig^ht  of  Hberattoo,  affords  a  pledge  that  the  condition  was  at  least  very  tole- 
rable. Deaiosthenes  tells  us  that,  in  Athens,  the  condition  of  a  slave  was 
preferable  to  that  of  a  free  man  in  many  other  countries.  H^  even  quotes  a 
law  which  protected  slaves  from  contumely.* 

'  There  were  many  iucidents,  however,  in  the  state  of  slavery  aihongst  the 
€lffeeks  aod  Romans,  which  showed  a  lamentable  want  of  regard  towards  the 
onhappy  people  who  were  sub^ted  to  it.  The  Spartan  Helots,  for  example, 
experienced  a  very  diffhrent  treatment  from  that  referred  to  by  Demo8thenes.f ' 
The  condition  of  the  slaves  at  Rome  X  was  nearly  as  bad,  originally,  aa  that 
of  the  negroes  iit  the  West-Hndies.  They  were  regarded  as  nobody^  as  dead, 
men^  as  beasts  /  they  were  not  capable  of  suffering  legal  wrong ;  they  could 
■ot  take  by  purchase  or  descent ;  they  had  no  heirs,  or  heritable  property ; 
exclusive  of  their  f)a0alMiiR,  all  they  possessed  was  their  master's;  they  were^ 
excluded  from  all  civil  concerns  whatsoever ;  they  were  not  entitled  to  the 
rights  resulting  from  a  state  of  matrimony;  they  were  not  objects  of  cognation 
or  affinity ;  they  could  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  as  chattels  Or  per- 
•onal  property;  they  might  be  tortured  to  give  evidence ;  they  might  be  punisb- 
ed  at  the  discretion  of  their  lord,  and  even  put  to  death  by  his  authority.^ 
The  latter  power,  which  no  other  nation  previously  possessed,  was  taken' 
away  by  a  law  of  Adrian,  against  cruel  masters,  which  made  the  murder 
of  a  slave  a  capital  offence,  and  required- that  slaves  should  be. tried  and 
condemned  by  the  tribunals  if  they  had  committeda  crime.  ||  The  Roman  law, 
like  that  of  Solon,  followed  a  slave's  body  after  his  decease ;  for  it  forbade 
the  anointing  of  individuals  who  had  died  in  a  state  of  servitude.T 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  like  the  Hebrews,  made  the  badge  of  servitude 
descend  to  the  posterity  of  the  slave.  ' 

•  The  Arabs,  who '  boast  a  purer  and  more  unmixed  antiquity  than  any 
other  nation,  as  they  inhabit  the  countries  which  were  first  peopled,  and 
which  were  never  entirely  conquered,^  exhibit,  in  the  records  of  history,  fsw- ' 
distinct  traces  of  the  existence  of  slavery  amongst  them,  except  that  mention- 
ed in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  namely,  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren.  The 
total  absence  of  this  relation  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  obvious  conside- 
ration that  slaves  must  have  been  to  them  in  a  certain  dq^ee  burthensome. 
Whether  slavery  did  or  did  not  prevail  in  ancient  Arabia,  the  law  of  Mahomet 
acknowledges  strictly  but  one  cause  of  bondage — ^war  against  the  infidels. 
Captives  so  taken  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  circumstances,  as  Mam* 
luk,  of  acquired,  Mawrus,  or  inherited,  and  Sfawhub,  or  given.  The  offtprlng 
of  all  these  are  khaneh^adeh,  t.  e.  children  of  the  house,  or  home-bom 
slaves.  Other  sources  of  slavery  practically  exist,  by  fictions  and  evasiona  of 
the  law ;  but  these  are  abuses. 

Under  the  Afohammedan  law,  slaves  labour  under  great  disabilities,  even 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  Roman  slaves.    The  master  is  armed  with  the  power 

of 

•  Or.  adv.  Midiun.  t  Pliny  wyt  that  slavery  was  Invented  by  the  Spaxtani.  Hb,  VIL  c.  ff7* 

X  Slavery  at  Rome  neme  to  have  been  ooevalwiUi  the  foundation  of  ttwdtyt  for  Dfaayeliia  trill  «• 
thntllonuhit  coi^gnalmiUtary  andi«rlciiltuial|niranltstoclUatt»»  and'^^aanUdaita"  toilavci. 

f  Taykn't  Elam.  of  Civil  law,  pp.  4S»«.  I  Onevhu,  Tfw,  Antlq.  Rom.  ht.  cd,  410. 

%  ibid.  ziJ.  coL  1374.  ••  Woodfs  Esaay  on  the  Gentaaand  Wrltiasi  of  Honuv,  p.  14S.  ^ 
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of  lift  aad  d0Atb  orer  hi9'  slave  j*  tbl»  tolter  cmmo^  ma^ry  widitMildMMeBl  o^ 
the  foftner ;  slaves  are  incapable  tff  making  •  gift  or  sale,  'or  ef  inheriting  of 
bequeathing  property  (though  it  would  appear  that  tli€y  majny  a  '^ualtftcd 
right  of  pOiMiession)!  they  cannot  be  witneaaesy  the  reason  aarigried  fo#  iriiidr 
reftriction  is,  that  as  testimony  is  of  an  aathoritative  nature^  end  $»  aelare 
has  no  authority  over  his  own  person,  he  can  have  nooeoTer  tltheri:'f> 
a  more  cruel  relation  still  is  that  a  master  cannot  testify  ontiefaalf  of  bia 
slave.  The  Mahommedan  slave-code  has,  however,  some  rtdejeeniag 
olaesess  the  children  of  a  mm  bom  of  his  female  slave,  are  free;  the 
mother  cannot  be  sold,  and  upon  her  master's  death  is  unconditionally  enaaiw 
qpated4  Moreover,  in  practioe,  the  jndidal  anthoritiet  take  cognisance 
of  any  oppression  or  signal  severity  exercised  by  a  master  towarda  hia 
slave;  and,  in  some  cases,  slaves  receive  oaly  half  the  punishment  ad- 
Judged  to  other  dTenders^  because,  says  \Jtie  Hedaya»  **  as  bondage  adnata 
of  the  participation  of*  only  half  the  blessinp  of  life,  it  also  occasiona 
^e  sufoing  of  only  half  the  punishment,  since  an  ofibnce  increases  in  magni" 
tude  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  uiMler  the  enjoymeBt  of 
which  it  is  committed*'* 

•  Having  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  subject  of  slavery  amonnsl  the 
Jews,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Various  nations  connected  with  or  itceoended 
hem  them,  as  well  as  in  -the  compaatSvely  modem  states  of  Greece  and 
Kqoh^  ead  the  still  more  reoent  empire  founded  by  Mahomet ;  we  turn  our 
attention  to  India,  the  natives  of  which  possess  claims  to  antiquity  of  a  pccii- 
tier  kind,  with  reUtion  to  whom  the  subject  we  are  now  considering  has  gifvea 
rise  to  very  interesdeg  discussions. 

The  ancient  Greek  writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  the  coMtttioa 
of  Hindostan  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  invasion,  concur  in  stating  thai 
slavery  did  not  exist  there.  **  All  the  Indians,"  says  Arrian,^  **  are  free; 
they  have  no  slavea  amongst  them."  Strabo  ||  says,  **  none  of  the  Indiaas 
employ  slaves  :'^  he  adds,  indeed,  afterwards,  that  this  remark  refers  naoi* 
especially  to  a  portion  of  India  under  Musicanus,  subject  to  a  saperior  kind 
of  government*  It  is  extraordinary  that  these  writers,  or  rather  their  autho- 
ritiesy  should  have  been  so  cgregiously  deceived  upon  this  point. 

Of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Hindostan,  at  die  earliest  period  of  ^ts  his- 
lofy,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  of  its  existence  in  some  parts  of  that 
country  at  the  present  day*  In  the  Mahova  Dkefma  Sattm^  or  oodie  of 
Menu,  for  example,  slaves  are  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  there  appear  some 
traits,  in  respect  to  slavery,  coinciding  with  the  enactments  of  the  Levitical 
law.  For  Instance,  the  rule  partm  scqmltur  ventrem  was  recognixed  by  die 
Hindu  \  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  **  lawgiver,  though  western  nations  adopted  a 
di^enl  principle,  as  in  the  English  law  of  villeinage.f  f 

Menu  XX  describes '  seven  sources  of  slavery :  captivity  in-  battle;  mainte- 
nance  in  consideration  of  service;  birth,  t*  t.  the  progeny  of  a  female  slave  in 
the  bouse;  sale;  gift;  inheritance  from  ancestors';  punishment,  throng 
incapi^ty  to  pay  a  fine.  The  Hindu  hiw  has  created  eight  other  sources 
arising  frt>m  these;  namely,  pledged  by  a  former  master;  released  from  debt; 
acquired  by  a  wager ;  voluntary  offer ;  apostacy ;  8U|)ported  in  a  famine ;  con* 
tract  for  stipulated  time ;  and  self-sale.    Of  the  fifteen  kinds  of  slavery,  the 

foliowiqg 

<  •  Hadayft,  rvl. 
t  Mr.  MiUf  (Hbt.  or  MuhamnMdniinn,  ch.  ▼,  p,3S0)  Jintiy  regmdi  tiita  «  •  cttrlow  vmob  for  ttit 

iBfdmiMlbility  of  tlave  testimony. 
'  4.  Hedaya,  book  v,  cr.  1  and  7.  {  De  Indie,  c.  x.  |  Gmgr.  Uk.  v,  |k  TlOi 
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MIowngoiiijinne^handitarjFaiidptiKtittil:  fts:.  mch  as  .ire  bora  of .  8  ftmido 
akyeio  thjB  bouae  of  ber  master ;  or  are  acquired  by  purcbase^  by  gift,  or  by 
inbentaoee ;  or  .sucb  as  sell  tbemselTcs.  Tbe  otbers  are  redaBinable*  and  in 
soma  cases  are  ratber.seryantSy  i»  tbe  connoo  acceptatioo  of  tbe  term,  tbaa 
slaves. 

Tbe  Hiodii  Uw.  recognues  no  rigbts  in  a  flave;  **  three  persons/'  says 
Mentiy*  **  u  wife»  a  son,  and  a  slavey  are  declared  by  law  to  bare  do  wealtb 
•xcktsiTely  tbeir  own :  tbe  weaitb  wbicb  they  may  earn  is  acquired  for  the  man 
to  wbom-lbey  belong."  Altboogfa  tbe  power  of  a*  master  over  bis  slave  is  not 
expressly  defined  by  tbe  law^  it  seems,  as  to  corporeal  punishment,  to  be 
fimited  to  the  extent  to  i»bicb  an  individual  may  go  in  the  chastisement  of  his 
wife,  bis  son,  his  pupil,  and  bis  younger  brother;  namely,  the  infliction  of 
blows. with  a  rope  or  the  small  shoot  of  a  cane  on  the  back  of  their  bodies; 
but  not  on  a  noble  part,  without  incurring  '*  the  guilt  of  a  thief.'*f  Slave 
evidence  is  not  geno^Ily  admissible  according  to  Menu;:^  ^^^  ^^^  validity 
given  to  a  contract  made  by  a  slave,  for  the  behoof  of  the  family,  in  the  name 
of  bis  absent  master,  and  which  tbe  latter  cannot  rescind,^  inv.ests  them  witl| 
some  of  the  functions  of  a  witness  and  free  agent.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
»  sl»ra  may  become  tbe  possessor  of  a  slave.||  Tbe  acquisition  of  sUives  by 
violoDoe^  eacept  in  open  war,  is  held  illegal  by  tbe.  Hindu  law,  and  tbe  ms^gis- 
irate  if  empowered  to  set  .slaves  so  acquired  at  liberty. 

Tbe  duties  of  slaves  are  declared  by  tbe  law  to  be  of  a  domestic  nature  | 
3wbat  is  tersaed  impure  work  is  assigned  to  tbe  slav^,  sucb  af  cleaning  the 
houses  attendance  upon  tbe  master,  &c.  Agriculture  is  reckoned  pure;  tbe 
husbandmen  rank,  as  hired  servants,  below  the  soldier,  but  above  the  slavcf 

Sucb  is  a  brief  account  of  tbe  slave-system  of  India  according  to  tbe  law  of 
the  country;  with  respect  to  its  applicability  to  present  circumstances,  it 
appears,  from  Mr.  Uarington's  Analysis,**  that  on  reference  to  tbe  Sudder 
Pewanny  Adawlut,  in  17^)8,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
rule  for  observing  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  laws  was  applicable  to  cases 
of  slavery ;  and  this  construction  was  confirmed  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council.  Again,  on  a  reference  to  the  Supreme  Government  from  Bombay  in 
181 7>  to  ascertain  whether  tbe  acts  of  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  applied  to  domestic  slaves,  tbe  Vice  President  in  Council  observed 
that  none,  of  tbe  provisions  of  those  acts  in  any  manner  affiscted,  or  professed 
to  aflSsct,  the  relation  between  master  and  slavey  wherever  that  relation  might 
exist  by  law.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  tbe  law  according  to  the .  Moham- 
medan .and  Hindu  codesy  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  before  the  pas- 
sing of  tbe  act,  of  51  Geo.  Ill,  c.  23,  continues  to  be  tbe  law  still,  more  espe> 
cially  as  those  codes  have  been  distinctly  recognized,  and  ordered  to  be  ob- 
aerved,  by  Parliament.ff    . 

'  Variooa  regulations  have  been  made  by  the.  British  Government  of  India  for 
tbe  regulation  and  am^ioration  of  this  relation,  and  especially  to  prevent  tbe 
importation  or  sale  of  slaves  within  tbe  British  territories  in  Indi^;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  slavery  legally  exists  in  India,  and  that  the  essential 
part  of  tbe  native  law  in  respect  to  tbe  relation  of  master  and  slave  remains 
jntact. 

With  such  satisfactory  proof  of  this  important  fact,  it.  is  with  some  sur- 
prise we  read,  in  tbe  course  of  our  researches  upon  this  subject,  the  ioUow* 
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•  Ch.  vUi,  416.  t  Mwu,  Cb.vttJ,  899,  30A.  t  IfrM.70i  f  Ibtd.  167. 

I  i6J(t  Ch.  bu  17}>.        II  Oriental  Mag.  of  Calcutta,  No.  VII.  p.  115.        ••  Vol.  1.  v-.tiB.  Lgod.  wL 
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ing  stafeenMnta  in  the  Friend  4ff  XfM&i/*  w)iicli  cpataiiii  aft  ardele  entkiedl 
^  Oo  Slaverj  as  it  now  exvatA  id  India,  and  particiilarly  in  Bengal,**  written 
avowedly  with  the  landable  view -of  reobndltng  the  Eofj&A  pnblie  to  tiie 
reduction  of  the  unequal,  burthens  en  East-India  sagar : 

It  is  scarcely  Decenary  to  add,  that  slavery  is  now  entirely  prohibited  by  the  Britbh 
government  here  (in  India)  as  really  as  in  Britain  itself.  In  conaeq[aence  of  this, 
whatever  of  this  nature  exbte  at  present  is  condueted  wholly  in  secret^  like  all  other 
acts  of  injustice,  robbery  and  iniquity.  No  gangs  of  slaves  are  now  seen  in  the  §tM» 
of  Bengal,  if  tbey  were  ever  seen  there  in  any  former  period  ;  no  slave  is  ever  openly 
ex))oaed  for  sale,  and  still  less  is  such  sale  ever  advertised  in  the'pnblic  papers.  Ner 
ia  the  act  of  selling  a  slave  more  fully  covered  by  darkness  than  the  fact  of  bidding 
persons  in  a  state  of  slavery.  No  native  dares  openly  avow  here  that  he  holds  a. fellow 
creature  in  slavery ;  although  from  the  concealment  which,  enveloping  the  economy 
and  arrangement  of  native  families,  hides  them  so  fully  from  European  view,  it  may 
probably  be  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  while  forbidden  bi/  the  British  laws,  and  held  in 
tuch  abhorrence  by  Britith  Junctionaries  of  justice. 

'  Again  :  It  is  some  little  consolation  to  learn  that  in  India  there  can  be  no  heredtlary 
tUarry ;  and  thst  the  children  of  persons  thus  unhappily  sold  into  slavery  of  themsdves 
go  out  free.  It  is  only  the  person  actually  sold  who  is  in  bondage;  over  their  children, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  natives  themselves^  their  owners  have  no  right 'what- 
ever, lliey  may  go  out  free  whenever  they  choose ;  and  if  they  remain  in  the  faoosea 
of  those  who  purchased  their  parents,  it  arises  wholly  fropi  choice  on  their  own  part,  or 
from  flagrant 'injustice  on  the  part  of  their  pretended  owners. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  these  are  ndsrepre- 
sentations ;  and  we  feel  so  much  distrust  of  the  writer's  accuracy,  that  we 
shall  refrain  from  taking  any  of  our  facts  from  the  article  in  which  they  appear. 

To  this  testimony  of  one  missionary  we  oppose  the  eridence  of  another, 
Mr.  Ward,f  who  represents  domestic  slavery  as  very  common  in  India, 
although  mild  in  its  character.  He  adds  that,  **  in  some  parts  of  India,  chil- 
dren are  as  much  an  article  of  sale  as  goats  and  poultry."  This  we  believe  to 
be  an  exaggeration  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  is  right  to  subjoin,  that  the  sale 
of  children  not  only  does  take  place,  but  Mr.  Harington  j:  expresses  bis 
decided  opinion  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  practice,  especidly  in  a 
period  of  scarcity,  would  prove  injurious,  by  occasioning  the  children  of  dis- 
tressed parents  to  be  left  to  perish. 

'  It  must  be  recollected  that  in  India  there  is  no  public  provision  for  the  poor 
and  helpless,  whose  only  means  of  support  is  derived  from  the  slender  and 
uncertain  produce  of  female  industry.^ 

When  the  sugar  question  came  under  public  discussion  in  the  year  1833, 
the  exbtence  of  slavery  in  Bengal,  where  East-India  sugar  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced, became  a  very  interesting  point  of  consideration.  By  referring  to  our 
report  of  the  debates  at  the  East-India  House,  in  March  18S3,||  the  reader 
will  find  that  much  uncertainty  prevailed,  even  amongst  those  speakers  who 
had  resided  in  India,  as  to  whether  slavery  did  or  did  not  exist  in  Bengal. 
One  fiict  is,  indeed,  to  be  collected  from  their  testimony,  namely,  that  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  Bengal  provinces  is  exceedhigly  small,  and  that  tbey 
are  not  employed  in  the  process  of  sugar  manufacture. 

Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  a  minute  dated  in  181S,  states  that  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  the  employment  of  slaves  in  agricultural  labours  is  nearly, 
if  not  entirely  unknown ;  but  that  in  the  upper  provinces,  from  western  Behar 
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]kD«re^  thepcttf  iandkoldera^  wlio  are  tfaeoiBelves  cultiVaton,  are  aided  in 
th^  hnsbaadiy  by  their  slaves ;  that  is  to  flay»  the  slave  drives  the  oxen, 
witttetrhis  master  guides  the  plougfa.  The  same  excellent  authority  states,  in 
another  pbise,*  that,  throughout  some  districts  of  Bengal  the  labours  of  bus- 
tandry  are  executed  by  bond  servants,  and  that  in  certain  provinces,  the 
ploughmen  are  mostly  slaves  of  the  peasants  for  whom  they  labour;  but^ 
treated  by  their  masters  more  like  hereditary  servants,  or  mancxpated  hinds, 
than  like  purchased  slaves,  they  labour  with  cheerful  diligence  and  unforced 
xeaL  He  adds,  that  though  slaves  may  be  found  amongst  the  labourers  of 
Bengal,  yet  in  most  provinces,  none  but  freemen  are  employed  in  the  businoM 
of  agriculture.    '  - 

Much  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  arisen  upon  this  question  from 
confounding  with  slaves  the  lower  clafises  in  Bengal,  who  are  by  birth  or 
tenure  subject  to  the  performance  of  stipulated  services,  of  which  there  wte 
many  examples.  In  some  places,  says  the  unexceptionable  authority  last 
quoted,  the  landholders  baV^  a  claim  to  the  servitude  of  thousands  among  .the 
inhabitants  of  their  estates.  This  claim,  which  is  seldom  enforced,  and 
which  in  many  instances  hafr  become  wholly  obsolete,  is  founded  on  some  tra^ 
ditional  rights  acquired  many  generations  ago,  in  a  state  of  society  diBferent 
from  the  present ;  and  slaves  of  this  description  do  in  fact  enjoy  every  priyif 
lege  of  a  freeman  except  the  name ;  or,  at  the  worst,  they  must  be  consi^ 
dered  as  villeins  attached  to  the  glebe,  rather  than  as  bondmen  labouring 
for  the  sple  benefit  of  their  owners.  Indeed,  throughout  India,  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  appears  to  impose  the  duty  of  protection  and  cherishment 
on  the  master,  as  much  as  that-  of  fidelity  and  obedience  on  the  slave ;  and 
their  mutual  conduct  is  consistent  with  ttie  sense  of  such  an  obligation,  since 
it  is  marked  with  gentleness  and  indulgence  on  the  one  side^  and  with  zeal  and  , 
loyalty  on  the  other.-)- 

Whilst  the  government  adopt  every  means  to  check  slavery  and  to  ameliorate 
the  cdndition  of  the  existing  slaves,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  this  class 
IS  prevented  by  the  cessation  of  many  of  the  causes  which  operated  in  a  less 
tranquil  and  well  regulated  state  of  government  than  that  to  which  India  is  at 
present  subject.  The  chief  source  of  the  supply  of  slaves  in  former  times  was 
created  by  the  distress  of  the  people,  occasion^  sometimes  by  natural  causes, 
but  more  frequently  by  the  tyranny  of  their  government,  or  by  military  ag« 
gressiona.  The  mountaineers  on  the  east  or  west,  the  Garrows  or  the  Goands, 
were  compelled  by  the  want  of  food  to  ofier  their  children  for  sale ;  the  Assa- 
mese fled  from  their  Burraah  invaders,  and  the  inhabilants  of  Nepaul  and  the 
Himalaya  from  the  Ghoorkas,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  slavery;  the  distractions 
of  Rajpootana  and  Malwa  drove  the  peaceable  natives  of  those  territories  to 
the  same  resource.  Hence  was  maintained  the  slave-trade  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Bengal,  in  Oude,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Dooab,  in  Bundlecund, 
and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula.^ 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Central  India,  so  lately  subjected 
to  our  influence  and  authority,  and  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  that 
quarter,  we  have  the' evidence  of  an  able  writer.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
states  that  slaves  in  Malwa  are  rare»  and  never  seen  but  with  men  of  some 
rank  and  property,  with  whom  they  are  the  confidential  servants.  '*  Male 
slaves,"  he  says,  *'  are  generally  treated  in  Central  India  more  like  adopted 
children  than  menials."    Female  slaves  are,  however,  for  obvious  reasons, 
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noit  DiiDcroii^  of  wUcfa  cIms  are  tiie  dndnf  goii.  With  regard  Co  tlw 
traitinant  of  sUnres,  fiir  John  nys  that  the  nathna  govamm^ta  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  cogainnce  of  the  poniahmaot  infltdad  bjr  manwrfl  on  Ihair 
alaveiv  unlaw  it  extendfl  tolife,  when  the  oMttara  aie  held  reponaihle.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  in  the  provincet  dependent  vpon  the 
praaideocjr  of  Fort  William  slaverj  does  exist,  but  that  it  is  of  a  domestie 
kind*  and  of  a  mild  character;  or  if  agricultural  slaves  are  to  be  Ibond  there^ 
thej  work  along  with  theur  masters  m  the  field,  as  driirers  of  the  ploii^ 
which  their  owners  guide.  It  further  appears,  that  this  dass  is  upon  the  wane 
as  to  miinbers»  owing  not  .to  harsh  treatment,  or  to  those  other  causes  to 
which  thediminuUon  of  a  population  is  usually  attributable;  but  to  the  oatuni 
increaae  in  the  numbers  bdng  orerbalanced  hy  manumissions. 

{To  be  remmed  m  eur  met  mtimber,) 


THE  HON.  COL.  STANHOPE  IN  ANSWER  TO  DR.  BRYCE.t 

To  THC  Ret.  Da.  Bayc£. 

8in : — I  hare  just  recdved  your  letter,  dated  June  10,  1829,  recjuesfSng 
me  to  state  on  what  authority  I  described  you,  m  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
India  House,  in  January  of  the  same  year,  in  terms  which  you  have  quoted 
firom  the  AmueHc  Journal  of  the  following  mondi. 

in  reply,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  say,  that  the  report  of  this 
speech  given  in  the  Atiatie  Journal  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  report  of  the 
same^  speech  in  thie  Oriental  Herald  for  Feb.  1826.  At  pp.  410,  411  of  the 
latter,  I  am  reported  to  have  said :  '  ' 

Mr.  Buckingham  chanced  to  comment  iu  a  humourous  manner  on  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Bryce  to  be  a  clerk  of  ttationery,  and  for  so  commenting  he  was  baniabed. 
Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  banished  for  having  commented  on  this 
appointment,  the  Court  of  Directors  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  India  Govern. 
ttent  in  having  luade  the  appointment,  and  ordered  the  said  clerk  to  be  dismissed. 
Hm  Scotch  clergy  generally  disapproved  of  the  appointment ;  and  most  men  oonsi- 
dored  Hiat  the  revercfid  Doctor  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  clerical  ofllce.— Next  came 
tbt  pawecntkm  of  Mr.  Amot.  On  Mr.  Buckingham's  wmovel,  Mr.  Amot  was  left 
editor  of  tfao  pspcr»  .He  chanoad  to  make  Etme  observations,  in  wbieh  be  aiaributcd 
Mr.  Bqokingham's  misfortunes  to  Dr.  Bi7ce,and  for  those  obsarvations  U  was  Ukewihs 
banished.  Thus  did  the  Presbyterian  political  parson  ■  censured  and  deprived  of  bis 
pvil  office  by  you  (the  Directors  of  the  India  Company),  and  his  conduct  disapproved 
by  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,.-tbis  editor  of  the  Mn  BuUp^-^n  vender  of  peo^ 
pounce,  and  paper, — triumph  over  these  two  honourable  men, 

.  •        •  * 

In  the^e  paragraphs,  I  do  not  perceive  the  exprossion  attrihutad  to  ma  in 
the  corresponding  passfgef  which,  you  have  quoted  from  the  Malic  JaumaL 
6ince,  however,  the  reports  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  are  distinguished  for  great 
correctness  and  rigid  impartiality,  I  may  possibly  have  said  that  Dr.  Bryce  had 
^Q  deprived  of  his  clerical  office.  Under  (he  influence  of  the  doM,  I  must 
at  once  do  all  that  can  .be  done,  namely,  repent  of  having  made  a  calumnioas 
misstatement,  <and  beg  your  pardon.— I  am,  your  most  humble  servant, 

London^  ftSth  March  l&t7*  Lsicbstbe  StAKHbPB. 

••  • 
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IW]  (    4M    )  : 

<  TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Iif  the  year  1809,  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  at  the  instance  of  a  Cdm- 
mittee  appointed  for  revising  the  Regulations  under  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
•regarding  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal 
cases,  amongstthe  natives  in  the  provinces  subject  to  that  government.  The 
Committee  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  to  be  proposed  to  the  several  judicial 
authorities ;  and  as  the  Governor  in  Council  took  considerable  interest  in  the 
subject,  the  opinion  of  several  individuals,  besides  the  zillah  judges,  were 
taken  on  the  queries  propounded  by  the  Regulation-Committee.  The  arguments 
employed  by  those  individuals,  whether  adverse  or  favourable  to  the  measure, 
were  not  restricted  by  local  considerations,  but  appear  generdly  applicable  to 
the  natives  of  India  in  the  aggregate :  a  compendious  view  of  the  arguments 
•in  the  several  answers,  taken  from  the  records  at  the  East-India  House, 
printed  in  the  Bombay  Judicial  Selections,*  will,  therefore,  supply  a  desidera- 
tum on  this  question  ;«-a  question  often  discussed  but  ill-understood. 

The  criminal  judge  of  Broach  (Mr.  Kentish)  is  of  opinion  that  the  ap« 
pointment  of  judicial  assessors  or  jurymen  amongst  the  natives  would,  in  its 
general  efihcts,  tend  to  impede  the  pure  and  prompt  administration  of  justice, 
owing  to  the  total  want  of  ability,  judgment,  and  integrity  in  the  natives  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  jurymen.  The  measure  would,  he  conceives,  be 
hostile  to  the  general  feelings  of  the  community,  from  the  universal  indolence 
and  retired  habits  of  the  people.  They  place  so  little  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  hold  the  decisions  of  Europeans  in  such  high  estimation,  that  he 
believes  the  measure  would  not  increase  their  r^ard  for  our  admioistrarion  of 
criminal  justice.  In  die  constitution  of  a  native  jury,  great  difficulties  would 
arise :  if  the  members  were  of  the  same  caste  with  the  prisoner,  there  would 
be  partiality  or  prejudice ;  if  they  were  of  a  different  caste,  general  indifference 
or  unfavourable  bias  would  deprive  the  prisoner  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial ; 
and  were  the  jury  formed  promiscuously  from  natiyes  of  every  description,  his 
guilt  or  innocence  would  be  lost  sight  of  amidst  their  feuds  and  animosities, 
engendered  by  the  annihilation  of  caste-distinctions.  He  doubts,  -  indeed, 
'whether  difo^nt  castes  would  willingly  associate  with  each  other  on  a  jury, 
*and  compulsory  measures  wouM  be  construed  into  an  attack  on  their  customs. 
*He  concludes  that,  as  the  respiectable  natives  are  eitremely  averse  to  appearing 
In  courts  of  justice,  or  in  any  public  proceeding,  it  would  be  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  improper  persons  from  being  returned  to  serve  on  juries. 

The  judge  at  Surat  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  unfavourable  to  the  measure  on  the 
following  grounds: — The  chief  obstacle  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  India  arises 
from  the  character  of  the  natives,  their  general  way  of  thinking,  their  want  of 
education,  their  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  their  disregard  of  truth  and  want 
of  principle.  Their  religious  feelings  would  create  difficulties ;  the  influence 
arising  from  caste  and  iamily  would,  from  its  power  and  extent,  considerably 
vBect  the  fairness  of  the  trial.  The  natives  generally  are  little  capable  of 
judging  of  the  efibcts  of  evidence,  of  connecting  a  chain  of  reasoning  when 
the  case  is  unusual  or  intricate.  The  oath,  by  which  a  juryman  is  bound, 
would  have  a  slight  eff^  upon  a  native,  who  has  little  value  for  truth;  whilst 
hu  proneness  to  bribery  and  corruption  is  another  and  a  fatal  objection  to 
die  scheme.  Another  cause  which  would  prevent  natives  fW>m  being  good*  jury- 
men is  theh*  apprehension  of  animosity  from  a  person,  or  his  family,  against 

whom 
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whom  tbey  might  give  a  verdict.  The  aigument  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  punchayets  is'  incoachuive :  *'  no  two  modes  of  trial  <an  more  differ  than 
an  Indian  punehayet  and  a  British  jury."  On  one  point,  Mr.  Anderspp  is 
decidedly  at  issue  with  Mr.  Kentish.  In  answer  to  the  qu^tion  whetker  it 
would  be  practicable  to  place  Mahoraedans  and  Hindoos  on  the  same  jui;y,  Mf. 
Anderson  says :  *'  I  think  it  would  be  practicable  and  desirable."  Mr.  Kentish 
aays :  "  Independent  of  the  almost  impracticability  of  the  measure,  I  think  it 
•would,  under  no  circumstances^  be  advisable  to  allow  of  an  iatermuLture  nf 
Hindoos  and  Mi&omedans  on  a  native  jury." 

The  judge  in  the  Southern  Concan  (Mr.  Hale)  is  an  advocate  for  the  pla^, 
"  under  a  strong  impression  that  the  effects  of  its  institution  would,  Uiough 
.perhaps  Jiot  immediately  efficacious,  yet  in  the  end  be  beneficial ;"  and  that 
**  any  temporary  evil  to  be  apprehended  is  on  the  whole  overlulanced  by  the 
prospect  of  future  benefits  to  the  community."  He  recommendi^  howev^, 
that  the  number  of  jurymen  be  limited  to  ^five,  the  number  of  a  punchayet, 
and  that  .the  expedient  should  commence  (with  reference  to  his  own  zillab) 
with  a  selection  from  the  Brahmin  oaste  for  the  trial  of  all  Hindoos.  This 
•plan^  he  sajs,  aiibrds  the  only  prospect  of  obtaining  men  of  education  and 
ability  fit  for  the  du^y ;  £br,  ''  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  at  home^  of 
•trying  the  prisoner  by  his  equals,  would  never  answer  in  this  country."  He 
-does  not  think  it  desirable  that  Brahmins  and  Mahomedans  should  be  em- 
•panelled  together,  though  it  might  be  done  with  other  castes  of  Hindoos  and 
•Mahomedans  ;  but  he  rcjpommends  that  Mahomedans  should  be  tried  by  the 
•most  respectable  of  their  own  sect.  He  suggests  that  the  native  jury  should 
.merdy  find  whether  the  act  or  deed  charged  had  been  committed  by  the 
prisoner,  without  designating  the  crime;  and  he  assigns  this  reason :  ''there 
are  cases  where  a  prisoner  guilty  of  robbery  or  murder  would  be  pronounced 
innocent  by  a  Mahomedan  jury."  Mr.  Hale  considers  it  essential  to  the  suo- 
•cess  of  the  measure  that  the  jury  should  be  paid  for  their  time  and  services, 
as  few,  if  any,  natives  would  feel  sufficient  Interest  in  such  a  'duty  to  perform 
it  gratuitously.  He  confesses  that  the  principal  danger  to  the  measure  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  a  native  jury  withstanding  the  influence  of  an  individual 
of  their  own  rank  and  caste.  Instances  would  abound  where  all  the  innumera- 
ble petiy  contrivances  and  intrigaes,  for  which  the  natives  are  so  notorious, 
<woiild  be  put  in  practice  to  sway  and  mislead,  to  bribe  and  corrupt,  the  jury : 
.**  all  the  influence^"  he  adds,  **  arising  from  connexion,,  relationship^  casto, 
or  wealth,  would  be  put  in  force  in  the  prispner's  favour,  and  it  would  he 
:  placing  more  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  natives  of  any  caste  than  I  am 
Inclined  to  do,  to  say  that  such  arguments  would  not  oflener  succeed  than 
prove  abortive." 

The  judge  in  the  Northern  Concan  (Mr.  Baillie)  is  of  opinion  that  the  trial 

by  jury  amongst  the  native  population  never  can  be  introduced  either  wtt|i 

effect  or  advantage.    From  the  superior  confidence  the  generality  of  the 

'  natives  place  in  Europeans,  in  comparison  with  their  own  castes,  he  is  con- 

.vinced  that  prisoners  would  much  rather  that  their  cases  should  be  investigated 

by  an  English  judge,  unassisted  by  any  natives,  than  by.  a  native  jury  composed 

-of  the  most  respectable  men.    He  concludes :  "  The  apathy  and  want  of 

eo^fgy  in  most  natives  are  so  great,  and  the  little  interest  that  they  take  ia 

any  thing  but  what  actually  concerns  themselves  is  so  observable,  that  I  think 

•the  very  circumstancp  of  their  being  liable  to  serve  on  a  jury,  instead  of  beii^ 

looked  upon  as  an  advantage,  and  as  securing  to  them  (if  not  abused)  an 

impartial  decision,  would  by  them  be  viewed  >t»jk  baedship,  and  an  act  of 

•  oppression ; 
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oppnBlAutt  for,  bren  to  wifiaetfM^  it  is  compiUflioo  alone  which  can  bring 
Ihem  forward,  and  it  Would  therefore  appear  to  them  additkmal  iereriiy  to  be 
obliged  tb  mt  on  the  same  business  for  days  and  days  together^  without  rch 
anineration ;  and  I  ferj  much  doubt  whether  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
m  jury  would  be  fixed  to  the  peintd  under  esaminatien»  unlesa  actuated  by 
prirateand  improper  motives." 

•  Th^  judge  at  Kaira  (Mr.  De  Vitre)  ooneeivee  that  native  juries,  ^  instead  of 
asMsting  would  very  seriously  impede  the  trial  of  criminal  cases ;  and  that,  in 
various  ways,  from  their  deplorable  deficiency  .in  integrity  of  character,  such 
a  mode  of  trial  would  be  highly  objectiimable."  The  measure,  he  thinks, 
would  be  far  from  agreeable  to  the  natives;  apd  .the  evils  it  would  lead  to, 
instead  of  diminishing,  wonld  in  the  course  of  time  increase.  None  of  th.e 
Castes,  he  says,  would  convict  one  of  their  own  body ;  and  there  are  so  many 
religious  and  other  strong  objections  to  persons  of  difierent  costes  acting  to* 
gether  as  jurymen,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  form  a  jury  that  woold  be  at 
all  efficient.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  De  Vitre's  answers  is  as  follows :  "  I 
think  it  neither  practicable  for  juries  to  b6  efficiently  introduced,  nor  ad- 
visable that  the  attempt  should  be  made.  Castes  and  divisions  in  castes  are  of 
themselves  almost  insuperable  objections  to  the  practice  ever  being  introduced 
with  good  eifect;  there  are  besides  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  of  many 
flescriptions  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  all  operating  unfavourably  to  the 
introduction  of  such  a  mode  of  tried,  to  say  nothing  of  the  notoriously  woeCul 
Ignorance  and  deficiency  in  integrity  of  character  in  the  people  generally.  In 
short,  the  duties  of  julrymen  appear  to  me  to  be  fat  beyond  the  compr^ension 
and  character  of  the  natives,  as  -possessing  none  of  those  benefits  of  educatioDy 
Independence,  at  integrity  of  character,  or  enlightened  or  liberal  ideas*-  so 
essentially  requisite  in  persons  filling  such  responsible  situations." 

Mr.  Jones,  criminal  judge  at  -*«-,  conceives  that  the  institution  of  a  jury 
wonld  be  attended  with  the  best  effects.  He  has  always  considered  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  India  to  be  extremely 
defective.  The  criminal  judge  first  appears  as  the  accuser  of  the  prisoner,  he 
then  proceeds  to  try  hhn,  and  lastly  to  punish  him.  The  introduction  of  a  jury 
would  take  away  the  most  dangerous  of  these  powers ;  and  the  odium,  now  in* 
curred  by  the  judge,  would  be  transferred  to  the  jury.  Another  advantage  would 
be;  that  the  really  guilty  would  have  less  chance  of  escape,  and  the  innocent 
less  chance  of  condemnation ;  because  the  true  merits  of  a  case,  and  th« 
motives  which  lead  a  man  to  accuse  another  wrongfully,  must  be  much  better 
4elt  and  understood  by  a  jury  of  natives  than  by  an  English  judge.  The  only 
ill-eflfeet  to' be  apprehended,  in  his  opinion,  arises  firom  the  obsequiousness  of 
tbe  native  disposition,  which  would  render  a  jury  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  a  wicked  judge.  He  says :  **  I  have  so  little  reliance  upon  the  probity 
or  independent  spirit  of  tbe  natives  in  general,  that  I  feel  convinced  they  would 
seldom,  if  ever,  act  in  opposition  to  what  they  considered  to  be  the  wish,  or 
even  the  opinion,  of  the  fudge.*'  He  thinks  that  the  jury  might  be  so  formed  as 
t6  afford  an  efficient  safeguard  against  another  serious  objection,  which  would 
otherwise  be  insuperable ;  namely,  the  want  of  integrity  amongst  the  natives, 
Which  is  almost  universally  admitted.  If  the  jury,  he  observes,  were  to  be 
composed  of  men  of  the  same  caste  with  the  person  to  be  tried,  tbe  bias  in 
his  fav<>ur,  owing  to  eonvtJidos,  relationships  and  also  the  honour  of  the 
caste  itself,  would  ftreponderate,  and  in  frequent  cases  ensure  the  acquittal  of 
the  'prisoner* 

The  judges  of  the  court  bf  Budder  Adnwiut  do  not  concur  in  opinion  as  to 
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the  ezt^aney  of  the-  introduptiaa  of  trUd  by  jury^  ki  active  criamMl  ca^^ 
The  chief  jiM%e  (Mr.  Romer)  observes  tbet  there  is  Mcb  eii  immaiMe  distance 
between  the  (Mrincipal  iestitutions,  end  the  menners,  ibeUngs,  and  {kn^udkes  of 
the  eommunitiesy  in  England  and  India,  that  theie  is  no  warrant  for  expecting 
that  the  trial  by  jary,  which  hae  required  the  experience  of  ages  to  perfect  w 
England,  would  produce  any  good  fruits  among  the  natives  of  India*  Though 
it  may  not  be  easy,  he  says,  to  point  out  any  positive  evil  which  would  CoUbw 
its  introduction,  it  is  more  difficult  to  show  the  grounds  for  expecting  any 
probable  good  to  result  from  it.  ... 

The  second  judge  of  the  court  (Mr.  Sutherland)  difihrs  in  opinion  upon  thie 
question  from  hu- colleagues.  He  oonuders  that  the  introduction  of  trial  by 
jury  in  criminal  cases  would  be  attended  with  the  best  eflbcts ;  that  criminalB 
would  be  more  easily  convicted  by  a  jury  of.  their  own  countrymen,  who  would 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  their  characters,  as  wdl  as  that  of  the  witnesses, 
than  a  single  judge ;  and  that  the  jury  system  would  tend  to  disseminate  more 
widely  a  Ici^pwledge  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  country  is  governed, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  judicial  administration,  by  means  of  the  opimons 
and  discussions  to  which  the  employment  of  natives  as  jurors  would  give  rise. 
He  anticipates  no  ill  effects  from  the  introduction  of  juries,  **  save  what  may 
arise  from  the  acknowledged  want  of  integrity  in  the  native  character,  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  only  obstacle.*'  This  grand  moral  defect,  however, 
he  adds,  can  hardly  be  called  into  action  unless  from  interested  motives ;  and, 
though  open  to  suspicion  of  corruption  individually,  it  would,  he  thinks,  be 
too  much  to  suppose  that,  in  a  community  however  bad,  a  jury  promiscuously 
chosen,  and  acting  under  proper  restrictions,  would  be  swayed  in  their  verdict 
by  vicious  motives  albne«  He  is  aware  that  *'  in  punchayets,  or  arbitrations  of 
matters  of  a  civil  description,  the  natives  do  not  place  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  when  they  do,  hardly  ever  fail  to  regret  it.*'  He  confesses,  not- 
withstanding, that  he  feels  warmly  in  favour  of  juries,  as  time,  he  thinks,  will 
remove  the  evil  effects  adverted  to,  and  **  in  all  likelihood,  prove  the  engine, 
assisted  by  sound  education,  of  improving  the  character  of  the  people  generally 
for  integrity,  and  give  them  settled  notions  of  rectitude  that  are  at  present 
too  loose." 

The  third  judge  (Mr.  Ironside)  coincides  with  the  chief  judge,  and,  after 
mature  reflection  and  consideration,  declares  his  opinion  to  be  hostile  to  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  **  as  being  in  every  respect  unsuited  to  the  genius, 
h|Mts  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  from  an  apprdiension  that,  so  far  from 
the  ends  of  justice  being  attained,  as  is  now  almost  universally  the  case  under 
our  own  existing  system,  the  very  reverse  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  adminis- 
tration- of  criminal  justice,  were  so  novel  and  hazardous  a  measure  to  be 
ultimately  adopted." 

The  fourth  judge  (Mr.  Barnard)  is  opposed  to  the  measure.  '  He  considers 
that  the  general  effects  of  it  would  be  a  total  want  of  discrimination  as  well  as 
impartiality  in  the  verdicts ;  that  until  the  Indian  mind  underwent  an  entire 
change  the  evils  would  continue  to  exist,  as  at  first,  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree ;  that  those  natives  concerned  in  the  measure  only  on  public  grounds 
would  be  strongly  averse  to  it,  regarding  it  as  an  abandonment  of  justice,  and 
a  proof  that  the  government  was  indifferent  to  their  welfare,  whilst  tiiose  only 
would  like  the  employment  of  jurors  who  gained  a  salary  by  it,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  The  jury  system,  he  conceives,  would  puzzle  the  natives  rather 
than  make  them  better  acquainted  with  our  principles  of  administration,  which 
are  at  present  simple  and  well  understood.  He  adds:  t<  however  paradoxical  it 

may 
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mayappear,  my  opkibn  is  that  if  Janes  were  to  be  adopted,  tlie  fittest  persons 
to  diAsbarge  the  doties  would  be  the  lefist  eitilix^  and  most  igtioraiit;  these 
of  cooNe  woi^d  be  of  the  lowest  caste.  They  are  not  d^dent  in  shrewdness 
and  their 'habits  have  not  produced  so  great  a  d^gre^  of  habitnalinrolnntary 
partiality -towutfo  various  classes,  acts,  sentimetats,  Ac.  as  eadsts  in  diose 
whose  minds  have  been  more  practised.  But  neither 'the  ignorant  nor  colt^ 
vated  miiAls  possess  any  qndfities  to  render  them  eligible  to  dedde  on  any 
degree  of  ^uiit  whatever.  ■  ' 

The  aforegoing  are  o|Hnk>ns  oi  judidai  officers :  those  which  follow  are  the 
sentiments  of  individiials  free  dtom  any  supposed  partiality  towards  the  existing 
system,  which  might  be  attributed  to  those  who  have  been  long  habituated,  and 
therefore  attached,  to  its  forms. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  the  Commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  states  that  the  institution 
of  criminal  juries  would  be  an  innovation  not  sanctioned  by  former  practice ; 
that  there  are,  besides,  many  solid  objections  to  their  employment,  particulariy 
the  intermixture  of  castes ;  that  the  measure  would  be  extremely  inconvenient; 
and  would  Ibad,  in  many  cases,  to  wrongous  and  partial  decisions;  and  lie 
concludes  by  expressing  an  o|»nion  that  the  reverse  of  benefit  would  be  the 
eonsequence  of  employing  juries. 

Mr.  Robertson,  principal  collector  at  Poona,  i^pears  doubtful  of  the  eflects 
which  would  ensue  from  the  introduction  of  the  measure.  He  says :  **  It  is 
not  easy  to  alSa  good  opinions  on  new  plans  like  this,  from  the  difficulty  of 
ju<l^ng  what  prejudices  might  be  set  in  motion  to  oppose  them.  If  our 
Hindoo  subjects  were  usually  guided  by  reason  in  tbdr  views  of  human'^affiurs, 
we  mi|^t  arrive  at  some  tolerably  accurate  conclusion  of  the  light  in  which 
any  innovation  or  improvement  would  be  considered  and  recdved  by  them ; 
but  we  daily  observe  that  their  absurd  feelings  relating  to  religion  and  caste 
give  a  colour  and  bias  to  every  consideration  and  undertaking :  all  I  can  say, 
therefore,  is,  that  if  a  trial  of  juries  is  attempted,  it  should  be  at  first  intro- 
duced and  its  efibcts  observed,  in  some  district  where  there  is  a  less  degree  of,, 
Brahminical  influence  than  there  is  in  Poona;  and  where  our  authority  has 
been  long  enough  established  to  prevent  a  failure  from  causes  that  might 
have  an  influence  in  a  new  country." 

Mr.  St,  John  Thackeray's  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  to  the  follo^ng 
eflbct :  that  in  serious  criminal  cases,  when  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
is  only  circumstantial,  the  judgment  of  intelligent  natives  would  be  highly 
beneficial ;  that  juries  would  ■  increase  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  and. render  sentences  popular,  and  punish- 
ments more  exemplary,  if  the  attendance  of  jurymen  were  not  made 
vexatious ;  but  the  natives,  who  are  so  often  taken  from  their  business  l^ 
punchayets,  would  not  willingly  give  their  attendance.  To  obviate  this  ob* 
jection,  he  proposes  that  juries  should  be  appointed  only  in  cases  involring 
intricate  circumstantial  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  direct  testimony  or  con- 
fession. 

Mr.  H.  Pottinger,  collector  in  the  Deccan,  enters  very  fully  into  the  details 
of  the  question.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  jury  system  would  be  an  innovation 
which  the  natives  would  neither  appreciate  nor  understand ;  that  compuldon 
alone  could  assemble  a  jury,  and  when  assembled  the  members  would  be  in- 
sensible to  the  importance  of  their  duty  and  the  sacredness  of  their  oath ; 
tliat  prejudices  of  caste  or  education,  motives  of  private  interest,  or  dread  of 
resentment,  would  deter  them  from  fulfilling  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
thein;  and  that  no  native  jury  would  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  the  evi*" 
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dence  and  merits  of  the  cese.    Be  ezplaini  and  8iip|K>rta  kia  epinion  by 
eumplefl :  he  suppoaet  a  Bheel  pot  oo  his  trial  fpr  the  allied  murder  of  a 
3rahnitn  trayeller,  and  that  only  circumatantialy  not  condiuiTe^  erideoce  ap- 
peared against  him  |  Mr.  Pottinger  has  no  doubt  that  a  native  jury  would  find 
the  man  guilty,  throqgh  their  strong  prejudioes  against  the  Bbeds  and  in  favour 
of  Brahmins.  Again,  be  reverses  tb0  case,  and  supposes  a  Brahmin  indicted  for 
murdering  a  Bhed  boy,  who  had  been '  employed  about  his  house  in  menia) 
offices ;  that  it  was  proved  the  boy  had  committed  a  fault,  and  that  the  Brah* 
min  had  puiushed  him  in  so  cruel  a  manner  that  the  lad  died;  Mr.  Pottinger 
firmly  believe*  that  no  native  jury  would  find  the  Brahmin  guilty.    Even  if  the 
jury  were  a  mixed  one,  the  awe  in  which  all  other  castes  (except  Musulmans) 
hold  the  Brahmins,  would  induce  them  to  concur  iu  the  sentiments  of  the 
latter.    Mr.  Pottinger  considers  that  the  natives  of  India  are  not  prepared  to 
receive  the  boon  of  trial  by  jury ;  and  that  they  must  be  previously  taiight 
some  of  the  good  qualities  of  human  nature.    *'  My  sentiment^"  he  saysi 
'*  include  all  classes,  for  I  have  found  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  from  the 
nobleman  to  the  .lowest  outcast,  where  I  could  depend  on  the  veracity  or 
honour  of  a  single  creature."     He  adds  that  the  measure  would  be  un« 
questionably  unpopular,  for  the  people  are  fuUy  persuaded  of  the  vices  which 
pervade  the  society  they  live  in,  and  would  protest  against  their  compeers 
being  placed  in  judgment  on  them. 

Mr.  Brtggs,  political  agent  in  Candeish,  is  favourable  to  the  hatroduction  of 
native  juries  into  the  judicial  system.  It  happened  that,  through  misappre* 
aion  of  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  he  commenced 
trying  oriminal  cases  by  assembling  a  punchayet,  a  form  of  arbitration  confine4 
generally  to  civil  suits.  |t  may  be  convenient  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  details 
of  this  substitute. for  a  jury.  The  number  of  persons  assembled  wae  five, 
seven,  or  nine ;  and  they  were  usually  selected  from  zemindars  of  the  per* 
gunnah  in  which  the  case  was  tried,  and  from  respectable  persons,  commonly 
Brahmins,  who  accompanied  the  cutcberry.  They  selected  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  a  mookh,  or  foreman,  and  the  prisoner,  on  being  brought  to  the  bar, 
was  told  he  might  object  to  any  of  the  individuals.  The  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  and  that  for  the  defence  were  successively  heard ;  after  which,  the 
punchayet  was  required  to  decide  on  the  prisoner's  guilt :  if  it  was  affirmed, 
the  Shastree  was  called  in  to  pronounce  the  law  in  the  case,  which  was  pro* 
mulgated,  and  sentence  passed  accordingly.  Mr.  Briggs  does  not  state  what 
effects  resulted  from  this  practice  whilst  it  lasted ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  were  not  altogether  beneficial,  from  the  declaration  which  he  suijoins^ 
namely,  that  '^  punchayets,  or  juries,  modelled  as  they  must  necessarily  be  to 
render  them  efficient,  by  certain  rules  and  restrictions,  are  new,  and  unless 
the  advantages  considerably  counterbsdance  the  disadvantages,  they  should  be 
introduced  with  caution,  like  all  other  innovations."  The  most  obvious  diffi- 
culties which  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  system,  he  sUtes  to  be  these:— 
The  ensuring  intelligent  and  impartial  jurymen,  and  punctual  attendance^  and 
preventing  the  duty  falling  too  heavily  on  particular  persons  and  classes.  If 
these  obstacles,  and  other  evils  which  he  specifies,  were  sufficiently  obviated^ 
the  measure,  he  believes,  would  be  properly  appreciated,  even  at  fir^t,  and 
would,  in  the  end,  be  highly  valued  by  all  classes.  He  confesses  that  the 
whole  subject  is  altogether  of  such  magnitude^  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
canvas  it  within  the  limited  scope  of  replies  to  definite,  questions ;  andhf 
concludes  as  follows :  ''  Viewed  purely  as  a  question  of  jurisprudence,  I  do 
not  contemplate  any  evils  firom  the  measure  that  will  not»  on  the  whole,  be 

counter- 
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(Ojunt^bolaDced  by  the  good  to  be  derived  from  its  introduction :  as  a  political 
^uestioDy  I  <ionsider  its  introductioa  as  leading  to  important  though  perhaps 
remote  advantages. 

Mr.  J.  Granty  the  resident  at  Sattara  (now  Major  Grant  Duff,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Mahraitas),  entertains  an  opinion  unfavourable  to 
native  juries.  He  observes  that  there  would  be  great  difficulties  found  in  the 
commencement  of  the  measure,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months,  he  thinks, 
the  general  report  would  be  *' impracticability."  He  supposes  that  native 
juries,  chosen  from  the  community,  would  have  the  t&et  of  preventing 
crimes,  by  spreading  useful  information,  by  interesting  the  people  in  the 
measures  of  punishment,  and  by  keeping  them  in  mind  of  the  consequence^ 
of  guilt. 

This  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  well-informed  practical  men  regarding  the 
scheme  proposed,  may  advantageously  be  concluded  by  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  the  R^ulation-Committee,  wherein  the  arguments  on  the 
subject  are  concisely  and  judiciously  summed  up. 

'*  In  commencing  our  remarics  upon  the  chapter  on  Trial,  the  first  subject 
which  claims  our  attention  is  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  introducing 
into  criminal  justice  the  trial  by  jury,  or  some  plan  founded  upon  the  basis  of 
that  institution.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judicial  authorities,  in 
answer  to  the  queries  transmitted  to  Government,  under  dale  2d  August  IS22, 
being  unfavourable  to  the  measure,  and  our  own  sentiments  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  opinions,  the  subject  has  not  been  brought  into  the  draft. 
As  a  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  trial  by  jury  to  the  natives  of  this 
country,  we  have  been  led  to  consider  the  advantages  attendant  on  that  cele- 
brated institution  in  England  and  America,  the  only  countries,  perhaps,  in 
which  it  can  be  said  to  be  enjoyed  in  perfection.  This  consideration  has  im- 
pressed us  with  a  belief  that  those  advantages  principally  consist  in  the  security 
and  support  which  the  trial  by  jury  affiirds  to  liberty.  It  has  been  said,  that 
were  all  the  other  free  institutions  of  England  extinguished,  the  trial  by  jury, 
provided  that  it  could  be  retained  unimpaired,  would  alone  suffice  gradually  to 
restore  to  the  country  a  free  constitution.  But  an  institution  of  this  kind 
appears  not  only  to  afibrd  the  most  efficient  security  for  freedom,  but  to  be 
necessary  to  its  existence;  for  in  free  countries  there  will  almost  always  be  a 
struggle,  more  or  less  important  and  extensive,  between  the'Goyeniment  op 
tlie  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other;  or  if  not  the  people,  at  all  events, 
indiriduals  or  bodies  of  men  professing  to  espouse  and  protect  its  interests. 
A  strong  inducement  is  constantly  held  out  to  the  Government  to  defend  its 
supporters  and  to  crush  its  opponents ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
some  popular  and  unbiassed  tribunal,  no  means  probably  would  be  more  re- 
sorted to,  or  found  to  be  more  efiectual  for  these  purposes,  than  the  law. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  trial  by  jury 
abould  be  prized  beyond  any  other  institution ;  and  that  the  very  considerable 
inconveniences,  to  which  it  exposes  individuals,  should  be  cheerfully  and  sea- 
lously  borne  by  the  public-spirited  and  reflecting  nations  among  whom  it  is 
established. 

**  Th^  foregoing  remarks,  we  need  not  say,  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  India: 
there  is  here  no  freedom  to  require  the  protection  of  so  powerful  a  safe^^i^, 
no  struggle  between  contending  parties  to  call  for  the  employment  of  an 
umpire,  constituted  with  such  ease  to  resist  the  influence  of  power.  The 
Government  of  India  can  never  suppose  itself  to  have  an  interest  in  augment- 
ing 
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lug  its  poiver  over  iti  lubjects,  and  if  it  were  to  entertaiii  tuch  an  opinioo,  it 
would  never,  in  ordier  to  put  it  in  practice,  have  recourse  to  influencing  judi* 
dal  proceedings,  when  it  lias  at  its  disposal  means  so  much  more  prompt  and 
efficacious.  . 

**  But  if  the  political  advantages  of  the  trial  by  jury  be  placed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  doubt  whether  those  which  remain  would  be  very  considerable.  If 
.the  judge  is  unbiassed  (and,  political  questions  being  removed,  the  grand 
source  of  improper  bias  is  cut  off,)  we  see  no  reason  why  his  decision  should 
not  be  as  likely  to  be  just  as  that  of  a  jury. 

**  But  this  is  exactly  the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  India;  i^nd  as  the 
principal  advantages  of  the  trial  by  juiy  would  not  exbt  here,  and  could  not  be 
conceived  by  the  natives,  we  think  that  its  introduction  would  not  be  prized, 
its  benefits  would  not  be  felt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  incon- 
venience to  which  individuals  would  be  exposed  by  its  establishment,  would 
be  apt,  we  think,  to  occasion  discontent  and  dissatbfaction  among  a  people  «o 
little  dbposed  to  prefer  general  good  to  their  private  interests,  and  so  unac- 
customed to  contemplate  the  performance  of  public  duties  by  others  than  the 
public  officers;  aggravated  too,  as  this  inconvenience  would  in  reality  be, 
by  the  existence  of  peculiar  customs,  and  magnified  beyond  reality  in  the 
mipds  of  a  people  so  averse  to  innovation.  ' 

**  There  is,  however,  one  consideration  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in 

silence,  which  at  the  first  view  seems  to  prove  a  greater  necessity  for  some 

.institution  of  this  kind  in  this  country  than  any  where  else ;  we  allude  to  the 

.  circumstance  of  the  administration  of  justice  being  performed  by  foreigners. 

But  we  do  not  think  that  the  effects  of  this  separation  of  the  judge  from  the 

community  are  entirely  disadvantageous.    If  that  minute  acquaintance  with 

the  language,  and  with  the  peculiarities  of  habits  and  institutions  which  a  native 

only  can  be  expected  to  possess,  is  unattainable,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a 

.more  absolute  freedom  from  all  considerations  except  those  dictated  by  a  sense 

.of  justice.    It  is  less  merit  in  a  judge  in  India  to  be  unbiassed  by  fear  or 

favour  than  in  any  other  country;  he  is  placed  from  circumstances  entirely 

beyond  their  influence:  so  far,  therefore,  he  b  better  qualified  to  pass  an 

impartial  decision  than  a  native  of  the  purest  mind.    But  if  we  take  into  the 

account  those  imperfections,  to  give  them  no  harder  name^  which  generally 

-prevail  in  the  character  of  the  natives,  to  such  an  .extent  as  almost  to  incapa- 

,citate  them  from  performing,  in  a  conscientious,  manly  way,  any  public  duly 

.which  compromises  their  own  interests,  or  thQse  of  a  near  relation,  a  friend 

or  n  member  of  the  same  caste,  or  from  preferring  such  duty  to  corrupt  emohi- 

ment,  it  will,  we  think,  appear  that  the  bare  judicial  advantages  (those  alone 

•  which  it  could  possess)  of  the  trial  by  jury,  over  the  mode  at  present' esta- 
blished, would  be,  to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  greater  in  India  than  else- 
'wliere.    To  state  in  few  words  the  principal  considerations  which  occur  on 

•  the  question  :  in  those  countries  where  the  advantages  of  the  institution  are 
the  most  strongly  felt,  the  jury,  from  its  popular  construction,  b  calculated 
to  fumish  ijmpartiality  rather  than  knowledge;  its  utility,  therefore,  would 
here  probably  be  limited,  for  impartiality  is  exactly  the  quality  which  a  judge 

.in  India  has  in  perfection,  and  which  a  jury  of  the  natives  of  India  b  the  least 
.capable  of  supplying.'* 
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THE  INDIAN  ARMV. 

Tt  the  EdHor  rftke  jitiatic  JotM-nai. 

SiiL  I  Im- the  last  Montkltf  Review,  a  serioas  attack  »  made  upon  die  character 
of  our  native  army  in  India,  accusing  the  sipahis  of  d^eneracy ;  of  having 
lost  their  ancient  qualities ;  and  of  their  having,  neither  at  Bhurtporc,  nor  in 
the  Burmese  territories,  displayed  that  boasted  valour  and  patient  fortitude,  for 
which  they  had  been  famed  in  former  wars.* 

As  this  is  a  serious  charge  against  a  body  of  soldiers,  who,  whilst  fighting 
under  our  banners,  have  uniformly  merited  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the 
British  nation,  it 'calls  for  public  discussion:  more  especially  as,  it  is 
hoped,  an  impartial  investigation  will,  instead  of  creating  an  unfavourable 
impression  of  those  troops,  make  it  evident  that  in  no  instance  have  the 
native  army  in  India  displayed  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprize,  or  of  devotion  to 
the  service,  than  when  Employed  in  the  Burmese  territories. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Madras  native  troops  (seventeen  regiments  of 
infantry,  besides  cavalry,  artillery,  and  pioneers)  were  employed  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Ava.  And  we  have  the  authority  f  of  the  Governor- 
General  m  Council,  of  the  Government  of  Madras,  of  Major  General  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  and  of  Brigadier  General  Cotton  (who  commanded  the 
Madras  troops  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war),  that  they  not  only  manifested 
the  greatest  alacrity  when  proceeding  on  service,  many  regiments  having  em- 
barked without  the  deficieiicy  of  a  man ;  and  detachments,  commanded  by 
na^ioeif  having  made  forced  marches  to  be  enabled  to  join  their  corps  in  time 
ibr  embarkation ;  but  that  they  also,  when  on  foreign  service,  shewed  the 
most  patient  fortitude  in  enduring  privations  in  a  noxious  and  baneful  climate, 
and  the  greatest  readiness  and  cheerfulness  ^in  the  performance  of  Constant 
harassing  duties :  and  we  have  the  same  authority  for  stating,  that  they  proved 
^emselves,  when  in  the  field,  worthy  of  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  with  the 
Buropeans.  As  to  their  appointments  and  equipments,  every  one  who  saw 
them  embark  must  allow  that  they  were  superior  to  those  of  any  former 
period :  and  those  who  know  them  will  also  acknowledge,  that  in  discipline 
liiey  never  were  excelled  by  any  part  of  our  native  army;  Even  Major  Snod- 
grass,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his  partiality  to  the  native  service, 
ifi  some  instances  (as  in  page  169  of  his  work)  gives  the  native  troops  credit 
for  undaunted  conduct,  unwearied  constancy,  and  the  noblest  feeling.  Yet, 
aren  while  doing  this-,  he  cautiously  abstains  from  mentioning  the  officer  who 
coffloianded  them ;  and  this  rule  is  followed  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work : 

where 


t*-"It«i»roatid  poMftiletoaMMnibte  befon  the  place  no  more  dun  two  iMttalknA  of  BrlUthiofanirf. 
T»tlicie  ir«Ke  Jf»liMA»  Indeed,  •  Mpoy  force  of  many  thmwand  men ;  but*  in  the  aMautt  of  Bhiirtponb 
we  know  that  not  one  of  the  native  r^imenti  could  be  induced  to  approach  the  waDa  until  Uie  King** 
tnope  had  ninnounted  the  ramparts. 

^ "  BHt,.ln  AaeC  both  hi  the  opciatJ«Ba  bcftne  Bhnxtpore  and  hi  the  Bunneie  war,  tlienttive  tooopa 
were  of  little  more  use  than  to  swell  the  array  of  our  lines.  Whether  from  the  belief  that  Bhurtpon 
was  Impregnable^  and  from  the  dread  which  the  natives  of  India  bad  conceived  of  the  Burmese,  or  dse 
Utmk  dagenerallnn  of  tfaeix  aadcnt  qualities,  in  neither  case  dU  the  sepoys  uniformly  dfcplay  that 
lyastirt  valour  and  patient  tortltude  for  which  they  had  been  famed  in  fanner  warfc  Late  expericncehas 
revealed  circumstances  in  the  state  of  disciplhie,  and  the  whole  condition  of  the  native  army,  which, 
our  Oormmient  may  be  assured,  urgently  demand  most  serious  consideration.  In  their  Vital  influoMe 
Mpon  the  duraUUty  of  our  IjkUan  power.  To  this  satdect  we  may  perhaps  taAMSaan  fltttng  oppoi!^ 
tunlty  to  revert ;  suffice  It  now  to  say,  the  events  before  us  prove  that  on  the  British  troops  alone  could 
rtHanoe  always  be  placed:  and  on  the  occasion  of  Bhurtpore,  the  aafsty  of  India  may  poaitively  be  said 
l»  have  been  connaitted,  at  the  bayonet's  point*  to  two  weak  British  baltsHonSy*  kc^^MoMik/  Rttimv, 
February  198]. 

t  FMs  the  gOMnl  orders  by  the  Govcvnor-Oeoeial  fa>  Coondl  s  the  gsnaral  orders  by  Sir  Thoe.  Muhm^ 
of  the  I3th  June  19i6i  of  Brig.  Gen.  Cotton,  of  the  99th  May  1896^  and  the  rapaatcd  osdfv*  of  Uttm 
I.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  (all  published  la  pncedbif  auinben  of  the  AikMt  J^mrml). 

AtUUic  Journ.  V0L.XXIII.  No.  136.  9  O 
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whei-e  the  officers  of  the  Coit^pany's  service  whoconteancled  field  detachmeDta, 
those  who  commanded  corps,  and  sometimes  even  th«^  corps  themselves^  are 
not  mentioned|  whiUt  his  Majesty's  regiments  and  ol&cers  af»  in  variably  noticed* 

The  writer  in  the  MontJdtf  Review  says  that  late  experience  has  revealed, 
circumstances  in  the  state  of  discipUney  and  tfie  whole  condition  of  the 
native  army,  which,  our  Government  may  be  assured,  urgently  demand  most 
serious  consideration.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  improvements  he 
would  wish  to  make  in  our  native  army.  Should  a  transfer  of  a  proportion  o( 
officers  from  his  Majesty's  service  be  reckoned  essential  to  the  durability  off 
our  Indian  empire,  I  should  deprecate  the  idea,  unless  of  young  of&cers,r  who 
should  enter  as  cadets ;  as  old  officers,  unacquainted  with  the  character  and 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  might  inadvertently  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the 
service.  That  an  additional  number  of  old  officers  to  each  corps  is  desirable^ 
no  one  will  deny;  they  should  however  be  brought* up  in  the  service,  and 
accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  native  character :  and  they  should  be  early 
exhorted  by  their  superiors,  not  only  to  treat  their  men  with  suavity  and 
kindness,  ^nd  the  native  officers  with  attention,  bqt  also  manifest  a  desire  to 
conduce  to  their  comforts  in  every  way  in  their  power ;  bearing  elwai^s  m, 
mind^  that  we  are  strangers  in  IndUat  and  hold  our  empire  by  the  good  opinion 
and.  attachment  of  our  native  troops.  Perhaps  it  ivould  be  an  improvement  if 
9ur  respective  Indian  Governments  would  nominate  a  certain  number  of  our 
subadar  majors,  native  commandants  retired,  with  permission  to  draw  double^ 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  subadar  major,  at  the  station  where  the  regiment 
was  raised.  This  would  in  some  degree  restore  the  middle  class,  so  much 
wanted  in  Jndia ;  and  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  number  of  native  officera 
it  would  induce  to  remain  with  their  corps,  who  now  go  on  the  Invalid  list.* 

The  writer  in  the  Mont/ili/  Review  also  asserts  that  at  Phurfepore,  and  in 
the  Burmese  war,  the  native  troops  were  of  little  more  use  than  to  swell  the. 
array  of  our  lines.  I  have  already  given  the  opinions  of  the  highest  authoritiea 
in  Jndia  as  to  the  conduct  of  these  troops ;  and  I  hope  to  make  itevidpot  that 
Uiis  remark  evinces  a  total  ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  our  jnativc  troops. 
That  these  qualities  diflfer  from  those  of  the  European  soldier  is  fortunate;,- 
were  it  otherwise,  we  should  not,  with  a  force  of  30,000  Europeans,  be  able 
to  anp  and  discipline  an  army  of  upwards  of  250,000  natives,  and  maintain  a 
rule  over  eighty  millions  of  people :  with  no  other  description  of  troops  ^oukdt 
this  be  done,  iiad  we  Arab  or  Malay  auxiliaries,  instead  of  sipahis,  any  one. 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  these  troops  must  well  know  how  precarious  our 
situation  would  be,  and  of  how  short  duration  our  dominion.  It  is  on  our 
native  army  alone  that  we  must  depend  for  consolidating  our  power  in  Indi»; 
and  if  we  pay  due  attention  to  their  relative  situation  with  us,  and  (as  has' 
been  already  stated)  never  forget  that  we  are  strangers  in  the  land ;  if  we 
make  it  their  interest,  by  kind  and  liberai  treatment,  to  continue  faithful  to  us, 
we  need  fear  no  foe,  foreign  or  domestic. 

The  writer  in  the  Mont/ify  Review  of  course  imagines,  that  the  force  under* 
8ir  Archibald  Campbell  would  have  been  more  efficient  if  composed  entirely  of 
Europeans,  of  the  same  numerical  strength  with  that  under  his  coumiand  of. 
Europeans  and  natives  ^  ser^'ing  only  to  swell  his  array."    Fully  appreciating' 

the' 


•  Them  Is  m  admlntbtofiftlam  In  the  lf«diw  amy,-  of-sttedilng  right  tofh  the  «aa»  ef  mtp^f,  w 
Mch  company,  with  half  the  pay  of  a  lepoy,  until  able  to  carry  arms.  The  number  farmerty  amounted 
CD  ten'per  company  I  Ixit  that  enlightened  political  economistt  Sir  George  RarkiWt  reduced  the  number 
to  eight  t  therrtyy  UThig  tixteen  ehillfaigi  per  month  from  each  company,  at  the  hanrdof  diminiihfaig 
the  attachment  of  the  ■Ipahl  to  the  aerrloe.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  member  of  Parliament  tor  Abs-* 
ia  acquainted  with  this  •*  eovp  d'f$imi{**  perhapt  it  may  be  thought  worthy  nf  imiution! 
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the  qualities  of  the  British  soldier,  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
the  result  in  our  late  contest  with  the  King  of  Ava  would  have  been  equally 
fortunate  had  our  force  been  entirely  British,  as,  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viaioning.  them»*  frqm  the  constant  harassing  duties  th^  would  be  required  to 
perform,  and  the  consequent  great  proportion  of  side,  and  from  the  number  of 
casualties,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  movements  of  the  army  would  be  much 
impeded ;  that  small  detachments  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  off;  and  that  by  a 
constant  collision  with  the  enemy,  in  small  bodies,  the  latter  would  acquire 
confidence,  in  the  same  ratio  that  our  troops,  reduced  by  famine,  exhausted 
^y  sickness,  and  harassed  by  duty,  would  become  depressed.  These  would  be 
the  certain  consequences  of  the  force  being  entirely  Europeans,,  whatever  the 
final  result  might  be.  , 

In  support  of  the  usefulness  of  the  native  soldier  I  will  go  further,  and 
saintain,  that  if  ever  we  should  be  assailed  in  India  by  an  European  enemy, 
say  100,000  men,  they  would  be  more  than  matched  in  the  field  by  a  British 
lorce  of  30,000  men  and  70,-000  sipahis ;  and  I  hope  the  reasons  I  have  to  ad- 
duce>  in  support  of  this  opinion,  will  be  convincing. 

I  wiH  first  state  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  for  so  large  an  Euro- 
pean force,  and  the  number  of  casualties  that  would •  infallibly  occur  were 
(hey  badly  fed,  and  obliged  to  take  every  fatiguing  duty  in  camp.  I  will  next 
advert  to  the  effects  of  climate,  which  would  rapidly  diminish  their  numbers, 
and  the  weakly  state  to  which  the  greater  part  of  those  doing  duty  would  be 
cednced  from  those  circumstances ;  whilst  the  European  soldier,  his  opponent, 
well  fed,  and  saved  by  the  native  soldier  from  the  harassing  duties  of 
the  camp  aad  detached  marches,  would  be  his  superior  both  in  physical 
atvength  and  animal  spirits ;  and  the  sipahi,  well  armed  and  disciplined,  and 
supported  by  bis  brother  soldiers,  the  Europeans  (with  whom  he  has  often 
^ught  and  conquered),  would  at  least  be  equal  to  his  enemy  in  tlie  field ;  and, 
$li  the  close  of  a  campaign  would  be,  numerically,  much  superior,  from  havii^ 
|us  numbers  always  completed  from  the  troops  in  the  rear. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  north  have  conquered 
India  from  the  days  of  Alexander  to  our  own  times.  Had  it  been  possiblie  for 
Alexander  and  his  Macedonians  to  have  met  with  a  Roman  general  when  he 
encQURtered  Porus,  and  had  he  been  accompanied  with  two.  or  three  Roman 
leig^ns,  and  an  Indian  army  of  equal  numbers  to  those  o£  his  opponent, 
^sciplined  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  commanded  by  Roman  centurions^  we 
should  most  probably  have  a  very  different  record  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Macedonian  hero.  '  Such  would  be  the  description  of  force  to  be  encountered 
)>y  any  northern  power  who  should  now  attempt  to  penetrate  into  India. 
They  would  have  to  meet  a  tried  band  of  British  soldiers,  with  military  science 
of  the  highest  order,  and  a  force  of  natives^  regnlarly  disciplined^  and  acr 
customed,  from  the  time  they  could  carry  arms,  to  a  military  life,  commanded 
by  officers  with  purely  military  habits,  from  having  been,  from  their  youth, 
either  in  camp  or  cantonment.  The  result,  under  soch  circumstances,  and 
;inth  the  resources  of  a  powerful  empire  behind,  may  be  fairly  anticipated ;  it 
would  most  likely  end  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  at  an  immense 
distance  from  their  own  territories.  I  will,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
^asert  that,-*  under  these  circumstances,  the  sipahis  would  do  more  than 
**  swell  the  array  of  our  lines ;"  that  their  steadiness  in  action,  the  quickness 
of  their  fire,  and  their  expertness  in  military  evolutions,  would  equal  those  of 
any  armyin  the  world. 

24/A  JRpAnwr^^  1827.  A  Sipahi  Sirda*. 

*  The  sipahi  Uvcb  principally  an  rice  or  wheat.  . ' 
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ON  TH£  CAUSES  OF  THE  NEGLECT  OF  EASTERN  UTSRATURB 

IN  EUROPE. 

Laudmtur  et  alget  may  be  said  of  Oriental  literature  in  Europe,  and  perimpa 
ill  DO  part  of  it  more  traly  than  ivfaere  the  remark  implies  the  greatest  re^ 
proacby — in  England,  which  possesses  a  vast  and  populous  empire  in  the  East, 
as  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  its  literary  treasures  as  for  the  copioasness 
of  its  commercial  wealth.  Besides  the  or^nary  solicitations  which,  it  might  be 
conceived,  would  tempt  English  scholars  to  acquire  the  languages  and  explore  the 
writings- of  the  Hindus,  the  knowledge  of  Eastern  tongues  is  madecompvdsoiy 
opoD-a-consideraUe  number  of  our  countr}'men ;  and  this  circumstance  alone 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  create  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  study 
of  the  numerous  works  written  in  those  languages,  and  which  are  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  learning  oi  one  of  the  most  ancient  existing  nations  (if  not  tfatft 
oldest)  in  the  world. 

it'ts  far  from  wasting  time  to  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  this  indiiferentl^ 
towards  the  literature  of  the  East,  at  a  period  when  the  extension  of  educeCion 
amongst  all  classes  in.  this  country,  and  the  avi(tity  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge (indicated  by  a  variety  of  facts)  which  distinguishes  the  present  generation, 
seem  to  demand  ne>rer  sources  of  information,  and  a  larger  scope  for  mental 
excursions,  than  satisfied  our  forefathers.  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  whethd^ 
the  fault  be  imputable  or  not  to  ourselves ;  whether  we  really  make  a  serious 
sacrifice  by  neglecting  the  study  of  Eastern  letters;  and  whether  there  be  or 
be  not  sometfiing  inherent  therein  repulsive  to  European  minds,  which  ar^ 
more  or  less,  disciplined  according  to  the  models  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

An  inquiry  of  this  nature  is,  however,  too  vast  to  be  prosecuted  here  in  a 
ftill  and  convincing  manner.  It  is  even  impracticable  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusioil 
which  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for  we  are  yet  too  slenderly  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  Eastern  literature  to  decide  positively  upon  its  company 
tive  utility  and  value.  It  will  therefore  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  assign 
such  reasons  as  appear  the  most  obvious,  for  the  neglect  which,  genendly 
speaking,  prevails  throughout  Europe  in  r^ard  to  Eastern  literature. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  without  any  preparatory  reasoning  upon  the  sul>> 
ject,  that  the  literature  as  well  as  mental  character  of  two  nations  remotely  apart 
Irom  each  other,  and  cut  off  from  mutual  intercourse  for  ages,  must  be  marked 
by  very  peculiar  traits  of  distinction.  The  course  each  would  take  in  the 
"boundless  expanse,  which  the  minds  of  the  two  people  would  discover  as  they 
advanced  in  civilization  and  refinement,  would  be  at  least  as  dissimilar  as  the 
geographical  features  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  physiological  attri- 
butes of  their  inhabitants.  Although  it  is  not  meant  by  this  remark  that  climate, 
constitution,  and  other  physical  circumstances,  sufficiently  account  for  the 
diflerdnce  observaUe  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  different  situations ;  yet 
these  circumstances  are  to  a  certain  extent  causes  of  the  diversity  referred  to. 
Whatsoever  influences  human  character  and  human  actions,  must  operate  that 
hiffuence  by  its  agency  upon  the  intellect;  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to 
discuss  a  point  so  well  established,  as  that  character  depends  in  a  certain  de- 
gree upon  latitude  and  longitude,  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  aridity :  these 
are  some  of  the  implements  employed  by  plastic  nature  in  the  formation  of 
thatt  infinite  variety  which  is  discerned  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
features  of  the  rational  part  of  creation. 

The  contrast  between.  Asiatic  and  Northern  nations  strikes  an  obbeiYer  at 
firs!  sight.    The  opposite  extremes  of  the  two  classes  of  people,  could  they 
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be  brought  t9  a  dote  and  critical  oomparisaii  ynth  eufa  otlier,  would  idmoii 
appear  to  h$  examples  of -dHKxent  creatioas.  They  poesesB  in  commoBy 
tndeed»  the  great  general  dieiiaguishing  essential  attribotes  of  homanit^;  but 
in  respeol  to  nvliat  may  be  termed  the  accidental  modes  or  properties  of  the 
famnan  obarader,  they  are  altogether  discriminated.  Hence  arise  pecnliarieieft 
of  thinking,  discordance  of  opinioD,  and  dissimilarity  of  taste,  regnhited  by 
standards  depending  upon  circumstances  which  are  inappreciable  except  by 
the  people  onsongst  whom  they  exist. 

To  the  aforegoing  considerations^  which  are  obvious  enoi^h,  may  be  addei 
others,  which  do  not  refer  to  natvral  or  necessary  causes.  The '  peculiarities 
which  denote  national  character  are  augmented  and  rendered  more  remarkable 
by  the  influence  of  systems  of  religion,  or  creeds  which  it  is  customary  to 
^lesignate  by  that  term.  In  proportion  to  the  abstrdity,  the  intoieranor,  th^ 
emelty,  the  immorality  of  the  creed,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  agency  upon  the 
political  system  or  the  domestic  economy  of  a  nation,  wiU  the  character  «f 
tile  peciple,  in  all  its  constituent  parts,  be  distiDguished  from  another. 

Let  ns  briefly  consider,  with  reference  to  this  inquiry,  the  liteiwy  daraetflr 
of  the  chief  Asiatic  people.  We  may  divide  them  into  four  great  classes ;  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the  Persians,  and  the  Arsbians. 

The  literature  of  China  is  of  prodigious  extent.    It  consists  of  history^ 
philosopby^  dramatic  composition,  poetry,  novels  and  other  woifo  of  fiction, 
and  didactic  treatises.    To  the  philosopher  of  Europe,  vdio  **  deems  nothing 
ttamteresting  to  htm  which  iMslongs  to  man,'*  such  a  literature  as  this,  contain* 
ing  the  thoughts  as  well  as  acts,  the  operations  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  the 
political  events  and  transactions,  of  an  ancient  people,  cannot  but  possess  the 
liighest  attractions.  ^  Even  the  extraordinary  language  in  which  the  records  jvn 
preserved  must  afford  to  an  Enropean  scholar  a  source  of  wonder  and  deKght; 
But  it  is  to  scholars  and  philosophers  alone,  and  those  of  a  courageous  temper^ 
to  whom  the  literature  of  China  can  ever  become  an  object  of  mudi  interest* 
So  far  as  Europe  has  been  enabled  to  judge,  from  whi^  has  been  hitherto 
translated  from  the  Chinese,  the  historical  works  of  China  are  extrem^ 
barren  of  all  that  is  really  valuable,  sfnd  very  riiundant  in  those  trifling  details 
which  possess  importance  only  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  people  as  the  Chinese  c 
its  philosophy  is  absurd  or  unintelligible ;  its  dramatic  works  are  curious  only 
as  exotics,  lading,  in  a  great  measure,  the  qualities  which  reconnaead  Uiat 
species  of  composition;   its  poetry  is  meagre,  displf^ng  little  iancy  and 
pathos;  its  novels  and  tales,  though  sometimes  unuung,  have  no  intrinsic 
excelleno^;   and  from  the  didactic  productions  of  Chinese  writers  there  is 
little  to  be  learnedl    Such  a  literature  can  never  be  popular  in  Europe ;  H 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  be,  especially,  when  it  is  lecked 
up  in  a  tongue  which  no  human  efibrts  can  make  easy  of  acquirement  to  other 
nations. 

In  speaking  of  Hmdu  literature,  although  we  know  considerably  more  of  ita 
character  and  contents  than  we  do  of  the  Chinese,  yet  we  are  less  able  to* 
pronounce  upon  the  value  of  it.  In  point  of  bulk,  itis  far  more  extensivo 
than  even  the  literature  of  China;  and  it  is  the  production  of  a  people 
advanced  to  a  greater  pitch  of  intellectual  refinement  than  the  Chinesa 
liave  ever  attained.  There  are  sufficient  traces  of  affinity  between  the  sacred 
language  and  sciences  of  the  Hindus  and  those  of  ancient  Europe,  to  justify 
tie  in  believing  that  they  d^ended  from  one  common  -source.  These 
traces  not  only  excite  curiosity,  but  afibrd  occasional  guides  to  the  scholar  who 
explores  the  immense  wilderness  of  Sanscrit  learning.    The  neglect  of  Hindu 
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literature  cannot  be  accounted  for,  therefore,  upon'  the  wtae.  suppOaitiott  «a 
that  referred  to  in  respect  to  Chineac,  except  that  the  language  •is  equally 
difficult  of  attain inent.  But  the  wild  and  extravagant  character  of  Uindte 
composition,,  the  monstrous  (exaggerations  and  puerile  conceits  which  disQgure 
the  largest  portion  of  it,  and  the  visible  efforts  perceptible  throughout  to  ati|^ 
port  the  pretensions  of  a  particular  class,  at  any  expense  or  sacrifice,  are 
sufficient  to  convince  u& that  the  repugnance  of  western  readers  to  the  study  of 
Hindu  learning  is  not  without  reason.  Every  reader  will  not  confess,  though 
he  may  feel,  the  toil  and  ^fiiitit.  which  attend  the  perusal  of  the  Mahabkarat  or 
Bamayan  r  works  which,  to  a  Hindu,  decies  repetita  placebunt.  When  it  ta 
recollected  that  there  are  few  woriis  in  Sanscrit,  of  which  we  have  any 
Jmowledge,  that  deserve  to  be  characterized  as  historical ;  that  the  Sanscrit 
poetry  offers  violence  to  a  taste  formed  upon  the  classic  models  of  the  Westf 
that  the  allegories  of  the  Hindus  are  so  recondite  and  obscure,  that  thqy  affi>rd 
no  pleasure  to  a  reader  not  imbued  with  the  religious  feelings  they  are  designed 
to  awaken ;  and  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Sanscrit  learning  ia  artfully  raised 
upon  the  basis  of  a  sytem  of  policy  foreign  to  every  principle  acknowledged 
amopgst  European  societies;  there  can  be  no  wonder  that,  whilst  western 
nations  r^ard  with  some  degree  of  veneration  the  science  and  literature  </ 
the  Hindus,  they  should,  refrain  from  studies  which  would,  according  to  afv 
pearance,  merely  confer  a  reputation  for  learnings  without  imparting  any 
substantial  knowledge. 

Persian  literature  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  poetry  and  apologues: 
with  the  exception  of  mystic  philosophy  and  ethics,  there  is  little  of  native 
growth  which  deserves  the  name  of  literature  in  modern  Persia  besides  the 
productions  of  Hafiz,  Firdouzi,  and  Saadi ;  and  tales,  many  of  which  art 
borrowed,  with  more  or  less  embellishment,  from  Hindu  sources.  The  poets 
of  Persia  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  the  very  head  of  the  Asiatic  bards ;  there 
is  a  playfulness,  a  vivacity,  a  warmth  of  fancy,  and  occasionally  a  depth  of 
lieeling,  in  the  works  of.  those  just  named,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek- in 
Chinese  penury  and  Hindu  metaphysics.  In  China  and  ancient  Hindust'han, 
the  art  of  poetry  seems  to  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  mechanical :  the  writer, 
who  could  reduce  his  languiige  to  certain  rhythmical  restraints,  stamped  his 
production  with  the  character  of  verse. 

The  approximation  of  Persian  poetry  to  the  standard  of  European  taste  is 
counterbalanced  by  an  adverse  consideration, — a  want  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects, and  of  variety  in  the  embellishments.  The  former  defect  is  felt>  pro- 
bably, by  western  readers  alone ;  but  the  sad  monotony  of  the  images  employed 
to  adorn  and  illustrate  a  Persian  poet's  sentiments,  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  **  roses  "  and  "  bulbuls,"  with  their  amatory  intercourse,  must  be  tiresome, 
one.  would  think,  even  to  a  Persian. 

Arabian  literature  has  something  to  recommend  it.  The  historical  recorda 
which  it  contains  are  extremely  valuable,  because  they  .afford,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  only  information  attainable  respecting  events  with  which  our  own 
history  is  intimately  connected.  A  multitude  of  transactions,  which  intervened 
between  the  fall  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  rise  of  the  Gothic  empires,  are 
only  to  be  recovered  by  means  of  researches  in  the  works  of  a  people  who 
Were  one  of  the  efficient  causes  of  that  chasm  in  history,  which  they  thus 
become  the  means  of  supplying. 

In  addition  to  their  historical  works,  the  Arabians  have  tales  and  poetry. 
The  former  are  well  known  and  well  appreciated :  how  far  the  Arabs  are  en* 
titled  to  the  praise  they  derive  fro^n  this  source  is  another  qucstiop.    Th^ 
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early  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  been  (in  general)  less  apathetical  and  in- 
different to  the  learning  of  the  nations  they  subdued  than  might  be  inferred 
from  the  disposition  of  their  descendants.  They  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  other  propet>ties>  of  the  eastern  and 
western  nations.  As  the  Romans  became  the  pupils  of  their  subjects  the 
Greeks,  so  the  Arabs  were  not  above  showing  that  in  point  of  knowledge  thev 
felt  themselves  to  be  inferior  to  the  infidels  whom,  in  other  respects,  they 
despised.  Arabian  poetry,  however,  possesses  not  many  attractions  to  a 
klorthem  reader.  Whatever  eloquent  appeals  may  he  made  in  its  behalf  bv 
those  who,  with  all  a  patron^s  partiality,  plead  the  claims  it  offers  to  our  re. 
gard,  the  very  arguments  urged  in  its  favour  tend  to  prove  that  Arabian  poetry 
never  can  be  universally  popular,  because  those  arguments  demonstrate  that 
none  but  Arabs  can  taste  its  beauties.  Arabian  poetry  is  like  a  plant  formed 
by  nature  to  luxuriate  in  the  desert,  but  which  droops  and  dies  beneath  a 
temperate  sky,  and  in  a  rich  and  cultivated  soil. 

These  considerations  are  not  offered  as  dissuasives  from  the  study  of  Oriental 
literature,  nor  as  disparaging  the  labours  of  those  illustrious  scholars  who 
have  opened  avenues  to  it ;  but,  if  deserving  of  attention,  they  will  operate 
merely  to  moderate  the  expectations  and  mitigate  the  disappointment  of  stu- 
dents; and  will  justify,  in  some  material  degree,  the  people  of  Europe  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  r^arded  as  a  reproach.  To  our  own  country,  in 
particular,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the  neglect  of  Oriental  literature 
should  not  he  considered  to  originate  in  indolence  and  indifference :  a  country 
connected  with  the  East  by  the  closest  ties,  and  maintaining  a  high  rank 
amongst  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  learning  in  generaL 

Jt  would  be  desirable,  undoubted]}^,  that  every  practicable  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  those  who  desire  to  cultivate  Oriental  literature ;  and  if  a 
little  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  branch  of  learning  at  our  Universities, 
it  would  not  redound  to  the  discredit  oi  those  celebrated  institutions. 

S. 

*«•  The  Editor  desires  not  to  be  considered  responsibly  for  all  tlie  opinions  expressed 
in  this  papers 
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WxicoMK  to  me,  dear  native  land, 
Tby  chalky  di£fs  and  pebbly  strand! 
Fond  recollections  raised  by  thee, 
Thoughts  that  awake  to  ecstasy, 
Repay  the  toils  and  sorrows' known, 
Of  twice  two  lustres  overflown, 
Since  the  reluctant  breezes  bore 
Me,  unrefleoting,  from  tliy  shore. 
Though  buried  are  tliy  meads  in  snow. 
And  frowning  mists  obscure  tby  brow. 
Far  fairer  in  my  filial  eyes 
Than  India  with  her  golden  skies. 
For  thee  how  oft  the  tear-drop  fell. 
My  tortured  soul  can  truly  tell. 
Day-dreams  and  visions  of  the  night 
Have  with  thine  image  mocked  my  sight : 
Hut  now  Uiou  checr'ftt  my  aching  heart, 
And  never,  never  shall  we  part. 

Si      S.      S. 
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PUNCHAYETS. 


To  the  Ediior  «f  Ike 

Sra :  The  readers  of  your  valuable  journal  have  of  late  been  fitvoured  with 
many  interesting  dissertations  on  tbe  theory  of  Punchayet,— with  many  decla- 
rations of  the  benefits  which  the  nattyes,  under  their  ancient  institutions, 
derived  fi'om  this  judicial  process;  and  the  partiality  of  natives  for  trial 
by  punchayet  has  been  so  frequently  asserted,  that  a  doubt  is  scarcely  admitted, 
by  those  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  to  the-  contrary,  of  the  truth 
of  this  asse|t!on.  I  am  induced,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  further  in- 
restigation  of  this  important  subject,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  an  official  state* 
ment,  which  contains  facts,  not  assertions.  It  gives  the  result  in  one  province 
only ;  but  I  venture  to  assert,  because  the  proof  of  this  assertion  is  on  the 
records  of  the  India  House,  that  the  official  returns  from  every  province  under 
the  Madras  Government  will  exhibit  the  same  results. 

This  system  of  native  judicatories  is  called  Sir  Thomas  Munro's ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  Madras 
code  of  regulations,  previously  to  the  alterations  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  provided*  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  natives  and  by 
punchayet.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  has,  however,  the  merit  of  increasing  the 
number,  and  of  rewarding  the  labour,  of  the  native  judges.  This  part  of  the 
system,  if  it  is  his,  has  worked  well.  Punchayetee  has  proved,  however,  an 
entire  failure  under  his  own  regulations  for  its  operation.  This  failure  confirms 
the  alignment  of  Mr.  Fullerton,  in  his  Minute  of  the  7th  June  1820,t  **  ^^^ 
nativea  do  not  attach  to  that  mode  of  adjudication  the  respect  and  importance 
which  many  supposed ;"— '*  that,  like  many  other  native  practices,  it  was  a 
mere  expedient,  in  the  absence  of  a  settled  system  of  judicature,  resorted  to 
in  times  of  anarchy,  and  confusion,  and  comparative  barbarism,  where  no  form 
of 'judicial  process  existed." 

RUNOIAK; 
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District  MunsifiTs,  or  Salaried  \ 
~    Native  Judicial  Servants...  ) 
District  Punchayets,  or  assetn-  ^ 
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tions,  not  paid  for  the  duty  3 
VillageMunsiffs,  beads  of  vil. 
lages,  not  paid  for  this  duty 
VWa^  Punclu^tif  or  assem- 
blies by  order  of  Village 
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•  See  Mr.  FuBerton'i  Minute,  SOtetkmt,  V6L  i.  snd  IL^See  CoL  L«lch'»  puldkatlon  on  ths  AAUnt 
Syston. 

t  See  SMMKofu,  toI.  It. 

I  Yesr  or  Sir  Tbonoss  Munro^i  anival  as  Geiwasro 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  CHANK  FISHERY  OF  CfiYU>K* 


Thk  onl^  cbank  fishery  which  the  English  found,  or  that  perhaps  ever 
established,  on  Ceylon,  was  that  attached  to  the  revenue  department  of  Jafna- 
pataw,  and  annually  rented  out  at  that  place,  from  September  the  1st  to 
August  the  31  at  following. 

'  By  the  early  regulations  of  the  Dutch,  the  fishery  was  confined  to  the  coastsr 
and  islands  extending  from  the  north  end  of  Calpentyn  to  the  point  of  land 
nearly  opposite  to  Jafaapatam,  called  Calmony ;  and  to  a  depth  of  water  not 
CKfeediBg  three  fathoms,  with  the  view  of  keeping  clear  of  the  pearl  banks. 

The  number  of  boats  to  be  employed  in  the  fishery  was  restricted  to  twenty- 
fi^ve,  and  the  number  of  divera  on  board  of  each  was  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
fire,  making  the  total  number  of  .625  divers.  These  twenty-five  boats  ¥pere 
directed  to  sail  in  a  fleet,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  pilot's  flag,  excepting 
when,  one  or  more  boats  were  sent,  under  the  inspection  of  proper  officers,  to 
search  for  new  shoals  of  ehanks,  or  for  provisions. 

'  No  person  was  allowed  to  fish  ehanks  but  the  registered  divers  of  the  farmer, 
and  all  the  ehanks  taken  during  the  season  were  lodged  in  the  government 
godowns,  to  be  inspected  by  government  officers  previous  to  exportation. 
,  To  preserve  a  constant  supply  of  ehanks,  it  was  ordered  that  all  those 
Mow  a  oertaio  size  should  be  thrown  back  into  the  sea;  and  the.  use  of 
inatnunents  to  drag  them,  as  oysters  are  dragged  in  Europe,  was  strictly  fo]> 
bidden,  as  its  operation  was  supposed,  and  with  reason,  to  kill  the  young, 
ehanks  by  breaking  their  tender  shells^ 

There  appear  to  have  been  so  few  pearl-fisheries-  carried  on  by  the  Dutch," 
that  there  was  no  written  regulation  for  securing  to  the  chank  farmer  a  remis* 
aioA  of  his  rent  for  the  loss  of  his  divers  during  a  pearl  fishery,  nor  reservation 
on  behalf  of  government  for  taking  them ;  but  as  pearl  fisheries  occurred,  and 
the  fanner's  divers  were  taken  from-  him^  he  was  allowed  a  remission  of  one- 
half  of  his  rent,  as  a  just  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  divers  during  the 
moat  fidvourable  season  of  the  year. 

The  fasmer  was  bound  to  pay  the  divers  for  each  kind  of  cbank  as  follows;. 
for  the  peyel^  rix  doUara  1^  par  thousand  j  for  the  putty,  rix  dollars  13^  per 
thousand ;  and  from  twenty  rix  dollars  upwards  for  each  of  the  walempory^ 
or  right-hand  ehanks,  according  to  their  size. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  the  ehanks  found  to  the  northward  of 
A.  line  drawn  from  a-  point  about  midway  between  Talmanar  and  Coujany-oly 
(aitvated  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island  of  Manar]^  to  the  opposite  coast,  are 
fii  the- kind  caUed  putty,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  short  fiat  head;  kpd  all 
those  found  to  the  southward  of  that  line  are  of  the  kind  called  peyel,  and  are 
known  by  having  a  longer  and  more  pointed  head  than  the  former ;  nor  was 
there  ever  knawn  a  deviation  from  this  singular  law  of  nature.  The  walem^ 
p^ry,  or  right-iiand  chank,  is  found  of  both  kinds. 

Besides  the  rent  paid  to  government,  and  the  price  of  the  ehanks  paid  to 
the  divers,  the  farmer  is  subject  to  further  charges  of  wages  to  cunicoplies, 
peons,  headmen  of  the  divers,  shark  and  all^ator  charmers,  feasts  and  pre- 
semts  to  these  people  at  particular  periods, jmd  lastly,  boat^  godown,  and  cooly 
hire. 

It  appeared,  very  early,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  first  regulations  was 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  concern,  and  a  deviation  from  them  was 
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connived  at  in  the  following  particularn,  although  the  letter  of  the  early  agree- 
ment was  preserved  :-^ 

It  was  found  that  boats  capable  of  carrying  twenty-five  divers  were  too 
unwieldy  and  expensive,  and  that  compelling  the  divers  who  resided  at  Manar 
to  go  to  Calpentyn,  and  those  who  resided  at  Calpentyn  to  go  to  Manar,  waar 
burthensome  to  them  and  to  the  farmer;  besides  that,  the  island  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  200  divers,  although  625  were  allowed  by  the  agreement. 

Canoes  were  therefore  adopted  instead  of  boats,  and  the  divers  were  allowed 
to  fish  at  both  places  at  the  same  time. 

It  appeared,  also,  that  the  fishermen  of  the  coasts  and  islands  where  chanls 
are  found,  did  not  refrain  from  taking  such  chanks  as  they  met  with,  in  spite 
of  the  regulations  to  prevent  it;  their  poverty,  and  the  opportunity  of  selling 
the  smuggled  chanks  to  the  boats  which  stopped  at  the  islands  on  their  way  to 
the  coast,  being  too  powerful  a  seduction  for  them  to  resist. 

To  convert  the  chanks  so  t&ken  to  the  profit  of  government,  by  increasing 
the  value  of  the  farm,  the  farmer  was  tacitly  permitted  to  purchase  these 
chanks  from  the  fishermen  at  the  same  rate  he  paid  for  them  to  the  divers. 
The  total  quantity  taken  in  this  way,  during  one  year,  has  amounted  to  40,000 
chanks,  the  value  of  which,  according  to  the  average  price  of  chanks,  was 
],600  Porto  Novo  pagodas. 

It  was  also  discovered  ihat  some  of  the  most  favourable  places  for  taking 
clianks  had  been  proscribed,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  neighbourhood 
of  pearl  banks,  which  were  found  to  have  no  existemce ;  and  the  limits  of  the 
fishery  were  tacitly  extended  to  the  depth  of  foiir  or  five  fathoms  off  Noda- 
koeda,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island  of  Manar,  and  from  Calmony  to  the 
opposite  island  of  Mandedivoe. 

Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  state  of  the  chank  fishery  under  the  Dutch. 

Jafnapatam  was  taken  by  the  English  towards  the  end  of  September  1705, 
when  the  chank  farm  for  1795-6  was  already  sold  for  rix  dollars  19,850.  This 
farm  was  first  sold  by  the  English  for  1796-7  for  rix  dollars  22,250,  and  for 
1 797-B  for  the  same  rent. 

The  present  farmer*  made  his  first  purchase  for  I79S-9  for  rix  dollars 
30,050;  his  second  purchase  was  for  1799-1800,  for  rix  dollars  41,100;  and  his 
third,  for  1800-1,  for  rix  dollars  5i,500;  his  fourth  for  1801-2  for  rix  dollars 
35,400  for  eight  months  only,  the  beginning  of  the  official  year  having  been 
changed  at  this  period  from  September  the  1st  to  May  the  1st. 

The  farmer's  fifth  purchase  was  for  1802-3  for  rix  dollars  41,500 :  until  this 
period  the  farmer  was  allowed  a  remission  of  one-half  of  his  rent  for  a  pearl 
fishery,  as  also  to  receive  the  chanks  taken  by  the  fishermen.  But,  previous 
to  the  sale  of  the  farm  for  1803-4,  a  regulation  was  published,  by  which  the 
remission  was  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  rent,  the  taking  chanks  by  any  but 
the  registered  divers  was  prohibited,  and,  further,  an  export-duty  was  laid  on 
them  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  privi- 
leges before  tacitly  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  were  confirmed,  and  the  limits  of  the 
fishery  extended  round  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  as  far  as  Moletivo. 

The  result  was,  that  the  rent  for  1803-4  fell  to  rix  dollars  27,500,  which  was 
purchased  for  the  sixth  time  by  the  present  farmer. 

It  was  imagined,  by  those  who  framed  this  last  regulation,  that  the  confir- 
mation of  a  part  of  thp  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  hitherto  on  sufferance 

only, 
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onlj,  and  the  extensioti  of  the  limits  of  the  fishery,  would  more  thnti  counter- 
balance the  diminution  of  remission,  the  loss  of  the  chanks  taken  by  the  fisher- 
nien,  and  the  Export  duty  of  &ye  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  create  an  increase 
of  the  rent;  but  this  was  an  ill-founded  expectation. 

The  enjoyment  of  bis  former  privileges  was  all  that  was  considered  by  the 
farmer,  whether  by  sufferance  or  by  positive  regulation ;  and  the  extension  of 
the  fishery  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  want  of  chanks  within  the  new  limits ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diminution  of  the  former's  advantages  were  posi- 
tive and  evident.. 

The  seventh  and  last  purchase  made  by  the  present  farmer  was  for  the  three 
years'  fiarm,  from  May  1st  1804  to  April  30th  1807,  for  rix  dollars  91-400,  or 
nx  dollars  30,466.8.0  per  annum. 

Having  conducted  the  account  of  the  chank  fishery  to  1808,  it  is  time  to 
advert  to  the  fluctuation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the  rent,  for 
tlie  better  understanding  of  which,  see  (at  the  end)  list  of  sales  marked  (A). 

The  two  first  sales  of  this  farm  under  the  English,  for  1796-7  and  1797*8) 
^lew  a  small  rise  in  the  rent  beyond  the  Dutch  sales,  and  were  made  through 
ibe  medium  of  sealed  proposal. 

The  farm  of  1798-9  was  the  first  sold  by  public  auction,  and  shews  a  consi* 
dcrabie  rise  beyond  any  former  year. 

The  second  sale  by  auction  was  of  the  farm  for  the  year  1799-1800,  the 
rent  of  which  amounted  to  rix  dollars  41,1 00,  which  is  probably  the  full  value 
of  the  concern  according  to  the  privileges  of  the  farmer,  as  they  stood  pre- 
vioos  to  the  regulation  of  1803-4. 

The  rise  in  the  rent  of  the  two  following  years,  for  1800-1  and  1801-2,  was 
not  owing  to  any  fan:  competition  excited  by  the  value  of  the  concern,  but  to 
a  combination  of  the  Jafnapatam  people  to  drive  out  the  farmer  as  an  intruder 
upon  their  long  established  speculations.  •         * 

'    Th'is  idea  was  generally  adopted  at  the  time,,  and  was  not  contradicted  by 
the  opponents -of  the  present  farmer. 

The  fall  of  the  rent  on  the  following  year,  1802-3,  to  rix  dollars  41,500, 
seems  to  give  confirmation  to  this  supposition  ;  and  the  further  decline  of  the 
rent  on  the  adoption  of  the  regulation  of  1803-4  seems  to  establish  it  as  a 
fact. 

A  very  powerful  cause  of  the  diminished  value  of  the  chank  fishery  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  war  carried  on  in  the  provinces  to  the  northward  and  westward 
of  Bengal ;  but  this  cause  tvill  have  only  a  temporary  operation,  and  will  be 
speedily  removed  by  the  return  of  peace  in  those  parts.  But  the  effects  of 
local  regulations  must  be  expected  to  continue  as  long  as  those  regulations 
exist  I  the  principal  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  remission  from  one-half 
to  bne-third  of  the  reiiit.  / 

A  reference  to  the  paper  marked  (B)  will  shew  that»  from  the  year  1796  to 
the  year  1806,  including  a  period  of  eleven  years,  there  have  been  nine  pearl 
fidberie^ :  it  is,  therefore,  no  more  than  comtnon  prudence  in  those  who  look 
to  this  speculation  to  calculate  upon  a  pearl  fishery  as  certun,  and  consider 
whet  the  concern  is  likely  to  produce  during  those  months  that  they  will  have 
the  divers  at  their  disposal. 

If  then  the  speculator  conceives  that  he  can  pay  20,000  rix  dollars  for  the 
ehank  fishery,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  to  be  a  pearl  fishery,  he  will  be 
guided  by  the  quantum  of  remission  in  making  his  offers. 

If  the  remission  is  one-half  of  the  rent,  he  will  bid  40,000  rix  dollars ;  but 
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if  die  reonsskm  b  oii»>chird»  he  will  bid  xniIj  90,000  rix«4lolIflra ;  ab  id  either 
case  he  calculates  upon  paying  JM,000  riK*Mlars. 

In  ease  of  a  pearl  Miery,  and  eoneeqtfeDt  iMowanoe  of  leariasion^  dM^resdll, 
with  respect  to  the  revenue  rsoeived  hy  government,  is  the  same  |  bat  whenever 
it  happens  that  there  is  no  pearl  fishery »  government  loses  the  difiraice  be- 
tween 90,000  BtKi  40,000  rix  'di^tars. 

Under  these  circumstonees^  the  present  aimud  rent  iMing  rix  doUars  90/406> 
8b0,  is  equal  to  riK  dollars  40,0ff .4.0  with  the  former  remission  of  one-lmlf 
of  the  rent.  So  that  the  rent  of  the  three  years'  farm  is  equal  to  any  fbraer 
rent,  excepting  those  of  th^  two  years  wImd  there  was  a  personal  eomhiBation 
ftgainst  the  present  farmer. 

But,  further,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  temer  now  pays  ati  export  dnty 
of  five  per  cent,  md  valorem  on  his  chenk,  and  is  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
teceiving  the  chanhs  taken  by  the  fishermen,  it  is  dear  that  the  three  years' 
rent  sold  higher  then  any  former  rent,  those  for  the  two  years  abov»4nea«- 
tloaed  only  excepted. 

K  is  generally  considered  that  the  remission  of  one-half  of  the  nnt  does 
not  more  than  compensate  the  loss  of  the  divers,  during  a  pearl  fishery,  to  the 
4hnner  of  the  concern  in  question,  who  employs  the  Ceylon  divers  oAdy, 
whose  number  now  falls  short  of  !200 ;  but  tiie  same  remission  does  not  op^ 
fate  as  a  compensation  to  the  femer  who  engages  divers  from  the  oppoisite 
coast,  who  loses  the  services  of  a  greater  number  of  men,  and  finds  his  ad» 
vances  to  them  in  great  danger  of  being  lost,  as  tiiey  cannot  beprovaiied  upon 
to  stay  on  Ceylon  afber  the  pearl  fishery  is  over,  the  weather  being  then  more 
fiivourable  on  their  own  coast,  where  they  hare  chank  fisheriesof  their  own. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  number  of  Ceylon  divers  has  decreased 
emee  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Kngllsh,  notwithstanding  the  frequency 
of  pearl  fisheries  during  that  period,  which  at  first  sight  appears  diftcolt  to 
aecottttt  fbr.  ~  But  when  it  is  conndered,  that  for  the  period  of  ewentf-eight 
years  the  Dutch  had  no  pearl  fishery,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  divers 
nxpeeted  that  there  would  be  so  many  fisheries  in  bo  ehort  a  space  of  time 
nnder  the  English  Government. 

The  natural  nursery  for  divers  most  be  looked  fi>r  in  the  chank  fishery,  flxna 
its  being  permanent,  and  affording  them  constant  employment ;  and  it  therefore 
appears  no  mean  object  to  increase  the  motives  of  the  divers  for  bringii^  up 
their  children  to  their  own  calling,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  augmenting 
their  advantages  on  it :  the  very  contrary  of  whldi  has  oceovred  flrom  the  very 
Iwavy  rise  in  the  exchange  against  the  fslaad. 

When  the  present  rate  of  payment  to  the  divers  was  estahliehed»  avaragn^, 
on  tile  two  Unds  of  chank,  rix  doU«ra  16.1.0  per  thoneand,  two  rix  doUan 
were  equal  in  value  to  a  Porto  Novo  pagoda,  and  grain  was  at  lees  than  half 
Ita  present  price ;  a  diver  vres,  consequentiy,  at  least  twice  as  well  paid  as  he 
is  now. 

The  divers  of  the  coast  chank  fisheries  receive  now,  as  they  did  fortnerij, 
about  eight  Porto  Novo  pagodas  per  thousand  chanki ;  atkd  are  therefore  ao 
much  better  paid,  and  receive  a  greater  eticouragemetot^  than  people  of  the 
calling  on  this  island. 
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Ditto. 
A.  Saumada  Ifoodllar. 
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B. 
of  FMri  JFIfbaoes  anoa  tbe  Coa^uaat  of  Cejrlon  by  tlii  Eaglitii; 

1796.  A  Iharl  FiAerf  at  Arripo. 

1797.  Ditto. 
1796.  IMtto. 
1799;            Ditto. 

1800.  A  Pearl  Ftahery  al  Tuticoryn. 

1801.  A  ditto    ditto    at  Arripo. 

1802.  A  ditto    ditto    at  Cbiiaw. 

1803.  No  Pearl  Fishery.  ^  ^         • 

1804.  A  PearlFisbeiyatAxTipo. 
1^05.    No  Pearl  Fiahaiy. 

1806.     A  FiMrl  Fiflbarjrat  Arripo. 

Baiog  aiiie  PmbI  Fliheriaa  ia  alevan 
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DISTURBED  STATE  OF  CHINA,  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 

m 

Sib:  Yesterday  your  interesting  Number  for  June  ISf^  arrived  here,  and 
gratified  the  friends  of  Chinese  literature,  by  evincing  that  you  felt  so  much 
zeal  in  its  cause. 

China  is  at  present  considerably  agitated  by  internal  and  external  commo* 
tions.  The  inhabitants  of  Formosa  have  been  in  a  state  of  insurrectioa 
against  the  Chinese  government  during  the  last  half  year.  In  Kwet^kow^ 
province,  the  well-known  mountaineers,  called  Meaou^UxSyf  descend  and  dis- 
tress the  people  of  the  plains.  In  every  part  of  China,  the  banditti  or  brother- 
hood, called  the  San-ho-hwui/,  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Milne  (whose  paper 
appears  in  the  Transactioiu  of  the  R^yal  Atiatic  Society),  daily  increase.  By 
the  way,  this  brotherhood  extensively  prevails  among  the  Chinese  settlers 
throughout  the  Archipelago,  at  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Fenang,  and,  if  not 
narrowly  watched,  is  likely  increasingly  to  oppose  itself  to  the  magistracy, 
when  its  members  are  guilty  of  crimes.    Murderers  escape  by  its  influence. 

In  Kan-iuh  province,  on  the  N.W.  corner  of  China,  there  are  serious  dis- 
turbances. Latest  reports  say  that  the  insurgents  have  surrounded  the 
Governor  and  his  party  of  troops,  and  cut  ofi*  all  communication  between  him 
and  the  general  govern  men  t# 

But  the  most  alarming  afiair  is,  a  rebellion  against  the  throne  of  China» 
originated  among  the  Mohammedan  tribes  in  Western  Asia.  The  leader  is, 
in  the  Peking  Gazette,  called  Chang'kih»wih,  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  given 
one  commander  power  to  employ  the  grand  army,  collected  from  seven  of  th^ 
northern  provinces,  and  has  commanded  levies  to  be  made,  in  every  province^ 
for  the  commissariat  department.  In  Canton,  the  Hong-merchants,  aalt-mer* 
chants,  and  government  o£Elcers,  have  subscribed,  out  of  their  salaries^ 
(1,400,000)  fourteen  hundred  thousand  taels. 

M.  Klaproth's  forthcoming  Map  of  Asia,  which  you  notice  in  your  7ldth 
page  (vol.  XX.)  will  be  in  high  request,  should  ,tliis  Tartar  rebdlion  against 
China  succeed,  and  excite  an  interest  in  Europe  concerning  its  progress.  But 
this  gentleman  seems  to  have  so  little  ri^gard  to  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact,  I 
know  not  to  what  extent  he  is  to  be  trusted  in  d^rees  of  longitude  and  lati- . 
tude.  A  striking  example  of  the  liberty  he  takes  occurred  in  a  paper  of  his, 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1824.  He  was  abusing  a  Russian  author  for  his 
ignorance,  plagiarism,  &c.,  and  he  dragged  in  Dr.  Morrison's  name  to  accuse 
him  of  being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an  old  and  well-known  sect  in  China, 
called  Taou'keaou,  or  simply  Taou.  But  in  Dr.  Morrisonls  Dictionary  and 
other  writings,  published  in  1816,  1817,  and  1819,  this  sect  is  distinctly 
noticed,  and  these  several  writings  M.  Klaproth  had  reviewed  (and  censured 
contemptuously);  yet  the  good  man  had  the  audacity,  in  1824,  to  affirm  that 
Morrison  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Taou  sect.  However,  it  is 
said,  he  had  some  reason  for  abusing  the  Russians,  for  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der found  he  had  so  violent  a  passion  for  books,  it  was  not  safe  to  allow  him  to 
remain  in  Russia. 

Your's  obediently, 
Canton,  China,  iVbt;.5,  18)36.  B.C. 

•  Koei-cbeu.  t  llko-96. 
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JUDICIAL  OATHS  AMONGST  THE  HINDUS. 

On  this  important  subject,  namely,  the  binding  quality  of  oaths  administered 
to  the  natives' of  India  in  our  courts  of  justice,  upon  which  question  many 
ameliorations  in  the  judicial  system  necessarily  depend,  a  tract  has  been  written 
at  Calcutta,  by  a  learned  pundit,  named  Kasinath,  and  lately  published  under 
the  patronage  of  Baboo  Nand  Lai  Thakur,  a  native  gentleman  of  that  city. 
A  review  of  this  tract  appears  in  the  last  number  of  the  Calcutta  Quarterly 
Oriental  Magazine  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  that  treated 
of  in  several  articles  which  have  been  inserted  in  this  journal,  we  subjoin  a 
copious  abstract  of  the  review,  which  is  evidently  by  an  able  hand.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  tract  is  to  prove,  that  swearing  by  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  is  prohibited  by  Hindu  authority : — 

"  The  author,  a  learned  pundit  belonging  to  the  Government  Sanscrit 
College,  has  adduced  a  respectable  series  of  texts  relating  to  evidence  gene- 
rally, and  has  succeeded  in  shewing  that  the  practice  is  not  enjoined  by  any  of 
the  works  that  are  usually  appealed  to  for  the  law  of  the  Hindus;  but  with  one 
exception,  he  has  not  produced  any  authority  decidedly  against  the  practice. 
Its  mischievous  consequences  in  the  country,  however,  are  alluded  to  in  the 
introduction  to  his  work  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  It  ia  well  known  in  every  village  who  the  persons  are  that  wlU  not  take  an  oath  by 
the  water  of  the  Ganges^  and  the  conseqiieDce  is,  that  their  houses  are  broken  into  and 
robbed  repeatedly ;  the  tfaieres,  and  the  inferior  police  who  should  protect  them,  being 
well  assured  that  they  will  not  risk  the  wealth  of  reputation  for  perishable  property. 
In  lact,  if  in  humble  circumstances,  so  that  the  affair  is  not  likely  to  be  noised  abroad, 
they  repair  the  breach  and  keep  the  business  as  private  as  possible,  lest  they  should  have 
to  pay,  in  hush  money  to  the  watch,  the  little  that  the  thieves  may  liave  left  them. 

'  If  the  dwelling  is  that  of  a  man  of  property,  and  the  affair  becomes  noised  abroad, 
his  first  care  is  to  seek  the  police,  and  with  the  utmost  humility  implore  and  bribe  their 
silence,  lest  the  superintendent  should  bear  of  it  and  come  and  investigate  the  transac- 
tion on  the  spot. 

'  Another  evil  is  that  people  of  bad  character  fearlessly  revile,  or  even  maltreat, 
penons  of  respectability,  knowing  thA  they  will  not  proceed  against  them ;  and  infinite 
distress  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  villainous  pnlctice  of  swearing  to  a  false  accusa- 
tion against  a  respectable  man,  as  is  often  done  bj  abandoned  individuals ;  and  finally 
the  dread  of  the  oath  prevents  men  of  credit  from  giving  testimony  at  all,  even  to  the 
loss  of  a  just  cause,  whilst  many  a  cause  is  unjustly  decided  through  the  force  of 
peijury.  All  these  evils  have  arisen  from  the  custom  of  swearing  people  by  the  Ganges 
^  water,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  them  but  its  discontinuance.* 

'*  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  far  the  assertions  of  the  author  are 
strictly  correct,  and  we  think  it  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  somewhat 
surcharged  the  picture ;  but  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  respectable  Hindus 
consider  taking  the  oath  disreputable,  and  that  they  evade  or  avoid  the  ne- 
oeasity  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  also,  that  in  Cal- 
cutta a  certain  number  of  scoundrels  earn  a  subsistence  by  menacing  4.ecent 
inen  with  an  action,  or  even  entering  one  against  them,  in  tbe  confidence  they 
wiR  pay  as  much  as  their  means  admit  rather  than  go  into  court.  We  happen 
to  know  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  learned 
men  in  this  city  was  lodged  in  gaol  for  debt,  upon  the  affidavit  of  a  man  to 
whom  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  -was  never  indebted,  and  with  whom 
he  had  never  had  any  intercourse. 

"  The  author  of  the  tract  before  us  is  a  little  too  sanguine,  wc  think,  in 
,  expecting 
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expeetiiig  that  a  return  to  the  authorized  modes  of  taking  an  oath  would  not 
only  give  unbrenal  aatialMctiony  but  wmM  voAocb  the  partiaa^tkemaelTeB  and 
their  witnesses  to  come  forward  in  all  cases  with  alacrity.  We  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  the  presentment  of  the  grand  jury,  and  t»  antidpate  that 
there  w9l  long  continue  a  eerious  dttSdihy  hi  thk  i^^piect;  Osilr  or  not,  etery 
Bfoda  of  credit  snfl  stlH  f^l  a  repugnance  to  be  htought  fbrwwd  as  m 
wttoesa  in  a  pubCc  court.  *  The  attendance^  is  or  itsdr  derogatory  to  htst  rauK 
orhhr  preCensioas,  whflst  the  exanrinatimi  he  umfergoes  woandrhis  sd^ 
importsnce  and  afanns  his  timfafily.  In  liuH^'  it  is  not*  alwv^  a  tery  agreeabfe 
dking  to  a  Ruropean  to  receive  a  subpoenal  and  it  requires  mote  nerre  nstt 
eten  he  always  possesses  to  pass  the  ordeal  €if  a  cross-questionhig. 

*  But  whateyer  difficulties,  in  this  point  of  Tiew,  may  exist,  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  It  is  desirable  to  remoye  erer^  impediment  to  the  the  devdop- 
ment  of  truth,  and  as  there  can  be  as  little  that  the  adarinistration  of  the  pr»> 
sent  oath  does  in  many  instances  obstruct  justice,  itiah%hty  expedient  that 
some  tess  exceptionable  mode  of  autfienticatrng  testimony  should  bederisedL 
We  think  the  principle  of  the  Sastras,  that  of  receiving  evidence  by  the  troA^ 
or.  in  other  words,  by  simple  asseveration,  is  quite  sulficient,  only  instead  of 
fimiting  it  to  the  Brahmins  we  would  extend  it  tor  alt  cUnssee^  It  wonM  be  a 
sufficient  test  for  those  whose  sitnatiuh  hr  Hk  gave  leasonable  assarneeof 
credibility,  and  upon  those  from  whoae  habits  little  regard"  tar  veracity  is  to  be 
expeetod,  iitw^»eldbepMbalblf  aaWndfatgaffanyetiMrfom.  False  teatimony 
19  as  much  a  crime  in  the  lilndu  as*  Ae  Bagnsh  eede,  and  it  w  eniy  neeeasai^ 
to  malDe-it  punishidile  in  the  place  of  peijury. 

**  A  review  of  the  authorities  adduced  on  the  subject  of  evidence  by  od^ 
author,  would  perhaps  lead  us  into  details  that  will  possess  interest  but  fbr  few 
of  our  readers,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  adverting  to  a 
few  pf  the  most  striking. 

**  The  first  is  the  single  authority  which  condemns  the  practice ;  it  is  tajbei 
feom  the  Ga^airi  Tamtra  of  Bj^unaadana. 

*  Whoever  takes  4Ui  oath,  whether  it  be  true  or  unuve,  having  touched  the  wiftwsf 
Oe 6aegM^  faUs  iAIoa  tcfcriUehrH*  whI  bans  for  ammb  gnaeiiUfeiw;  wiieti^estfae 
etUt,  ov«fa«aMkc»«nacharJslwit,  feUailihainlahsU,  and  ntMbaiiaamhaiwa^M 
ie  th»hMHui  shapes  hat  rsaiias  as  tha  paaginj  af  tha  igsr  er  the  baMr.* 

"  New  this  is  alarming  enough  to  those  who  credit  it,  and  we  are  IcgislnlhH 
lor  those  who  profess  belief;  Che  authority,  it  i§  Cme,  ia  not  that  of  a  IKiiri, 
or  inspired  writer,  but  Raghunandana  is  of  little  less  weight  in  Bengal:'  He 
was  an  Industrious  and  learned  writer,,  slpd  his  dictfit  are,  therefor^  ef  gipat 
weight,  particularly  in  this  province. 

**  T1^  andior  next  paoeeedato  ilisa  ihn  iaipiuiaMi  airihiid  In  JMsitH  in 
awdwBBB  by  diffesent  legMate«>    (Tmth  ia  the  ieadaref  heaven  a 
tocroaatheeeaaiii    Xhitb ia liie tet «httie.of  aaokind.   'Oeaeiei 
vhrtDB  iMi  .troth,  no  gieacer  vice  than  feisehoodL    AtirisewatnasaiaaafaeAi 
the  ButtlsreroC  a  BrahMw    Let  the  witnesses  or  hetk  sidaa  be 
tboaerapaos  of  ptuusfauiem  to  which  the  gstatnutainBcsa,  ii 
dcnnaef  insaseeanddMUrenave  mm^bm^^  will.j»^tbel«a4if  thoaewiw 
febe  witness.   Know  that  tfae  merit  of:  iwhetefnrgoattvctetiiBa 
pcdbnned,  in  a  hmdae^pteeeding  haes^  wilrall  hettaaaferndto  him 
whooB^  by  fiilse  testimony,  then  mayast  ^sin.  thy  came). 

'*'  Tbcve  can  be  Bo.4Debe  ef  the  valua  litadiad't»  vetaeiDt  tsuliiauy  by 
the  Hindu  legiriators,  and  it  is,  therefore,  vatber  soapciaiag,  that  they  shooid 
ever  have  seemed  te  aaAdien  a  depattert  hom  itf  at  the-  same  tiaM,  it  is 

cbaiging 
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cbargin^  ttem  .with  more  incohsittencj  than  they  htkwe  comorittedy  to  t^cuTtp 
-them  of  •tiictiomiig  the  practice;  all  tbey  aaj  is  that  it  is  tBoial,  or  not  a  sin 
ID  certain  cases ;  and  whatever  may  be  oar  purity  of  principle,  it  is  to  be  appr&- 
iiended*  that  considerable  latitude  maybe  found  in  its  a[^lication  amongst 
oorselves.  Kasinatbhas  not  entered  upon  any  discussion  of  the-question,  al»- 
thoiigh  he  has  quoted  the  texts  to  which  we  alinde. 

''  '  IniniHguas  with  women»  at  marriages,  or  where  the  life  of  a  xow  or  a 
Bitthniin  would  i]ie  endangered,  t^ere  is  no  sin  in  an  oath." — Menu,  "  Where 
the  death  of  one  of  the  four  castes  is  pcerented  by  a  fabe  oath,  the  crime  may 
h%  ei4)iated  b^  an  oUadon  to  Saraswatu — Mitakthara? 
.  "  The  authority  for  the  form  of  the  xiath  to  which  Kasinath  proposes  to 
revert  is.  that  of  Menu. 

''  '  Let  a  Brahmin  be  attetited  by  his  truth,  a  soldier  by  his  sword  or  steed, 
a  (rader  or  cultivator  by  kine,  by  seed,  or  l)y  gold,  and  a  sudra  by  every 
crime.' 

''  These  are  the  forms  more  in  detail : 

^  A  Brahmin  should  say,  if  I  speak  false,  may  my  truth  (or  credibility) 
perish !  . 

"  A  man  of  the  military  caste :  if  I  speak  untruly,  may  my  weapons,  &c. 
fail  me,  or,  in  the  language  of  Macheath,  'inay  my  pistol  miss  fire,  and  my 
mare  slip  her  shoulder,'  &c. 

''  The  Vaiaya^  if  I  ntter  untruth,  may  my  eattle  be  dry,  my^seed  wither, 
my  wealth  be  junproductive  i  and  ' 

*'  The  unfortunate  Sudra  is  to.  invoke  upon  himself  the  punishment  due  to 
every  heinous  criroo,  if  be  testifies  what  is  fidse. 

**  Brahmins,  however,  engaged  in  servile  or  worldly  .duties,  are  to  be 
classed  with  Sudras,  upon  the  text  of  Menu :       - 

'  Lei  Brahmins  be  held  as  Sudras,  wbo  tend  kine,  follow  trade,  who  are  artizans,  or 
actors,  or  servants,  or  lend  money  at  an  interest.' 

**  In  the  present  staite  of  Hindu  society,  we  imagine  we  have  but  few-  who 
are  entitled  to  give  evidence  upon  their  truth. 

''  The  differences  in  this  respect  are  still  further  reduced  by  -the  native  au-  - 
thorities ;  for  Raghunandana  asserts,  and  he  is  pro)>ably  correct,  that  there 
are  no  members  of  the  two  pure  intermediate  classes,  the  military  and  mer- 
cantile, in  this*age.  We  hove,- therefore,  only  Brahmins  and  Sudras  to 
provide  for;  but  very  ms^ny  Brahmins  are  put  upon  a  level  with  Sudras,  by  an 
authority  that  cannot  be  contested ;  and  many  Sudras  again  will  be  admitted, 
even  by  Kasinath  himself,  and  by  others  of  the  Brahminical-  order,  to  be 
entitled  to  as  much  respect  in  courts  of  justice,  at  least,  as  any  of  their  own 
tribe:  the  sole  distinction  then  that  remains  is  one. that  universally  exists,  or 
between  the  different  orders  of  society- distinguished  by  birth  and  property, 
and  the  duties  or  habits  of  tE'eir  lives. 

*'  It  was  impossible  for  our  author  not  to  advert  to  the  sort  of  sanction 
afforded  by  the  Brahma  Vaivertta  Purana,  to  the  practice  of  swearing  by  the 
water  of  the  Ganges.  SWa,  taking  the  water  of  the  Ganges  in  bis  hand, 
promises  Brahma  that  he  will  compose  the  Vedas.  This,  Kasinath  observes,  is 
a  promise,  not  an  oath  i  aa  objection  about  names,  not  things.  Besides,  the 
text  continues,  *  whoever  having  touched  Ganges  water  utters  an  untruth,  he 
suffers  in  the  Kalasutra  hell  for  the  term  of  the  life  of  Brahma.'  This,  replies 
the  pundit,  refers  to  untruth  generally,  not  to  an  oath  t  but  generals  compre- 
hend particulars,  and  if,'On  no  occasion,  a  man  should  speak  untruth  after 
having  touched  the  Ganges  water,  he  should  scarcely  speak  untruth  when 
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giviDg  evidence,  after  haviDg  gone  through  a  similar  ceremony.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  force  of  the  passage ;  it  plainly  ascribes  a  solemn  corroborative 
force  to  the  touching  of  Ganges  water  in  making  a  declaration  of  any  nature, 
and  is  tantamount  to  a  form  of  oath.  Kasinath,  however,  observes  that  the 
acts  of  Mahadeva  are  ao  examples  for  men ;  in  which  we  entirely  agree  with 
him.  We  can  furnish  him,  however,  with  a  still  better  argument  against  the 
weight  of  the  passage,  which  is,  that  it  is  no  authority  at  all.  The  Puranat 
in  general. have  very  undefined  force  as  law ;  but  the  Brahma  Vaiverita  is  the 
least  of  all  entitled  to  consideration,  as  it*  is  a  purely  and  grossly  sectarial 
work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  diffuse  the  adoration  of  two  ddties  of  sus- 
picious sanctity,  the  Jnvenile  Krbhna  and  his  .mistress,  Radha,  whose  worship 
cannot  boast  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  four  or  five  centuries  at  most. 

**  With  this  comment  we  shall  take  leave  of  the  tract  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor. It  is  a  useful  manual,  and  does  credit  to  his  reading  and  industry :  it 
does  credit  also  to  his  moderation.  With  the  effervescence  of  unpractised 
disputants,  the  Bengali  writers  are  apt  to  be  rather  violent  against  all  who  may 
be  expected  tp  disagree  with  them ;  but  this  treatise  is  a  steady,  temperate 
compilation,  without  any  infusion  of  controversial  acerbity.'* 
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Sm  and  my  brother :   I  Ve  a  pretty  tale 

For  your  celestial  ear,— it  must  be  told ; 
Lies,  though  they're  fiometimes  useful,  wo*n't  avail 

To  get  me  back  my  proyinces  and  gold. 
The  BtraDger-devils  haire  undone  me,  Sire; 

I'm  ruined,  beggared^made  a  dolt,  an  ass : 
Sure  *twil!  awaken  your  imperial  ire. 

To  find  a  brother  brought  to  such  a  pass. 
What  man—nay  what  a  Burman — could,  I  did, 

But  fight,  that's  not  our  business,  as  you  know ; 
I  sent  my  slaves,  and,  just  as  they  were  bid. 

They  went,  though  f^w  returned.     Both  high  and  low, 
Bundoolab,  Chobwa,  Woondock  and  Woonghee, 

Priest,  conjuror,  invuTnerablek  witch. 
Quitted  the  Golden  I^'esence  with  great  glee,—- 

And  leil  their  carcases  in  swamp  or  ditdb. 
I  stormed ;  the  devils  lauglie«l ;  I  next  ciyolcd : 

And  then  I  thought  I'd  duped  them ;  but,  alack  ! 
They  were  too  cunning,  and  each  Burman  bold 

Turned  towVds  them  most  respectfully  his  back.* 
In  short  they've  kindly  taken  from  the  weight 

Of  government  that  pressed  the  golden  brow ; 
They  ease  my  treasury,  as  well  as  state, 

For  marvellously  fast  my  tickals  go. 
Your  knowledge  of  these  devils  is  but  slight : 

Permit  me  then,  just  as  a  friend  and  brother. 
To  hint :   Be  prudent ;  tempt  them  not  to  fight : 

I've  been  a  fool ;  don't  you  be  made  another. 
When  they  come  modestly  to  buy  your  tea. 

Desire  your  Quans  and  Hoppos  to  be  civil ; 
I'd  rather,  neighbour,  it  were  you  than  roe, 

lliat  next  made  trial  of  the  stran^er'deiii, 
•  Turning  the  b^k  to  s  i«enon  b  a  mark  of  th«  grestMt  rtqtect  amongst  the  Burmsie. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIA. 

Thb  following  *'  Questioos  "  were  circulated  in  India  at  the  instance  of  a 
rery  intelligent .  servant  of  the  Company  (Mr.  Hodgson),  with  the  view  of 
eficiting  as  much  information  as  possible  upon  the  subject  of  the  various 
tenures,  methods  of  agriculture  and  of  village  government,  revenue  systems; 
&c.  prevalent  throughout  India.  Some  particulars  of  this  desirable  infor- 
mation may  possibly  be  latent  at  the  present  moment  in  England,  for  waut 
of  a  convenient  depositor}',  or  channel  of  communication.  We  offer  a  place  in 
this  journal  for  any  such  memoranda,  should  they  exist ;  and  with  this  view, 
chiefly,  we  publish  the  queries  referred  to. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 .  What  are  tlie  nature  and  names  of  the  large  divisions,  and  larger  and  smaller  sub- 
divisions of  territory  ? 

2.  What  may  be  U^  number  of  the  villages,  on  an  average,  in  such  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  and  what  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue  received  in  Uie  aggregate 
firom  the  villages  included  therein  ? 

S.  Is  all  land  (impenetrable  jangles  and  inaccessible  bills  excepted)  included  in  the 
boundary  of  some  village  ? 

4.  Is  land  ever  found  unattached  to  a  village  ? 

5.  Are  the  boundaries  of  villages  well  defined?  That  is,  do  the  boundaries  of 
villages  constitute  the  limits  of  all  superior  limits  ? 

^.  Hew  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  defined  ?  By  placing  superior  divisions 
with  their  villages  under  the  court,  or  by  naming  rivers  or  other  landmarks  a^ba 
boundary? 

Nora.— iVbl  applicable,  of  course,  to  eountriet  under  nalioe  govemmenis. 

7.  Are  th^  villages  surrounded  with  walls  ? 

8.  Have  they  frequently  dependent  hamlets  situated  at  a  distance,  but  within  tha 
known  boundary  of  the  lands  of  the  principal  villages? 

9.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  township,  or  village  municipality  ? 
How,  and  by  whom^  is  the  internal  management  and  administration  conducted  ? 

10.  Has  every  village  an  establishment  of  servants ;  such  as  writer  of  tlie  accounts, 
watcher,  carpenter,  blacksmith,^ virasherman,  barber,  priest? 

11.  If  they  liave,  how  are  their  services  remunerated? 

12.  Do  any  of  the  inhabiUnts,  being  cultivators,  enjoy  any  superiorities  or  imrouni- 
ties  that  other  inhabitants^  whether  cultivators  or  not,  do  not  possess  ? 

13.  Have  any  inhabitants,  who  are  cultivators,  any  lands  exempted  from  public 
revenue,  or  are  they,  by  custom,  entitled  to  levy  any  tax  or  cess  in  money  or  kind 
on  tbe  other  inhabitants  being  cultivators  or  not  being  cultivators  ? 

14.  Is  any  considerable  portion  of  the  land  artificially  irrigated  by  means  of  larga 
reservoirs  (tanks),  or  by  means  of  water-courses  from  rivers,  or  by  wells? 

15.  What  are  the  kinds  of  grains  chiefly  cultivated? 

16.  Are  the  fields  of  unirrigated  land  enclosed  with  hedges  or  walls  ? 
- 1 7.  Has  every  field  a  name  ? 

18.  Does  every  cultivator  consider  the  land  he  cultivatas  as  his  own  ? 

1 9.  Does  the  cultivator  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  same  fields  so  long  as  he 
pleases  and  pays  the  public  revenue  thereon ;  or  can  he  be  removed,  although  regular 
in  his  payments  of  the  public  assessment  ? 

90.  Do  cultivators  ever  transfer  the  land  they  usually  occupy  to  others  by  sale  or  gifl 
(aobject,  of  course,  to  the  obligation  under  which. it  is  held  by  the  person  deurous  of 
transferring  it)  ? 

31 .  If  the  tame  land  is  not  held  year  after  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  by 
tba  same  family,  bow  is  the  annual  or  other  periodical  distribution  and  occupation  of 
land  regulated  ? 

3  Q  S  22.  Is 
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22.  Is  tbe  public  reTenue,  payable  by  tbe  cultivator,  paid  generally  in  kind  or  in 
money  ? 

23.  Who  collects  the  revenue  from  the  cultivator,  and  through  how  many  stages  or 
penons  does  it  pass  before  it  reaches  the  treasury  of  the  Government  from  tbe  hands  of 
the  first  payer  ? 

24.  What  portion  of  the  gross  produce  is  estimated  to  be  paid  as  public  revenue  by 
the  actual  cultivator  and  first  pnyer,  in  cases  where  the  revenue  is  customarily  payable 
in  kind  ? 

&5»  ^Wliat  portion  of  the  gross  payments  made  by  ali  tbe  cultivators  of  a  village  is 
supposed  to  reach  the  treasury  of  Government  ? 

26.  What  is  tiic  estimated  amount  of  the  cliarges  of  collection  ? 

27.  When  Taseeldars  and  other  subordinate  agents  are  employed  to  collect  the  public 
revenue,  do  they  ever  collect  it  direct  from  each  cultivator,  or  do  the  cultivators,  col- 
lectively, of  each  village  contract  for  a  given  sdm  annually  ?  In  short,  witb  whom  are 
.the  revenue  settlement!  made  ? 

28.  Arc  they  made  by  tbe  collector  in  his  office  witli  each  cultivator  or  payer  of 
revenue ;  or  with  all,  collectively,  belonging  to  one  village ;  or  with  a  few  of  the  leading 
poen  o£  encb  village ;  or  with  one  man,  as  the  bead ;  or  with  any  individual  who  may 
propose  to  contract  for  tbe  collection  of  tbe  revenue  of  one  village,  ten  villages,  or 
fifty  villages  ? 

29.  Where  ancient  rajhas,  zemindars,  jageerdars,  or  otber  intermediate  agents^  tem^ 
porary  or  permanent  existed  when  tbe  country  was  ceded  to  us,  bow  were  tbey  dealt 
^itb?  If  continued  in  potsessioir,  were  tliey  allowed  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the 
cultivators  ? 

SO.  What  portion  of  tbe  total  revenue,  payable  by  the  coltivators,  is  suppoaed  to  be 
paM  by  these  agents? 

'  31.  Is  there  any  rule  for  fixing  the  amount  of  tbe  public  demand  on  diesa  iattr- 
mediaf  e,  permanent,  or  temporary  agents ;  or  have  tbe  terms  on  which  they  held  under 
^  the  former  government  been  confirmed  ? 
.   32,  Is  there  any  ancient  establishmeut  for  the  watching  of  villages,  or  for  watching 
of  districts?    Is  tljere  now,  or  was  therf  ever,  any  fund  provided  for  these  purposes? 

S3.  Of  what  casU/UNk  tfao  cultivators  generally  ? 

34.  Po  Mahommedans  follow  tbe  occupation  of  husbandry  to  any  considenblt 
extent,  and  in  any  considerable  numbers? 

35.  Are  there  any  villages  of  which  all  the  cultivators  are  Mahommedans? 

36.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  cultivators  H'bo  possess  so  many  as  thirty, 
fifVy,  or  one  hundred  ploughs,  and  who  employ  fanning  servants  or  slaves  in  nnmbcrB 
in  tlieir  agricultural  occupations? 

37.  What  is  tbe  least,  mean,  and  greatest  numbers  of  ploughs  belon^g  to  one ' 
individual  ? 

38.  Are  tbe  servants  employed  by  cultivators  in  agricultural  labMUS  freeaaen  or 
slaves? 

39.  Is  the  distinction  known  between  a  double  and  single  plough? 

40.  Are  horses  or  buffaloes  used  in  the  plough  ? 

41.  Are  ploughs  ever  drawn  by  more  than  one  pair  of  oxen  ? 

42.  Is  manure  in  general  use,  and  of  what  kind  ? 

43.  Is  the  drill  plough  in  use  ? 

44.  Are  tbe  rice  crops  chiefly  sown  broad-cast,  or  more  frequently  transplanted  ? 
Cultivator  is  used  for  ryot  to  prevent  mistakes.     Hie  owner  of  tbe  plough  is  noeani 

by  tbe  term  cultivator,  not  the  stipendiary  driver  of  it,  or  the  slave  of  a  oultivator? 

Kora.— // 18  tuggeUed  that  all  teekmcal  tiarm$  thouid  he  wriuen  in  the  heal  dmltct  eend 
ttt  uppropriaU  ehqroder,  and  thai  Sbtdi  termt  thndd  be  written  m  lAe  Ni^ui  m  prv- 
Jerence  to  the  Arahie  character. 
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LETTERS  OF  BISHOP  HEBER. 

Tbv  geDtiineiits  of  such  a  man  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  expressed  in 
the  confidence  of  private  correspondence,  after  some  considerable  experience 
and  local  observation,  upon  those  important  topics  which  relate  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  of  India,  must  be  esteemed  of  great  value,  even  by 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  all  the  views  which  they  disclose.  A 
very  acceptable  gift  has  therefore  been  conferred  upon  the  Anglo-Indian  world 
by  the  publication,  in  the  number  of  the  Quarterly  Rtview  which  has  Just 
appeared,  of  copious  extnusts  from  some  MS.  letters  of  Bishop  Heber,  ad- 
ch-essed  to  ^  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends,*'  whilst  the  lamented 
prelate  was  proseeutiog  his  extensive  joumies  throughout  his  vast  diocese } 
communicating  the  results  of  his  observations  and  reflections,  touching  matters 
connected  with  his  pastoral  office,  diversified  by  occarional  speculations  upon 
subjects  of  a  less  serious  complexion. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  contribute,  as  much  as  we  can,  to  dis« 
seminate  the  remarks  contained  in  these  interesting  letters  |  and  shall,  there* 
fore,  trmisfer  from  the  Review  such  passages  of  the  extracts  as  seem  calculated 
to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  the  actual  state  of  India. 

In  a  letter  dated  Barrechar,  in  Guserat,  March  14,  1896,  whilst  he  was  oa 
his  journey  to  Bombay,  the  Bishop  thus  writes  to  his  ineod  concerning  th0 
.condition  of  the  Indian  people : 

*^  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  Company's  provinces  (except  BLumaoon) 
are  by  no  means  abundant  in  objects  of  natural  beauty  or  curiosity,  the  pros- 
pect offering  little  else  than  an  uniform  plain  of  slovenly  cultivation,  yet, 
in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people,  there  is  much  which  may  be 
studied  with  interest  and  amusement ;  and  in  the  yet  remaining  specimen  of 
oriental  luxury  and  pomp  at  Ludmow ;  in  the  decided,  but  most  striking  and 
romantie,  magnificence  of  Delhi ;  and  in  the  Taj-Mahal  of  Agra  (doubtlesa 
one  of  the  most  beautiftii  buildings  in  the  world),  there  is  almost  enough* 
even  of  themselves,  to  make  it  worth  a  man's  while  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans. 

.  "  Since  then»  I  have  been  in  countries  of  a  wilder  character,  comparatively 
aeldom  trodden  by  Europeans,  exeaspt  during  the  greater  part  of  their  history 
firoffl  the  Mussulman  yoke,  and  retaining  accordingly  a  great  deal  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  eariy  Hindoo  aaaners,  without  much  of  that  solemn  and  pompous 
uniformity  which  the  conquests  of  the  House  of  Timur  seem  to  have  im- 
pressed OB  all  dasses  of  their  subjects.  Yet  here  there  is  much  which  is 
interesting  and  curious.  The  people,  who  are  admirably  described  (though 
I  think  in  too  favourable  colours)  by  Malcolm,  in  his  Central  India,  are 
certainly  a  lively,  animated,  and  wariike  race  of  men^  though,  chiefly  from 
their  wretched  government,  and  partly  firom  their  still  more  wretched  religion^ 
there  is  hardly  any  vice,  either  of  slaves  or  robbers,  to  which  they  do  not 
seem  'addicted.  Yet  such  a  state  of  society  is  at  least  curious,  and  resemblee 
more  the  pictnre  of  Abyssinia  as  gifea  by  Bnice,  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try which  I  have  seen  or  read  of;  while  here  too  there  are  many  wild  and 
woody  scenes,  which,  though  they  want  the  glorious  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the 
Hlnunalaya^  do  not  fidl  short  in  natural  beauty  of  some  of  the  loveliest  glens 
which  we  went  through  ten  years  ago  in  North  Wales;  ami  some  very  remarket 
hie  ruins,,  which,  though  g^ly  mferior  as  works  of  art  to  the  Mussulman 
renains  in  HiiMloostan'Prqper«'  are  yet  more  curious  than  tbeip,  as  being  more 
diflhrent  from  any  thing  wbieh  an  EUiropean  is  aeeostomed  to  see  or  read  of. 

«  One 
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**  One  fact,  indeed,  during  this  journey,  hat  been  impretsed  oo  my  mind  very 
forcibly — that  the  character  and  Bituation  of  the  natives  of  these  great  countriea 
are  exceedingly  little  known,  and  in  manyinsUnces  grossly  misrepresented,  xiol 
only  by  the  English  public  in  general,  but  by  a  great  proportion  of  those  also 
who,  though  they  have  been  in  India,  have  taken  their  views  of  its  population^ 
manners,  and  productions  from  Calcutta,  or  at  most  from  Bengal.  I  bad 
always  heard,  and  fully  believed  till  I  came  to  India,  that  it  was  a  grievous 
crime,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brahmins,  to  eat  the  flesh  or  shed  the  blood  of 
any  living  creature  whatever.  I  have  now  myself  seen  Brahmins  of  the 
highest  caste  cut  of£  the  hjeads.  of  goats  as  a  sacrifice  to  Doorga ;  and  I  know^ 
from  the  testimony  of  Brahmins,  as  well  as  from  other,  sources,  that  not  oi^y 
hecatombs  of  animals  are  often  oflered  in  this  manner  as  a  most  meritorious 
act  (a  rajah,  about  twenty-five  years  back,  offered  sixty  thousand  in  one  fort* 
night),  but  that  any  person,  Brahmins  not  excepted,  eats  readily  of  the  flesh 
of  whatever  has  i)een  offered  up  to  ope  of  their  divinities ;  while  among 
almost  all  the  other  castes,  mutton,  pork,  fish,  venison, — any  thing  but  beef 
and  fowls, — are  consumed  as  readily  as  in  Europe.  Again,  I  had  heard  all  my 
life  of  the  gentle  and  timid  Hindoos,  patient  under  injuries,  servile  to  their 
superiors,.  &c.  Now,  this  is  doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent,  true  .of  the  Ben» 
galese  (who,  by  the  way,  are  never  reckoned  among  the  nations  of  Hindoostan 
by  those  who  speak  the  language  of  that  country),  and  there  are  a  great  many 
people  in  Calcutta  who  maintain,  that  all  the  natives  in  India  are  alike.  But 
even  in  Bengal,  gentle  as  the  exterior  manners  of  the  people  are,  there  are 
large  districts  close  to  Calcutta,  where  the  work  of  carding,  burning,  ravishing, 
murder,  and  robbery,  goes  on  as  systematically,  and  in  nearly  the .  same 
manner,  as  in  thie  worst,  part  of  Ireland ;  and  on  entering  Hindoost&n,  properly 
so  called,  which,  in  the  estimate  of  the  natives,  reaches  from  the  Rajamahal 
bills  to  Agra,  andfrom  the  mountains  of  Kumiaoon  to  Bundelcund,  I  wasstmck 
and  surprised  to  find  a  people  equal  in  stature  and  strength  to  the  average  of 
European,  nations,  despising  rice  and  rice-eaters,  feeding  on  wheat  and  barley- 
bread,  exhibiting  in  their  appearance,  conversation,  and  habits  of  life,  a  grave, 
a  proud,  and  decidedly  a  martial  character,  accustomed  universally  to  the  use 
ef  afms  and  athletic  exercises  from  their  cradles,  and  preferring,  very  greatly, 
military  service  to  any  other  means  of  livelihood.  This  part  of  their  character, 
but  in  a  ruder  and  wilder  form,  and  debased  by  much  alloy  of  treachery  and 
violence,  is  conspicuous  in  the  smaller  and  less  good4ooking  inhabitants  of 
Rajapootan  and  Malwah ;  while  the  mountains  and  .woods,  wherever,  they 
occvr,  show  specimens  of  a  race  entirely  different  from  all  these,  and  in  a  state 
of  society  scarcely  elevated  above  the  savages  of  New  Holland,  or  New 
Zealand ;  and  the  inhabitants,  I  am  assured,  of  the  Deccan,  and  of  the  presi* 
dencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  are  as  different  from  those  which  I  have  sees, 
aod  from  each  other,  as  the  French  and  Portuguese  from  the  Greeks,  Germans, 
or  Poles.  So  idle  is  it  to  ascribe  uniformity  of  character  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  so  ei^tensive,  and  subdivided  by  so  many  almost  impassable  tracts.of 
mountain  and  jungle,  and ^o  little  do  the  majority  of  those,  whom  I  have  seen 
deserve  the  gentle  and  imbecile  character  often  assigned  to  them 

*^  I  met,  not  long  since,  with  a  speech  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Scotch 
General  assembly,  declaring  his  '  copviction  that  the  truths  of  Christianity 
could  not  be  received  by  men  ia  so  rude  a  state  as  the  East-Indians,  andthat  it 
was  necessary  to  give  them  first  a  relish  for  the  habits  and  comforts  of  civiliaed 
life  before  they,  could  embrace  the  truths  of  the  gospel.'  The  same  slang  (for 
it  IB  nothmg  more)  I  have  seen  repeal  in  divers  pamphlets^  and  even  heard 

it 
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it  in  conrenitions  in  Calcutta.    Yet,  though  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  lower 
classes  of  Indians  are  miserably  poor,  and  that  there  are  many  extensive  dis- 
tricts where,  both  among  low  and  high,  the  laws  are  very  little  obeyed,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  robbery,  oppression,  and  even  ferocity ;  I  know  no 
part  of  the  population,  except  the  mountain  tribes  already  mentioned,  who  can 
with  any  propriety  of  language  be  called  uncivilized.    Of  the  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  mentioned,  the  former  arises  from  a  population  con- 
tinually pressing  on  the  utmost  limits  of  subsistence,  and  which  is  thus  kept  up, 
not  by  any  dislike  or  indifTerence  to  a  better  diet,  or  more  ample  clothing,  or  more 
numerous  ornaments,  than  now  usually  fieill  to  the  peasant's  share  (for,  on  the  ^ 
contrary,  if  he  has  the  means,  he  is  fonder  of  external  show  and  a  respectable 
appearance,  than  those  of  hb  rank  in  many  nations  of  Europe) ;  but  by  the 
foolish  superstition,  which  Christianity  only  is  likely  to  remove,  which  makes 
a  parent  regard  it  as  unpropitious  to  allow  his  son  to  remain  unmarried,  and 
which  couples  together  children  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.    The 
second  has  its  origin  in  the  long-continued  misfortunes  and  intestine  wars  oC 
India,  which  are  as  yet  too  recent  (even  where  their  causes  have  ceased  <o 
exist)  for  the  agitation  which  they  occasioned  to  have  entirely  sunk  into  a 
calm.    But  to  say  that  the  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans  are  deficient  in  any  essen- 
tia! feature  of  a  civilized  people,  is  an  assertion  which  1  can  scarcely  suppose 
to  be  made  by  any  who  have  lived  with  them.     Their  manners  are  at  least  as 
pleasing  and  courteous  as  those  in  the  corresponding  stations  of  life  among 
ourselves ;  their  houses  are  larger,  and,  according  to  their  wants  and  climate^ 
to  the  full  as  convenient  as  ours ;  their  architecture  is  at  least  as  elegant ;  and 
though  the  worthy  Scotch  divine  may,  doubtless,  wish  their  labourers  16  be 
dad  in  hoddin  grey,  and  their  gentry  and  merchants  to  wear  powder  and 
mottled  stockings,  like  worthy  Mr.  — —  and  the  other  elders  of  his  kirk- 
sessioB,  I  really  do  not  think  that  they  would  gain  either  in  cleanliness,  ele- 
gance, or  comfort,  by  exchanging  a  white  cotton  robe  for  the  coropletest  suit 
of  dittos.    " 

"  Nor  is  it  true,  that,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  they  are  inferior  to  the  general 
run  of  European  nations.  Where  they  fall  short  of  us  (which  is  chiefly  in 
agricultural  implements  and  the  mechanics  of  common  life),  they  are  not,  so 
far  as  I  have  understood  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  surpassed  in  any 
great  degree  by  the  people  of  those  countries.  Their  goldsmiths  and  weavers 
produce  as  beautiful  fabrics  as  our  own ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  true,  that  they 
are  obstinately  wedded  to  their  old  patterns,  that  they  show  an  anxiety  to 
imitate  our  models,  and  do  imitate  them  very  successfully.  The  ships  built 
by  native  artists  at  Bombay  are  notoriously  as  good  as  any  which  sail  from  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool.  The  carriages  and  gigs  which  they  supply  at  Calcutta  are  tfs 
handsome,  though  not  so  durable,  as  those  of  Long  Acre.  In  the  little  town 
of  Monghyr,  three  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  I  had  pistols,  double- 
barrelled  guns,  and  different  pieces  of  cabinet-work,  brought  down  to  my 
boat  for  sale,  which  in  outward  form  (for  I  know  no  further),  nobody  but 
perhaps  Mr.  —  could  detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin ;  and  at  Delhi,  in  the 
shop  of  a  wealthy  native  jeweller,  I  found  brooches,  ear-rings,  snufl-botes, 
Sec.  of  the  latest  models  (so  far  as  I  am  a  judge),  and  ornamented  with  French 
devices  and  mottos. 

**  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  intercourse  maintained  between  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  a  degree  of  information  existing  among  the  people  as 
to  what  passes  there;  which,  considering  how  few  of  them  speak  or  read 
English,  implies  other  channels  of  communication  besides  those  which  we 

supply. 
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•upply,  and  respectiog  which  I  have  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  very  little 
information. 

*'  Among  the  pTeeenta  sent  last  ye^  to  the  Supreme  Government  by  the  litda 
state  of  Ladak,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  some  large  sheets  of  gilt  leather,  staaaped 
with  the  Russian  ei^Ie,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  A  traTeller,  who  calif 
himself  a  Transylranian,  but  who  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  a  Rnssiaa 
spy,*  wasy  when  I  was  in  Kumaoon,  arrested  by.  the  commandant  of  one  of 
our  fortresses  among  the  Bimmalaya  mountains;  and»  after  all  our  pains  to 
exclude  foreigners  frooB  the  sendee  of  the  native  princes,  two  chevalien  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  were  found,  about  twdve  months  ago,  and  are  still  em» 
ployed  in  casting  cannon,  and  drilling  soldiers  for  the  Seik  Raja,  Runjeet 
Smgh.  This,  you  will  say,  is  no  more  than  we  should  be  prepared  to  expecti 
but  you,  probably,  would  not  suppose  (what  I  believe  is  little,  if  at  all,  known 
in  Russia  itself,)  that  there  is  an  andent  and  still  frequented  place  of  Hindoo 
pilgrinjage  not  many  miles  from  Moscow  ;f  or  that  the  secretary  of  the  Csl- 
cutta  Bible  Society  rac^ved,  ten  months  ago,  an  applicatitm  (by  whom  trans^ 
lated  1  do  not  know,  but  in  very  tolerable  En^ish,}  from  some  priests  on  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  requesting  a  grant  of  Armenian  bibles.  After  thi% 
you  will  be  th.e  less  surprised  to  learn  that  the  leading  events  of  the  late-  wars 
in  Europe  (particularly  Buonaparte's  victories)  were  often  known,  or  at  least 
rumoured,  among  the  native  merchants  of  Calcutta,  before  G^)vermnent  re>- 
ceived  any  accounts  from  England ;  or  that  the  suicide  of  an  English  minister 
(with  the  mistake^  indeed,  of  its  bdng  hotA  Liverpool  instead  of  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry)  bad  become  a  topic  of  conversation  in  the  '^Burra  Baasr *' 
(th«  native  exchange),  for  a  fortnight  before  the  arrival  of  aay  intelligence  by 
the  ti^Mial  channels. 

** .  With  sub|ects  thus  inquisitive,. and  with  such  opportunities  of  informationv 
it  1^  apparent  how  little  sense  there  is  in  the  doctrine  that  we  must  keep  the 
native^  of  Hindoostan  in  ignorance  if  we  would  continue  (o  govern  them.  The 
fact  is,  that  they  know  enough  already  to  do  us  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  if 
they  should  find  it  their  interest  to  make  the  trial.  They  are  in  a  fiur  way,  by 
degrees,  to  acquire  still  more  knowledge  for  themselves ;  and  the  question  is^ 
whether  it  is  not  the  pert  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  duty,  to  superintend  and  pro- 
wotfs  their  education  while  it  is  yet  in  our  povrer,.  and  supply  them  with  euch 
knowledge  as  wiU  be  at  once  most  harmless  to.  ourselves  and  inost  useful  to 
thw- 

.  ^  In  this  work  the  most  important  part  is  to  givn  diem  a  better  raligionk 
Knowing  how  strongly  I  foel  on  this  subject,  you  wiH  not  be  surprised  at  asy 
|>la(ang  it  foremost.  But  even  if  Christianity  were,  out  of  the  questioo,  and 
if,  when  I  had  wheeled  away  the  rubbish  of  the  old  pagodas,  I  had  notUag 
better  than  simple  deism  to  erect  in  their  stead,  I  should  still  foel  some  of 
the  aaxiqly  which  now.ui;ges  me.  It  is  necessary  to  sse  idolatry,  to  be  fuUy 
•easiUe  of  its  mischievous  eftcts  on  the  human  mind.  But  of  aU  idolatries 
which  I  have,  ever  read  or  heand  of,  the  religion  of  die  Hindoos,  in  which  I 
hare  taken  some  paiqa  to  inform  myself^  really  appears  to  me  the  worst,  both 
in  the  d^ra<^g  notbns  which  it  gives  of  the  Deity;  in  the  endless  round  of 
its  burdensome  ceremonies,  which  occupy  the  time  and  distract  the  thoughtr, 
without  either  instructing  or  interesting  its  votaries ;  in  the  filthy  acts  of  un- 

deanness 
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deanness  and  cruelty  not  only  permitted  but  enjoiDcd,  ahd  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  those  ceremonies ;  in  the  system  of  castes,  a  system  which  ten  ds, 
more  than  any  thing  else  the  devil  has  yet  invented,  to  destroy  the  feelings 
of  general  benevolence,  and  to  make  nine-tenths  of  mankind  the  hopeless 
slaves  of  the  remainder ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of  any  popular  system  o  f 
inorals,  or  any  single '  lessoft,  which  the  people  at  large  ever  hear,  to  live 
virtuously  and  do  good  to  each  other.  I  do  not  say,  indeed,  that  there  are 
not  some  scattered  lessons  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  their  ancient  books ;  but 
those  books  are  neither  accessible  to  the  people  at  large,  nor  are  these  last  per* 
mttted  to  read  them;  and,  in  general,  all  the  sins  which  a  Sudra  is  taught  to 
fear;  are,  killing  a  cow,  offending  a  Brahmin,  or  neglecting  one  of  the  many 
frivolous  rites  by  which  their  deities  are  supposed  to  be  conciliated.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  general  sobriety  of  the  Hindoos  (a  virtue  which  they 
possess  in  common  with  most  inhabitants  of  warm  climates)  afibrds  a  very 
great  facility  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  decorum,  I  really  never 
have  met  with  a  race  of  men  whose  standard  of  morality  is  so  low,  who  feel 
so  little  apparent  shame  in  behig  detected  in  a  falsehood,  or  so  little  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  a  neighbour  not  being  of  their  own  'caste  or  family ;  whose 
Olivary  and  femiiiar  conversation  is  so  licentious ;  or,  in  the  wilder  and  more 
lawless  districts,  who  shed  blood  with  so  little  repugnance.  The  good  quali- 
ties which  there  are  among  them  (and,  thank  God  !  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  aoiong  them  still)  are,  in  no  instance  that  I  am  aware  of,  connected 
witii,  or  arising  out  of,  their  religion,  since  it  is  in  no  instance  to  good  deeds 
or  virtaous  habits  of  life  that  the  future  rewards  in  which  they  believe  are  pro- 
miaed.  .  Their  bravery,  their  fidelity  to  their  employers,  their  temperance,  and 
(wherever  these  are  found)  their  humanity  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  appear 
to'  arise  exclusively  from  a  natural  6appy  temperament ;  from  an  honourable 
pride  in  their  own  renown,  and  the  renown  of  their  ancestors ;  and  from  the 
goodness  of  God,-  who  seems  unwilling  that  his  image  should  be  entirely 
defaced  even  in  the  midst  of  the  grossest  error.  The  Mussulmans  have  a  far 
better  creed;  and  though  they  seldom  either  like  the  English  or  are  liked  by 
them,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are,  on  the  whole,  a  better  people.  Yet,  even 
with  them,  the  forms  of  theu:  worship  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  men 
hypocrites;  and  the  overweening  contempt  with  which  they  are  inspired  for  all 
the  worid  beside,  the  degradation  of  their  women  by  the  system  of  polygamy^ 
and  the  detestable  crimes,  which,  owing  to  this  degradation,  are  almost  unl* 
yental,  are  such  as,  even  if  I  had  no  ulterior  hope,  would  miUce  me  anxious  to 
attract  them  to  a  better  or  more  harmless  system.  In  this  work,  thank  God^ 
in  tho$e  parts  of  Jndia  which  I  have  visited,  a  b^inning  has  been  made,  and 
a  degree  of  success  obtained,  at  least  commensurate  to  the  few  years  dnring 
which  our  missionaries  have  laboured ;  and  it  is  still  going  on,  tn  the  best  and 
MtfeH  woy^  at  the  work  t^  priomte  ptnotu  alone^  and  aithot^h  not  forbidden,  in 
no  degree  encouraged,  by  government.** 

The  concluding  sentiment  shows  the  soundness  and  discretion  of  the  bishop's 
opiaiona  regarding  the  important  work  of  conversion  in  India.  We  now  add 
another  extract,  from  the  same  letter,  concerning  the  architectural  skill  and 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Hindus  : 

**  J  had  myself  (says  he)  heard  much  of  these  before  I  set  out,  and  had  met 
with  many  persons,  both  in  Europe  and  at  Calcutta  (where  nothing  of  the  kind 
euats),  who.  spoke  of  the  present  natives  of  Jndia  as  a  dq^enerate  race,  whoae 
inability  to  rear  such  splendid  piles  was  a  ^roof  that  these  last  belong  to  a 
remote  antiquity.    I  have  seen,  however,  enough  to  convince  me  both  that 
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the-  Indian  tuasons  and  archltecif  of  the  present  day  only  wailt  patrons 
•sufficiently  wealthy  or  aufflciently  zealous  to  do  all  which  their  fathers  hikre 
done,  and  that  there  are  very  few  structures  here  which  can,  od  any  satisfac- 
tory grounds,  be  referred  to  a  date  so  enrly  as  the  greater  part  of  our  own 
cathedrals.  Often,  in  Upper  Hindoostan,  and  still  more  frequently  in  Raja- 
pootan  and  Malwah,  I  have  met  with  new  and  unfinished  shrines,  cisterns, 
and  ghats,  as  beautifully  cai'ved  and  as  well  proportioned  as  the  best  of  those 
of  an  ea^lie^  day.  And  though  there  are  many  buildings  and  ruins  which 
exhibit  a  most  venerable  appearance,  there  are  many  causes  in  this v  country 
which  give  this  appearance  prematurely.  In  the  first  instance  wc  ourselves 
have -a  complex  impression  made  on  us  by  the  sight  of  edifices  so  distant  fl'om 
our  own  country,  and  so  unlike  whatever  we  have  seen  there.  We  multiply; 
as  it  were,  the  geographical  and  moral  distance  into  the  chronological,  and  can 
hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  contemporaries  with  an  object  so  far 
removed  in  every  other  respect.  Besides  this,  however,  the  firmest  masonry 
in  these  climates-  is  sorely  tried  by  the  alternate  influence  of  a  pulverizing  sun, 
and  a  continued  three  months'  rain.  The  wild  fig-tree  {pecpidorficus  religiosa)^ 
which  no  Hindoo  can  root  out,  or  even  lop,  without  a  deadly  sin,  soon  sows 
Its  seeds  and  fixes  its  roots  in  the  joints  of  the  arching,  and  being  of  rapid 
jf^rowth,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  vcrj'  few  years,  increases  its  picturesque  and 
antique  appearance,  and  secures  its  eventual  destruction.  Lastly,  no  man  in 
this  country  repairs  or  completes  what  his  father  has  begun,  preferring  to  begin 
something  else  by  which  his  own  name  may  be  remembered.  Accordingly,  at 
Dacca  are  many  fine  ruins,  which  at  first  impressed  me  with  a  great  idea  of 
flicir  age.  Yet  Dacca  is  a  modem  city,  founded,  or  at  least  raised  from  in- 
significance, under  Shah  Gebanghire,  in  A.D,  1608;  and  the  tradition  of  the 
place  is,  that  these  fine  buildings  were  erected  by  European  architects  in  the 
service  of  the  then  governor.  At  Bennres,  the  principal  templo  has  an  ap-r 
pearance  so  venerable,  that  one  might  suppose  it  to  have  stood  unidtered  ever 
since  the  Treta  Yug,  and  that  Menu  and  Capila  had  performed  austerities 
within  its  precincts.  Yet  it  is  historically  certain  that  all  the  Hindoo  temples 
of  consequence  in  Benares  were  pulled  down  by  Aurungzebe,  the  conteiliporary 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  that  the  present  strncture  must  hare  been  raised 
since  that  time;  The  observatories  of  Benares,  Delhi,  and  Jagepoor,  I  heard 
cpokeri  of  lit  the  carelessness  of  conversation,  not  only  as  extremely  curiooS 
In  themselves  (which  thej'  certainly  are)j  but'  as  monuments  of  the  ant^^ni 
"science  of  the  Hindoos.  AH  three,  however,  are  known  to  be  the  work  ^ 
the  Rajah  Jyc  Singh,  who  died  in  174S  ! 

*  A  remote  antiquity  is,  with  better  reason,  claimed  *for  some  idols  of 
black  stone,  and  elegant  columns  of  the  same  material,  which  have  bcteo  col- 
lected in  (lifFercnt  parts  of  the  districts  of  Rotas,  Bulnem,  &c. — ^These  beionfH 
to  the  religion  of  a  sect  (the  Boodhists)  of  which  no  remains  are  now  found 
in  those  provinces.  But  I  have  myself  seen  images  exactly  similar  in  the 
niBwly-erected  temples  of  the  Jains,  a  sect  of  Boodhists,  still  wealthy  and 
numerous  in  Guzerat,  Rajapootan,  and  Malwah;  and  in  a  country  where 
there  is  literally  no  history,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  since,  or  bow 
lately,  they  may  have  lost  their  ground  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  GandwanSk 

*  In  the  wilds  which  I  have  lately  been  traversing,  at  Chittore  Ghur  mdre 
particularly,  there  are  some  very  beautiful  buildings,  of  which  the  dete  w«s 
obviously  assigned  at  random,  and  which  might  be  five  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand, or  a  hundrcd-and-fifty  years  old,  for  all  their  present  guardians  know 
about  the  matter.     But  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  one  (liousnnd 
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.yean  are  just  as  eanljr  §aid  as  ten,  ami  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  Cic0V«>ne  they 
are  sometimes  thought  to  sound  rather  better. 

*'  The  oldest  things  which  I  have  seen,  of  which  the  date  could'  be  at  all 
ascertained,  are  some  detached  blocks  of  marble,  with  insenptions,  but  of  no 
appalling  remoteness ;  and  two  remarkable  pillars  of  black  mixed  metal,  in  a 
Patan  forest  near  Delhi,  and  at  Cuttab*Minar  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
-  both  covered  with  inscriptions,  which  nobody  can  now  read,  but  both  mentioned 
in  Mussulman  history  as  in  their  present  situation  at  the  time  when  "  the  b&- 
lieyers  "  conquered  Delhi,  about  A.D.  1000.  But  what  is  this  to  the  date  of 
.the  Parthenon  ?  Or  how  little  can  these  trifling  relics  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  works  of  Greece  and  E^pt  1 

**  iniora  ana  Elephanta  I  have  not  yet  seen.  I  can  believe  all  which  is  said 
of  their  size  and  magnificence ;  but  they  are  without  date  or  inscription :  they 
nre,  I  understand,  not  mentioned,  ieven  incidentally,  in  any  Sanscrit  MS. 
Their  images,  &c.  are  the  same  with  those  now  worshipped  in  every  part  oi 
.India,  and  there  have  been  many  rajahs  and  wealthy  individuals  in  every  age 
of  Indian  history  who  have  possessed  the  means  of  carving  a  huge  stone^uarry 
into  a  cathedral.  To  our  cathedrals,  afVer  all,  they  are,  I  understand,  very 
infjsrior  in  size.  '  All  which  can  be  known  is,  that  Elephanta  must  probably 
have  been  begun  (whether  it  was  ever  finished  seems  very  doubtful)  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  Bombay ;  and  that  EUofa^nay  reasonably  be  con^ 
xluded  to  have  been  erected  in  a  time  of  peace  under  a  Hindoo  prince,,  and 
therefore  either  before  the  first  Afghan  conquest,  or  subsequently,  during  the 
recovered  independence  of  that  part  of.  Candeish  and  the  Deccan.  -  This  is  no 
'creat  matter  certsunly,  and  it  vtay  be  older ;  but  all  I  say  is,  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  conclude  it  is  so,  and  the  impression  on  my  mind  decidedly  nccordd 
with  Mill — that  the  Hindoos,  af^er  all,  though  they  have  doubtless  existed 
from  very  great  antiquity  as  an  industrious  and  civilized  people,  had.made  no 
great  progress  in  the  arts,  and  took  all  their  notions  of  magnificence  from  the 
models  furnished  by  their  Mahometan  conquerors.*' 

Another  passage  in  the  same  letter  shews  the  groundlessness  of  the  murmurs 
and  censures  vented  against  the  administration  of  Lord  Amherst  in  regard  to 
the  Burmese  war.     We  pass  by  this  as  supererogatory. 

In  a  letter  dated  from  Trichinopoly,  1st  April  1826  (two  days  only  before 
his  death),  the  Bishop  writes  an  interesting  account  of  the  character  of  the' 
Rsjah  of  Tanjore,  a  Hindu  prince  deeply  imbued  with  European  literature, — 
the  writer  of  English  poetry  1 — and  of  his  tutor,  the  celebrated  Schwartz;  the 
latter  we  subjoin,  since  it  contains  information  as  to  the  number  of  Christian 
converts  in  the  south  of  India,  which  we  rejoice  to  receive  upon  the  warrant 
of  such  authority  as  that  of  Bishop  Hcber: 

*'  Of  Schwartz  and  his  fifty  years'  labour  among  the  heathen,  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  and  popularity  which  he  acquired,  both  with  Mussulmans, 
Hindoos,  and  contending  European  governments,  I  need  give  you  no  account, 
except  that  my  idea  of  him  has  been  raised  since  I  came  into  the  south  of 
India.  I  used  to  suspect  that,  with  many  admirable  qualities,  there  was  too 
great  a  mixture  of  intrigue  in  his  character,  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  political 
prophet,  and  that  the  veneration  which  the  heathen  paid,  and  still  pay  him 
(and  which,  indeed,  almost  regards  him  as  a  superior  being,  putting  crowns  and 
burning  lights  before  his  statue),  was  purchased  by  some  unwarrantable  com- 
promise with  their  prejudices.  I  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  He  was  really 
one  of  the  most  active  and  fearless  (as  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful) 
missionaries  who  have  appeared  since  the  Apostles.    To  say  that  he  was  dis- 
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interetted  ia  regard  to  money  is  notbing ;  he  was  perfecUy  careless  of  power» 
and  renown  neyer  seemed  to  aflect  him  even  so  fiu*  as  to  induee  an  outward 
show  of  humility.  His  temper  was  perfectly  simple,  open,  and  cbeerfol ;  Imd 
in  his  political  negotiations  (employments  which  he  nerer  sought,  but  which 
fell  in  his  way)  he  never  pretended  to  impartiality,  but  acted  as  the  avowed, 
though  certainly  the  successful  and  judicious,  agent  of  the  orphan  prince 
intrusted  to  hb  care,  and  from  attempting  whose  conversion  to  Christianity  lie 
seems  to  have  abstmned,  from  a  feeling  of  honour.  His  other  converts  were 
between  six  and  seven  thousand,  besides  those  which  his  predecessors  and 
companions  in  the  cause  had  brought  over.  The  number  is  gradually  increasing, 
and  there  are  now  in  the  south  of  India  about  two  hundred  Protestant  coognk 
gations,  the  numbers  of  which  have  been  sometimes  vaguely  stated  at  forty 
thousand*  I  doubt  whether  they  reach  fifteen  thousand ;  but  even  this,  all 
things  considered,  is  a  great  number.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  considerably 
more  numerous,  bat  bdong  to  a  lower  caste  of  Indians  (for  even  these  Chris- 
tians retain  many  prejudices  of  caste),  and  in  point  of  knowledge  and  morality, 
are  said  to  be  extremely  inferior. 

**  The  Brahmins,  being  limited  to  voluntary  votaries,  have  now  often  very 
hard  work  to  speed  the  ponderous  wheels  of  Suon  and  Bali  through  the  deep 
lanes  of  this  fertile  country.  This  is,  however,  still  the  most  fiivoared  land 
of  Brahminism,  and  the  temples  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  any  whidi 
I  have  seen  in  Northern  India.  They  are  also  decidedly  older;  but  as  to 
their  very  remote  age,  I  am  still  incredulous." 

In  the  sketch  we  gave  of  the  history  of  die  dquurted  bishop,  vol.  xxH, 
p.  380,  owing  to  hasty  accumulation  and  arrangement  of  materials,  one  or  two 
trifling  mistakes  were  committed,  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  rectifying. 

Bishop  Heber  was  bom,  not  in  1784,  but  on  the  21  st  April  1783.  He  was 
entered  of  Brasenoae  College,  Oxford,  in  1800,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
All-Souls  about  1810.  It  was  in  1805,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
that  he  accompanied  Mr.  Thornton  to  Russia,  from  whence  he  returned  in 
1807;  soon  after  which  he  entered  holy  orders.  We  were  led  into  our 
mbtake  by  supposing  that  the  travels  of  Mr.  Heber  preceded  those  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  whose  book  are  contained  the  valuable  remarks  from  Mr.  Heber's 
journal.  Dr.  Clarke's  travels  were  not  published  till  several  years  after  they 
were  performed. 

We  were  not  aware  at  the  time  of  writing  our  sketch,  that  the  bishop 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  late  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  a  relation  dT 
Lord  Combermere;  and  that,  besides  his  widow,  he  left  two  children,  to  seek 
such  consolation  as  can  be  found  for  their  irreparable  loss  in  devout  submission 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  in  the  alTeptionate  and  universal  demonstrations 
of  esteem  which  his  worth  has  excited* 
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EDUCATIONOFCADETS. 

.  •        ■  » 

HERIT8  or  SB.  .GILCHRIST. 

*  « 

'     To  the  SdUor  of' the  AtktHe  Journal. 

Sir  :  I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  in  your  journal  foi;  this  month,  th^ 
kind,  }xt  judicious  terms  in  whjch  you  have  editorially  spoken  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  oriental  scholars  of  the  present  age.  It  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  exer^isp  of  a  similar  discretion  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  some  public 
functionaries  of  a  former  day,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  acted  to- 
wards him  with  grace  and  justice,  would  have  been  followed  by  results  the  very 
reverse  of  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Whether  the  axiom  be  universally 
received,  it  is  nevertheless  one  which  is  continually  manifest,  that  a  sense  o.r 
individual  wrongs,  accompanied  by  gratuitous  unkindness  or  incivility,  sharpeas 
men's  vision  in  behalf  of  others>  and  renders  it  more  microscQpic  than  it 
would,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  ever  have  been. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  to  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and  acumen  of  Dt^ 
Gilchrist,  are  to  be  ascribed  the  coherent  form  and  substance,  and  the  more 
general  cultivation  than  in  former  times,  of  the  most  prevalent  language  im 
IndisL^  Hindooiianee.  No  declamation,  can  deprive  him  of  the  signal  merit  of 
liaving  constructed  one  of  the  most  consistent  grammars  in  existence,  from 
materials  the  most  unpromising  and  het^ogeneous ;  and  I  conceive  it  will  be 
admitted  that  no  man  living  could  attempt  to  compete  with  him,  either  in 
colloquial  exercises,  or  the  more  abstruse  and  difficult  points  of  that  language. 
There  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  his  system  of  com- 
municating it  and  Persian  in  Roman  characters ;  but  it. should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  substitution  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  first 
principles,  and  with  them  sin  accuracy  of  pronunciation,  which  would  in  vain 
be  attempted  with  either  of  the  characters,  where,  for  instance,  they  mnst  be 
often  merely  guessed  at,  without  a  certainty  of  being  right,  when/ar  advanced, 

and  indeed  almost  proficient :  the  different  sounds  attached  to  1  (ulif)  and  j 
(wao)  are  examples.  I  could  cite  proofs,  more  than  sufficient,  that  those 
objects  were,  bond-;fide,  uxdformly  accomplished  by  Dr.  Gilchrist,  in  a  degree 
far  surpasnng  that  effected  by  any  other  system ;  and  while  much  could  thereby 
be  accomplished  in  a  short  space,  it  is  n^ell  known  to  those  who  attended  Dr. 
Gilchrist's  lectures,  that  when  sO  far  well-grounded,  reading  in  the  Arabic  and 
Nagree  characters  immediately  followed,  and  subsequently  the  pursuit  of 
Persian,  and  the  rudiments  of  Arabic. 

As  a  matteir  of  truth  and  justice  I  have  stated  so  much ;  and  I  have  been  the 
more  prompted  to  do  so,  from  observing  that,  since  the  learned  Doctor  has 
taken  a  public  and  prominent  part  at  the  India  House,  some  conceive  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  treat  him  in  a  way  very  dififarent  from  what  he  really  merits. 
Sarcasm  and  vituperation  are  never  argumentative,  and  I  believe  very  rarely 
convincing.  The  good  judgment  and  distinguished  talents  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
the  former  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Oavemmenl  Oaxeite,  would,  I  apprehend, 
have  been  very  diffisrently  exercised  from  those  of  his  successor ;  and  in  con- 
tradistinction to  his  opinions,  and  those  of  the  editor  of  the  Bombay  Courier, 
I  could  adduce  facts  more  than  there  is  space  for.  I  recdved  a  letter  firom  a 
native,  about  twelve  years  since,  while  with  an  army  of  about  5,000  men  on 
service,  and  being  then  unable  to  peruse  it,  I  had  to.  inquire  who  could  supply 
my  deficiency,  and  in  the  extent  of  that  army  I  could  only  learn  of  two  officers 

so 
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so  qualified ;  one  of  them  became  afterwards  a  professor  in  Fort  William 
Colle^,  and  the  other  equally  di«tiaguished  in  a  different  department.  Now, 
contrasting  the  paucity  of  officers  acquainted  with  native  languages  in  that 
not  distant  time,  with  the  number  of  young  ofiRcefs  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  Htndootlanee,  Persian^  and  Arabic,  in  a  regiment  or  a  small  force,  now- 
a-days,  let  individuals  say  from  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge  or  taste, 
'or  their  value  for  them.  •  * 

Sir  Thomas  Munro^is  a  great  authority  on  every  queadon  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  India,  and  I  would  not,  as  a  much  younger  man,  oppose  to  his 
opinion  any  judgment  of  mine  alone ;  but  it  so  happens  that  I  can  quote  the 
judgment  of  a  late  distinguished  Commander-in-chief  of  that  presidency,  as 
to  studying  in  England.  A  cadet  accompanied  me  out  a  few  years  since, 
and  as  he  was  nearly  related  to  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  he  waited  upon  him, 
on  his  arrival,  and  his  observation  was  remarkable : — **  I  hope  you  have  studied 
Hindootianee,  for  nothing  can  be  done  without  it.'*  I  need  not  here  state  that, 
even  in  the  Madras  presidency,  that  dialect  is  the  military  one,  almost  ex- 
clusively. A  friend  of  mine,  whose  parents  resided  in  London,  studied  nearly 
two  years  under  Dr.  Gilchrist,  before  a  promised  cadetship  was  obtained.  I 
saw  him  much  oh  his  arrival  in  India,  and  can  truly  state,  he  not  only  was 
better  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  Hindoostailee  language  than  most  young 
men  usually  are  in  their  "own,  but  also  read  with  facility  the  native  newspapers, 
and  could  converse  with  precision  on  all  ordinary  topics  with  a  native. 

I  must  not  trespass  on  your  well-filled  columns  too  largely,  and  I  shall 
close  by  mentioning  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  confirm  the  estimation  in 
which  Dr.  Gilchrist's  rules  and  principles  are  held.  The  late  Col.  Taylor, 
Professor  of  Hindoostanee,  &c.  in  the  College  of  Fort  \^illiam,  told  me,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  although  they  did  not  use  Dr.  Gilchrist^s  works  in 
the  college,  they  were  entirely  governed  by  his  principles  in  the  books  used 
for  Hindoostanee.  This,  from  fir  professor,  and  the  author  of  a  dictionary  of 
that  language,  as  well  as  other  woHes,  is  a  testimony,  I  conceive,  of  no  small 
▼aloe ;  more  particularly  as  students  in  the  college  arrived  in  the  possession  of 
more  or  less  of  the  principles  acquired  in  England. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your*6,  &c. 

Amicus  VERitATis. 

March  \Zth,  1827. 


THE     DEW. 

From  the  Suktikdmamritd. 

Like  virtue  in  a  woman  lost  to  shame ; 

Like  the  light  cloud  that  dims  the  chastest  fame ; 

Like  harlots'  love^  or  levity  in  brides; 

Like  joy  in  hearts  where  wickedness  abides ; 

Like  marriage-broils  where  true  affection  tics ; 

So  short-lived  is  the  Dew,-*-wben  born  it  dies. 


.1 

THE  BOMBAY  PRESS. 

Oua  last  number,  ia  which  we  adverted  to  the  unaccountable' scries  of 
hostilities  between  the  Bench  of  Bombay  and  other  parties,  had  Scarcely 
i^ued  from  the  press,  when  the  particulars  of  another  occurrence  reached  us, 
not  leas  remarkable  than  any  of  those  to  which  we  alluded* 

In  pp.  39^  et  seq.  will  be  found  a  report  of  some  curious  proceedings  ia 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  on  an  indictment  for  libel,  preferred  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davies  against  Capt.  Miller,  which  the  grand  jury  twice  ignored*  The 
editor  of  the  Bombay  Courier  (the  official  journal)  having  been  reproached,  bf 
certain  Calcutta  newspapers,  with  omitting,  from  improper  motives,  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  respecting  the  regulations 
for  the  press,*  departed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  above- 
mentioned,  from  bis  customary  rule  of  silence,  and  inserted  a  report,  which, 
it  appears,  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  grand  jury. 

Assured,  as  no  doubt  the  editor  felt  himself,  of  having  secured  an  accurate 
Btatement  of  what  passed,  and  of  not  violating  the  express  instructions  given 
bim  (he  says)  by  the  proprietors  of  the  paper,  that  "  nothing  should  be  inserted 
that  was  likely  to  give  offence  to  the  Supreme  Court,*'  he  muat  have  beea 
mightily  surprised  to  find  that,  with  all  his  caution,  he  trod  upon  the  vefge  of  nun. 

On  the  16th  September,  as  soon  as  the  judges.  Sir  Edward  West  and  Sir 
C.  Chambers — (Sir  R.  Rice  being  absent  from  the  presidency)— 'had  taken  their 
seats,  the  former  adverted  to  the  report  in  the  unfortunate  Courier, 

We  have  before  us  two  accounts  of  what  fell  from  the  judges .  on  this 
occasion  :  one  of  the  reports  appears  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  court  itself, 
to  the  Bombay  Gazette  (a  paper  hostile  to  the  Courier  and  to  the  government 
party)  {  the  other  report  was  transmitted  to,  and  published  in,  the  Bengal 
Murkaru,  the  editor  of  which  paper  states  that  he  received  it  from  a  Bombay 
correspondent,  who  assured  him  that  it  was  a  correct  report  of  what  occurred. 

We  shall  first  insert  the  judges'  report,  which  is  prefaced  in  the  Bombay 
Gaxette^-^the  paper  we  again  observe  opposed  to  the  Courier^  and  the  vehicle 
ehosen  by  the  ju<%et  (if  we  correctly  underataod  what  follows) — by  these 
remarks: — 

'  **  In  publishing,  as  we  now  do,  the  obeenrationB  of  the  honourid)Ie/  tbe 
judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  Saturday  last,  we  feel  bound  puUiely  to  aytm 
the  practical  difficulty  we  have  experienced,  notwithstanding  the  skill  and 
ttssiduity  of  our  reporters,  in  obtaining  on  the  pretent,  and  indeed  on  former 
occasions  also,  eatisfactory^  reports  (i.  e,  to  all  parties)  of  the  proceedings  in 
eourt.  The  present  may  be  considered  as  coming  from  the  most  autheolie 
sources ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  candidly  acknowledge,  that  U  does  not 
coincide  in  all  respects  with  that  feceivedfrom  our  reporters,** 

Stqrreme  Court,  StUurdayt  Sept,  16<A.<*-Tbe  chief  justice,  upon  taking  his  seat,  ob- 

aenred,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  government  newspaper,  the  Courier,  in  which  he 

was  sorry  to  observe  a  very  groa  naiastatemeat  of  the  procecdiogs  of  the  court.     The 

Account  of  what  bad  pasMKl  in  court  at  the  sessions,  with  respect  to  the  bill  against 

O^.  Miller  for  a  libel,  was  full  of  errors ;  but  particularly  his  (the  chief  justice's) 

addreas  to  the  grand  jury  on  their  last  presentment.    He  was  znade  io  say,  "  that  there 

was 

•  Theeditar  of  «»  Bombay  OMtriir,  In  Jwdfying  UmMll  a^Uiiftt  the  duHga  of  omtttiog  tUi  nport 
•ttbedirectiaoaf  the  govonment  (which  he  dlitlncUy  denies),  aUeges  the  difficulty  of  publishing  a 
perfectly  accurate  report,  such  as  would  not  give  *'  the  slightest  offence  *'  to  the  Judges,  and  the  appre- 
bendons  arising  from  "  recent  occorreneei  fresh  in  the  editor's  recoUectioo/'  as  the  grounds  for  oadttlag 
the  flceouBLioC  thaaemoeettUa^ 
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was  nocbiog  irregultf  in  the  proMcutor  adopting  proceoiingB  Against  them  (the  grand 
jury),  if  be  thought  there  wi^  any  misconduct  on  Uieir  pan.'*  Again,  *'  that  thegr  were 
not  punishable  under  the  dreunutaneet  ;*'— irheicas  h^  haid  repeated,  again  and  again, 
that  no  proceeding  could  be  had  against  the  grand  jaiy ;  but  that  diough  a  party  who 
supposed  himself  aggrieved  could  not  proceed  against  tliem,  or  question  their  oonduct 
fbr  the  purpose  of  criminating  them,  he  might  question  it  incidentally  and  oollatetallyy 
for  the  purpose  of  obtiuning  justice  for  himself;  and  might  make  the  suppoaed  mis* 
Conduct  of  the  grand  jury  In  throwing  out  a  bill,  the  gnmnd  for  a  motion  for  a  enpu- 
nal  infonnaftion,  in  the  same  matter  as  appeared  by  the  several  precedents  produced 
from  ti«  Crown  Office  upon  tlie  debate  in  Uie  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.Plunkett's 
(attorney-general  for  Ireland). haying  filed  a  criminal  information  after  a  bill  had  been 
thrown  out.  The  chief  justice  said  this  misstatement  mighl  potsibfy  be  the  result  of 
puttakei  and  he  should  have  been  more  inclined  to  think  so,  had  it  not  been  for  a  very 
improfjer  paragraph  in  another  part  ^  the  same  paper ;  he  said  he  alluded  io  the  article 
containing  an  extract/rom  Mr,  MilL  His  lordship  also  obsenred,  that  there  had  been 
mistakes  in  the  account  which  the  Gaxette  bad  given  of  the  same  proceedings ;  but  tiiat 
it  was  clear,  from  the  introduction  to  the  report,  that  ihete  were  mere  mistakes^  and  not 
wiffUl  mittlatements.  His  lordship  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  intended  this  merely 
as  a  warning,  that  if  this  wss  intended  as  a  convnencement  of  misrepresentation  of  the 
court's  proceedings,  the  court  would  at  leatt  fine  the  editor  and  prqprietoriy  be  they  wka 
they  mighti  to  tuch  extent  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition  cf  such  practice* 
.  Sir  Charles  Chambers.  '<  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  add  any  thing  in  tlie  way  of 
vituperation  or  censure  to  whfkt  has  fallen  from  the  chief  justice;  but  I  wish  to  tpJke 
this  opportunity  of  explaining  the  part  of  the  report  which  relates  to  me.  I  think  it 
not  correct ;  ,and  to  shew  how  incorrect  it  is,  I  will  point  out  a  part  of  the  last  speech 
attributed  to  me.  I  am  made  to  say,  that  I  thought  that  a  criminal  information  might 
be  moved  for  after  a  bill  had  been  ignored.  Now,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  think 
\  am  pretty  accurate,  I  did  not  mention  a  word  about  a  criminal  information.  What 
I  said  was,  that  after  a  bill  had  been  ignored  by  one  grand  jury,  it  might  be  presented 
to  any  number  of  successive  grand  juries;  and  my  inference  from  that  was,  that  neither 
Mr.  Graham  nor  his  client  could  be  considered  as  guilty  of  any  offisnce  in  law,  by  im- 
peaching the  finding  of  the  present  grand  jury  :  and  the  whole  of  this  argon^ent  has 
been  omitted.  I  could  also  point  out  other  inaccuracies :  but  with  reference. to  the 
report,  it  ought  to  be  considerisd,  first,  that  it  was  a  partial  report — a  professedly  partial 
report,  and  that  by  a  grand  juryman,  a  party  highly  interested ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
report  is  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  lawyer.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  place  from 
which  I  am  in  die  habit  of  addressing  the  grand  jury  is  so  distant,  that  it  is  very 
possible,  that  they  hear  indistinctly  what  I  say,  and  receive,  consequently,  impressions 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  convey," 

The  above  report  was  not  inserted  in  the  Oa%ette  till  four  days  after  the 
remarks  were  ddivered.  We  now  add  the  report  from  the  Hvtkaru  of  what 
VtW  from  Sir  E.  West,  in  which  will  be  observed  some  remarkable  peculituititi, 
showing  a  wilful  misrepresentation  somewhere : 

The  Chief  Justice.— «  I  think  it  necesstiry  to  take  public  notice  of  a  gross  misstate- 
ment  that  appears  in  the  government  paper  of  to^ay  (the  Courier)  of  what  I  said  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  last  sessions.  I  call  it  the  government  paper,  because  the  goverament 
resolution  at  the  head  of  the  paper  proves  it ;  and  I  have  to  say,  diat  if  this  is  to  be  the 
commencement  of  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  these  misrepresentations  of  the  court's 
proceedings  are  intended  to  be  persisted  in,  I  wUl  punish  the  editor  and  the  propnetorst 
both  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  now  that  we  have  the  means  in  our  power  of  finding  out 
who  they  are.  I  am  nude  to  say,  in  this  report  of  a  grand  juryman,  what  it  is  im- 
possible  any  judge  could  have  betrayed  such  gross  ignorance  of  the  hiw  as  t»  faau  said. 

I  never  stated,  as  the  report  would  seem  to  imply,  that  proceedings  coold  be  adopted 
against  a  grand  jury  for  misconduct  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duty.  'What  I  said  to  the 
grand  jury  was  this:—'  You,  gcndemen,  are  by  law  exempted^  yoo^ara  not  aownahl^ 

or 
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orpatilthable,  in'potiit  of  law;  fbr  any  misconduct  700  may  be  guilty  of,  althmigi^  in 
comCienoe  you  tnajT  bei^epvebaii^le;*  but  though  they  were  exempted,  I  taid,  and  not 
subject  to  any  inroceedings  directly  against  tliemselves,  yet  th^r  conduct  miglit  inci« 
dentally  and  ooUaterally  be  open  to  be  questioned,  and  I  instanced  the  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  relative  to  the  attacks  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  ez^fficio  information 
.  that  Was  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  against  the  rioters,  and  of  its  being  filed  in 
consequence  of  the  grand  jury  having  refused  to  find  bills  against  them';  and  that  when 
If  was  complained  of  in  Parliament  as  unconstitutional,  eighteen  cases  were  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  support  of  the  measure,  in  every'  one  of  which  criminal  iofor- 
^nations  had  been  granted,  on  the  ground  of  the  grand  jury  having  improperly  ignored 
bills,  lib  whole  of  those  proceedings  are  in  the  Partiamentary  Delates  of  1 82S*  The 
report  of  vrtisft  X  &M  to  ^ba  grand  juty  betrays  fUle  grossest  ignorance  of  law  in  the 
repottBiv  or  mast  have  proceeded  from  a  wilful  Intention  to  misrepresent.  To  suppose 
that  a  judge  coiild,  at  this  time  of  day,  have  told  a  g^nd  jury  what  I  am  reported  to 
bare  kaid !  it  betrays  an  Ignorance  that  a  mere  novice  iti  the  law  could  not  have  shewiv 
and  I  therefore  cannot  believe  the  report  to  have  come  ftom  a  grand  juryman ;  hu^ 
whoever  is  the  author,  the  misstatement,  I  think,  must  have  been  made  by  mistake  and 
through  ignorance.  However,  I  now  give  this  public  warning,  that  if  these  misrepre^ 
sentadons  are  persevered  in,  I  will  certainly  punish  both  tlie  editor  and  proprietors,  by 
fine,  and  also  by  imprisonment,  unless  privileged  petsons. 

**  There  is  Another  remark  I  have  to  make  upon  another  part  of  tlie  Courier  of  to- 
day :  it  is  In  rej^rd  to  an  extract  it  has  made  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Mill  (the  author  of 
"Briddi  India),  relative  ta  judges  and  reports  of  law  pn)ceedings.  Now,  that  is  a  very 
iikdecent  rettmrk  to  be  inserted  in  a  public  paper,  and  much  more  indecent  in  a  govern- 
ment paper.  If  the  whUe  <f  what  Mr.  UiB  has  written  about  judges  tmd  law  had  heeii 
iMnrtidf  I  know  whiiire  ike  editor  of  that  paper  would  be  now,  or  in  a  day  or  two,  at  leasts 
. '  **  Hie  Qaxette  newspaper  :8ome  time  ago  published  a  report  of  these  same  proceedingis^ 
fod  though  In  that  ileport  there  were  some  slight  inaoeuracies,  yet  the  editor,  in  tiie 
introductory  part  of  it,  professes  that  he  could  give  but  the  substance  of  wfaitt  lell  from 
tfaejudgesy-and  not  the  tenor  of  their  speeches  and  their  exact  words,  as  be  bad  not 
been  able  to  obtain  them ;  but  no  such  apology  appeara  in  the  paper  of  to-day  for  the 
speeches  of  the  judges. 

'    **  I  repeat,  that  if  thede  misrepresentations  ara  persisted  in,  /  wUL  certainly  punish  both 
the  editor  and  the  proprietors,  he  they  who  they  may,]* 

The  extract  from  Mr.  MilPs  history,  the  insertion  of  which  {tuxording  to 
hoth  reports)  was  an  act  of  itopropriety  on  the  part,  of  the  editor  of  the 
Courier,  was  the  following,  preceded  by  the  paragraph  prefixed  to  it : 

« 

**  As  the  perils  of  publishing  law  proceedings  here  have  been  pardcularly  alluded  to, 
and  admitted,  both  by  Ludawhisky  (a  writer  in  aa  adverse  paper)  and  ourselves,  we  beg 
to  observe  that  that  peril  is  not  confined  to  India,  but  is  also  experienced  in  England, 
as  Is  exemplified  in  the  foliovving  quotation  fVom  the  historian  of  India,  in  his  Esaay  on 
Oovemdient : 

*  In  England,  whera  there  is  no  definition  of  libel,  and  where  the  judges,  therefore, 
are  allowed  to  punish,  under  the  name  Of  libel,  whatever  writing,  they  do  not  like,'  the 
punisfament  of  unfavourable  observations  on  the  conduct  of  a  judge — nay,  in  some 
(nstanoes,  and  those  of  the  highest  importance,  the  simple  report  of  his  proceedings— >is 
tnated  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  all  possible  olfences.  No  wonder !  allow  judges, 
ttr  allow. any  men,  to  finme.laws,  and  they  will  fiame  them,  if  they  can,  to  answer 
|lH«;qwn  puqKMCsu  Who  would  not,  if  he  could,  make  a  law  to  protect  himtelf  from 
censttie?  more  especially  if  he  were  a  man  disposed  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve 


censure.'  '* 


The  circumstance  of  the  report  being  made  by  a  grand  jaryman,  proves  either 
that  the  judges  did  not  express  themselves  in  a  manner  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  whom  they  addressed,  or  that  the  report  was  a  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation, which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  believe. 
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The  diief  dnscrepaikcy  between  Che  two  reports  jnst  inserted,  consistfl  in  the 
omission  in  the  former  of  the  threat  implied  in  the  words — **  If  the  whole  of 
what  Mr.  Mill  has  written  about  judges  and  law  had  been  inserted,  I  know  where 
the  editor  of  that  paper  would  be  now,  or  in  a  day  or  two  at  least  :'*  expressions 
which  indicate  such  a  total  want  of  judicial  propriety,  that  we  must  be  sceptical 
on  this  point.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  in  the  other  report,  the  chief 
justice  intimates  that  he  would,  at  least,  fine  the  editors  and  proprietors  to 
such  an  extent  as  might  be  necessary. 

We  forbear  to  quote  any  of  the  remarlu  made  upon  this  occasion  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Calcutta  press,  whose  exultations  at  the  late  "  libeial  opinions  " 
of  the  Bombay  bench  have  been  suddenly  checked ;  nor  shall  we  speculate 
upon  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  those  persons  will  undeigo  in  this  country 
who  have  beeii  eulogizing  **  the  King  of  England's  most  upright  and  learned 
chief  justice  and  his  Majesty's  other  judges  of  Bombay,"  upon  the  supposition, 
no  doubt,  that  those  functionaries  were  hostile  to  arbitrary  power  in  the 
nbstract,  and  would  be  as  unwilling  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  press,  by 
Jtning  to  an  unlimited  extent,  without  intervention  of  jury,  as  to  invest  the 
Government  with  that  additional  check  upon  licentious  publication,  which  a 
Privy  Council  has  approved  for  another  part  of  India.  If  the  report  in  the 
Hurkaru  were  correct  (which,  out  of  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  judges, 
we  are  bound  to  doubt),  we  should,  indeed,  be  tempted  to  contrast  the  threat 
conveyed  in  the  commencement  of  Sir  £2,  West's  remarks  with  the  following 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Chambers,  when  the  press  regulations  were  rc|}ectecl :  * 

^'  It  may  be  said  that  the  power  of  sending  Brituh  sulijecta  home  extaoda  lo 
those  residing  in  the  presidencies  as  well  as  to  others :  but  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  this  power,  as  it  has  been  exercised  over  the  press,  has  probably  never 
lieen  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Liegislature  at  all." 

We  are  very  unwilling  to  prolong  a  topic  like  this,  which  is  fiur  from  bring 
a  pleasing  one;  we  leave  the  subject,  therefore,  with^  the  hope  that  the  bad 
spirit,  which  seems  to  exist  at  (he  little  island  of  Bombay,  will  speedily  subside. 

The  Bengal  Hurkaru  speaks  of  a  prevailing  rumour  which  explains  the 
mutual  bickerings  at  Bombay,  namely,  that  two  separate  interests  at  tliat 
"preridency  have  each  a  paper  a  little  under  its  control.  If  this  be  the  6ic% 
Ood  fortnd  that  the  judges  should  be  one  of  these  parties :  but  we  could  not 
believe'tfais,  even  if  it  were  directly  asserted. 

-  We  cannot  forbear  a  remark  upon  the  disadvantageous  situation  in  whidi 
the  press  of  Bombay  is  placed  by  the  rejection  of  the  lately  ofiered  Regulations. 
By  their  adoption  an  editor  who  offended,  in  the  opinion  of  the  govemmcait, 
^  could  have  been  punished  by  the  suppression  of  his  paper;  but  now,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  "  King  of  England's  n^ost  upright  and  learned  chief  justice 
and  his  Majesty's  other  judges,"  the  poor  editor  will  be  transmitted :  a  penalQ 
beyond  all  comparison  more  severe  than  the  other;  yet  the  bench  (thoi;^  of 
opinion  that  the  Legislature  never  contemplated  sudi  a  power  over  the  proas^) 
is  content  it  should  be  exercised,  and  has  boen  the  cause  of  ite  axertioB  by  the 
^vernn^ent  in  the  only  case  which-  haa  happened.  So  milch  for  the  merit 
of  defending  the  editors  findmr  <<  shackles,"  ascribed  so  undeservedly  to^tbe 
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THE  BRAHMAPUTRA  RIVER. 

Thjb  following  very  idteresting  and  important  ddditions  to  the  particulars 
respecting  the  source  of  this  river  given  in  our  two  last  volumes,*  appear  iif 
the  G09ernnieni  Gmsett&  of  Calcutta. 


The  supposed  source  of  the  Brabtnaputm  has  heen  visitedf  and  Captain 
Bedford,  of  the  Survey  Department,  is  the  first  European  who  has  penetrated 
to  the  Brahwia  Kund^  the  reservoir  in  which,  according  to  Hindu  legend,  the 
infant  river^Ood,  the  son  Of  Brahma,  was  cradled.  The  Kund,  however,  is 
«ot  the  source  of  the  river,  and  is  dtoated  on  this  side  of  the  hills,  near 
the  opening  through  which  the  stream  issues.  The  river,  within  the  first 
fimge  of  the  hills,  flows  from  the  south-east,  but  from  what  point  predsely  is 
yeft  to  he  ascertained.f 

'  The  following  is  the  voyage  up  the  Brahmaputra  to  which  we  referred, 
and  which  Is  of  high  geographical  interest  on  various  accounts.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  altogether  a  novelty,  and  tlie  supposed  source,  the  Brahmd 
iCtmds  is  now  for  the  first  time  the  sulqect  of  European  testimony.  The 
eoiiree  of  the  river  withm  the  htlls  is  no  longer  doubtful,  and  it  does  not  rise 
from  the  sacred  reservoir.  We  are  not  satisfied,  however,  that  the  Brahma 
'Ktmd  hero  described  is  the  genuine  Kuitd^  The  legendary  account  of  this 
■potj  which  is  to  be  found  in  great  detail  hi  the  KaMa  Pur€fn,  specifies  a  vast 
number  cf  rettarkaMe  roeks  and  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  presents  no  trace.  We  should  have  expected  some  shrine  of 
the  goddess  X^tmiAfyd  at  this  place,  in  addition  to  those  she  has  in  other  parts 
of  Asam,  of  which  she  is  the>  tutiehiry  deity.  That  the  natives  consider  the 
Brahma  Kund  now  visited,  to  be  the  sacred  pool,  is  no  doubt  correct,  but 
Asam  ceased  for  so  many  centuries  to  be  Hindu,  that  the  legendary  fables  of 
the  faith  acre,  like  its  practices,  forgotten. 

The  ronte  followed  on  this  occasion  commenced  at  the  Eundil  Mukh,  and 
proceeded  along  the  main  stream'  of  the  Brahmaputra :  on  the  3d  and  4th  of 
March,  the  Balkan,  Now  IMhing,  and  Tenga  Panee  riwlefts',  were  passed,  and 
a  portion  of  the  tiver  was  now  entered,  running  east  from  Sadtya,  which  is 
yet  a  bUmk  upon  the  latest  maps.  The  Brahmaputra,  s^hough  of  considerable 
breadth  and  depth  in  some  places,  is  hence  constantly  broken  by  rocka, 
separated  into  different  small  branches  by  islands  of  various  extent,  and  tra^ 
versed  by  abrupt  and  numerous  falls.  The  water  is  in  general  beautifiilly 
elear;  but  becomes  turbid  after  rain,  which  even  in  the  month  of  March,  is 
firequent  and  heavy*  After  every  shower,  the  river  rises  and  rushes  down 
wkh  an  accelerated  impetuosity,  which  it  is  c^Bcult  to  stem :  several  of  the 
boats  in  the  excursion  to  which  we  advert,  were  sunk,  and  some  of  the 
people  drowned.  Imminent  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe  was  an  every-day 
occurrence. 

On' the  10th  of  March,  the  course  pursued  left  the  main  stream,  and  pro* 
needed  up  the  Snkato,  a'  detached  branch  on  the  rtght  bank  of  the  Brahma» 
putra,  and,  like  that,  intersected  by  rapids,  and  endlessly  subdivided  by  islets 
and  rocks.  No  signs  of  life  were  obeerrable  in  diis  part  of  the  journey,  and 
although  the  banks  were  covered  with  thick  forests,  but  few  birde  or  beasts 
disturbed  their  solilude.    The  Sukato  Ibrms  with  die  Brahmaputra,  or  Bor 
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Lohit,  an  extensive  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  ia  impenetrable  forest, 
but  there  is  one  village  on  it,  of  some  extent,  named  Chata,  inhabited  by 
Mismees,  who  are  of  more  peaceable  habits  than  the  mountain  trtb6  of  the 
same  appellation.  In  dress,  ornaments,  and  features,  they  do  not  difier  map 
terially  from  the  Misroees  on  the  Dipung,  Their  arms  were  the  dhao,  bowa 
and  arrows,  and  spears,  and  one  man  bad  a  powerful  cross-bow,  with  a  piece 
of  ivory  neatly  inlaid  above  the  trigger.  Theii'  travelling  bags,  covered  with 
the  strong  fibres  of  the  Sawa  tree,  resembling  very  coarse  hair,  completed  their 
marching  apparatus.  They  are  not  very  choiee  in  their  diet,  and  the  musk 
beetle  is  an  article  of  their  food  of  very  common  use*  This  insect  is  found  in 
great  numbers  along  the  Brahmaputra  and  its  branches ;  it  lurks  in  the  day 
under  stones  and  rocks,  and  takes  wing  chiefly  at  night;  the  smell  is  vei^ 
powerful  and  ofiensive.  The  Mismeea  merely  reject  the  head,  vad  then  dress 
the  insect  with  their  vegetable  viands. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  of  eighteen  dajrs,  during  which  nearly  forty  rapids  were 
passed,  the  course  returned  on  the  ISSth  March  to  the  Bor  Lohit,  or  Brabma- 
putra«  The  Sukato  opens  above  a  rapid  in  the  main  stream,  which  is  pvonoiHiced 
by  the  natives  impracticable,  and  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  so.  At  this 
point  the  river,  now  confined  to  a  single  branch,  takes  a  northeHy  direction,  and 
passes  under  the  first  range  of  hills.  It  runs  in  one  part  close  below  a  perpen^ 
dicular  cHfTof  this  range,from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  high,  and  covered  with  soil  and 
forest.  The  current  at  this  point,  is  strong,  and  its  volume  considerable;  laqge 
rocks  project  from  four  to  six  feet  above  the  current,  which  have  evidendy 
been  rolled  down  from  a  distance,  as  the  hills  near  at  hand,  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  are  composed  of  earth  and  small  stones; 
The  banks  are  every  where  elothed  with  forest,  in  which  the  dhak  or  kinauka 
{fndea  frondoaa)  is  conspicuous.  This  tree,  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  its  clusters  of 
scarlet  flowers,  contrasted  with  the  large  white  and  fragrant  blossoms  of  the 
koleea  creeper,  form  a  rich  ornament  of  the  scenery.  The  left  bank  of  the 
Kver,  below  where  it  issues  from  the  hills,  is  composed  of  loose  granite,  blocks, 
occasionally  resting  on  felspar,  partially  decomposed;  the  strata  are  in  some 
phices  horizontal,  but  in  others  they  are  much  broken,  as  if  undermined  and 
iallen  into  the  stream.  In  a  dry  stone  bed  was  observed  a  lai^ge  detached 
block,  twenty-five  feet  long,  eighteen  high,  and  nearly  the  same  breadtk 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  so  ponderous  a  body  could  ba?e  betti 
precipitated  into  its  present  position.  There  are  several  other  large  rodn 
immediately  below  where  the  Lohit  issues  from  the  hills,  by  which  it  is  separated 
into-  several  small  channels ;  but  at  the  point  where  these  unite.  Its  general 
breadth  is  two  hundred  feet,  and  it  flows  with  great  force  and.  volime.  The 
course  of  the  river  behind  the  first  range  is  concealed  from  view  by  a  projecting 
rock  jetting  into  the  river,  beneath  which  it  rushes  as  from  a  fidl,  with  much 
loam  and  noise.  Behind  this,  the  river  is  said  to  be  fi'ee  from  rapids,  and  to 
flow  quietly  along  a  gentle  slope,  which  report  is  confirmed  by  the  shelving 
outline  of  the  distant  hills.  The  river  is  also  said  to  change  its  course  behind 
the  first  range,  and  to  flow  from  the  south-east  under  some  small  hills,  beyond 
which  a  higher  range  appears,  with  the  snowy  mountains  in  the  distance.  • 

After  some  ineflectual  attempts  to  open  a  passage  to  the-  supposed  head  of 
the  river,  the  Deo  Panee,  or  Brahma  Kund  (the  ^  divine  water,"  or  **  well  of 
Brahma*'),  which  it  was  kn^wn  lyas  not  remote,  and  after  some  unsuccessfiil 
efibrts  to  reach  the  villages,  the  smoke  of  which  was  perceptible  on  the 
neifi^lMniring  hills»  a  communication  was  at  last  effected  with  the  Miamees  of 
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Dilleef,  a  TiHrtge  about  a  day's  journejr  Xrom  the  led  bank,  as  Well  as  with  tha 
GamD,  or  Tikla,  tho'  head-man  of  tbe  Brahma  Kund  village,  in  whose  com-' 
pany  a  visit  was  paidto  the  reservoir  on  the  4th  of  April.  This  celebrated 
reservoir  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river :  it  is  fornofed  by  a  projecting  rock; 
which  runs  up  the  river  nearly  parallel  tonhe  bank,  and  forms  a  good  sized 
pool,  that  receives  two  or  three  small  rills  from  the  hiHs  immediately  above  it. 
When  seen  from  the  land  side,  by  which  it  is  approached,  the  rock  has  macli 
the  appearance  of  an  old  Gothic  ruin,  and  a  chasm  about  half-way  up,  which 
resembles  a  carved  window,  assists  the  similitude.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is 
a  mde  stone  seat;  the  ascent  is  narrow,  and  choked  with  jungle :  half-way  up 
18  another  kind  of  seat,  in  a  niche  or  fissure,  where  ofierings  are  made ;  still 
higher  up,  from  a  tabular  ledge  of  the  rock,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Kund,  the  river,  and  the  neighbouring  hills :  access  to  the  summit,  which  re-^ 
sembles  Gothic  pinnacles  and  spires,  is  utterly  impracticable ;  the  summit  is 
called  the  Deo  Baree,  or  dwelling  of  the  Deity.  From  the  rock  the  descent 
leads  across  a  kind  of  glen,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  large  reservmr,  to 
the  opposite  main  land,  in  the  ascent  of  which  is  a  small  reservoir  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  fed  by  a  rill  of  beautifully  clear  water,  and  then 
pours  its  surplus  into  its  more  extensive  neighbour  below.  The  lai^  Kund  is 
about  seventy  feet  long,  by  thirty  feet  wide.  Besides  Brahma  Kund  and  Deo 
Panee,  the  place  is  also  termed  Puibut  Kathar,  in  allusion  to  the  legend  of 
Parasurama  having  opened  a  passage  for  the  Brahmaputra,  through  the  hiUs,' 
witir  aUow  of  his  kat'har,  or  axe.  The  offerings  made  at  this'  holy  spot  ar« 
vary  miscellaneous,  and  many  of  them  very  incompatible  with  the  ordinary 
Hinda  belief;  as  fowls  and  cows.  Whatever,  indeed,  is  eaten  by  the  minister, 
ia  supposed  acceptable  to  the  deity ;  and  the  Mismees  of  this  part  of  tbd 
country  have  no  prejudices  in  the  article  of  food,  eating  beef  and  pork»  and 
every  variety  of  flesh  and  fowl.  The  visitors  to  the  reservmr  do  not  seem  to( 
be  numerous  or  opulent. 

The  village  of  Diilee  consists  of  about  twelve  houses  erectled  on  pliltfonns, 
firom  thhrty  to  forty  fret  long:  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
cattle,  which  form  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  besides  Indian  com,  tearwa, 
andyama.  The  Mismees  also  grow  mustard,  pepper,  cotton,  and  tobacco^ 
but  rice  apparently  is  not  cultivated.  A  spirit  is  made  from  miirwa :  it  is  also 
ground  to  a  coarse  flour  and  mixed  with  Indian  com,  and  then  forms  the  com- 
nonest  article  of  food  in  use.  •  The  Diilee  Mismees  also  eat  the  roosk  beetles, 
squeezing  them  between  two  stones,  and  then  grilling  them.  The  women  are 
not  at  all  reserved  or  kept  concealed  :  they  are  rather  fair  and  of  good  stature^ 
ivith  pleasing  features.  They  dress  like  the  Kamtees  and  Assameae.  Thd 
men  in  general  are  well-made  and  athletic,  with  rather  fiur  complexions.  The 
country  is  well-peopled,  and  a  number  of  villages'  are  scattered  over  it,*  of 
which  the  Diilee  Gaum  is  sud'  to  hold  authority  over  twenty.  The  TiUa  of 
BAhma  Kund,  who  was  met  on  this  occasion,  is  the  youngest  of  threes 
brothers,*  who  eqiudly  share  in  the  olfr rings  made  at  the  shrine.  Both'ciriefii 
and  people  displayed  entire  fearlessness,  and  confidence  in  their  viatorsr'  and 
every  disposition  to  treat  them  with  hospitality.  Want  of  supplies,  however^ 
prevented  any  stay  at  this  point,  and  rendered  a  prompt  return  to  Sadiya  indit-» 
pensable,  which  was  effected  by  the  11th  of  April.  The  cloudy  tod  ndny 
weather  thlit  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  route;  was  too  Un* 
fiHrourtble  for  observation,  to  admit  of  any  latitudes  being  laid  down  with 
confidence.  The  only  point  ascertained  is  the  bead  of  the  Sukato  brancb, 
which  is  in  9lt^  hV  SI''.    The  general  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the 

route 
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rcMte  was  5r  to  W^i  but  this  seena  to  h«ve  b«en  tMcribaMb  totieoonliDaed 
ratn»  accompanied  by  easterly  and  north-easterly  blasta  frohi  the  ne^bouring 
tnouatams.  When  the  sun  was  oat  the  hbtX  was  intense.  On  the  30th  March 
the  thermonfeter,  at  noon,  in  the  tent,  was  IW^J^ 

The  pn^rass  of  geographical  discovery  on  our  nordi-east  frontier  has 
•ssimilated  itself  to  the  derelopmelit  of  a  wdl-wrOaght  tale,  m  whidi  ex. 
pe^tation  is  kept  alive  by  a  succesaio<|  of  incidettU,  ptODusing,  yet  retarding,  th« 
denouement,  and  disappointii^^  expectation  only  to  excite  curionfty.  In  the 
same  manner  we  have  been  constantly  coming  upon  the  sources  of  the  Brahma^ 
pvAx%  without  attaining  them,  and  at  the  saftie  time^  detenninSng  a  rariety  of 
new  and  interesting  points,  which,  although  not  the  ultimate  oljecft  of  inquiry, 
bare  not  defrauded  it  of  its  legitimate  reward. 

A  recent  excursion  to  the  east  of  Saddiya  has,  we  learn,  been  prosecuted  fay 
Lieut*  Wilcox,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  proceeded  up  the  braach  of  the  river 
called  the  Thenga  Pimi,  or  Thenga  Nadi.  Af^er  passhig  the  Mora  Tenga 
Itfarbar,  and  Disavi,  the  stream  diminished  to  the  breadth  of  ^ght  or  ten  yards; 
and  the  navigation  was  stopped  by  treeH  that  had  fhllen  into  the  river,  or  across 
k.  Like  all  the  streams  east  of  Saddiya,  it  abounds  with  rapad^  and  from  the 
great  inclinadon  of  its  bed,  it  never  overflows  the  banks,  aldioagh  they  are 
low.  The  whole  tract  through  which  it  flows  is  said  to  be  highly  fertile,  but 
the  country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  the  lands  scantily  cultivated.  Such  is  the 
want  of  labourers  in  the  fields,  that  the  Sinfafb  diiefs  are  obliged  to  put  tlidf 
hands  to  the  plough  tfaemsdves* 

.  The  Thenga  Nadi,  from  this  description,  has  not  contribnted  to  the  de> 
termination  of  the  origin  of  the  roian  stream,  and  we  had  lately  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  that  it  does  not  rise  from  the  reaervpir  on  the  Lohtty  on 
this  side  of  the  mountaxni^  to  ivhicfa  the  designation. of  Brahma  Kund  b  now 
applied.  In  the  account  we  published  in  our  paper  oi  the  Slst  of  Septeo^er, 
}jL  was  stated  that  the  river  was  seen  flowing  down  a  gentle  slope  for  a  conndera* 
ble  distance  within  the  first  range  of  bills  running  fixHU  the  south<«ast :  on  the 
preseal  occasion,  it  has  been  ascertained  from  oral,  but  apparently  trustworthy 
infrurmation,  that  the  Brahmaputra  rises  by  two  branches,  one  to  the  north 
and  the  other  to  the  east,  the  Talooka  and  the  Taloodiag.  The  former  b  the 
smallest  of  the  two,  and  its  water  is  impure.  It  ddrts  the  hiUs,  whidi  ma 
of  northward,  and  its  banks  are  thinly  peopled.  The  Taloodtng  hss  villages 
on  both  banks  c  it  haa  its  source  ia  a  snowy  mountain  in  the  KhanaDeba's 
pountiy,  firom  the  opposite  side  of  which  issues  the  Irawadi.  The  conflux  of 
botik  b  said  to  he  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Lama's  conntry,  one  day  beyond 
fiild,  on  the  boundary,  which  latter  is  eight  days'  journey  from  Taeen.  Taeen 
m.  thie  durd  village  on  the  route  from  the  Meesmee  country  to  that  of  the 
IiamB;  but  it  b  sometimes  made  in  one  day's  march  from  Challa,  on  the 
Theiiga^  by  a  difficult  path  that  passes  by  the  Brahma  Kund:  this  roiite, 
however,  b  impracticable  for  travellers  with  beggege  or  burthens.  At  Taeea 
the  river  b  crossed  by  a  cane  suspension  bridge^  and  cattle  may  proceed  along 
^e  remainder  of  the  road  in  a  drcuitous  direction.  Bameya,  the  seventh 
stage  on  thb  route,  b  described  as  an  immense  hill,  which  can  only  be  crossed 
n  a  direct  line  with  the  assistance  of  ropes. 

The  sources  of  other  prindpal  branches  of  the  Lohit  or  Brahmaputra 

proper, 
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Proper,  as  well  as  of  the  great  southern  portion,  the  Bor  Dehing,  are,  how- 
ever, still  undetermined.  .Of  the  latter,  nothing  has  yet  been  published :  of 
the  former,  some  additional  information  has  been  obtained,  but  it  requires 
verification.  Tlie  sources  of  the  Dihong  are  apparently  not  far  .frop  tj^e 
frontiers  of  the  Lama*s  country,  aJB  the  Meesraees,  situated  on  the  formed, 
icarry  on  an  active  traffic  with  the  latter.  Of  a  more  important  branch,  the 
Dibong,  the  Bor  Abors  confidently  assert,  that  it  flows  firom  the  west,  and 
that  a  lake  thtongh  which,  or  firom  which,  it  issues,  gives  rise  to  the  Soohun- 
'sheer^  also.  The  description,  however,  seems  ^  be  rather  incompatible  whh 
the  assertRMi,  that  in  the  north*westerly  routQ  to  the  Lama's  territory,  the 
Dibong  is  crossed  fi-om  east  to  west  at  the  twelfth  stage,  and  then  left. 

Similar  reports  have  been  received  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  of  a  very 
'considerable  river  skirting  the  fiirther  side  of  the  hills,  to  which  the  term  Sri 
-Lohit  is  applied.  It  b  said  to  flow  from  east  to  west,  a  direction  that  would 
4lisu9ite  it  firom  any  possible  communication  with  the  rivers  of  Asam ;  but 
this  is  probably  an  error,  and  the  river,  if  not  altogether  a  nonentity,  may 
^ssibly  be  the  Irawadi.  The  Sri  Lohit  is  said  to  have  been  crossed  by  the 
.posterity  of  Khunling  and  Khunlae,  the  heaven*deeoended  founders  of  the 
-family  which  to  the  period  of  the  Burman  invasion  governed  Asam.  It  may 
-possibly,  therefore,  be  a  river  of  merely  mythological  origin.* 

*  CM.  Gov.  Gkis.*  NoTOnb*  2. 
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EASTJNDIA  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

T\}  the  SdUdr  ^  the  y4 static  Journal. 

Siii :  Your  correspondent,  a  medical  officer  on  furlough,  in  his  letter  tp 
you  of  the  Sth  ultimo,  published  pi^e  339  of  your  last  number  for  March,  in 
stating  the  pension  of  chaplains  of  the  East-India  Company's  service  on  re- 
tirement at  ^300  per  annum,  after  fifteen  years'  service  in  India,  has  not 
adverted  to  the  increased  remuneration  to  chaplains,  from  the  pension  of 
Major,  £292,  to  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ^365,  per  annum,  i^r  fifteen 
years'  service  in  India,  published  in  the  second  edition  of  the  East-India 
Register,  corrected  to  26th  October  1826,  viz. 

Tbs  penaian,  or  remuneiation  for  services,  on  retErsmsat,  of  chaplaini^  and  of 
surgeons,  is  9S  follows; 

<A  member  of  the  MkUcal  Board,  after  twoyesis*  sesriceas  such,  and  from 

tbir^-two  to  tbirty.six  years'  service  iu  lo^  a ••......••.  per  anBum  £S0O    0 

-A  superintending  sufgeoo,  after  two  yean' sarrice  as  sudi,  and  after  ftom  thiity 

•    to  thirty-two  yean*  serrioe  in  India. • #•....•. >•«.•.•..    SOO   O 

'A  smgeon,  after  from  seventeen  to  thirty  years'  serviiBe  in  Indie,  tha  pay  of 

captain,  lOs^  ed.  per  day   •••. ., «. 198  IS 

A  chaplain,  after.fiftaen  ysan'  service  In  India,  the  pay  of  LSeutenaot-OoloDel, 
^1.  per  day • ;.....*. ^    S6S  -O 

A  SuaoEON  OF  THE  Company's  Ss&tics  ok  Fue2<ovoh« 
London,  !£<*  Mareh  1627. 
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tnqtdry  into  the  State  cf  the  Indian  Army,  wUk  Suggestions  from  Us  Improve^ 
ment,  and  the  EstahUshment  nf  a  Military  Police  for  India.  By  Waltb» 
Badenach,  Esq.,  Captun  Bengal  Army.    London,  IS2G.    8vo.  pp.  151. 

.  Thb  sobject  treated  of  in  this  work  b  highly  interesting  to  a  very  huge 
ipoitionof  the  Anglo*Indian  public;  and  to  the  remainder^  those,. namely^  who 
•biive  no  direct  personal  or  professional  feeling  therein^  it  cannot  appear  of 
slender  importance.  Who  can  doubt  that  our  empire  in  the  East,  as  it  has 
been: acquired,  so  it  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  upheld,  mainly  at  least,  by 
military  strength  ?  it  follows  then,  that  whatsoever  tends,  in  any  degree,  to 
impair  the  efficacy  of  that  source  of  power,  as  well  as  any  suggestions  calcu- 
lated to  promote  its  efficiency,  ou^t  to  command  the  attention  of  all,  and 
the  especial  notice  of  the  GoTemment. 

The  extraordinary  constitution  of  the  Indian  army,-*a  body  of  S70,000 
men,*  employed  to  keep  their  fellow  countrymen  in  subjection  to  foreignera, 
and  governed  by  a  few  aliens  interspersed  throughout  its  mass,*-calls  for  acttve 
and  unremitted  observation,  not  merely  of  the  aggr^ate,  but  of  its  coi^ 
atituent  yet  discordant  parts*  Without  such  care,  this  curiously  compacted 
fabric  might  be  liable  to  sudden  shocks,  which  would  threaten  its  subversion. 

Like  every  part  of  our  Eastern  govemraenty  the  Indian  army  was  based 
upon  a  foundation  too  narrow  for  the  dimensions  which  it  has  acquired 
through  successive  augmentations ;  but,  unlike  the  various  departments  of  civil 
government,  a  military  establishment  is  not  readily  susceptible  of  change  or 
partial  correction  in  its  essentials.  The  stem  inflexibility  of  military  cBs- 
cipline,  which  is  jealous  of  complaint,  and,  theoretically,  forbids  discusdon, 
tends  to  keep  the  governing  power  long  ignorant  of  defects  injurious  to  the 
subordinate  parts  of  the  system,  which  are  adapted  to  it  perforce  ;  and  when 
discovered,  the  evils  have  perhaps  become  inveterate,  or  admit  of  cure  onljr 
by  expedients  which  are  too  inconvenient  or  too  (^ostly  to  be  readily  adopted. 

That  there  are  defects  and  practical  evils  in  the  present  military  system  of 
India,  so  far  as  the  European  officer  is  concerned,  cannot  be  disputed  by  any 
person  conversant  with  the  subject,  or  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  individuals  of  that  gallant  body,  which  has  been  aptly  called  the  soul  of 
our  Indian  army :  many  serious  d^ects  in  that  system  have  been  pointed  out 
by  writers  in  this  journal.  Th^e  must  be  some  foundation  for  (iomplaints  A> 
universal :  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  East^India  Company,  Chough 
often  charged  with  all  the  blemishes  of  our  Eastern  government,  possess  bdt 
very  imperfect. means  of  obviating  many  of  the  objections  raised  against  their 
military  system,  and  that  they  cannot  foresee  in  how  short  a  time  its  enti^ 
administration  may  be  taken  from,  them,  we  are  inclined  to  surmise  that  the 
Directors  themselves  may  be  passive  from  other  motives  than  a  conviction  tbit 
it  does  not  require  change  and  improvement* 

In  the  mean  time  the  public  are  indebted  to  those  individuals  who,  being  com- 
petent to  the  task,  and  actuated  by  a  proper  spirit,  developcthe  defects  of  the 
Indian  military  system,  and  suggest  expedients  for'  its  imprbvemanl.  Tor 
these  reasons  we  think  that  Capt.  Badenach  has  not  only  conferred  a  boon 
upon  hu  brother  officers,  but  upon  the  country  at  laige,  by  the  publication 
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before  us.  We  are  not  prepared  to  concur  with  him  in  ail  his  views;  but  there 
ere  none  which  do  not  deserve  con8ideration«  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
he  disavows  (in  efihet)  all  connexion  with  the  body  of  censurers  by  wholesale, 
who  condemn  whatever  is,  merdy  because  it  is«  **  Even  the  system  of  which 
I  coroplnn/'  he  candidly  says,  •*  the  injurious  effects  of  which  I  am  anxious 
to  press  upon  public  attention,  was,  I  know,  framed  with  the  best  and 
kindest  motives.  Events  which  could  hardly  have  been  calculated  upon  have 
rendered  that  inji^rious,  which  was  intended,  if  not  calculated,  to  be  ser- 
viceable." 

We  fiball  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  opinions  of 
Cept.  Badenach:  our  space,  we  fear,  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  them. 

The  defects  in  th&  Indian  military  system  are  attributed  by  Capt.  Badenach 
(who  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  Bengal  army)  to  its  original  oi^ni^ation 
in  171^ ;  and  be  thinks  them  excusable  on  account  of  the  peculiar  state  of  afiairs 
at  that  period.     The  chief  defects  were,  its  unavoidable  tendency  to  occasion 
a  paucity  of  officers,  and  its  faulty  scheme  of  promotion.     With  respect  to 
the  first,  the  number  of  officers  to  each  corps  was  even  then,  too  small  ;*  but 
tJbe  army  had  at  that  time  no  commissariat  and  other  necessary  departments, 
which  drain  the  Company's  line  to  officer  them  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  the 
eommencemeoi  of  a  campaign,  a  Bengal  regiment  (1,000  strong)  has  often  no 
Biore  than  one  field  officer,  one  captain,  and  six  or  seven  subalterns.    This 
diminntion  of  the  number  of  officers  with  their  corps  arises  also  from  the* 
drafts  for  irregular  corps  and  stnflT  appointments :  the  former  Capt.  B.  does 
not  consider,  generally  speaking,  as  *'  a  very  efficient  or  even  safe  sort  of 
troofM  to  employ."    With  ri^gard  to  the  staff  appointments,  although  he  is 
•cnsihle  that  the  employment  of  officers  in  such  situations  proceeds  from  the 
most  liberal  principles  (as  the  Company  cannot  confer  either  honours  or 
high  rank  on  their  military  servants),  yet  he  thinks  other  mean?  might  be  found 
t0  reward  officers  which  would  be  equally  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  leas 
pvejiidieial  to  the  service.    He  propones  to  raise  veteran  regiments  and  attach. 
the  staff  officers  exclusively  to  them ;  such  corps  would  also  afford  a  provision 
fi>r  the  native  soldiery.    After  taking  away  such  officers,  he  recommends  that 
the  army  should  be  levelled,  and  future  removals  from  one  corps  to  another 
be  disallowed :  staff  employ  to  be,  as  at  present,  open  to  all  the  service. 
He  adds  i] 

The  only  fair  plan  is  to  let  officers  take  their  chance  with  their  corps,  as  it  done  in 
all  other  services,  and  why  not  in  this?  We  need  go  no  further  for  a  model  than  that 
«rmy  with  which  tiie  Company's  is  eonstancly  obliged  to  aot ;  the  sucoew  that  has  attend-, 
ed  its  operations  againat  the  finest  troops  in  the  world,  is  the  surtit  tsst  of  the  effi% 
eieney  «f  its  orgamEation. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  system  of  1796,  according  to  Capt.  Badenach, 
was  that  which  impeded  promotion,  and  which,  though  lately  much  amended, 
still  keeps  an  officer  too  long  in  the  junior  ranks,  whereby  he  is  often  unfit  for 
aervice  when  promotion  arrives. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  junior  field  officers  have  been  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  in  India,  and  the  seniors  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years,  a  period  of  time 
after  which  few,  very  few,  men  in  any  climate,  but  particularly  in  India,  are  capable 

of 

•  In  17969  tbeMOM  amnlier  of  offloen  wm  fixed  tat  a  native  regbsent  of  two  battaliaos,  sixteen 
hnndnd  men,  ai  in  the  King*!  •ervke  for  a  regiment  amounting  to  six  or  wf  en  hundred.  At  preMnt 
there  ate  bat  twdre  hundred  and  one  cAcient  offlcen  to  the  whole  negular  anny  of  two  hundred 

NHaai.   N^Biote*  In  fact,  than  vne  eActoBt  European  ottccr  to  one  hundred  and  «lxty4lTe  men. 
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of  much  exotioD.  Zeal  for  the  service  will  often  be  found  idmoit  the  only 
quality  the  officers  will  retain,  and  blame  is  frequently  attached  to  the' 
which  a  little  more  discrimination  and  closer  ex&mination  of  facts  would  have  attri- 
buted to  the  real  cause,  an  improper  organization,  that  places  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  individual  either  to  advance  himself  in  the  service,  or  to  get  out  of  it  till  long  after 
he  is  unfit  for  it.  And  as  long  as  this  system  is,  as  heretofore,  undeviatingly  adhevsd 
to^  almost  all  the  generals,  colonels,  and  many  of  the  field  officers,  will  be  found 
totally  unfit  for  active  field  service. 

The  injurious  effects  of  this  part  of  the  system  are  particularly  deiA;rib6d  by 
Capt.  B. :  Company's  officers  are  superseded  by  those  in  his  Majesty's  sehrice 
far  their  juniors  in  standing';  and  the  former  are  shut  out  from  high  military 
honours,  to  which  they  have  the  strongest  claims,  owing  to  their  not  being 
able  to  reach  the  prescribed  rank  of  major-general,  though  **  many  of  the 
lieutenant-colonels  have  serred  upwards  oi forty-five yeari^*  soibe  of'whom 
have  been  doing  the  duty  of  general  officers  for  more  than  ten  years.  Hie 
following  remarks  upon  this  head  are  the  strongest  in  'the  book : 

The  officers  are  now,  in  1826,  much  more  backward  in  promotion,  and  have  in 
every  respect  much  worse  prospects,  than  they  had  in  1796.  In  a  word,  this  system 
is  so  much  at  variant  with  the  regulations  of  his  Majesty's  service  and  British  feetin^ 
that  it  cannot  poseibly  be  continued  much  longer.  To  attempt  it  mi|^t  be  peeliapa 
hasardous,  for  ambition  is  in  its  qualities  as  elastic  and  searching  for  an  otadet  as 
steam  in  its  most  condensed  shape ;  and  any  power  that  attempts  to  keep  it  too  closely 
confined,  must,  in  point  of  duration,  be  extremely  uncertain,  not  to  dwell  on  the  risk 
to  be  apprehended  from  an  explouon. 

In  point  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  he  admits  that  the  liberality  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  is  conspicuous;  but  this,^  he  justly' observes,'  is  not  the 
proper  stimulant ;  rank,  honours,  and  liberal  retirement,  are  the  real  rewmrds 
for  military^  men.  He  proposes  that  promotion  be  regulated  io  the  Indian'  as 
in  the  King's  service;  that  regiments  be  independent  of  each  other;  and  that 
officers  rise  by  regimental  seiAority  to  the  rank  of  lieuteiiant-cotbnel  inclusive. 
The  reason  for  the  existing  system  of  stopping  regimental  promotion  when  a 
majority  is  reached,  Capt.  B.  shews  to  be  deduced  from  a  recommiendatidn  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  1794,  upon  grounds  which,  though  plausible  when  stated, 
were  futile  even  at  the  time  it  was  adopted.  . 

Capt.  Badenach  next  treats  upon  that  part  of  the  system  relating  to  retire- 
ment. He  prefixes  to  the  chapter  on  this  subject,  two  tabular  statements, 
from  whence  it  appears  that  in  the  Bengal  army  201  officers,  out  of  3,633 
remaining  in  that  establishment  in  1796,  or  who  entered  it  between  that  year 
and  18^0,  retired  to  Europe  on  the  pension  of  their  rank,  after  tweoty-two 
years'  service  in  India ;  and  that  the  remainder,  or  ninety-five  per  cefxu,  have 
died  or  been  killed,  or  were  invalided  in  India,  or  resigned  the  service  without 
any  emolument  from  the  Company,  or  remained  in  India  for  want  of  means  to 
return  to  Europe  on  retirement.  *'  Such,"  he  adds,  **  is  a  true  picture  of  the 
Bengal  army,  and  an  examination  into^the  state  of  those  of  the  other  pre- 
sidencies would,  I  am  certain,  produce  nearly  similar  results." 

The  amount  of  the  pension  list  he  next  shews  to  be  insignificant,  .compared 
with  the  number  of  officers,  the  arduousness  of  their  services,  the  addiooo 
which  those  services  have  made  to  the  Company's  revenue,  and  especiaDy  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  the  retired  full-pay  and  half-pay  lists  of  his 
,  Majesty's  army :  so  that  in  spite  of  the  obvious  policy  of  encouraging  exertions 
in  thedel^itating  climate  of  India,  no  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  Com- 
pany's officer,  either  in  respect  to  rank,  honours,  or  ultimate  pro  vision  for  retire- 
ment* 
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inent.  The  r^^gul^tionsconiiected  nvhh  retireiqent  ia  the  Company's  service 
faaro  9  leodency  to.  induce  ijcidividuals  to  cling  to  the  service  longer  than  they 
fure  fit  for  the  actire  duties  of  a  military  life.'  On  the  contrary,  every  induce- 
ment should  be  afforded  calculated  to  coun^ract  a  disposition  so  prejudicial  to 
the  public  service.  Capt.  B.  proposes  a  plan  to  induce  officers'to  declare  more 
speedily  than  at  present  their  wish  to  retire,  instead  of  taking  three,  four,  and  five 
years  of  absence  first.  The  addition  to  the  pension  list  by  «uch  a  plan  would 
be  defrayed  by  &  saving  in  the  furlough  allowance,  list. 

His  plan  is  to  establish  a  scale  of  contributions,  on  the  difierent  ranks  in  the 
aervice,  for  the  formation  of  a  fund  to  induce  officers  to  retire,  who  are  en- 
titled to  do  90,  but  jto  whom  the  pensions  of&r  not  a  sufficient  temptation. 
For  Jibe  details  of  this  plan  we  refer  to  the  work :  it  would,  he  conceives,  be 
easy  of  adoption,  agreeable  to  all  ranks  of  the  army,  and  attended  with  little 
comparative  expense  to  the  Company. 

A  plan  upon  the  same  principle  has  been,  we  understand,  very  recently 
developed  at  Calcutta,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  details  will  soon  be  laid 
before  government. 

Capt.  Badenach  next  touches  upon  the  important  question  as  to  the  policy 
of  transferring  the  Indian  army  to  the  crowo,  one  of  the  necessary  conso- 
quAOces  of  which  would  be  the  amalgamation  of  the  armies  of  the  three 
presidencies  into  one.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  we  recollect,  in  his  Political  History^ 
considers  this  measure  not  only  easy  of  execution,  and  beneficial  in  its  effects, 
but  ''absolutely  necessary ;"  Capt.  Badenach,  on  the  other  hand,  'can  discover 
scarcely  any  advantages  likely  to  result  from  it,  whilst  its  disadvantages,  he 
conceives,  would,  be  many  and  serious.  The  chief  objections  he  urges  are 
^hese,  and  they  are  pot  to  be  hastily  overruled  : 

It  must  be  quite  clear  in  a  political  point  of  view,  if  ever  we  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  obliged  to  depend  on  one  part  of  our  native  army  to  quell  any  disturiMmce  in 
BBoUier,  the  ijBss  they  know  of  each  other,  the  more  decidedly  and  readily  tliey  will 
act.  Thu  of  itself  ought  to  be  a  strong  reason  for  keeping  the  armies  of  tbe  different 
preridencies  as  distinct  as  possible.  Again,  if  all  our  military  force  were  formed  into 
,one  anny,.and.corps  raised  at  one  presidency  sent  to  do  duty  at  another,  it  vrould  take 
the. men  such  a  distance  from  their  native  districts  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  tlieir 
getting  the  usual  leave  of  absence  to  visit  their  families,  without  which  indulgence, 
men  of  good  caste  would  not  continue  to  enter  our  service.  It  would,  besides,  be 
attended  with  enormous  eipense,  by  making  it  necessary  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  native 
part  of  the  Bengal  army, to  the  same  scale  as  the  Madras,  which  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  price  of  labour  and  provisions  is  necessarily  high.  It  would  take  the 
patronage  for  Madras  and  Bombay  almost  entirely  from  the  governor  and  commander- 
in- <:hief  of  those  presidencies,  and  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  governor-general  and 
oommander-in-cbicf  in  India ;  and  instead  of  being  of  service  to  the  officers  of  tbe 
Madias  and  Bombay  presidencies,  by  allowing  them  to  l)e  on  the  staff  in  Bengal,  the 
probabilities  are,  that  it  would  have  quite  a  contrary  effect,  and  that  those  presidencies 
would  be  inundated  with  staff  officers  from  Bengal. 

Capt.  B.  concludes  his  remariLi  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  a  kind  of 
argmrnentum  ad  hovUnem :  .  . 

I  should  respectfully  press  the  consideration  on  the  honourable  the  Court  of  Direc- 
iors,  that  tbe  defects  in  the  organisation  of  their  army  which  I  have  already  so  fully 
pointed  out,*  might  be  no  inefficient  argument  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  ministers 
to  propose  the  union  of  the  services  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown.  They 
nuist  see  how  the  two  different  systems  act,  and  can  «pprcciate  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  bplh. 

r    In  his  last  chapter  but  one,  our  author  developes  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  military  police  in  India,  to  be  tortatA  out  of  the  yeteran  aotpa^ 
tecoramended  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  ad^ 
Tantages  (and  they  are  not  inconsiderable)  which  would  attend  such  a  measurdi 
we  hope  never  to  see  it  adopted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  preiseat 
condition  of  the  natives  of  India,  a  military  police  is  the  •  beat  adapted  fo^ 
keeping  them  in  tranquillity  and  subjection ;  but  soldiers  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  their  profession,  honourable  as  it  is,  must  ever  be  regarded  with  jealousy 
hy  a  government  which  desires^  to  engraft  civil  institutions  upon  the  country 
under  its  rule.  Without  disputing  one  single  argument  which  Capt.  B.  <iSkn 
on  behalf  of  this  plan,  we  repeat  that  we  hope  it  will  not  be  adopted. 

His  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  and 
iq[ualities  of  the  native  soldiery,  which  he  depicts  in  favourable  eoloora.  Ir 
his  suggestions  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  we  fully  concur^ 
especially  in  that  for  the  abolition  of  flogging.  This  punishment  is  rarely 
inflicted ;  but  Capt.  Badenach  recommends  that  the  lash  should  be  wholly 
disused.  ^  I  do  not  make  this  recommendation,"  he  observes,  ^  on  theo- 
retical, but  the  most  practical  grounds;  I  know  that  there  is  no  necesaity 
for- it,  that  it  needlessly  degrades  individuals,  and  hurts  the  feelinga  of  the 
population."  He  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  crimes  punished  by  flogging  in 
the  King's  army,  are  principally  such  as  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Hindus . 
restrain  them  from  committing;  and  he  suggests  that  expulsion  from  the 
service,  extra  duties,  d^radation  of  rank  and  reduction  of  pay,  and  lastly  (that 
which  a  Hindu  dreads  more  than  death  itself),  hard  kbour,  might  be  substituted 
for  flogging,  the  mental  agony  attending  which,  especially  where  the  subject  is 
a  Brahmin,  renders  the  corporeal  pain  nothing  in  comparison.  If  the  abolitkm 
of  this  punishment  in  the  Indian  army  were  proclaimed  by  the  government^ 
Capt.  B.  thinks  it  would  be  felt  as  a  great  boon. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  examine  this  work  more  in  detail,  but  the 
unusual  influx  of  temporary  matter  tliis  month  has  narrowed  the  space  allotted 
to  our  review  department.  Our  miittary  readers  will  doubtless  satisfy  then* 
aelves  as  to  the  merits  of  the  woric  by  a  perusal  of  its  contents.  Its  defects  of 
style,  arrangement,  &c.  are  amply  atoned  for  by  the  apology  in  the  preface, 
wherein  the  author  states  that  he  has  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  employed  in 
active  military  service,  and  that  this  is  his  maiden  publication.  We  trust  that, 
for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  his  woiiL  will  receive  due  attention. 
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RecoUectiont  of  Egypt.    By  the  Baroness  Von  Minctolt.    London,  8vo., 

1827.    Pp.279. 

This  interesting  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  whose  husband  b  known 
to  the  world  by  a  work  on  Egypt  possessing  strong  claims  to  the  attention  of 
scientific  readers.  The  "  Recollections  of  Egypt "  are  not,  however,  devoid 
of  pretensions  to  be  associated  with  the  Baron's  more  elaborate  publication  ; 
they  fill  up  hiatiu  therein,  which  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  science  to  supply ;  they  moreover,  as  the  fair  writer  obeervea,  are 
calculated  to  interest  persons  of  her  own  sex,  and  we  would  add,  that  it  is 
pleasing  to  readers  of  both  sexes  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  objects  in 
Egypt  strike  a  female  mind,  and  the  reflexions  they  suggest  therein. 

The  Baroness  thus  describes  the  extraordinary  scenes  which  occurred  to  her 
upon  landing  at* Alexandria :— 

It  would  be  diflicuU  to  express  the  sensations  which  I  experienced,  when  for  the  first 
time,  I  passed  though  the  streets  of  Alexandria.     It  would  require  the  talents  of  a 
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Uogartb  to  paint  all  iheVfu*iou8  scenes  of  tlus  raagic-Jaiitern.  WliatbuiUey :  what  con- 
fiMioo,  is  in  these  narrow  streets,  continually  blocked  up  by  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  camels,  mules,,  and  asses ;  the  cries  of  their  drivers,  incessantly  calling  to  the 
passengers  to  take  care  of  their  naked  feet ;  the  TOciferBtions  and  grimaces  of  th# 
jugglers ;  the  splendid  costumes  of  the  Turkish  functionaries ;  the  picturesque  habit  of 
the  Bedouins,  their  long  beards,  and  tlie  grave  and  r^ular  countenances  of  the  Arabs } 
the  nudity  of  some  Ssntons,  round  whom  die  erowd  throngs ;  the  multitude  of  nc^gro 
slaves ;  the  bowlings  of  the  female  mourners  accompanying  a  funeral  procession^ 
tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their  breasts,  by  the  side  of  the  noi«y  train  of  a  mar« 
riage;  the  cries  of  the  Muesinis  from  the  tops  of  the  minaret%  summoning  the  people 
to  prayers ;  lastly,  the  afflicting  picture  of  wretches  dying  with  misery  and  want,  and 
troops  of  savage  dogs  which  pursue  and  harass  you ;— -all  tliis  every  moment  arrests  the 
fPQgress  and  attracts  die  attention  of  the  astonished  traveller. 

After  her  arrival  at  Cairo,  the  Baroness  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids,  and 
had  the  courage  to  enter  the  largest.  She  remarks,  like  other  travellers,  that 
When  these  monuments  are  seen  at  a 'distance,  they  do  not  appear  of  colossal 
size ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  approached  closely  that  the  immensity  of  their 
proportions  can  be  perceived  by  comparison  with  other  objects. 

The  Baroness  and  her  party  left  Cairo  for  Upper  Egypt  in  December  18^1, 
when  the  country  was  clothed  in  all  the  beauty  of  spring. 

On  arriving  at  Thebes^  the  fair  writer  visited  the  magnificent  remains  in  this 
|MUrt  of  Egypt.    She  thus  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  Carnac : — 

The  style  of  this  architecture  is  grave,  like  the  cliaracter  and  mannera  of  the  people 
that  adopted  it ;  every  part  of  it  is  at  once  simple,  striking,  austere,  and  sublime.  If 
it  evident,  that  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  respecting  the  immortality  of  the 
aoul  and  its  return  to  this  world,  induced  them  to  give  tlieir  buildings  ttiat  solidity  and 
grand  character,  which  distinguished  their  works  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  They  wished  to  survive  posterity ;  they  fancied  they  were 
working  for  eternity ;  and  yet  these  magnificent  monuments,  these  temples  dedicated  to 
the  protecting  divinities  of  nature,  if  they  have  not  already  crnmbled  into  dust  like  the 
hand  which  raised  them^  they  are  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  decay,  which  proves  the 
fmpotence  of  man  to  eternize  the  works  of  his  hand  :— ^nch  is  the  general  lot  of  things 
here  below  !  It  is  among  the.ruins  of  Thebes  that  all  kinds  of  worldly  ambition,  even 
the  most  noble  of  those  which  inflame  genius  and  imagination,  are  reduced  to  their 
true  value ; — it  is  there  that  we  should  come  to  meditate  on  the  destiny  of  nations,  and 
on  the  nothingness  of  the  powers  of  die  earth.  Yet,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the 
inutility  of  the  efforts  of  man  in  his  struggle  with  time,  the  contemplation  of  these 
ruins  is  far  from  inspiring  complete  discouragement, — and  we  feel  conscious  that  the 
being  capable  of  such  sublime  conceptions,  and  of  sudi  mighty  labours,  is  called  to 
higher  destinies  and  a  more  noble  ambjtion.  Here  Genius  survives  Destruction,  and 
like  the  phcenix  of  the  fable,  reviving  from  its  ashes,  the  soul  soars  victorious  firom  the 
bosom  of  the  tomb  to  the  abode  of  imfnortality. 

At  Damietta,  the  Baroness  had  an  opportunity  afforded  her  of  visiting  thtf 
interior  of  the  harem  ^of  the  Aga.  As  this  is  a  scene  which  no  male  traveller 
can  describe,  the  account  given  by  the  iair  author  nvili  doubtless  be  read  with 
interest.     We  subjoin  a  portion  of  it : — 

I  was  accompanied  by  the  lady  of  the  Portuguese  physician,  who  understood  a  little 
Italian  and  Arabic,  and  who  was  to  act  as  my  interpreter.  Tlie  two  wives,  as  well  as 
the  two  daughters  of  the  Aga,  seated  themselves  next  to  me,  while  the  slaves  ranged 
themselves  in  a  half  circle  before  us,  with  their  arms  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  prserving 
a  respectful  silence.  As  all  these  women  spoke  only  Turkish,  we  speeded  a  second 
Interpreter,  wfao,  in  her  torn,  underetood  only  Turkish  and  Arabic,  so  that  wliat  I  said 
4b  It^Kan  had  to  be  translated  intdt  Arabic,  and  the  Arabic  into  IHirkisfa^  tkuSy.  ta 
understand  each  other,  we  had  need  of  three  languages,  and  two  intetprrttn. 

It 
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■  It  DMiy  readily  be  supposed  tlurt'  fbe  coDV«!n»tiim  coold  not  go  on  floenUy,  as  we 
depended  on  the  good  will  and  tftlents  of  our  interpreters :  in  fact»  tlie  qtd  pro  ^wo 
resulting  from  tbe  bad  transbtions  of  our  questions  «nd  answers  were  truly  comic,  and 
•seised  so  nracb  gaiety  tbat  loud  $ihd  repeated  bursts  of  laugliter  soon  established  a  good 
understanding  between  us.  The  oldest  of  the  consorts  of  the  Aga,  however,  main- 
Csmd  a  dignified  gravity,  while  the  other,  who  was  muchyoonger,  and  of  an  animated 
and  interesting  countenance,  repeated,  with  eitreme  volubility,  tlie  most  insignificant 
questions,  and  did  not  fail  to  examine  the  whole  arrangement  of  my  toilette.  '  Tb^ 
asked  tne  many  questions  respecting  the  women  in  my  country :  as  for  Europe,  I  he- 
lieve,  they  entertained  very  vague  notions  of  it,  and  when  I  told  them  Aat  our 
hurfjands  had  but  one  wife  and  no  slaves,  they  looked  at  one  another,  und^ermined 
whether  to  applaud  or- laugh  at  this  custom. 

They  were  nearly  all  natives  of  Syria,  Circassia,  and  Geoii^,  and  I  had  thus  Icisors 
to  survey  these  beauties  who  enjoy  so  much  celebrity.  They  undoubtedly  merit-  their 
reputation ;  I  can,  however,  tell  my  fair  country-women,  to  comfort  them,  and  to  do 
justice  to  truth,  that  Europe  certainly  can  boast  of  beauties  equal  to  those  of  the  East 
Those  whom  I  had  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  had  the  most  agreeable  countenance^  and 
delicate  and  regular  features  :  but  what  most  attracted  my  admiration  was  their  hair, 
which  fell  in  waving  and  natural  curls  down  to  their  waist.  They  had  each  preserved 
their  national  costume,  which  agreeably  varied  this  pretty  parterre;  nor  had  they 
adopted  the  tresses  of  the  Egyptian  women,  which  rather  disfigure  than  Improve  tne 
figure.  Tliey  had  exquisitely  beautiful  teetb^  but  the  clearness  and  bloom  of  youth 
were  banished  from  their  complexion  ;  they  all  had  a  languid  air,  and  I  did  not  litt^ 
among  them  tbat  embonpohu  which  I  had  expected  to  meet.  Perhaps  their  sedentary 
mode  of  life,  and  tlie  destructive  climate  of  Egypt,  have  contributed  to  tarnish  the 
lnstre.of  their  charms. 

The  Baroness  makes  tbe  following  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  women  in 
Egypt:— 

All  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  by  personal  observation,  and  what  I  was  told  by 
several  Levantine  ladies,  concurs  to  prove  that  the  situation  of  the  women  in  the  East 
is  not  so  unhappy  as  we  generally  fancy  it  to  be.  Tbe  different  races  and  sects,  of 
which  the  present  population  of  Egypt  is  composed,,  have,  it  is  true,  this  in  common, 
tint  .they  shut  up  their  women ;  and  the  Cophts^  though  Christians,  observe  this  custom 
with  much  more  rigour  than  even  the  Arabs  themselves :  but  this  privation  of  liberty  is 
only  imaginary,  and  extends  no  fiirtfaer  than  to  prohibit  them  from  appearing  in  public 
vrithout  a  veil,  which  is  a  kind  of  cloak  of  black  silk,  which  hides  their  form  and  their 
lace  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  society  of  tbe  men.  Tbey  are^ 
notwithstanding,  perfect  mistresses  at  home,  and  exclusively  command  the  slaves  in  their 
own  service*  who,  in  spite  of  the  favours  of  their  master,  are  no  less  dependent  on  the 
wife  than  on  the  latter.  As  their  dwelling  is  always  separated  fVom  that  of  their  fausbandf 
they  have  a  right  to  prevent  him  from  entering  it,  by  placing  before  tbe  door  a  pair  of 
slippers,  which  is  a  sign  that  they  have  company.  Tbe  husband*  who  dares  not  appear 
in  the  presence  of  another  person's  wife,  is  obliged  to  respect  this  indication  ;  and  tbe 
German  proverb,  which  says,  «  that  a  man  is  under  his  wife's  slipper,"  may  be  per- 
fectly applicable  in  Ae  East.  When  they  wish  to  visit  any  of  their  friends  or  rcUtiom^ 
the  husbuod  has  not  the  right  of  opposing  them ;  and,  attended  by  a  f«ttliful  slavey  ^faey 
sometimes  absent  themselves  from  home  for  several  weeks  together. 

.  Under  the  pretext  of  these  vints,  I  was  assured  that  they  allow  themselves  incredible 
liberty ;  in  spite  of  their  veils,  and  the  locks  under  which  they  are  shut  up^  they  find 
means  to  indemnify  themselves  for  this  constraint;  and  it  is  here  that  we  most  see  the 
truth  of  that  maxim,  which  says :  "That  virtue  protects  itself,  and  that  good  principles 
are  the  best  dowry  of  a  female.'*. 

:  The  extracts  we  hare  made  wiU  give  our  readers  some  ideit  of  wha^  they  may 
ezpeec  from  these '^lUcoUectioiis,"  which  are  vtfy  pieaaiiigly  wrillea,  aad 
well  translateds 
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ASIATIC   SOCIETY  Or  CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  the  society  was  beltl  on 
IVednesidsy,  Sept.  6Ui.  Tbe  Hon.  J.  H. 
Haringten,  £sq^  the  president,  in  tlie 
dunr.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  inembeis  :  Dr.  Burke*  Captain 
CouUbaitd,  Captfun  Crisp,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hobioson,  and  Mr.  Avdall.  Professor 
Jameson  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. The  annual  accounts  of  the  society 
were  submitted,  shewing,  after  the  pfiy- 
mantof  the  cost  of  publishing  the  fifteenth 
▼0[luino  of  the  Researches,  a  baUnoe  in 
the  society's  favour  of  1,381  mpees.  Dr. 
JBurlini  was  elec|ed  assistant-librarian  and 
avistaat  to  the  superinteudant  of  the  mu- 
seum. A  number  of  spare  copies  of  the 
Society's  Researches,  subsequent  to  tlie 
fifth  volume,  remaining,  it  was  resolved, 
that  tlie  members  oif  the  society  should- be 
supplied  with  all  or  any  of  the  volumes 
upon  their  application  to  the  secretary. 
The  following  communications  were  re- 
ceived at  this  meeting : 

A  translation  by  Capt.  Low,  of  a.Bur- 
poan  pianuscript,  ccmtaining  lists  of  dy- 
nasties of  princes  who  ruled  in  India,  and 
the  Peninsula. 

.•  Notice  of  a  new  locality  of  gypsum  in 
the  Indo-Gangetic  tract  of  the  Himalaya, 
by  Capt.  Herbert.   . 

;  Extracts  from  a  native  history  of  Asam, 
kept  by  the  Baelongs  or  priests  of  the  an- 
cient religion,  and  denominated  the  Bae- 
long  Pothi,  by  D.  Scott,  Esq. 

Account  of  Aracan,  with  a  hist<Hy  of 
tbe  province,  by  Capt.  Paton.  This  and 
the  preceding  were  communicated  by  go- 
vernment. 

A  memoir  respecting  some  new  and  im^ 
proved  methods  of  determining  the  difTe- 
renceof  fongitude  between  two  terrestrial 
meridians,  by  Capt.  Grant.  j 

.  llie  chronological  tables,  translated  by 
Capt.  Iiiow,  purported  to  be  of  Burman 
lyings,  but  the  designation  of  Kusawadi 
(the  Cooay),  Megatha  or  Magadha  (Be- 
bar)  and  Mithii^  (or  Terbut)  and  Bara- 
lOMSot  (Benares),  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
applicability  of  the  -greater  portion  to  the 
cdbtioept  of  India.  As  far  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  dates  assigned,  the  list 
idliy  be  supposed  to  commence  from  the 
ivrenty-nintb  year  of  the  Burman  era,  or 
about  A.D.  1189.  'As  tlie  list,  however, 
i«  unaccompanied  by  any  comments,  and 
tiie  individual  Indw  names  are,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, strangely  metamorphosed  by  the 
Hurman  chronologer,  so  as  not  to  be  re^ 
cognisable,  except  in  a  yery  few  instances, 
it.  doe%  not ,  ^eem  likely  to  thrpw  much 
light  on  thf  chronology  of  Indis.  In 
•ome  places,  however,  an  affinity  may  be 


traced  between  parts  of  these  tables  and 
those  published  by  Wilford  and  Buchanan. 
Towards  the  close^  some  dynasties  of  Bur- 
man princes  occur,  and  two  families,  one 
of  seven  and  the  other  of  twenty-nine 
princes,  appear  as  sovereigns  of  Cbekkein 
Myoote,  or  Ave,  between  A.D.1S36,  and 
Aioxh  Mendra,  or  Alompra.  The  royal 
bouse  of  Pnome  was  founded  in  1262^ 
and  continued  through  twenty-ooe  prince^ 
Hie  list  of  these  is  followed  by  five  princes 
of  Pegu,  but  whether  these  are  continuous 
with  the  Prome  family  doea  not  appear, 
Hiere  is  also  a  list  of  eight  princes  of 
Wakroo  or  Martaban,  which  was  founded 
in  1332.  Wakroo  is  a  ruined  town  sout^ 
of  Martaban. 

Tbe  notice  of  a  new  locality  of  gypaam, 
by  Capt.  Herbert,  was  a  continuation  of 
bis  former  communieation  to  the  sodetgr» 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral  in  the 
Himalaya.  He  then  reported  having  od« 
served  it  in  three  different  sites :  fint,  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  tbe  stalaclitic  cave 
(Sansar  Dhibra),  in  the  Doom ;  seconc^  in 
the  bed.  of  a  stream,  winch  fi^ls  into  the 
Sansar  Dbara  nullah;  and.  third,  in  the 
ascent  from  the  village  of  Ri^poor  to  the 
hamlet  of  Jura  Pani.  The  situation  now 
discovered  is  in  tbe  ascent  Ifom  the  north 
side  of.  which  Masuri  Tiba  is  one  of  the 
peaks.  It  is  found  iuNSome  quantity  in 
clay  slate  fonnation,  succeeding  to  mica 
slate,  and  occurs  in  an  anomalous  super- 
ficial mass,  and  associated  with  a  suL 
phuretted  limestone,  occasionally  of  a 
black  colour,  which,  in  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  gypsum,  passes  into  a 
black  fragmentary  rock,  non-efferveecent, 
vet  giving  out  the  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  when  rubbed  or  struck.  Tbe 
gj-psum  of  the  Himalaya  occurs  under 
circumstances  in  some  respects  peculiar^ 
and  is  the  more  interesting  on  their  ac- 
count. 

The  history  of  Asam  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  adverted  to  by  Buchanan  in 
the  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature.  Tlie 
record  ccunmences  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  wben  Khiinlong  and  Kbun- 
lai,  two  brothers,  descended,  says  the 
cbrpoicle,  from  heaven  by  an  iron  ladder, 
and  founded  a  family,  which  ruled  oyer 
tlie  countries  of  Miingram  and  Munjtri. 
The  thirteenth  in  descent  from  KhupJaii 
Sukapba,  was  tbe  first  prince  of  the  Asam 
dynasty,  in  the  year  1189  a.  d.  Tliis 
history  therefore  still  leates  the  early  state 
of  Asam  undetermined.  It  is  dear  ffom 
the  names  of  tlie  princes,  that  Ihey  were 
foreigners,  probably  from  some  of  the 
mountains  .  between  .Asam  and  China, 
whence  to  the  present  day,  as  in  ti)e  case 
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of  the  Sinhpbos,  irruptions  of  btrbtrous 
tribes  have  often  occurred.  Prior  to  tbe 
date  of  this  invasion,  there  can  be  Kttle 
doubt  that  the  western  part  of  Asam,  and 
tbtf  course  of  .  the  Brahmaputra  to  the 
Brahmakund,  was  Hindu,  as  the  scene  of 
numerous  legends  and  traditions,  and 
bearing  throughout  Sanscrit  designations. 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  that  the  ruling  family  aealn 
became  Hindu,  in  the  person  of  Oaoad- 
har  Sinh,  the  thirty-second  sovereign.  Hie 
annals  of  Asam  present  no  very  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  principles  or  pofrcy 
of  the  court,  and  are  filled  with- instances 
of  treachery  and  assassination,  a  great 
|Mrt  of  which  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
tiie  constitution  of  the  government,  as  well 
as  Hs  barbaric  character,  and  the  struggles 
for  auAoritv  amongst  the  diicf  officers^ 
and  especially  between  the  Bura  Gobeins, 
or  hereditary  ministers,  and  the  kings. 

This  history  of  Arracan  begins  in  A.  D. 
701,  and  continiies  through  a  scries  of  a 
Imndred  and- -twenty  native  princes  to 
17B4,  when  the  country  was  conquered 
t^  ttie  Bunnese ;  after  which,  it  records 
tfe  erenls  that  occurred  under  nine  Bur- 
nan  ▼iceroys,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
late  war.  According  to  tbese  annals  the 
kingdom  of  Arracan  at  different  times, 
vnder  warlike  and  able  fviaces,  compre- 
hended Ava,  and  extended  over  part  of 
China  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ben^l  on 
Ae  other ;  bnt  these  brilliant  periods  were 
of  short  dnratioa,  and  usurpation,  de- 
tfironement,  murder,  and  foreign  and 
ctvH  war,  conaticiice  4he  bulk  of  the  oar- 
ntive. 

The  object  of  Captain  Orant's  mentoir 
fs  to  explain  and  illustrate  several  methods 
of  determining  the  longitude  fVom  obser- 
▼ations  of  the  moon  :    it  is  divided   into 
three  sections.      The  first  and  third  of 
tiieee  comprehend  some  methods    which 
•re  founded  on  the  principle  of  determin- 
ing  the  moon's  right  ascension  at  any  in- 
stant of  time,  either  from  observations  of 
the  transit  of  her  enlightened  limb,  com- 
pared with  the  transit  of  one  or  more  stars 
on  eitiier  side  of  her ;  or  secondly,  to  de. 
tennfaie  from  the  oinerved  and  corrected 
■kHudcs  of  the  moon's  centre,  at  any  in. 
itant  oT  time,  her  distance  in  right  ascen- 
sion  -from  the  sun,  or  fl-om  one  or  more 
atns,  and  consequently  her  right  ascension 
■t  that  lime.     The  second  part  treats  of 
an  Improved  method  of  computing  the 
igiparent  thne  of  the  moon's  passi^  over 
tiie  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  any  other 
place  whose  longitude  is  known.     The 
methods  proposed   by    Capt.  Grant  are 
partly  derived  from  his  communications 
with  Mr.  Fallows,  the  astronomer  at  the 
Gape«  and  are  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
experience  ;  and  although    founded    on 
prfnciples  generally  known  and  adopted; 
■re  considered  ivf  him  as  «uperiDr  to  any 


in  practice,   which  all   involve  errors  of 
more  or  leas  extent. —[Co/.  Goo.  Gax. 

MXniCAL   AND    PHYSICAL   SOCIBTr  OF 
CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Saturday,  the  1 4th  September,  MnWilson^ 
the  vice-president,    in    the  chair.      Mr. 
Pearson    and    Dr.   J.   Macgregor   were 
elected  members,  and    Sir  James   Mac- 
gregor and  Dr.  Av  Duncan,  jnn.  honorary 
members  of  the  Society.     Several  worics 
on  natural  history  and  medical    science 
were  presented  to  the    LIbruy  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Aurungabad,  and  several   pre» 
parations  to  the  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  Tytler. 
A  case   of    Lepra  Mercurialis,   by    Dr. 
Johnston  ;  remarks  on  ^e  Pkpeeta,  or  Sl 
Ignatius'  Bean,  by  Mr.  Vauqell,  of  Cam- 
bay  ;  and  notice  of  the  Chutwan,  a  febri- 
fuge bark  used  amongst  ^e  natives,  by 
Mr.  Scott,  were  submitted  to  the  Society. 
The  papeeta,  although  not  used  by  the 
natives  of   Weston   India  in  spasmodic 
cholera,  is  administered  by  them  in  affec- 
tions of  similar  site  and  charaeter.    The 
drug  is  rather  scarce,  and  the  plant  that 
produces  it  not  indigenous  In  that  part  of 
India;     The  drug  is  described  by  Loii« 
reiro,  in  his  account  of  Cocbin-Chioa,  and 
its  medicinal  properties  tire  enumerated. 
The  plant  from  which  the  bean,  or  nsore 
correctly  the  fruit,  is  obtained,  is  also 
described  byjiim  as  a  lai^e  shmb,  with  a 
stem  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  long  climb- 
ing  branches,  and  large  leaves.     The  not 
and  its  powers  have  been  long  known  in 
Europe,  and  accounts  of  it  are  t»  be  found 
in  various  botanical  and  medical  works, 
and  in  different  volumes  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

The  chutwan  is  a  large  tree,  said  to  bd 
common  in  Bengal,  the  bark  of  wMch  is 
exceedingly  bitter.  It  is  used  moat  cmn*^ 
monly  for  the  cure  of  chronic  rheuinatlsm, 
but  is  also  employed  as  a  febrifuge.  The 
decoction  or  infusion  yields  a  copious  pea- 
cipitate  with  infusion  of  gall-mits. 

Hie  chief  object  of  the  Soelaty's  altcn- 
tion  was  a  paper  on  the  medical  topo- 
graphy of  Aracan,  and  the  siokiiesa  which 
prevailed  among  the  European  troops  sta- 
tioned there  in  1825,  by  Mr.  Stevenaoii  ■■■ 
the  views  taken  in  which  oorre^wnd  with 
those  of  a  former  communication  4m  the 
same  subject,  noticed  in  our  report  of  dia 
Society's  proceedings  on  tfie  1st  Jufy, 
and  which  we  observe  is  one  of  the  aiti^les 
in  the  volume  of  the  trai»actloq9  an- 
nounced for  publication.  The  aountrTf 
Mr.  Stevenson  remarks,  consists  'Mtof 
of  low  marshy  bnd  overrun  with  jungia^ 
presentinff  here  and  there  «  cultiviSad 
plain,  skirted  whfa  wood,  and  morB  or 
less  surrounded  vrith  water:  the  aoil  in 
general  is  fvqgifkicaous,  but  in  the  ndmtf 
of  the  hilfe,  and  along  the  rivesa,  lakes 
and  Jiul  labs,  a  rich  loam  prevails.     The 
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capital  of  Anicaii  is  surrounded  by  hills 
with  very  little  interruption,  and  amongst 
tiM  hills  are  several  lakes  and  marshes, 
communicating  with  a  number  of  small 
streams  running  between  low  muddy 
banks,  which  are  overflowed  in  the  flood- 
tide.  Rain  falls  in  Aracan,  it  may  be 
said,  throughout  the  year,  as  showers  are 
frequent  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
and  the  periodical  rains  continue  from 
June  to  November.  In  November  and 
December  also  occasional,  and  sometimes 
facavv  showers  occur.  The  fall  between 
the  1st  of  June  and  the  end  of  October,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at  196  inches, 
during  which  period  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country  was  under  water.  The  topical 
character  of  Aracan,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  health  of  the  troops,  agree  so  exactly 
with  Dr.  Lind's  account  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  that  his  description  of  the  latter 
miglit,  with  the  change  of  name,  be  applied 
to  the  former.  He  describes  the  coast  of 
Guinea  -as  overrun  with  vegetation,  pre- 
senting only  a  few  spots  of  cultivation, 
surrounded  with  a  thick  and  impenetrable 
jungle.  Tlie  soil  is  marshy,  and  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  whose  ooxy  banks 
are  covered  with  sedges  and  noxious 
weeds.  At  Calechon,  about  thirty  miles 
vp  the  Gambia,  of  fifty-one  Europeans 
stationed  there,  two-thirds  died  of  fever 
and  dysentery  during  the  rains  •  and  none, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  were  taken  ill  till  after 
the  reins  began.  Of  the  first  detachment 
of  British  troops,  also,  which  occupied  the 
eoantry  of  Oalan,  one*  half  were  canried 
off  soon  after  tlie  commencement  of  the 
nuns.  The  effects  of  the  climate  and 
locality  of  the  country  are,  therefore,  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  &  to  be  fully  accounted 
for,  and  to  have  been  most  fatal  in  pro- 
portion as  the  men  were  most  exposed  to 
them,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  they 
occupied,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  sue 
cess  with  which  their  quarters  were  kept 
dry  and  free  from  the  effluvia,  rising  from 
ftwamp  and  mire  beneath  the  floors  of  the 
raised  huts  in  wtiich  they  were  cantoned* 
The  occurrence  of  fever  on  the  elevated 
aituations  about  Aracan  was  not  incom- 
fMrtible  with  the  general  conclusion  of  its 
being  the  result  of  local  causes,  as  the  hills 
^vere  in  general  covcy^ed  with  luxuriant 
wegetation,  and  all  were  closely  snrrounded 
by  jungle  and  morass.  That  the  great 
mortality  in  Aracan  was  attributable  to 
the  quality  of  the  food,  Mr.  Sb  considers 
distitute  of  proof ;  and  be  trites  a  remark- 
able  instance  in  proof  of  its  being  wholly 
thtf  consequence  of  climate,  in  the  casil  of 
tfae  two  detachments  ordered  off  from  Ara- 
can on  the  capture  of  tliat  town,  the  one 
to  Ramree,  the  other  to  Talak.  In  the 
■fbrmer  were  eight  companies  of  Eoro- 
pcans,  and  in  '&e  latter  two ;  l>oth  were 
•upplied  Ifom  the  same  source,  and  with 
tise  same  kind  of  provbions.  Tbe  Ramree 
•.     Miotic  Jaurn,  Vol.  X X II I.  No.  1 36. 


party,  after  proceeding  by  sea  to  Ramree 
and  Sandoway,  and  enjoying  a  relVesliing 
cruise  of  six  weeks,  returned  with  the  loss 
of  two  men,  of  whom  one  was  an  invalid 
at  the  time  of  setting  out.  Tlie  Talak 
party  proceeded  by  an  inland  navigation, 
and  tiience  made  several  marches  after  the 
rains  had  partially  set  in,  the  consequence 
of  which  exposure  to  the  climate  was,  that 
almost  the  whole  number  were  attacked 
with  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  many 
cases^  whilst  those  who  recovered  gained 
strength  but  slowly,  and  were  very  subject 
to  relapse.  On  the  subject  of  the  treau 
ment  of  the  Aracan  fever,  Mr.  Steven- 
son's chief  reliance  was  placed  in  the  use 
of  the  lancet,  and  he  considers  the  employ- 
ment of  bark,  wiue,  and  opium,  to  have 
been  productive  of  more  harm  than  good. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIBTT   OP  LOMDOW. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety was  held  at  their  house  in  Brutoa 
Street,  on  the  7th  March,  Lord  Aucklaod, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  when  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdown  was  unanimously 
elected  president,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  society^ 
in  the  place  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  T.  S» 
Raffles.  It  was  announced  from  the  chair, 
that  the  museum  of  the  society,  consist- 
ing of  extensive  and  weli-amnged  collec- 
tions in  every  branch  of  zoology,  is  now 
open  to  tlie  inspection  of  the  membera  and 
their  friends.  The  society's  establishment 
in  the  Regent's  Park  was  also  stated  to 
be  in  considerable  forwardness;  and  the 
gardens,  laid  out  in  promenades,  shrub- 
beries, &c.,  with  aviaries,  sheds,  and  en- 
closures for  some  of  the  more  interesting 
animals,  ponds  for  fish  and  wild  fowl, 
&c.  &&  are  expected  to  be  opened  early 
in  the  ensuing  summer.  Much  attraction 
is  anticipated  to  the  inhabiUnts  and  visi- 
tors of  the  metropolis,'  from  both  these 
establishments. 

SCUKTiriC  SXPBOITION   IX  NEW  SOUTH 
WALIS. 

Mr,  Florence,  aland  surveyor,  and  Mr.> 
Rnmker,  the  astronomical  companion  of 
the  late  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane^ 
are  about  to  set  out  on  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion :  their  instructions  are  to  measure  one 
or  more  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  tlio 
latitude  of  Liverpool  Plains.  There  have 
not  been  as  yet  made  public  any  observi^ 
tions  of  tliis  nature,  in  a  higher  southern 
latitude  tlian  from  22  to  23  degreed.—* 
[jitutraUant  Aug*  S6. 

AS  ABIC   PXaiODICAL     PUBUCATION.  .- 

A  work  of  an  entirely  novel  nature  will 
be  commenced  in  July  next,  at  Paris,  and 
will  be  continued  monthly,  namely,  a 
Journal  oi  Science  and  tbe  Useful  Art% 
in  the  Arabic  language,  for  tlie  benefit  of 
3   U  the 
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the  fiflst.  It  19  to  twat  of  in«th(in«(i(;& 
(conipreb^nditig  astronotny)  geogrophj'y 
iMtur«l  pbiloHophy,  cheaiistry,  geology, 
(coropreb«ndiog  mineralogy)  medicine, 
quigeryy  anatomy,  agriculture,  &c, 

'     SIR  HimSOK  LOWB*8  KBMQUl. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  it  is  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  has  sent  for  publication  to 
this  country,  a  memoir  of  all  the  transac- 
tions at  St.  Helena,  while  he  was  governor 
of  that  island,  and  the  custodiar  of  Buo- 
naparte. 

CHARACTKRS  OF  THK  COURT  OP  ATA. 

•  The  ICing  is  mild,  good-natured,  and 
•bligiog,  impatient  of  re6traint,  and  inca- 
pable of  close  application.  He  is  playful 
in  his  manners,  addicted  to  faToritism, 
but  fickle  in  his  attachments :  devoted  to 
his  queeo,  and  wholly  subject  to  her 
laAueiioe.  He  is  fond  of  spectacles,  the- 
atrioal  performances,  elepiiant-catching, 
and  boat^racea.  He  is  not  .bigoted  to  his 
veiigion,  but  complies  occasionally^witli 
ito  forms.  Although  usually  gentle,  be  ia 
subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  which, 
though  transient,  are  not  unfifequently  fa- 
tal to  the  objects  that  have  excited  them. 
He  is  possessed  of  moderate  natural  ta* 
lent,  but  is  quick  in  catching  an  idea,  form- 
ing an  opinion,  and  giving  a  decision. 
He  is  partial  to  Europeans,  desirous  of 
encouraging  an  intercourse  with  tliem, 
and  of  benefiting  the  country  by  tlieir 
akill  and  science.  He  is  rather  unfavour- 
able to  Mahomedans,  and  not^  influenced 
by  the  Bauddha  priests,  but  a  great  patron 
•f  Brahmans*— a  firm  believer  in  judicial 
astrology,  magic,  and  alchemy,  and  a  very, 
great  dabbler  in  experiments  professing  to 
discover  tiie  means  of  promoting  vigour 
and  prolonging  life. 

-  The  Queen,  having  been  elevated  from 
an  inferior  rank,  is  very  tenacious  of  her 
dignity :  she  is  haughty  and  implacabl^i^ 
a  woman  of  talent,  but  avaricious,  and 
bigotedly  attached  to  the  religion  of  Baud- 
dha. Although  imperious,  her  manners 
are  not  devoid  of  grace^  and  she  is  capable 
of  assuming  aa  amiable  and  condescending 
deportment.  She  is  by  no  means  well  dis- 
posed towards  Europeans,  nor  pleased 
with  die  favour  which  the  king  is  inclined 
to  shew  them. 

The  Neir  Apparent  is  a  fine  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age  :  he  is  the  son  of  a  for* 
mer  queen,  deceased.  Notwithstanding 
his  youth  be  feels  his  importance,  and  go- 
▼ems  his  officers  and  dependants  with  very 
manlike  authority.  He  is  shrewd,  spright- 
ly, and  active,  and  peomises  weU,  if  not 
spoilt  by  the  servility  of  his  adherents,  and 
the  habite  of  an  eastern  court. 
'  The  PrinoesB  A«,  is  the  only  daughter 
of  his-m^jeaty,  and  is  the  child  of  the  prc^ 
sent  ^een :  die  is  four  or  five  years  of  age, 


the  idol  of  her  parents,  and  in  every  res-, 
pect  a  spoilt  child. 

The  QneevCt  Aunt  is  an  Inmate  of  the 
palace,  and  a  very  confidential  and  impor-. 
tant  personage:  much  cannot  be  said  in 
her  favour  :  she  lias  all  the  defects  of  an 
humble  origin  aggravated  by  the  sense  of 
influence,  and  unvarnished  by  the  assumpi 
tion  of  manners  dignified  or  courteous. 

The  Queen* s  Brother  is  a  duracter  stiJl 
more  important ;  his  title  is  that  of  Greai 
prince,  and  it  is  not  insignificant  He  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  privy  council, 
acting  public  minister  of  state,  and  a 
sort  of  factotum  to  the  king.  His  cha- 
racter is  not  dissimilar  from  his  sister*s, 
but  his  person  possesses  no  attractions, 
and  bis  manners  are  repulsive  and  austere. 
He  does  not  want  capacity  for  conducting 
public  business  afler  the  Burmese  fashion, 
and  his  cruelty,  which  is  one  of  his  cha" 
racteristics,  is  probably  of  use  to  him  in 
tl)is  respect.  He  is  full  of  illiberal  and 
narrow.minded  prejudices,  and  conse* 
quently  no  friend  to  foreigners. 

His  wife,  the  Princeu  qf  Salen,  is  a 
smart  active  little  woman,  and  has  consi- 
derable influence  with  her  husband  and 
the  queen.  Ladies  are  no  cypheca  at  the 
court  of  Ave. 

The  Queen's  Brother-m-'hw  was  the 
last  Viceroy  of  Rangoon ;  lie  is  said  to 
have  laboured  as  a  common  cooly  befiore 
the  elevation  of  bis  wife's  sister  to  royalty, 
it  is  no  marvel,  therefore,  that  he  is  nol 
very  brilliant;  but  be  is  a  good-natured 
easy  man,  and  wholly  governed  by  Uiql 
creatures  about  him.  T^e  king  has  no 
great  respect  for  him,  but  he  has  the  sup-i 
port  of  the  queen :  however,  he  holds  nQ 
office,  nor  was  he  employed  during  thci 


The  daughter  of  the  last-mentioned 
personage  by  the  queen*s  sister,  who  ie 
dead,  is  entitled  the  Prmceis  cfMek^ka-mf 
and  is  a  lady  of  great  influence  at  court. 
She  is  a  prodigious  favourite  with  both 
king  and  queen,  to  whom  she  utters  hen 
sentiments  without  reserve.  Sbeissup^ 
posed  not  to  be  very  scrupulous  in  her 
eonduot,  but  this  may  be  only  Burman 
scandal.  At  alL  evento,  she  is  a  very  inte« 
resting  woman,  shrewd,  sensible,  witty» 
and  high-spiriled.  ^It  is  said  that  ahe  wUI 
probably  be  made  a  queen,  but  we  do  noft 
profess  to  uaderttand  how  queens  are 
made  at  Ava. 

The  Frmce  of  Mek-ka-ra  h  uncle  to  the 
king:  he  is  a  great  metaphysician,  and 
deep  in  ecclesiastical  interests. 
.  The  Brother  of  the  king,  whom  we.  oail 
the  Prince  of  Sarawadi,  more  properly 
Tka-ra-waiee,  is  better  known  to  Euro* 
peans  than  most  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  as  be  has  always  shewn  a  favour- 
able leaning  towards  them,  and  baa  bad 
several  in  bis  employ.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  benefited  bv  the  intercourse,  as 

he 
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he  ift  addicledl  to  gambling  and  various 
profligate  babits.  In  other  req>ecta  he 
membles  the  king  bis  brother^  being 
good-natured  and  pli^ful. 

The  Prmcetses  of  Toung-gnne,  Pttgarif 
and  Shewadoung  are  the  sisters  of  the 
)ung :  the  elder,  who,  according  to  the 
Burman  custom,  is  unmarried,  is  a  wo* 
xnan  of  considerable  talent— the  second, 
who  is  married  to  the  Prince  of  Fugan, 
is  also  possessed  of  abilities,  and  is  smart 
and  high-spirited :  but  is  addicted  to  some 
unlady-like  habits,  as  chewfng  opium  and 
smoking  tobacco.  The  third  is  married 
to  her  half-brother.  Prince  Afyen-xaint 
and  is  an  amiable  character,  though  of 
rather  juvenile  propensities* 

The  Queen  Moiher  is  the  second  wife  of 
tbe  present  king's  father,  and  is  a  kind, 
charitable,  motherly  old  woman,  some- 
thing of  a  devotee,  but  not  intolerant. 

Hie  Prince  of  Myen-min  and  Prince 
ibdaU'OOf  are  sons  of  the  queen's  mother, 
and  half-brothers  of  the  king.  The  first 
la  subject  to  a  paralytic  affection,  on 
which  account  he  is  not  admitted  into  the 
palace  —he  is  amiable  and  intelligent,  and 
partial  to  Europeans.  The  second  is  not 
much  known,  but  he  is  expected  to  rise 
in  consequence  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  queen's  brother. 
.  The  Princes  of  Rambjfa  (Ramree),  and 
Thandira  (Sandowy),  are  half-brothers 
of  the  king  by  inferior  mothers— they 
are  not  unlike  the  king  in  disposition,  and 
are  great  favourites  at  court.  Tliey  were 
both  much  employed  during  the  war. 

AH  these,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  queen's  brother-in-law,  are  con- 
ddercd  of  the  blood  royal,  and  are  privi- 
leged to  use  gilt  umbrellas. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Bnr- 
inese  court,  of  whom  we  have  received 
some  brief  descriptions,  are  of  less  digni« 
lied  birth  or  connexion  than  those  we 
have  previously  noticed ;  but  they  took  a 
more  active  share  generally  in  the  late 
transactions,  being  Uie  leading  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  state.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  premise  the  pufport  of  the 
titles. 

TheJFoon-gyees  are  literally  "  the  Bear- 
i*rs  of  the  Great  Burthen,"  and,-  in  fkct, 
are  the  ministers  of  state ;  tfaey  are  fbur 
in  number,  and  form,  with  the  princes  of 
tbe  blood,  the  Loto,  or  grand  council. 

A  ^oofi  or  ff^oandockf  is  a  sort  of 
assistant  councillor:  he  sits  and  delibe- 
rates in  the  Loto,  but  has  no  vote. 
.  The  jitwen-woonsy  are  the  privy  coun- 
cillors of  the  king,  and  employed  by  him, 
at  pleasure,  in  the  interior  administration 
pf  the  kingdom  ;  there  are  four  of  them, 
and  also  mur  Woom:  tbe  following  are 
the  principal  persons  in  these  three 
iprades: 

Kjfee  Woangifee,  with  whom  we  came 
latterly    moat   frequently   in  contact,  is 
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described  as  itatelligent,  brave,  aftd'  prU- 
deni— uniforoily  opposed  to  the  ww,  but 
aahibiting  more  talents  in  the  field  than 
any  commaAdef  employed  in  it* 

Hau-len  Woongyee  was  the  acting 
Woongyee  at  Ava  during  the  war,  until 
be  was  sent  down  to  Maloon :  he  is  a 
careful  old  man,  but  solely  desirous  of 
securing  the  favour  of  the  king  and  queen, 
no  matter  on  wliat  terms;  he  is  as  ava- 
ricious as  abject,  and,  although  scrupu- 
lously attached  to  the  ceremonies  of  his 
religion,  is  wholly  destitute  of  moral  or 
religious  principles :  he  is  garrulous  and 
sycophantic,  but  unworthy  of  trust,  and 
notoriously  treacherous  and  cruel* 

Mayoo  Woongyee  was  the  first  magis- 
trate, or  police  governor  of  Av%  when 
tbe  war  commenced,  but  succeeded  the 
last  named  chief  as  acting  Woongyee  at 
Ava,  for  some  time— he  is  not  now  em- 
ployed —his  manners  are  dignifiedi  but  his 
propensities  disgusting— he  is  naturally  of 
an  open  and  kindly  temper,  but  was  ren- 
dered selfish  and  unfeeling  by  a  long 
course  of  police  administration-— he* has 
always  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  kiag 
and  queen. 

La-kaing  Woongyee  ratified  the  treaty 
at  Yandaboo,  but  was  not  long  in  office  : 
he  is  a  quiet  man,  of  moderate  abilities. 

Moun-kaing,  is  only  lately  made  a 
Woongyee  t  he  is  newly  appointed  viae- 
roy  of  Rangoon,  and  is  believed  to  be 
Well  qualified  for  the  station.  He  enjoys 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  active 
talents  and  liberal  mind,  and  friendly  to 
foreign  intercourse. 

The  Queen*$  Woon  Moung-wa  has  been 
lately  made  Woongyee  ;  he  was  a  stre- 
nuous supporter  of  the  war,  and  opposed 
pacific  measures  to  the  last. 

jit  wen  Woon  Mung-za  was  lieutenant* 
general  in  Arracan  throughout  tbe  war : 
he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  liberal- 
minded  men  about  the  court  of  Ava ;  he 
is  fully  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  Eu- 
ropeans, and  desirous  of  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  their  arts  and  sciences. 

j^twen  Woon  Moung  kyan^nying  was 
acting  Atwen  Woon  during  the  war,  but 
not  decidedly  of  the  war  party — be  is 
equally  liberal  and  intelligent  with  the 
preceding,  but  more  gentle  in  his  .dis- 
position. 

Mwen  Woon  Mounga-Peyouk  is  a 
shrewd  clever  man,  but  not  to  be  depend- 
ed on  ;  he  has  great  influence  in  tlie 
palace,  and  was  the  real  prime  minister 
during  the  negociations  for  peace:  he 
ratified  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo  in  company 
with  the  officer  named  above. 

Moung  Shwa  Tka,  Woon^gyee  ana 
prince,  although  now  in  disgrace  and 
confinement,  is  a  person  of  considerable 
importance :  he  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  old  royal  family,  axid  is  secretly  be- 
3  U  2  friended 
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IKended  by  all  connected  with  it  and 
their  adherents ;  he  is  an  object  of  great 
dislike  to  the  king  and  queen  and  to  the 
queen's  party,  and  this  dislike  is  augmented 
by  their  dread  of  bu  connexions,  as  well 
as  of  his  abilities  and  ambition.  He  is 
•aid  to  excel  all  his  countrymen  in  genius, 
good  sensci  and  information,  but  to  be 
designing,  avaricious,  and  unprincipled. 
He  was  formerly  viceroy  of  Rangoon. 

There  are  other  members  of  the  coun« 
cil  or  the  court,  who  exercise  some  in- 
fluence  on  the  conduct  of  public  afl&irs 
in  Ava,  but  those  we  have  recapitulated 
are  the  diief,  and  from  this  short  review 
of  their  characters  and  dispositions  we 
have  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most 
Ikvourable  resulu  from  a  further  intimacy 
with  tliese  individuals— we  have  no  bar- 
riers of  caste  in  this  case  to  overleap,  nor 
any  impediment  to  the  interchange  of  so- 
cial amenities,  arising  out  of  the  inveterate 
distinction  of  daily  and  hourly  habits. 
The  spirit  of  the  Bauddha  religion  is  de- 
cidedly tolenmt,  and  favourable  to  specu- 
lative inquiry ;  and  there  is  a  smartness 
and  inquisitiveness  in  the  Burmese  cha- 
racter,  that  is  not  common  to  the  inhabi- 
tanu  of  Hindostan.  Except,  therefore, 
the  consequences  of  that  caprice  by  which 
every  semi-barbarous  government  is  liable 
to  be  influenced,  we  observe  notliing  in 
the  constitution  of  the  court,  or  the  tem- 
perament of  the  nation,  that  is  unfriendly 
to  a  continued  and  mutually  beneficial 
intercourse  between  the  states.  [Cal,  Goo. 
Gazette, 

aamnT  roa  the  arra  of  snakss. 

The  following  recipe  is  from  the  India 
Gmetie:^ 

Take  two  parts  (doo  bhaug)  of  sal 
ammoniac,  known  in  every  Indian  bazar 
by  the  name  nowsbadur ;  dissolve  in  four 
parts  of  hot  water ;  the  solution  is  to  be 
poured  into  a  bottle,  with  the  addition  of 
one  part  of  quick-lime  or  chunam ;  the 
bottle  is  to  be  corked,  and  shaken  at  in* 
tervals,  during  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
when  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear 
liquid  decanted  oflT,  and  kept  in  a  well 
cl<Med  glass  vessel  for  occasional  use.  This 
will  be  found  to  supersede  the  use  of  eau 
ie  luce,  which  in  all  cases  is  useful  only 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  volatile 
alkali  it  contains.  In  case  of  a  bite  from 
a  snake,  take  two  tea-spoonsful,  or  in 
native  language,  twelve  annas  of  the  above 
mixture  in  a  small  cup  of  water;  repeat 
ahortly  afterwards  three  tea-spoonsful, 
either  more  diluted  with  water  or  in  the 
same  way.  Should  the  person  be  seised 
with  vertigo  or  violent  tremors,  agitation, 
&c,  give  three-spoonsful  more  in  a  little 
water,  and  so  on  as  circumstances  dictate. 
Should  the  symptoms  begin  to  moderate^ 
the  above  may  be  continued  inr  lesser 
quantities  for  a  little  wUle  longer. 


TBI  paisBKT  SHAH  OF  mau. 

The  Sbrii  is  excessively  fond  of  money. 
It  is  the  custom  of 'tlie  kihgs  of  Penda, 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  fortunate  even^ 
to  receive  presents   from   their    nobles; 
thus,  when  his  migesty  fwho  is  very  fond 
of  the  chase  and  is  a  capital  shot)  hits  hta 
game,  be  throws  his  hand  behind  him, 
crying  <'  Shabaash  !  ncea  bajokke,**  "  ex- 
cellently done !  the  ducats  if  you  please.*' 
But  it  is  alleged  against  him,  that  even 
when  he  misses,   be  does  the  same  in- 
stinctively ;  so  that  then  his  nobles  are  also 
obliged  to  fill  his  hand  to  pacify  him  for 
his  bad  success.    Amongst  other  anecdotes 
of  his  avarice  the  following  is  related.     A 
khan  had  won  a  considerable  sum  fVom  the 
shah  at  chess,  and  his  majesty  was  rather 
long  in  liquidating  the  debt.     At  last  the 
khan,  losing  all  patience,  b^ged  one  day 
to  remind  his  majesty  that  a  month  or  two 
before  he  liad  lost  a  hundred  ducats  to  him. 
*'  Very  true,"  said  the  facetious  old  mo- 
narch :  at  the  same  time,  holding  up  hia 
feet  to  the  khan,  '*  here  are  my  som,  FntCy 
Khan— hit  away  as  long  as  you   pleaae; 
but,  you  know,  I  cannot  part  with  my 
money."    Whenever  the  children  or  the 
ladies   in  the  underoon  play,  the  king's 
bag  is  placed  in  the  middle,  into  which 
tlie  winner  pays  10  per  cent,  of  his  gains, 
which  all  goes  to  his  majesty,  who  sel- 
dom gambles  himself.— [^/!»a7uier*s  2Va* 
vels  in  Persia. 


SKXLKTOW  or  ▲  DUaOKO. 

The  Diadem  transport,  lately  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  has  brought  the  skeleton  of  a 
dugong,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  « 
mennaid !  Tt  was  shot  by  Lieut.  Emery, 
near  the  island  of  Mombass,  and  died 
shortly  afterward.  When  seen,  the  body 
of  the  animal  was  raised  considersbly 
above  the  surfirtce  of  the  water,  and,  from 
the  near  appearance  of  that  part  of  it  to 
the  human  form,  was  then  judged  to  lie  a 
mermaid.  It  was  in  company  with  two 
others,  and  they  were  all  wading  their  way, 
by  means  of  what  the  spectatora  called 
their  sxms.  Lieut.  Emery  ate  some  of  the 
fledi,  which  he  describes  as  being  very 
savoury.  He  was  unable  to  preserve  tin 
skin ;  but  the  bones  are  saved  entire.  It 
is  rather  more  than  five  feet  long. 

KZAMZMATIOK  OF  A  MOKlCr. 

On  March  10  there  was  opened,  in  the 
Gallery  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  a 
mummy,  which  formed  part  of  tlie  fine 
collection  of  M.  Passalaoqua.  Her  Royal 
Highness  Madame  honoured  with  her  pre- 
sence the  meeting,  which  was  also  attended 
by  a  number  of  foreignera  and  functiooa* 
ries.  After  opening  Sie  external  covcrinit, 
which  was  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty,  the  bandages,  which  formed  more 
than  twenty -six  turnings,  from  the  head 
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to  the  feet»  were  unrolled,  The  body, 
thanks  to  the  bituminous  substances  which 
had  been  emplojed  in  the  process  of  em- 
balming, was  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserra* 
tioo.  All  the  parts  were  distinct.  The 
nails  of  the  bands  were  remarkable  for 
their  length.  The  hair  was  sound,  and 
retained  its  colour,  which  was  fair.  The 
orbits  of  the  eye  were  furnished  with  arti- 
ficial  eye-balls  of  enamel :  this  is  the 
second  example  of  the  kind,  such  substi- 
tutes for  the  eyes  having  only  been  observed 
once  before.  The  following  circumstances 
rendered  this  operation  very  remarkable : 
—Two  papyrus  manuscripts  were  found ; 
one  rolled  round  the  head,  the  other  round 
tlie  breast,  and  their  perfect  preservation 
enabled  M.  Champollion,  jun.  to  collect 
aome  valuable  information  from  them.  It 
was  found  that  this  mummy,  which  proved 
to  be  a  female,  was  the  body  of  Tete- 
Muthis,  the  Minervian,  or  Athenais,  the 
daughter  of  the  Guardian  of  the  little 
Temple  of  Isis,  at  Thebes.  There  was  a 
necklace,  composed  of  serpents,  in  rolls^ 
and  a  cross  with  a  handle,  which  with  the 
Egyptians  was  the  emblem  of  divine  life. 
A  scarabaeus,  in  a  serpentine  form,  which 
was  placed  on  the  breast,  was  so  surrounded 
by  layers  of  indurated  balsam,  that  it  took 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  disen- 
gage it,  though  even  boiling  water  was 
employed.  The  date  of  the  existence  of 
tfiis  mummy  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an 
attinitive  perusal  of  the  manuscripts.  Vfe 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  more  than  S,000 
years  old,  and  yet  the  skin,  which  is  of 
deep  brown  colour,  has  retained  its  elasti- 
city,  and  even  exhibited  humidity  in  some 
parts.  The  bones  of  the  skull  were  whole. 
The  OS  spheroides,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx,  is  broken,  to  introduce  into 
the  interior  of  the  head  a  considerable 
quantity  of  linen,  llie  body  was  opened 
by  Drs.  Delatre  and  de  Vemeuil.  The 
description  here  given,  though  correct  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
"we  shall  wait  with  impatience  for  the  re- 
port  of  the  investigation,  which  is  to  be 
drawn  up  by   M.   ChampoUion,  jun.— 

HINDOO  acToas. 
A  band  of  performers  from  Manipur  is 
now  exhibiting  in  Calcutta,  who  represent 
the  sports  of  Krishna  with  the  Gopis— the 
musicians  are  men,  but  the  singers  are 
women,  and  they  are  dressed  as  Krishna, 
lalita,  Visakha,  Chitra  Rungaderi,  Suderi, 
Champaklata,  Vidyaderi,  and  Indurekha. 
Their  flat.noacd  countenances  are  rather 
indifferent  representations  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Gbpis.  A  company  of  performers^ 
under  Haiadhur,  is  also  acting  with  great 
aueoess  at  the  houses  of  tfie  Baboos ;  they 
rqpresent  tht  Jatns  of  Vidya  Sundar,  the 


destruction  of  Sumbba  and  Nisumbfaa,  and 
others.— ^amac/ior  Chandrika, 

SHAKsrxaaiAir  budox  ovxa  thx  aheas. 

Letters  from  Persia  mention,-  that  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  throw  a  Shakespearian 
Bridge  over  the  Arras,  the  A  razes  of 
antiquity,  which  maintains  to  the  present 
day  its  classical  characteristic,  and  still 
disdains  a  bridge.  The  Arras  is  a  very 
narrow  and  rapid  stream,  being  pent  in 
between  lofty  rocks,  by  fragments  of  which 
it  is  more  or  less  obstructed,  and,  conse- 
quently, pursues  a  very  winding,  .turbu- 
lent, and  dangerous  co^rse.  It  is  also 
subject  to  sudden  rises  and  falls,  and,  in 
winter,  it  is  partially  choked  up  with  blocks 
of  ice,  so  that  no  bridge  of  piles  or  boats 
can  be  constructed  across  the  stream.  The 
frequency  of  earthquakes  is  fatal  to  the 
permanence  of  any  bridge  of  naasonry 
thrown  from  rock  to  rock.  But  one  bridge 
of  this  kind  has  lasted  for  any  time,  and 
that  is  built  on  a  ridge  of  rocks ;  it  ia 
termed  by  the  Persians,  Khoda  Aferid. 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
Shakespearian  Bridges,  will  be  found  well 
suited  to  the  valley  of  the  Amis,  and  still 
more  so  to  the  Caucasian  mountains, 
where  no  structure  has  been  yet  contrived 
capable  of  resisting  the  violence  of  the 
mountain  torrents.  Facility  of  access 
throughout  tliis  chain  is  one  of  the  means 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  civilization 
or  subjugation  of  the  ferocious  and  pre* 
datory  tribes  who  tenant  its  caveS,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  local 
Russian  authorities.  —  Calcutta  Get*  Gax. 
AiLg,  24. 

CAFT.  GRIKDLAt's  VIXWS  IW  WI8TXEK 
IKDIA. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
some  of  the  plates,  finished  and  unfinished, 
and  drawings,  for  the  third  part  of  this 
splendid  work,  and  we  assure  the  patnma 
of  it  that  they  will  experience  a  high  de- 
gree of  gratification  when  it  appears. 

PEOWBSS    OF  SEPOYS. 

Captain  Badenach  mentions  two  in- 
stances of  bravery  among  the  Britidi 
Sepoys,  who  served  in  the  expedition  to 
Java,  which  are  astounding:  one  was  ■ 
Sepoy  (quite  a  lad)  in  the  left  grenadier 
company  of  the  Gth  Volunteer  Battalion, 
who  bayonetted  ten  of  the  enemy,  Frencln 
Dutch,  and  Malays.  It  was  the  first  action 
he  ever  engaged  in.  The  other  was  if 
Hindoo  of  the  same  corps,  who,  when 
attacked  by  eight  armed  Malays,  shot  one» 
bayonetted  three,  and  took  the  other  four 
prisoners,  and  carried  them  along  witis 
him.  Neither  of  these  men  vras  stouter 
in  appearance  than  Mher  Sepoys, 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASUTIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

March  3,  181^. — ^A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day, 
which  was  made  special,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  alterations  and 
additions  in  the  Society's  Regulations,  which  had  been  made  by  direction  of 
the  Council :  the  Director,  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  having  stated  the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was  made 
•pecia],  proceeded  to  read  the  proposed  emendations  in  the  regulations ;  and, 
on  the  question  being  put,  they  were  unanimously  approved. 

The  usual  business  of  the  meeting  was  then  commenced,  by  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

John  Guillen!kard,  Esq.  presented  Eusebius's  Chronicle,  in  Armenian, 
Greek,  and  Latin;  together  with  an  Armenian  grammar  and  dictionary. 
Thanks  were  returned  to  Mr.  Guillemard  for  his  donation. 

M.  Eugene  Burnouf,  fils,  of  Paris,  and  Prof.  C.  I.  C.  Reuvens,  of  Leyden, 
were  dected  foreign  members  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  on  the  dialects  of  the  Arabic  language,  by  the  late  Professor  Car- 
lyle,  communicated  by  Wm.  Marsden,  Esq.,  was  read. 

This  communication  is  contained  in  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Profe»> 
8or  to  Mr.  Marsden,  who  had  suggested  to  him,  previous  to  his  departure  from 
England,  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  Arabic  dialects.  Prof.  Carlyle 
states  that  he  had  considerable  opportunities  of  comparing  the  dialects  of  the 
Arabic  language,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  and  from  Jerusalem ;  and  he 
thinks  that,  if  allowance  is  made  for  three  causes,  viz,  pronunciation,  admixture 
and  synonymes,  little  real  difference  will  be  found  among  the  dialects  of  Arabic; 
none  of  which,  he  is  of  opinion,  varies  materially  from  the  language  of  the 
Koran.    Thanks  were  returned  to  Mr.  Marsden  for  this  communication. 

The  reading  of  Col.  Francklin's  Tour  from  Rajmahal  to  Gour  was  con- 
cluded. 

This  paper  contains,  as  before  noticed,  a  minute  decription  of  the  ruins  of 
Gour,  and  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  in  Arabic  with  translations. 
Among  the  buildings  particularly  described  are  the  Sonah  Musjid,  or  Golden 
^osque,  of  the  materials  of  which  several  specimens  were  presented  by  Col. 
F.to  the  Society;  and  the  Nuttin  Musjid,  or  Mosque  of  a  Dancing  Girl,  of 
which  Col.  F.  remarks  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  thing  superior  to  it, 
either  (or  elegance  of  style,  lightness  of  construction,  or  tasteful  decoration,  in 
any  part  of  Upper  Hindostan  visited  by  him. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Col.  Francklin  for  the  communication,  and  the  meet- 
log  adjourned. 

March  15.— The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day,  at 
one  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Charies  WaUtin  Williams  Wynn,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  general  meeting,  comprisbg  the  alterations,  &c.  of  the  regalatioa% 
^hich  were  now  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  Council,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  since  the  last 
anniversary,  was  then  read  by  the  Acting  Secretary.   The  report  is  as  follows: 

*  Report  of  the  Coitncil  optheRoyai,  Asiatic  Socibxy,  Mmxik  \&,  ]S0« 
••  The  Council  of  tiie  Royal  AaiAtic  Society  of  Great  Brit^  and  Ireland 

has 
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has  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  members  the  following  rc|>ort  of  tho 
Society's  proceedings  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting. 

''  Thia  Society,  participating  in  the  ^neral  national  feeling,  andio  especial 
sentiments  of  r^ret,  has  to  deplore  the  death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  one  of  its  Vice^Patrons. 

^  It  has  also  to  lament  another  of  its  Vice-Patrons,  the  Marquess  of  Ha^it- 
iBgs,  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  zealous  friends. 

'*  In  addition  to  these  illustrious  individuals,  the  Society  has  to  regret  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members^  who  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  his  researches  into  the  history 
«nd  antiquities  o^  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  in  various  branches  of  natu-* 
I  al  history. 

''  The  casualties  of  the  year  have  also  deprived  the  Society  of  other  valuable 
Uiembers.  It  has  received  an  accession  of  a  considerable  number  of  foreign 
members, 

*'  Your  Council,  conaidering  that  an  extensive  library  and  museum  would 
be  of  great  utility  to  the  Society ;  and  that  many  of  its  members,  possessing 
duplicates  in  their  collections  or  articles  of  interest,  which  for  other 
reasons  they  could  conveniently  spare,  and  might  be  disposed  to  present  to  the 
Society,  invited  such  donations  by  a  circular  letter,  to  which  they  are  desi- 
rous of  again  drawing  the  attention  of  members. 

''  Among  donations  received  during  the  past  year,  the  Council  has  parti* 
cttburly  to  notice  a  valuable  collection  of  printed  papers  presented  by  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Coispany,  Lieut.  Col.  Francklin  haa 
presented  to  the  Society  a  lai*ge  collection  of  minerals^  drawings,  sculptures 
and  inacriptions ;  and  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  has  sent  from  Nipal  an  interesting 
OoUection  of  Bhotea  curiosities. 

**  Your  Council  bad  hopes  that  the  Third  Part  of  the  TVaMoe/joni,  vhieli 
will  complete  the  First  Volume,  would  be  ready  for  distribution  at  this  Aonin 
veraary  Meeting.  But  unavoidable  causes  of  delay  have  disappoiated  that 
•xpActation.  It  will,  however,  be  ready  for  delivery  before  the  close  of  the 
present  session. 

^  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  Society's  printed  Trantae^otu,  tha 
Council  has  the  gratification  of  announcing  that  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directora 
<»f  the  East-India  Company  has  Jent  to  the  Society  engraved  plates  of  the 
Babylonian  ipscription,  procured  by  Sir  H.  Jones  Bridges,  at  Hella,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bagdad,  and  deposited  in  the  Company's  museum.  This  very; 
eurious  hut  yet  undeciphered  inscription  may  not  improbably  be  the  subject  of 
a  communication  in  the  second  volume  of  Tran»acti<mi, 

^  A  reprint  of  tlie  Society's  Regulations  being  required,  your  Council 
deemed  it  a  fit  occasion  for  introducing  such  alterations  and  emendations  aa 
appeared  to  be  expedient  or  necessary.  These  amendments  having  beeu  ac- 
eordingly  brought  forward  and  approved  at  the  last  general  meeting;  have  now 
been  submitted  for  confirmation. 

"  The  Council  considers  it  needless  to  draw  the  notice  of  the  meeting  to 
any  of  them  particularly,  excepting  the  clause  for  establishing  a  Committee  o( 
Correspondence,  which  had  been  previously  instituted,  as  reported  to  the  last 
anniversary  meeting,  and  which,  as  a  permanent  institution,  is  now  specialty 
sanctioned  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Society.  To  promote  the  important  obj,acts 
tot  which  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  is  established,  a  clause  has  been 
introduced  admitting  a  ckss  of  correspondh^  members;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  concerted  exertions  may  materially  assist  the  views  of  the  Society 

in 
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in  the  acquintioii,  presermtioiiy  and  -diffiuion  of  knowledge  t|i  relation  to 
Asia." 

The  reading  of  the  CoudcH  Report  being  concluded,  Lieut.  C<^.  Blackburne 
delivered  the  report  of  the  auditors  as  to  their  ei^amhsation  of  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  and  the  state  of  the  Society's  funds.  From  this  report  it  appears 
^t  the  funded  property  of  the  Society  remains  the  same  as  at  the  last  anni- 
▼ersary,  viz,  £2,650 ;  and  the  value  of  the  furniture  in  the  Society's  house, 
taken  at  the  cost  price,  b  £793.  7$. ;  the  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  is' £190.  8«.  7d.  These  items  comprize  the  assets  of  the  Society.- 
The  receipts  of  the  current  year  are  estimated  at  £1,449.  15«;,  and  the  ex* 
penses  at  £7B5. 10«.  bd.^  leaving  a  probable  surplus  of  £664. 4«.  /(/.;  but  as  this 
mainly  depends  upon  the  recovery  of  arrears  now  due  from  members  of  the 
Society,  it  cannot  be  considered  at  all  certain.  Lieut.  Col.  Blackburne  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  the  auditors,  in  the  examination  of  the  accounts  which 
were  laid  before  them  by  the  treasurer,  received  every  possible  aid  and  fiscillty 
from  that  gentleman,  and  have  found  in  the  accounts  themselves  the  highest 
degree  of  order,  regularity,  and  correctness,  with  the  most  perfect  corre- 
spondence between  the  disbursements  and  the  vouchers. 
'  The  reports  of  the  Council  and  auditors  were  then  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  Council  and  auditors  respectively. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  speech,  the  principal  topic* 
of  which  were  the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  since  the  last  anniver- 
sary by  the  deaths  of  two  of  its  illustrious  Vice-Patrons  and  several  valuable 
members,  among  whom  he  particularly  mentioned  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  and  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  After  an  allusion  to  the  late  conquests  in  the  Burmese 
territory,  which  he  expressed  a  hope  would  prove  an  extendve  and  fruitlul 
field  for  the  researches  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Society  is  directed,  the 
President  concluded  his  address,  of  which  the  above  is  but  a  meagre  outline, 
by  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  conveyed  to  their  Royal  High- 
^lesses  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex,  for  their  having  been  graciously 
pleased  respectively  to  express  their  willingness  to  accept  the  office  of  Vice- 
Patron,  vacant  by  the  deaths  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  and  that  they  be  appointed  Vice-Patrons  accordingly  :  which  was 
unanimously  approved.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted  to  the 
President,  who  returned  thanks :  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also 
voted  respectively  to  the  Director,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Acting 
Secretary. 

The  ballot  being  now  opened,  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.  and  Lieut.  Col.  Coombs 
were  appointed  scrutineers,  and  on  their  examination  of  the  balloting  lists 
being  closed,  they  reported  that  the  following' noblemen  and  gentlemen  wi^e 
withdrawn  from  the  Council,  mz.  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Kingsboroogfa, 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Sullivan,  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  W.  Ainslie,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Col.  J. 
Baillie,  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  H.  St  G.  Tucker,  Esq. ;  and  that  the  following  gen- 
tlemen  were  elected  in  their  place,  dz.  Col.  Sir.R.  Barclay,  H.  Alexander,  Esq., 
B.  G. Babington,  Esq.,  Lieut. Col.  G. Fitzdarence,  J.  Guillemard,  Esq,  Lieut. 
Col.  T.  L.  Lushington,  W.  Marsden,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Trant,  Esq. 

The  only  alteration  in  the  list  of  officers  was  the  substitution  of  Benjamin 
Guy  Babington,  Esq.  M.B.,  as  secretary,  in  the  room  of  Andrew  Macklew, 
Esq.  who  had  kindly  acted  as  secretary  during  the  preceding  year.      . 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  on 
April  7th ;  and  that  there  would  nol  be  a  general  meeting  on  June  ^. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LOHDOIf. 


V0pag9»  0/  DUeoterpf  undertaken  to  complete, 
the  Survey  of  the  Wcrtem  Coest  of  New  Holland. 
IhrCaipL  P.  P.  King,  ILN.    2vob.  8vo.    36a 
*  SIfcatehM  <^f  nrtia,  from  the  Journal!  of  a  Tn- 
Tdlcr  In  the  Baat    tTols.  postSva    18*. 

Femvor  tf.  M.  &  Aland*  to  tks  9md¥Hch  /#. 
Ifltndt,  m  18M^*  for  the  purpoae  of  conveying  the 
Bodlei  of  the  bite  King  and  Queen  to  their  native 
awBtiy.  Capt.  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  fiyroo*  Com- 
mander, 4to.    £2.  St. 

AppmdUM  to  Capt.  PaiTy*a  Seoood  Voyage  of 
DiMOVcry,  contHning  the  Natural '  Hbtory,  &c. 
4U>.   A*kll«.6d. 

VindicUB  HebnOe^Bs  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Scrip- 
tmta.  By  H.  Kurwita,  mithor  of  the  '*  Hebrew 
Tale*.**  dvo.   9$. 

'  Im  Secehia  Attaite  ;  or  the  Rape  of  the  Bucket  i 
■n  Heroi-comtcal  poem,  in  twelve  Cantoa.  Tran»> 
latedikvm  the  Italian  of  Aleiiandro  T^sMrni.  With 
Notes.  By  Jamee  AXklnion«  Eaq.  (of  CalcutU). 
Svobkgva 

SMumtt  omleMer  PBema.  By  David  L.  Richard- 
fOD.   (Diamond  Edition.)    St.  Cd, 

T%0  Zenanat  or,  a  NuwaVt  Leiture  Houn; 
Talea  Oluatratlve  of  Oriental  Life.  By  the  Author 
oC  '*  Faadpnng  Harl«  or  Memoin  of  a  Hfaidoo,** 
Svola.  12mo.    sM«. 

Stnkm  PoptUor  Foetrp,  trandated  Xxj  John 
Bpwrii^    t  voL  ISmob 

In  Me  Pr9$$. 

.  JObra  AfU^r^adm,  containing  portraitt  of  the 
flnert  planu  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea 
fafaoMM*  with  their  Hirtory  and  cultivation.    By 


Mr.  SweeU 
Xji^Mrvteii  Ae  BabrtUf  Zdu^^migtf 


ByProllBiior 


Fonigm  TSfpo/frofhVt  or  an  Encydopeiick  Ac- 
coi|ftt  of  the  Ancient  Remains  to  Aaia,  AMca, 
Binope  (England  excepted),  and  America.  By  the 
lUv.  T.  D.  Foihrt(ke,  M.A.,  6cc 

IVbe  H/bi  Ktpaget,  and  Atntenturea  of  "  Vau- 
Angwj"  beiQg  a  falthftil  Narrative  of  the  Au- 
moK^  real  Life,  and  containing  a  ledet  of  remark- 
able Adventures  of  nooidJnary  kind.    8vOh 

The  scene  of  this  work  lies  in  Asia,  of  which 
tnteresting  part  of  the  globe  this  voluipe  win  con- 
tain many  lively  sketches :  together  with  a  variety 
of  faifiiniiation  connected  with  the  state  of  Socle- 

3,  and  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Opiniont  of 
a  Hindoos  (particularly  of  the  Brahnuuu). 


CALCUTTA. 

AMet  to  AMio-Britona,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
bettering  thair  condition,  in  two  Pamphlets.  2  A*. 
vnr  ouvy. 

^in  App$al  to  Unpr^judieed  Mindt,  ttam  onedoom- 
•d  '<  to  Rot  In  Jail  to  the  day  of  his  death,"  or  a 
Statement  of  Transact  iona  between  Mr.  T.  B. 
awtehoe,  and  Capt.  Geone  Beiham.  4  Rm. 

Theatrff  the  Hindut,  No.  IIL,  containing  the 
Diama  of  '*  Malati  and  Madhava,  or  the  Stolen 
tfanbne,*  tranriaCad  tnm  the  Original  Sanscrit, 
by  hTh.  Wilson,  Esq.    4  At. 

A  hBtUr  to  V%e  Hon.  Sir  Antony  BuOer,  Knt., 
one  of  the  Judges  ci  the  Supreme  Court,  Calcutta, 
$Kk  the  grounds  of  his  judnaent  to  the  caae 
"  Bryoe  «.  Ballard  and  otmn/*  as  renorted  fai  the 
CaJcutta  Journal.  By  the  Reverend  James  Bryce, 
D.D.,  Senior  Cleigyman  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land at  Fort  William.    (Reprinted.)    SUtchcd. 

TUbe  StudrBook,  wontafaslng  Pedigrees  of  Hovms 
bnd  in  -India  t  firoun  the  earliest  aceounts  to  the 
wear  189S  bicluaive.    IS  A«. 

TwelM  Select  VUwt  of  the  Seat  of  War,  includ- 
te  Viam  taken  at  Rangoon,  Cachar*  and  Anda- 
jmanblanda.  ByJ.Orlanon,  Esq.  Oblong  folia 
16  Aa. 

Oharf  4^1iB»«i&an  BiHr,  faichidtag  Amham 
latamd,  from  a  Survey  by  W.  Spiers.    As.  la 


A  peograpMpal  Sketch  of  Me  IIiuwmm  Empire, 
coBMkd  at  the  Otke  of  tha  Surreyor-Genecal  of 


IsidH,  and  pubUahad  wUh  Pennisawn  of  Oovc. 

nent.    Meaauring6ft  9faich.by  3  ft  Sinch.,  co- 

iimfifl,  4BAfc 
A  dtuoduto,  tcducad  frapi  thaedUkm  ptfbUshad 
/itiatie  j9Mm.  V0L.XXIII.  Nq.  IdfS. 


by  peRnisstan  of  Government,  to  which  it  added 

Srtof  Siam  and  the  Delta  of  tlie  Ganges,  towards 
Icutta.    Coloured,  10  At. 

Worke  patrotUzed  bf  Goeemanent,  tit  the  reeommen' 

dation  of  the  Cbuncil  of  the  CoUege  of  Fort^Wil" 

liam^  and  UUdjf  pubHehed,  or  now  pr^^tvingfor 

puhOeatUm : — 

TAe  Futawa  Hamadee,  a  celebrated  work  on 
Mahomedan  law,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  contain- 
ing upwavds  of  900  pages  of  doaely  printed  letter- 
piess.  This  publication  being  hekl  in  high  .ani- 
mation by  Mahomedan  lawyers,  forms  a  very  valu- 
able additkm  to  the  few  good  works  of  the  kind 
that  have  hkherto  been  printed. 

The  Boetaun  of  Saadee,  ivith  a  CommMitarv  on 
tile  text  hi  the  margin  of  eadi  page,  and  a  faml- 
liar  explanation  of  the  words  at  the  bottom  of  it» 
in  easy  Persian,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  are  mera 
beghmers  in  ttie  study  of  the  language,  'o  peruse 
this  well-  known  moral  Poem  without  Die  asaistftnca 
of  a  dictionary. 

Tables  of  the  Arabic  language  prepared  for  pub- 
lication by  C.  T.  Gbiss,  E^.,  of  the  Civil  Service, 
wherein,  as  it  were  In  a  map,  the  whole  system  of 
hiflection  used  in  that  ancient  and  highly  artificial 
tongue,  Is  at  one  view  laid  before  the  reader's  sight, 
ana  cannot  fail  to  have  the  efftct  principally  in- 
tended by  the  editor,  of  enaUing  Persian  studenla 
to  form  thereby  a  clearer  notion  of  the  meaning  or 
Atabic  words,  under  whatever  Aims  they  may 
occur,  in  the  perusal  of  the  Persian  authors. 

The  three  works  above  referred  to  have  been 
printed  at  the  lithographic  press,  and  are  highly 
creditable  In  the  proon  they  aflbrd  of  the  neatMsa, 
c^fcapness,  ei^ltkai,  ana  acouiacy  with  which 
prlntii^  of  the  moat  various  and  alfflcult  kind, 
such  as  that  of  the  Amble  Tables  before  alluded 
to,  \tak  be  executed  at  that  establishment. 

A  CoUeetien  f»f  Vnnmbe  in  eariaae  Languagee^ 
Beonlae,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  Latbti  and 
English,  under  the  title  of  Bhoodureun»  edited  by 
Neelruttun  Huldar,  and  chiefly  dcsigiied  by  hjm 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  flnt-named  of  thosa 
torses,  which,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hither- 
to appeared  in  Bengalee,  and  many  of  the  proverba 
are  expressed  to  it,  the  editor  may  fairly  hope  to 
realiae  his  expectations. 

A  THcHonarv  of  Hindee,  edited  by  Ounga  Pur- 
saud  Sookul,  Bhakha  Pundit  of  the  College,  under 
the  Bupertotendence  of  Capt.  Price,  Professor  of 
that  language,  md  deslgneo  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  dule^  derived  from  Sanscrit,  that  are  uaed 
for  both  colloquial  and  written  purposes  by  the 
Hindoos  of  every  part  of  Hindoostan. 

Work*  in  eotiree  of  publication  under  the  aufhoritp 

of  the  Ciommittea  q^  PubUe  Aufrwcfton,   at  the 

Sduoatian  Preet:— 

In  Santcrit,  The  Mugdabodha,  or  Sanscrit 
Grammar  of  Vopadeva,  to  the  Devanagari  Cha- 
racter, one  vol.,  duodecimo  (printed). 

The  Rhatti  Kavya,  a  Sanskrit  Poon,  lUustra- 
tlve  of  Grammar,  with  a  Commentary.  Svo. 

The  Laghu  Kaumudi,  a  Sanscrit  Grsmmar,  one 
voL  duodedmo. 

Preparing  for  PuhlicaHon. 

The  Leiavati,  or  System  of  Hindu  Arithmetic. 

The  Raghu  Vansa,  a  Sanacrlt  Historical  Poem. 

In  AraHc*    The  Fatawa  Alem^ri. 

In  Portion,  An  Abridgement  of  Selr  Mutakbe- 
TinofGhoIam  Hoseto. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Mujmooa  Shemsl,  or  View 
of  the  Copemican  System  of  Astronomy. 

A  Translation  of  the  Leiavati  and  Bg  Ganlta, 
•or  Htedu  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

PrinHng  at  Btehop**  CoUcge  Preee  for  Ike  Otm- 

mittec' 
A  Persian  TranaUtk>n  of  Bridge'a  Eleiiaenta  of 
Algebra,  by  Mawlavi  Abdoor  Raheem,  edited  by 
the  Reverend  Prtocipal  MIIL 

Ttgeu  prepared  bv  Mr.  Breton  fbr  the  ua$  t^f  Ote 

NeMoe  Medieal  Inelituttaneinee  July  IttS:-- 

In  mnioeekmee,  to  the  Pertlao,  and  Nagiaa 

characters:  ATreatleaon Vacdnation;  adlttDon 

HydroceM;  a  ditto  on  mineral  poi«ons ;  Nostflogl- 

eal  Table ;  nKvencas  to  vafioor  *  —*■ — •*"*  ""-*" 

In  BenmUet  ATwtiyiWi 
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GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

TICB-PKXUDSNT   IV   COUKCIL. 

Farl-lfUliam,  Jug.  4,  1826.— Tbe 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ambertt,  Governor- 
General,  having  nominated  His  Exc. 
General  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Comber- 
mere,  O.C.B.,  to  be  Vice-P^«sident  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  Fort- William,  dur- 
ing the  Governor-General's  absence  from 
the  Presidency,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Combermere  htm  this  day  taken  hU  seat 
accordingly,  under  the  usual  salute  from 
the  ramparts  of  Fort- William. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Vice- 
Ptasident  in  Council. 

C.  LusKiiroTOir,  Chief  Sec.  to  Govt. 


Hie   Right  Hon.   the   Yioe-Fkesident 

has  been  pleased  to  make  the  following 

appointments : — 

CaptF.  H.  DawkJns,  Grenadier  Guaidf*  to  be 
private  leaeurf  to  the  vice-preddaiL 

CapC  Sydney  Cotton,  H.M.'sSd  (BuA)  ngL,  to 
be  militazy  leoetary  to  ditto. 

Lieut  Godfrey  Mundv,  9d  (QueeD*s)  regt.,  and 
Lieut  R.  F.  Dougan,  lOdi  L.C.,  to  be  aUet-de- 
camp  onpenoaal  itaff  of  ditto. 


XQWOIFBAXB  VXSRIHO  THS  UPPXR 
PBOVXMCX8. 

ForU  WSliamf  General  Xhpartment, 
Aug.  4,  1886. — It  havfng  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  government,  that  Europeans 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces in  the  proeecution  of  commercial 
qMculations,  or  for  the  temporary  purpose 
(it  disposing  of  investments  of  goods, 
vrithout  having  obtained  the  previous 
yCTmission  of  government  to  proceed  to 
the  interior,  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 
instructions  will  be  issued  to  the  magi»- 
trates  of  the  several  districts  bordering  on 
tbe  rivers  to  stop  all  Europeans,  whether 
British-bom  subjects  or  otherwise,  and 
Americans,  not  being  in  the  service  of 
His  Majesty,  or  in  die  civil  or  military 
aervice  or  employment  of  the  hon.  Com- 
pany, who  may  be  found  in  the  interior, 
at  a  distance  often  miles  from  the  Piesi. 
.dency,  and  unprovided  with  a  passport. 

Applications  for  passports  are  to  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  to  Go. 
Twnment  in  the  general  department,  and 
are  to  contain  the  following  particulars : — 
1st,  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  person 
applying:  Sd,  time  of  his  arrival  in  India, 
and  whether  with  or  without  a  license 
fimn  the  Court  of  Directore:  Sd,  Uie 
plaoa  or  places  to  iriiich  tbe  indttidual 


may  be  desirous  of  proceeding ;  aild  4thly,* 
the'general  object  of  his  journey. 

By  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  the. 
Ytce -President  in  Council, 

C.  LusHiNQTOM,  Chief  Sec  to  Govt. 

KXLIKP  OP  TEoora. 

Head'Q^ar^ert,CalcuUthJug.96,lS26 
—With  the  sanction  of  government  the- 
following  relief  of  the  troops  will  take 
place: — 

2d  L.  C.  from  Neemuch  to  Muttra. 

3d  ditto  from  Muttra  to  Keiuh. 

5th  ditto  from  Keitah  to  Neemuch. 

H.  M.  ISth  Foot  from  Berhampore  ttf 
Ghazeepore. 

H.  M.  1 4th  Foot  from  Meerut  to  Ber- 
hampore. 

H.  M.  44th  Foot  from  Ghaaeepore  to 
Meerut. 

2d  Europ.  Regt.  from  Cheduba  to  Agra. 
'1st  N.  I.  horn   Gurrawarra  and  Hiis- 
siugabad  to  Delhi. 

8tb  ditto  from  Baitool  to  Bundah. 

16th  ditto  from  Barrsckpore  to  Gor- 
nickpore. 

]7Ui  ditto  from  Bhopalpore  to  Delhi. 

24th  ditto  from  Delhi  to  Bhopalpore. 

27th  ditto  f^m  Dacca  to  Benares. 

29th  ditto  (left  wing)  from  Futtygbnr 
to  Etawa. 

S9th  ditto  firom  Cawnpore  to  Gurra. 
warra  and  Hussingabad. 

45th  ditto  from  Benares  to  Baitool. 

49th  ditto  from  Benares  to  Minapore. 

5  let  ditto  from  Jubblepore  to  Oawn- 
porc. 

59th  ditto  fh>m  Banda  to  Bamckpore. 

61st  ditto  from  Arracan  to  Benares^ 

67th  ditto  fhmi  Arracan  to  Dinapore. 

1st  Extra  N.  I.  fVom  Fultyghur  to  Nee- 
much. 

2d  ditto  from  Cawnpore  to  Futtyghur. ' 

Sd  ditto .  (left  wing)  from  Etawah  to 
Mynpooree. 

4th  ditto  (right  wing)  from  Miraapore 
to  Allahabad. 

5th  ditto  from  Benares  to  Jubblepore.  , 

6th  ditto  from  Dinapore  to  Mully, 
(right  wing)— to  Titalya  (left  wing). 

riONKKB% 

Head^Quarten,  Septr^^  1896. — The 
Comnuuider-in- Chief  is  pleased  to  direct 
that,  in  ftiture,  not  more  than  one  r^- 
mental  captain,  beddes  the  commanding 
officer,  (if  of  that  rank)  shall  ba^rttacbed 
to  the  corps  of  Pioneers. 

No  subaltern  officer  will  he  appointed 
to  the  Pioneers  who  has  not  been  in  Ind& 
four  years,  and  done  regimental  duty  kf 
at  least  three  Teioi. 


J 


IWO 


Athiic  InUUigenee.'-^CgltHUa; 


BKDVCnbv  oi*  locai  oobm. 

ForUWUlianh  Skjfi.  29,  1896.-- The 
Right  Hod.  the  Viee- President  in  council 
haTing  reiiolved  to  reduce  the  4th  or  Di- 
aagepoor  battalion,  the  5th  or  Chumporun 
light  infantry,  the  11th  or  Goruckpoor 
light  infantry,  and  the  12th  or  Rampoorah 
battalion,  these  local  corps  are  to  be  broken 
up  on  the  1st  December  next,  and  the 
native  commissioned,  non-commissioned 
officers,  drummers,  and  privates,  disposed 
of  in  manner  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  aft 
00  early  a  period  subsequent  to  that  date 
OS  they  can  be  relieved  from  their  present 
duties,  by  troops  of  the  line,  under  in- 
atnictions  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
will  be  pleased  to  issue  to  the  offlcen 
commanding  the  divisions  or  districts  In 
Which  these  locals  are  respectively  stationed* 

In  consequence  of  the  displacing  of  in* 
termediate  numbers,  the  local  battalions 
are  to  be  re^numbcared  from  No.  3,  up- 
wards. 

Promotion  and  recruiting  in  provinciaL 
battalions  ore  suspended  until  further 
orders. 

TEHPOKAKV   tlOVKEK  COMPAXIZS. 

Fori-WUliam^  Oct,  6,  1826.^The  ser- 
vices of  the  three  temporary  companies  of 
Pioneers,  embodied  dilefly  at  Chittagong, 
towaids  the  end  of  1824,  and  now  at  Ar- 
racan,  being  no  lonser  required,  their 
reduction  has  been  determined  upon  by 
the  Riflht  Hon.  the  Vice-President  in 
Council. 

IVDULOZKCK  TO  ASSUTAKT  SUAGXOKS. 

ForUWrnUxm^  Oct,  13th  1826.— The 
Rifffat  Hon.  the  Vice-President  in  Coun- 
cil IS  pleased  to  direct,  that  Assistant  Sur- 
geons on  the  Bengal  establishment,  who 
bave  been  appointed  after  the  season  1822^ 
shall  receive  the  additional  pay  of  one  ru- 
pee a  day,  for  the  provision  of  a  Palan- 
queen,  when  doing  duty  with  European 
corps,  without  being  in  receipt  of  the  esta- 
blished allowance  for  the  supply  of  me- 
dicines. 

2;  His  Lordship  in  Council  is  pleased 
Co  extend  the  same  indulgence,  in  similar 
circumstances,  to  Assistant  Surgeons  of 
His  Majesty's  service,  who  have  arrived  in 
Bengal,  since  the  3 1st  of  December  1823. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

JtO^e,  .Mr^HoltMscKensie,  Secrataiy  to  Go- 
vtniarrGsDeral  daring  period  of  his  Lardaliip's 
tour  to  the  Upper  Provtaioei. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stbllng,  Penian  Secretary  to  Oo- 


$fk  Mr.  Edw.  C.  RovtBiliaw,  ssiiitBBt  to  Por- 
tian  Sccrstary  to  Oovemor-GeoaraL 

■    Mr.  CkT.LiabiactoQ.  ditto  dHtOb 

Oct,  S.  Mr.  Geo.  Swlntoo,  eOcistiag  diJsf  secvs- 
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r.  SlwsrdMalDRy,  oflirlsth^  lecretary  to 
flovsmmcnt  in  gcnenl  oepaitiucnt. 

PoHHeat  Departmenit, 
Aug.  its.  Mr.  C.  GazitiD,  Junior  awbtant  toagiat 
to  Govemor-Genersl  in  Saagor  and  Nerbudda  Kr- 
rltoriei. 

Oct.  6.   Lieut.  Byam,  mil.  ettalk  of  Fort  St. 
GeoigB,  an  eztia  aasiit.  to  iwideDt  at  Hyderabad. 

TerrUoriai  D^ta/fmetU. 

Aug,  4.  Mr.  H.  Munday.  salt  agent  for  aoutheta 
diviskmof  Cuttack. 

94.  Mr.  F.  J.  Becfaer,  aaiiataat  to  ooOeotor  of 
Midnapore. 

Oct.  19.  Mr.  C.  Bury,  an  aaristantto  wcretaryto 
fioaxdof  Revenue  in  CcntndProvlnoeB. 


94.  Mr.  H.  T.  PriiMap,  oSclaifav  secBetary  to 


94.    Mr.  J.  G.  Deedes,  

Board  of  Revenue,  Western  Provinces. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Kennsivay,  ditto  dftuk 

Omtmeretal  Department. 

Aug.  17.  Mr.  J.  W.  PaxtoD,  import-warehouse 
keeper. 

Judi^Ua  Departmeni, 

'  Aug.  17.   Mr.  D.  Macfailaa.  Jddge  and  msgis- 
trate  of  Backeigunge. 

'  Mr.  F.  O.  WeUs,  aeoretary  to  dvll  oanamlMldBcr 
at  Dirtily. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Taykir,  regiats  oTCity  Court  at  Mod^- 
shedabad. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jackion,  9d  regliter  of  ZUlah  Court 
atBareilly. 

Sept.  1.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dick,  judge  and  msgifltrate  of 
Fntteiipora> 

Mr.  J.  T.  Rlvas,  register  of  ZiOah  Court  of 
Meetut  and  Joint  magktrate  stationed  atBoohmd- 
ahehur. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Udnjr.  9d  asilat.  to  rcglater  of  Courts 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Niaaraut  Adawhit. 

Mr.  F.  J.  HalUday,  3d  anht  to  ditto  dittos 

Mr.  J.  R.  Colvin,  extra  assist  to  ditto  ditta 
Oct.  ft.  Mr.  N.  J.  HaBied,  adjudge  of  Pxovineial 

Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  DlvislaQof  Moor- 

tbipiiabadi 

Oct.  94.  Mr.  W.  F.  Dldi,  fourth  judge  of  Pkd- 
vindal  Couvti  of  Appeal  aadCirodt  for  dhrldan 
of  BareiUy. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dick>  Judge  and  magistrale  of  Ba- 
relly. 

Mr.H. Graham,  dltloof  Sehanmpore. 

Mr.  R.  Walker,  ditto  of  Futtehpore. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Robertaon,  magistrate  of  Gonick- 
pore. 

Mr.  G.C.  Cheap,  ditto  of  Nuddeah. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 

PROMOTIONS^  &c. 

FM  fWUam,  Jvlv  31,  WK^-Smxgii.  D.  Todd 
and  R.  Williams  to  be  siqterintendlng  suzgeona. 

>    Surg.  G.  Lambe  to  perform  medical  duties  of 
dvil  station  of  Dacca,  v.  Todd  prom. 

^tf«'.  ft— Lieut  J.  S.  Winfield,  dBth  N.I.,  to 
command  Refonned  Bhopsul  Contingent  of  horse 
and  foot;  date 21st  July. 

Capt  J.  Cheape,  coqis  of  engineers,,  to  be  sa- 
perintendant  of  public  works  in  pvovlnce  of  Cut- 
bdit  date 98th  July. 

Cadeta  admitted,  Mr.  H.  Sanders  to  artIL,  and 
pran.  to  9drlleut^— Messrs.  R.  C.  GwatUn.  J.  Do 
Fouhtatn,  and  A.  Do  Fountain  to  in£,  and  proas, 
to  ensigns.— Mr.  Edm.  Trltton  as  an  aasistsuig. 

Surg.  W.  Thomas's  apiA>intBMnt  to  ofllciate  ia 
dep.  superintend,  suxg.  to  South  Eastani  Division 
amiulleo. 

HMd-Quortor*,  Julp  97*  19a6^Em.  F.  Ralsi^ 
to  do  du^  with  7th  N.i.  at  Berhanpora. 

Aug.  9.— Capt  E.  C.  Archer,  41atF.,  eatiaaM- 
■de^camp,  to  be  aid  de  ramp  on  personal  staff  ef 
com.-in-diief. 

Ens.  J.  Baklock  (reoMitly  admitted)  to  do  duty 
with  ft7th  N.I. 

Oonmteund  Enelgtu uppttUUeA  to  do dutg.  Cor- 
nets W.  Keir  and  A.  Campbiil  with  Irt  L.C.  at 

Siittn- 

3X2 


Bt% 


IktMg€nce,^Cvh!uHa^ 


[Ar^fc; 


SultMBAon  (Itaym)  {  W.  H.  Kan,  8th  do.;  IM- 
Uh J  C.  WaUafton,  0th  do.,  Cawnpora^EnaigBi 
J.  .£.  CheaCham  and  H.  Mackanaie,  0th  extra  ST.L 
Dlnapore;  W.'  EdmiTdt.  4Sth  N.I.,  Benarea ;  W. 
MRMtt,  49th  da,  Bourca;  J.  M.  Slmpaoo,  0th 
extra  N.I.,- Benarea ;  A.  Baldentan,  left  whig  4th 
extra  N.I.,  Juanpore;  G.  Nugent,  right  whig 
ditto,  Sllnaporet  R.  Besran,  fiOth  N.I.,  Allah- 
•had ;  J.  C.  Haalock  and  A.  Napier.  SOth  do.,  S«|. 
tanpore  fOude)  j  J.  Mackay  aud  N.  Palmer,  .aoth 
do.,  Cawnnore;  G.  Gordon,  Nth  do..  Lucknowi 
O.  Campbell,  ffth  do..  Mnttia  \  P.  N.  Nlcholaon, 
^h  do.,  Bamckpora;  A.  D.  Coall,  10th  da> 
'Barracfcpoieb 

Superintend.  Surg.  Limond  appofaited  to  Bar- 
hampore  DiTiakm.  ftomSOth  May. 

Lieut.  Hay,  aOth  N.I.,  to  ail  aa  nud.  of  brigade 
M  Aerfaampare  durhig  abaenoe  of   Brig.  M^^ 


Auf,  ii^Gna^  X  King  ranoved  ftom  19th,  nd 
•ppohited  to  OSd  N.I.  at  Benarea. 
_  Aa^t.  surn.  M'Donald  and  M*Lean  to  do  duty 
Mth  depot  or  H.M.I  toopa  at  Chhuurah. 

Cant.  H.  A.  Newton,  66th  N.I.,  to  doduty  with 
lit  Nuaaeree  bat.  at  Sahathoo  hiatead  of  Kudukxa 
locBlhat 

Vort  WUhmm,  Aug,  wZ^thV,J.  Bna.  H.  B. 
Harington  to  be  Ueut.  from  27th  July,  v.  BeDew 


Cadti*  admitted,  Measn.  W.  Cumberland,  W. 
T.  Brigga,  and  O.  A.  S.  Fulkrum  to  hif.,  and 
prom,  to  enaigna^Mr.  C.  LleweUyn  aa  an  aaabt, 

BUIg.  ^ 

LleuL  Fisher,  dep.  aaftiat.  qu.  meat,  gen*,  to  lo- 
•ume  survey  of  Sylnet. 

^w«-.  I&~l8eft  N,h  Ens.  C.  C.  JenUn  to  be  Ueut 
ftomlMth  July,  ▼.  M'Mfllan  dec 

OmI««s  cHftRirtaf.    Mr.  M.  N.  Ogflvy  to  cavalry, 
and  Mr.  H.  Pahner  to  infkntry. 
^^o^tment  of  executive  enghieer  in  Arracaa 

^  Surg.  Oca  Skipton  to  be  a  luperintendlng  lurg. 
onc»tab.lhiml«tAug.  • 

-t  ^J^'&'^i.  ^«*^»  li-^«M*w*  appointed  to 
^,^'    R.C.Gwatkhiwtth  00th  N.lfat  Mee^ 

SiLiiL^;^*^'  3!  <*°-  Wynpooreei  A.  De 
S!?*SS:  i*  ft  vM?^P«« ;  and  J.  De  Ponn- 
tam,  fioth  do,  Allahabad. 

^^^Weut.  A.  Fiaher«  85th  N.U  tpdo  duty  with  Sir- 

-t'J!rtS:*!W«  *«*'«'«' *»*>dM<|(w  A.  C.  Duncan 
iSi^  .V£'  '^  Muttra ;  ^  Morice  with  detach- 
5S2L*"  J'S- \c*'*»P«  proceeding  to  Upper  Pro- 
vtoceaj  E.  T.  Downes  and  C.  &  Onnt  with  9d 
Eufop.  R^.  in  Port  WlUiam. 

-»fi^'J*'7"A"*"**«»'l!  O*  S.  Seton  to  do  duty 
jnth^etachmentoof  H.M.'a  troopa  atChfamtrah 

Aug^Vj.^lj\ea\,  Griffiths  to  act  aa  fa&terp.  and 
qu.mast.  to37th  N.I..  v.  Bellew  dec  *^ 

A«iitt.auig.  H.  Bousfleld  to  aasume  medical 
gwgeofChamparnn  Light  Inf.  at  MuUye;  dated 

to  be  Utotool.  ihom  SSd  Aug.,  v.  Short  dec. 

aii!f  5^.;i?^'  ^"'  A.  P.  Magtonlsa  to  be 
««it.  ftom  7lh  Aug.,  V.  Stewart  dec 

I  #?  S-l'  «F•e^  '•  C.  B.  Parke  to  he  maj., 
i!?S'  R- C.  MacDonald  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp., 

-  ??*^i  ^^'^^  to  ^  IJeut.,  from  S3d  Aug.,  In 
puc.tQTodpitxB. 

Cad§t$  -admtttti,  Mr,  J.  Moove  to  cav.,  toA 
ptwn.  to  comet^Mr.  C.  T.  W.  P.  GaAnd  to  inf., 
and  nrom.  to  .eQa.-~MeaBrB.  E.  T.  Downea  and  J. 
Haidle  aa  aaiJat.  Buzgeooa. 

Bead^iuarten,  Au^.  91 — Asiiat  surg.  C.   S. 
-Grant  app.  to  lat  L.Cn  at  Sultanpore,  Benares, 
^u^.  99.^-iUaist.  Buui.  W.  L.  M'Gregor  and  H. 
-Chapman  to  doduty  with  9d  Eutop.  R^ 


mtig,  J.-  I3>alryiiipie  joated  to 
Riiga.  R.  Metoer  nd  R.  Laugh* 
ton  directed  to  proceed  to  Nuaaeentbad,  and  |iao» 
themaatves  untto  ordaca  of  auperiniand.  aucg.  of 
Western  Divisfam. 

Aug,  Vk^PooHngo,  ^e.  qf  SitpeHntmdUitg  Air* 
MOfM.  Todd  (new  prom.)  to  Barrackbofte ;  WIK 
llama  (new  prop.)  to  Nuasoerahad;  Skipton  t* 
Agra ;  Law  removed  from  Meerut  to  Berfaainpore ; 
Limond  from  Bertiampore  to  Benares;  LaiwBtaC 
from  Benarea  to  Meeroi;  Durham  poaled  t^ 
Allahabad.  .         .    ~ 

6th  L.C.   Lieut  C.  E.  T.  Oldfieid  to  be  Jntciv^ 
ind  qu.  maat.,  v.  Bbdr  who  resigns. 

flMX.f.  Lieut.  W.  Mackintoah  to  be  a^].,  if. 
Jcrviaprom* 

37«A  NA,  Lieut.  H.  Br  HariiHiron  t«  be  htteip^ 
and  quart,  mast.,  v.  Bellow  dec 

40M  N.I.    Lieut  H.  W.  Burt  to  be  a^}.,  v. 
Joneaprom. 

Sd  JMro  N.7.  LieoC  G.  Kiidodl  to  he  hitcqii 
imd  qu.  meat.,  v.  Marshall  prom. 

Tort  Wmamt  Aug,  25.->LIeut.  P.  La  Toudw. 
7th  N.L,  to  be  a  ixiajor  of  brigade,  in  room  or  ' 
Capt  C.  Taylor,  proceeded  lo  Europe  on  ftulon^ 

Surg.  J.  Wataoa  to  be  gar.  auig.  at  ABahite^ 
V.  Sk^too. 

Sept,  1 — TMi  N,l,  Lieut  J.  Aitchlaon  to  be 
capt  of  acomp.,  and  Ens.  J.  De  W.  C.  J.  Moir  to 
he  Ueut,  ftom  S8th  Ai;^,  in  sue  to  Stewart  dec 
Capt^  D.  D.  Anderpop>  S9th  N  J.,  ^  be  a  deS' 
Dty  aaaist  adj.  gen.,  and  Capt  N.  Penny,  1st 
lixtra  N  !.»  to  be  a  nu^or  of  brigade,  in  auc  td 
Park  pram. 


puty 
Extn 


AgtUt,  eurge.  tqitpobUtd  U  Cbril  ttatfefia.  O. 
Carr,  toTipperah;  J.  T.  Pearson,  to  Ramghur^ 
G.  S.  Seton,  to  BuUooah;  E.  T.  Domea^ia 
Bheerbhoom. 

To  be  Ospte,  bv  Brevet,  Lieuts.  W.  W.  Reeak 
60th  N.I. ;  G.  R.  Scott,  artil. ;  Jaa.  Johnaon. 
ditto;  T.  A.  Vanrennen,  ditto ;  F.  C.  RiMb,  SM 
Jf.I.j  Jaa.  Nkholson,  4th  NJ. 

Head-QuarterstAug.  29.—Furruekabad  fVee.fioC 
Lieut  W.  F.  A.  Seymotar;  OBtfa  N.L,  Uf  he  ad|.» 
V.  LaTouche.  , 

Moonhedabad  Proe,  Bat.  Lieut  J.  A.  Fairliaadv 
S8th  N.I.,  to  be  ad).,  v.  Seymour  rem.  to  Fur* 
ruckabad  Prov.  Bat    - 

'   Comet  John  Moore  to  do  duty  wiih  9d  L.C  at 

Muttnu 

Aug,  30.r— Eos.  H.  Palmer  to  do  duty  with  33d 
N.L  at  Nusseerabad. 

Lieut  H.  C.  Talbot.  61st  N.L,  permitted,  at 
hisowniequBBt  to  leaiiBn  acth^  adi)tcy  oflf iMh 
Levy. 

Capt  Mackinlay,  dep.  aaslat  adi.  gen.,  rcQUQved 
from  Presidency  to  cawnpore  dh-.  of  army,  v^ 
-Pariie  prom. 

Capt  La  Tonche,  major  of  brigade  (new  ana.) 
posted  to  Bundiecund  command. 

Sept.  1.— Lieut  Col.  T.  P.  Smith  removed  fhmt 
>d  Europ.  Rest  to  61st  N.L,  and  Lieut  C6L  Tm 
Munay  nom  latter  to  farmer. 

Fort  Wmimth  Sept.  l^Ux.  F.  Mackaaao  ad- 

mltted  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Sept.8.—  Aritnerp,  Br.  Capt  and  lat-Lleut  R. 
C.  Dicfcaon  to  be  capt.,  and  2d-Lie«t  S.  W.  F^»- 
ning  to  be  Ist-Ueut,  Crom  30th  Aug.,  in  sue  to 
Smith  dec 

3M.JfJ.  Ena.A.L..W]lliltAhelleat.fiom4tk 
July,  V.  Colquhoun  dec  ,     .       . 

Capt  PhiUipa,  49th  N.L,  and  Ueut  H.  Go^ 
don,  a6th  da,  to  be  aaaiatants  to  cammJasianeB'hi 
Anacan. 

Heod-Ouartere,  Sept,  4.— Lieut  W.  E.  Hay*  39A 
-N.L,  and  Lieut  M.W.Oihnose^  M  Eiubpw lU«t, 
permitted  toeaidi.  corps. 

Capt  ShuMham,  dep.  aasiat  a4)*  gm.,  peeled  to 
Presidency  Dtvisloa. 

Capt  Andcrmn,  den.  asalet  adi.  mb.  (labal* 
prott.),  posted  to  SithlndDiviiiak       .       7^ 

duty  with  H.M.*s  47th  regt 

fort 


■^ 
< 


w.— cbindfib  an 

alfW.. 
Cape  Jh.  PnmUla,  lit  L^.,  lobiiiutn)«ef 


Wton.  C.  J.  Mt)ninili«,  O.  B.  nnldte,  W.  R.  Unt.,  fiom  nd  Sept.,  h 
Dumnon,  E-  GlftFet,  C  R-  ^rcn,  unt  R.  L(1^> 

e^.  It.— In/iiinv-  Msj-ZahD'SralthiDlKllnt.  So. 

cdL,  1,  Phlpp  mind,  wttb  nak  fcom  sal  Ang.,  t.-  Llant. 


d  Suf .  Corbyn,  t 


L,  Um  3d  HuTli.  •.  C«i 

IIM  K.I.  LlMt  J.  T.  KmnriT  to  1»  nipt  of  .         ***  "'■  ^)f!"-P- 
conp.,  ud  Ob.  T.  OtHdd  to  ballnit.,  tmaiuth 

isn  Kf.  Cqit.  R.  nich  ID  be  mi).,  Lltut.  J. 
W.  Inimii  U  ba  aiN.  cf  ■  mrnr.,  md  Bn*.  C. 
Syn  M  l»  Unit.,  tnm  «M  Auf.,  In  uc  to 


).  WhiM,  Itt  EUn  N.L,  *pp.  10 
as — Lieut.  W.  J.Sin>a»talit*d}.af  R4- 


tonddo.    Sure.  Govui  to  lit  brie.  Hon*  .  -. 

Suia.  W.  FuqulmtaMai  N-l-    hiAg.W.         Bnilgiu  frrcBMly  aimUmt)  fotlal  to  Higfmntt. 

B  u%>  dun  i^th  mti  do.    Shis.  Monrop  H.  C.  RernoMiUUlhN.I.,  M  Bunckom    K. 

■DSdtDMthdo.    Suif .  J.  Ttumpn  rmm  Iimilda,  <M  do..  U  BawiH.     P.  Abbot,  Mb 


uo.,  iBUHMiiiig  IP  jVDDHp™*'  .  A-  nawT,  HHI 
(.  font  ll<»n  Fma  3d  to  3Mi  do.  AaM.  N.l„  u  Stccipon.  F.  A.  Culeloa  39ll|  do.,  M, 
.  D.  H.  oay  to  ut  Nuneene  bU.  Asht.      SoMoponi  (Ouda).    F.a.Beck,  llUido.,  1b Ai- 

"        — "        "^    "    .    sjj„_  3Sd  do.,  «  RdMh.  J.  A. 

--•-   -locKdli^taNtaniidi.' a. 

.  U  Bonckpon.    O.  Cor; 

rhunpcvfr    J.  Dnmmiaiid,  Utta  dik, 

1.    H.A.  Pidut.aeUidrL,  MAfn. 

J.  iTtHD.  71)1  do.,  (t  BatauDpure.   J.  Baldocfc, 
^-       „ _    ■         SMdii..MMt&uon.    A.I>eFoasti>B,>Whdo., 

inpc.l.dHiWliN.f.      nuTjrSrfijnd.  ntb  do-  MBueOtT..  C.  HM. 

rnnurilnruri  uiMn        ._j_  j„y,  j^^  ^  triKkpoie.     Jnlin  D»  FoUB. 

Id.  l«th  do.,  u  Waminbed  C.  Biovd.  I8th 
1.,  atBhutpoI*.  W.  {.amb,  lilt  do.,  procatd- 
r  to  CHWppcb  J.  H.  Le  Feuvn,  loth  do.,  jit 
..emBch.  T.  BeoMI,  Mb  do.,  it  Snin.  J^ 
_!,  Sspf.  U_19d  N.I.  Ciipt.  T.  1.      H.  Fkimr.  tUh  da.,  u  BBnckpon.     G.  W, 

je  nuri.,  Bnv.  Cipt.  uid  Lieut.  F.  C.      Sudn,  snh  do.,  pn«HUii(  to  BuniJtpan,    J. 

Robtita  bacapt.  of  m  Eomp.,  and  Rna.  W.  A.  But-  Ct^oopar,  Nda..alL(KkDaw.  A.  H.  ttHhTtt, 
liitbbellMit..  (mm  tth  Sept..  In  auc.  to  Broad.  SMh  do.,  at  Penaog.  C.  E.  DitIi,  tu  do.,  u 
baotdac.  Baoanh   J.  O.  A.  Hke,  Wb do..  U  KuniuU.   J. 

SHit.tt-«MW,r  BiibW.J.Maitliit6belleut.,  T.  Farguiaoo.  M  E«i»  do.,  u  Futtvn^  E. 
V  t^Koatnnaf.UiP^rtoBlM.  K.  Hume,  HthN.I..  at  Agra.    H.H.Utnd,Wi 

.^^?!^7?n^,!r!r>n.j<k-w»-ia_tu.  E«"  do.,  at  Allahabad.  W.  SL  L.  lAleMI. 
..^^^i>^TraR^.£bS^£^2!!&      ISthN.I..  hiAiiain.     A.  MaataugU.  Bib  Bxin 

•ngiHewalt.  -  '      ceedlii*  to  Dlnapoee.    W.  CumbnlMtd.  llti  do., 

„  .^   ,.     — .«.    !,_.    I.       alKumauL    C  T.  W.  P.  OIBbtd.  W  do.,  at  lUfc 

ireaiHPwtn.  a>^  IA~dM  N.I.  Lieut.  P.  ab.  W.  T.  Brim.  6th  Eim  do.,  mt  MnUra. 
E!"  *?.y  f^-  ''■J',i°'^\'T  .'^J'T!"^  «■  PahM,  MttTKL,  at  ittmnvk  E.  C.  F- 
Bhopaul  Coubiiimt  of  Hone  i  Lieut,  a.  C.  Ana-  Bfumont,  3M  do,,  at  Kdlaik  J.  B.  Lock,  M, 
■lnn|tabeLiitarp.>»lqu.nun.,T.De«&  Europ.  Rep.,  at  Aira.    P.  J.  Chetaw,  Mlh  A.I., 

Lleat.CaLToiob*TeniOTcdhDmMtoGlhL.C,  u  Seeupoie.  J.  Mnlle,  40th  do.,  at  Dliui»& 
■KdLleuLCoL  BachertromlUteTlofonBar.  c.  CUike,  lit  Gnn  do.,  at  Ncomicb.    T .  D. 

Uaitlii,  98th  N.I.,  at  Bamckpora.     O.  Caco; 

Ptri  WiaUntt,  Sfii<.aB~lSth  N.I.    Boa.  W,  H.      inh  do.,  at  Lgodlana.    H.  H.  W.  uth  do.,  ml 
NlebatettalabeUeut.ftoni>01h!iept.,  T.  Mumy      Baltoid.    W.  A.  J.  Mavbi 
dec  M.  J.  LantMca,  asth  do 

2* H^Sfbi!^? J.'  An-      do.,  h!  Aineaib*JohB Batl«,'dM^r!M°^^ 
„    „    ...    ^.^iL^ —    ,       p.  Stawtnid.  gKb  do..  K  An.   IlW.WIb, 


nen,  J.  Butler,  R.  W.  i-aiin,  n.  r.  jam,  ana      om  «>,  •*  •■»«. 
1.  PI(rc7tolii£.aiidproiD.to*ilB»— Hh«.      MUoapcn    f^A,^ 


KD.  toMukiK.— Hh«.  MUoapm    J.  R.  Ftvcr,  nil  do.,  at  Shabjabaa. 

t,  aid  J.^Bmder,  Poea.    J.  E.  Cheatham,  llat  do.,  M  Bhwtpon. 

m  tmm.  iutsi.  ^  naVliailHi   lOlb  do.,  pnnadlu  to  Onuck- 

s^  nJ^Kt^Ki    Hr  c«   «.,>  IKni.  pOT*-    A.  D.  I^ll,  4Ih  do.,  a(  Looi&iia.    A.  N»- 

H-j^to  be  U.S:,t™.  Mfs.pt.,  b.n«.  to  TlJT'tSSSS^l^i^.n^:^ 

"~*  ""•  widni  to  Benana.     W.  Bwilltt.  37th  do.,  at 

UeM.  A. amt,  OdK.I.,  iobacapl.bTbfaiel  aSSfi.     F.  lUleMi,  I»  do.,   pracenUac  lo 

.Aom  IMh  Sept.  Delhi,   a.  R.  P^BeSar,  »hdo.,  at  fiwigor.    O.- 

OMC  a«a^cM.   Mwn.  1.  K.  Sine*.  C-  F.  Caiapbril,  Ud  do,,  at  Sailor. .  G.  Nunit,  Xth 

WhU^k,  H.  D.  MalUand,  T-  WtUue,  C.  W.  do..  Id  CuttKk^     H.  HbAbiI*,  na  do.,  at 


vXfi 


AnaBc  InieWgencej^CaietMa. 


lAniSy 


pore.    N-  Palmer.  A4th  do..   In  Amm.    J-  t.. 


„  SfoMon  17th  do.,  vrooeadlDg  to  DdhL  R. 
Bmtjud.  31st  do.,  at  Neanucli.  W,  Edwaids, 
Uth.do.,  at  Bhurtpocew 

F«r*  mniam,  8^.  Sft—Cipt.  J.  O.  DrraniMod, 
dtp.Mifair  qu.  iDMt.  gen.,  to  tiave  gvuni  oputrol 
od  tupertDtaidance  of  zoadi  in  Sauflor  and  Ncr- 
budda  territories. 

.  Capt.  HntdilBa,  com.  Got.  Qm.*»  eicort  at  Jub- 
bulpora,  and  Lieut.  A.  C.  Bcataon,  9d  N.I..  to 
be  aniat.  superintendanta  of  roads  under  Capt. 
DnimniaDd. 

Assist  suTs.  O.  Carr  posted  to  stetion  of  senior 
tivil  eommlssloDer  and  salt  agent  In  Arracan. 

Ott^iL—Sth  Kxtn  N.J.  Ens.  J.  King  to  belient., 
rom  96th  Sept.  1886,  r.  the  Hon.  W.  Stopleton 
dec. 

Capt  W.  BuiTonghs,  ad  Europ.  Ragt,  to  be 
iort  mU- »t  Allabahad,  r.  Rich  prom. 

LJeut.  A.  Irrlne,  of  enginens,  to  be  «bo»4T* 

aineerofSth  or  AUahabad  Dlv.  of  Public  Worlsa, 
[of  garrison  of  Allahabad,  dcc&c. 

Lieut  O.  Thomson,  of  englneen,  to  be  eKeai- 
tlToeMlneer  In  depaitm.  of  putlk  works  In  dis- 
trict or  Neemndi. 

Lieut  W.  Turner,  S8tb  N.I.,  to  be  capt  by 
basTet  ftom  13th  Aug.  1816. 

Assist  Surg.  G.  Hickmanjpermitted,  at  Ms  own 
wqnart,  tonslgnaerrioeorHoiwComp. 
.  CntH.  James,  flOthN.L,  tooAckteaasopCTi 
InteDdaat  of  cadets  in  Fort  WHUam,  during  ab- 
«cnc«of  Lieut  Kerr,  on  siclc  leave. 

Msssn.  R.  B.  Duncan  soad  T.  B.  Haft  admitted 
on  estab.  aa  MSlst  surgi. 

Vi^  OcD.  O.  H.  Pine  appobited  to  gcnoal  itaff 
of  army. 

'  Bmi-Qtuarten,  Oct,  4.— Brig.  Mi^.  Pomy  app. 
to  Agra  and  Muttra  ftanticr. 

Oct.  B^—RmoMOtofSHMgtUk  J.  R.  Plercy  ftom 
S9th  to  5th  Extra  N.i.  at  JuMNilpone  t  J.  B.  Cheet- 
ham  ttam  Slst  to  11th  N.L,  at  Kumaul ;  W. 
Bartktt  Atom  S7th  to  eath  do.  at  Sandoway  ( Azia- 
can). 

Bntlgtu  potted  to  Rtgimentt.  Q*  B.  Reddie  to 
SOehNTI.,  at  Shi^cbanpore.  E.  Blenkfaisop,  SlsC 
do.,  at  Bhurtppre.  E.  R.  Lyons,  37th  do.,  at  Ba- 
reilly.  W.  Wollastan,  Ji7th  do.,  proceeding  to 
Pertattbgurh  (Oude).  C.  J.  Mainwarfng,  1st  da, 
proceedfig  to  DdhL  R.  Long,  fiSth  dow,  at  Bar- 
rackpore.  W.  R.  Dunmore,  Sfith  do.,  at  Meerut 
B.  darxett,  1st  Extra  N.L,  proceeding  to  Nee- 
much.  T.  M.  Brewer,  39d  N.L,  at  Nusieerabad. 
W.  Lindsay,  10th  do.,  at  Neemuh.  P.  Gordon, 
AM  do.,  at  Chittagong.  O.  W.  Bidiop,  44ch  do., 
at  Dacca.    N.  G.  Mem,  Ifith  do.,  at  AOygurh. 

Oct,  6.^Lieut  Col.  Stark  and  M^J.  Rodber  n- 
moved  ftom  fld  to  1st  brig,  of  horM  artlL,  and 
Lieut  Col.  Falthfiil  and  Ift^f.  Whish  from  1st  to 
2d  brig,  ditto. 

Surg.  Stratton  posted  to  Sd  L.C. 

Oe(.6^~Mih  If.L  Lieut  Angelo,  Interp.  and  qu. 
maat,  and  Lieut.  Leicester,  acy.,  ponnttted  to 
cxdi.  appolntniants. 

Fvri  WmUmh  Oct,  13.— Jf^/tenlvy.  Lieut  CoL  A. 
Hidnrds  to  be  lieut  coL  com.  from  S4th  Sept,  v. 
Lamb  dec  Maj.  Aidi.  Galloway  to  be  Ueut  ooL« 
oom  S4Ch  Sqjit,  ▼.  Richards  prom. 


In  sac  to  Galloway  prom. 

ilstlsf .  MfTM.  appointed  to  CMl  StaMafiA   D.  B. 
Wardlaw  to  Sylhet  {  J.  M.  Brander  to  Tfpperah  i 
and  D.  Butler  to  Ghaaeepore. 
.  Mr.  P.  Shovtreed  admitted  to  InC^,  and  pnn.  to 


Capt  R.  W.  IVmmb,  eMh  N.L,  to  be  agent  for 
fiBmily  money,  and  paymaster  of  nathrapeaaionen 
ai  Baffackpore,  ▼.  Read  dec 

Liettt  P.  Cnigla,  98th  N.L,  to  be  a  den.asslst 
a^gen.  onthlsastablkhment,  ▼.  PogMo. 
Assist  soig.  E.  T.  Downs,  to  perfoim  madkal 


gaaid  Qiwatwi,  Oct,  7.— .Onpaital 
pointed  to  do  dttfpr  wi^  Otrpe.  R.  Rl 
R.  Eiraos,  and  J.  Fmch,  with  Od  N.I.,  at  Be- 
Dares.  Whltaiock,  with  fiTth  do.,  at  Pertaubgurfe 
(Oude).  Wniiama,  with  40th  da,  at  Dhwporet. 
Maitland,  Wallace,  and  Andenon,  with  7th  do., 
at  Berhampoie. 

Oct,  91— Lieut  L.  Vawaadau,  68th  N.I.,  to  be 
9d  in  command  of  Rungpote  Local  Infl 

Capt  T.  Hepwovth,  61st  N.L,  to  oflklafee  as 
aaakv  of  brigaoe  to  tioops  In  Awam<  t.  Marttas 
tnigntdm 

Oct,  lOu— Hi^J.  Gen.  Pine  poated  to  Cawnpece 
division  of  anny. 

M^.  Gen.  Shuldham  to  command  dtviskm  of 
army  on  Sh-hind  frontier. 

E&B.  O.  W.  Bishop  removed  from  44Ui  ngt  to 
ad  Extia  N.I. 

Oct.  18.--Lleut  CoL  Com.  C.  F^Ean, 
trom  68th  to  41st  N.L;   and  Lieut  Cot 
Whitehead  from  41st  to  68th  ditto. 

Lieut  Col.  G.  D.  Heathcoto  removed  from  Mh 
to  60th  N.I.  I  and  Lieut  OoL  Bowyer,  from  jBOdi 
to6Bth  ditto. 

Aisist.  surg.  J.  Menales  app.  to  16th  N.I 

Ens.  E.  Blenkinsop  removed  from  Slst  to  Mth 
legt.  at  his  own  request 

Fort  WmiaMt  Oct,  SS^-Lieut  A.  Kny veCt,  4Mtb 
N.L,  to  be  assist  to  agent  for  timber  at  NavUk* 
pore. 

Assbt  soxg.  R.  B.  Duncan  to  petOjim  madlral 
duties  of  dvil  station  of  Calpea. 

Assist  susrg.  J.  R.  Martin  to  be  91  p 
assist suig.  toPreskUDcy  Gen.  HospitaL 

13fA  NJ.   Ens.  Jak  CampbeO  to  be  lieut. 
aOthSept,  V.  Cra^dec 

BTth  N,L  Ens.  W.  Moultrie  to  belleut,  ▼.  CIttf 
dec,  with  rsnkfirom  94lh  Sept  IgU. 

Aisist  suig.  E.  W.  W.  Raleigh  to  have  medical 
diaige  of  escort  aocompanylqg  Gov.  Gencnl  to 
Upper  Provinces,  during  its  progrssB  on  the  river  f 
dated  14th  Aug. 

Head'Quarlere,  Oet,  16.-^Ut  N.I.  Lieat  J. 
Fliher  to  be  Interp.  and  qu.  mast,  v.  " 


18A  N.L  Lieut  W.  Mbito  to  belntctp.  and  on. 
mast,  v.M'Mflian  dec 

Oct.  17.— Aasist  surg.  Harpor  posted  to  Ramgoib 
Local  Battalion. 

Oct,  18.— Ens.  W.  Kennedy  removed  fkom  3d  to 
9d  Extra  N.L 

.  Oct,  80.— Brigadier  J.  W.  AdanM  to  wnmand 
Muttra  and  Agra  frontier. 

Brigadier  Burnett  to  command  Eastern  froBtlar. 

Capt  Newton,  06th  N.L.  to  be  9d  In  fommwid 
of  1st  Nussereebat. 

Fort  JVmiam,  Oct,  90l— Mr.  C  Onat  adnriHed 
to  cav.,  and  prom,  to  comet 

Oct,  94.— Siixg.  R.  Tytler  rap.  to  5th  N.T.,  and 
Aarist  lurgs.  A.  Murray  and  T.  B.  Heft  directed 
to  place  themselves  under  superintend,  suig.  at 
Bernampote. 

.  Capt  Craigie,  dep.  asilrt.  a<^  gen.»  posted  to 
Meerut  Divfidon. 

BI8  MAJtarr'a  poaccb. 

Read^Quartere,  Aug.  19,  1896.— 3V»  U  Qn|C9.lr 
Broeot  to  Eaet-lndiee  only.  Lieut  G.-O.  Shaw, 
4th  L.  Dr.;  Lieut  W.  Atkinaon,  30th  F. :  Uaut 
CShaw,  Slst  F.;  Lkut  A.  O'Leary,  31st  F.; 
Lieut  O.  Bdl,  4SthF. 

^^tv.  96— Lieut  CoL  Tidy,  14th  F.,  to 

oiaige  of  depot  of  Klni^s  troops  at  Chlnsunh. 

\4aV.)8L— OfpdIafCMMMiraA.  Lieut  and  Brew. 
Capt  J.  M'Denniot,  14th  F.,  to  be  a4J.  {  Capt  J. 
Clarke,  47th  F.,  to  be  paymaat;  Assist  sauTBalv. 
wrii^t  to  be  suig. 

SqK.  8.— Capt  Eliott,  4th  L.D1;,  to  be  maJst; 
a4).  gen.  of  H.M.'t  foices  In  India,  v.  Ueat  CoL 

TMy 


stpciA^nti  ouwbtt  _, 

nb^Ltaut.  W.  Bowdnun,  31b  P.  <  Lkut.  A. 

aiBi.  T7-— Tto  te'dftts.   Llnit.a.  Bdl,  la  F 
LksLD.  B.  O'Brio*  Mtti  F. 


R^OI^^M 


ti¥. 


FURLOUGHS. 


Aaalic  I'KttOigfinte.—Caktiaa.  AIS 

Xta^  D*pM  It  Chm.  penoni  were  coinpMciit  lo  •«»•  ai  Jnitm 
irhoprafcMed  the  Cbn'Mnui  religion. 

"  It  (ppeared  to  hw  Lodsliip  that  ia- 
the  preient  Act  the  leguUlure  bml  tow 
otijeda,  one  of  wbich  wa  that  (be  tcnn 
Briliih  siHijtcts  wbicfa  wu  coiulnjeJ  I» 
•pply  onl  J  to  tboM  penona  »bo  mrs  bom 
ID  England,  and  which  had  M  ki  oomj 
to  believe  that  tha  population  of  thii  coan-' 
try  were  not  all  aubjcd  to  the  Briliib  lav,- 
abould  be  better  underatood.  After  Ihia 
there  could  b«  no  doubt  that  any  pencm 
born  in  Bengal,  Behar,  or  Oriua,  wa> 
liable  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  But  the  main  iwon  of  the  tegialatura 
wa*,  DO  doubt  to  admit  all  perimn  wo 
coniidered,  to  the  priTilege  of  Britiih  mb- 
Jecti.  So  long  as  forty'thne  yean  ago^  if 
was  the  opinion  of  a  committee  in  the 
Home  of  Commona  that  the  use  of  juriea 
in  India  wst  not  dangerous. 

"  Wbatererwa*  the  opinion  of  same  pn^ 
aons,  his  LordAip  thought  it  was  Iheduly 
of  the  Court  to  g4Te  that  effect  to  tl»e  Act 
which  they  considered  wis  the  object  of  tba 
legislature ;  and  he  thought  ihat  tha  Oraod 


MJ.,bftaarBgDt)».  ftKbsaUh. 
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LAW, 
rrazKi  godm,  CWotor  SS,  IS96. 
tbc  charge  dellTered 
St  the  opening  of  the 


benefitand  aecotnmodalion  til 
in  the  Jury  system  had  taken 

**  While  this  Act  adoiitted  many  per- 
sons into  the  prlTilegea  of  British  subjects, 
his  Lordship  thousht  Ibera  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  eilending  it  to  the  natiTes. 
The  first  objection  was  that  they  did  not 
generally  undentand  the  Englidi  lanl 
guage :  and  in  oTil  cases  it  would  be  al- 
most an  impoaaibility  lo  translate  terrnl 
things :  the  speeches  of  coun&el  far 
iustance.  A  judge's  charge,  though  his 
Iiordship  by  no  means  meant  lo  say  that  it 
could  not  be  tTanslalad,  yat,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  be  dona ;  and  it  wm  neceanry 
that  the  nicctie*  of  English  law,  espedallj 
in  caaes  of  maoslaughleT,  should  be  par, 
ticularly  uikdentood  by  a  Jury. 

"  {lis  Lordship  said  he  would  make  if 
a  matler  of  consideration  with  the  oSiceT 
of  the  Court,  lo  nimmon  «uch  persons  ai 
wen  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
a  cue ;  at  all  erenli  he  would  take  care  lo 

proceedings  of  the  Court. 
sible  Ilat  any  diing  could  beso 
to  a  man  a*  the  decision  of  hit  iwelre 
ndgbbourt.  Our  ancestors  had  approred 
of  such  a  system,  and  Mr.  EI[di{niIone  of 
Bombay,  a  gentleman  of  mudicxparienre, 
.  — tl-  had  recommeoded  Its  introduction  among 
"1^     tbeNatiTea." 

We  quota  the  above  passagca  from  the 

Bengal  Hurkam  ;  but  il  is  ilalad  in  lb* 

Gowrnmnif  GamUe    that    this  report    ia 

"  Tery  inaccurate."     T^  last-mentioned 

the  grand     paper  adds  the  following  reflectloni  Dpoo 

-  this  dsy,     this  subject :  - 


wjurr 


«« 


AtUUic  InieUigenc€.*-Caituita^ 


[Afbui 


ban,  to  be  wlioHy  -  iiMpentire.  Hie  ac- 
quiaeioeiit  of  the  English  Unguage  to  gf 
sufficient  extent  for  such  a  purpose,  •» 
confined  to  the  principal  members  of  the 
native  communi^^  and  tbej  certainly  will, 
tfeink  it  neither  an  honour  nor  a*  pleasure 
to  be  placed  in  a  jury  box,  even  with 
European  tradesmen.  Indiyidoal*  of  any 
other  description  are  wholly  out  of  the 
qiMirtion,  as  neither  in  knowledge  nor  in 
cfaaraeter,  are  they  coippetent  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  offences  against  morality; 
•r  lew.  We  .are  disposed  to  think  that  a 
great  mielake  has  been  committed  in  tlie. 
construction  of  this  law  as  applicable  to 
the  nativess  end  that  to  have  rendered 
their  services  beneficially  available,  they 
ahottld  have  been  rendered  eligible  to  the 
grand  jury  especially  :  in  that  situation, 
teir  knowledge  of  their  own  language, 
and  what  is  !<till  more  valuable,  their 
knowledge  of  their  countrymen,  would  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  English 
associates  ;  and  their  co-operation  with  a 
number  of  persons  of  the  Brst  respecta. 
bili^,  would  convert  the  dutv  into  an 
honour,  of  which  they  would  be  fully 
aensibloy  and  would  be  the  most  powerful 
incentive  that  could  be  offered  to  their 
feeling  and  maintaining  a  proportionate 
degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  elevation. 
Tlie  omission,  we  trust,  will  be  rectified 
m  soon  as  opportunitv  may  occur,  as  till 
then,  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  the 
natives  of  India  are  effected  by  its  pro- 
visions." 

October  24. 

The  JKing  v.  fFm.  Ed.  Hall,  Robt, 
Vtraroj  Chas.  Pdole  and  CAfaj.  5^/ ^-Tbis 
was  an  indictment '  charging  the  prisoners 
with  defrauding  Messrs.  Leyborn  and  Co. 
•uctione^rs,  of  a  quantity  of  wine  and 
fpirita,  by  means  of  a  forged  order,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  Maior  Frith.  It 
did. not  appear  what  the  prisoner;}  were; 
they  associated  together.  The  jury  found 
Hall  guilty,  and  acquitted  the  others.   ' 

October  28. 

The  JRng  v.  John  Anthony^  Francisco 
^artmas,  and  Antony  Permind«B.— This 
was  an  indictment  charging  the  prisoners, 
who  are  Portuguese,  with  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  an  English  sailor,  named  Wm. 
Howell,  on  the  26th  September. 

The  murder  took  place  at  a  house  of  ill- 
fame,  to  which  the  deceased  had  resorted. 
He  was  intoxicated,  and  whilst  asleep,  the 
prisoner  Anthony  attacked  him,  and  stabbed 
bim  with  a  knife. 

The  jury  found  Anthony  guilty,  and  ac- 
quitted the  two  others. 

A  technical  difficulty  occurred  in  this 
tMS% :  the  deceased  waa  struck  in  Calcutta, 
\mi  died  in  the  ^eral  hospital,  whidi  was 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 

Coun- 

The  chief  justice  deferred  sentence  till 


the  proper  autfaMnities*  in  Eogkod  coulilr 
be  consulted  on  the  point. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOUR   or  THX   OOVKKXOB,   OBNS&AI.. 

We  extract  the   following  particulara 
from  various  papers  : — 

Lord  Amherst  and  liis  family  left  Bar- 
rackpore  on  the  morning  of  the -5th  Au- 
gust, and  embarked  on  board  the*  tfeet' 
which  got  under  weigh  about  9  o*Clock. 
On  the  8th  they  were  off  Mirzapore,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last ;  and  on  the  Ifith 
the  fleet  bad  reached  Hazrehatty,  a  little 
above  the  debouche  of  the  JelHiiguy  into 
tiie  Ganges.  The  route  was  orig^aliy 
intended  to  be  by  Moorshedabad ;  ^ut  that 
via  Jellingby  was  afterwards  preferred. 
After  entering  into  the  Great  River  frooi 
the  Jellingby,  the  course  led  through  » 
branch  of  the  Bhagirathi,  and  the  boats  pro^n 
ceeded  by  way  of  Sooty,  which  they  p«sed 
on  the  21  St.  The  inundation  was  most 
extensive,  and  the  force  of  the  current 
tremendous,  but  no  serious  accidenta  oc^ 
curred,  and  the  wind  continued  suflicientij 
strong  to  enable  the  vessel  to  make  toler- 
able way  against  tlie  stream.  In  oonae- 
quence  of  the  inundated  state  of  the  coun- 
try, scarcely  any  opportunity  ofllered  of 
going  on  shore  after  coming  to  anchor. 

After  being  detained  for  several  days  at 
Sekri  GuUy,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Bbagulpur 
on  the  evening  of  the  SIst,  where  his 
lordship  remained  till  the  4th  Ssptember. 
On  the  6th  the  foremost  vessels  passed 
Mongbir,  and  reached  Fstna  on  the 
1 4tb.  In  passing  the  rocks  of  CoIgong„  a 
pinnace  of  Lady  Amherst's,  we  understand| 
^ras  in  imminent  danger,  the  goon  break- 
ing and  none  of  the  crew  being  on  boardt 
The  steersman,  assisted  by  a  khidmutgar, 
fortunately  succeeded  in  letting  go  an 
anchor  in  time  to  prevent  her  being  driven 
against  the  rocks.  The  only  person  in  the 
vessel,  we  believe,  was  a  young  lady  of  her 
ladyship's  family,  whose  situation  mturally 
excited  the  most  lively  senmnents  of  alarm 
in  those  who  were  spectators  of  her  danger. 
The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
from  BlMguIpur  to  Monghir,  is  describol 
as  entirely  inundated,  the  rise  of  the  river 
having  been  this  year  unpreoedently  high. 
Hal  f  the  town  of  Monghir  was  under  water. 
and  the  famous  bastion  of  tliefori  was  in  the 
same  predicament.  Hie  whole  trmtt  from 
Sun^gher  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Kumickpoft 
hills  was  one  sheet  of  water,  which  was  the 
case  with  .the  greater  part  .crif  the  lands  in 
the  Bbagulpur  district.  The  injury  done 
to  the  khureef  crop,  must  have  been  very 
extensive  and  serious.  • 

The  GoYemor- General  and  Lady  Am- 
herst landed    amidst    an  immense, oon- 
course  of  spectators,  and  proceeded  to  tbe 
residence  of  Sir  C.  Doyley.     On  tlie  l^ifk 
•his  Lordship  (leld  a  levee,  whicfa  xas  air 

teoded 
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tended  by  alLche  civil  and  mtiitarj  offioen 
of  the  station  and  its  vidoity.  On  tiie 
16th  a  durbar  was  held,  at  which  most  of 
the  principal  aemindan  of  the  proTioce 
of  Behar  and  the  chief  inhabiunta  of 
Fittna  were  present.  Honorary  dresses 
were  distributed  to  native  gentlemen.  Al- 
though the  mornings  wece  hot,  and  the 
attei^nca  nnmerous,  his  Lordship  went 
through  the  fatigue  of  both  oeremoniea 
without  being  sensibly  oppressed.  Lady 
Amherst  had  rscoTered  her  health  mate* 
rially  since  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at 
Fstna,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to  ap- 
pear m- public  Oo  this  acaount  no  large 
atatiaa  parties  were  given,  but  a  nume- 
rous aasembiage  ^k  place  daily,  at  the 
dwelling.of  the  hospitable  entertainers. 

After  a  stay  of  some  days  at  Patna,  the 
party  embarked  for  Benares ;  and  after  a 
tedious  voyage,  owing  to  winds  and 
eurrento,  -they  arrived  at  that  city  on  the 
13th  October.  The  Governor-genera)  and 
Lady  Amherst  landed  in  state  at  Raj  Ghat, 
where  they  were  received  by  -the  principal 
civil  officcirs  of  tlie  station,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  the  house  prepared  for  their  ac- 
oommodation  at  Sccrole,  being  escorted 
bj  a  troop  of  the  body  gnard.  On  the 
day  following  a  levee  was  held  in  the 
morning,  and  a  drawing-room  in  the  even- 
ing, which  were  attended  -by  all  the  civil 
and  military  members  of  the  society  of 
Benaies.  A  durbar  was  held  on  the  I6th« 
The  members  of  the  royal  family  resid- 
ing in  the  city,  the  sons  of  Uie  late  Mirza 
Khorrem  Bukht  and  Mirza  Shcgodeh 
Bukbty  nnd  the  Raja  of  Benares,  were 
admitted  to  a  private  interview,  preceding 
the  public  presentation  of  the  principal 
native  gentlemen,  the  semindars  and  mer- 
chants of  the  city  and  the  vicinity,  who 
were  severally  introduced  to  the  Governor- 
general  by  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Stirling, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Honorary 
dresses  were  conferred  on  the  Raja  of  Be. 
Dares,  on  Raja  Jayprakas  Sinh,  Zemindar 
of  Bhojpor,  Baboo  Siv  Narayan  Sinh,  Ja- 
girdar  of  Sayidpi^,  Gopal  Surun  Sinh  of 
Shahabad,  and  Baboo  Ram  Das  of  Be- 
nares, on  the  son  of  Raja  Kalisankar 
Goaal,  and  on  the  Dewan  of  the  Raja  of 
Benares.  A  kbelat  was  also  sent,  in  the 
osoal  manner,  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Biawembher  Pundit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Go- 
vernor-general  returned  on  board  the 
boats,  and  the  fleet  passing  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  with  a  favourable  but 
gentle  bieese,  the  party  had  an  opportu- 
tunity  of  seeing  the  place  to  the  greateA 
advantage.  Few  places  in  Gangetic  In- 
dia offer  a  more  picturesque  or  imposing 
appeaianee  than  Benares  from  the  river. 
The  1)ank  is  libeil  witli  an  uninterrupted 
mngoof  spadoos  ghats,  and  crowned  with 
on  ulfinite  number  of  small  temples  Ofthe 
moat  alakorato  wovknkanship,  whieb  pre- 
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iaiit  theasaelves  t»  vievr  in  rapid  and  vacied' 

•ucoession..  iStructures  of  more  bulk  andi 
greater  extent,  the  dwellings  of  opulent 
individuals  or  the  domiciles  of  religious 
orders,  occupy  the  intervab  lietween  these 
lighter  .edifices^  and  the  back-ground  ia 
filled  with  a  series  of  lofty  buildingSpt 
rising  tier  above  tier,  and  topped  with 
every  possible  variety  of  pinnacle  and  mi- 
naret. The  whole  is  of  grey  or  red  stone, 
diversified  by  the  variegated  tints  whidi 
time  has  given  to  their  hue.  The  picture 
is  perfect,  without  the  addition  of  human 
figures :  but  when,  as  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  ghats  and  surmounting  edifices 
are  covered  with  a  dense  population, 
dressed  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
colour  and  costume,  a  scene  occurs  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  pencil, 
and  still  more  so  for  description,  to  ren- 
der justice. 

After  passing  the  city,  the  fleet  came  to 
at  Ramnagar,  on  the  opposite  bank,  at  the 
palace  of  the  Raja,  Lord  and  Lady  Am- 
herst having  accepted  an  invitation  to  an 
entertainment  to  be  given  there  in  the  even- 
ing, witli  all  the  splendour  and  display 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  for  which  the 
Raja  of  Benares  is  celebrated.  The  fleet 
was  to  resume  its  progress  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 8tb,  and  it  was  expected  would 
reach  Allahabad  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Thence  the  journey  proceeds  by  land,  and 
the  tents  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
by  the  25th. 

Lord  Amherst  had  suffered  from  fever 
on  the  voyage  ;  and  his  lady,  afler  leaving 
Patna,  sustained  much  inconvenience  from 
the  heat.  Both,  however,  had  much  im- 
proved in  health  and  strength  at  Benares  i 
they  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased 
with  their  reception,  and  with  tlie  objects 
they  saw. 

XXSSXS.  rALMBR  AKO   CO.,    OF  BTDXIVAaAO. 

11)0  Calcutta  papers  contain  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  a  special  general  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  of  the  late  firm  of 
William  Palmer  and  Co.,  of  Hyderabad, 
held  at  their  office  in  tliat  city,  Aug.  21st, 
pursuant  to  public  notice ;  Lieut.  C.  Ar- 
row in  the  chair.  The  statement  of  the 
cash  and  receipts  and  disbursements,  from 
8tli  Sept.  1825  to  17th  Aug.  1826,  repre- 
sents the  former  at  2,59,984  Hyderabad 
rupees,  and  the  latter  at  2,29,589 :  leaving 
cash  in  hand  80,414  Hydera1>ad  rupees, 
besides  1,1.'^,1I9  available  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Hyderabad.'  'I  he  trustees 
state  that  they  are  unable  to  realize  the 
debts  due  to  the  firm,  by  reason  of  the  Re- 
sident not  having  rescinded  the  promulga- 
tion made  at  Hyderabad,  that  the  con- 
tracta  of  the  late  house  were  void  on  the 
ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  interest 
charged,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of 
the  twelve  judges  in  England,  that  the 
controcfa  were  valid.  The  mere  pubKca- 
S  T  tion 
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If  on  of  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  would, 
ihej  obwrre,  be  ineffectual  till  they  were 
promulged  by  autbority  of  tbe  Resident. 
The  trustees  also  complain  of  the  instruc- 
tions sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
the  Resident  regarding  the  affiurs  under 
trust. 

BOW   BAXAa   GAICTISS. 

The  gay  season  has  already  commenced, 
we  learn,  in  peculiar  quarters  of  the  lown. 
In  the  Bow  Bazar,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  days,  there  was  a  kind  of  Alroack*8-in- 
tfae-East  entertainment,  which  collected 
together  all  the  fashionables  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  charming  rerels  of  the  evening,  it 
was  understood,  would  consist  of  a  fancy 
dress  ball  and  supper.  At  an  early  hour 
the  way  was  thronged  with  buggies  and 
palankeens,  and  there  was  a  wild  kind  of 
interest  given  to  the  scene  by  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  pugilistic  excellence,  which 
took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  lead, 
ing  to  the  balUroom.  Whether  this  was 
intended  as  a  part  of  the  entertainment  we 
cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  say.  Dancing 
commenced  as  soon  as  space  could  be 
cleared,  and  in  the  pauses,  whether  excited 
by  the  example  of  the  persons  alluded  to  or 
not,  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess,  there 
were  several  brisk  encounters,  in  which 
tbe  side  arms  of  nature  were  flourished 
with  a  happy  union  of  grace  and  vigour. 
Altogether  tiiere  was  a  kind  of  "  I  bite 
nay  thumb  disposition"  evinced  by  some 
of  the  cavalieia  present,  which  brought  to 
mind  the  chivalric  days  of  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet^ the  Capulets  and  Montagues.  It  is 
inconceivable  what  a  d«^ree  of  uncommon 
spirit  is  given  to  an  entertainment  by  a  lit- 
tle variety  of  this  kind. 

At  a  late  hour  tbe  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  supper.  The 
cold  beef,  the  beer,  the  gin  and  water,  the 
punch,  and  the  other  delicacies,  were  ex- 
cellent, and  did  infinite  credit  to  the  en- 
tertainers.—-/lu/ia  Com,  Oct.  15. 

SUTTKB. 

A  letter  in  the  John  BuU^  dated  Oct.12, 
describes  a  suttee  which  took  place  at  a 
village  about  forty- five  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta. Tbe  deceased  was  a  Brahmin,  se- 
venty-two years  of  age ;  his  two  wives 
(who  were  very  old,  probably  fifty  or  sixty), 
after  bathing,  and  walking  once  round  the 
pile  (being  too  feeble  to  walk  teven  timnt 
the  prescribed  number),  ascended  the  pile, 
and  in  two  minutes  it  was  lighted  by  one 
of  tlie  sons  of  the  deceased :  he  raised  a 
shout,  in  which  tbe  spectators  joined.  The 
ceremonies  were  of  the  kind  usually  ob- 
served at  these  horrid  scenes. 
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aOMJBKV  SIMOS. 

We  find  fiom  the  Nadve 


Papers,  that 


the  warlike  demoiistrations  ioHhe 
have  led  to  no  further  results,  and  that  the 
officers  of  Runjit  Snh*s  army  are  allowed 
to  repair  to  their  respective  dwellings.  Tbe 
setting  in  of  the  rains,  and  tbe  swollen 
state  of  tbe  rivers  of  the  Punjab^  render 
military  operations  at  tbis  season  impracti- 
cable, and  the  Sikh  chieftain  must  have 
been  well  aware  that  this  would  be  the 
case  before  his  troops  could  move ;  and  be 
intended  merely,  in  all  probability,  to 
frighten  tbe  Afghan  governor  into  some 
territorial  or  political  concesvons.  The 
invasion  of  Peshawer  is  now  postponed 
till  the  commencement  of  tbe  cold  season ; 
but  a  variety  of  circumstances  are  likely  to 
intervene  to  prevent  its,  taking  places  at 
least  in  the  life-time  of  the  present  ruler  of 
Lahore.  No  further  notice  occurs  of  the 
departure  of  Sba  Sbuja  from  Ludhiana, 
and  tbe  intelligence  to  that  effect  was  pro- 
probably  inaccurate.— CSatoiito  Govt*  Gau 
Aug*  7. 

XKSIGK   WRIGHT. 

The  report  of  tbe  murder  of  this  oflioer 
in  the  Oude  territories,  stated  in  our  laM^ 
upon  the  credit  of  tbe  Hurkarut  turns  oot 
to  be  untrue.  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  Resident 
at  Lucknow,  has  expostulated  with  tbe 
editor  of  that  paper  upon  the  subject,  in  a 
letter  wherein  he  pronounces  the  state- 
ment **  an  infamous  and  cruel  fals^wod,** 
and  requires  an  apology  from  the  editor  for 
the  highly  disrespectful  remarks  towards 
the  government  of  Oude  with  which  the 
statement  was  followed  up.  A  letter  ftom 
Ensign  Wright,  dated  at  I«ucknow,  de- 
mands tbe  editor's  authority  for  publidiing 
a  report  calculated  to  occasion  distress  and 
anxiety  to  bis  friends  in  Europe.  The 
editor  of  tbe  Hurkaru  states  that  be  de- 
rived the  account  from  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  rank  at  Lucknow ;  he,  however, 
refuses  to  apologize  for  his  remarks. 

These  inaccurate  reports  of  deaths  are 
extremely  injurious. 

CHOWBIBGRXB  THXATBB. 

On  Friday,  October  27,  tbe  Sieepmg 
Draught,  and  the  MUkr  and  Air  Men, 
were  performed  before  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  crowded  audiences  ever  wil- 
nessed  at  this  theatre.  Tbe  pieces  wett 
got  up  in  a  hurry,  which  accounts  for  some 
failures  in  the  scenery  and  machinery. 
Tbe  performers  were  also  ntostly  new  to 
these  boards,  and  allowance  must  be  therew 
fore  made  for  any  little  defecta.  There 
was  no  great  necessity,  however,  for  tbe 
charity  of  the  house,  and  would  have  been 
still  less  if  the  performers  had  made  leM 
frequent  appeals  to  the  prompter.  The 
repiesentative  of  Popolmo  evidently  pos- 
sesses coosidersble  dramatic  talent.  On 
this  occBsloo  it  was  displayed  in  tbe  comic 
lino  vost  aspociaUj,  but  it  is  net  cicla- 
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•lTeljr»  and  ponibly  not  most  decidedly 
huinofx>u8. 

Doctor  Vincoio  is  alto  a  new  performer 
of  great  merit,  and  he  would  be  a  great 
aequiutton  to  the  Chowringhee  boards  in 
this  line  of  character.  He  has  abundant 
•nergy  and  no  want  of  humour,  Mnd  his 
person  and  iroice  are  well  adapted  to  tesiy 
9ld  men. 

Gabriotto,  another  debutant,  hsd  but  lit- 
tle to  do,  but  in  that  ]ittle  exhibited  a 
humour  that  would  turn  to  good  account 
in  a  more  important  part.  Yaldo  and  /?t- 
naldo  were  also  first  appearances ;  the  first 
bad  nothing  to  say,  but  imiuted.  a  dumb 
man  very  creditably ;  and  the  latter  was, 
what  is  much  less  interesting  on  the  stage 
usually  than  any  where  else,  perhaps,  a 
lorer—- he  did  not  seem  to  hare  pined 
much  over  his  passion. 

The  part  of  Bruno  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  Teteran,  who  we  were  happy  to  see  fully 
maintained  the  credit  of  the  old  corps, 
against  the  new  recruits.  To  the  ladies, 
we  presume,  we  must  not  apply  such  an 
epithet  as  we  have  attached  to  Bruno :  but 
they  were  not  debutantes,  and  performed 
with  their  usual  spirit  and  vivacity. 

The  MUler  and  kit  Men  is  so  familiar  to 
a  Calcutta  audience,  that  it  can  scarcely 
continue  to  be  effective.  Incongruities  of 
scenery,  and  mishaps  of  machinery  tended 
still  further  to  impair  its  efficiency  on  the 
occasion,  and  like  the  train  at  the  close,  it 
rather  hung  fire.  The  acting,  however, 
was  as  good  as  we  have  ever  seen  it  in  this 
piece,  and  wanted  nothing  but  scenic 
support. 

idrl  was  undoubtedly  the  best  per- 
aonatioD  of  the  melo-drama,  and  excited 
much  merriment.  Kelmar  was  by  the 
PopoUno  of  the  first  piece,  and  afforded  a 
ikvourable  specimen  of  the  versatility  of 
his  powers.  The  Count  was  a  debutant. 
Ciaudine  was  interesting,  and  Bavina  re- 
spectable^ although  not  quite  aufait  at 
lighting  a  train.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
tardy  explosion  of  this  last  member  of  the 
dram.  pert,  was  not  altogether  the  fault 
of  the  exploder,  and  we  should  recom- 
mend to  the  managers  before  they  repeat 
this  piece,  to  change  their  powder  ma- 
mifacturer.  Every  pistol  was  most  ob- 
stinately mute,  and  the  train  laid  for  the 
mill  *'  wound  its  slow  length  along  "  after 
the  mill  was  blown  up.  If  this  had  gone 
off  as  it  ought,  the^same  might  have  been 
.■aid  of  the  evening's  entertainments. — 
iCeU,  Gov,  Gax^  Oct.  SO. 

BITK   DUX  THBATRK. 

We  understand  that  the  repairs  of  the 
Dum-Dum  theatre  are  nearly  completed, 
and  that  it  will  re-open  early  next  montli. 
The  house  has  undergone  every  necessary 
alteration  awl  considerable  improvement. 
.  The  gallery,  which  was  tha  subject  of  so 
much  annoyance  to  tha  boxes,  is  entirely 


removed,  and  the  pit  much  extended. 
The  theatre  will  consequently  afford  more 
accommodation  than  it  did  before. — Ibid., 
Oct,  23. 

SCHOOLS   rOR  DKAP  ANO   niJlCB. 

We  have  been  informed  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  form  a  school,  attached  to 
the  Serampore  College,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  that.es- 
tablishmeut,  who  was  for  years  connected 
with  the  most  respectable  institution  in 
England  for  the  instruction  of  children 
labouring  under  so  melancholy  an  afflic- 
tion. The  children  of  natives  will  be  in^ 
structed  gratuitously  if  their  protectory 
wish  it,  and  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
understand  (from  the  motion  of  the  lips, 
we  imagine)  language,  either  English  or 
Bengalee.— JSer^.  Hurk.,  Oct,  25. 

XliraOTXMK^  AMONGST  TBI   VATITES. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  gradual  da- 
sir«>  for  improvement  among  tbe  respec- 
table natives  of  Calcutta.  It  is  daily  be- 
coming more  apparent ;  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans  and  their  own  good  sense 
must  shew  the  native  gentlemen  bow  much 
more  creditable  it  is  to  their  taste  aiffi  cha- 
racter to  expend  the  large  fortunes  which 
many  of  them  possess  in  some  more  useful 
way  than  giving  gaudy  nautches,  and 
gorging  all  who  wish  to  visit  them  with 
the  most  expensive  wines  and  richest  de- 
licacies ;  and  exhibiting,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  thankless  crowd,  the  fetes  of 
mountebanks  and  jugglers.  Several  na- 
tive gentlemen,  who  were  in  the  habit  df 
giving  itn  annual  public  feast  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  have  seen  the  folly  of  the 
practice,  and  wisely  discontinued  it ;  and 
they  soon  found  the  benefit  of  their  reso- 
lution, as  they  were  enabled  to  relieve  nu- 
merous fellow  creatures  pining  in  distress, 
and  adorn  their  native  city  with  splendid 
buildings.  Among  others,  the  Baboo 
Dwarkanuth  Tagore  at  present  is  erecting 
a  beautiful  mansion  on  the  Dum  Dum 
road,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  able 
European  architect,  surrounded  by  gar« 
dens  quite  in  the  English  style.— /^id. 

MXUTAKT   aETIRKMSMT   FUKD. 

A  proposal  for  tlie  formation  of  a  fund 
of  the  above  character  has  been  talked  of 
at  Calcutta,  and  a  meeting  of  officers  of 
the  Bengal  army  was  contemplated  to 
take  place  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  16th 
October.  A  notice  to  that  effect  was  in- 
serted in  the  public  papers,  signed  by  the 
Adjutant- General,  Col.  Watson,  which 
stated  that  the  Commander-in-chief  had 
sanctioned  the  calling  of  such  meeting. 
The  object,  it  was  understood,  was  to 
raise  a  fund  by  subscription  to  pro- 
mote Uie  retirement  of  officers,  by  in- 
S  Y  9  creasing 
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crawing  their  allowQucet.  Some  iiiiMi»- 
deratanding,  however,  seems  to  have  exist- 
ed es  to  the  saDction  of  Lord  Combremere, 
who  forbad  the  meeting;  the  project  has 
therefore  failed  for  the  present. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals  in  the  River. 

Sept,  18>  Britannia,  Lamb,  from  the  Cape, 
and  Fkeanmt,  Taylor,  from  London  and  the  Me- 
ditencancan.— 81.  Kmulou*  (atmm-jmcket),  frora 
LondoD.— 22.  Prince  Regent,  Honner,  from  Lon- 
don.—84.  Harriet,  Guthrie,  from  London.— 25. 
ProvUmteet  AnUie,  and  Hope,  Flint,  both  from 
London. — 26.  Venue,  Hogue,  from  London.- 27* 
GBt/cwMa,  Merien,  from  Stockholm.— Oef.  3.  Duke 
^f^  ^dftrd,  Ptmnt,  from  London.— 0.  Meipo- 
MMfM,  Jolmson,  from  London. — 18.  Aom,  >uir- 
quis,  from  London.— 20.  Atia,  Balderston,  and 
tarvbrea  Cattle,  Davrf,  both  from  London.— 21. 
Malcolm,  Eyiest  Ssnift,  Miller;  and  Eliva,  Worth  \ 
all  from  London.— 22.  Fhrentta,  Aldham  ;  Abber' 
ton,  PerdTal ;  Lady  Raffles,  Coxwell  i  and  Mor^ 
lep,  HaUlday,  aU  from  London. 

Departures  y^m  Caleutta. 

Sept.SA.  Eliza,  Mahon,  for  London.— Orf.  7. 
Xmpkratm,  Scott,  for  London.— €.  La  BeUe  Al- 
liance, Hunter,  for  Isle  of  France.— 21.  Provi- 
denee,  Ardlle,  for  Penang.— 28.  Caroline,  Kidaon, 
ftar  London. 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Julp  2.  At  Nuneoabad,  the  lady  of  Capt.  A.  F. 
Richmond,  33d  N.L,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  NusMerabad,  the  lady  of  Major  Onm- 
shaw,  of  artillery,  of  a  ion. 

24.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  J.  M.  Sinclair, 
gsr.  civil  engineer,  of  a  son. 

Aug.  2,  At  Dum-Dttm,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Twemlow,  of  artillery,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  PuttyghuT,  the  lady  of  C.  Blackburn, 
Eail.,  of  a  ion. 

7.  At  Muttza,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Jervit,  5th 
rect.,  of  a  aon. 

9.  At  Dhiapore,  the  lady  of  Edw.  PhilUpt,  Em., 
BUig.»  eth  Extra  N.L,  of  a  aoiv 

—  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  R.  M.  TUghman, 
&q.,  of  a  son. 

10.  AtPatna,  Mn.  J.  Radcllflb,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Rommiieecpore,  Mrs.  C.  Ifanlay*  cMf  a 
daughter. 

li.  At  Agra,  the  ladv  of  O.  Webl^  Esq.,  luig. 
1st  Europ.  Hegt.*  of  a  aauchter. 

12.  Near  Julalabad,  dStrlct  of  Furuckhabad, 
the  lady  of  H.  Bebonati,  Esq.,  Jun.,  indigo-planter, 
of  a  son. 

13.  At  Jemne,  the  lady  of  H.  M.  Piaou,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

Ifi.  At  Popper  Mhow,  near  AllahabBd,  thehuly 
of  Capt.  Parlby,  agent  for  gfmpowder,  of  a  daiiffh- 
ter. 

—  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  the  late  Akac. 
Falconer,  Eaq.,  ot  Befaiaberry,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Jeasore,  Mrs.  D.  Johnson,  of  a  daughter, 
la  At  Berhampore.  the  lady  of  Lieut.  H.  Tem- 
pter, a4J.7th  N.r.,  of  a  son. 

,  2a  At  Patna,  the  lady  of  W.  A.  Princle,  Esq., 
dvll  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  O.  Gomes,  of  a  ion  and  heir. 
91.  Mrs.  O.  H.  Huttmann,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Entally,  Mn.  C.  Dducett,  of  a  son. 

—  AtChandemagore,  Mrs.  P.  Roquet,  of  a  soO. 
S8.  At  Humeerpore,  North  Bundlekhund,  the 

lady  of  M.  AlnsUe,  Esq.,  of  a  dau^ter. 
aa  At  Kidderpore,  Mrs.  A.  Bowte,  of  a  son. 

—  AtCosslpor^  the  lady  of  W.  F.  Clark,  Emi., 
of  a  daughter. 

ja  At  Nagpoor,  Mrs.  Plenrepont  Gardiner,  of 
a  dauniter. 

aa  T-he  lady  of  J.  R.  Best,  Esq.,  dvU  serriea, 
oi  a  son. 


Stpt,  a  AtFuttySjIiur.  Che  lady  of  the  Rev.  W. 

Fraser,  duiplain,  at  a  dauj^ter. 

7.  At  Futtighur,  the  lady  of  Capt  Brandoa, 
let  Extsa  N.L,  of  a  dauRhter. 

9.  At  Burnurah,  dlatnct  of  Pumeah,  Mrs.  G. 
Buckland,  of  a  son. 

la  AtNagpore,  theladyof  R^JeaUns,  Esq., 
resident,  ofadaiMAiter. 

11.  At  Neerouch,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.  J. 
Lewes,  sub^nsist  com.  gen.,  of  a  danghter. 

—  At  Balaaoie.  the  lady  of  John  Becher, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Pumeah,  the  lady  of  B.  R.  Pery,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bellew,  of  a  daughter. 

la  At  Moradabad,  Mrs.  Dorriiwtfni,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Barrackpore,  the  wift  or  Mr.  A.  Pialia' 
rio»  merchant,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  J.  Grocer,  of  a  son. 

14.  The  lady  of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Harfaigton,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  M.  Giabome,  Esq.,  of  a  aon. 

—  At  Moradabad,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Akx.  David- 
son,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  Mrs.  G.  SooCt,  of  a  boo. 

—  The  huly  of  CaoU  H.  Roes.  4adN.L,  of  asoa. 
2a  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wfan* 

berley,  district  chaplain  of  Allahabad,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Moradabad,  the  lady  of  A.  N.  Focde, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Moradabad,  the  lac^  of  Mr.  Tonnodiy, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

21.  The  lady  of  W.  Lhiton,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  A.  C.  Seymour,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. 

s£  Atlshapore  powder- works,  the  lady  of  Mei. 
Galloway,  agent  for  gunpowder,  of  a  dmditer. 

—  At  Silhet,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Fisher,  D.  A. 
Q.  M.  G.t  of  a  daughter. 

2a  The  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Spencer  H.C.'s  maiiBCw 
of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Edm.  Molony,  Esq.,  dvfl 
vice,  of  a  son. 

—  Mn.  J.  Silverton,  of  a  son. 

—  Mn.  M.  De  Roaarlo,  of  a  son. 
24.  At  HIssar,  the  Isdy  of  Capt.  J.  D. 

of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Howrah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Randle*  of  a 
daughter. 

2a  At  Sahurruopore,  the  lady  of  CapC  J.  Bel- 
brow,  of  a  son. 

2a  At  Futtyghur,  the  lady  of  Capt.  D.  Crldi- 
ton,  1st  Extra  N.L,  of  aeon. 

—  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  W.  W.  BM.  Esq.. 
civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

2a  At  Chandenuigore,  the  lady  of  Geo^  Jotaa* 
son,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  C.  Hogg,  Ibq.,  of  a  dau|^ter. 

—  Mn.  J.  Gray,  of  a  son. 


29.  At  Cawnpore^  Mrs.  M.  C.  WHey,  of  ai 
ter. 

—  At  Seebpore*  the  lady  of  Brigade  M^Jor  Car- 
rie, of  a  son. 

—  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  Mefor  Wis. 
Swinton,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Howrah,  the  lady  of  Poynta  Stewstt, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Chaademagore,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Vkmlau^  of 
a  daughter. 

Oct.  1.  At  Banadtpore,  flie  tody  of  Ciqit.  G.  A. 
Vetch,  of  a  son. 

a  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  A.  F.  Hamplon, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Garden  Readi,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  H.Haa- 
ter,  R.N^  of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Kylat,  the  bifly  of  Lieut.  E.  M.  Blair,  of 
a  daughter. 

a  At  Serampore,  the  Udy  of  John  Brown,  Esq« 
of  Tirhoot,  of  a  son. 

a  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hopkins,  of  a  son. 

a  The  lady  of  C^t.  J.  Taylor,  assist  com.  g»«. 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Chsadeniagore,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Pixmeta,  of  a 
daughter. 

a  At  Revelgunge^  the  lady  of  Capt  HeysDsn. 
13th  L.  Drags.,  or  a  daughter. 

—  At  MoQghyr,  the  lady  ef  the  Rev.  W.  MoorSb 
of  a  son. 

10.  At  Bomai^ee  fectory,  Nuddeah,  the  lady  of 
E.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  ^pt  H.  J.  Vardon,  of  asoa. 

—  At  Jenurpore  factory,  Mrs.  H«  V.  libels,  of 

lu' At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  J.  R. 
Elphiasione,  of  a  son. 

la  At 
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.  18.  At  SylhA,  th*  hrff  of  J.  S.  SvUlvn,  lM|., 

'  —  AtGarden Reich,  tbe  lady  of  J.  F.  Sandyt, 
Esq.*  of  a  daughter. 

11.  The  lady  of  CapC  P.  Roy,  of  tbe  country 
■enrice,  of  k  daughter. 

15.  At  Ghaae^KMre.  tbe  lady  of  John  Hunter, 
Biq.,  dTlleervke,  of  a  daughter. 

•-  Mrs.  H.  C.  Watta,  of  aeon. 

le.  At  Kumaul.  the  lAdy  of  Lieut.  F.  Angelo, 
7tb  Light  Cavalry,  of  a  eon. 

18.  At  Patna.  the  lady  of  John  Shum,  Eiq.,  of 
aaon* 

—  At  Barrackpote,  the  lady  of  Lleot.  and  AOj, 
Vlneent,  of  a  ton. 

1ft  Mrk  J.  Thomai^  of  a  daughter. 

—  Bin.  W.  Sbiclair,  of  a  daughter.  ' 

90l  Mn.  H.  W.  Twentyman,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn.  G.  Shcanrood,  of  a  ion. 

SI.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Gavfai  Young,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

fi.  Mb.  C.  Cocnelina,  Jan.,  of  a  daughter. 
^  —  The  lady  of  D.  McN.  LiddeUTleq.,  of  a 
daughter. 

^94.  The  lady  of  Capt.  O.  Story,  Madna  amy, 
of  a  daughter. 

SSi  Mn.  IVSilTa,  wife  of  Mr.  Joeeph  lySilTa, 
late  of  JeHore,  of  a  ion. 

fl&  Mn.  Joseph  Saylgny,  of  aton. 

29.  Mn.  O.  R.  Gardener,  of  a  daughter. 
.  81.  Bin.  C.  Espennfa,  of  a  daughter. 

MAnftlAGXS. 

Mt£.3>  At  BareUly,  H.  Ctoahau,  Biq.,  dvfl 
•errlee,  to  Jane  Augusta,  second  daughter  of  W. 
Covdl,  Esq.,  dvll  service. 

M.  John  Allan,  Esq.,  of  the  Arm  of  Messrs. 
Cumming  and  Co.,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  tbe 
late  R.  Henxies,  E^.,  of  Dabreach,  Perthshire. 

-^  Prancb  Shephee,  Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  me- 
dleal  esUbUshment,  to  Miss  IsabeUa  Allan. 

S4.  At  Burrlaal,  Chas.  Smith,  Esq.,  dvil  ser- 
vice, to  Maria  Jarvls,  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac 
Rove,  Esq. 

—  At  Cawnpore,  Thos.  Morton^  Eaq.,  to  Mn. 
Burrowes. 

9eftm  13.  At  Benares,  Capt.  R.  E.  Chamben, 
9th  L.C.,  to  Ellen,  only  duighier  of  T.  YeU, 

18.  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  ftrm  of  Bum  and  Co.,  to 
MksM.  Smith. 

—  Mr.  O.  Mollis,  of  the  Hbidoo  College,  to 
Miss  M.  Lopes. 

IB.  Mr.  M.  Morrison  to  Mies  M.  A.  Ward. 

IIK  Major  Auriol,  9d  Europ.  R«gt,  to  Mrk  Ir- 
win, widow  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Irwin. 
'  —  At  Berhampore,  Ens.  H.  Morehouse,  H.M.'s 
13th  Lt.  Inf.,  to  Susan,  only  daughter  of  Peter 
Codirsne,  Esq.,  late  senior  member  of  Medical 
Board  of  this  presldaicv. 

-  SI.  At  Cawnpore,  Rich.  Laughtoo,  Esq.,  assist 
eurg.,  to  Mias fe.  E.  Tocckler. 

~  At  Ashngurb,  Lieut.  \l,  Patdi,  5th  Extra 
N.I.,  to  Mrk  Stunner,  rdlct  of  the  late  John 
Stunner,  Esq..  of  Nlxamabad. 

a.  Mr.  W.  PolhUl,  assist,  surveyor,  to  Ann  Ap- 
polonia,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  ^D'Mello. 

23.  At  Benares,  Lieut.  J.  F.  Douglas,  49th 
B.  N.L,  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  Kdly. 

29.  At  Cawnpcxe.  Lieut.  Alex.  Mercer,  Sd  Ex- 
tra N.L,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Smith. 

—  At  Meerut,  Capt.  John  Lnard,  H.M.'s  18th 
^snoen,  to  EllMbetb,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
wm.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  L  Company's 
ssrvlce. 

26.  Lieut  W.  8.  Menteith,  1st  Bxtfa  N.I.,  to 
Sarah  Breviu,  daughterof  Capt  Hamilton,  H.M.'8 
l«Chlancen. 

30.  Mr.  John  Paternoster,  to  Mary  Ann,  ddeat 
daughter  of  W.  Bason,  Esq. 

Oct.  11.  At  fierhainpore.  Dr.  J.  Ilendenon, 
H.M.'s  89th  Foot,  to  Elixabeth,  daughter  of  M. 
Sheridan,  Esq.,  H.M.*s  13th  Lt  InL 

IS.  Mr.  John  Gleeson,  of  Judge  Adv.  General's 
JDesattnvi  to  Mi*.  &.  Lawaon. 

14.  At  Muttra,  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Barrack  Do» 
partmcnt,  to  Miss  E.  Simmons. 

M.  J.  R.  Martin,  Esq.,  of  tbe  Governor-Gen** 
xa]*s  Body  Guard,  to  Jane  Maria,  youngeet  daugh- 
ter of  the  faUe  CoL  John  Paton,  of  the  Bengal 
fsfeHlsliineiit 

.   5^.  Mr.  P.  J.  De  Vine,  to  Mrs.  F.  Ravenacnrft 
•  fla  Mr.W.  Ja<^son,  of  the  NoacoUy  Salt  Agency, 
to  Miss  Mary  Marsack. 


98.  Mr.  M.  Le  Bbne,  toMise  8.  Ofegerv. 

30.  At  the  Cathedral,  Thee.  CampbSi,  Esq.,  to 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  H.  J.  Flenetup,  Eiq., 
late  of  the  Danish  Company's  service. 

31.  The  Rev.  F.  Ooode,  HXI.'s  cliaplabi,  to  Ca- 
roline,  youngest  daughter,  of  T.  DriseoU,  of  Hav- 
oourt  Street,  Dublin,  Esq. 

Nov.  3.  A.  R.  Jacluon,  Esq.,  asdst  marine  mrg., 
lo  Marnret,  second  daughter  of  C.  Patenon,  Esq., 
of  the  Bengal  C.S. 

LoMElf*  At  Meemt,  Capt  E.  Gwatkln,  dep.  pay- 
master at  Meerut,  to  Penelope,  widow  of  Capt 
Alex.  Bannocman,  late  assiat  com.  gen. 


SKATH8. 

Jul^K.  At  Nuaseerabad,  Sophia,  the  lady  of 
Mejor  Gramshaw,  of  artillory. 

^  Ac  Dinapore,  of  apoplocy,  JAaiat  Edw.  Staf- 
find,  sen.  capt  in  H.M.'esist  Foot,  aged  38i 

Aug.  3,  At  Chowrlnghee,  Thos.  Attle^  Esq., 
agedi9. 

4.  At  Agra,  Margaret,  tatfant  daughter  ef  Mrs. 
W.  CampbeU. 

a  At  Cawnpore,  R.  Meroer,  Esq.,  M.D.,  an 
iadstsurg.,  aged  94. 

10.  Atuhaoeepore,  agedoneyear,  Ftands,  the 
eon,  and  on  the  7th  Sept.,  aged  two  years,  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  R.  Barlow,  Esq.,  sen.  ooUectorof 
the  above  district 

14.   Neai(  Kedgeree,  on  board  the  H.C's  pilot 

■set  Msnfy  JfsriAm,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stapleton,  branch 
pilot  and  commander  of  the  above  vcssd,  aged  40; 

17-  At  his  resldcnee  in  tiie  Armenian  churdi,  the 
Rev.  Kalooss  Arratooo,  aged  about  70* 

22.  At  Monghier,  Matilda,  taifiut  daughter  of 


Mr.  T.  Steele,  aged  two  ya 

28.  At  Kidderpore,  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  A. 
Bowieb 

27*  Ellas,  wife  of  Capt  F.  Bean,  of  the  ooun- 
trysea  service. 

28.  AtSaugor,  R.  Macfarhme,  Esq.,  t^^iMmH^ 
assist  surgeon. 

—  At  Nagpoor,  the  infiuit  dao^tcr  of  Lleot. 
W.  Pierrepont  Gardiner. 

—  Capt  Alex.  Stewart,  28th  rgtL  N.L  aged  42. 

29.  Mr.  Henry  Fleming.  Mted  8& 

—  At  Benares,  Lieut  G.  D.  Harvey.  5th  Extra 
N.L 

30.  At  Doomree  indigo  facttny,  of  fever,  An- 
drew Corson,  Esq. 

Sfl^.  3.  At  Midnapore,  K.  A.  Alrd,  Esq. 

—  At  Nagpoor,  Elisabeth  Annabella,  wife  of 
Lieut  W.  Pierrepont  Gardiner,  9d  Madrss  Emop. 
Rcgt,  aged  24. 

4.  On  the  river  Gangee,  near  AHahabnd,  Capt 
C.  Wilson,  H.M.'s  38th  rcgt 

6.  At  Dinapore,  of  UUoos  fever,  Mai.  T.  W. 
Broadbent.  22d  N.L 

—  At  Cawnpore,  Mr.  H.  Duhan. 

7.  At  Ghaaeepore,  Maria , Catherine  you^pert 
draghter  of  R.  Barlow,  Esq. 

9.  Lieut  W.  Senior,  85th  regt  N.L,  aged  98. 

—  At  Bankipore.  Patna,  Mariana,  eklestdaugfa- 
ter  of  Col.  H.  GrifBths,  regulathig  offloer,  Shaha- 


10.  At  Bunisol,  Wm.  Miller,  taifant  eon  of  J. 
Shaw,  Esq. 

12.  At  Chandemagore,  Moos.  J.  B.  A.  Rlgordy, 
aged  72. 

13.  At  Muttra,  Geoi^  Bosanquet,  son  of  Dr.  G. 
Paxtoo,  41st  regt  N.L,  aged  five  montha. 

14.  At  Sulkea,  John  Foster,  Esq.,  aged  88. 

15.  Mr.  J.  MackerUdi,  aged  27. 

17.  Capt  C.  G.  BidweU,  country  service,  aged  30. 

19.  Mr.  H.  Mtnet,  musician,  aged  38. 

90.  At  Barrackpore,  Lieut  W.  Murray,  28th  N.L 

—  At  Patna,  Anne^  second  daughter  of  Dr.  R. 
M.  M.  Thomson. 

21.  Antony,  faifant  son  and  coly  chiU  of  the 
late  Antony  Donett,  Esq.,  aged  ten  montlia. 

—  At  Howrah,  Jos.  Johnston,  Esq.,  aged  4a 

22.  At  Sulkea,  Capt  J.  Price,  5th  Extn  Rsgt, 
and  superintendent  of  buildings  at  Sulkea. 

—  At  Nusseerabad^  Wm.  Scott,  bifant  son  of 
Capt  J.  W.  Ingram.  19th  N.I. 

—  Rose  Ann,  infant  daughter  of  Mn.  J.  P^ 


28.  At  Midnapore,  near  Beriiampon,  A^ 
Chailotte,  lady  of  John  H.  Savl,  Esq.,  of  Oool- 
baria  Indij^  works,  aged  25. 

—  At  the  New  Anchorage,  onboard  the  Dunirm, 
Capt  Jas.  Read,  1st  N.L,  and  luperlntendent  of 
ftiniiy  money  at  Barrackpore. 


In.  Ekipath  Lyall,  aged  40. 


83.  Mrs. 
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29.  Mn.  Pattfon,  wift  of  Mr.  G.  H.  PMiaoo, 
H.C.'»  Bmal  Murine,  iced  96. 

94.  At  Jubbalpore,  Lieut.  CoL  Com.  W.  Ltmis 
GOmmanding  filst  N.I.,  in  his  48th  yeiir. 

—  The  youngest  md  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Heritage, 
H.C.'i  marine.  ^ 

26.  At  Barrackpore,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Wm.  Sta- 
plecon,  MCODd  son  of  Lord  Le  Dcq>encer,  and 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Comber- 
bennere,  oommander-in-chief. 

—  Sarah,  wlfis  of  Mr.  L.  de  Lanougerade,  of 
the  Calcutu  police,  aged  27. 

28.  At  Rungpare^  aged  18,  the  lady  of  Capt 
Ales.  DaTidioD.  13th  N.L,  asaist.  political  agent 
north-eastern  frontier. 

—  Margaret,  the  lady  of  E.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  ma- 
rine paymaster,  aged  2^ 

2a  Mr.  J.  G.  PemgeUy,  of  the  firm  of  PengeUy, 
Mortimer,  and  Co.,  aged  30. 

30l  At  Cuddapah,  Mary,  the  wife  of  J.  Hay, 
Esq.,  aged  SO. 

—  Mr.  John  Jones,  aged  59  years. 

—  At  Garden  Reach,  X.  Irisarri,  Esq.,  aged  S3. 
Oct,  1.  At  Baitool,  James  Day.  filth  son  of 

C»pt.G.  Hicks,  8th  N.L 

—  On  the  river  Ganges,  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lieut  Col.  C.  J.  Doveton,  S8th  N.L 

—  Mr.  J.  U.  Bum,  drowned  wliile  proceeding  to 
Barrackpore,  aged  19. 

—  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  late  penskner  in  H.C.'i 
marine,  agedfil. 

2.  Eleanor,  lady  of  W.  Graham,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Chlttafong,  agedk 

—  Thomas  William,  second  son  of  Mr.  J.  Sil- 
verton,  aged  6  yean. 

3.,  Joaquim  Gracia,  Esq.,  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia  in  SpaJn,  aged  22. 
A.  The  infiint  son  of  Mr.  J.  Gray. 

6.  Mr.  H.  R.  Stout,  H.C.'s  marine,  aged  29. 

7.  Mr.  HynoUte  Setge,  aged  30. 

8.  Mr.  L.  MorriisoD,  chtef  officer  of  the  ship 
Daoid  Clark,  aged  27. 

-—  LouisaGeorglana,agedoneyear,  third  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  R.  M.  M.  Thomion. 

—  At  Bishenath,  in  Assam,  Lieut  Jas.  Craigi^ 
13th  N.L 

—  At  Colgung,  near  Bhaugnlpore,  Maigaret, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  wm.  Fraaer,  chaplain. 

9.  At  Bhaugulpore,  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  in  his 
33d  year. 

10.  The  faifantson  of  Mr.  J.  Silverton. 

13.  Mr.  T.  IVBniyn,  many  yean  examiner  in 
the  Military  Accountant's  Office,  aged  66. 

*  }.*■  .AJ  ^!U*HJ«**"'»  o""  Neemutch,  Lieut  and 
Adj.  John  Wyllie,  Rampoorsh  Local'Bat,  aged  29. 
~  Mn.  Augusta  Emily  HalL 

—  Mrs.  R.  Mabert.  asned  19. 

lA.  Capt  H.  W.  Pridham,  of  the  country  ser- 
▼Ice  affed  ^w- 

—'At  Muttra,  Lieut  F.  Dibdin,  3d  L.C. 

16.  AtCuttack,  Rich.  Becher,  Esq.,  aged  37. 

SI.  At  Rajepoora,  near  Delhi,  Samuel  Shetfoid 
Watson,  eldest  son  of  Capt  S.  Watson,  fiSth  regt, 
aged  two  yean. 

85.  At  Chineurah,  Mr.  C.  S.  Verboon. 

26.  Mr.  E.  Brands,  an  assistant  at  the  PreaUency 
Paymaster's  Officew 

30.  At  Howxah,  the  youngest  chiU  of  Mr.  C  A. 
Fenwick. 


COURTS  MARTIAL. 

MAJOE  FAUMOK,    H.  M.*8  IStH  UGBT 
DRAGOONS. 

Hgad  Quarters,  Calcutta^  19M  jiugutt, 
1826.-' At  a  General  Court  Martial,  held  at 
Bangalore,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1826,  and 
continued  by  adjournments  to  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  Maj.  J.  F.  Patenon,  of 
H.  M.'s  13th  Light  Drags.,  was  arraigned 
on  the  following  charges ;  vis. 

**  For  highly  unomcer-like  and  disre- 
spectful^  conduct  towards  me,  bis  senior 
'officer,  in  the  following  instances  :*' 

1st.  "In  stating,  on  or  about  the  16th 


ioat,  with  a  view  to  the  breach  of  a.  regi- 
mental order,  that  he  had  directed  the  as- 
sembly of  a  regimental  court-martial  for 
the  trial  of  Private  John  Brown,  H.  M.*s 
13th  Drags.,  in  consequence  of  informa-' 
tion  obtained  from  adjutant  Rosser ;  where- 
as the  order  for  the  assembly  of  the  said 
court,  was  issued  before  the  infornnation 
(ftilsely  said  to  have  occasioned  it)  had 
been  communicated  to  him  ;  or  words  to 
the  same  effect." 

2d.  <*  In  evading  repeated  applications 
made  by  me  for  an  eiplanation  of  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  expressed  in  the  first 
charge.*' 

'*  (Siped)     S.  Borsz,  Lieut  Col." 
H.  M.  13th  Drags.  Comg.  Bangalore. 
Bangaltrtre,  20th  Feb,  1 826. 

Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decisions :  *-— 

'*  Tlie  Court  find  the  prisoner,  Lieut 
Col.  Paterson,  H.  M.'s  13th  Light  Drafp. 
guilty  of  the  first  charge,  with  exception 
of  the  word  *'  falsely,"  the  mis-statement 
appearing  to  have  been  inadvertently,  not 
wilfully,  made,  nor  was  it  made  with  a 
view  to  justify  the  breach  of  a  regimental 
order. 

'*  The  Court  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
the  second  charge,  vix.  in  evading  repeat- 
ed applications  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  Boyse, 
C.  B.  for  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  expressed  in  the  first  charge  ; 
such  conduct  being  unofiScer-like  and  dia- 
respectful. 

**  Tlie  Court  having  found  the  prisoner, 
Lieut.  Col.  Paterson,  H.  M.'s  13th  Light 
Drags,  guilty,  as  above  sUted,  which  being 
in  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  do  ten- 
tence  him,  the  said  Lieut.  Col.  PMeraon, 
to  be  reprimanded,  in  such  manner  as  his 
Exc.   die  Com.-in.Chief  may  deem  fit." 

'*  The  Court  re-assembles,  in  obedience 
to  orders.from  his  Exc.  the  Commander-in. 
chief,  as  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  the 
Dep.  Adj.  Gen.H.  M.'s  force,  to  revise 
their  former  sentence. 

Revised  Ojniwm. — The  Court  havmg 
taken  into  mature  delilieration  the  precede 
ing  letter  of  his  Exc.  tlie  Commander-in- 
chief,  feel  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to 
their  former  opinion. 

«  On  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Cour^ 
I  confirm  the  finding  and  the  sentence. 
(Signed)  "  G.T.Walkxk,  Lieut  Gen." 

'^The  reprimand  which  it  is  the  Lieut 
Gen.  Sir  George  Walker's  duty  Iiera  to 
communicate  to  Lieut.  Col.  Paterson,  will, 
he  hopes,  admonish  him  to  be  more  parti- 
cular in  future,  in  all  explanations  requir- 
ed by  his  senior  officer,  and  to  bear  always 
in  mind,  that  however  severe  the  t&ms  in 
which  they  may  be  addressed,  it  is  a  duty 

to 

*  Licut-CoL  Pstenoo's  pramotkm  to  hH  pre- 
sent tank  was  offlciaUy  announced,  subaequntly 
to  these  charges  being  prefbned; 
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U>  the  MrriM  of  hh  country  that  be  is  rapty  the  lame  by  transferring  to  Seijeant 

fulfilling,  and  not  to  be  considered  an  act  Major  Baxter,  monthly,  the  surplus  that 

of  subsenrieucy  to  the  indiriduaL  might  remain  of  the  money  to  be  received 

I  on  account  of  the  troop  contract,  after  dis- 

LXEOT.  B«*wiCK,  H.  M.'s  ISth  uobt  charging  the  cost  of  such  line  articles  as 

DaAOooNs.  might  be  provided  by  the  Serjeant- Major, 

B>nnlof«,  on  the   10th  of   April.    u>d  ?^  mirnic.1  to  h  .  '»*«««.  wd  »ioI.t- 

*~p       r.                                  r  •»       •»  ,„_  jjjg  jpint  of  regironital  orders, 

conunued  by  adjournment    to  thejd  of  » ^  _S  j„  ^^.8        ,    ^          g^ 

w^^i^r.^^^.^/KT^'Kl'n        '^'^   ^^''il  •l^ove  engagement.%ntenKi  into  for  th^ 

^^!  l^*  Light  Drags,  was  arraigned  g^jual  lifuStion  of  hU  debt  to  Seneant- 

on  the  following  charges;  m.  S^^^  Baxter,  and  havingon  the  coSiaiy, 

•«  For  conduct  unbecoming  an   officer  increased  the  same  by  not  paying  even  for 

and  a  gentleman,  m  involving  himself  in  t^e  whole  of  the  line  arUcles  furnished  by 

pecuniary  transactions  with  non-commis-  ^^  troop  SerieantrMajor,  since  the  agrec- 

sioned  officers  under  his  immediate  com-  ment  was  made. 

mand,  calculated  to  weaken  the  ties  of  m  The  whole* of  such  conduct  being  in 

authority  and  respect  which  are  essential  breach  of  the  articles  of  war  and  subver- 

to  the  due  preservation  of  mihtary  dis-  gj^e  of  discipline,   as  especially  set  forth 

cipune :  jn  general  orders  by  the  late  Commander- 

**  In  the  following  instances ;  vise.  in-chief  in   India,    general  the  hon.  Sir 

1st — "  In   having  borrowed    from   a  Edward  Paget,  G.   C.  B.,    and  re-pub- 

Mr.  Cormack,  during  the  month  of  May  lished  at  Madras  on  the  SOth  April,  1824.*' 

last,  through  the  instrumentality  and  upon  «  Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came 

the  security  of  troop  Major  M*Naughton,  to  the  following  decision : 

H.  M.*s  ISth  Dragoons,  the  sum  of  150O  Finding. — "  The  Court  having  maturely 

rupees,  or  thereabout,  upon  the  plea  that  weighed  the  evidence  on  the  prosecution, 

his  commission  was  at  stake,  and  under,  together  with  what  the  prisoner  has  urged 

takin|f  to  repay  the  same  by  stated  speci-  in  bis  defence,  is  of  opinion,  tJtiBi  he,  Lieut, 

fied  mstalments  within  a  ceruin  period,  Berwick,  H.  M*s  13th  Light  Dragoons,  is 

which  engagement  be  did  not  fulfil,  hav-  guilty  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  charge, 

ing,  at  the  expiration  of  the  given  time,  ru.  in  having  borrowed  from  a  Mr.  Cor- 

paid  only  500  rupees,   thereby  rendering  mack,  during  the   month    of   May  last, 

Seijeant  Major  M<Naughton  responsible  through  the  instrumentality  of  troop  Ser. 

for  the  payment  (with  interest)  of  the  re-  jeant-Major  Alex.  M*Naughton,  the  sum 

maioing  part  of  the  debt,  or  in  case  of  of  1500  rupees,  or  thereabouts,   but  do 

failure,    subject  to  the  penalties  of   the  acquit  him  of  all  the  remaining  part  of 

law.  the  charge. 

Sd. — *'  In  having  during  the  month  of  "  The  Court  fully  and  honourably  acquit 

September  last,  borrowed  the  sum  of  2450  the  prisoner  of  the  second  charge, 

rupees,  or  thereabouts,  from  the  said  Ser-  '*  The  Court  fully  and  honourably  acquit 

jeant-Major  Alexander   M'Naughton,   to  the  prisoner  of  tlie  third  charge, 

purehase  a  house    from  Quarter- Master  "  The  Court  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of 

Minchin,    which  house  he  falsely  repr^  that  part  of  the  fourth  cliarge,  visu,  <  In 

sented  for  a  considerable  time  as  his  own  having  borrowed,  on  or  about  the  begin- 

hond  Me  property,   although  he  had  pre-  ning  of  December  last,  from  troop  Ser- 

viously  stipulated,  that  it  was  immediately  jeant-Major  Richard  Baxter,  H.  M.*s  13th 

upon  its  purchase  to  become  the  property  Dragoons,  the  sum   of  1 100  rupees,   or 

of  die  said  Serjeant-Major  M'Naughton,  thereabout,  promising  to  repay  the  same 

and  though  upon   the  title-deeds,   a  le-  by  transferring  to  Serjeant- Major  Baxter, 

SI    tranter    thereof  to    Serjeant-Major  monthly,  the  surplus  that  migiit  remain  of 

'Naughton  is  subscribed  by  Lieut.  Ber.  the  money  to  be  received  on  account  of  the 

wick,  dated   16th  September,    1825,  the  troop  contract,  aAer  discharging  the  cost 

day  following  that  oa  which  he  purchased  of  such  line  articles  as  might  be  provided 

it  froQi  Quarter- Master  Minchin.  by  the  Serjeant- Major;'  but  acquit  him  of 

Sd. — «  In  having  agreed  to  hire  the  said  the  remaining  part  of  die  fourth  charge. 

bouse  from  Serjeant-  Major  M*Naughton  at  «  The  Court  fully  and  honourably  \icquit 

a  monthly  rent  of  twelve  pagodas,  the  terma  the  prisoner  of  the  fiAh  charge. 

of  which  agreement  he  has  not  fulfilled,  "  The  Court  acquit  the  prisoner  of  un- 

being    now  indebted '  to  Serjeant-' Major  gentleman -like     conduct ;      but    having 

M'Naughton,  on  that  account,  in  tlie  sum  found  him  guilty,  as  above  stated,  which 

of  150  rupees,  or  thereabouts.  conduct  being  unbecoming  an  officer,  sub- 

4th.— *<  In  having  borrowed,    on    or  versive  of  discipline,   and  in  breach  of 

about    the   beginning  of  December  last,  the  articles  of  war,  do  sentence  him,  the 

Arom  troop  Seijtent-Major  Richard  Bax-  said  Lieut.  Berwick,  H.  M.*s  13th  Dre- 

ter,  H.  M.*s  18th  Dragoons,  the  sum  of  goons,  to  lose  one  step,  by  being  placed 

1100  rapees,  or  thereabout,  pfomiiiug  to  immediately  below  the  lieutenant  who,  at 

this 
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this  d»fe  ftaocb  n«tt  to  him  inlb^  list  of 
officers  of  H.M.'s  IStii  Dragoons. 

B£m$ed  Jinding' — The  court  having  re- 
assembled for  the  purpose  of  revising  their 
inding  and  sentence,  if  there  should  ap- 
pear grounds  for  so  doing,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  £zc.  the  Commander- 
in^chiefy  as  •  conveyed  in  the  Dep.  Adj^ 
Gcn.*s  letter  of  the  24th  April  last,  do, 
after  mature  deliberation,  abide  by  their 
former  opinion  on  the  first  duu'ge. 

'*  The  Court  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the 
second  charge. 

**  The  Court  abide  by  their  firmtr  opi- 
nion on  the  third  charge. 

"  The  Court  abide  by  their  former  opi- 
nion on  the  fourth  charge. 

<*  The  Court  fully  acquit  the  prisoner  of 
the  fifth  charge. 

<«  IIm  Court  acquit  the  prisoner  of  un- 
gentlcman-like  conduct,  but  having 
found  him  guilty,  as  above  stated,  which 
conduct  being  unbecoming  an  officer,  sub- 
verMve  of  discipline,  and  in  breach  of  the 
articles  of  war,  do  sentence  him,  the  said 
LieuL  Berwick,  H.  M.*s  13th  I>nigoons» 
to  lose  one  step,  by  being  placed  immedi- 
ately  below  the  lieutenant  who,  at  this 
date,  stands  next  to  him  in  the  list  of 
officers  of  H.  M.*s  ISth  Dragoons." 

The  finding  and  sentence  of  the  court 
(as  on  the  last  page)  is  hereby  confirmed. 
(Signed)         «  G.  T.  Wambr," 
**  Lieutenant- General." 


LixuT.  COL*  aovsK,  R.  St.  13th  Lioar 

AEAOOONS. 

At  a. General  Court- Martial,  held  at 
Bangalore  on  the  25th  of  April  1826,  and 
continued  by  adjournments  to  the  9th  of 
May  following,  Lieut.- Col.  Boyse,  13th 
Light  Drags.,  commanding  the  canton- 
ment of  Bangalore,  was  arraigned  on  the 
following  charge,  preferred  against  him 
by  Major- Gen.  Sir  Theophilus  Pritzler, 
K.C.B.  commanding  the  Mysore  division 
of  the  army. 

"  For  disrespect  to  me,  as  the  officer 
commanding  the  division,  in  ^eating  my 
orders  witli  contempt,  by  issuing  a  regi. 
mental  order,  bearing  date  7tli  Feb.  1B26, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  instructions 
conveyed  to  him  personally  by  me  on  that 
day,  before  the  commanding  officer  and 
officers  of  H.  M.*s  13th  Drags.,  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose,  and  in  communi- 
cating the  same  through  the  Adjutant  of 
the  l.Sth  Drags.,  in  direct  and  inimediate 
disobedience  of  those  my  orders.*' 

**  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lieut - 
Col.  Boyse  being  unbecoming  bis  cha- 
nu;ter  as  an  officer,  prejudicial  to  His  Ma^ 
jesty*s  service,  and  subversive  of  all  order* 
and  military  r^u)ation  and  discipline. 
(Signed)  «<  T«ko.  Peitzlbs«  Maj.-Gen. 
Commanding  Mysore  Division.*' 
Bangalore,  \Sth  A  fir,  1826. 


Xftaiic  JnielUgence. — Madrai. 
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Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision  :— 

Opimofu  .'<  The  Court,  having  takea 
into  mature  consideration  the  evidence  on 
the  jirosecution,  together  with  what  Lieut- 
Col.  Boyse,  C.  B*i  has  adduced  in  ftie 
defence,  i&  of  opinion,  that  he,  Lieut.  -Col. 
Boyse.  C.  B.,  H.  M.'s  IStfi  Light  Drsgs.^ 
is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge^ 
and  do  therefore  most  fully  and  most 
honourably  acquit  him  of  all  and  every  part 
thereof." 

The  above  finding  and  sentence  is  con- 
firmed. 

(Signed)     G.  T.  Wauccr,  Lieot.-Gen. 

[We  are  compelled  to  omit  the  remarks 
of  Gen.  Walker  on  these  proceedings, 
owing  to  their  length,  but  we  subjoin 
those  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.] 

Bemarks  by  the  Right  If  on,  the  Common^ 
der-in-Cldef. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  connot  promulgate  to  this 
army  the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing 
general  Courts- Martial,  without  expres- 
sing his  full  concurrence  in  all  the  remarks 
made  upon  them  by  His  £xc,  Sir  G. 
Walker,  and  which  he  has  in  consequence^ 
published  for  general  information. 

The  state  of  relaxed  discipline  into  which 
H.  M.'s  13tb  Light  Drags,  has  been  per* 
mitted  to  lapse,  owing  to  the  unmilitaiy 
dissentions  of  the  senior  officers,  is  truly 
deplorable,  and  after  a  very  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  the  Commander- 
in-chief  is  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  court  now  under 
notice,  are  not  calculated  either  to  re-esta- 
blish  order  in  the  corps  or  support  the 
proud  honour  of  the  army. 

The  subject,  as  regards  the  individual 
officers  who  have  been  brought  to  trial,  is 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  tliat  His  LordaJii^ 
will  refer  it  for  the  decision  of  superior 
authority,  trusting  that,  in  tlie  mean  time, 
a  material  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  pre- 
sidency, for  tlie  restoration  of  dlsciplioQ 
and  order. 

The  general  orders  of  this  army,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  tlie  trial  of  an  offi- 
cer at  Buxar,  by  the  late  Commander-in.'* 
chief,  and  forbidding  an  officer  borrowing 
money  from  a  Non-commissioned  officer 
or  soldier,  are  so  explicit,  so  consonant 
with  the  feelings  of  an  officer  and  a  gen^ 
tleman,  and  so  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  common  sense,  that  his 
Lordship  would  have  supposed  the  neces- 
sity for  offering  any  further  remarks  on 
the  subject  could  never  have  occurred.  I( 
appears,  however^  that  a  Court-Martial 
has  been  convened,  entertaining  diflferen^ 
sentiments,  and  attending  to  what  U  con' 
ddertd  the  law  of  a  part  of  the  qu^tloo, 
has  given  a  judgment,  apparently  without 
attention  to  the  principle  and  substance  of 

the 
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4iie  diaiga  iHiich  mm  niidcr  hs  cootf den- 
tkm.  Lieut.  Berwick  was  found  guilty 
of  hftviiig  borrowed  two  distinct  sums  of 
money  from  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  two  non-oommissioned  officers  of  the 
corps,  one  of  them  the  Serjeant- Major  of 
the  troop  under  his  immeduite  command ; 
upon  these  grare  and  penal  oflfences  an 
•dequaite  sentence  should  haye  been  passed ; 
•— tlie  other  points  on  which  he  was  ac 
quitted,  were  immaterial,  and  by  no  meaas 
ttflfected  the  substance  of  the  charges. 

It  has  caused  serious  concern  to  tfas 
Commander4n-cbief  to  learn,  that  a 
system  of  ^borrowing  money  tram  non. 
commissioned  officers  could  exist  among 
the  oifficers  of  any  corps,  and  he  now 
desires^  that  the  crifficer  commanding  the 
13th  Light  Drags,  will  adopt  measures 
Air  the  futum  prevention  of  so  disgnKoAil 
•  practice. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  tVesi- 
'dent  of  a  Courts  Martial  to  attend  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  ^hich  mav  be 
brought  before  it,  and  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  matter  foreign  to  the  subject 
under  investigation.  Ha<d  thn  duty  been 
Attended  to  in  the  present  case,  much 
tuinecesaary  labour  would  have  been 
spared,  and  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  court  could  not  have  been  .di'verted 
ftom  the  subject  of  their  inquiry. 

As  the  dissentions  amongst  the  officera 
of  tlie  ISth  Light  Drags.,  appear  to  have, 
in  some  measure,  originated  from  the 
relative  situations  of  an  officer  commanding 
a  station  where  hts  regiment  is  quartered, 
and  the  officer  in  the  immediate  command 
of  the  corps,  not  having  been  clearly 
understood,  the  Coifamander-in-chief  takes 
the  opportunity  of  publishing  his  senti- 
ncDts  on  the  matter,  and  desires  that 
they  may  in  future  be  considered  as  the 
■taudiog  order  of  this  army. 

Tim  senior  officer  of  a  corps,  on  being 
appointed  to  command  a  station,  must 
give  up  entirely  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  from  that  time  be  will  not,  as 
f^^ards  its  interior  economy,  consider  it  as 
anore  especially  uoder  his  superintendence 
-than  any  other  corps  in  the  cantonment. 

The  officer  who  succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  corps  will  be  held  responsible, 
in  all  respects,  for  Its  appearance,  good 
eonduct  and  discipline.  The  full  powers 
of  the  commanding  officer  devolve  upon 
bim  with  the  exception  of  altering  any  of 
the  standing  orders  or  known  established 
practices  of  the  regiment,  for  which,  by 
H.  M.*s  reguUtlons,  he  must  obtain  the 
aanction  of  the  senior  and  permanent  com- 
numding  officer. 

The  officer  commanding  the  corps 
should  invariably  consult  the  senior  officer 
feepeeting  the  officers  to  be  recommended 
for  promotion  or  exchange,  and  especially 
on  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  thrift 
-A4|ulMicy:     should    any   differeooe   of 
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Dfnnlon  exist  upon  tu^  pmnts,  it  must  be 
especially  reported  for  tlie  decision  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  or  stated  on  the 
body  of  the  return  which  is  required 
periodically  from  the  officer  commanding 
the  regiment. 

H.  M.*s  regulations  strongly  anjoin 
unanimity  and  good  understanding  to  lie 
maintained  amongst  the  officers  of  a  corps : 
these  feelings  are  essentially  requisite  in 
the  superior  officers,  and  when  they  exist, 
no  difficulty  can  arise  in  carrying  on  the 
duties  of  the  relative  situations  now  al- 
luded ta  Courtesy  will  induce  the  junior 
to  consult  with  the  senior  on  all  importaift 
natters  connected  with  the  regiment; 
whilst  the  senior,  though  freely  giving  his 
apinion,  wUl  see  the  necessity  luid  justioa 
of  leaving  unshackled  the  junior,  who  {s 
individually  responsible  for  the  discipline 
and  good  order  of  the  corps ;  even  should 
.a  dilrafenoe  of  opinion  arise  on  the  altera- 
tion of  a  standing  order,  which  either  may 
oonsider  of  importance,  an  early  reference 
to  the  decision  of  the  general  officer  com- 
manding the  district  will  decide  the  point 
without  any  breech  of  good  feeling  ot 
mutual  confidence. 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in 
the  general  or&r  books,  and  read  at  the 
headof  every  regiment  in  R.  M.*s  service 
in  India. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief^^ 

A.  MACOOMALn, 

Adj.-Gen.  H.  M.*s  Forces  in  ladhw 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENXa 

Aug,  31.  Mr.  Robert  Bayard,  cnllertor  and 
magbtrste  of  Ri^ahmundry. 

Mr.  H.  Gardiner,  ditto  of  Ylsagapstam. 

Mx.  W.  H.  BablngtOB.  Ngbta  to  ZiUah  Court 
of  Salem. 

Sent,  28.  Mr.  E.  Breuneii,  matter  attendant  at 
TdUcheiTy. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  SC  George,  Jvl^  S8,  1896.— Capt.  W.  S. 
Buttanvorth,  asth  N.I.,  to  be  aasiat.  in  ou.  msaU 
gen.'i  depart,  v.  HIghmoor.— Capt.  W.  O.  Page, 
ttth  N.I.,  to  act  aa  anlat.  in  ditto  until  return  of 
Capti  Butterworth  from  fiMreign  icrvioab 

R\fi9Cvrp».  Lieut.  C.  F.  Liardet,  14lh  N.I.,  to 
be  a4).»  v.  TroUope  permitted  io  Ktuxa  to  Eu- 
rope. 

.    2iRiuitp*tUgt.   Lieut.  H.  F.  Baiker  to  be  qo. 
noaat.  and  paym.,  v.  Puget  prom. 

4ad  N.L  Lieut.  E.  C.  Manning  to  besd}.»  v. 
Claiidgepiom. 

h^fbtUrp,  Stn.  Ms}.  W.  JoUIe,  Awn  4th  N.L, 
to  belieut.  ool.,  v.  Pepper  dec. 

Uh  N,L  Sen.  Capt.  B.  Baker  to  be  maj.,  Seri. 
Lieut.  Brev.  Capt-  T.  WalMNi  to  be  capt.  and 
Sen.  Bna.  W.  A.  MQler  to  be  lieut  fai  anc  to 
Jollie  prom. 

Meian.  F.  Hamilton  and  T.  L.  Place  admitted 
10  inf.*  ana  prom,  toenaigns. 

Aug.  1.^-CoL  T.  Bolea,  of  lnf.i  placed  on  alaff 
of  ainiy  of  Fort  St.  George,  awl  appotetcd  to 
ftnm"-"^  Ceded  Dlitrtcts,  v.  Hefwitt  dec 

CoL  A.  Maodowd.  of  inf.,  io  command  HydsN 
fmbad  Sttbsid.  Foroe,  v.  Bolei. 

3  Z  ^^«- 
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Uwt.  CoL  Com.  C.  DeMoo,  40tkr  N  J.»  t6  itom- 

mand  Nagpore  Subsid.  Force,  ▼.  MacdowelL 

Lieut.  Col.  Cora.  T.  Pollok  22d  N.I.,  to  com- 
numd  Light  Field  DIv.  of  Hyderabad  Subtid. 
Force  at  Jaulnah*  v.  Deaoon. 

Lieut.  Col.  Com.  J.  WeWi,  4m  N.I.,  to  com- 
mand field  force  In  Dooab,  v.  PoUok. 

Lieut.  Col.  Com.  J.  D.  GreenhiO,  34th  L.I.,  to 
cOnfionand  Travancora  SubiU.  Force*  v.  Wdriu 

Lieut.  CoL  Com.  E.  Boardman,  4tth  N.L,  to 
command  presidency  cantonment,  v.  Orecnhill. 

Capt.  J.  Sinclair.  29th  N.L,  to  command  Itt 
liat.  {dooeefV,  r.  Crowe  dec. 

Ito%  L.C  Sen.  Cornet  C.  C.  CotOceU  to  be  Uittt.. 
▼•SbaiipinTaUded. 

4/Mi  N.L  Sen.  Em.  W.  R.  A.  Fteaman  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  Wilford  dec. 

Capt.  J.  Low,  17th  N.L,  to  be  poUtical  agent  wt 
Jyepore,  from  9th  June  1896. 

Aug.  4.— a6M  N.L  Sen.  Bm.  J.  Hayae  to  tat 
Ueut.«  V.  Stephemoo  dec. 

Hmi-Qumrtent  Aw.  5,  1896.  —  Bna.  A.  M. 
Vocally  to  do  duty  wfth  35th  N.L 

Aug.  SL^Mai.'  Gen.  J.  Dighton  removed  from 
llth  to  39d  NJ.,  and  Lieut.  CoL  Com.  T.  Stewaft 
(late  prom.)  posted  to  llth  N.L 

BtmwmUmid  PoHtnfa  »/Ueut.Oot$.^I^fimir^ 
C  W.  Snow  fipom  23d  to  lat  N.L  A.  Andrews 
firom  45th  to  49th  do.  B.  B.  Parlby  from  3Uth  to 
19th  da  O.  Cadell  from  0th  to  23d  dou  O.  L. 
Wabab  flrom  36Ch  to  83d  da  H.  W.  Sale  from 
49th  to  35tb  do.  B.  W.  Lee  fkrom  19th  to  llth  do. 
R.  West  from  lAth  to  4fith  do.  Q.  Jackson  tram 
a9th  to  a9d  dob  H.  A.  Puicfaas  tram  17th  to  39lh 
do.  J.  Wight  from  37th  to  4th  do.  J.  Wahab 
tram  33d  to  34th  do.  A.  Grant  tram  4th  to  37ta 
do.  A.BaImainft-omlstto80thdo.  G.  M.  Steuart 
(late  prom.)  pasted  to  17th  do.  M.  Cubbon  (late 
prom.)  to  6tn  do.  W. '  JolUe  (late  ptom.)  to  IStli 
do. 

Fort  St.  Gmrmt  Aug^  B. -^  fotthtga  of  FiM 
(Mker«  ttf  Itmmni  BttmHthment.  Lieut.  Col.  J. 
Nixop  to  Camatlc  Europ.  Vet.  Bat. :  Lieut.  CoL 
5.  Taynton  to  1st  Nat.  Vet.  Bat.;  Lieut.  Col. 
j.  Haaiewood  to  2d  do. ;  Maj.  J.  Simpson  to  3d 
do.  I  Lieut.  CoL  C.  Mandeville  to  4th  do. 

Aug.  11.— Lieut.  Col.  Armstrong,  H.M.'s  Royal 
Rcgt,  to  command  at  BaagAlote. 

18M  N.L  Sen.  Ens.  H.  Green  to  be  Ueut.,  ▼. 
WtaMdec.        .  • 

43if  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  T.  Sharp  to  be  Ueut,  ▼. 
Moor  dee. 

Aug.  l&.->Oapt.  C.  O.  Aires,  18th  N.L,  to  re- 
•ume  hJs  app.  of  maj.  of  brigade  in  centre  dlv.  of 
army. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Walsh  admitted  to  Inf.,  and  prom,  to 
•ign. 

Aug.aa.  Capt  T.  K.  Limond,  3d  L.C..  to  be 
paym.  to  Hyaembad  Sobsld.  Fttce,  t.  Browne 

Capt.  W.  WlWamson,  3d  Lt.  Inf.,  to  be  paym. 
In  Ceded  Dktricta,  v.  Baker  prom. 

.  Lieut.  H.  Power;  3fid  N.L,  to  be  M  astlrt.  to 
miL  auditor  gen. 

-  Capt  H.  Mitchell,  6th  N.L,  to  act  as  paym.  to 
Light  Field  DIv.  of  Hyderabad  Subsid.  Force  at 
'  Jaulkiih,  during  absenceof  Capt  Laurie. 

Aug.  M^Artiileiy.  Sen.  Mii).  W.  M.  Burton  to 
be  lleut  col.,  v.  Mackintosh  ret. ;  Sen.  Capt  J. 
iteidien  to  be  maj^,  V.  WUkinsdki  dec. ;  Sen.  Ist- 
Lieut  W.  S.  Hela  to  be  capt,  v.  Lewis  dee. 

.  6ih  L.C.  Sen.  Lieut  O.  Sandys  to  be  tept.,  and 
Sen.  Comet  J.  Oakely  to  be  lleut.  ▼.  Balmain  ret 
.  Iff  EMirop.R9gt.  San.  Lieut  R.  J.  Chailtoa  to 
be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  F.  H.  Hopper  to  be  Itaut, 
v.  Fenwick  retired. 

46th  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  J.  Benwell  to  be  lleut,  r. 
Mayo  retired. 

Cadeta  admitted.  Menrs.  R.  R.  Hunter  and  H. 
Mmitoamerr  to  artil.,  and  prom,  to  2d.Ueuts.— 
Mr.  W.  H.  Atkinson  to  engineers,  and  proro.  to  9d- 
Uaut--Mennrs.  T.  H.  Woodhoose.  A.  Heywood, 
J.  C.  Fortescue,  R.  Bradstreet,  E.  Hughes.  T. 
Back,  C.  W.  Wi^,  W.  H.  Deanley,  JTrhom: 
SSlP^J^^  fr  Oooton,  G.  PInnock,  T.  W. 
J.  O.  C.  Ftenn,  F.Ouy,  2B.  M.  Kiiiiocb» 


.and  F.  W.  Hunpimys,  totafn  slid  pitmi*  to  tit- 
signs. 

Head-Quarter* t  Aug.  II. — Pottinge  f»  ArHBerf. 
Sd-Lieuta.  H.  Rumsey  to  3d  bat. ;  A.  Beadndl  to 
dd  bat;  U.  H.  Mortbner,  G.  Balfour»  aad  W.  K* 
Lk»yd  to  3d  bat 

Aug.ltim — Ens.  T.'  D.  Roberts  removed  from 
30th  to  36tb  N.L,  and  Ens.  T.  W.  Jooss  tnm  llth 
N.L.  to  1st  Eurep.  Rcgt 

Aug.  18.— iAasist.aurg.  J.  Kdman  removed  from 
S7th,  and  posted  to  36th  N.L 

'    Ens.  J.  J.  G.  Congdon  removed  from  Sd  to  46t& 
N.I. 

Aug,  S3.~R0^jiarifiMt  and  AtsMiigt  •/  CbrwsCiL 
J^  A.  Humflkeys  to  8th  L.C.  J.  Whfetler,  6Ui  do.- 
H.  Fraser;  Gth  do.  J.  K.  Macdonald,  8th  do.  P. 
T.  Cherry,  4lh  do.  F.  P.  French,  6th  do.  C.  C. 
Fenen,  7Ui  do.   J.  M.  Macdonald  gth  do. 

Re-peeHiun  and  AMftog*  9f  Bmimu.  W.  H. 
Yarde  to  U  Europ.  Regt  C.  W.  Burdett,  41st 
N.L  J.  Bower,  ^Sth  do.  H.  Harriott,  39lh  do. 
J.  A.  Macartney,  38th  do.  A.  Barker.  a3d  da 
W.  Buckley.  18th  da  J.  H.  Robley,  43d  da  W. 
FYte,  4901  da  D.  Blrley,  27th  do.  t1.  Prltdurd, 
aOi  da  H.  A.  Kcimedy,  Uth  da  A.  B.  John- 
ston, 46Ch  da  R.  Taylor  llth  da  T.  L.  Plaift 
44th  da  .  F.  Hamiltont  2d  Europ.  Regt  Job. 
Martyr,  86th  N.L  John  WilUnson,  SSth  da  C. 
H«  Warren,  asth  da  T.  M'Goun,  6th  da  A.  M. 
M'CaUy.  28th  da  T.  W.  Cooke,  83d  do.  J.  E. 
Hughes,  47tfa  da  T.  H.  HuU,  let  Europ.  I^t 
W.  G.  Yantaf  9d  or  P.  L.L  R.  Gordon,  37ui 
N.L  E.  Hughes,  39th  da  J.  C,  Fgrtescueb  l«t 
da  T.  H.  Woodhouse,  26th  da  C.  W.  Walker, 
S9th  da  A.  Heywood,  IMh  da  D.  Hayes,  Sfth 
da  J.  Thomson.  Mh  da  T.  Back,  9d  Ida  R. 
Bradstreet,  SSd  do.  W.  H.  Deanly,  18th  da  j. 
v.  Wilkinson,  9th  do.  T.  J.  Ryves,  43d  da  H. 
Wilson,  31SK  da  P.  Penny,  7th  da  H.  O.  Mar- 
shaU,  4Sd  da  J.  W.  Nixon.  17th  da  J.  E.  Glynn. 
4th  do.  '  G.  A.  Tulloch.  45th  da  C.  A.  BuUer, 
21st  do.  N.  Spence,  24th  da  J.  M.  Madden,  97th 
da  J.  Wright,  19th  da  J.  S.  GseemvelL  48th 
da  W.  N.  Fortescue.  8th  do.  E.  L.  Dusn^ 
20th  da  B.  Pogson,  29d  da  H.  R.  Dardis,  13Cn 
da  J.  Cannan.  14th  da  W.  H.  PIgott,  46th  da 
H.  J.  WiUins,  30th  da    A.  R.  Rose,  60th  da 

Aug.  26.— PoaejftM  f^  CorntA*  and  Auuns.  CaB> 
net  R.  Taylor  to  2a  L.C.— Ensigns  JR.  MTRhdodk 
to34thorC.L.L  O.  Pfamock,  I9th  N.L  J.  a 
C.  Fanan,  llth  da  T.  W.  Steele,  .40lh  da  F> 
W.  Humphreys,  44th  da  F.  Gray,  2d  Europ. 
R^gt 

Lieut  E.  Amslndc  i«mov«d  fleom  1st  to  2d  hrl- 
fade  horse  artillery,,  and  Lieut  A.  G.  Hyslontem 

2d  to  1st  brigade  ditta 

A%^f.  W.r-€>imHt  and  Snngm  appointed  to  do 
dutv.  Comeu  H.  S.  Waters  and  B.  S«  SuBiTatt, 
with  3d  L.C.-.Ensign«  J.  S.  Moore  with  2d  Sxtm 
Regt  W.  Cantis,  6th  N.L  J.  Stewart,  4M  da 
T.  S.  Wflson.  2d  Extra  Regt  F.  Gottreux,  6th 
N.L  O.  Reade,  42d  da  E*  W.  Kenworthy,  A. 
S.  Gore.  P.  A.  S.  Powys.  and  J.  Kemptboraa.  H 
Extra  R^  J.  Halp&i  and  G.  Ualpln  26th  N.L 
Jackson,  2d  Extra  Regt 

Augi  31.-^llamoMJI».  Lievtt  J.  T.  Ashtan  fVoHi 
8d  to  4th  bat  arUL ;  Suig.  J.  T.  Conmn  Aom  7fch 
L.C.  to  2d  N.L,  and  Hurg.  R.  Neilson  ftom  latter 
to  former ;  Ens.  T.  W.  Steele  tram  40th  to  16th 

S»r.  2.— RemomOf.  Ens.  F.GjBayfhm  2d  Boron. 
R<«t.  to  36th  N.Lt  Ens.  G.  A.  Tulk>ch.  tram4S& 
to  33d  N.I ;  Com.  J.  M.  Macdonald  tram  6th  to 
1st  L.C.>  Ens.  J.  M.  Madden  from  97th  to  481 
N.L  ;  Ens.  R.  Bmdstreet  Itom 33d  to  STth  dittos 
Ens.  J.  Wright  flrom  19th  to  6th  dltta 


Fort  St,  George,  Aug,  99.— CMM*  nArtWad. 
Messrs.  a  S.  Sullivan,  H.  S.  Watos*  and  L. 
Moore  to  cav.,.and  prom,  to  coniets.—Mcsats.  G. 
Reade,  E.  W.  Kenworthy.  A.  S.  Gore,  P.  A.  9L 
Powys,  J.  Stewart,  J.  Kempthome,  J.  S.  Moon^ 
W.  Cantis,  F.  Gottreux,  T.  S.  WUsoif.  J.  HaL 
pte^  H.  JadLson  and  O.  Halphi,  to  inf.,  and  prom. 


Capt  J.  Howison,  6th  N.L,  Tfr«dmltt#d  onea- 
tab. 

Lieut.  V.  Mathlas,  14th  N.L,  to  have  rank  oT 
feMv.  eapt  Aom  24th  Aug. 

MewfcW.Bultwid  A.MIIItagwd»ttt»iaa 
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Sepf.  U—lH  L.C.  Sen.  Coni.  P.  A.  Walker  to  be 
lleut.,  V.  Thwaltcs  dec. 

29th  N.L  Sen.  Lleiib  J.  Forrest  to  becapt.,  «nd 
Sen.  Ens.  F.  L.  Kiooby  to  belieuU,  v.  Cocke  dec. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Stevenson  admitted  to  inf.,  and  pxom. 
td  ensign. 

Sept.  5— CapC  F.  Bf  DoveCon,  4di  L.C.,  to  be 
Aide-de-camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  John  Doveton,  conv* 
manding  centre  div.  of  aijny. 

Ens.  R.  Taylor,  of  inf.,  transferred  to  cav.,  and 
prom,  to  oomet. 

•  5ne.8.-.Ckult«»  admitted.  Mean.  M.  W.  Wood, 
C.  M.  Madewse,  J.  D.  P.  O'NeiU,  J.  R.  Grtte* 

Y:.?\H*'3:SV^^'  i'  S-  ^•n«'  "•  S.  Kennedy, 
tod  J.  p.  M^abk  to  Inf..  and  prom,  to  ensigns.— 
^r.  J.  Ladd  as  an  asskt.  snrg.,  and  apn.  to  do  duty 
undergar.sui^g.  of  Fort  St.  George.  . 

Sept.  ISL—iSth  y.l.  Sen.  Ens.  C.  O.  Backhouse 
-to  be  Heut.,  v.  Sparrow  dec. 

Lieut.  R.  Garatin,  2d  L.C.,  permitted  to  place 
iUs  servjces  at  disposal  of  resident  at  Hyderabad. 

AUGMENTATION    TO   TUB   ARMY. 

Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  15,  1836.— In  conformity 
wjlh  instructioas  received  ftom  the  Hon.  the  Court 
of  Dlreptors  authorising  the  addition  of  two  regj. 
meats  of  Native  Infantry  to  the  regular  csUblish- 
mcnt  of  the  army  of  Fort  St.  George,  the  Hon. 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct  »Ha^ 
.tbe  1st  and  2d  Extra  regts.  of  N.I.  shall  be  formed 
ufto  the  5l8t  and  5Sd  regts.  of  Native  Infantry  res- 
pectlvefy.  ^ 

The  <Mvemor  in  Council  has  ies(Hved  that  the 
.^mmissbnsof  the  European  officers  promoted  for 
this  augmentatkm  shall  bear  date  from  the  8th 
instant,  and  that  the  transfer  of  offlcets  to  the 
-new  ruimeats  shall  be  regulated  b^  the  army  rank 
In  conformity  with  thcregula  ions  adopted  by  the 
Government  at  Fort  WuTiam  with  rctfatd  to  aug. 
mentations  of  the  army  of  that  presidency. 

ThefoUowiiu  promotions  and  removals  are  or- 
dered accordfaigly. 

-  All  casualties  which  may  have  occurred  prkn-  to 
the  ath  inst.,  but  of  which  no  official  zepnt  has 
yet  been  received  at  the  Adj.  General's  Office,  wiU 
be  conskiered  as  af!iBcting  officers  In  those  rari- 
.nents  onlv  to  which  they  have  been  removed 
without  reference  to  their  former  corps. 

Native  It^fantrg. 

To  belAeut.  Cole.  Comnumdant.  Sen.  Lieut  Cola. 
A.  Fair  and  W.  C.  Fraser,  to  complete  estab. 

7V»  be  lAmtt.  CMfc  Sen.  Majs.  S.  S;  Gummer, 
Jrora  45th  N.I.,  v.  Fair  prom. ;  H.  Oownes,  txaai 
Slst  do.,  y.  Fraser  prom,  t  J.  Green,  frmn  S4th 
dOb,  toconapleteestabb;  T.  King,  ftom  97th  da. 
tOAMnplete  estalx 

AUh  Regt.  Sen.  CapL  W.  Godley  to  be  maj.. 
Sen.  Lieut..  (Br.  Capt.)  J.  Macdonald  to  be  capL. 
and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  J.  M.  Anderaon  to  be  lleut..  In 
cue.  toGununerprom. 

2Ut  Rtgt.  Sen.  Capt.  J.  Stewart  to  be mi^..  Sen. 
Lieut  G.  Grav  to  be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  D.  H. 
Considlne  to  be  Ueut.  m  sue.  to  Downes  prom; 

aith  negt.  Sen.  Capt  J.  Morgan  to  be  mi^., 
Sen.  Lieut  (Br.  Capt)  G.  HutchiDson  to  be  cq;>t. 
wd  Sen.  Ens.  J.  Gotoob  to  be  Ueut,  in  sue  to 
if  I  ecu  prom. 

Vjth  Regt.  Sen.  Capt  H. Munn  tobe m^)..  Sen. 
Lieut  (Br.  Capt)  H.  Bevan  to  be  capt,  and  Sen. 
gps.  H.  Vaadcnee  to  be  Ueut,  In  sue.  to  King 
prom. 

BthRegt.  Sen.  Lieut  <Br.  Capt)  G.  Lee  to  be 
capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  G.  de  Bla^ulere  to  be  lleut, 
▼.  Maclaicn  prom,  te  Slst  regt 

ISM  Regt.  Sen.  Lieut JBr.  Capt)  R.  Shedden  to 
be  capt.  aod  Sen.  Ens.  G.  8.  Mowatt  to.  be  Ueut, 
T.  Fenwick  prom.  In  A8d  itgt 

4th  Regt.  Sen.  Lieut  (Br.  Capt)  C.  St  J.  Gnat 
to  be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  W.  C  Cblnnery  to  be 
lleut,  Tk  Hunter  rem.  to  £lst  regt 

4Let  R^t,  Sen.  Lieut  (Br.  Capt)  A.  Macarthur 
to  be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  W.  £.  L.  Evdy^i  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  Leggattrem.  tofledregt 

27th  Regt.  Sen. '  Lieut  B^  A.  M'Cuzdy  to  be 
capt.  and  Sen.  Ene.  A.  Ci|f pfge  to  be  Ueniv  ▼• 
Lonton  ram.  toMst  icgt 

4MReKt>  i«B.UeuU  A.riiMtrtobecapt««»d 


Sen.  Ena.  J.  Genwd  to  belleut,  v.  Newmanrem. 
tofiSdregt 

MCA  Regt.  Sen.  Lieut  (Br.  Capt)  C.  Sinclair  to 
be  capt^  and  Sen.  E.  W.  Snow  to  be  Ueut,  ▼. 
fiteele  rem.  to  Mat  regt   .     . 

23rf  Regt.  Sen.  Lieut  (Br.  Capt)  C.  H.  Gibb  to 
be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  W.  Beaumont  to  be  lieut, 
▼.  Cameron  rem.  to  fiSd  regt 

7th  Regt.  Sen.  Lieut  (Br.  Capt)  A.  Hendrle  to 
be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  S.  Eniott  to  be  lieut,  t. 
Hitcnfais  rem.  to  51st  regt 

Ath  Regt.  Sen.  Lieut  J.  Metcalfe  to  be  capt, 
and  Sen.*  Kns.  X*  J*  Fisher  to  be  Ueut,  v.  Grant 
rem,  to  52d  regt 

90th  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  J.  Jones  to  be  lieut,  ▼. 
Wheeler  rem.  to  51st  regt 

2Sth  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  W.  Bkldle  to  be  lleut,  ▼. 
Pace  rem.  to  5Sd  regt 

49M  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  C.  Pickering  to  be  Ueut, 
V.  Baddeley  rem.  to  51st  regt 

85IA  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  C.  A.  Cosby  to  be  lleut,  t. 
•O'  Dell  rem.  to  5Sd  ngt. 

9Bth  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  G.  P.  Valiancy  to  be  Ueut, 
V.  Barton  rem.  to  5l8t  regt 

44M  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  R.  Gill  to  be  Ueut,  v. 
M 'Caliy  rem.  to  52d  regt. 

36th  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  J.  C.  Bouldenon  to  be 
lieut,  V.  Dowell  rem.  to  51st  regt. 
.   90th  Regt,  Sen.  Ens.  W.  C.  M'Leod  tobeiieut, 
V.  Deane  rem.  to  5Sd  regt. 

45th  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  J.  Thomas  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Seddon  rem.  toftlst  regt 

^MRegt.  Sen.  Ens.  O.  Gibson  to  be  lieut,  T. 
Gilby  rem.  to  52d  regt 

\9th  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  P.  WUkle  to  be  Ueut,  ¥. 
Hitchens  rem.  to  51st  r^gt 

36th  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  R.  H.  Robertson  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  Musgrave  rem.  to  5Sd  regt 

47M  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  F.  Ensor  to  be  Ueut,  v. 
Panton  rem.  to  Slst  r^;t 

2k)th  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  E.  J.  GascoigBe  to  be  Ueut* 
V.  BaiUie  rem.  to  5:2d  r^. 

37rA  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  E.  J.  Simpson  to  be  Ucot* 
V.  Wright  rem.'to  Slst  regt. 

48(ft  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  P.  Mdllsh  to  be  Ueut,  ir. 
Bower  rem.  to  58d  regt. 

both  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  J.  Dickson  to  be  lieut,  ▼. 
Hamond  rem.  to  Slst  regt 

eth  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  C.  J.  Cole  to  be  Ueut,  ▼. 
Clarke  rem.  to  SMl  regt- 

2»thRegt.  Sen.£tts.a.  A.SmttbtobeUeutpT. 
Mackinlay  rem.  to  Slst  r^ 

\^h  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  J.  G.  Deck  to  be  Ueut,  t. 
Harris  rem.  to  ISSd  regt 

4Uh  Regt.  Sen.  Ens.  W.  Fyfe  to  be  Ueut,  ▼. 
Thomas  rem.  to  Slst  regt 

The  following  oBiasnen  posted  to  the  Slst  and 
sad  Reglmento  N.J.  :— 

Sl«eR«^.  Maj.  A.  Maclaren  from  8th  N.L— 
Capts.  R.  Hunter  from  4th  N.I.  J.  Leighton  Aon 
STtli  da  S.  W.  Steele  from  94th  do.  B.  R.  Hit- 
ciUns  ftom  7th  do.  F.  H.  M.  Wheeler  ftom  dOth 
.do^-Lieuts.  C.  H.  Baddeley  ftom  40th  N.L  T.  R. 
Barton  ftom  36th  do.  R.  Dowdl  ftom  asth  ddw 
J.  H.  Seddon  ftom  45th  do.  H.  T.  Httchlns  £topi 
10th  do.  T.  Panton  from  47th  do.  H.  Wright 
ftom  37th  da  G.  Hamond  ftom  SOth  do.  W.  8. 
MackinUy  from  26th  do.  J.  Thomas  ftom  45th 
do.— Ensuns  J.  C.  Power  ftom  S4th  N  J.  W.  E. 
Lockhart  from  13th  do.  E.  Ussher  ftom  40th  da 
a.  M.  Maddon  ftom  43d  da 

52(1  Regt,  M^.  R.  Fenwick  ftom  12tli  N.I^— 
Capts.  O.  Legntt  ftom  41st  N.L  C  Newman 
ftom4Sth  da  J.  Cameron  ftom  23d  da  C.  St 
J.  Grant  ftom 4th  da  W.  N.  Pacefkmn 2flch da 
—Lieut*.  R.  D.  0*DeU  from  25th  N.I. ;  A.  M'Cal. 
ly  ftom  44th  da  J.  Deane  ftom  SOth  da  W.  B. 
GUbyftomSSdda  J.  F.  Mulgtote  ftom  SOth  da 
O.  A.  BaUUe  ftom  30th  da  H.  Bower  ftom  48th 
da  T.  A.  Clarke  ftom  Gth  da  H.  L.  Harris  ftom 
ISth  da  W.  Fyfe  ftom  4SCh  da— Ensigns  T. 
Bayles  ftom  24th  N.I.  R.  R.  Scutt  from  3d  da 
T.P.  Walsh  ftom  16th  da  J.  Wright  from  Sth  da 

The  Sd  Extra  Regt  wlU  fai  ftiture  bedenomlnai- 
.ed  the  1st,  and  theith  the  id  Extia  Regt. 

'  Heod-Ottorears,  Sept.  10.— Lieut  W.  Shabp,  Of 
iue, estph..  poftad to Caaal^Biuopi -Vat  ttit 
3  Z  2  $tpt. 


_^  ,  .jpo&tfd.  ComtC.  P.  Wilder  to 

8th  I^C. ;  Bin.  G.  P.  Taylor  to  39d  N.l. ;  Eim.  IU 
H.  James  to  95tli  N.I.;  Eu.  W.  UokUe  to  a6Ui 

Stpt,  96.— Em.  Yf.  E.  Locklnrt  xwMnvad  ftom 
13thto45chN.L 

Aqi^.87-- JtanoMlt  and  PMMfi«t  of  LUut.  Cof&k 
A.  Fair  (commaiidant)  to  6lft  N.I. ;  W.  C.  Fraaer 
^oomnumdant)  to  fiSd  do. ;  R.  H.  Yateaftom  27th 
to 44^  do.!  J.  M.Coooabsfiom  SXtt  to  Oad  do»t 
R.  Weat  from  45th  to  6Ist  da  i  T.  Smithwake 
from  24th  to  16th  do. ;  S.  S.  Gummer,  to  4£th 
no.;  H.  DowneatoffUtdo.;  J.  GiaeDto2ithdo.; 
T.  King  to  27th  do. 

■  Soig.  A.  Shedden  potted  toSfid,  and  Aaslet.  iorg. 
J.  Caawall  poeted  to  61st  N.I. 

,  Comet  C.  P.  Wilder  lemoved  tnm  8tb  to  6th 
L.C. 


$xiA  (1m  entertatDinent  iras  kept  up  with 
great  spirit  till  a  very  lato  hour.— Jla4<t 
Gov.  Ga%>  Sepi»  7. 


▼lOLxiiT  sroRir. 
H.  M.  30th  Regiment,  in  prcMerutioa 
ef  tbeir  march  to  Madns  teom  Hydrabad, 
suffS^red  severely  from  the  commencement 
of  it,  to  the  Kistnali  river,  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  At  Mulkapoor, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  a  storm,  accom- 
panied by  torrents  of  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning,  set  in  with  a  violence  seldom 
witnessed  in  the^e  parts,  by  which  all  tii 
camp  were  drcnchetl.  This  was  followed 
up  by  another  storm  if  possible  more  se«- 
vere,  at  Narrainpoor,  which  commenced 
in  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  about  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth  tbo 
lightning  struck  a  tent  in  which  two  offi^ 
cers  were  sleeping,  split  the  pole  into 
several  pieces  from  top  to  bottom,  redu- 
dng  some  parts  of  it  to  shreds  without 
the  slightest  marks  of  fire  appearing  upon 
it,  while  the  cloth  of  the  tetit  was  much 
scorched.  A  sword  was  partly  melted,, 
and  other  articles  inside  the  tent  bore  evi- 
dence ot  fire.  The  matter  which  strudb 
the  pole  burst,  making  an  explosiou  simi- 
lar to  the  report  of  a  13-inch  shell.  The 
shock  was  felt  by  the  whole  regiment,  who 
loua  or  THK  GOVBRKOR.  <>«  repairing  to  the  spot  where  were  the 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  left  Madam  on  ^^^  f  '^XLZ'Z^!^^^^^ 
the  26th  August,  and  the  Camp  reached  ^  '^''IF^^^IJT^^L^ 
Courtallum  on  the  1st  inst.     H^lavy  rain     ""^  T^'^'UtJ^^       ^ 


FURLOUGHS. 

TV  JEBurope.— Aug.  1&  Lieut.  S.  Carr,  11th  N.I«, 
for  hfialth.^22.  Lieut  H.  L.  Harris,  15th  N.L, 
tbr  health.— 26  Capt.  G.  MUaom,  9th  N.L.  for 
health.  — 291  Lleu^.  W.  Tudor,  Wh  N.L,  for 
health.— Assist  auTv.G.BeetaoQ.— Sept.  1.  Lieut 
Col  C.  Deacon,  40th  N.L— Sunr.  J.  T.  Coman  (via 
Bomhav).— 12.  Capt  R.Gordon,  96th  N.I.— Capt 
J.  Smith,  9d  L.C.  (via  BomlMty). 

To  Saa.r-'Aug.  a  Capt  J.  J.  Gamam,  of  artfl., 
for  six  months,  for  heakh.— 85.  Capt  R.  Smith, 
18th  N.L.  ditto  ditto.— Lieut  T.  StockweU,  28th 
N.L,  for  four  months,  Itar  heslth.— Sept  12.  Ea^ 
H.  C.  Barrow,  88th  NJ.,  foe  six  months,  for 
health. 

To  Gape  t^Good  H^e.— Aug.  18.  Capt.  3.  Street, 
7tJi  L.C.,  for  twelve  moDtns,  for  health.— 9S» 
Capt  W.  Shaw,  18th  N.L,  ditto  ditto. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


bad  fallen  immediately  after  they  left  Mm- 
dura ;  but  the  weather  in  the  Tinnevelly 
district  to  the  above  date  had  been  fine. 
The  party  remained  at  Courtallum  till  the 
•morning  of  the^th-^all  much  pleased  with 
the  fresh  air  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
place.  The  Governor  had  visited  tlie  nut. 
meg  plantations  and  the  falls,  and  had 
also  examined  the  sculptures  of  the  Fa- 
-  goda.     The  camp  was  quite  healthy. 

•The  Governor  reached  Dindigul  on  the 
14th ;  the  isTather  was  very  hot,  but  the 
party  quite  healthy.  Letters  of  the  16th 
instant  state,  they  were  to  quit  Dindigul 
tfie  following  day,  on  route  to  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  which  it  was  expected  they 
.would  ascend  about  the  24th  or  25th. 

Letters  of  the  9th  Oct  from  tiie  camp, 
state,  that  it  was  expected  they  would 
reach  Bangalore  on  the  following  day-* 
-they  were  all  well.  Their  probable  stay 
at  the  above  station  is  not  mentioned.— - 
Had.  Guv^Chx, 


on  their  remarkable  escape. 

The  roads  have  been  dreadfully  cut  up, 
by  the  constant  bad  weather  overflowing 
of  tanks,  &c.  [Mad.  Gov,  Cta»  Sept.  14* 

LAW  nocxmiifos  at  bombat. 
Our  friends  at  Bombay  hare  either 
strangely  changed  in  character  of  late 
from  a  quiet  peaceable  set  of  people  into  a 
litigious  quarrelsome  community,  or  the 
newspaper  reporters  pay  more  attention  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Conit 
than  they  were  wont  to  do ;  for  we  scarce* 
ly  take  up  a  paper  now  without  a  long 
legal  report— which  is  the  case  we  pre- 
sume not  to  decide.  The  lawyers  on 
that  side  of  India  really  seem  to  have  all 
.the  fun  to  themselves,  for  as  for  as  we 
can  learn  there  is  yery  little  doing  here. 
— -Jtfad.  Cour,  Slept*  S. 

SHIPPING. 


JifrfwaU. 

Sepi,  4.— IWeiim.   Lamb,  ft«n  .«w«»»..^-.^ 
X«4r  IU)0b»,  CoKWdL  and  JArfay,  Hamday,  both 


FVBUC  ASSBKBLT. 


attended  by  a  very  numerous  party,  so 
crowded  indeed  that  quadrilles  w^re  dahoed 
in  the  northern  room,  as  well  as  that 
usually  appr(^rialed*to  the  purpose.  Moat 
of  the  passengers  by  the- ships  from  Eng- 
land  were,  among  tbi  company  pretBOti 


OserWoMa,   Havlett,   from  Calcutta.  ^9l  Jane* 
MoDcrig  ftom  Calcutta.*.ia  LmOa  Bmkk, 
aitf  fromlUMidon* 


J 


itfsir.  3L— F«iMie»  Hogue,  and  Cltif  oj 
ICifaie,  for  Ca]catta.->S!pf.  8.  MnMi,  Lamb^ 
•  CSksntIk— dA.  lliifaiifnirnir  Tnihnifia   Inr  ralnittaf 

CM* 


nsj.] 


AsiaHc 


11.  GretuaUm,  DouthwaitCf  Ibr  Ceylon  and  Lotk- 
daa—14,  J«fM,  Moncrleff,  for  CcyloDo— U.  O^ot' 
gimma,  H»ylttt»  for  Loodoo. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTHS. 

JiOtf,  12.  At  Berhainpoor,  the  lady  c£  J.  T»  Aik 
siey,  Esq.,  dTil  torvice,  of  a  danghter. 
Aug,  2.   At  lUmplM;,  lira.  M.  Conieliua»  of  a 


12.  At  WalUOahlMd.  t}i6  wife  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Do* 
nald,  of  the  medical  Aroaitnnnt.  of  a  son. 

14.' At  Bangalore,  thelady  of  the  Rev.  W.  Camp- 
bell, of  a  daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  C.  Guichard.  Ew|.,  |uiikv,  of  • 
daughter. 

1ft  At  Trichlnopoly,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Put. 
ton,  dep.  aMbt  qr.  mast,  gen.'  aouthcra  divialon, 
of  adaauhter. 

—  At  New  Town,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Halfoomei  of  a 
daughter. 

^  Mrs.  S.  D.  Vanapall,  ci  a  daughter. 

21.  The  bMiy  of  P.  A.  Rohson,  Esq.,  dvO  ser- 
irice,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Pondldierry.  the  lady  of  John  Be^^ualii* 
Ssq.,  of  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  Arathooo  Kerakoose,  Esq.,  of 
•  son. 

Stf^  6.  At  Arcot,  the  wills  of  Mr.  Suh.  Assist 
fluif.  J.  Han,  of  a  son. 

8.  TheladyofEdw.  Gordon,  of  Myrtle  Orove^ 
Bto|.t  of  a  dnighter. 

10.  At  Secunderabad,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  W. 
Anr,  2d  r^gt.  Nlaara's  Inlhntxy,  dt  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Secundeiabad,  thelaay  of  Capt  Cuxtoa, 
of  a  SOD*  . 

22.  At  Girgaum,  the  lady  of  Capt  Crockett,  of 
asoo. 

24.  AtTridiinopoly,  the  lady  of  James  Wyai, 
Eiq.,  of  a  son. 

->  At  Trichlnopoly,  the  lady  of  John  Bird, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

CM.  1.  At  Vellore,  thelady  of  Lieut  H.  Cotton, 
quart  mast  and  paymast.  10th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 
*  2:  Ann  Amelia,  wife  of  Mr.  H.  Hamilton,  of  a 
-daughter. 

&  Thelady  of  Lieut  C.  Keating,  of  a  son. 

&  At  Ingeram,  Mrs.  Linares,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  The  lady  of  P.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  ofa 

9ii  At  Lux,  Mis.  J.  S.  Comer,  of  a  son. 


MAKEIAOBS. 

Julif  19>i  Mr.  R.  AahtoD,  engraver,  to  Miss  A* 
'  H.  Coombs. 

Aug.  17>  At  Bangalore,  Lieut  and  Quart  Mast 
F.  Chahneis,  22d  xegt  N.I.,  to  Miss  Marianne 
Smith. 

—  Lieut  N.  F.  Johnson,  S8th  r^.  N.L,  to 
Bridget  Mary  Ilbert,  second  daughter  of  the  Vene- 
laWe  the  Archdeacon  of  Madras. 

19.  At  Vepery,  Mr.  G.  W.  Steele,  ci  the  Medical 
Department,  to  Miss  C.  PurcelL 

31.  Edw.  HuKhcs,  Esq.,  Madras  MlUtary  Ea- 
tabllshment,  to  Ifa^  Sophia,  daughter  of  C*  W. 
Steer,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  civil  service. 

Sept.  ft  liieut  CoLtT.  H.  Smith,  commanding 
7fb  rcgt  N.I.«  to  Frances  Ann,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  H.  Atkina,  Esq.,  of  Alrd,  Invemca- 
ahlie 

Oct,  S.  At  Bangalore,  Cartland  Taylor,  Esq..  of 
tlie  hoise  aitaUn7,  to  Emily  Mariana,  eldest 
daoghtac  of  LImt.  CoL  Chambeis.  H.M.*s  87th 

T'W.  FadMO,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Madras  EsUbUsh- 
SMBt,  to  Mka  Jane  Innes. 

14.  At  BaMskm,  Lieut  J.  Smith,  31st  or  T.  L. 
I.,  toMiMSBuicL 

J&  Mb  W.  Cooke  to  Miss  M.  Fountalaab 

OXATHS. 

.    Jm^  n.  Ob  board  the  WUHam  Umag,  Lieut 

C.  PTMoor,  43d  i^t  N.L 
sa  Uewt  Mowhiay  Stephenson,  d6th  N.L 
AugAf^  HenxietUJane.inliBiit  daughter  of  Mi. 


53r 

»i^.-'^'  ^  Brodie,  Eaqu,  of  Bmdte,  In  Nortli 
Britatai,  and  register  of  the  Camatic  debts  at  Jl». 
drsa. 

13.  At  Secunderabad,  Isabella,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Geo.  Maidman,  Esq.,  Madras  cwn  sec- 
Tlce.  aMd2L 

15.  At  Pondicherry,  Ann  EmOy,  lady  of  P.  Pi*- 
met,  E«|.,'commlBwhfe  de  marine  atthis  presi- 
dency. ^ 

1ft  At  the  Callachabootn)  Ghaut,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kismah,  Lleuts.  John  Campbell  and 
^^S^ZJ^  H.M.'s  46th  wgt,  of  spasmodic  cholera. 

21.  Mrs.  S.  D.  vanspalj,  second  daughter  of  B. 
A.  Stork,  Esq.,  late  resident  at  PoomuaU,  of  his 
KetherlandTki^esty's  service. 

24  Mis.  R.  Hayes,  aged  3ft 

31.  Eos.  J.  G.  Brew,  jsth  regt.  N.L,  aged  24. 

Sept,  3.  Charles,  Infant  son  of  Mr.  C.  Jean. 

ft  Patrick  Mfiler,  Esq.,  M.D.,  5th  N.L,  son  of 
W.  Mnier,  Esq.,  late  makar  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

ft  At  Trichlnopoly,  Llsut  Nbcoo,  H.M.'s48tll 
lOgt 

^ft  At  BangakMTOr  Esther,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  fii». 
sher,  aged  47- 

1ft  Mr.  R.  ArehboM,  troop  qoartcr-maater,  of 
1st  brigade  horse  artillery,  aged  dft 

11.  Mr.  W.  Dubiere,  trampetoajor  of  the 
Hon.  the  GovOBoi's  Body  Guard. 

1ft  J.  D.  Newbolt,  bg.,  of  the  dvU  service, 
ddcst  son  of  the  late  Sir  JcAn  H.  Newbolt,  former- 
hr  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  set* 
tlement 

-^  The  ln£mt  son  of  Lieut  S.  Piescott  5th 
N.I.,  uRsd  one  year. 

_lft  Thomas  Charles,  inlluit  eon  of  Mr.  J.  IL 
Daily. 

18.  At  Quik>o,  Capt  G.  B.  WardeU,  15th  N.I.' 

20.  At  Blllchnoic,  Lieut  J.  W.  Wakefield,  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery,  aged  23. 

23.  Robert  McLeod.  infant  son  of  BIr.  P.  Gar- 
stain. 

26.  At  Masulipatam,  Thos.  Trotttf,  Esq.,  su- 
perintending surgeon  northern  division. 

27.  At  Pondicherry,  St  L.  J.  Watklns,  only  son 
of  Cant  A.  Watkfais,  7th  L.C.,  aged  ave  months. 

2ft  Mr.  E.  Kenny,  of  the  Accountant  Gcnenl'a 
flfltee,  aged  2ft 

».  Cqpt  and  Paymaster  E.  G.  Smith,  H.M.'k 
Mthrefft 

Oet,L  Christopher,' infimt  son  of  UOutKeat- 


•^ 


_.  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  bite  John 
Brady,  Esq.,  of  the  Victualling  Office,  Somerset 
House.,  aged  2ft 

ft  The  &ifant  son  of  F.  W.  Russell,  Eaq. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, - 
PROMOTIONS^  &c. 

BomhapOutlet  Sept,  2,  182ft— Messnb  G.  W 
Walker,  W.  O.  Duncan,  C.  s.  Mant,  J.  R.  Hib. 
bert,  and  A.  Meadows,  admitted  to  ln£uitry  and 
prom,  to  eiMlgns.  —  Mr.  J.  Gibson  admitted  ib 
assist  surgeon. 

Sept,  ft— 2d  Gr,  N.I,  Lieut  W.  C.  Fresraao  to 
be  aq).,  v.  RolUn^i  prom. 

Sept,  15.— Lieut  J.  Lalng,  21st  N.T.,  to  have 
rank  of  capt  by  brevet  from  Sth  Sept 

Uth  N,l,  Ens.  R.  Shortreed  to  be  lieut,  v.  J.  & 
T.  Rebcnack  dec. ;  Ens.  C.  G.  Calland  tobe  Uent, 
▼.  D.  L.  Victor  dec. 

IdfA  N,L  L)eut  H.  Hancock  to  ht  ctot,  and 
Ens.  D.  Graham  to  be  lleut.  In  sue  to  Mcfntyre 
dec 

80M  N.X.  Bu.  C.  Short  to  be  lieut.  t.  Hamkm 


▲UOMKVTATION   TO  'Ttn  AKMT. 

Bemb^  Cutie,  Sept,  16;  182ft— The  HoM.  the 
Court  ofDIrectoia  having  been  pleased  to  saaotkm 
an  aimncBrtation  to  the  army  under  this  psed- 
dency,  by  the  convsnion  of  two  of  the  extra  bat* 
laUoniintorMiinents  of  the  Unob'the  Hon.  the 
Govennor  In.CouncJl  la  pteued  to  direct,  th^  the 
1st  and  2d  extra  battalions  be  In  fiiture  deslgriatoiti 
the  2Sth  and  26lh  Rsglments  of  Native  Inlkntry, 
fcs|^Yely>  and  the  ftUowlif  ^maOtiaaa  and 

ntoanm 


fcDMVail  an  M9ec*dii«l7  ctdend,  to  tove  dfcct 
ftoBtlMitthiwtant. 

Sen.  LioU.  Coif.  E.  W.  ShiUdhain  «nd  John 
Mayne  to  he  Heat.  cob.  commandant  on  augmen- 
tatioo. 

Sen.  Mfl^on  W.  H.  Stantefand  J.  J.  Prartm  to 
be  llcut.  cOm,,  v.  ShuWham  and  Mayne  prom. 
'   Sen.  Minora  C.  W.  EUwood  and  C  Whlt^iill  to 
lie  Ueot.  cola,  on  augmenUtlon. 

iMt  Rut.  Ena.  J.  Stirling  to  be  Itent,  ▼.  R.  J« 
Crocier  to  28ih  N.I.  i  Em.  T.  G.  Fnaer  to  be 
Ueut..  V.  A.  Ore  rem.  to  S5th  N.I. 

id  Rfgt.  Sen.  Capt  J.  Sheriff  to  be  major,  Lieut. 
C.  W.  Watkhia  tobecapt.,  and  Ens.  G.  C.  PuUing 
Co  be  lleut..  in  luc.  to  J.  J.  Preaton  prom,  j  Lieut. 
Edw.  Steuart  to  be  capt. ;  and  Ena.  tLSUto  to  be 
Ueat.  In  rac  to  O.  C.  Taylor  reao.  to  26th  N.I. 

\9t  Gr.  Reet,  Sen.  Capt.  J.  B.  Dunsteryllle  to  be 
nuJor,  Lieut.  T.  R.  Blllamore  to  be  capt.,  and 
i£g.  R.  SUrk  to  be  Ueut»,  In  wc.  to  Joa.  Brown 
rem.  to  85th  ngt. ;  Eni.  A.  C.  Heighington  to  be 
lleut,  V.  H.  CT'eaadalerem.  toSSth  regt. 

ai  Rrgt.  Lieut.  C.  F.  Elderton  to  be  capt,  and 
Enfc  John  Hallett  to  be  lieut,  in  roc.  to  ■-  Van- 
cock  rem.  to  25th  Regt;  Ens.  John  Wright  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  H.  Stephenson  rem.  to  25th  regt 

4th  Rrfft,  Fn*.  P.  C.  HoU  to  be  lieut,  v.  T.  H. 
Ottky  rem.  to  25th  r^gt 

5th  Regt.  Ens.  W.  Unwhi  to  be  Ueut»  ▼.  H. 
Spoioa-ran.  toS5th  icgt 

6th  R«gt.  Eni.  O.  J.  Graham  to  be  lieut,  v.  J. 
B.  M.  Gfllanders  rem.  to  25th  r^gt 

7th  Regt.  Lieut  G.  Lloyd  to  be  capt,  and  Ens. 
G.  Richardson  to  be  lieut.  In  sue  to  J.  B.  Seeiy 
rem.  to  26th  regt 

9th  Regt.  Lieut  Edw.  Dumaresq  to  be  capt, 
and  Ens.  W.  C.  Manesty  to  be  lieut  in  cue  to  T. 
Marshall  rem.  to  25th  regt. 

9th  Regu  Sen.  Capt  R.  W.  Flemming  to  be 
naS.,  Lieat  R.  Mddbrnm  to  be  c«pt,  and  Ens.  J. 
BTBeilasis  to  be  lieut,  in  sue.  to  C.  W.  EUwood 
prom. ;  LSeut  J.  A.  Croaby  to  be  capt.,  aiid  Ens. 
Wm.  Purves  to  be  lieut,  in  sue.  toS.  Powell  ram. 
to  96th  regt ;  Ens.  M.  Smith  to  be  lieut.  v.  G. 
Smith  rem.  to  2eth  r^gt 

lOM  Regt.  Sen.  Capt  A.  G.  Righy  to  be  mator, 
Lieut  E/HaUnm  to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  Geo.  Wil- 
son to  be  lieut,  in  sue.  to  C.  Whitehill  prom,  t 
Ens.  H.  Ashton  to  be  lleut,  ▼.  G.  Wilson  rem.  to 
Sethregt 

nth  Regt.  Ena.  J.  Whltmore  to  be  Uent,  t.  T« 
R.  Gordon  rem^to  90th  legt 

12A  Ragt,  Ens.  T.  Maughan  to  be  lleut,  ▼.  F. 
Fortune  rem.  to  96th  regt 

\dth  Regt.  Em.  J.  C  Carpenter  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Gb  Tollemacbe  rem.  to85th  regt 

\6th  Regt.  Sen.  Capt  E.  Pearson  to  be  nu^or, 
Lieut  J.  Saunders  to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  J.  F. 
Forster  to  be  lieut,  in  anc.  to  W.  H.  Stanley 
prom. ;  Ens.  J.  Chesshyre  to  be  lieut,  -v.  B.  Mc 
Mahon  rem.  to  25th  r^ ;  Ens.  J.  Jackson  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  G.  Macan  rem.  to  25th  regt 

Idth  Regt.  Ens.  S.  Landon  to  be  lieut,  v.  H. 
Hopkins  rem.  to  25th  regt 

Yfth  Rurt.  Lieut.  (Br.  Capt)  W.  Stirling  to  be 
capt,  and  Ens.  G.  Johnson  to  be  lieut.  In  sue.  to 
P.  W.  Pedlar  rem.  to  25th  regt. ;  Ens.  A.  Goldle  to 
be  Ueut,  V.  C.  C.  Rebeqackrem.  to  26th  regt 

18M  Regt.  Lieut  J.  H.  M.  Luyken  to  be  capt, 

and  Ens.  D.  Davidson  to  be  lieut,  in  sue.  to  M. 

'  Soppitt  rem.  to  26th  regt :  Ens.  W.  D.  Cruik- 

^luuui  to  be  Ueut,  t.  C.  J.  F.  PottJnger,  rem.  to 

96thregt 

90eft  Regt.  Ens.  S.  C.  Baldwin  to  be  lieut,  t.  J. 
Munt  rem.  to  28th  regt 

,  9,UtRegt.  Lleut.andBrev.Capt  J.LalngtDbe 
capt  on  augmAtation,  and  rem.  to  20thre9t<t 
fins.  J.  Holland  to  be  Ueut,  v.  J.  Udng  rem.  to 
96fhn«t 

99tf  Regt.  Ueat  R.  W.  Smith  to  be  capt,  and 
Ens.  O.  Pope  to  be  lieiit.,  in  sac.  to  A.  Grafton 
rem.  to  95u  regt 

23cr  Regt.  Sen.  Capt  hi  Lhie  R*  Bainwdl  to  be 
w^or  Ok  wgaMstKloB,  anAtwn.  to  Mh  rtgu-% 


AOatie  JniMgente.-^BmlH^ 


[April, 


Lleot.  Scottto becapU  «*^Enfc  A.  W.  OwUar 
to  he  lieut,  hi  sue  to  JR.  BwnweU  prana.,  and 
rem.  to  20th  regt :  Ena^  P.  T.  French  to  be  UeuU 
V.  A.  Woodbumrem.  to  95th  regt 

94th  Regt.  Lieut  T.  M.  Baflle  to  be  capt.,  and 
Ens.  J.  C.  Anderson  to  be  Uent.,  In  anc  to  W. 
OgUvIe  rem.  to  26th  regt. 

The  25th  and  20th  regimenta  are  to  be  officered 
asfidlows:— 

25th  Regt,  Major  J.  Brown^-Captalns  P.  W. 
Pedbff,  A.  Grafton,  J.  Hancock.  J.^.  Seely,  and 
F.  Marshall— Lieuts.  B.  McMabon,  H.  Spencer, 
H.C.  Teasdale,.H.  Hopkins.  Q.  MMcan,  ft.  Ste- 
phenson, A.  Woodbuin,  A.  Ore,  J.  Mom,  andG. 
ToUeraache.— Enslgna  G.  Clarkson,  H.  H.  Doher< 
ty,  and  F.  D.  Bagoawe  (2  vacant). 

aoth  Regt.  Malar  R.  PajnweU,— Tytahw  M. 
Soppitt,  w.  OgilTle,  S.  Pow«U,G.  C.  Tayk>r,and 
J.  Laing.^Lieuta.  G.  Smith,  W.  W.  Dowdl,  C 
C.  Reboiack,  F.  R.  Gordon,  F.  Fortune,  T.  H. 
Ottiey,  R.  J.  Croiter,  C.  J.  Potthifer,  J.  B.  GII- 
landers,  and  G.  Wilson — Ensigns  E.  H.  Ramsey 
and  C.  S.  Thomas  (3  vacant). 

As  the  principles  on  whkfa  theprecedinc  psomo- 
tions  and  removals  have  been  floade  dlfler  mate- 
riatly  from  the  rules  hitherto  observed  on  such 
occastons,  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  Is 
pleased  to  publish  to  the  anny  the  following  de- 
taU  of  the  system  acted  on  hi  tne  present-instance. 

1st  The  two  senior  lleut  cols,  are  pnxnoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieut  ools.  commandant 

2d.  The  two  senior  majors  are  promoted  to 
lieut  ools.  in  succession  to  the  above,  and  the  two 
next  senkirs  to  the  same  rank  for  the  augmenta* 
tlon. 

3d.  The  promotion  to  m^iors.  captafau,  lieutn- 
nants,  and  enaigns,  in  succession  to  the  foregoing, 
being  in  strict  conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  scf-* 

4th.  The  promotions  of  the  two  senk>r  captains 
on  the  gradation  list  to  majorities  for  the  augmen- 
tation, and  the  consequent  regimental  promotiova 
in  succession. 

6th.  The  posting  of  m^ors  to  the  new  regiments 
by  se&Bctian  of  one  out  of  the  roigois  in  those 
corps  whose  senior  captains  have  been  made  ma- 
Jon  for  the  augmoitation,  with  reference  to  the 
standbig  in  theune  of  the  next  captain  of  the  aant 
regiment' 

6th.  The  transfers  of  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
ensigns  have  been  calculnted  on  the  prindide  later* 
ly  acted  upon  by  the  Supreme  Government,  a^ 
tnat  the  removing  oflllceis  if  requbite  in  the  class 
they  may  lumpen  to  be  in  their  old  corpe.  If  by 
such  removal  they  can  be  placed  higher  up  in  the 
same  class  for  succession  to  a  ms^onty «  and  also  of 
aUowhig  the  brevet  rank  of  captain  conferred  on 
subaltema  of  fifteen  ye«rs>tandhig,  iu  full  opera- 
tion  in  sdecting  for  tanafer  to  a  new  rcshncnt, 
without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  last  icgimen- 
'tal  commission  of  an  officer  who  has  been  previout- 
ly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  by  brevet 

Back  rank  wiU  not  be  granted  to  omcen  remov- 
ed to  any  of  the  new  r^g^cnts,  in  consequenceof 
casualties  in  their  former  corps  not  known  to  Go- 
vernment on  the  date  of  promulgating  the  final 
orders  of  promotion,  acd  postings:  and  on  the 
same  principle  the  old  regiments  will  not  be  enti- 
tled to  the  advantage  of  any  casualty  of  an  <^csr 
removed,  such  casualty  is  to  be  filled  up  from  the 
date  of  occurrence  in  the  corps  to  which  the  oflker 
may  be  removed. 

Sept.  18...^adets  T.  W.  Hkkes  and  J.  E.  Scott 
Waring  permanently  posted  to  artillery  s  to  rank 
as  2d-neut  from  16th  Dec  1826,  and  Ist-Uent. 
from  3d  June  t896, 

Sept.  93.— The  promotions  and  tmstes  taam 
quem  to  the  augmentation  of  the  aimy  IsaTlng  a 
lieutenancy  vacant  in  the  9th  N.I.,  aqd  the  enalgBB 
in  others  unequ^Iy  distributed,  the  following  re- 
movals are  to  be  made  to  equailw  theladter  raak 
by  the  transfcr  of  theelgfat  senior  of  those  rniigns 
w&o  have  signified  their  consent  to  be  rmaawtdto 
another  iMoent  wKh  the  advantage  of  miaiag  a 
step,  the  first  of  whom  ^Ens.  G.  Whichelo)  Is 
promoted  to  fill  the  vacant  lieutenancy  In  the  9th 
N.L,  with  the  date  of  rank  1st  Sept  1826  :— 

Emlgns  G.' Whkhcio  f^om  9Ist  to  IHh  Ji.h  (  H. 
H.  Doherty  from  26th  to  7th  do.|  C.  S.  Thooula 
ftom96thto99dd6.;  E.  A.  Guevta  fkom  6th  to 
14th  do. {  F.  D.  BagsluMreftom  95th  to  5th  do.i 
N,  TbamlNiiT  firgm  Ml  to  «aid>.^  P«  Ki  Skfaifr 

flnm 
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fimillth«DMid0.:O.  LlDydlh»ltclrtonh     «wry  wwpoM  of  any   iot  about fli«ii ; 

-^—    ~~  aodtbatoD  the  eky  of^the  gmd  procfl». 

Mon  of  the  .taboot,  tba  whole  of  4he  tbops 
of  the  liqiior-TeDdera  are  ordervd  to  be 
abut  op;  We  wisb  ainnilar  regoladoiiB 
wefe  adopted  bere,  as  lafge  cluba  and 
naked  labres  appear  to  be  itckoned  «t 
present  the  most -necessary  and  ornamentsl 
paraphernalia  of  the  pageantry,  but  wbid% 
. in  our  opiDion,tnight  be  much  more-safely 

On  Saturday  the  29th  Sept  was  held     ^"P*****  ^  **»»  >»  *»>«  h«nds  of  those 
»   Annual   Meatimr  of  ih«    A^ilUnr     ^hose  minds  are  nften  in  a  state>ofuadna 


FURLOUGHS. 

T9  Burmae^Sepi,  6.   Lieut   W.  Tudor,  8Ch 
MadrM  N.I.--0.  C&pt.  R.  Qat^tm,  of  eogSaeen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

▲UXXLIAKT  BIBLS  80C1XTT. 


the  Annual  Meeting,  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  when  the  report  of  the  com- 
inittee  was  read ;  from  which  it  appeared 
iliat  9»71 1  copies  of  the  whole,  or  parts  of 
the  Scriptures,  have  been  distributed 
during  the  ytax.  Of  these,  9,141  were 
different  books  of  the  scriptures  in  the 
Mahratta  and  Goojurattee  languages. 
Copies  of  the  fciriptllrea  in  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Syriac  have  been  sent  into  Persia, 
for  the  use  of  the  di0erent  classes  of 


excitement,  from  the  cficcts  of  amek  or 
intoxicating  drugs.  It  has  been  bsoi^kt 
to  our  notice,  that  on  Sundi^  last  thft 
congregation  had  haxdly  lef^  St.ThoBaas's 
Church  before  that  place  of  worship  was 
surrounded  by  itinerant  groups  of  pseudo* 
fhkeers  and  drunken  bacchanals,  whose 
deafening  howling  and  yelling,  and  the 
noise  and  discordancy  of  the  attendant 
music,  disturbed  the  whole  neighbourhood 


•w  uiv  use  ot    me  oinerenc  classes  ot     ^z — ' — ,   . ..~w.w..^.g~.^«..«„^ 

ChrisUans  in  that  country.  A  new  edition     ^"^  ^enl  hours;    and  it  is  much  to  be 


of  the  New  Testament  in  Goojurattee  it 
now  ill  the  press,  and  it  is  proposed  t^ 
print  a  second  edition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  in  that  lafoguage.     The  last  edition 

of  the  New  Testament  in  Mahratta  having     "  '  : " jr .' ' 

been  nearly  all  distributed,  a  new  editi<m     "T  ^^"^  ^^^  ^.  *"  opposing  sects, 
of  ^.ooo  ct%rAt*  will  i^h^rfi^  K».^».».^.^^  «»na  ^here  arafis  are  allowed  to  be  carried 


questioned  whether  we  do  not  on  some 
occasions  carry  oar  tolerating  principles 
In  this  country  a  little  too  far.  lli'e 
measures  taken  by  tlie  police  prevented 
any  serious  disturbance  :  but  still  accidento 


of  ^,000  copies  will  shortly  be  commenced  *  \ 
upon :  for  this  five  hundred  reams  of 
.  printing  paper  have  been  granted  by  the 
parent  society.  The  assistance  which  the 
Auxiliary  Society  affords  in  bringing  tha 
scriptures  in   Mahratta  and   Goojurattee 


through  the  press,  is  by  paying  the  expense 


in  such  proceftsidns  as  are  likely  to  bring 
them  into  collision.  We  have  often  won- 
dered that  some  of  the  more  learned 
Mahomedans  have  never  endeavoured  to 
put  down  a  festival,  which  is  not  acknow- 
ledged  in  those  countries  where  their  re- 


■wuugn  ine press, is  oy  paying  tne  expense     ,:j^„  .     y j-; ".   \-  •\ 

of  printing.    The  benefac^M  and  annual  '*8L^°  "  supposed  to  exist  in  its  greatest 

subscriptions  for  the  last  year  amount  to  f^^}^:   *"**  ^^'^^  *^  generany  attended 

Hs.   1J50:   tlie  amount  of  ni^Tmont.  to  ^1  »nhab»tonts  who    shew  that  the  pro- 


Hs.  1,150;  tlie  amount  of  paymenU  to  ""l  '^'^}^^.  ^^'1°  ^^^"^  ">«'  ^  P'o- 
Rs.  2,505,  of  which  Rs.  2,000  is  for  th^  P^*V»  injunctions  in  respect  to  temperance 
nneiiM  of  «««*;««  #1,^  .^^..A  ^;«:««  '^    •»  but  little  attended  to  in  the  present 


expense  of  printing  the  secoud  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Goojurattee.  The 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  is  Rs. 
9»623.  ^  Many  applications  are  made  for 
the  Scriptures  in  Mahratta  and  Goojurattee, 
and  as  education  shall  be  extended,  these 
calls  upon  them  will  doubtless  become 
snore  numerous ;  but  the  Society  relies 
^th  confidence  upon  the  liberality  of  its 
friends  to  enable  it  to  meet  tliem.— Pom. 
Omr.  Oct.  7. 

THK  MOHARAX. 

Tuesdav  was  the  last  day  of  the  Mussel- 


are  but  Jittle  attended  to  in  the  present 
day.  If  it  must  go  on,  however,  we 
would  wish  to  see  it  conducted  under 
better  regulatioos  than  exist  at  present.-^ 
Bom.  Cour.  Aug.  17. 

SHIP-BVILOIVO. 

W6  are  glad  to  obsehre  the  activity 
which  now  prevails  in  the  dock-yard  at 
this  port,  where,  in  addition  ta  the  ships 
building  for  his  Majesty's  and  the  Ho- 
nourable  Company's  service^  and  those  un- 
dergoing repairs,  a  new  ship  of  600  tons, 
intended  for  the  trade  between  London 


A  uvOTwy  WH  ine  iHSK  aay  oi  me  inussei-     ——----  —   — ^--   — - — •  — 

maun  festival  of  the  Mohamm.     We  have     •""  "*"  P**"^  ^^  commenced  on  the  1st 

hsMd    whether  any  people  actually     ®'  Iwt  month,  and  ia  already  in  such  a 

in*  this  scene  6f  rl«t     ^^^  <>'  forwardness  as  to  be  expected  to 

be  floated  out  in  December.— i9om.  Cbvr. 


lost  their  lives  during  this  scene  6f  riot 
and  drunkenness,  but  several  were,  we  un- 
derstand, severely  hurt,  and  we  ourselves 
«aw  two  Sbeeahs,  whose  broken  heads  and 
bloody  faces  shewed  4hat  they  had  not  wit- 
nessed With  indifierenca  the  insult  offer- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  sons  of  Ally. 
We  undflratand  that  during  the  celebrv- 
tion^of  the  Mohanun  in  Calcutta,  noue 
of.tboia  angiigedjn  it.  are  alioired   i» 


Aug.  13. 

UXnS  CAWAJU. 

On  Tuesday  last  Lirojee  Cawajee  gaf« 
a  splendid  ball  and  supper,  at  the  new 
house  lately  erected  by  him  in  Nesbit 
Lane.  Among  the  fMirfy  we  noticed  Sir 
Bdiraifd  and  UAy  Waac^  Mr«  and  Mrs. 

Waidep, 
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jMiatie  IniMgmee'^Ceyiom, 


[AniLy 


Vfliaen,  Sir  Cfatflw  Cliniilwn,  «iid  imfty 
of  the  lading  membw  of  our  tocitty, 
tm  alto  a  number  of  respectable  natnreK 
The  party  was  one  of  the  largest  we  have 
.witnessed  in  Bombay,  Marly  two  bun. 
tfaredand  fifty  people. having  sat  down  to 
«upper.  The  hospitable  landlord  did  all 
be  could  to  osake  his  guests  happy  and 
eooalbrtable,  and  succMded  most  admi- 
ffidily.     Dancing  was  kept  up  till  wmrly 

d*^^o12l;.jee  ci^^  a..'55^'&'S*Si^^S^ 

nent  of  as  pleasant  and  amusing  an  even-     Berlu. 
ing   as  has  faUan  to  theic  lot  fdr  a  long 
timepast.—- ^om.  Omr.  Sqii.  9* 


vScs,  tt>  Jsas,  4au|thlsr  of  the  kte  W.  Ironridr. 
Xiq.,  4i  Hoii|(hlon-le-5priiig,  soimty  oTDuEhsm. 

DKATM^ 

Jug.  as.  At  Kshs,  the  inflation  of  John  WU- 
llsmt,  Bm. 
SL  WOUaok*  sseond  son  of  Mr.O.  Hlggt.  ssed 

aepi.^  AtMslUgsum,  Usufi.  RAaaaek,  14ch 
N.I.,  of  term  contxactsd  aa  the  maidi  Ikem 
Mbovr.  • 

—  Mr.  R.  MaodowsU,  MipflrlntaiAsnt  of  the 
G<nrcrnmtbt  UthognHpMc  pfien. 

5.  At  Goa,  Susums  J^nt,  wife  of  Capt.  IV<d- 


SZYLOSIOK  Air  UAZAOOV  MtLLS. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  one  ot  the 
warehoOses  at  the  powder  manufactory, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder 
in  a  state  of  preparation,  blew  up  on 
Friday  night  last.  The  concussion  was 
felt  all  over  the  island,  and  several  hoosiefl^ 
as  far  as .  regarded  ceilings,  Venetians, 
[lamps,  wail-shades,  and  glass  windows, 
suffered  severely,  while  their  inmates  were 
subjected  to  great  ^mporary  alarm* 
Four  of  the  sepoys  on  guard,  and  three 
men  in  boats,  or  in  the  Mazagon  dock, 
'which  is  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
were  killed  by  the  explosion.  It  is  quite 
Impossible  to  account  for  the  ignition  of 
the  powder,  as  all  the  usual  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  people  from 
approaching  the  manufactory.  The  loss 
jn  materials  and  buildings,  we  understand, 
amounts  to  70^000  rupees.  -^'Botnhmf 
Courier* 


VHS  ajLcas. 
We  are  happy  to  observe  from  the  pjan 
for  the  ensuing  races,  that  there  is-  every 
prospect  of  good  amusement  thia  season, 
and  that  some  new  cups  have  been  added 
to  the  usual  number*  One  of  these,  a  cup 
of  one  hundred  guineas,  from  the  Lodge 
of  Freemasons,  has ,  been  presented,  by 
them  to  the  Turf  Club,  as  a  return  for  the 
accomroodatipn  so  politely  afforded  the 
'Ixxlge  by  the  Club,  granting  them  the  use 
of  the  race  bungalow  to  hold-  their  meet- 
ings in  until  suitably  provided  with  a 
lodge-house.— /6icf. 

'     BIRTHS,  MARRIAGE,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jug, t6.  At  Kstaa^the Isdy oC  John WUlkms. 
Esq.,  qI  a  iod. 

'~    At  Bdvflle,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Col. 

'SIOD. 


7.  At  Surst.  Mis.  Maria  Onnood,  rdlct  of  the 
late  Asibu  sum.  OmaaA. 

11.  Anna,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  KevoEk*  AxmealBa. 
fnterpreter  and  translator  to  the  Supreme  CQUit 
ef  Judicature  St  Bombay,  aged  40. 

«k  M&J.E.Csm|ihellagedaeL 


&nt.  17.   At  Bdvllle,  the 

If^l^ton.  C.B.,  uij.fpm.,  ot 

OK.  C  The  lady  of  Cspt  1 


a  BOD. 


hdy  of  Cspt  Lsw,  of  srtUlery,  of 


MAARIAGX. 

«^4.  At  PooM^  John  BsK..  Xm|..  dvtt  m- 


•BBOP  ■KBXK. 

At  a  ineetine  of  gentlemen  of  Colombo, 
it  was  Tesolved  to  propose  the  following 
resolutions. 

-  That  feeling  deeply  those  sentiments  of 
reverence  for  the  character  of  our  late 
excellent  Biriiop  which  have  been  mani- 
fested thronghout  India,  we  deem  it  right 
to  record  them  by  a  testimonial  to  be  put 
up  in  the  church  of  Colombo. 

Tliat  for  tiiis  purpose  a  subscription  be 
entered  into  to  defrays  the  expense  of  a 
mural  tablet,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 

Thai  the  amount  of  each  subscription,'  as 
in  the  instance  of  Bishop  Mtddleton*s 
monument,  do  not  exceed  one  guinea. 

A  meeting  for  the  above  purpose  wOl  lie 
held  at  the  King's-house,  at  one  o'clock, 
on  the  1st  day  of  September  next 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subscribers  for  the 
support  and  education  of  Cingalese  youths 
at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta : 

Resolved,  lliat,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  tlie  late  excellent  Bisluip 
Heber,  the  "  Colombo  Exhibition,**  as 
voted  by  the  resolutions  of  the  llth  Sep^ 
tember  last,  shall  henceforth  be  called 
'''Bishop  Heber's  Exhibition.**-- C^^ 
Gov.  Gaz,  Aug,  26. 

BIRTHS. 

JtOySei.  AtTangaUe,  thehMiyofW.  Gbbomb 
'Bm}.,  O^lon  dvil  tervioe,  of  a  mo. 

AHt^  86.  AlColuntbo,  the wifisof  Mr.  C. Hsl- 
.deitMn«  of  a  dsi^hter. 


MAaaiAoa. 

Sept.  26.   At  CokimbOk  Mr.  IX 
Mlu  S.  Taylor. 

nKATItSt 

Aug. 4.  At  PolBt  DeOaltek  Mr.  Rynlerltai  Al- 
kao,  Mcretary  to  the  ilttlag  VDa^manm  ef  thst 
station,  asedSS. 

13.  At  CoksnliD,  George  Qmrod,  third  son  cf 
JUeiiU  Msadso^  Geyloniagt,  1^  Ui 


W«7.l 
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,99<.8a  11]p)«dfofIJ«ttCol,C<MBi.9«9d»  of 

on. 


C0AKOE  Uf  .7HB  .GA&MSON. 

.  The  fotl(^wii^  ii  an  extract  of  »  letter 
fi^m  Peaang: — 

*' An  order  has  been  received  at  MadnM. 
t»  fend  Madraa  troops  here,  it  being  the 
intention  af  the  Court  that  this  place  shall 
in  mtuyv  be  garrisoned  from  Madras  and 
not  from  Bengal.  >  It  is  ezpectedt  however, 
that  a  refevenee  will  he  made  to  the  Court, 
and  Ihajt  .-the  Bengal  troops  actually  here 
will  )iqt  be  removed  u^tU  the  usual  time 
for  .their  relief  ^rrires.  The  idea  in  send, 
ing  Madras  tro<^  here  is,  that  tliey  will 
be  cheaper, .  though  T  do  not  understand 
bow  they  laake  it  out,  as  their  pay,  I  am. 
assured,  is  actually  higher  then  that  uf  the 
Bengal  siypoys.*'— J9«fggfl/  Chron' 


VAVAL  CXIQU93TZ. 

Eztmct  of  a  letter  from  an  officer -of  Ibe 
H.   C.  cruiser  ^M/^/ene,  dated   Penaug, 
]£th  Sept.  18S6 :— ^  We  arrived  here  on 
^8th  iastsntfrom  Bombay,  which  we 
kft  6tfa  ultimo,and  Colombo  (27th),  when 
we  landed  Sir  H.  Lowe  apd  suite;     On 
.  our  anieal  here  we  were  boarded  by  H.  M. 
ship  Jtam6ow*f  first  lieutenant,  who  was 
sent  by  his  oonnnander  (Hon.  Captain 
Bous),.  to  know  by  what  aotfaority  we 
l»isted  a  pendant ;  in  reply  to  which  our 
eommaoder.  Lieutenant  Eluon,  went  on 
board  the  Bmnbow,,  and  waited  oh  the 
Hon.  Captain  Rous ;  to  whom  he  stated 
that  the  Hon.  C.  cruisers  had  long  been 
aocustoiped  to  wear  pendants,  and  that,  too, 
in. company  with  H.  M*  ships,  some  of 
which  o^ed  admirals,  one  in  partioular 
(Admiral  Blackwood).  Lieutenant  Eluon 
shewed  his  .Company's  commission  ^dc* 
jrived  from  the  King),  and  entered  into 
further  explanation,  but  all  to  no  purpoae; 
a|}d  as  (Japtaip  Rous  wa9  not  satisfied, 
andi>e|9g  resfoslved  that  no  vessel  should 
bear  a  pendant  except  the  King's,  accords 
|n^  to  the  ipstnic^Qins  lately  received  from 
the  Admiralty^  he  requested  us  to  haul 
down  our  pendant— which  we  refuaed; 
and  thus  perceiving  ouriust  but  determined 
obatinacy,  he  s^nt  his  first  lieutenant  with 
a  .boat's  erew  for  that  purpose,  which  was 
efilected  by  them  without  opposition.     We 
iqipealed'  to    the  Hop.  Mr.    Fullefton, 
j;ovemor,  for  redress,  hut  did  not  meet 
with  that  satisfaction  naturally  due  on  such 
an  occasion ;  he  stated  he  could  be  of  no 
avail,  but  would  forward  to  the  Admiral  of 
the  station,  and  the  Governor  in  Council 
at  Bombay,  the   whole  proceedings.'*— 
Seng.  Hurk.  Oct.  26. 


BIRTHS. 

W«.  The  lady  of  A.  J.  Ksrr.  Eiq..  of  s 
jtmatic  Journ.  Vol.  XXIIt.  No.  136. 


MARRIAGK.    ' 

Sept,  14.  P.  O.  Caitfegy,  E<q..  of  the  civil  ser- 
ece  on  tlil»  ettabUshincnt;  to  Smsn,  Moood 
-  ugbt«  of  Usttt.  Col.:Iflilscli,  /UiiUlsry  auditor 

Dsxal,  BengaL 

IXATB. 

JW/y  13.  The  Hon.  W.  Annstroog  CU»bl«y,  m- 
coUnctt'of  tlilr|irenaency. 


Tlae'union  of  this  settlement  and  Ma- 
lacca to  Penang  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
August.  Tlie  Singapore  Chronkk  of  Sep> 
fembcfr  S8tb  states,  that  some  difflcultSea 
connected  with  ibe  ciiange  had  occurred  at 
home,  relating  to  the  duties  to  be  levied 
at  this  port,  in  which  the  Court  of  I>i- 
rectors  and  Board  of  Control  had  been  at 
issue.  It  is  added,  that  the  charter  of 
justice  for  tlie  incorporated  settlements 
was  ^probaUy  delayed  on  that  account* 
Th^  same  paper  of  Oct.  IS,  however  state^^ 
that  the  home  government  had  sent  out 
orders  to  abolisli  all  duties  at  Fenang,  Ma-> 
lacca,  and  Singapore,  which  are  to  be  free 
ports* 

On  the  subject  of  the  '<  incorporation/' 
the  following  remarks  oooor.in  the  BengtU 
Hurkanh  of  NoTember  1  :-^ 

*'  To  Malacca  the  effecU  will  not  be 
near  so  injurious,  because  it  is  not  nor  ever 
was  the  commercial  rival  of  Fulo  Pimmg, 
and  its  agricultural  products  would,  if 
judiciously  managed,  be  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  supply  the  wants  and  prevent  the 
scarcity  which  very  frequently  prevails  in 
the  FInang  markets.  The  produce  of  that 
Idand  is  not  e^ual  to  the  support  of  one* 
half  the  inhaliitants,  and  the  supplies  from 
tiie  adjdcent  coast  are  any  thing  but  regu- 
lar ;  the  consequence  is,  that  at  one  titne 
tile  market  is  glutted,  and  at  another  the 
cUUuuouest  necessary  of  life  cannot  be  pio» 
cured  without  paying  the  most  ezorbka&t 
price :  with  Singapore  it  is  dtflerent.  The 
highly  reprdiensible  conduct  of  persons  ia 
authority  at  Pinang  towards  that  colony 
is  well  known,  even  drom  (he  time  of  the 
first  establishment  of  Sir  Stamford  Raflfle* 
at  Singapore.  It  is  an  ascertained  Ibct, 
and  we  think  it  will  not  be  questioned  at 
tiie  present  day,  that  no  efibrt  was  spared 
to  thwart  the  views  of  Sir  Sumfoid  :  and 
it  has  even  been  said,  in  a  quarter  not  used 
to  make  random  accusations,  that  there 
were  those  who,  from  an  envious  and 
petty  fear  of  rivalship,  united  with  the 
Dutch  at  Malacca,  and  encouraged  them 
to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  at  Singapore.  The  Honourw 
able  Court  of  Directors  certainly  entertain 
an  undue  partiality  for  Pfnang,  and  we 
4  A  have 


5H 
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httre  heard  that  it  iraa  a  questiim  hod ▼  di^ 
cuMed,  when  the  unceasing  complainta 
from  Pinang  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Court  to  give  the  rival  islands  equal  ad- 
"vantages  with  nspect  to  duties,  whether  it 
would  be  more  edvisi^le  to  place  the  same 
clogs  on  tlie  trade  of  Singapore  and  Ma- 
lacca as  those  which  fettered  the  trade  of 
Pinang,  or  to  make  the  three  ports  all 
equally  free.  Thanks  to  '<  innovations  and 
new  theories,**  the  latter  measure  was 
agreed  upon ;  but  to  make  amends  to  Pi- 
nang,  we  suppose,  for  not  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  its  govemnaent,  the  other 
ports  were  annexed  to  it  ais  dependencies. 
The  suggestion^  or  to  use  the  official 
words,  recommendation^  was,  that  the  same 
system  of  duties,  'with  all  tlte  vexatious 
impositions  of  a  native  custom-bouse/ 
should  be  established  at  each  of  the  settle- 


tt 


ments. 

VBW  TftADlKO   rOKT  IN  SOUTH  AXBUCA. 

'  The  Donna  QirmelUa  arrived  here  on 
the  8th  from  Masetlan,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America.  We  were  not  before  ao* 
quainted  with  this  port  as  a  place  of  trade, 
and  we  understand  that  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  place  of  some  commercial  impor- 
tance. It  is  situated  about  100  miles  to 
the  southward  of  San  Bias,  and  is  the 
nearest  sea-port  to  several  extensive  towns 
in  the  interior.  At  Rosario,  a  considerable 
town  about  sixty  miles  inland— there  are 
mines  of  silver  which  are  at  present 
wrought  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 
The  towns  of  Kulikan  and  Corsela,  the 
former  a  large  place  containing  20,000  in- 
habitants, are  iJso  situated  at  no  great  difr- 
taoce^  and  all  the  supplies  of  foreign  goods 
for  these  places  go  now  through  Masetlan, 
where  a  custom-house  has  lately  been  e»» 
tablisfaed.  The  port  has  only  been  open  to 
foreign  trade  since  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  government;  a  direct  trade 
having  only  been  permitted  formerly  with 
Acapulco  and  San  Bias.  The  inhabitants 
ase  consequently  far  behind  those  of  Aca- 
pulcQ^  in  civilisation  and  knowledge ;  and 
although  the  country  affords  abundance  of 
aUver,  there  is  little  of  the  appearance  of 
wealth  amongst  the  inhabitants,,  who  are  on 
the  contrary  extremely  poor,  and  generally 
ill  clothed  and  worse  housed.  Tlie  Donna 
pttrmf$lUa  lay  at  Masetlan  for  nine  montlis, 
during  which  period  several  British  and 
American  vessels  had  touched  there  with 
investments  from  Europe,  China,  Ma- 
nilla,  &c.  The  French  also  drive  a  consi- 
derable trade  direct  from  France,  and  the 
unrestrained  introduction  of  the  various 
manufactures  of  these  countries,  but  parti, 
cularly  that  of  cotton  cloths  from  £ng- 
Uind,  is  likely  to  supplant  the  more  ex- 
^nsive  cotton  fabrics  of  Bengal,  which 
ursed  to  be  in  such  general  demand.— 
Hing.  Chron,  Oct,  12. 


JAVA, 

The  following  is  copy  <»f  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  old  Sultan  of  Jcjokarta  to 
the  Government  of  Java  7«^ 

<*  From  Sultan  Mangka  Boewant 
Sepoe,  Senapati,  Hlngnalogo^  Abdul 
Rehnnan  Sycdi,  Ponotogomo  Khalifet 
UUah,  Adiningrat  of  Jojokarla,.  on  the 
ship  of  war  MeUtmpus*  1  send  my  greet- 
ing to  the  high  and  illustrious  Commit 
sioner  General  at  Batavia,  and  exercising 
supreme  authority  over  tlie  Eastern  settleu 
mentB.  1  solicit  from  Ins  Excellency,,  if 
it  be  allowable,  permission  to  return  to 
Jojokarta,  that  I  may  be  once  more  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tombs  of  my  foreArthen. 
With  respect  to  the  afikirb  of  Jojokart^ 
J  will,  with  all  my  ability,  promote  the 
views  of  the  government,  that  the  country 
may  be  again  restored  to  prosperity.  I 
acknowledge  my  great  gnmdson-as  Sul- 
tan, and  I  feel  grateful  to  government  for 
having  taken  him  under  their  protection 
and  guidance,  and  1  hope  that  His  Excel. 
lency  will  allow  me  again  to  see  him  once 
more,  and  to  become  the  medium  of  odd* 
firming  his  union  with  the  government. 
I  can  never  consent  that  Dtpo  Nagoro 
shall  be  Sultan,  nor  am  I  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Mangko  Boemie.  Finail)^ 
I  request  to  form  a  convention  with  the 
government.  Written  on  -Saturday,  the 
9ih  of  Soero,  in  the  year  1846  (Auguat 
1826.)" 

The  old  Sultan  landed  from  the  Ue- 
lamjnu  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  was 
conducted  in  state  to  Buitenzorg  on  the 
17th,  where  he  was  received  by  Ae  com- 
missioner, and  all  the  civil  and  militny 
functionaries.  Articles  of  a  convention 
between  him  and  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  then  agreed  npon,  and  swDrn 
to  by  him  on  the  koran ;  after  which  fan 
v^as  proclaimed  lawful  sultan  of -Jcji^ 
karta  by  the  name  of  Sultan  Sepoa.  Fn- 
sents  were  then  made  him,  and  a  royal 
salute  was  fired,  and  the  ceremonies  ter» 
minated  with  a  dinner  and  a  ball. 

Tliis  prince  is  the  A  mangka  Bikhia  II, 
who  was  deposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1812.  The  Sultan  whom  he 
supersedes  is  his  great  grandson,  a  minkir. 
— CSb/.  Gov.  Gax, 

The  New  Commissioners.'^OuT  meftnh 
tile  correspondents  complain,  that  thto 
Netherlands  Commissioner  De  Geeshsg- 
hics,  so  far  from  relieving  tiie  distresses  of 
the  trade  of  Batavia,  as  was  fully  expected 
and  understood*  on  his  arrival  ftom  Hol- 
land, continues  the  miserable  policy  df 
adding  to  the  already  overburdened  im- 
posts and  vexatious  exactions.  It  is  dtfiH- 
cuU  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  final 
issue  of  such  complicated  embarrassmeoti, 

•and 
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mid  peninaciotts  lolsgoveninMnt.— ifenf. 
Murk, 

The  Jhuurrection.'^W^   Iwre  received 
to-daj  the  Satavian  papers  to  the  28th  of 
October.    From  the  seTenl  reports  pub- 
IMtad  in  them,  we  perceive,  indeed,  that 
at  tfie  end  of  September  the  enemy  was 
very  fiir  from  being  dieeoursged,  and  had 
in  various  places  attacked  our  troops  with 
SHimcrous  corps,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  great  intrepidity ;  but  that  our  men 
tiad  almost  every  where  in  the  end  had  the 
advantage^  and  that  the    insurgents  had 
tuffVrpd  much   loss.     In    particular,   on 
the  5tfa  of  October,  tbedessa  of  Diatinbm, 
fbrtffied  with  cannon,  was  attacked  by  our 
troops,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
taken  and  burnt.     Other  dessas,  belonging 
to  the  insurgents,  have  been  destroyed  in 
several  places.     On  the  15th  of  October 
there  was   a   general    engagement   near 
Socracarta,  with  Doppo  Negoro  in  person, 
who  was  advancing  against  that  place  with 
4,000  men.     The  enemy  defended  himself 
with  great  fury,  and  when  the  first  line 
was  driven  out  of  the  field,    a  second, 
chiefly  consisting  of  pirates,  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  battle,  but  in  vaim     It  ap- 
pears  that  Doppo  Negoro  has  since  re- 
trailed  to  the  mountain  Menpie,  there  to 
put  himsdf  in  an  almost  inaccessible  posi. 
tion ;  but  it  is  thought  that  he  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  retreat  for  want  of  provisions. 
Besides  the  active  services  of  the  moveable 
columns,  great  praise  is  given  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  who  luive  the  defence 
of  various  forts  a*  KUllan,  Tempel,  &c. 
The  commander  of  the  fort  had  made  a 
«lly  with  so  much  bravery  and  success, 
that  he  reduced  the  surrounding  country 
to  submission,  and  returned  into  the  fort 
in  b  great  accession  of  strength. 

The  old  Sultan  had  arrived  on  the  SOth 
•t  Djocjocarta,  witliout  much  loss,  though 
the  journey  from  Klallan  had  been  attended 
with  some  difiiculties,  all  the  bridges  hav- 
ing been  broken  down  by  the  rebels. 
Several  Tommongoogs  on  tlie  road  from 
Klallan  to  Djogocarta  had  submitted  to 
the  SulUn,  and  several  liad  fallen  in  the 
various  actions.  AW  was  quiet  at  Djocjo- 
carta at  the  end  of  September.  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Commissioner  General  has 
made  a  visit  to  Bantam,  from  which  he  re- 
turned on  the  4th  October.  His  ExceU 
lency  proceeds  in  his  measures  of  retrench- 
ment*. The  last  accounts  from  Djocjocarta 
were  of  the  8th,  and  from  Socracarta  of 
the  17th  Oi?tober.— iHacA.  Paper,  March 
10. 

Disputes  in  the  GovernmefU. —  The 
SipgtqMtre  Chronicle  states  that  iKes&rs. 
Vinne  de  Grave  and  Dosee,  two  membera 
of  council,  having  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  commissioner,  protested  against 
las  measures,  oppose^  the  execution  of 
his  decrees,  and  proceeded  to  depose  the 
commissioner.     The  .latter,'  however,  is- 
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sued'his  mandate  in  the  King's  name  for 
the  arrest  of  the  .councillors,  who  weif 
transmitted  to  Holland  in  October. 

VOnCXS  TO   NAVIOATOas. 

Satavia,  17th  August  1826. — The  Com- 
mittee for  the  Improvement  of  Indian 
Cliarts  hereby  gives  noUce  to  all  naviga- 
tors, tliat  according  to  a  report  received 
from  the  First  Lieutenant,  G.  H.  C.  Lut- 
kens,  commanding  His  Majesty's  schooner 
Zephyr,  a  reef  was  discoverMJ,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  on  approaching  the  roads  of  IV-> 
nang,  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter*  south 
A-om  Poelo  Tigs,  extending  about  two 
cables'  length  from  north-east  to  south* 
west,  and  of  which  the  bearings  may  be 
laid  down  as  follows,  viz. 
Poelo  Tiga,  north, 

Poolo  Viamo  or  Mosquito,  south-east. 
tSatavh,  29M  August  1826. — The  Vice 
Admiral,  President  of  the  Committee  for 
improving  the  Indian  Charts,  hereby  gives 
notice  to  all  navigators,  that  the  master  of 
the  English  schooner  Dhauiie,  G.  Blox- 
hmd,  has  discovered  a  new  shoal  in  the 
China  Seas,  from  one  to  two  English 
miles  in  circumference,  and  on  which 
there  are  three  fathoms  water^  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  above-named  com- 
mander. This  shoal  is  situated  in  8^  19-' 
N.  lat.,  and  lU^  44'  E.  long,  from 
Greenwich. 


The  H.  C.  hired  brig  Guardian  ar- 
rived  at  Penang  on  Sunday  last,  having 
on  board  Capt.  H.  Burney,  the  Envoy 
to  the  Court  of  Siam  from  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Governor  General.  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  accounts  which  we 
had  heard  of  the  total  failure  of  the  Mis* 
sion  are  not  quite  correct.  A  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  has  been  con- 
cluded with  the  Siamese  Government 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Governor 
General.  We  are  unable  to  leom  the  pre- 
cise stipulations  of  this  treaty,  but  we 
unclentand  that  the  mission  has  succeeded 
in  the  primary  and  most  important  objects 
for  the  attainment' of  which  it  was  deputed. 
The  mission,  before  its  departure  from 
Bangkok,  released  and  forwarded  to  Te- 
nasserim  another  party  of  640  men  (in 
addition  to  about  500  already  released  at 
Capt.  Burney's  instance),  women  and 
children,  whom  the  Siamese  had  inhu- 
manly carried  away  as  slaves  from  our 
Burmese  possessions.  —  PeTuing  Gaxette, 
Sep.  16. 

The  Calcutta  papers  have  published 
the  particulars  of  a  treaty  said  to  be  ooq- 
cluded  between  the  king  of  Slam  and  the 


•  Ses  mileSf  or  league*,  probabbr. 
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Analk  JfUMgenee. 


Ea^Indni  CSwnp«ty,  on  the  16th  May, 
ftfter  mftriy  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  •measure  by  the  court  of  Siam. 
This  treaty  is  said  to  stipulate  for  the 
Ubentioa  of  captives,  the  inviolability  of 
tlie  -territories  of  tlie  contracting  parlies, 
a  friendly  intercourse  and  explicit  mutual 
communication  as  to  each  other's  projects^ 
4kc.  This  report  of  the  treaty  is,  however, 
now  stated  to  be  altogether  incorrect, 
but  no  particulars  of  its  real  purport  have 
yet  reached  us,*  nor  will  be  published, 
probably,  till  Capt.  Burney's  return  to 
Calcutta. 


THK  WAS. 

We  learn,  from  private  sources,  that  a 
Mirza  (Mahomed  Allefe)  has  been  sent 
to  Teflis  with  an  offer  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  that  it  is  expected  a  Persian  ambas- 
sador wUl  shortly  proceed  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

'  'Ihe  progress  of  the  war,  so  Ar  as  we 
collect  from  the  Russian  papers,  promises 
no  decisive  result;  the  Persians  seem  pas- 
•Ive,  and  the  Russian  troops  confine  them- 
ieives  to  incursions  into,  the  territories  of 

the  enemy. 

Gen.  Madatoff  passed  the  Araxes  on 
die  28th  Dec.  (9th  Jan.),  and  in  con- 
junction with  C<^.  Mllschenko  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  Ardabeel,  to  the  little 
river  Zamhour,  .Where  he  surprised  a  body 
of  nomade  Persian  tribes.  The  cavalry 
0f  Karahtffa  atid  Sbirvan,  with  the  Ar- 
uenians  of 'Karabagh,  attacked  their  camp 
with  success,  and  took  a  vast  number  of 
sheep,  besides  camels  and  horses.  The 
ddef  of  the  Shah  Savund  UliauU  joined 
th^  Russians.  About  500  nomade  fami* 
lies  of  Kanbftgh  submitted  to  the  Rus- 

flans* 

Spreading  a  report  that  he  intended  to 
«ntev  the  lUianet  «f  Talish,  the  Russian 
general  induced  the  nomade  tribes  on  th« 
bordeM  «tf  that  district  to  take  refugte  in 
Meakiae)  where  he  attacked  them  with  his 
light  cavalry  and  Armenian  infantry.    A 
vast  numb«^  of  cattle  were  taken,  and 
FHfkCe  Madatoff  occupied  the  little  town 
of  Lakaof  Lori,  in  the  district  of  Mes- 
kine^     Allee  Khan,  the  governor  of  the 
Strict,  and  bis  brother,  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Prince  Madatoff, 
aoM  nook  in   oath  of  fidelity  to  Russia. 
The  terror  of  thit  incursion  reached  to 
Tabreefe,  which  the  Russians  approached 
within  sixty  nttes.    The  oorps  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  is  stated  at  11,000 
Itoeps  of    di^reflt    deicriptioBs,     with 
iMny-fim  pieces  <»f -artillery. 

Mttee  Madatoff  has -since  ce-ctoMed  the 
Anoes,  andrethwi. 

•  ftBMj^  tMst  givaa  fa  jp.  ML 


rOLlTlCAL  St  AT*  OF  THl  KMriaE. 

Qa  this  subject  we  refer  our  readers  to 
a  oommunicadon  from  •  valuable  coKrea^ 
pondent  at  Cantoo,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  counury,  which  is  inserted  in  a 
preceding  department  of  this  montka 
journal.  :  The  intelligence  it  affords  is 
highly  important. 

COMMCaCIAL  I1IT«.UGXNCfc 

Accounts  from  Canton  so  late  as  the  2d 
October,  were  received  at  Singapore  by 
the  Fronds  Wardm,  The  commercial  re- 
ports were  rather  unfavourable,  l^^*:*"" 
UffW  as  regarda  opium  ;  the  price  of  which 
had  declined  to  1.100  dollars  per  chest  for 
Patpa,  and  930  for  Malwa.  The  demand 
at  the  same  time  was  very  languid,  ana 
the  stock  in  the  market  so  great,  that  any 
rapid  improvement  in  price  could  not  be 
expected.  In  all  descriptions  of  Stiaits 
produce  a  fell  in  price  M  been  expe- 
rienced, and  from  thf>  numerous  cargoes 
which  Imve  lately  gone  on,  the  market  is 
likely  to  be  overstocked. 

The  opium  receiving  ships  siill  conUnue 
to  lay  at  LinUn,  and  to  conduct  their  il^ 
legal  traffic  wiUiout  molestation;  *«  Chi- 
nese being  either  unwilling  or  afraid  to 
proceed  to  extr^mitiw  in  expelling  them. 


MAVILLA.    . 

Advices  fhwn  Manilla  have  been  receir* 
ed  through  Batavia  down  to  the  1 5th  Julys 
We  regret  to  learn  that  the  gorenunent  of 
ttiat  country,  so  far  from'acting  upon  t&a 
libeial  and  enlightened  principles  whrta 
were  expected  from  the  new  governor, 
appear  to  be  resoWed  to  iMin  the  ttado  of 
the    country,    by    pursuing    the     same 
veretched  policy  which    has  hrtely  been 
followed  in  Java,   and  whfch  h«j>coa 
sioned  somuch  ittjnry  to  the  prosperity  of 
that  island.    We  would    ha^re  imagined 
that,  with  such  an  exampte  befoM  tfaelt 
rf«s,  the  government  of  the  PhiiUplnei 
would  have  acted  more  prtidently.    They 
have  imposed  very  large  additional  dutiek 
upon  particular   descriptions  of   BriliA 
manufactures, which  will  operate  as  an  entire 
ptt>hibition.     The  ostensible  rsason  is,  to 
protect  the  native  Phillipine  manufiKtare 
of  thfse  articles;  but  this  is  known  tir  be 
ati  absurdity,  and  the  real  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  get  hold  of  a  little  mooay 
for  immediate  wanta,  as  a  quantity  of  tfaae 
goods  hadjutt  b«en  imported  by  dw  Ame- 
rican ship  HvttqtoL    from  London.     In 
this,  bowtfv^,  they  >»oqU  b*  disappohit»4 
aitbe  ageota^forilMe^TiBBel  had  imoHm 

to 
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to  tnunbip  the  gtMds  for  Ointoii,  ntfaer 
•tiMD  submit  to  llw  ruinous  exactioa. 
'  la  addition  to  this,  it  is  said  that  Uie 
resolution  of  turning  the  Chinese  Out  of 
Ihd  country  has  passed  the  Gonsnfado, '  and 
«hat  a  petition- to  that  effect,  recommended 
by  all  the  branches  of  the  government,  is 
to  be  sent  to  Spain  for  the  sanction  of  the 
home  government.  Unmarried  persons 
are  to  be  allowed  nine  months  to 'quit  'the 
country,  and  married  persons  eighteen 
months.— [Sii^^tftron.  Sept,  28, 


We  have  received  files  of  Sydney  pa- 
pers to  the  middle  of  October ;  they  con- 
tain no  news  of  any  moment.  Governor 
Darling,  with  the  advice  of  the  legislative 
council,  has  published  an  act,  appointing 
'Port  Maoguarie,  Moreton  Bay,  and  Nor- 
folk Islaoid,  penal  settlemenu  for  the 
transportation  of  oflfenders  convicted  in 
New  South  Wales,  arid  prohibiting  vessels 
iirom  touching  at  thoae  places  without 
license.  Ooverdor  Darling  has  also  issued 
legulatioas  for  the  granting  and  sale  of 
kmds,  amongst  whidi  we  observe  the  foU 
lowing  : 

**  Land  granted  without  purchase,  to 
be  heldinftee  and  common  socage,  the 
gmntee  paying  a  quit  rent  of  five  per  cent, 
par  annum  on  the  value  to  be  fixed  by  the 
commissioners. 

-  '*  The  payment  of  the  quit  rent  not  to 
commence  until  the  end  of  seven  years 
after  the  gnatee  have  been  authorized  to 
eettle  on  the  land.  Within  that  period, 
•iMSwever,  the  gmntee  must  expend,  in  im- 
provements^ on  the- land  so  granted,  a  sum 
equal  to  ooe^fiiorth  of  the  Talue  estimated 
by  Ttbe  cuniumiaionersf  under  the  •  penalty 
of  forlbitiBg  the  grant.  .     . 

•^'  The  quit  rent  to  be  redeemaUe  at  the 
optioo  of  the  grantee,  on  payment  into  the 
coioaial  treasury  of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty 
years'  purahase,  provided  such  payment  be 
made  within  twenty  ycarsafter  the  date  and 
execution  of  the  grant. 

*'  liandeto  be  granted  in  square  miles, 
in  the  proporlm  of  one  square  nule,  or 
04ancres,.for  every  £50O  sterling  of  oat- 
pital,  which  the  applioant  can  immediately 
^nasmaad,  to  the  extent  of-  four  square 
snilee,  ot-  3,500  acme,  which  is  the  otmos 


The  prsseat  capital  of  the  o>loay  is  es« 
dmatad,  in  one  of  the  papen^  on  accurate 
data^  utfmr  miUumg ;  the  public  debt  ia 
^aSQfiOO;  ihe  imports  are  calculated  to 
amount  to  ibe  value  of  £S50fiOO  per 
aoBum,  which  ia  said  to  be  under  the  truth. 

It  is  lamcotable  to  And  tiiel  tlieabori* 
tglaal  inhabitaats  remain  intradable^  aqd 
cominit  (emdaUy  in  the  district  of  Hun- 
«r)gf«at  atrocities.'  It  is  equally 
tbelbllowing 


recommended  (in  the  AuUralian  of  Sep- 
tember 9),  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil ;«» 
"  We  shall  never  depart  ftt>m  our  opinion, 
that  the  system  of  terror  is  the  only  one  to 
be  adopted  towards  them.  Conciliation  is 
of  no  use— at  least  it  never  yet  has  proved 
of  use.  Overseers  and  stockmen  may  have 
been  to  blame— they  may  now  occaslonalle 
offend  the  tribes.  Still  tiiere  appears  to  by 
a  dangevous  spirit  of  molestation  gaining 
ground  amonff  the  native  blacks ;  and  we 
apprefien^  that  vigorous  and  rigorous 
movements  will  prove  most  humane  and 
most  effective.  Treat  them  as  an  open 
enemy,  and  let  them  have  enough  of  red- 
coat •and-bul  let  fare. '  They  are  now. spear* 
ing  men,  and  spearing  cattle,  and  spearing 
abeep,  and  plundering  huts  and  houses, 
and  farms,  and  we  are  to  be  amused  with 
the  crying  stuff  about  conciliation,  for- 
bearance, humanity,  and  friendly  alliance  I 
Bribe  them,  if  bribery  will  avail -^-be 
peaceable  and  friendly  with  them  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  shew  them,  no  weak  side — 
don*t  let  them  conceive  a  notion  that  wa 
are  afraid  of  them,  or  that  an  officer  is  re- 
moved from  a  station  because  he  kept  them 
in  awe.  Make  them  atone  for  the  murders 
they  commit.  For  every  man  they  mur- 
der hunt  them  down,  and  drop  ten  of 
them.  They  will  soon  find  it  their  interest 
to  be  friendly.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
then  to  coax  them  into  amity  and  good- 
will towards  even  the  stray  and  lonely  and 
distant  settler,  or  hut  keeper..  This  is  our 
specific— try  it.  In  six  months  we  shall 
neither  hear  of  murders  on  the  one  side, 
nor  shootings  on  the  other;  and  yet  all 
will  bd  peace-^pcace  obtained  wSUi  little 
bloodshed.*'  llie  government,  we  ar^ 
happy  to  observe,  act  upon  the  conciliatory 
plan. 

During  the  hot  winds  at  Sydney,  oii 
Sept.  SO,  <h6  thermometer  was  at  90*  at 
mid-day. 

dOUWPT  .or  ST.  VIKCXKT. 

We  receive  the  most  flattering  accounts 
of  the  discovery  which  has  beni  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Port  Macquarie.  The  river 
has  been  explored,  and  much  of  the  coun-t 
try  through  which  it  flows.'  The  country, 
it  is  represented  by  Captain  Wright  and 
others,  is  of  a  superior  -description,  and 
promises  to  merit  the  attention  of  cuhiva- 
tori.  It  is  expected  that  tropical  produc- 
tions must  succeed  here,  and  that  In  'h,  Aw 
years  this  portion  of  tbetxilony  vrill  open 
new  sources  of  wealth,  and  givera  new  di*- 
rection  to  industry.  -  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  thirty-five  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Port  Macquarie,  and  easpties  itself  into 
die  sea  in  Trial  Bay.  It  has  been  aseei^- 
tained  that  there  wf  fomrteen  ftet-of  waMt 
aver  the  bar  at  the  entfanca.  Wa>  shall 
pfobaUy  be  enabled  thoetly  )o  add  id  the 
details  wfaioh  we  have  alraady  mada'pub^ 
lie«<^^tfif)isNiiiir  Oct*  11< 

A  large 
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y«w  atriB. 
A  Wge  tswt  oC  land  ha*  been  lately 
^stened ;  and  to  the  number  of  coun- 
tries already  known  by  name,  we  have  to 
add  the  county  of  St.  Vincent.  The  co- 
lonial secretary  ia  godfather  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  c<Jony.  St.  Vincent  is  situate 
to  the  southward  of  the  county  of  Argyle» 


[Anu.> 


end  probably  encompaMea  a  portion  of  tbe 
county  supposed,  to  form  a  part  of  Argyle. 
Some  people  speak  highly  of  the  land; 
and. many  of  the  new  order  of  graoteee 
have  selected  their  granto  within  it.  As- 
ustant  surveyors  have  for  some  time  beea 
busily  employed  in  this  county  .-—iMil* 


|lo»t«rritft  to  f^f^Mit  anntelligfitcr^ 


OwiKG  to  the  long  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  we  received  regular  and  con- 
nected accounts  from  the  late  scene  of 
bostilities,  we  are  obliged  to  detail  occur- 
rences of  a  somewhat  antiquated  date. 

Every  account  seems  to  confirm  the 
report  of  the  satisfaction  evinced,  if  not 
felt,  by  tbe  Burmese  Court,  at  the  lenity 
and  good  faith  of  tlie  British.  The  king 
is  said  to  have  punished  some  of  those 
Counsellors  who  persuaded  Wm  to  violate 
the  treaty.  He  has  resumed  his  amuse- 
ments in  public,  which  were  suspended 
during  tbe  war. 

The  second  instalment  appears  to  have 
been  raised  with  difficulty,  and  not  without 
great  exactions  upon  the  unfortunate  sub- 
lets of  his  golden  footed  msjesty.  Tbe 
last  portions  of  the  sum  received  at  Ran- 
goon (and  whidi  were  rather  reluctantly 
brought)  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
queen's  treasury,  the  ingots  bearing  her 
atamp. 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  envoy  to,  and  resident 
at,  the  Burmese  Court,  left  Bangoon  for 
Ainerepoora  on  the  1st  September,  as 
stated  in  our  last,  on  board  tlie  Diana 
St^anp-boal.  Tha  following  b  said  to  be 
An  accurate  list  of  his  suite  :^ 

N.  Wallich,  esq.,  M.D.,  on  botanical 
researches.-— Lieut.  Chester,  1st  assistant 
to  Envoy. — Lieut.  J.  Campbell,  Sd  ditto. 
m^,  Stewart,  esq.,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  the 
Envoy's  establislnnent. — The  officer  com- 
manding the  escort. — Mr.  J.  Ellend,  Ist 
assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Envoy. — Mr. 
P.  D.  Strong,  Sd  ditto. — Mr.  Gomea, 
1st  assistant  to  Dr.  Wallich.-^Mr.  Furie, 
Sd.dittOw— Escort^ 29 -Europeans,  rank 
and  file»  and  1 9  natives,  rank  and  file. 

Tbe  party  reached  Hencada  (about  half 
way  between  Rangoon  and  Prome)  on  the 
8th,  where  Mr.  Crawfurd  visited  the 
Woonghee  Maong  Kiang,  the  intended 
governor  of  Rangoon  and  viceroy  of  F^gu  j 
being  invested  with  authority  over  the 
whole  trafit  from  Pagahm  to  the  sea.  The 
Woonghee  returned  the  visit  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  coming  in  a  war-boat,  at* 
tended  by  fifteen  odiers,  and  a  number 
of  small  .boats  oonteying  a  retintae  of  four 
or  .fiva  hundred  parsons :  he  was  received 
on  board  the  ZManb' with  milinnry  honours; 


and  remained  on  board  two  hours.  He 
is  described  as  a  man  of  preposessing  ap- 
pearance, of  mild  and  condlatosy  man- 
ners, and  bearing  a  high  public  character. 
He  is  said  to  have  evinced  some  anxiety 
to  dissuade  the  Envoy  from  proceeding  to 
Ava,  upon  the  ground  of  his  being  poe- 
sessed  of  powers  to  discuss  any  questioBs 
that  might  arise,  and  a  reference  to  the 
court  being  therefore  unnecessary.  On 
finding,  however,  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  insisted  on, 
he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  •  cheer- 
fully nomraated  the  persona  who  were  to 
accompany  tbe  mission.  Tbe  steam  veasd 
got  under  weigh  on  the  10th,  and  the 
party  expected  to  reach  Prpmie  in  four 
days,  and  Ava  in  twenty.  The  voyage  is 
described  as  uniformly  agreeable,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Burmese  authorities  as  par- 
ticularly obliging  and  attentive^ 

By  the  accounU  fiom  Rangoon,,  it  ap- 
pear* that,  aa  soon  as  the  channels  which 
communicate  between  the  Rangoon  wood 
Martaban  rivers  became  open,  many  in- 
dividuals quitted  the  former  place  for  tiio 
purpose  of  settling  in  tha  British  territoty. 
Among  those  who  were  expected  to  trans- 
fer their  residence  to  Amherst  Town  were 
Mr.  Turner,  ship-builder,  and  Mindana, 
.a  Talain  chief.  The  Syriam  rsgah,  it  waa 
expected,  would  endeavour  to  nDaintaiB 
his  independence :  he  dispUyed  consadctw 
able  {^lantry  against  us  in  the  late. warv 
and  carrying,  it  is  said,  lO^OCO  follawcn 
into  the  field.  » 

The  interruption  which  the  war  l»d  oc- 
casioned to  cultivation  was  beginniiqf  to 
be  felt,  and  apprehensions  of  a  aoarcity  of 
rice  were  general  in  ^ugust.  Martaban 
and  Tavoy  were  the  only  places  fitom  whic^ 
any  surplus  supply  waa  procurable^  as  hr 
as  to  Ava.  A  bag  of  rice,  or  about  two 
maunds,  whidi  formierly  aold  at  Rangoaa 
for  about  four  or  five  rupees,  waa  aelliiii^ 
at  the  period  mentioned,  for  Iburteen.  - 

These  gloomy  prospects  seem  to  have 
given  birth  to  some  alarming  reports  which 
were  published  in  tb^  Hurkaru  GalcuHa 
paper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  provi- 
sions were  extremely  scarce  at  Rahgool^; 
tlmt  die  population  was  starving ;  and  that 
the  Cbinesd,  taking  advantage  of  tiie  di»> 
tress,  w«re  aelUog  rice  at  twenty'ropaeali 
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bag,   or  abotit  •ercnptnce  halfpenny  per 
pound. 

The  MHne  paper  contained  intelligence 
of  eome  commotions  in  Pegu,  ^hicfa  a|K 
peart  to  have  rested  on  b^ter  grounds. 
A  Martaban  chief,  named  Udinab,  bad 
collected  a  large  force,  with  which  it  was 
thought  he  intended  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  Pegu,  as  soon  as  the  British 
departed.  As  this  chiefbtin,  who  is  the 
cz-rajah  of  Martaban,  evinced  no  hostile 
feeling  towards  the  British,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  displayed  much  courtesy  in 
bis  intercourse  with  Sir  A.  Campbell,  the 
latter  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  inter- 
lere  in  the  disputei  The  ex* rajah  has 
been  instrumental  in  preserving  the  lives 
of  tlie  crew  of  a  coasting  vessel  of  Coringa, 
wrecked  on  the  Martaban  shore ;  be  treated 
them  with  great  humanity,  and  conveyed 
them  to  Rangoon. 

By  later  mtelKgenoe  from  Rangoon, 
dated  26th  September,  it  appeared  that  the 
Dtmoat  cordiality  subsisted  between  the 
British  and  Burmese  authorities,  and  th&t 
H  bad  suffered  no  interruption.  The  latter 
express  no  anxiety  for  the  departure  of  our 
iroiops.— The  rice  crop,  which  is  reaped  io 
October,  was  expected  to  el6viate  all  fears 
of  a  scarcity,  though  rice  was  then  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  rupees  a  bag.  As  the 
atipulaicd  payment  had  been  made  by  the 
Burmese,  according  to  treaty,  nothing 
need  to  detain  the  British  troops  later 
than  the  end  of  the  rains  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  there  is  every  reason* 
the  lettersstate,  to  think  that  the  parting  will 
be  friendly.  Many  of  the  people  of  Ran- 
goon were  preparing  to  remove,  upon  the 
place  being  evacuateid  by  our  troops. 

According  to  the  statement  in  the 
Murkaru  before  referred  to,  iht  newly. 
created  Burmese  governor  of  Bassein  had 
-violated  that  article  of  the  compact  which 
expressly  provided  for  the  security  of  those 
who  bad  been  under  the  protection  of*  the 
British  during  the  war,  and  secured  to 
them  a  right  of  quitting  the  place  when 
they  pleased ;  he  issued  orders  to  prohibit 
tiiejr  leaving  bis  district^  and  those  who 
bad  evinced  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
CNir  troops,  naturally  sought  protection 
fiom  the  British  authorities  on  this  re- 
■traint.  Conferences  were  held  at  Ran- 
goon on  tliis  subject,  and  after  much 
wordy  war,  and,  it  is  said,  insolence  on 
the  part  of  the  Burraans,  the  people  were 
permitted  to  depart  unmolested;  twelve 
boata  had  arrived  at  Rangoon  from  the 
Interior  crowded  with  those  poor  people, 
glad  to  escape  from  the  oppression  they 
were  threatened  with.  It  was  further 
demanded,  tliat  the  governor  should  be 
superseded;  this  was  complied  with  also; 
Irtit  it  is  added,  the  last  governor,  who 
waa  fiivourable  fo  tbe  British,  was  veiy 
apccdily  degraded,  'for  some  alleged  -o^^ 


ftooe,put  hi  iMos,  his  property  bonflaealMl, 
and  that  of  all  his  adberaola. 

Some  sensation  has  been  craatad  at: 
Calcutta  by  the  prospect  thist  Ambetxt^ 
Town,  the  new  British  settlement  in  Hm 
provinee  of  Martaban,  was  to  be  aba». 
doned  on  account  of  tbe  insalubrity  of  the 
situation ;  although  it  was  fully  expected 
that^  upon  clearing  away  the  jungle,  in 
which  operation  the  pioneers  and  troopa 
w^reactivelyamployed,  tbe  situation  would 
prove  a  healthy  one.  Sir  Archibald  Camp* 
bell  has  surveyed  the  country  east  and 
west  of  the  Saiiluen,  or  river  of  Martaban^ 
the  chief  object  of  whidi  was  to  fix  upou 
an  eligible  site  for  a  military  cantonments 
He  has  fixed  upon  Moolmein,  on  t^  left 
bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Martaban,  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Amherst.  This  circumstance  seema 
to  authorise  tbe  report  respecting  tlieaban* 
donment  of  the  latter  settlement,  at  leasts 
as  a  temporary  measure.  The  addition  to 
the  report  (which  is  made  in  the  Hurkaru 
of  October  18th)  namely,  that  the  site  of 
the  new  cantonment  is  upon  a  river  not 
navigable,  appears  to  be  incorrect.  * 

Moulmein  (says  tbe  Govemmeni  Giih- 
zette)  is  tbe  site  of  an  ancient  encampment, 
fortified  afler  the  manner  of  tbe  earUest 
ages,  in  a  deep  morass,  circumvallated  by 
a  high  mound  of  eartli,  which  in  its  con- 
trivance formed  a  deep  and  broad  ditch, 
masked  by  large  forest  trees,  which  would 
require  tlie  time  and  labour  of  thou^^ 
sands  to  clear  away.  Its  position,  oppo- 
site to  the  principal  Bunnan  town  in  that 
qu  jrter,  upon  tbe  bank  of  a  broad  and  rapi^ 
stream,  joined  by  twoofhers,  the  Gain  and 
Ataran,  within  sight  of  tbe  station,  enable 
it  to^  command  the  courae  of  the  river- 
ftontier;  and  repel  with  ease  any  attempt 
to  trespass  upon  our  boundary ;  a  detach- 
ment on  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island  of 
Pulygoon,  which  may  be.  required  for  the 
protection  of  that  fertile  tract,  will  be 
almost  within  sight  also  of  Moulinein,  and 
will  be,  consequently,  susceptible  at  any 
time  of  efllective  support.  ■    \ 

'the  salubrity  of  the  spot  is  alto  highly 
probable.  Tlie  banks  are  high,  rising  by 
a  gradual,  but  decided  .  ascent,^  t&  an  ele- 
vation of  two  hundred  feet  from  the  bed 
of  a  stream/  the  rapidity  of  whose  couraa 
does  not  admit  of  any  muddy  alluvial 
deposits.  It  is  .open  to  the  see  breesn 
through  its  whole  front,  whilst  inland,  ex* 
tensive  plains,  free  from  jungle,  separalto 
it  from  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  black 
mould  on  a  stratum  of  gravel :  tbe  jungle 
now,  in  the  immediUte  vicinity,  is  low, 
and  may  easily  be  cleared  away,  and  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water.  The 
healtliiness  of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
corroborated  by  native  testimony,  and 
by  actual  expericiKae,  as  of  two  detach- 
ments qf  Madras    native  infantry,  ana 
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bandrad  ewb,  Mitioned  st  UahOmn  md 
Pulygoon,   naUber  lent  nora  «hMi  two. 
latn  to  Impttd  from  May  to  ^tenlMr. 

The  island  of  Pttlygoon,  and  the  baoka 
of  tba  Oatn  and :  Atanan.  ritare,  pradnca 
atandattt  crops  of  sioe.  Teak  of  a  supe- 
nor  quality  is  plemtifttl  in  theviciiiity,  and 
fkm  surroundiag  districts,  paiticularly  in 
Ae  noiurtaiDoas  parts,  are  said  to  be  lidi 
in  ninetal  prodocts. 

Hie  tioops  at  Akyab,  at  Sandoway  and 
lUNDree,  are  reprtsentod  to  be  healthy; 
the  corps  which  occupied  Amherst  island 
(the  67th)  had  been  ordered  to  Ramree 
as  a  mone  salubrious  spot.  In  consequence 
of  the  drains  made  by  the  pioneers  at 
Akyab,  it  is  possible  to  walk  out  after 
the  Iwaviest  fall  of  rain. 

The  late  war  seems  to  have  produced 
tlM  usual  consequence  in  semi  •civilised 
eoantrica— it  has  fllked  the  Burmese  pro- 
vifliees  with  marauding  bands.  A  quan. 
tity  of  treasure  sent  from  Msrtaban  to  Hen- 
nda,  by  Udinah,  was  attempted  three 
diffiNent  tiasea ;  and  it  was  only  by  severe 
lighting  that  the  party  escorting  it  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  it  to  its  place  of  desd^ 
nation. 

A  failure,  to  some  extent  has  taken 
place  atCalcutta — the  native  house  of  Mer- 
cer knd  Co.  According  to  a  respectable 
London  Journal  (The  Times),  the  out- 
standing debts  of  this  firm  are  said  to 
^amount  to  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  more 
than  half  a  million  sterling,  of  which  sum 
nearly  the  moiety  is  claimed  by  one  house, 
which  is  covered  by  a  warrant  of  judgment 
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MMlTBrioiuaBcurities;  nthalaveiy  smail 
dividend  will  remain  for  the  other  cro» 
diton. .  The  cooDeuons  of  tfaa  houae  m 
ckaafly  in  India.  . 

Accounts  from  BaUvia  to  tibe  4th  Nor. 
represent  aflttirs  there  to  be  rstfaer  more 
favourable  for  the  Dutch  than  they  had 
been.  The  insurgents  continue  to  resist ; 
but  the  Netherlnnds  tixxips,  strengthened 
by  some  new1y-4irrived  reinforcements, 
were  successful,  and  were  preparing  for 
more  dedrfve  operations. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburgh  state 
that  some  differences  of  opinion  have  ari-^ 
sen  between  General  Yermoloff  and  Ge-. 
neral  Faskowitsch,  who  commands  the 
Russian  corps  in  Georgia.  They  do  not 
agree,  it  appears,  about  the  employment  of. 
the  troops  under  their  command,  and  the 
operations  to  be  undertaken  against  die. 
^rsians.  The  mission  of  Ganoal  Baron 
Von  Diebitsch,  who  has  set  out  from  St. 
Petersburgh  for  Georgia,  v^th  instmotions 
from  the  Bmperor,  as  for  the  purpoee  of  ren 
conciling  these  differences,  and  of  taking 
measures  on  J^  spot  lor  the  vigorous  pnn 
aecution  of  the  war, 

MauritiMS  GaaeUet  have  been  FBoeived 
to  the  17th  December.  Hiey  contain  an 
ordinance  regulating  the  situation  of  the 
alaves,  and  establishing  a  filed  penal 
clause  for  the  weight  of  their  chains  and 
fetters,  which  the  inhabitants  are  auliio-> 
rised  by  law  to  cause  them  to  wear. 


INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


CaleuUa,  Oct.  26,  1826. 

Oofmnmant  SecurttlcB. 

Boy.]  Hi.  As.  Rt.  As.  [Sell 

Pram.  S7  O'R8niiUaUsLoaa6perct.20   OPkem. 

DlK.  .0  8  Fiveiwrct.Loss l    0  Dlic. 

JHuw      0  0  New6perosnt.Losn-->.  0.  4DIM. 

Rates  of  ExdisQge. 
Oa  London,  6  months'  slght,~to  buy  Is.  lid.  to 

is.  Uld^-to  teU  as.  to  as.  Id.  per  Slccs  Rupee. 
QnXsdns,  aodays ditto,  tt  to  96  Skca  Rupees 
^    perieo  Madias  Rupees. 
Ob  Bombsy,  ditto,  98  Sleca  Rupees  psr  liN)  Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

'Bank  Sbares.»Ptem.  £,200  to  £,4001 

Madnu,  Oa.  II,  1896. 

Govemnent  Securtties. 
Six  per  onL  Beogsl  Remittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscriptioa,  vie.  300 

Madias  Rs.,  par  SSB  Sa.  Ra.    98^  Prcni. 

Ata  Bstaprsvailing  snoog  Mevdiaats 


and  Broken  hi haylngandseDlBgPubk 
lie  fieeuritles,  efe.  1061  Madras  R*^  per 
100Sa.Rs. 961 

FlTeper  cent  Bengal  Unremittalde  Loan. 

At  the  Rate  ot  Subscription,  vis.  350 
Madras  Rs.,  per  333  Sa.Rs. i  Prem 

At  the  RateprevaOingamong  MctchaBts 
and  Broken  in  buying  andscHUng  Pub- 
lic Securities,  vis.  106^  Madras  Rs«,  per 
100Sa.Rs. 9|DiK: 


Bombay,  Oct,  7,  1826. 

A  Fi^e  per  ocnt.  boan  often. 
Exchange. 

On  London,  at  6  months*  sight.  Is.  9d.  per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutu,  at  .90  days'  sight,  109  Bom.  Rs.  p«r 

100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madias,  atdOdayt*  sight,  9B  Bom.  Rs.  pot  160 

MadiasRs.  '   .* 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE, 


East-India  Route,  March  14,  1827. 

A  Special  General  Court  of  Proprietora 
of  £«»t-lndia  Stock  was  tliu  day  beld  at 
tbe  Company 'sliouae  in  Leadenball-strect. 
-  Tbe  minutes  of  tbe  last  Court  baving 
been  read, 

Col.  X.  Stankof)e  wisbed  to  be  allowed 
to  correct  an  error  tbat  bad  appeared  in 
one  of  tbe  pubb'c  prints,*  in  a  report  of 
what  be  bad  said  at  tbe  last  Court.  In- 
stead of  stating,  as  be  bad  done,  that  tliere 
was  **  no  public*'  in  India,  be  was  made 
to  say,  that  there  were  '<  no  public  de- 
fences*' in  that  country.  Having  gone 
through  a  great  part  of  India,  be  could 
not  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  tbat 
there  was  an  abundance  of  natural  and 
artificial  defences:  nlmost  every  village 
afforded  one.  What  be  had  said  was,  that 
there  was  no  public,  no  community,  in 
fact,  no  rights,  no  liberties  in  India. 

THANKS  TO  CAMPBELL  MARJORIBAKKB, 

ESQ. 
Gen.  Thornton  gave  notice  that  he 
would,  at  the  Court  to  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday nezty  move  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  late  Chairman,  C.  Marjoribanks, 
Esq.,  for  tlie  ability  and  urbanity  with 
which  be  bad  discharged  tbe  duties  of  that 
situation. 

INDIAN  StJTTEES. 

Mr.  Pounder  said,  as  be  intended,  at  the 
ensuing  Court,  to  address  the  proprietors 
on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  immolation  of  Hin* 
doo  widows,  be  was  anxious  that  a  docu* 
nent  of  great  importance — ^namely,  a 
statement  sent  in  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
by  Mr.  Hndleston,  before  be  quitted  tbe  di- 
rection**on  this  interesting  subject,  should 
be  laid  before  this  Court.  He  should, 
therefore,  make  tbat  motion. 

Tbe  rAoirman^ Sir  G.  A.  Robinson). — 
*'  I  consider  it  most  essential  for  the  despatch 
of  the  business  of  this  Court,  that  we 
should  go  on'  Regularly  with  our  duties ; 
and  I  must  declare  my  opinion,  tbat  it  is 
extremely  irr^ularto  entertain  any  motion 
§ot  papers  till  we  lunre  concluded  the  bu- 
«incsfrwe  have  been  assembled  to  consider.*' 

Dr.  OUckriii  was  perfectly  cerUin  tbat 
the  Court  would,  on  ^is  occasion,  bear 
what  be  bad  to  say.  He  wished  to  know 
by  what  by-law,  or  act  of  Parliament,  It 
-was  provided,  that  tbe  proprietors  sliould 
not  be  allowieid  to  ask  a  few  previous  ques- 
tions of  tbe  bon.  Chairman,  as  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
•other  deliberative  assemblies?  If  thare 
<w<era  an  act  of  Pisrliament,  or  a  by-law, 
or  even  immemorial  usage^  he  would  bow 

*  The  Jfew  Timet. 
AiiaHe  Jonrji,  Y01..XXIII.  Xo.  X9B, 


to  it ;  but  if  it  were  merely  the  ijise  dm 
of  the  Chairman,  originating  with  himself 
be  thought  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  The  annual  election  in  April  was 
hsX  approaching,  and  on  that  subject  he 
meant  to  ask  some  questions,  as  well  as  to 
state  all  that  be  meant  to  do  himself. 

Mr.  fVeeding  rose  to  order.  He  thought 
that  the  Chairman  of  that  Court  was  the 
best  judge  of  what  was  in  and  what  was 
out  of  order.  In  his  opinion,  the  bon. 
Chairman  had  a  right  to  call  those  to  order 
who  prevented  the  proprietors  from  pro- 
ceeding witli  tbe  regular  business  of  the 
Court. 

BOMBAY  MA&INE. 
The  Chairman. — "  1  have  now  to  acquaint 
the  Court  that  it  has  been  specially  sum- 
moned in  consequence  of  a  requisition, 
signed  by  nine  proprietors,  which  shall 
now  be  read." 

The  requisition  was  then  read  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

«  To  tbe  Hon.  tbe  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East-India  Company. 

"  Hon.  Sirs  :r— We,  the  undersigned 
Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  being  duly 
qualified,  request  you  will  convene  a  Ge. 
neral  Court  of  Proprietors,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  following  proposition: 
To  inquire  whether,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Hon  Company's  Empire  in  the  East, 
the  condition  of  the  naval  force  called  the 
Bombay  Marine  is  such  as  the  welfare  of 
the  country  and  the  interests  of  the  Hon. 
Company  demand. 

"  We  are,  Hon.  Sirs, 
'*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

«  JossPH  HuMi,  '*  W.  Mazpixld, 

'<  Jahbs  Patbrsok,  '<  J.  B.  Giucrbist, 

<<  John  Addimsll,  '*  W.  Masqn» 

<*  Lxic.  Stanhofb,  "  John  Lbdoxb." 
•«  Wm.Thorkton, 

"Feb.  22,  1827." 

Dr.  Gikhria.'-'**  As  tbe  gallant  General 
(Thornton)  has  been  allowed  to  give  no- 
tice of  a  motion  for  tbe  next  Court,  I 
hope  that  I  shall  be  equally  indulged,  and 
that  you  will  pennit  me  to  read  a  motion 
which  I  intend  to  propose  on  Wednesday 
next." 

TTie  Ouarman.^*'  Therequisirion  stat- 
ing  tbe  subject  which  we  are  convened  to 
discuss  is  now  read,  and  therefore  (lie 
bon.  proprietor  cannot  proceed.  If  the 
bon.  proprietor  chooses,  after  the  business 
of  the  day  is  over,  to  give  notice  of  a 
motion,  he  may  do  so." 

Dr.  Gilchrist,^**  I  speak  now  to  save 
time." 
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The  ^oirfiian.— *<  I  desire  that  the  re- 
gular business  of  the  Court  may  go  on.'* 

Capt.  Maxfield  wished,  bePore  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  business  which  he  had 
taken  in  liand,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  an  anonymous  letter  which  he 
bad  recently  received.  As  this  was  the 
second  letter  of  the  kind  with  which  he 
had  been  favoured,  and  as  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  answering  it  elsewhere,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  this  course.  As 
the  letter  was  short,  he  would  read  it.  It 
ran  thus:  — 

<*  Sir ; — If  you  persist  in  the  course  you 
are  now  pursuing  at  the  India  House, 
you  will  soon  have  cause  to  repent  it ;  the 
following  the  example  of  Mr.  Hume  may 
involve  you  in  difficulties  to  which  he  is 
not  exposed. 

*'  It  is  said  you  pique  yourself  on  being 
a  good  shot ;  but  be  not  too  confident ;  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  serve  you  ;  and 
you  had  better  reflect  in  time,  before  it  is 
too  late,  and  take  the  warning  of 

**  An  Anti-Mkodlxr.** 

«  London,  March  7,  1827." 

On  that  letter  be  would  only  observe, 
that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  had 
never  met  with,  or  known  any  man,  of 
whom  he  could  form  an  opfnion  so  utterly 
contemptible  as  to  believe  him  the  author 
of  it ;  and  the  individual  who  wrote  it 
could  know  very  little  of  him,  if  he  sup. 
posed  that  such  silly  threats  could  deter 
him  from  performing  his  duty.  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  should  now  proceed  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  He  had  asserted, 
some  time  since,  in  that  court,  that  the 
Bombay  Marine  corps  was  neglected, 
degraded,  and  persecuted;  and  an  hon. 
proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  then  remarked, 
that  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
better  to  bring  the  subiect  specifically 
under  consideration;  and  he  offered  to 
■econd  a  motion  to  that  effect.  He  (Capt. 
Maxfield)  pledged  himself  to  introduce  it, 
and  that  pledge  he  was  now  prepared  to 
redeem.  He  wished  sincerely,  both  from 
a  regard  for  his  own  feelings— for  the 
feelings  of  the  officers  of  that  friendly 
corps — as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  Court 
of  Directors-^that  this  task  were  less 
oisy ;  but  were  he  to  adduce  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  evidence  he  might  advert  to, 
he  should  intrude  too  much  on  the  time  of 
the  Court.  He  begged,  however,  to  in* 
treat  their  attention  to  a  few  leading  facts, 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose; 
and  he  begged  the  Court  to  remember  that 
the  corps  in  question  was  the  military 
marine  of  the  Company,  recognized  by 
act  of  Parliament,  and  essentially  requi- 
site  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  entrusted 
to  their  management.  He  would  endea- 
vour, aa  much  as  possible,  to  command  his 
feelii^  on  this  occasion,  and  to  perform 
the  task  be  had  undertaken  as  if  he  liad 
never  belonged  to  tlie  corps  in  question ; 


be  would,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  even 
forget  that  he  had  served  the  Company 
faithfully,  zealously,  and  devotedly,  in  that 
corps,  far  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  ; 
during  which  he  had  obtained  the  recorded 
approbation  of  their  government  on  more 
that  ten  occasions ;  but  the  liberal  consi- 
deration, urbanity,  and  friendly  sympatlijr 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  would  remain  fresh  in  his  recol- 
lection while  "  memory  retained  her  seat,** 
or  until  virtue,  ability  and  worth  should 
no  longer  possess  any  attraction.  Were 
he  to  say  that,  since  the  order  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  in  1798,  they  were  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  neglect,  with  respect  to 
this  corps,  he  sliould  be  borne  out  by  cvi.. 
dence;  but,  in  order  to  save  time,  he 
sliould  commence  with  a  few  extracts  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Money,  superintendent  of 
tlie  marine  to  the  Bombay  government,  in 
answer  to  some  sweeping  censures  passed 
on  that  unprotected  corps  in  the  letter  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  8lh  of  April 
1806.  They  were  to  be  found  on  the  re- 
cords  of  the  Court;  and,  unless  soinetbing 
liad  been  done  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
Mr.  Money  complained  of,  and  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Directors  in  1807,  or 
twenty  years  ago,  then  be  must  contend 
that  the  charge  of  neglect  was  fully  proved. 
In  the  ninth  paragraph  of  that  letter  Mr. 
Money  said,  <*  Permit  me,  on  a  subject  so 
materially  interesting  to  the  department 
committed  to  my  trust,  to  state,  with  all 
respectful  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Court,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
causes  of  every  defect  and  deficiency  in 
the  marine  character  and  institution.  Tba 
want  of  a  code  of  laws  enacted  by  legisla* 
tive  authority  has  been  and  continues  to  bo 
the  prominent  defect  of  tlie  marine  esta* 
blishment.  Such  a  code  would  raise  it 
from  tliat  state  of  degradation,  to  which 
illegitimate  character  is  too  frequently  ex* 
posed,  by  the  contemptuous  opinioa  of 
mankind ;  it  would  infuse  into  its  fieeble 
system  (sustained  with  much  vexation 
and  with  little  credit)  those  energies  which 
all  other  military  corps  possess,  and  which 
lead  them  to  distinction  and  renown.  It  is 
only  necessary,  I  humbly  conceive,  to  refer 
to  a  description  of  the  duties  expected  from 
the  marine,  as  given  by  the  Hon.  Court  in 
their  public  letter  under  date  of  August 
1st,  1798,  to  render  it  manifest,  without  a 
waste  of  argument,  that  a  corps  having 
such  services  to  perform  should  be  vested 
with  legal  authority,  and  its  discipline  up- 
held by  the  power  of  a  legal  tribunal.  The 
Hon.  Court,  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  letter  referred  to,  have  stated  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  the  objects  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  marine  force :  1st.  To  pro- 
tect the  trade  from  port  to  port,  2d«  To 
defend  the  Company's  trade  and  poasee 
sions.  3d.  To  transport  troops,  &c.  4th. 
To  make  nautical  discoveries*    5th.,  To 
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convoy  fiackets.  It  must  be  rery  evident, 
upon  the  most  superficinl  review  oF  these 
duties,  that  their  effect  and  creditable  exe- 
cution depend  upon  profeKsional  know- 
ledge, public  zeal,  and  strict  discipline  and 
sutMMrdination. 

'*  The  next  principal  defect  in  the  ma. 
rine  establishment  lesults,  in  my  humble 
judgment  (continues  Mr.  Money),  from 
the  low  estate  to  which  the  officers'  com- 
parative  rank  is  reduced.     By  the  old  re- 
gulations of  the  Hon.  Company,  yet  unre- 
pealed, the  commanders  of  their  regular 
ships  from  Enrope  Uke  their  rank  between 
a  captain  and  a  major  in  the  army.     By 
the  order  of  the  Hon.  Court  already  referred 
to,  it  was  directed  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve due  respect  and  attention  to  the  offi- 
cers of   the  marine,   who    on   important 
occasions  are  associated  with  the  military, 
correspondent  rank  sliould  be  assigned  as 
follows :  —  The  commodore  to  rank  with  a 
colonel  in  the  army  ;  captains  of  ships  of 
twenty-eight  guns  and  uptvards,  or  senior 
captains,  with  lieutenant-colonels;  junior 
captains    with    majors ;     first-lieutenants 
with  captains,  &c.     Tliis  distinction,  sup- 
ported by  a  code  of  martial  law,  would 
have  given  to  the  marine  corps  all  the 
vigour  and  spirit  which  it  could  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  possessing ;  but  by  sub- 
sequent resolutions  the  corresponding  rank 
was  virtually  abolished,  and  the  code  of 
laws  which  the    supreme  government  so 
strongly    recommended,    and    which  the 
Hon.  Court  declared,  upon  a  conviction  of 
its  necessity,  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
procure,  has  never  been  obtained     On  the 
S2d  of  May  1804,'the  Hon.  Court  were 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  commanders  of 
their  regular  ships,  whose  corresponding 
rank  wttli  the  military  rested  between  that 
of  a  major  and  a  captain,  should  precede 
all  the  captains  of  the  marine,  having  the 
comparative  rank  of  lieutenant.colonels  of 
the  army.     I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to 
impugn  any  resolution  tending  to  honour 
a  service  in  which  I  passed  a  great  portion 
of  my  life,  and  to  which,  from  connexions 
and  friendships,  I  may  be  supposed  to  be 
naturally  attached ;  but  were  I  now  be^ 
longing  to  that  service,  I  feel  persuaded 
that  my  sentiments  of  justice  would  be  the 
same ;  while  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  discipline  imbibed  in  the  course  of 
many  years*  service  in  the  navy,  my  sense 
of  public  expediency  would  concur  with 
those  sentiments  of  justice,  and,  in   the 
situation  which  I  hold,  the  expression  of 
tliese  opinions  appears  to  me  an  act  of 
indispensable  duty.     Whatever  of  respect 
and  attention  the  orders  of  1798  were  cal- 
culated to  produce,  has  been  completely 
extinguished  by  the  regulations  of  compa- 
rative rank  of  1804.     By  them,  an  officer 
who  has  served  the  Hon.  Company  in  a 
profession  strictly  oonfined  to  arms,  and 
Ironn  which  tht  advantagct  of  trade  of  any 


description  are  rigidly  excluded,— who  hat 
arrived  at  a  rank  corresponding  with  that 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  which 
he  has  held   for  a  period  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years— finds  himself  compelled  to 
yield  precedence  to  the  commander  of  a 
regular  ship,  ranking  below  a  major  in  tlie 
army,  who  perhaps  has  not  been  ten  years 
at  sea ,  who  but  a  short  time  before  may 
have  been  (and  I  believe  it  has  been  the 
case)  a  mate  of  a  ship  at  this  very  port— • 
and  whose  ship  at  present  the  captain  of 
the  marine  may  be  destined  to    convoy. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  tlie 
want  of  a  code  of  laws,  precludes  the  mind 
from  aspiring  to  a  respectable    rank  in 
society — they  tend  to  depress  every  feeling 
of  laudable  ambition,  and  blight,  by  their 
natural  operation  on  the  character  of  men, 
'  all  that  esjmt  du  corjitt  which  it  is  so  much 
to  the  public  advantage  to  encourage  and 
cherish,  and  which  has  led  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  all  other  military  services.*' 
Mr.  Money *8  letter  then  entered    into  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  pay  and  pen- 
sion of  the  marine  with  the  Company*s 
army,   at  once  creditable   to  its  amiable 
writer,  and  illustrative   of  the  neglected 
and  depressed  state  of  the  marine.     But 
he  (Capt.  Maxfield),  knowing  tliat  mere 
pay  was  not  all  to  which  an  officer  attached 
value,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  quota 
il  farther.     Perhaps  it  would  be  said,  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  anxious  to 
obtain  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  marine,  but  that  they  wanted  power 
to  effect  thatol)jcct.     He  was  willing,  in 
charity,  to  suppose  that  such  was  the  case ; 
but  tlien  came  the  question,  if  they  were 
really  disposed  to  render  the  marine  effi- 
cient and  respectable,  why  they  had  avoid- 
ed doing  that  which  was  unquestionably 
in  their  power?     Did   they    frame   any 
regulations  for   its  better    management? 
Did  they  issue  any    orders  to  construct 
vessels  adapted  to  accommoda/«^  the  unfor- 
tunate   crews    that    were  craffimed   inro 
them  ?     Did  they  repeal  or  explain  their 
inconsistent  orders  of  1804?  or  did  they 
adopt  any  measures  whatever  to  remedy 
the  palpable  evils  pointed  out  in  the  super- 
intendent*s  letter  ?     No !  that  manly  and 
feeling  letter  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
reduce  his  influence  at  the  India  House) 
and  he  soon  after  retired  from  his  office  in 
disgust,— r^eor/)     The  Court  of  Dircc- 
\on  Immeaiately  appointed  another  super* 
intendent,  in  no  way  resembling  his  pre- 
decessor—and from  that  hour  their  marine 
had  met  with  continued  degradation  and 
persecution. —  {Hearf)     The    retirement 
of  Mr.  Money  from  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent was  at  once  a   source  of  regret  to 
the  marine  corps,  and  of  serious  injury  to 
the  public  interests.     His  talents  were  of 
the  most  useful  description,  anjd  he  pos- 
sessed an  activity  of  body,  and  an  energy 
of  mind,  which  aflTorded  him  no  leisure. 
4  B  f  Every 
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hour  of  bu  time  was  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  He  understood  business  of  every 
desciiption,  and  be  executed  it  admirably. 
He  infused  a  portion  ot  bis  own  spirit, 
energy,  and  pride,  into  the  breasts  of  those 
employed  under  his  authority.  Whenever 
he  found  worth  and  ability,  be  confided  in 
it.  He  had  no  illiberal  prejudices  to  gra- 
tify--and  tbe  surest  recommendations  to 
his  favour  and  countenance,  were  zeal, 
activity,  and  Jntegrity.-p(fl'far/)  Envy 
might  revile,  and  si'lf-mterest  seek  to 
blacken  his  character ;  but  his  fairly* 
earned  tame,  as  a  public  servant,  would 
survive  every  eflbrt  to  blast  it,  in  spite  of 
all  the  attacks  of  low  and  little  minds. 
The  undiminislied  attachment  which  tbe 
marine  corps  shewed  to  him,  aAer  his  re- 
tirement, testified  their  just  sense  of  his 
great  virtue  and  worth*— while  their  honest 
affection  was  honourable  to  their  grateful 
feelings.  Mr.  Money's  successor  he 
had  never  seen :  and,  being  employed 
under  the  supreme  government,  with  him 
be  had  nothing  to  do;  be,  therefore, 
could  not  feel  any  personal  dislike  to  that 
individual.  If  he  had  harboured  such  a 
sentiment,  it  must  have,  ere  this,  subsided, 
for  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded 
had  gone  before  that  tribunal  from  which 
tliere  was  no  appeal,  and  to  which  they 
must  ail  be  finally  summoned.  He  should, 
however,  be  compelled  to  advert  to  blm  $ 
but  be  would  do  to  with  the  utmost  ten* 
derness,  and  rather  "  extenuate,  than  set 
down  aught  in  Rulice.**  The  pay  of  their 
inarioc  officers  did  not  admit  of  a  compa* 
rison  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Com* 
pany's  serrice.  Tbe  pay  and  allowance 
of  a  marine  captain  was  only  360  rupees 
per  month,  while  that  of  a  branch  pilot  at 
Calcutta  was  700  rupees  per  month,  or 
850,  when  sent  beyond  tbe  Sand-heads. 
But  even  this  pittance  was  not  secured  to 
the  captains  of  the  Company's  marine; 
for  by  the  orders  of  the  Marine  Board  at 
Calcutta,  6?  March  30,  1814,  tbe  captains 
of  the  marine  were  rendered  accountable 
for  all  advances  made  to  any  of  the  crei^ 
on  the  Company's  account,  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  desertion  was  deducted  from 
tlic  pay  of  the  captains.  A  rule  so  illiberal 
was  not  applied  to  any  other  branch  of 
their  service— nor  was  it  to  be  found  in 
any  other  service  whatever.  Every  liberal* 
minded  man  must  suppose  that  the  ofli- 
cers  of  tbe  Bombay  marine  were  governed 
1^  some  specified  rule.  That  however 
was  not  the  case ;  and,  therefore,  he  en- 
treated the  attention  of  tbe  Court  to  a  few 
fiicts  which  would  enable  gentlemen  to  ar- 
rive at  just  conclusions.  Early  in  April 
18]  8,  a  commander  and  all  the  officers  of 
one  of  the  CTuisers  were  placed  under 
arrest,  on  charges  framed  by  Mr.  Meri- 
ton,  tbe  then  superintendent  of  marine. 
Tbe  usual  fprms  of  trial  baring  been  gone 
through,  the  proceedings  wt rt  sent  to  go- 


vermnent  on  tbe  8th  of  that  moBth.  Aa 
they  were  not  considered  satisfactory,  tbe 
court  were  ordered  to  re-assemble,  and  to 
put  certain  questions,  which  was  accoid* 
ingly  done ;  and  the  proceedings  in  the 
second  instance  were  also  forwarded  to 
government.  From  that  time,  untH  the 
28th  of  November,  the  prisoners  were  kept 
in  suspense ;  when  they  were  again  called 
before  the  court.  By  the  court  they 
were  informed  tliat  the  government  had 
directed  certain  questions  to  be  pot  to 
them,  to  which  they  were  expected  to  |^ve 
implicit  answers.  The  commander  be^ed 
to  know  whether  he  stood  before  the 
court  as  a  prisoner.  This  plain  question 
the  court  could  not  answer,  but  merely 
repeated  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
assembled.  Tht  commander  stated  bis  no* 
diness  to  answer  any  question  which  tbe 
government  might  think  proper  to  put  to 
him,  after  they  had  given  their  final  deci- 
sion on  bis  case,  but  declared  that  he 
would  give  no  answer  while  be  appeared 
before  the  Court  as  a  prisoner.  Tbe  pro- 
ceedings were  then  closed  a  third  time, 
and  sent  to  government,  by  whom  a  final 
decision  was  given  some  time  aAer,  and, 
notwithstanding  tbe  punishment  which  be 
bad  previously  suffered,  the  commander 
was  farther  suspended  until  some  time  in 
1819.  Now,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  that  any  public  authority  could 
have  resorted  to  such  capricious  measures  | 
which  were  as  repugnant  to  every  species 
of  judicial  proceeding,  as  they  were  opposed 
to  eserj  liberal  and  honourable  feeKng. 
But,  the  sweeping  measure  of  placing 
commanders,  lieutenants,  and  roidsbipmeoa 
all  under  arrest  together,  could  only  be 
borne  out  and  countenanced  by  tbe  go* 
vemment's  exhibiting  a  total  diarq^, 
not  only  for  the  substance,  but  the  shadow 
of  justice.  Having  said  so  much  for  tbe 
practice  of  marine  courts,  he  would  next 
advert  to  their  composition.  As  tbe  facts 
which  he  was  about  to  state  were  to  be 
found  op  the  Company's  records^  he  took 
It  for  granted  that  they  would  not  be  de- 
nied. Lieut.  Boyce,of  the  Mercwry,  was, 
in  181S,  put  under  arrest  by  his  com« 
mander,  Lieut.  Blost.  Tbe  supcrinlendeBt 
assembled  a  court  in  order  to  try  him, 
on  which  he  placed  two  of  the  ofiBcen  of 
Indiamen  as  members.  Lieut.  Bofe^ 
be  it  remembered,  held  a  commissioo*— 
but  these  two  gentlemen  held  no  commii- 
sion,  and  belonged  to  a  merchant  ship; 
they  could  not,  thereibre,  be  expected, 
from  their  babita,  and  the  different  dutiea 
they  had  to  execute,  to  be  proper  judges. 
The  degradation  and  insult  offered  in  this 
instance,  to  tbe  marine  oflScan,  were  evi* 
dent  and  studied,  because  there  was  no 
want  of  marine  ofiicen  to  form  a  proper 
Court.  In  socfa  a  forlorn  and  nnctefioed 
state  had  tbe  marine  service  been  lei^.lliat 
if  an  assemblage  of  boatswains  orgtinntn, 
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or  even  seijeants  and  corpormls,  had  been 
selected  by  the  superintendent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  court,  the  marine  offi- 
cers were  without  a  remedy.  Now, 
although  the  Court  of  Directors  continued 
sending  out  young  men  as  officers  for  the 
marine  service,  and  there  was  only  one 
ship  in  tlie  service  large  enough  to  carry 
the  guns  put  on  board  her,  or  to  afford 
ordinary  accommodation  for  her  crew,  or 
Co  be  held  in  the  least  respect  by  the  pri. 
▼ates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  yet  tliat  solitary 
ship  the  superintendent  induced  the  go- 
vernment to  sell,  and  she  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion for  two-tfairds  of  her  probable  value. 
Hiis  threw  an  old  officer  out  of  employ, 
and  blasted  the  prospects  and  hopes  of 
every  officer  in  the  marine,  as  it  caused 
the  suspension  of  all  promotion  by  the 
overplus  of  officers  tluis  created.  Hie 
superintendent,  to  find  room  for  the 
young  gentlemen  which  the  Court  con- 
tinued to  send  out,  not  having  vessels  to 
put  them  in,  placed  some  of  them  under 
the  fostering  care  of  an  invalid  gunner  at 
Jtfayogon,  a  place  notorious  for  nauch 
houses  and  prostitutes.  At  such  a  semi- 
nary, was  it  possible  any  person  could 
believe  the  minds  and  manners  of  such 
young  men  could  take  a  proper  bent? 
Could  the  superintendent  mean  that  they 
abould  make  good  officers?  He  was  no 
more;  and  he  (Capt.  M.)  would  abstain 
fnm  comment.  Were  he  but  to  paint 
4m  sad  consequences  which  must  result 
to  those  young  men,  he  should  be  lacerate 
Ing  the  feelings  of  their  parents  and  friends, 
and  inflicting  pain  where  every  pleasing 
hope  and  fond  delusion  had  been  fostered. 
The  guardian,  lather,  or  friend,  would 
have  to  lament  that,  afWr  every  expense 
had  been  incurred  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
and  inspire  youth  witli  sentiments  of  honour 
and  virtue,  the  fruits  of  such  affection  and 
pains  were  thus  nipped  in  tiie  bud,  while 
patronage  affected  to  bestow  a  blessing. 
The  ship  he  luid  alluded  to  as  sold  was 
the  Momin^tony  which  was  in  fact  only  a 
twenty-gun  ship.  When  she  was  got  rid 
of,  the  largest  vessel  remaining  was  the 
Teignmouih,  of  250  tons ;  which,  in  His 
Maje8ty*s  service,  would  have  bad  only 
ten  or  twelve  guns ;  but  she  was  absurdly 
crammed  with  eighteen  guns,  and  at  one 
time  twenty.  It  was  as  injudicious  as 
cruel  so  to  equip  her,  as  it  rendered  her 
unsafe,  and  in  the  event  of  capture  ensured 
tlie  disgrace  of  whoever  commanded  her. 
The  rest  of  tlie  vcsselt  were  of  the  same 
stowage,  except  that  they  were  much 
smaller ;  and  one,  the  (hid,  a  brig  of  180 
tons,  carrying  twelve  guns,  was  so  crank 
that  she  overset  and  sank  in  a  squall  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  although  her  foresail  only 
was  set,  and  of  her  crew  only  three  men 
were  saved.  These  were  facts  which  could 
not  be  denied,  and  which  the  records  of 
tinu  house  fully  establishes).     In  Octcber 


1814,  the  Vettal  being  under  orders  to 
carry  despatches  to  Bussorah,  her  com- 
mander, Lieut.  Phillips,  was  directed  to 
receive  on  board  (by  the  orders  of  the  su- 
perintendent) a  certain  number  of  baleg 
belonging  to  private  merchants  at  Bombay 
on  freight.  That  officer  represented  tlie 
utter  incompetency  of  his  vessel  to  cany 
any  cargo,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  stow  bis  provisions  and  water  for 
the  crew.  His  objection  was  overruled, 
and  the  bales  sent  on  board ;  which  he 
(sooner  than  deprive  the  crew  of  their 
wretched  accommodation)  stowed  in  his 
own  cabin.  By  the  orders  of  1798,  all 
freight  except  bullion  was  prohibited  to 
be  carried  in  the  Company's  cruizers; 
but  this  disregard  of  orders  by  tlie  super- 
intendent brought  into  the  Bombay  trea- 
sury the  pitiful  sum  of  160  rupees.  The 
Vettal  was  a  small  sharp  brig,  160  tons 
burthen,  mounting  fourteen  guns,  and 
scarcely  able  to  carry  ten  weeks*  provisions 
and  water;  and,  as  the  superintendent 
long  commanded  one  of  their  large  India- 
men,  be  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  the 
utter  inability  of  the  VeattU  to  carry  any 
cargo  whstever,  and  bis  motives  therefore 
could  not  be  mistaken.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  not  mere  discomfort  to  the 
unfortunate  commander  but  death.  Th6 
VestaVs  cabin  was  very  small,  and  bad 
neither  port  nor  scuttle.  The  Persian 
Gulf,  they  knew,  was  dreadfully  un- 
healthy. Such  stowage  induced  a  liver 
complaint,  and  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  who  had  served  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  fell  a  victim— not  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  but  to  injustice  and  cruelty. 
Now  it  was  well  known,  to  all  who  heard 
him,  that  in  every  kind  of  ship  or  vessel^ 
from  the  privateer  to  the  collier,  some 
difference  of  accommodadon  was  allotted 
to  the  persons  serving  on  board  ;  but  th€ 
superintendent,  to  give  a  death-blow  to  the 
service,  thought  to  confound  all  ranks  ;  he 
therefore  ordered  that  the  birth  allotted  to 
the  midshipmen  of  the  VeHal  should  be 
taken  away,  and  the  midshipmen  put  into 
the  lieutenant's  cabin.  Now  ihe  lieute- 
nant's cabin  on  board  the  Vestal  was 
only  nine  feet  by  seven  feef,  and  as  there 
was  no  other,  the  surgeon  was  necessarily 
obliged  tu  live  and  sleep  in  it  also. 
Such  was  the  wretched  den  into  which 
the  superintendent  ordered  the  midship* 
men  to  be  crammed  also,  putting  health 
and  comfort  out  of  the  question.  Their 
marine  officers  had  no  remedy  ;  and  if 
tlie  pigs  had  been  ordered  to  be  put  ther« 
also,  they  must  have  submitted  or  resigned 
the  service.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  surgeon  belonged  to  the  army,  and  was 
protected  by  its  rules  and  regulations  from 
such  abominable  injustice ;  and  he  wrote 
to  government,  complaining  that  the  ac- 
eonunodation  allotted  to  him  in  the  Vettdl 
WBi  wors^  than  that  provided   by  act  of 
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Parliament  for  slaves  rluring  the  slave 
trade.'  The  superintendent  took  fire  at 
the  reflection,  and  preferred  charges  against 
him ;  but,  as  a  military  officer  could  not 
Im  puniAcd  without  sufficient  grounds,  a 
court*martial  saved  him ;  and  very  prO' 
perly  remarked  on  the  conduct  and  evidence 
of  the  superintendent.  If  he  were  living, 
he  (Capt.  M.)  would  adduce  it  with  such 
comments  as  it  merited.  The  directors, 
could,  however,  find  it  on  their  records ; 
and  if  they  really  wished  to  appreciate  the 
superintendent's  labours,  they  would  in- 
4]uire  for  it.  lliis  conduct,  however,  ob- 
tained approbation  and  support,  and  he 
continued  in  office  as  long  as  he  pleased  ; 
and  if  he  had  lived,  he  might  probably 
have  received  a  pension  in  reward  of  such 
services.  The  directors  could  not  plead 
ignorance  of  the  facts  he  had  related, 
unless  they  were  guilty  of  n^lecting  to 
read  the  papers  sent  to  this  country.  But, 
supposing  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness  and  tlie  incessant  application  to  foster 
private  claims,  no  time  was  found  to  at- 
tend  to  their  insignificant  marine,  still 
the  executive  body  could  not  deny  that 
they  were  almost  knee-deep  in  marine 
memorials,  not  one  of  which  they  ever 
condescended  to  answer,  or  probably  even 
to  consider.  He  could  adduce  more 
powerful  and  complete  evidence,  but 
from  tenderness  he  would  refrain,  for  the 
present,  and  reserve  it  for  another  time 
and  another  place.  He  was  really  tired 
of  pourtraying  such  a  disgusting  picture. 
He  held  the  public  correspondence  in  his 
hand,  and  abstained  from  reading  it  only 
to  save  time;  it  was,  however,  on  their 
records,  and  could  not  be  denied.  It 
might  be  supposed,  by  some  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  merits  or  claims  of  the  Bombay 
marine,  that  it  deserved  such  treatment,  or 
that  it  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  attention ;  it 
was  therefore  with  reluctance  that  he  was 
compelled  to  advert  to  its  conduct  as  a 
public  body,  of  which  he  was  probably 
one  of  the  least  worthy  members.  First, 
then,  on  the  score  of  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment to  their  country,  the  marine  were 
eminently  conspicuous ;  and  it  could  not 
be  denied,  that  when  tlie  Company's  army, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  urged  their 
claims  to  equal  rank  with  his  Majesty's 
troops,  and  invited  the  marine  to  follow 
their  example  and  join  them,  (he  latter 
declined  so  doing.  The  army  obtained 
the  most  liberal  consideration ;  while  tlie 
marine  was  unnoticed.  He  had  heard  it 
said,  that  the  noarine  deserved  to  be  so 
treated,  for  not  joining  the  army.  If  so^ 
it  would  serve  as  a  lesson  in  future  to  re- 
gulate the  claims  of  military  bodies,  and 
teach  the  just  value  of  demands  unaided 
by  power.  Now,  for  patriotism.  In 
1799,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to- 
wards canying  on  the  war,  as  a  test  of 
public  opinion.     It    was    liberally    sup- 


ported  in  this  country,  and  was  also  ^^ 
fectively  carried  on  in  India.  Most  of 
tlieir  servants,  civil,  military,  and  marine, 
subscribed  towards  it ;  but  Captain  Selby« 
of  tlie  Bombay  marine,  subscribed  tbf 
whole  of  his  pay  during  the  war.  He 
stood  a  solitary  example  of  such  devotloo 
in  the  Company's  service ;  and  continuing 
to  serve,  he  sacrificed  his  life  in  their 
employ.  He  would  not  tire  them  with  a 
detail  of  the  numerous  instances  of  gal*> 
lantry  and  devotion,  which  he  could  ad- 
duce of  your  marine  officers,  under  such 
evident  disadvantages  and  discouragement; 
suffice  it  to  say  the  repeated  testimonies  of 
bis  Majesty's  officers  in  favour  of  their 
good  conduct,  afforded  some  consolation 
to  their  wounded  feelings  ;  and  the  existr 
ence  of  those  testimonies  on  the  Company's 
records  could  not  be  denied.  No  corps  in 
their  service  had  ever  evinced  a  stronger 
desire  to  expel  from  it  every  worthless 
member;  and,  in  almost  every  instance 
that  such  effort  was  made,  the  Court  of 
Directors  as  if  with  a  determination  to 
defeat  them,  either  restored  such  persons 
to  the  service,  or  placed  them  on  the  sama 
pension  as  tlie  most  meritorious  officers* 
He  would  now  assert,  without  fear  of  its 
being  denied,  what  might  be  justly  deemed 
a  proud  proof  of  devotion  by  any  military 
body  in  the  world.  In  no  one  solitary 
instance  had  the  British  colours  ever  been 
lowered  from  the  peak  of  one  of  their 
miserably  ill-manned  cruisers,  to  any 
enemy  of  inferior,  or  even  of  equal  forcet 
while  they  had  often  proved  successful 
when  combating  a  powerful  superiorityd— 
(Hear^  hear  I )  But,  supposing  military  ar* 
dour  and  patriotism  of  no  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Company  as  regarded  their 
marine,  he  would  address  them  simply  as 
merchants,  and  ask  if  disinterestedness,  on 
the  part  of  tlieir  marine  officers,  in  pre* 
ferring  the  Company's  interests  to  their 
own,  could  establish  any  claim  ?  When 
the  expedition  was  proceeding  against 
Java,  two  of  their  cruisers,  the  iiommgtoit 
and  Afa/a&ar,  fell  in  with  two  large  China 
junks  in  the  streighto  of  Gaspar  from 
Batavia,  bound  to  Amoy.  By  the  orders 
of  coundl,  Batavia  being  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  they  were  good  prizes,  and  were 
in  fact  laden  with  Dutch  property,  valued 
at  £600,000  sterling.  They  were  taken 
by  the  cruisers  in  question,  and  Captains 
Deane  and  Maxficld  would  have  sent  tliem 
to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  for  condemna- 
tion, but  were  prevented  by*  Commo- 
dore Hayes,  who  commanded  the  Com« 
pany's  naval  forces  on  that  expedition. 
His  orders  were  short,  and  in  justice  to 
him^he  would  read  them. 

"  Hon.  Coni}wny^i  Ship  tf  War  MtUahar 
at  Sea,  July  31,  1811,  lot.  S°  ^i' S, 
fong.l06°46'JB. 

'*  Gentlemen:    As  the"]  government  of 
China  seek  every  pretext  to  embarrass  the 
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Hon.  Company's  commercial  transactions 
at  Canton,  I  am  induced  to  believe  tlie 
captured  juuks  taken  possession  of  by 
your  respective  ships,  under  your  insmc- 
diate  command,  may  be  made  a  plea  to 
interrupt  the  important  trade  in  that 
quarter,  which  is  now  not  only  considered 
of  vital  interest  to  them,  but  to  the  state 
generally,  I  feel  myself  imperiously  called 
upon 'to  prevent  any  occurrence  which 
may  be  productive  of  such  destructive 
effects ;  I  am  therefore  impelled  to  direct 
you  to  withdraw  the  prize-masters  and 
crews  from  the  junks  in  question,  and  to 
command  you  to  permit  them  to  proceed 
towards  their  original  destination.  In  thus 
exercising  my  authority,  perhaps  exceeding 
its  legal  bounds,  I  am  not  insensible  of 
the  great  sacrifice  which  must  be  made  by 
enforcing  the  foregoing  commands :  but  I 
trust  we  alike  feel  we  have  the  honour  to 
serve  the  most  liberal  masters  in  the 
world ;  and  I  congratulate  myself  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  officers  to  whom  these 
commands  are  addressed,  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  acquisition  of  wealth  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  interests 
of  their  employers  and  of  their  country. 
*'  1  am,  Gentlemen, 

'*  your  faithful  servant, 
**  (Signed)      Jouv  Hates, 
"  Commodore  of  all  the  Hon.  Com. 
pany*fi  ships  and  vessels,  Java  ' 
Expedition." 

"  To  Captains  R.  Deane  and  W. 
Maxfieid,  commanding  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany's ships  uf  war  Mornington  and  Ma- 
labar." 

Now  the  above  order  afforded  a  good 
illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1804.  Sup- 
pose for  one  moment  that  Commodore 
Hayes  bad  not  been  present,  but  that  one 
of  their  regular  ships  had  been  in  com- 
pany, it  was  not  possible  to  believe  that 
tbe  commander  of  any  of  their  regular 
ships  would  liave  presumed  to  issue  such 
jui  order,  and  still  less  likely  any  captain 
of  their  marine  would  have  attended  to  it 
if  they  had.  Tlie  man  who  made  such  a 
■acriffce  to  promote  their  interests  was  not 
then  worth  one  shilling,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  he  was  at  this  moment.  His  disinte- 
restedness and  gallantry,  of  which  their 
records  possessed  abundant  proof,  would, 
in  any  other  service  but  their  marine, 
have  obtained  for  him  honour  and  distinc- 
tion. The  two  officers  to  whom  the  order 
to  release  the  junks  was  addressed,  sub- 
mitted a  memorial,  which  he  believed 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  marine  memo- 
rials. As  to  the  commodore,  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  Court  of  Directors  ever 
condescended  to  remark  upon  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  unless  it  induced  them 
to  take  a  more  feeling  and  liberal  view  of 
the  question  of  precedence,  when  Lord 
Amiierst  was  gnilty  of  handing  the  wife 


of  that  old  and  distinguished  officer  before 
the  lady  of  one  of  their  Bengal  civil  ser- 
vants. But,  if  the  feelings  of  the  marine 
officers,  their  character  and  efficiency/ 
were  of  no  value  In  tbe  Company's  es- 
timation, it  was  worth  while  to  estimate 
its  consequences  by  another  test ;  let  them 
therefore  try  it  by  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  From  what  had  been  stated,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  pretended  that  tlra 
Bombay  marine  was  efficient,  or  eveiv 
available  for  any  good  purpose  under  such 
treatment  since  1812 ;  and  if  the  contrary 
were  asserted,  he  should  readily  meet  and 
confute  it.  Now  the  expense  of  the  corps 
from  1812  to  1826  might  be  taken  at  no 
less  than  £1,200,000.  The  decadence  of 
the  marine  induced  the  growth  of  piracy 
in  the  Persian  Gulph,  which  compelled 
government  to  equip  expeditions  against 
them,  entailing  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  one  million  sterling;  now  the  in- 
terest alone  of  that  sum,  properly  applied^ 
would  have  provided  in  perpetuity  an  effi- 
cient naval  force  of  double  the  nominal 
strength  of  the  Bombay  marine.  In  181 2, 
the  presence  of  a  single  cruizer  of  twenty 
guns,  although  badly  manned,  prevented  a 
war  with  the  Burmese,  and  obtained  ample 
reparation  for  an  insult  offered  to  tho 
Company.  At  that  time  there  was  as 
good  occasion  for  a  war  as  since;  but 
Lord  Minto  sent  the  Malabar,  of  twenty 
guns,  with  was  lying  at  Calcutta,  to  sup* 
port  the  arguments  of  the  British  "Ex^voy 
at  Rangoon.  The  Burmese  government 
were  then  ripe  for  aggression,  and  the 
Viceroy  received  orders  from  Ummera- 
poora,  which  were  published  in  the  streets, 
to  send  the  £nvoy,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  cruizer,  up  to  the  capital  in 
irons ;  and  on  the  Envoy  attempting  to 
go  off*  with  his  escort  and  followers  to  the 
Malabar,  an  attempt  was  made  by  two 
war  boats  (out  of  about  twenty  that  were 
in  motion  round  tlie  cruizer)  to  seize  one 
of  the  Malabar's  cutters.  The  commander 
of  the  Malabar  ordered  the  guns  to  be 
pointed  at  the  latter  and  two  war-boats> 
but  not  to  fire,  as  the  Envoy  was  still  in 
the  boats,  and  might  be  sacrificed.  He  at 
length  reached  the  cruiser,  and  a  message 
was  instantly  sent  to  the  Viceroy  com- 
plaining of  tbe  outrage,  and  demanding 
instant  reparation  by  delivering  up  the 
commanders  of  the  war-boats  in  irons, 
sending  them  on  board  the  Malabar,  and 
disavowing  the  act  of  aggression.  He  was 
allowed  lialf  an  hour  to  consider  of  it, 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  Malabar 
would,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  attack  the 
place.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
commanders  of  the  war-boats  were  sent 
off*  hand-cuffed,  and  every  possible  atone- 
ment made  for  the  outrage  by  the  Viceroy, 
(Hear  /}  Now  the  want  of  a  respectable 
cruizer  at  Bengal  in  1 833,  previous  to  our 
rupture  with  the  Burmese,  compelled  the 
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Bengal  gOTcrnment  to  equip  and  send  a 
pilot  schooner  into  the  river  Naaf,  as  a 
measure  of  naval  defence ;  while  its  feeble 
and  un warlike  appearance  encouraged 
rather  than  repressed  the  aggression  of  tha 
Burmese,  who  seized  the  commander  and 
carried  him  off ;  and  they  augmented  the 
grounds  of  a  dispute,  which  precipitated 
us  into  a  war  that  bad  entailed  an  eipense 
of  upwards  of  twenty  millions  sterling, 
and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  our  brave  and 
▼aluable  troops.  On  their  present  super- 
intendent of  marinei  Mr.  Budianan,  he 
should  offer  but  one  remark  ;  he  had  just 
given  the  commands  of  the  JSaUingt 
frigate  and  the  Emaadf  the  largest  ships 
In  the  service,  to  two  mates  of  the  countiy 
service,  which  was  no  less  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  marine  officers  than  of  dis- 
regard for  the  Company's  interest  As 
they  had  plenty  of  marine  officers  of  all 
grades  unemployed  ^who  must,  he  sup- 
posed, be  paid),  why  should  the  expenses 
of  government  be  thus  increased  by  em- 
ploying persons  not  in  tiieir  service,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  injury  offered  to  the 
marine  corps  ?  Would  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  either  of  the  presidencies  give 
the  command  of  one  of  their  battalions, 
or  even  of  a  company  of  aepoys,  to  a 
mate  of  the  country  service,  or.  even  to  a 
meritorious  officer  of  the  King's  service  ? 
They  well  knew  it  would  not  be  done ; 
but  their  commanders-in-diief  of  the 
army  were  all  King's  officers,  and  were 
imbued  with  military  feelings;  and  the 
credit  and  efficiency  of  the  corps  entrusted 
-to  their  management  were,  in  Uieir  estima- 
tion, no  less  objects  of  duty  titan  of  pride. 
Apologising  to  tiie  court  for  having  so 
long  occupied  its  attention,  be  now  begged 
leave  to  move  for  a  series  of  papers.  'Che 
gallant  officer  then  moved  for  a  series  of 
papers,  sixteen  in  number,  tending  to  bear 
out  the  different  statements  he  had  made. 
It  appeared,  he  observed,  to  be  a  very 
long  list;  but,  long,  as  it  seemed,  the 
matter  would  not  occupy  more  than  two 
pr  three  sheets  of  foolscap  altogether. 

Col.  X.  Stanhope  rose  to  second  the  mo- 
tion .  for  the  production  of  these  papers. 
The  hon.  Chairman,  at  a  former  court, 
stated,  in  answer  to  some<}uestioQs  which 
were  then- put  to  him,  that  the  Court  of 
JDirectors.were  busily  employed  in  cor- 
aidering  the  subject  whioh  his  gallant 
friend  had  this  day  introduced;  that  tJiey 
were  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  redress 
those  wrongs, .  and  to  correct  tliat  evil  sya- 
teoi,  of  which  snch  just  complaints  luui 
hesn  made.  He  confessed  that  he  d  id  not  at 
first  deem  this  motion  to  be  necessary, 
and  he  .was  rather  annoyed  when -he  saw 
hia  name  affixed  to  the  requisition ;  but  be 
iiad  since  had  a  communication  with  his 
gallant  friend,  and  from  him  he  learned 
that  this  auUect  had  been  under  oonsider»- 
tianlbr  tfie  last  three  years,  and  that  coi^ 


atant  promises  had  been  made  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  tlie  Bombay  marine, 
which  promises  had  been,  as  constantly 
broken.  Now,  for  his  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  the  Chairman's  intention  to 
do  that  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
perform ;  but  as  they  were  about  to  loae 
that  hon.  gentleman's  able  and  active  ser- 
vices in  the  chair,  he  thought  that  his  gal- 
lant friend  was  right  in  bringing  forward 
this  motion,  and  therefore  he  should  say 
one  or  two  words  in  support  of  it.  His 
gallant  friend  was  no  factious  character — 
he  was  no  disappointed  individual,  coming 
into  that  court  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors; no,  he  was  oue  of  their  oldest 
and  best  officers,  who  had  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Compaiiy  nine  or  ten  times 
in  public  orders.  He  here  wished  to  men- 
tion a  particular  circumstance^  with  which 
his  gallant  friend  was  intimately  connected. 
His  gallant  friend  had  mentioned  the  cap- 
ture of  two  China  junks,  which  Jiad  been 
given  up  in  the  most  disinterested  manner 
by  Commodore  Hayes.  Now  his  gallant 
friend  was  present  on  that  occasion,  and 
he. had,  in  consequence  of  the  rcstoratioa 
of  those  vessels,  lost  a  very  considerable 
share  of  prize-money,  tlie  one-ei^teenth 
or  one-sixteenth  of  ;^600>00a  *  With  re- 
spect to  the  Bombay  marine,  they  >  must 
be  all  aware  that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest 
branches  of  tlie  Company's  service;  it 
Fas,  in,  fact,  established'  at  the  time  that 
the  island  of  Bombay  was  .given  up  to  the 
Hon.  Company ;  ancC  as  his  gallant  fnend 
had  truly  stated,  never  was  there  an  in- 
stance of  any  ship  belonging  to  the  Bom- 
bay marine  having  lowered  her  flag  to  aa 
enemy  of  etjual  force.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  that  their  marine 
service  ouglit  to  be  a  subject  of  interest 
to  tliat  court.  He  could  not  help  lament- 
ing what  he  conceived  to  be  tlio  indignity 
offered  to  this  useful  serrice.  In  the  first 
place,  he  thought  it  vras  unfair  to  deprivn 
the  officers  of  that  rank  which  they  formerly 
held.  By  the  regulation  of  1798,  a  oom« 
modore  of  the  Bombay  marine  ranked 
.with  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  a  senior 
captain  with  a  lieutenant-colonel;  whil^ 
bj  a  subsequent  regulation,  that  of  1804y 
the  commander  of  one  of  the  Company'a 
regular  ships,  who  ranked  only  between  a 
major  and  a  captain  in  the  army,  was 
allowed  precedence  before  a  captain  in  ttie 
marine  force,  whose  rank  was  eqoivalent 
to  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel.  This  led 
1o  a  very  ridicolous  occurrence,  to  whicfa 
his  gallant  friend  had  slightly  alluded.  It 
happened  that  Commodore  Hayes  and  his 
wifie  dined  with  the  Governor- General* 
The  commodore  having  the  rank  of  co- 
lonel, the  Governor- Genera]  thought  U 
proper  to  lead  out  Mrs.  Hayes  to  dinner, 
conniving  tliat  the  precedence  was  due  t» 
her.    This  set  the  senior  merchant's  hearts 
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An  fire,  and  they  in  consequence  wrote 
long  letters  bome  to  the  Court  of  Di' 
rectors.  They  pondered  over  this  weighty 
metter;  and  at  last  they  decided  — od 
what?  Was  it  to  punish  Lord  Amherst, 
or  that  charming  and  amiable  lady  ?  No ; 
but  they  came  to  the -resolution  of  uh-- 
commodoring  the  covamodovQ.  {Laughter,) 
Now  Mr.  Wynn,  who  had  been  in  tlw 
habit  of  considering  questions  of  prece- 
dence, and  who  was  nightly  occupied  in 
eiplaining  them  in  the  liouse  of  Com- 
mons, thought  this  was  very  unfair,  and 
therefore  he  reversed  their  proceeding. 
This,  however,  was  no  laughable  matter, 
when  they  considered  that  an  indignity 
was  ofieivd  to,  an  old  and  meritorious 
oflScer,  whose  brow  was  covered  with 
wounds  and  honours,  and  wlio  had  dia- 
interestedly  given  up  the  ope*eighteenth 
or  one-sixteenth  of  j^600,000.  U  was  a 
very  fair  subject  o(  complaint  that  there 
was  DO  martial  law  for  the  government  of 
the  Bombay  Marine«  Did  they  ever  before 
bear  of  a  civili;wd  society,  espeeially  a 
inilltary  society,  without  some  species  of 
law  for  its  government.  He  always  un- 
derstood that,  in  the  military  profession, 
file  law  ought  to  be  more  strict  and  rigorous 
than  elsewhere ;  and  indeed  certain  gen* 
llemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  told 
tfaem,  that  there  was  sometliing  so  per- 
verse in  tlie  constitution  of  an  Englishman 
vhich  rendered  it  necessary  tliat  he  should 
be  judged.  Such  a  system^  at  appeared, 
^  was  not  usual  in  ptber  parts  of  the  world : 
but,  it  was  asserted,  that  in  England, 
Scottland,  and  Ireland  it 'could  not  be 
dispensed  with ;  still  it  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  Bombay  Marine,  in  whioh 
there  appeared  to  be  no  defined  code  of 
martial  law.  Sometimes  it  was  governed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  and  sometinies  by  the  Cora- 
paoy*a  regulations.  Every  tiling  was  left 
in  the  most  vague  state ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  service  was  not  under  the  do*- 
minion  of  the  law,  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  arbitrary  power.  {IJear/)  Would 
•ny  of  the  gentjiemen — any  of  the  grey* 
boaded  genuemen-^on  the  other  side  of 
the  bar«  approve  of  such  a  want  of  sys^ 
lem  ^  They  wotfld  say  *'  no^**  ,^nd  declare 
tbat^tbey  were  gpiog  .to  reiiMi4y  ^b>  evil ; 
but  if  it  were  suj&red  to  coatiuue  for 
three  yean,  could  it  be  said  that  it  did  no$ 
amount  to  a  denial  of  justice?  (Hear  /) 
He  must  ever  view,  as  a  gross  act  of  in- 
justice, the  placing  captains  of  tlie  Bom* 
baj  Marine  under  tlie  commanders  of 
Indiamen.  He.knew  that  the  captains  of 
the  Bombay  .Marine  were  roost  dibtiur 
noshed  men ;  perhaps  they  were  llie  mort 
scientific  mender  temploycid  in. the  naval 
lervice.  (^Hear  /}  And  he  conceived  that 
it  ;was  reallv  putting  the  cart  befctre  Uie 
boc»;,'  to  plfqie  the  captain  of  a  si)ip  «f 
war  lender  the  command  of  tlw  captain  of 
Jnatie  Jimm,  Vol.  XXIII.  No.l36. 


a  merchantman.  (Hear  /)  It  was  an  ab- 
solute indignity  to  tlie. service,  {Bjsar  J) 
And  lie  thought  his  gallaet  friend  was 
right  in  withdrawing  his  labours  from  a* 
service  which  was  so  much  degraded* 
Now  he  would  tell  the  court  what  the 
reason  of  this  degradation  was.  The  fact ' 
was  plainly  tliis  :  the  Bombay  Marine  v^as 
not  represented  on  the  other,  side  of  the 
'bar ;  but  the  other  service— the  merchant 
service— was  so  represented  ;  for  he  be- 
lieved 4hat  no  less  than  four  directors  bad* 
been  captains  of  £Ust-Iodiamen»  Tboee 
captains  came  constantly  wiibin  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Court  of  Directors,  but 
the  captains  in  the  marine  service  were 
quite  removed  beyond  that  influence,  O0e 
great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  former 
class  of  individuals  wns,  that  they,  could 
go  into  port  whenever  they  p]eawd»  and 
sell  their  portions  of  the  cargoes  of  the 
ships  wfaicb  they  commanded  to.  good  so* 
count.  Nothing  cotild-be  worse  than  the . 
coarse  now  pursued  u>waf<fe  the  Bombay 
marine ;  and  therefore  he  trusted  and  con- 
fided in  the  statement  made  by  the  lion. 
Chairman,  founded  on  his  hJ|C^  cbaraoter, 
and  his  strict  'notion  of  lionoul*,  that  he 
would  use  his  utmost  eflbrta  to  fulfil  what  • 
he  bad  promised,  and  that,  too,  speedily ; 
otherwise,  tlie  best  thing  that  could,  in 
his  opinion,  be  done,  would  be  to  do^ 
away  with  the  Bombay  Marine  entirely. 
Let  the  oflUcers  be  properly  rewardM ; 
let  the  men,  who  hod  gallantly  fought 
tbeir  battles,  be  pension^,. and  then  let 
the  amount  of  the  expense  at  present  in- 
curred be  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
bis  Majesty's  navy. 

Shr  J, '  DnyU  said  he  did  not  intend, 
wlien  he  entered  theeourt;  to  have  said  aiiy 
thing  en  this  sulgect;  but  tliere  were  fwa  • 
points,    whidi^  on  considering  if,   must  > 
strike  any-  man  of  Ordinanr  uHkiefstfmdi< 
ing :  the  one  was,  tliat  if  the  CompiMiy 
must  have  a  matvne,  it  ought  to  be  Jkept  in 
the  besC  possible  sUte-;  the  oilier  was,  CbM 
as  over  every  department  in  Osir  lergn^  em* 
pire  of  Xndin  the  Court  of  Diveetors  1^  / 
control,  they  oiiglit  slso  |o  have  ;  witttin 
themselves  the  power,  In-etery  rcsped,  to 
regolatfr  thi^  branch  of  iie  scsvicei  and  ' 
t  not  to  sulTer  it  to  be  mndt  the  ^KMI  of  ca- 
pri^     This  being  premisedf  nnd  it  being 
understood  that  at  tbisv«ry  moment  tlie 
Courts  of  Direeton  wave  domg  the  beM 
they  could  to  improee  the  contlitinn  of  ibe 
marine,  be  confoifed  Ibet  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  press  this  motion,  (^«er  / )  Giving 
to  the  gallant  ofiioer  tlie  utmost  crediuibr 
his  peal  for  this  .*(orp%  as  well  as  4br  the 
ability  witli  which  he!  intfoduofd'los  suite* 
ment,  stiU  he  muu  say*  tha*4f  tlie  Coun 
of  I>ir«Gtora  vere^  Ws^l/itfe,. -endeavour* 
•  ing  to  getthd  best  ifMssibk  ^d^doe  fram- 
the  naval  «uib«riti«s of  tbia-etmntfir,  'for 
the  purppsfLof  «arryinginto.tflect.tba  im— 
'  provement  and  amelioration  of  the  Bom- 
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bay  Marine,  thcrr  was  no  necessity  for  tlie 
interference  of  tbe  general  court.  He 
therefore  submitted  to  the  gallant  officer 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  more  eligible,  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  accomplidhment  of  his  own  object, 
to  leave  the  business  In  the  hands  in  which 
It  was  placed  at  present.  {Hear,  hear  /) 

The  Chairman  said,  he  had  paid  very 
great  attention  to  tha  statement  made  by 
tbe  gallant  officer  who  had  introduced  the 
question  tb  the  court ;  he  had  also  listened 
attentively  to  the  observations  of  the  gal- 
lant colonel  by  whom  the  proposition  had 
been  seconded,  and  be  confessed,  in  the 
last  place,  that  he  was  much  gratified  by 
the    conciliatory    suggestion    which    had 
fidlen  from  the  gallant  general  who  had 
just  spoken.     The  business  having  arrived 
at  tbe  present  stage,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks  for  the  con- 
sideration of  tbe  proprietors.      It  would 
be  recollected  that  he  had  stated  on  a 
former,  and  no  very  distant  occasion,  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  been  sedu* 
lottSly  engaged  (for  a  great  length  of  time 
he  admitted,   even  for  years),  in  endea- 
vouring to  effect  the  improvement  of  tlie 
Bombay  Marine  ;   and  that  many  diffi- 
culties had  occurred  in  the  profpress  of 
their  efforts  for  (hat  purpose— difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  naval 
service  of  this  country,  which  entertained 
a  kind  of  jealousy  of  any  interference  on 
naval  subjects.  {Hear  /)    It  was  that  des- 
cription of  jealoufcy,  however,  to  which, 
be  was  free  to  admit,  that  much  of  the 
respectability  and  consequence  connected 
with  that  most  important  branch  of  the 
national  service  was  owing   {hearf),  and 
which,  as  it  had  that  effect,  ought  rather 
to  be  encouraged  than  reprnsed.  {Hear  /) 
He  had  the  satisfkctlon  to  state,  that  so 
lar  as  the  negociation  of  the  Court  of 
Dircetofs  had  proceeded  with  the  naval 
department  of  this  country,  they  had  every 
reason  to  be  gratifled  with  the  disposition 
whidi  was  manifested  to  concur  in  tbe 
great  object  which  the  Company  had  in 
view,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Bombay  Marine.  {Hear,  hear  /)  and 
he  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  tb«  Admiral^  if  he 
did  not  slate,  that  that  noble  indfividual 
had  evinced  as  strenuous  a  desire  to'  aiiect 
the  object  to  which  his  attention  had  been 
called  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  if  be 
were  personally  interested  in  the  result. 
{HmtTf  hear  /)  '  This  being  the  ease,  be 
cdtaiaiy  did  feel  that  it  was  extremely  de- 
mftkkc  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  should 
«d»pt  the  advice  given  by  the  gallant  ge- 
tkeralf   sifll  however  he  could  not  give 
sray  to  the  expression  of  that  wish  in 
aileaees  h^oould  not  aufl^  tbe  diffinreot 
sutjoots  wHich  iMd  this  day  been  intra, 
duiasd  for  dlKasAm  to  pass  altogether 
jimotiMd.      The  leidlng  ehj/ttit  of  the 


gallant  officer  who  had  brought  ftDrward 
,  this  proposition  seemed  to  be,  to  cast  re- 
flexions (and  very  severe  reflexions  too) 
on  tbe  name  of  the  late  superintendent  of 
the  Bombay  Marine.     Now  he  did  think 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  degree  of  justice 
due  to  that  brave  officer  after  what  had 
been  said  concerning  him,  in  bringing  to 
the  recollection  of  the  court  tlic  galTant 
service  which  first  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
was  tlie  occasion  of  bis  being  placed  in 
that  important  charge   (superintendent  of 
tbe  Bombay  Marine),  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made.     It  would  be  recollected 
by  many  members  of   the    court,    that 
Captain  Meriton,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain  Stewart  and  another  of  tbe   Com- 
pany's gallant  commanders,  had  fought  a 
severe  action  with  a  French  force,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded. 
When  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
Bombay  Marine  became  vacant.  Captain 
Meriton  became  a  candidate  for  that  si-J* 
tuation  ;  and  he  (the  Chairman)  now  de- 
clared, with   great  satisfaction,    that   he 
took  the  utmost  pains  at  the  time  to  bring 
Captain  Meriton   to  the   notice    of   the 
court ;  and  be  believed  that  be  bad  been 
very  instrumental   in   obtaining  the  ap> 
pointment  for  that  gentleihan.      {Hear, 
hear  /)    If  his  subsequent  conduct  in  that 
situation  rendered  him  justly  liable  to  the 
observations  made  by  the  gallant  officer, 
then  certainly  it  might  be  alleged  that  he 
(the  Chairman)  had  made  a  bad  selection. 
He  liowever  entertained  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  and  he  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
say  but  that  his  conduct  as  superintendent 
of  the  Bombay  Marine  was  perfectly  cor* 
rect,  and  that  it  did  not  deserve  the  strong 
and  pointed  observations  which  had  been 
made  on  it.  {Hear  !)  At  any  rate,  that  in- 
dividual  (as  the  gallant  officer  had  said)  . 
Iiad  gone  to  render  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  he  had   • 
no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  a  just  one. 
{Hear  !)     It  was  however  extremely  hard 
on  his  memory  that  his  conduct  should 
now  be  impugned  in  that   court,    where 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  could  have  an  * 
opportunity  to  vindicate  it.    {Hear,  hear  /) 
Certain  observations  had  been    inade  by 
the  gallant  officer  on  the  conduct  of  die 
present  superintendent     On  the  point  of 
accusation  he  could    only  say,    that    if, 
having  it  in  his'  power  to  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  Company's  ships  of  war  to 
their  own  naval  officers,  the  present  super- 
intendent had  in  any  instance,  instead  of 
doing  so,  given  the  command  to  men  not 
belonging  to  tbe  marine,  but  to  the  com- 
mercial service,  then  he  bad  unquestioo. 
ably  done  wrong  (  Hear^  hear/) ;  and  he  bad 
no  hcsStation  in  stating  that^  if  such  con- 
duct were  proved,  he  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  call  on  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
fOLpnm  a  strong  and  deeidad  ofuubn  on 

the 
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the  subject.  (Hear/)  It  jras,  however, 
impossible  that  they  couldj  without  injus- 
tice,  judge  of  the  reason,  or  the  mottTe, 
which  might  have  induced  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  tiierefore  he  wished  to  look 
into  Uiat  point  before  the  Court  of  Dirac- 
tors  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  the 
superintendent  guilty  of  misconduct,  as 
he  would  certainly  be,  if  he  were  not  jus- 
tified by  peculiar  circumstances,  in  actinff 
as  had  been  represented.  (Hear,  keorl) 
Now,  he  was  free  to  admit  (and  he  had 
never  contended  otherwise),  that  the  Bom- 
bay Marine,  which  was  a  most  gallant  and 
meritorious  service,  had  laboured  under 
cofisiderable  disadvantages.  Tlie  gallant 
oflScer  had,  however,  ffone  furtlier;  he 
bad  stated  that  that  service  was  neglected 
and  degraded.  (Mear /)  To  that  asser- 
tion be  begged  leave  to  give  the  most  de- 
cided and  complete  denial.  (Hear/)  On 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  had  been  com- 
petent to  the  proper  authority  to  better  the 
situation  of  that  service,  it  had  been  done. 
It  had  not  been,  nor  was  it  in  their  power 
to  do  all  that  they  wished,  but  this  he 
must  say,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
not  been  negligent  in  making  applications 
in  that  quarter,  with  the  concurrence  of 
which  only  they  could  effect  those  amelio- 
rations to  which  they  looked  anxiously 
forward.  {Hear!)  With  regard  to  the 
allowances  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  not  been  back- 
ward. He  believed  that  those  who  were 
attached  to  that  body  were  not  actuated  by 
interested  motives,  but  directed  their  views 
to  higher  objects;  still,  however,  it  must 
be  recollected,  tliat  only  in  the  way  to 
which  be  had  alluded  had  the  Court  of 
Directors  tlie  power  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  this  gallant  corps ;  and  that  power 
tliey  had  exercised  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. He  believed  that  at  the  time  when 
the  .gallant  officer  first  entered  the  service, 
he  entered  it  with  the  understanding  that, 
so  long  as  he  continued  attached  to  it, 
there  were  certain  portions  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances which  he  was  to  receive.  Now, 
be  beffged  leave  to  ask,  what  had  been 
since  done  gratuitously  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  independently  of  any  obliga- 
tion under  which  they  were  placed,  with 
regard  to  the  original  terms  upon  which 
the  gallant  officer  and  others  had  en- 
tered the  service.  {Hear,  hear!)  When 
he  used  the  word'  ^  gratuitously,*'  he 
meant  also  to  say,  that  the  rewards  conferr- 
ed on  the  marine  service  were  well  deserved 
and  earned;  but  still  he  roust  be  al- 
lowed to  notice  the  fact,  to  shew  that 
this  was  not  a  service  so  neglected  and 
degraded  (so  far  as  tbe  Court  of  Directors 
had  opportunity  and  ability  to  support  and 
sustain  it)  as  tbe  gallant  officer  had 
thought  proper  to  assert.  {Hear!)  ■  In 
1798,  when  new  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  army  were  promulgated,  •  grant 


was  made  to  tbe  Bombay  Marine,  by 
which  tbe  offioera  of  that  corps  were  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  retiring  on  a  certain 
rate  of  pay,  and  he  begged  leave  to  say, 
that  the  grant  in  each  instance  was  mado 
quite  independent  of  the .  conditions  <on 
which  genUemen  had  entered  the  service. 
At  that  time  tbe  retirement  of  a  Commo- 
dore was  j£298:  for  a  senior  Captain 
jgllO;  for  a  junior  Captain  if  105,  and 
for  a  first  I^ieutenant  £dO.  In  ^88S»  an 
increase  of  these  retiring  allowances  took 
place,  eis.  the  Commodore  was  allowed 
£A50i  tbe  senior  Captain  jfSGO;  the 
junior  Captain  j^STO^  and  the  first  Lieute- 
nant jf  180.  By.the-by,  he  should  hcra 
take  leave  to  observe,  that  if  these  allow- 
ances were  compared  with  those  granted 
to  officere  in  H.  M.*s  naval  service,  a  ma- 
terial advantage  in  Ikvour  of  the  offioera  of 
the  Company's  marine  would  be  apparent. 
He  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance ;  but  gen- 
tlemen, in  arguing  this  question,  ought  to 
compare  the  situation  of  the  Company's 
marine  officera  with  the  corresponding  ser- 

jvice  to  which  this  country  was  so  mainly 
indebted  for  all  its  honour  and  glory,  and 
they  would  then,  he  was  convinced,  find 
that  tbe  Bombay  Marine  was  not  that  neg- 
lected service  which  the  gallant  officer  had 
described  it  to  be.  {Hear!)  In  August 
1826,  he  believed,  another  increase  of 
the  retiring  allowance  was  granted.  The 
junior  Captain  was  allowml  j^S98,  and 
the  first  Lieutenant  £l  91.  1  Ss.  6d. ;  there- 
fora  it  was  evident  tliat,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  the  Court  of  Directon  to  hold 
out  encouragement  to  that  service,  it.  had 
been  any  thing  but  neglected  by  them. 
(Jffisffr,  /iear!)  Degraded,  he  was  sure, 
they  had  never  been:  that  point  was,  o/ 
coune,  in  their  own  power— they  could 
only  be  degraded  by  their  own  conduct ; 
and  he  must  say,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  class  of  men  to  have  more  distin- 
guished themselves,  or  to  have  separated 
themselves  more  from  the  idea  of  degra- 
dation, than  the  offioera  of  the  Bombay 
Marine  had  done.  {Hear,  hearf)  At  the 
8ame_time  that  the  gallant  officer  bad 
strongly  censured  one  of  tbe  superintend 
dents,  he  bad  bestowed  a  great  deal-  of 
praise  bn  another.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion, in  touching  on  this  part  of  thesub- 

-  ject,  to  detract  in  any  degree,  or  in  any 
shape  whatever,  from  the  praise  which  bad 
been  given  to  that  superintendent,  Mr. 
Money.  Ttie  gallant  offijcer,  towaida  the 
conclusion  of  his  statement  relatiie.  to 
Mr.  Money's  services,  bad  said,  thai  that 
gentleman  had  resigned  hb  office  in  dis- 
gust; now  he,  of  cooise,  had  no  means 
of  arriving  at  the  exact  motives  which  in- 
duced Mr.  Moner  to  give  up  the.  situa- 
tion ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  when  he  left 
the  service  he  entered  ipto  a  very  paofitabla 
mercantile  partnership.  He  believed  that 
Mr.  Money  had  left  the  Company's  ser- 
4  C  2  vice 
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vice  (as  was  no  doubt  verv  right  and 
proper)  for  the  promotion  of  his  own-in. 
tereat;  and  lie  further  believed,  that  a 
disgtiat  for  the  service  iiad  nothing  vrhat- 
ever  to  do  with  his  resignation.  {H^ntr, 
hear  I)  Something  had  been  said  by  th4 
gallant  Colonel  (Stanhope)  about  un* 
commodoring  the  Commudore.  {Laughs 
ter.)  Now,  if  he  underalood  any  thing 
of  tlie  natare  of  tbc  naval  service  (and,  God 
knew,  his  information  was  very  slight},  he 
felt  no  hesitation  in  sayti^^  that  tbe  con- 
duct xii  Lord  Ambet^t,  on  tlie  oecftsion 
alluded  to,  had  better  have  been  spared. 
{HeaVf  hear  !)  Bccauae,  he  repeated,  if 
be  knew  any  thing  of  the  naval  service^ 
the  station  of  Commodore  was  entirely 
temporary—* no  one  heard  of  it  except 
when  the  individual  was  on  board  ship 
and  at  sea. 

Oapt.  Maarfield, — **  Not  known  at  Bom* 
bay?" 

llie  Chairman  continued--- Hiat  was  a 
situation  quite  peruUar  to  itself,  but  with 
respect  to-  tbe  naval  rank  of  Commodore 
(and  he  spoke  in  the  knowledge  and  hear* 
ing  of  gentlemen  who  could  contradict 
him  if  be  were  wrong),  he  contended 
that  it  did  not  exist  on  shore,  that  it  was 
only  known  on  board  ship.  (Hear/) 
Then,  if  this  were  so,  he  woula  assert, 
thAt,  according  to  tbe  established  usage 
and  practice  of  society  in  India,  and 
throughout  their  service  in  general,  it  was 
stepping  a  great  deal  beyond  the  line  of 
prudence  and  propriety  to  give  to  tbe  wife 
of  06ramodore  Uayes  that  rank  and  pre- 
cedence which  Lord  Amherst  had  done; 
and,  therefore,  he  was  ready  to  take  his 
share  of  the  blaroe,  as  one  of  those  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence,  infuturerbytiii-commcxioring 
the  Commodore,  unless  when  be  was  at 
sea.  {Sear,  hear  I)  He  would  now  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese 
junks«  He  was  pretty  oonfld^n^  after 
what  had  been  stated  on  this  point  by  the 
gallant  officer,  that  the  court  woakl  hardly 
agree  with  him,  that  it  would  have  been 
consistent  with  justice  (certainly  it  would 
not  have  been  consbtent  with  the  interest 
of  the  East-tndla  Company),  if,  acting  on 
the  priociplea  of  national  law,  recognised 
by  tbeir  country  and  by  Europe,  they  had 
strictly  insposed  «ke  same  obligations  on 
individuals/  the  subjeota  of  China,  who 
were  ignonaatof  the  existence  of  any  such 
law,  la  they  would  thus  have  been  re- 
quired to>  obey,  and  who  were  empk>yed 
in  the  ordinary,  and  otherwise  legal  traffic 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
{Hear  /  )  If,  in  ooasequcnce  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  «rar  between  this  coirotry  and 
an  European  states  they  had,  on  this  oc« 
casion,  rigidly  enfbivecl  the  international 
pmcticeof-EuaDpe^  he  should  like  td 
know,  what,  at  the  pmseat  moment^  would 
liakre  beoome  of  the  China  trada  ?  (Hear  f) 
And  If  there  were  an  intcnruptnm  of  tliat 


trade,  what,  he  asked,  at  this  time,  would 
have  become  of 'the  East^ India  Companj 
itself?  {Hear,  heart)  He  did  not  wish 
to  detract  from  the  disinterestedness  of 
Commodore  Hayes;  but  be  certainly 
Aould  have  said,  if  be  bad  suffered  thoee 
vessels  to  be  carried  as  prises  into  an  In* 
dian  port,  that  he  liad  proved  himself  to  be 
extremely  regarcfless  of  the  interest  of 
those  whose  servant  he  was— nsmely,  of 
the  East-India  Company.  {Hear!)  It 
bad  been  said,  that  expectations  were  held 
out  from  that  chAir  of  ilie  correction  of  the 

Sesent  inconvenience  under  which  the 
ombay  Marine  existed  ;  and  it  seemed  to 
be  imputed  as  an  intentional  ofience,  that 
these  expectations  bed  not  been  realised. 
Now  he  begged  leave  to  assure  tbe  court, 
that  those  promises  were  not  only  not 
broken,  but  that  they  iMd  not  been  at  all 
neglected.  The  fact  was,  there  had  been 
dimcttUies  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an 
arrangement,  witfi  a  view  to  the  correctioii 
of  tbe  inconvenience  complained  of;  but 
he  had  again  the  satisfaction  to  repeat  to 
tbe  court,  that  since  he  made  the  declaia* 
tion  which  he  bad  done,  from  that  chair, 
ifisrther  progress,  and  very  material  pro- 
gress, had  been  made  towards  the  attain, 
ment  of  that  ol>ject.  (Hear  f)  And  he 
was  perfectly  convinced,  tbat  nothing  was 
10  likely  to  retard  the  object  of  those  mca* 
suret,  to  which  the  Court  of  Directors  bad 
resorted,  as  the  introduction  of  premature 
discussion  on  the  subject.  (Hear/)  He 
certainly  had  expected  tliat  somewhat 
mora  of  attention  and  of  credit  would  have 
been  given  to  a  statement  coming  from  that 
chair  (Hear  /)  ;  and  he  could  not  but 
say,  in  that  point  of  view,  that  he  felt 
something  like  a  manifestation  of  disre- 
spect tdwards  himself,  personally,  in  tbe 
requisition  by  which  the  court  had  been 
convened,  on  tbe  part  of  those  by  whom 
it  had  been  sighed.  (Hear  I)  He  felt  him* 
•elf,  therefore,  inclined  to  ask  of  tbat  oouri 
ibr  a  declaration  of  their  opinion  tbat  be 
was  entitled  to  thcSr  confidence  in  making 
to  them  tbe  statement  which  he  had  for- 
merly submitted  to  them  in  his  oiHcial  ca. 
pacity.  (Hear,  hear/)  He  begged  leave, 
therefora  Tnotwithstanding  an  observation 
which  haci  fallen  from  an  hon.  proprietor 
on  a  late  occasion,  who  could  not  coincide 
in  the  propriety  of  any  motion  relatingto  tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  coming 
fVom  l)ehind  the  bar),  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  mottoA  of  tbe  gallant  officer. 
He  did  (his,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing praise,  but  as  a  measure  justly  doe 
tb  hinnelf,  in  confirmation  of  that  confix 
dence  to  which  he  considered  that  be  was 
fairly  entitled  when  he  publiclymade  an 
Official  statement.  (Cfteers)  The  hon. 
Chairmarf  concluded  by  moving,  dwt  ail 
the  \yords  after  the  word  **  that,'*  be 
ofuitfed,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
thefbllowlng:— 
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*'  It  having  been  declared  from  the 
Chair,  that  measures  are  in  progress  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Bombay 
'Marinci  and  for  placing  it  on  a  footing 
more  consonant  to  the  merits  and  Services 
of  that  distinguished  corps, ^ this  Court  19 
disposed  to  give  confidence  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  thus  given  from  the 
Chair,  and  considers  it,  therefore,  both 
injudicious  and  inexpedient  to  force  a  pre- 
mature discussion  of  the  subject  on  this 
Court,  until  the  details  of  the  proposed 
plan  come  regularly  before  it.** 

The  Deputy  Chairman,  (the  Hon,  H. 
Lindsay }.—"  In   rising    to    second    the 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed  by 
my  hon.  colleague,    I  cannot  avoid  no- 
ticing the  singularity  of  the  proceeding  on 
the  port  of  the  gallant  officer,  in  having 
delayed  to  submit  bis  motion  to  the  court 
until  aAer  It  had  been  distinctly  signified 
from  the  chair,  that  the  improvement  of 
the   Bombay  Marine  was  not  merely  in 
contemplation,  but  that  active  measures 
bad  been  taken   to  promote  that  object. 
{^Heur  I)     This  being  the  fact,  I  certainly 
think  that  the  gallant  officer  might  have 
lef\  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive body  until  he  learned  what  had  been 
done,    or  what    amelioration    had    been 
made,  (^ffear  f)     I  can  assure  the  gallant 
officer,  that  I  am  not  behind  him  in  giving 
all  due  credit  to  the  merits  of  the  Bombay 
Marine.     Under  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  they  havfs 
constantly  performed  their  duty  in  a  most 
able  and  effective  manner.   (^Efear /)     I 
also  concur  entirely  with  the  gallant  offir 
cer,  as  to  .the  zeal,  attention,  and  ability 
that    were   manifested    by    Mr.   Money, 
during  the  time  when  he  filled  the  situa^ 
tion  of  superintendent  of  the    Bombay 
Marine ;  but  I  must'  take  the  lilx^rty  oif 
stating,   from   my  own  knowledge,   tha^ 
Mr.  Money  did  not  retire  from  the  Bom- 
bay   Marine    on    account    of    disgust. 
{Hear!)     I  had  the  honour  of  Mr.  M07 
ney*8  confidence  up  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
ttgnation,  and  I  know  that  the  cause  of 
that  proceeding   has  not  been   correctly 
stated  by  the  |n1tant  officer.     The  hon. 
Baronet   (Sir  Charles   Forbes)  who  now 
hears  me,  will,    t  am  confident,  answer 
for  the  correctness  of  that  fact.  (Hear  /) 
7  fnust  also  observe,  while  acknowledging 
the  zeal,  talent  and  ability  of  Mr.  Mo- 
ney, that  the  desire  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  obtain,  for  the  Bombay  Marine, 
those    advantages   which    they    required, 
must  hav6  been  evident  to^  and  must  have 
been  assisted  by,  him,  as  he  had  been  be- 
hind the-  bar  for  six  or  seven  years.     He 
must    have    seen    tlie    efforts    that   were 
making  by  the  Court  of  Directors;    he 
must  have  known  that  we  were  advancing 
slowly,  but,  as  I  hope,  surely,  towards  that 
object  which  we  have  been  most  desirous 
-to  attain.  {Hear!)     The  gallant  officer 


observes,  that  the  mercantile  service .  is 
represented  in  tliis  (Ourt|  but  that  our 
marine  service  is  not.  Now  I  say  that  die 
court  is  as  open  to  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  marine  service,  if  be  (;hooses  to 
purchase  &tock,  as  to  any  other  pimoa. 
.Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  J^eartily 
concur  in  tlie  amendment,  whicb>  I  hope, 
will  be  carried  by  a  large  majority.? - 
{Hear!) 

Sir  C.  Forbes  requested  that  the   oalv 
lant  officer  would  withdraw  his  motioot 
{Hear  I)     than  which,  he  conceived^  no- 
jtliing  could  be  more  ill-timed.  {^Hear  /) 
Every  one  who  knew  the  gallant  officer, 
must  be  aware  of  the  honourable  and  dis- 
interested motives  which  induced  him  |io 
bring  tliis  auestion  befpre  the  court;  but 
vet  he  could  not  but  regret  that  the  gal- 
lant officer  bad  introduced  it,   after  th^ 
declaration  that  had  been  made  by  tlie  hon. 
Chairman.     {Hear I )     In    answer    to    4 
question  which  be  (Sir  C.   Forbes)  bad 
put  on  a  former  occasion,  pending  the  pro- 
gress of  a  bill  which  was  then  passing 
through  the   Mouse  of  Coaimons;  after 
the  declaration  which  tlie  hon..  Chairman 
then  made,  that  the  subject  of  the  Bombay 
Marine  had  been  long  under  the  anxious 
consideration  of  the   Court  of  Directory 
with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  ser«> 
vice,  and  that  proceedings  were,  at  that 
momuent,  in  progress  to  place  the  marine 
service  in  a  better  situation,  be  confessed 
that  jie  regretted  exceedingly  the  bringinj| 
forward  of  this  motion  on  tlie  part  of  hia 
gallant  friend  ( Hear  /) ;    and  be  should 
hope  that  he  would  be  .induced  to  with** 
draw  it.  {Hear!)    In  that  case,  be  should 
Also  trust  that  the  hon.  Chairman  would 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  press  the  amendr 
ment  whidi  he  had  proposed  ;  and  theo^ 
as  a  matter  of  course   the  proceedings 
would   end.     He  certainly  concurred  w 
the  propriety  of  the  amendment  that  ha4 
been   submitted  to    tbem,.  but   still   be 
.thought  it  would  l>e  better  not  to  press  it. 
In  justice  to  his  gallant  friend  be  must 
say,  that,  so  far  as  he  had  beard  his  slater 
roents  (for  he  had  entered  the  court  some 
time  after  his  gallant  friend  bad  cora* 
menced   his  speech),  almost  every  thing 
which  he  had  advanced,  so  far  as  his  (Sir 
C.    Forbes*)   information    extended,   was 
perfectly     correct.     {Hear!)      He    bad 
no  doubt    tiiat.  the  gallant  officer    had 
stated    facts,    and,    however    much    they 
were  to  be  regretted,  he  was  disposed  to 
give  credit  to  them;  hut  then,  the  truth 
was,  that  all  tliosc  proceedings  to  which 
the  gallant  officer  bad  adverted,  were  at  an 
.end;   and  that  they  never  would  occur 
again  he  firmly  lielieved^     With  respect  to 
the  assertion,  that  Mr,  Money  bad  quitted 
the  service  in  disgust,  he  could  assure  his 
gallant  friend  that  he  was  entirely  mbin^ 
formed.     No  man  could  speali  more  deci- 
dedly to  this  point  than  be  could  do ;  and 
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lie  would  say  dhdnctly,  that  his  firiendj 
Mr.  Money,  tetired  fW>iii  the  Bombay 
Marine  with  regret.  He  had  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  positiTelv  declaring  that 
iact ;  becau&e  the  proposiuon  for  leaving 
the  Bombay  Marine  was  made  by  himself 
(Hear  t)  I  and  it  was  madeJn  order  that 
Mr.  Money  should  Join  the  mercantile  es> 
tablishment  at  B<mibay  of  which  he  (Sir 
Charles)  was  a. partner.  The  proposition 
Waa.made  for  Mr.  Money's  advantage,  as 
"well  as  for  the  advantage  of  others. 
(wHmr  /)  So  far  from  immediately  at'aiU 
ing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  rearing 
from  a  situation  with  which  it  was  said  be 
was  disgusted,  he,  on  the  Contrary,  wished 
to  remain  ;  he  was  several  months  before 
fae  could  make  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  he  (Sir  Charles)  recom- 
roended  him,  again  and  again,  not  to  act 
precipitately,  and  nearly  twelve  months 
elapsed  before  he  came  to  a  final  deter, 
mination ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
be' was  occupied  in  mitking  oil  the  neces. 
aary  arrangements  which  the  marine  ser- 
vice required,  before  he  quitted  the  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Money  was  highly  worthy  of 
his  post ;  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
for  the  benefit  of  the  marine  service;  and 
would,  he  was  convinced,  feel  an  attach- 
ment towards  it  to  tfie  last  moment  of  his 
life.  He  concurred  in  all  that  wa««  said, 
on  each  side  of  the  bar,  as  to  the  metits  of 
the  Bombay  Marine.  He  believed  that  a 
more  deserving  set  of  men,  as  public  ser- 
Tan  to,  did  not  exist.  {Hear!)  And  he 
was  only  sorry  tliat  circumstances  did  not 
allow  them  to  have  done  as  much  as,  he 
was  sure,  they  could  have  done.  {Hear  !) 
He  greatly  regretted,  that  some  mark  of 
distinction  had  not  been  granted  to  officers 
who  had  so  greatly  signalized  themselves. 
With  respect  to  Commodore  Hayes,  every 
person  who  knew  him  would '  admit,  that 
he  was  one  of  tiie  roost  disinterested  men 
in  the  world ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
tirder  which  he  issued  in  reference  to  the 
China  junks,  was  one  that  very  few  men 
-besides  himself  would  have  sent  forth. 
He  conceived  that  such  conduct  must  have 
leoommended  him  strongly  to  the  Com. 
pany.  He  thought  that  the  giving  up  of 
those  junks  was  extremely  proper,  and  he 
only  wished  that  the  same  sort  of  liberality 
had  bten  displayed  on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  8,  Diion  said,  his  opinion  was  ex. 
actly  the  same  with  that  of  the  hon.  bart. 
who  had  just  addressed  the  Court  As  tlie 
subject  alluded  to  by  the  gallant  officer 
was  admitted  to  be  under  consideration  or 
deliberation  at  the  present  moment,  it  be- 
came a  question  whether  more  need  be 
said  this  day  than  had  already  been  said. 
The  hon.  Chairman  had  explicitly  stated, 
in  his  official  capacity,  that  the  subject 
was  nnder  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Tin's  was  a 
confirmation  of  what  had  been  stated  on 


a  former  occasion.  'Ilie  hon.  Chairmaa 
declared,  that  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
the  Bombay  Marine  had  been  kept  in 
▼iew,  up  to  the  present  moment ;  that  in 
fact,  it  bad  never  been  lost  sight  of.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  gallant  officer 
would  feel  that  he  had,  by  eliciting  such 
a  statement,  eifected  the  <^ject  whidi  he 
had  in  view,  and  that  he  would  not  re. 
fuse  to  withdraw  his  motion.  If  he  did 
so,  he  conceived  that  tlie  amendment 
would  drop  altogctlier.  {Hear  I)  He 
believed  that,  in  saying  this,  he  was 
uttering  not  merely  his  own  opinion,  bift 
the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  pro- 
prietors.    {Hear,  heart) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  felt  called  upon  to  speak. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  sign^  the 
requisition,  and  was  therefore  branded 
with  want  of  respect  to  the  hon.  Chair- 
myfi.  'lliis  was  an  accusation,  however^ 
that  did  not  apply  to  him ;  at  least,  he 
meant  not  to  shew  disrespect  to  any  per- 
son when  he  put  his  name  to  the  requisi- 
tion.  But  certainly,  when  he  was  asked 
to  assist  in  calling  a  general  Court,  be 
would  never  consult  either  the  Chairman  or 
Deputy  Chairman.  It  appeared  that  the 
gallant  officer  who  had  brought  forward 
this  motion,  had  been  lionoured  for  his 
conduct  with  public  approbation.  Now 
he  was  convinced  that  such  a  man,  unless 
he  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  aervioe, 
would  not  have  introduced  a  motion  of 
this  nature.  When  the  gallant  officer 
arrived  in  this  country,  he  had  a  long 
account  (he  dared  to  say  a  perfectly  just 
one)  against  the  Company.  Not  the 
smallest  item  of  tliat  account  was  dis- 
puted ;  and  it  was  settled  with  a  rapidity 
which  actually  astonished  him  (Dr.  G.j. 
The  gallant  officer  could  not  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  grumbler,  as  a  dis- 
contented man,  wliose  disappointments,  at 
home  or  abroad,  induced  him  to  make 
frivolous  oomplainto.  It  had  been  assert- 
ed, that  the  Bombay  marine  had  no  right 
to  complain,  because  the  officen  entered 
into  the  serrice  under 'certain  stipula- 
tions  as  to  pay  and  allowances.  But  did 
not  military  men  enter  the  service  imder 
certain  stipulations  ?  and  did  they  not  all 
know  tliat  something  had  oocured^  by 
wliich  the  pay  of  the  army  had  been  in- 
creased ?  Did  not  many  military  officers 
now  get  more  than  was  stipulated  for 
when  they  entered  the  army?  But,  it 
appeared  diat  the  Bombay  marine  were  to 
stand  still  ;  and,  on  this  point,  he  con- 
ceived tliat  the  argumento  of  the  boo. 
Chairman  were  particularly  unreasonable, 
and  rather  unseasonable. 

The  CAQtrman.— ^*'  I  stated  no  such 
thing  as  has  been  imputed  to  me.  I 
only  pointed  out  what  bad  been  hitherto 
done,  to  shew  that  the  Bombay  Marine 
had  not  been  neglected  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.** 

Dr.  GUchriM 
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Dr.  dUehfitt  contended,  that  the  Bom- 
bay Marine  bad  as  good  a  right  to  an  in- 
crease of  comforts  of  every  description  as 
the  army.  But  there  appeared  to  be  some, 
thing  unfortunate  in  the  situation  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  sea.  'Iliey  were 
considered  as  sea-beasts,  sea-monsters,  who 
were  not  capable  of  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs.  'Ilie  Bombay  Marine 
had  been  subjected  to  insults  and  degra- 
dations, to  which  no  other  branch  of  the 
Company's  service  was  exposed.  Had 
the  Bombay  MaVine  been  represented,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  in  that  Court,  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  body  behind  the 
bar,  he  was  pretty  well  convinced  they 
would  not  have  had  such  grounds  for 
complaint.  Mr.  Money  was,  he  knew,  a 
Director  for  some  years.  ,  Me  supposed 
that  that  hon.  gent  found  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  marine  service.  Now  he  thought 
that,  on  occasions  of  such  importance,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Court  of  Directors 
requested  and  received  the  countenance 
of  the  General  Court ;  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  calculated  to  give  weight  to 
their  proceedings,  and  might  be  the  means 
of  effecting  much  good.  For,  let  It  be 
remembered,  the  Proprietors,  in  gene- 
ral, were  as  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Company,  as  the  gentle- 
men behind  the  bar  could  possibly  be,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  kept  In  a  state  of 
darkness.  He  might  truly  say,  that  the 
Bombay  establishment  had  been  generally 
neglected.  It  had  not  any  person,  civil, 
military,  or  marine,  to  represent  it  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  might  therefore 
be  viewed  as  the  fag  end  of  tli^ir  system. 
He  should  be  very  glad  to  see  It,  as  soon 
as  possible,  represented  In  that  Court  j^ 
and,  as  a  beginning  of  that  representa- 
tion, he  believed  he  saw  a  gallant  officer 
behind  the  bar  (Major  Carnac)  who  had 
been  connected  with  that  much-neglected 
presidency.  When  the, election  for  a  Di- 
rector took  place'the  other  day,  he  (Pr.  6.) 
came  to  vote,  and  he  expected  to  see  a 
General  Court.  He,  however,  looked 
for  a  Chairman  In  vain— there  was  none. 
He  only  saw  ladies  dancing  to  and  fro. 
There  might  be  a  CTiairwoman,  but  Chair' 
man  there  was  none. — (^  laugk,)  Now 
if,  as  the  advertisement  stated,  it  was  a 
ffeneral  court,  why  were  not  the  usual 
forms  observed  ? 

The  Deputy  Chairman.'^**  I  can  an- 
swer the  boo.  proprietor  by  stating,  that 
at  every  Court  held  for  the  election  of 
Directors,  if  there  are  two  rooms  open, 
there  is  a  Chairman  in  each  room  ;  and 
where  the  business  Is  of  a  very  pressing 
nature,  there  are  two  gentlemen  presiding 
in  each  room.** 

Col.  Stanhope  declared,  that  both  the 
hon.  Deputy  and  the  learned  Doctor  were 
out  of  order.  They  were  speaking  to 
matter  not  at  all  before  the  Court. 


Dr.  GUchriU  said  he  wished  for  Infor- 
mation ;  because,  on  a  future  day,  he 
meant  to  ask  some  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  election. 

Mr.  Wigrani,~—"  T  apprehend  we  are  not 
here  to  discuss  die  business  of  a  ballot— 
but  are  assembled  to  discuss  a  speci6c 
question.*' 

"Dr,  Gilchrist  said  he  had  touched  upon 
this  point,  because  he  was  anxious  not  to. 
err  through  ignorance.  He  agreed  with  the 
gallant  colonel,  that  the  sliipping  Interest . 
was  fully  represented  in  that  Court;  and 
tha(  It  had,  therefore,  an  advantage  over 
the  Bombay  Marine  ;    and  indeed,  as  he 
had  just  now  stated,  it  was  a  melancholy . 
£eict,  that  the  Bombay  establishment  was. 
not  properly  represented.     When  he  saw , 
how  the  Court  of  Directors  was  filled  up,, 
it  appeared  that  every  part  of  their  esta. 
blishroents  was  represented   except  Bom- 
bay, and  be  might  add  China.     Next  to 
the  Bombay  Marine,    he  might  observe, 
that  the  Company's  medical  establishment, 
was  more  neglected  than  any  other  body 
in  that  Court,— (^Am^A.)— What  parti- 
cular dislike  was  entertained   against  that 
body  he  could  not  conceive.     The  army, 
the  engineers,  and  the  artillery,  were  re-, 
presented  ;  and   the  more  the  various  es- 
tablishments were  represented,  the  greater 
was  their  chance  of  procuring  justice  from 
the  Executive  l>ody.     The  hon.  hart,  had 
stated,  that  all  the  matters  brought  for- 
ward by  the  gallant  officer  were  founded 
in  fact. 

'  Sir  a  Forbes.^'*  To  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief." 

'  Dr.  GUchriat.'^ICthis  were  the  case,  the 
subject  was  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  hastily.  A  remedy  ought  Im- 
mediately to  be  provided.  When  the  army 
brought  forward  complaints,  a  remedy  . 
was  Immediately  found  ;  and  why  should 
not  a  remedy  be  devised  for  the  marine 
service  ?  Tlie  hon.  Chairman  had  stated 
that  the  former  superintendent  was  no 
more,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  impro- 
per to  make  any  observations  on  his  con- 
duct. If  such  a  principle  as  this  were 
acted  on,  how  would  it  fare  with  history  ? 
A  tyrant  and  a  villain  would  have  nothing  ^ 
to  do  but  to  die  (<i  lavfih),  and  thus  to  es- 
cape all  animadversion.  The  gallant  of-  , 
ficer  had  stated,  tljat  the  late  superin- 
tendent had  been  guilty  o(  certaip  censur- 
able acts ;  and  the  declaration  that  he  was 
a  good  man  or  a  great  man,  in  days  of 
yore,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  charge.  . 
In  fact,  it  was  their  very  good  men  in  the 
world,  who,  relying  on  the  strength  of  . 
their  character,  did  more  mischief  than 
those  whose  conduct,  being  questionable, 
caused  inquiry  and  sui^picion. 

Mr.  Twining  thought  it  was  an  act  of 
justice,  both  to  the  Chairman  and  to  tbe 
Court,  to  give  his  most  strenuous  support  , 
to  the  amendment  which  had  been  brought 
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forward. — {Hear  ! )   He  was  not  surprised 
that;  without  imputing  liny  unfair  or  illi. 
beral/eelings  to  other  gentlemen,  the  hon. 
Chairman  ^uld  have  been  a  little  hurt  at 
the  iptroduction  of  this  subject,  afler  the. 
plain  declaration  he  had  made,  that  tiie 
utmosit  exertions  had  been,  and  were  in 
active  operation  for  the  attainment  of  that' 
object  which  they  all  appeared  to  have  in 
▼lew. — {Heart)     One  sentiment  at  least 
appeared  to  be  unanimous  on  all  sides  of 
the  Court,  that  of  doing  justice  and  giving 
merited  distinction  to  the  Bombay  Marine. 
All  parties  strove  to  confer  upon  that  corps 
the  honour  which  was  due  to  it.      The 
disadvantages    under   which   that  service 
laboured  had  been  felt  and  known  fo)*  a 
cdnsiderable  length  of  time ;  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  every  exertion    was 
oAaking  to  procure  for  the  marine  corps  all 
that  was  necessary  for  (heir  comfort  and 
honour,   he  conceived   that  Uie  business 
ahould  have  been  allowed  to  rest  where  it 
was.      When  it  was  considered  that  the 
point  at  which  the  Bombay  Marine  aimed| 
could  not  be  effected  Independently  of  the ' 
Government    (for   the   Company    could . 
award  pecuniary  compensation  alone),  lie 
was  not  surpristed  that    some   time   had 
elapsed  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ment.    But  when  it  was  clearly  stated  that 
the  Executive  Body  were  doing  every  tiling 
in  their  power  to  attain  the  desired  object, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  im. 
peratifelydueto  the  Executive,  to  support 
the .  amendment  now   brought   forward, 
whicbv  be  hoped,  would  be  put  fVt>m  the 
Chair,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority.— 
{lUar!) 

Mr.  Weeding  observed,  tliat  on  three 
different  occasions  the  hon.  Chairman  had 
stated  to  the  Court,  that  this  subject  was 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Executive  Body ;  and  therefore  he  con-  , 
ceived,  that  to  bring  the  present  motion 
fc^ward  was  not  only  frivolous,  but  in  spme 
degree  vexatious.  He  thought  that  the 
amendment  was  a  very  fair  rebuke  (indeed 
the  intnxluction  of  this  question,  uiftler  all 
the  circumstances,  would  have  warranted 
a  much  stronger),  and  he  hoped  the  hon.. 
Chairman  would  not  be  induced  to  recal  it.' 

Capt.  ifax^Zdx^lied.  He  observed,  that  ^ 
the  .unequivocal  acknowledgments  made 
by  the  hon.  Chairman,  relative  lo  the  merits 
and  claims  of  the  Bomluiy  Marine,  and  his 
dedaration  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
wei'e  using  their  best  efforts  to  render  that 
corps  efficient  in  every  respect,  were  fex- 
ceedingly  satisfactory  to  him,  and  would 
opehite  to  induce  him  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  bart.  (Sir  C.  Forbes) 
to  withdraw  his  motion  for  papers,  because 
be  had  nearly  accompllslied  tfie  oi)ject  whidi 
be  bad  in  view.  Tlie  ;;reat  respect  which  . 
be  entertained  for  the  hon.  bart^  woald  at 
all  iimes  induced  him  to  attend  to  any  sug- 
gfSlion  of  his ;  but*  on  the  present  occasion. 


tliere  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  which  it 
was  proper  he  should  explain,  before  he 
could  adopt  the  course  pointed  out.  In 
the  ob»ervations  he  had  made,  which,  so 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  hon.  bart.  went, 
(and  tije  hon.  bart.  had  resided  at  Bombay), 
were  most^  handsomely  corroborated  by 
him;  be  had  referred  to  documents  and 
orders,  which  were  to  be  found  on  tlie 
records  of  the  house,  in  support  of  bis 
statemenU.  The  hon.  Chairman,  in  his 
answer,  had  contented  himself  with  a  mere 
contradiction  of  those  statements  ;  but  be 
had  neither  attempted,  nor  was  it  in  his 
power,  to  confute  a  single  position  that  be 
(Captain  Maxfield)  had  laid  down.  He 
had,  notwithstanding,  moved  an  amend- 
ment, which  he  was  certain  of  carrjing. 
Tims  it  was  that  the  hon.  Chairman  met 
the  most  stubborn  facts ;  facts  which  were 
supi^orted  by  the  undeniable  evidence  of 
the  Company's  records.  If,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  were  to  consent  to  with- 
draw his  motion  for  papers^  it  would  appear 
on  bis  part  to  be  a  shrinking  from  proofs, 
and  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  lie 
should  avoid  even  tlie  poasibility  of  sudian 
imputation.  He  tlierefore  wislied  to  say, 
that  if  the  papers  were  produced,  they 
would  furnish  incontestable  proof  as  to  the 
party  in  error,  whether  himself  or  the  hon. 
Chairman  ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  assert, 
that  if  tliey  did  not  fully  establish  all  that 
he  (Captain  Maxfield) had  advanced,  as  to 
the  neglect,  degradation,  and  persecution 
of  the  marine  service,  then  be  would  pledge 
himself  never  to  raise  his  voice  in  that 
court  again ;  the  option,  of  course,  re- 
mained with  the  hon.  Cliairman.  Ha 
(Captain  Maxfield)  moved  for  evidenceb 
He  did  not  shrink  from  it;  fie  desired  it — 
he  solicited  it— and  tlie  public  would  judge 
between  himself  and  the  parties  to  wbbm 
he  applied.  The  hon.  Chairman  bad  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  any  notice  of  the 
powerful  evidence  which  lie(Captain  Max- 
field) had  adduced,  and  which,  in  fact, 
could  not  be  shaken,  by  adverting  to  what 
be  was  pleased  to  designate  reflections  on 
the  late  superintendent  of  the  ixuurlne 
Now,  if  he  were  not  much  mistaken,  he 
bad  in  the  outset  declared  distinctly,  Oiat 
he  did  not  mean  lo  ofler  any  comments  on 
the  condu(*t  of  tliat  officer ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend,  nor  could  he  be 
weak  enough  to  refrain  frpdn  producing 
facts,  to  shew  .what  that  conduct  was,  Tbe 
hon.  Chairman  must  be  aware  that  those 
facts  could  not  be  denied ;  they  were  to 
be  found  noted  on  the  Company's  records. 
He  was  not  answerable  fur  the  orders  or 
for  the  conduct  of  the  superintendent.  He 
bad,  however,  an  undoubted  right  to  notice 
tltem  ;  and  he  tliought  that  hebchavi'd  with 
sufficient  forbearance,  in  not  making  them 
the  subject  of  severe  comment,  Tlie 'hon, 
iMirt.  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  had  sUtcd,  that, 
from  his  intimate  acquamtaoc^  with  Mr. 

Money, 
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Money,  li«  oould  decidedly  affirm,  that  theordert  and  regulations  of  the'Coutt», 
that  gentleman  did  not  resign  bu  office  in  tbe  marine   commodore  at  Bombay  was 
disgust,  but  tliat  he  bad  recoune  to  that  seldom  or  ever  afloat.     He  bad,  notwitb- 
step  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  bis  own  sending,  a  commission  giren  bim  as  com- , 
piivale  advantage.     The  hon.  bart.  bad  ooodorey  with  certain  rank  and  pay  ;  ond, 
undoubtedly  a  better  opportunity  of  being  ha  believed  that  neither  Commodore  Bra-- 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Money's  motives  Uiaa  Iy»  Commodore  Mainwaring,  or  Commo- 
he  (Captain  Maxfield)  could  pretend  to»  dore  Holies,  ever  served  afloat  since  tliey 
and  therefore  he  was  thankful  for  being  set  were  promoted  to  that  rank ;   while,  on 
right  bn  that  point.    He,  however,  bad  tbe  otlier  hand,  of  all  the  officers  of  tlie 
been  led  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Money  had*  Bombay  marine,  no  one  young  or  old  ever, 
resigned  in  disgust,  because  he  was  aware  served  so  much  afloat,  in  every  rank  of  tlie 
that  tbe  Court  of  Directors  badsentoutsom*  service,  as  Commodore  Hayes.    Tbe  hon. 
orders  about  the  time  of  bii  resignation.  Chairman  had  forgotten,  or  perhaps  tho 
that  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  him.    Jhe  hct  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge^  that 
bon.  Chairmen  had  observed  thtt  Comroou  when  the  Court  of  Directors  conferred 
dare  Hayes,  in  ordering  the  liberation  of  npon  Commodore  Hayes  the  appointment 
the  Chinese  junks,  had  only  performed  a  he  at  present  held,  it  was  as  a  reward  for 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Company;  and  his  gallantry.    It   would  be    found  re- 
he  acknowledged  that  tbe  commodore,  by  corded  in  that  house,  that  this,  honour, 
hia  conduct  on  that  occasion,  bad  probably  was  conferred  on  him  without  prejudice  to. 
saved  the  Company  from  ruin,  by  prevent-  his  rank  or  standing  in  tiie  marine  service, 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  China  trade.  The  bon.  Cbairman  had  declared  that  tbe 
Now,  he  would  ask,  whether  the  treatment  bringiog  the  present  subject  under  discus- 
which  be  bad  described  the  marine  a»  sion  was  premature*    This  point  must  be 
having  suflfered,  was  likely  to  encourage  judged  of  by  compariaon ;  and  if  it  were 
such  feelings  of  disinterestedness  and  devo^  jpreraature  to  bring  forward  the  delects  of 
tion  ?  and  he  would  further  ask,  whether  a  corps,  which  defects  had  been  in  exis- 
Che Court  of  Dir0ctoreha4  everacknow-  tence  for  twenty-flve  years,,  why  then  be. 
ledgcd  the  important  service  rendered  to  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  might 
the  Company  by  Commodore  Hayes?—  be  deemed  a  mature  period  for  intcoduciog' 
^Hear  I)    The  commodore^  be  must  cay,  the  subject.— '^ITcfar  jy— Ihe  bon.  Cbalr- 
sn  issuing  such  orders,  bad  greatly  ex-  man  had  regretted  that  confidence  had  not- 
ceeded  his  authority.    He  was  not  waiw  been  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  bis  dedans- 
mtited  in   compelling  those    officers   to  tion,  that  strenuous  eiforts  were  makiiig 
release  the  junks,     lliey  complied  out  of  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  marine,. 


courtesy  and  esteem  to  the  individual,  and  which  effiorts  he  was  then  actively  engaged 

not  from  any  conviction  that  they  were  in  making.     In  answer  to  this  he  beg^d, 

legally  bounid  to  do  so.       The   ofderl  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  to  state, 

in  council  (which  were   superior  to  the  tliat  he  placed  entire  confidence  in  tbe  bon. 

Olden  of  Commodore  Hayes,  or  to  tho  ChaiTman!sefibrtS'*^^J7«ar/J— as  well  as 

eommercial  interests  of  tlio   East- India  in  tliose  of  his  honourable,  deputy.^—- 

Company)  were  most  imperative  ;  and  if  {Hearf)    But  he  oould  not  fbi^  that  tho 

those  judks  bad  been -sent  into  any  of  the  chairs  went  out  by  rotation,  and  that  tbe 

Admindty    courts,    their    condemnation  hon.  gent,  would  shortly  quit  tbe  situation 

must  have  followed.    Stnmge,  however,  be  now  filled.    He  had  also  beasd,  for  tbe 

it  was,  that  in  tbe  same  breath  in  which  last  twenty-five  years,  that  the  marine  waa 

the  bon.  Cbabman  prsised  tbe  disinterest-  to  be  improved;   and  for  the  last  four 

edness  of  Commodore  Hayes  in  making  years  be  had  been  closely  watching  tlie 

so  great  a  sacrifice,  be  informed  the  pro-  progress  of  that  promised  work.     "JCho  xe- 

prietors  that  be  bad  acceded  to  a  vote  suit,  he  confessed,  was  by  no  means  satis^ 

which  deprived  tbe  CVmmodere  of  his  ranks  factory.    In  the  years   1823  and  18S4, 

and  reduced  hbn  ta  tbe  grade  <^  Cmtam  when  there  waaoneof  their  most  able  and 

only.    Tbe  bon*  Cbairman  and  tbe  Court  dietingulshed  members  in  the  chair,  a  stre- 

of  Directors  had  taken  this  step  to  pr»«  nuous  effi>rt  was  made,  with  every  chance 

vent  Lord  Amberat  fWm  again  bandii^  of  sucoom,  to  improve  tbe  marine.    Tbe 

the  wife  of  thit  old  and  most  meritorious  object  waa  nearly  effected,  but  that  able 

officer  before  any  of  tbe  ladies  of  tbe  civil  chaurman  was    removed  by  the  rotatory 

service ;.  aod  aa  an  apology  lor  doing  so,  system ;  and  tbe  marine,  by  the  same  ro- 

the  hon.  Chairman  said,  be  could  not  con-  tatory  eiSects  whicbhad  openued  against  it 

eeite  bow  the  commodore  could  be  pro.  for  te  last  28  years,  still  remained  unim* 

pcrly  .ao  designated  when  on  shore ;  be*  proved^    In  the  march  of  human  events  a 

cause,  aceoiding  to  his  ideas,  do  person  favourable  period  might  airive  for  canyiog 

could  be  considered  aa  a  commodore  ez-*  into  effect  a  system  of  improvement,  and 

capt  wb0a  be  was  afloat.     It  appeared  to  he  believed  that  it  was  not  far  disunt;  but» 

htm  that,  in  jnakiog'  thia  ot^servation,  the  however  n^ar  it  might  be,  be  feared  that 

boo.  Chairman  piovjMl  that  be  knew  veiy  but  leyr  of  their  old  and  faithful  officen; 

little  of  the  marine  tervioe ;  because,  hf  who  bad  devoted  their  lives,  in  tliatserv^cyv 
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to\h6  Company,  would  exist  to  hifl  that 
■o  much  desired  hour.     But  their  frienda 
mi^t  hare  the  consolation  of  inscribing  on 
their  tombs :    *'  Here  lies  an  old  officer, 
who  served  the  East- India  Company  faith, 
fully,  zealously*  and  defotedly,  for  pro- 
bably nearly  fifty  years,  in  a  profession 
purely  military,  during  whidi  time  he  was 
denied  the  means  of  performing  his  duty 
with  credit  to  himself  or  benefit  to  his 
country.     Had  he  contrived  to  live  fifty 
years  longer,  a  better  opportunity  would 
liave  been  afforded  him,  as  the  Court  of 
Directors  intended  to  render  the  corps  he 
belonged  to  effective." — {Laughter. )^Be- 
fore  he  concluded  he  could  not  omit  to 
mention  the  kindness  and  consideration  of 
many  of  his  Majesty's  naval  officers  with 
whom  the  Bombay  Marine  had  been  espe-> 
daily  associated  on  service.     In  most  in- 
stances (and  he  spoke  from  experience), 
the  British  navy  had  exhibited  a  degree  of 
sympathy,  feeling,  and  liberality,  towards 
the  officers  of  the  marine,  which  the  orders 
and  treatment  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  but  little  calculated  to  produce.  The 
gratuitous  considerstion  and  liberality  of 
that  gallant  corps  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  conduct  of  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  uphold  and  cherish  the  Bombay 
Marine,  rather  than  to  neglect  and  degrade 
it.     That  marine  was  employed  upon  the 
most  arduous  services,  and  yet  tbe  Court 
of  Directors  took  no  measures  whatever  to 
man  or'  equip  tliem   efficiently.     It  re- 
mained solely  dependent  on  tbe  effbrts  of 
a  commander  to  obtain  a  crew,  as  if  the 
vessel  belonged  to  him  and  not  to  the 
state.     The  individual   in  command  re- 
ceived no  aid  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
or  the  government  abroad;  he  was  left 
to  his  own  resources^  and  frequently  had 
be  been  obliged  to  rob  their  mercbant- 
diips  of  part  of  thdr  crews,  that  be  might 
man  the  cruisers  which  he  commanded. 
He  thus  always  procured  a  crew,  and  he 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  bdng  dis- 
missed the  service  for  distressing  the  In- 
diamen,  than  he  would  take  the  chance  of 
being  without  the  means  of  defending  the 
ships  he  commanded,  and  of  upholding 
the  honour  of  the  colours  which  they  cu- 
ried.— f  fr«rr  /)— He  was  with  reluctance 
compelled  to  advert  to  these  Aicts ;  but  be 
vras  borne  out  by  evidence^  and  the  papcn^' 
if  granted,  would  prove  that  he  waa  cor- 
rect.    The  hon.   Chairman   and   himMlf 
were  at  issue  as  to  those  facts ;  and  the  re- 
cords  of  the  Court  of  Directors  could  de- 
^de  easily  between  them.    He  was  indif^ 
ferent  as  to  the  amendment  moved  by  the 
hon.  Chainnan,  who  was  always  sure  to 
command  a  majority.      But  the  pubUc 
would  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a 
dedsion.    For  his  own  part,  he  shiank  not 
from  inquiry— he  challenged  it.     He  now 
left  the  question  in  the  hands  of  tfie  Court. 
It  mnained  with  the  hon.  Cbcinnan  td 


say  whether  be  would  or  would  not  with' 
draw  his  amendment. 

The  Ckaufnan.^**  I  will  not." 

Capt.  AfaxfidtL—^*'  If  it  be  the  hon. 
Chairman's  object  to  withhold  the  docu- 
ments by  pressing  the  amendment,  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  only  seem  to  shrink 
from  the  inquiry  which  he  (Capt.  Max- 
field)  courted  and  solicited." 
'  The  Chairman  said  the  resolutions 
were  sixteen  in  number,  and  if  they  were- 
laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  three 
yeal*s  more  would  elapse  before  any  relief 
would  be  provided  for  the  Bombay  Bla- 
rine. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put,  and 
negatived  by  a  large  majority,  only  six 
hands  being  raised  in  its  favour. 

The  Chainnan  was  then  about  to  put 
die  question  on  his  amendment,  when 

Col.  Stanhope  said,  he  wished  to  move 
sin  amendment  upon  tlie  amendment,  by 
omitting  the  latter  part. 

TTie  Chainnan  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  gallant  proprietor  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Wigram  said  it  was  competent  to 
the  Court  to  idler  the  amendment  before  it 
vras  adopted. 

Mr.  S,  Dixon  said,  the  Chairman'  liad 
always  displayed  a  willingness  to  yield  to 
the  suggestions  made  in  that  Court,  and 
be  hoped  he  would,  on  tbe  present  occa- 
sion, allow  the  word  ''  injudidous"  to  ht^^ 
struck  out  of  the  amendment. 

Col.  Stanhope  then  moved  that  all  the 
words  after  *<  give  confidence  to  the  staie- 
ment  made  from  the  chair"  be  omitted. 

Sir  C  Forhet  trusted  that  the  boo. 
Chairman  would,  upon  cooaiderption, 
consent  not  to  press  the  amendment  or,, 
at  all  events,  to  ad<^t  the  suggestion  of 
the  gallant  proprietor,  and  omit  the  Utter 
part  of  it. 

The  Chainnan  said,  he  felt  obliged  to 
his  hon.  friend  (Sir  C.  Fort>es),  if  he 
would  allow  him  to  call  him  so,  fot-  the 
conciliatory  proposition  whidi  he  had 
made :  but  he  must  declare  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,' and  when 
he  considered  that  the  requisition  for  call- 
ing the  present  court  had  been  signed  by 
a  set  of  gentlemen,  whose  names,  varying 
only  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
placed,  were  to  be  found  attached  to  many 
other  requisations  fisr  exdting  dincuidon 
in  that  court,  which  he  thou^  equally 
inexpedient  with  that  whi^h  had  btsni 
brought  forward  on  the  present  bt- 
canon,  he  felt  bound  to  adhere  to  fail 
original  intention,  and  to  press  Ac  amend- 
ment to  a  vote.  {Hear^  hear  /)  Tbe  time 
was  arrived  when  he  was  about  to  quit 
the  direction  in  rotatibn ;  it  could  not  be 
his  wish  or  interest  to  act  in  contradiction 
to  the  dedared  opinion  of  the  body  of 
proprietor^;  but  he  vraa  diqMeed,  he 
mi^t  say  determined,  t04>]aoe  bis  ftituie 
prospects  on  tbe  result  of  £e  amoodiiKcit : 
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fie  would,  therefore,  abide  by  the  terms  6t 
the  imendmeDt,  ia  which,  be  mii^t  con- 
fess, he  had  intended  to  express  something 
Kke  censure  on  the  requtsitionists, 
(ffear,  hear/)  By  thus  acting,  he  gave 
them  a  fair  opportunity  of  exerting  all 
(heir  influence  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
direction.  He  would  not  give  up,  for 
eondliation,  that  which  he  thought  due  to 
bis  own  character  and  credit,  and  to  the 
eharacter  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom 
be  was  associated  in  ue  direction.  {Cheers,) 
He  thought  it  highly  necessary  that  some- 
thing (conveying  the  sense  of  the  court) 
should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  inter* 
minable  discussions  which  were  continual- 
ly  taking  place,  and  which  tended  in  no 
way  to  the  advantage  of  the  Company, 
but  merely  to  the  gratification  of  gentle- 
inen  who  were  fond  of  speaking.  (Cheers.) 
The  Deputy  Chairman  said,  that  aAer 
what  had  fallen  from  their  worthy  chair- 
man, in  explanation  of  the  honourable 
motives  which  induced  him  to  persevere 
in  his  amendment,  he  trusted  that  the 
court  would  not  permit  it  to  be  with- 
drawn, but  would  carry  it  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, (efear/) 

Mr.  Paitison  entirely  concurred  in  the 
▼iew  which  tiie  hon.  Chairman  had  taken 
of  the  subject :  the  words  of  censure  in 
the  amendment  were  of  the  most   miti- 
gated character  which  the  English  lan- 
guage  would  admit  of ;  tlie  hon.  Chairman 
itended  to  express,  by  his  amendment, 
thist  it  was  desirable  to  check  the  practice 
of  making  motions  of  the  nature  of  the 
present,  in  opposition  to  an  express  decla- 
ration made  by  the  organ  of  the  court ; 
for,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded, 
the  Chairman  spoke,  not  as  an  individual, 
but  as  the  organ  of  the  Court  of  Directora. 
He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  unkind, 
but  he  could  not  help  stating,  that  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  motion  had  been 
brought  forward,  he  saw  something  like  a 
perverse  determination  to  do  that  which 
the  Court  of  Directora  considered  to  be 
inexpedient.     The  executive  body  had,  he 
thought,  a  right  to  expect  that  degree  of 
confidence  from  their  constituents  which 
the  hon.  Chairman  claimed  for  them,  and 
he  hoped  tha^  chosen  as  they  were  by  them- 
selves to  represent  the  general  body  of 
pvoprietors,  it  would  bot  be  withdrawn. 
(Bettr,   hear/)     The  Chairman  and  the 
Deputy  Chairman  had  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  effect  the  object  to  which  the 
original  motion  referred ;  their  efiprts  had 
been  most  promisingly  successful,    and 
sorely  it  was  rather  hard  at  the  close'  of 
their  .  direction,    vrhen   business   pressed 
upon  them,  to  be  called  upon  to  summon 
»  special  court,  upop  a  matter  which 'did 
not  require  such  interference.    The  Chair- 
man had  obtained  the  approbation  of  his 
colleagues  for  his  conduct  in  the  distin- 
gaisbM  station  which  he  fiU^*   and  he 
was  tore  that  he  would  tHao  obtain  that  of 


the  general  body.  (Cheen,)  He  (Mr. 
Fkttiaon)  feh  it  his  duty,  humbly,  but 
firmly,  to  stand  up  in  support  of  himself 
and  bis  colleagues  at  the  present  critiod 
conjuncture.  If  the  practice  of  bringing 
forward  motions  so  unnecessary,  on  matters 
declared  from  the  higher  authority  to  be 
under  the  special  care  and  attention  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  were  persevered 
In,  that  body  might  as  well  be  dissolve, 
and  allowed  to  puraue  their  private  avoca- 
tions, which,  at  present,  they  willingly 
sacrificed,  in  order  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Company.  If  the  Court  of  IVo- 
prietors  should  persist  in  such  interference^ 
there  was  ap  end  of  the  confidence  which, 
in  his  humble  opinion,  ought  to  be  reposed 
in  the  executive  body.  Under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances, he  trusted  tliat  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Chairman,  which  was  couched 
in  very  moderate  terms,  merely  declaring 
that  there  was  something  injudicious— 
something  inexpedient— in  thus  brinffing 
this  subject  before  the  court,  would  be 
agreed  to.  {Hear,  hear,  hear/) 

Sir  C  Forbes  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  were  now  entenng  on  a  more 
important  question  than  that  which  had 
hitheHo  occupied  their  attention  (Uewr/); 
and  that  was  ndther  more  nor  less  than 
whether  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  were  to  be  curtailed  ; 
whether  nine  gentlemen  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  before  the  court  any  ques- 
tion which  they  thought  proper,  however 
erroneous  and  inexpedienL  This  was  a 
very  serious  question.  He  certainly  re- 
gretted that  the  motion  made  that  day  had 
been  brought  forward,  and  if  he  had 
known  of  it  before-hand,  he  would  have 
taken  on  himself  to  advise  the  gallant 
Captain  not  to  do  so.  He,  however, 
gave  the  gallant  Captain  all  due  credit  for 
his  good  intentions,  and  he  earnestly  en- 
treated of  the  Court,  generally,  not  to 
carry  the  angry  feeling  which  had  been 
excited  any  farther,  llie  conduct  of  the 
Directors  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  most 
completely  justified  and  approved;  they 
had  deservedly  received  the  praise  which 
was  due  to  them,  and  if  they  would  con- 
sent to  abandon  the  amendment,  or^  a( 
least,  to  omit  the  words  objected  to,  he 
was  sure  it  would  have  more  effect  in  ac^ 
complishing  the  object  they  had  in  view^ 
than  pushing  mattera  to  an  extreinity. 
With  respect  to  the  present  mode  of  call- 
ing spedal  courts,  he  must  say  he  had  not 
the  le^t  objection  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  proprietors  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, should  be  doubled,  or  that,  in  fu- 
ture, a  court  should  not  be  summoned 
unless  upon  the  requisition  of  twenty  or 
twentv-five  proprietors.  (Hear  !)  . 

Col.  Stanhope  said  that  the  last  three 
speakers  had  not  spoken  one  word  upon 
the  question  before  the  court.  He  called 
them  all  to  order.  {Laughter.)  • 

4  D  S  The 
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The  ehtttrmanj^**  It  wm  proposed  to. 
leare  out  the  ^erygiti  of  the  motion ;  end 
objecting  to  that  counc  was  certainly 
speaking  to  the  question.** 

Capt.  Maxfield  hoped,  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  obsenratioos  on 
what  had  fallen  from  the  chair.     He  was 
extremely  sorry  that  the  time  of  tiie  court 
had   been  occupied  in   endeayouring  to 
aualify  the  terms  of  the  amendment.     He 
was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  those  terms, 
and  cared  not  at  all  whether  the  amende 
ment  were  made  ten  times  stronger  or  ten 
times  weaker ;  such  amendments,  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  or  eren  by  the  shadow 
of  argument,  told  against  those  who  intro- 
duced them  rather  tlian  for  them.     He 
would  leave  the  merits  of  the  case  to  tlia 
public ;  and  he  thought  that,  if  the  bon. 
Chairman  was  anxious  to  do  the  same,^  he 
would  produce,   instead  of  witliholdtn^, 
the  papers.     The  hon.  Chairman  bad,  m 
bis  opinion,   indiscreetly  disclosed  more 
than    he    intended.     He    thanked    him 
for  his  communicativeness)  since  he  bad 
dearlv  evinced,  that  the  words  •*  injurious 
and   inexpedient,'*    in  .  (ib   amendmen^ 
were  meant  to  noark  his  aversion  to  gene« 
ral  courts,   and  to  those  who  fVequently 
called  them.     Whether  such  an  expression 
of  his  dissatisfacU'on  was  likely  to  render 
tliem  less  frequent,  remained  to  be  seen ; 
but  certainly  tlie  hon.  Chairman's  hinting 
such  a  dislike  to  his  constituents,  implied 
a  disregard  to  the  law  as  It  at  present 
stood.     If  the  Court  of  Directors   con. 
ceived,   that  meeting  their   constituents, 
Viccasionally,  in  general  court,  were  irk- 
some and  unnecessary,  had  they  not  better 
apply  to  Parliament  to  deprive  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  right  of  calling  such  courts, 
and  thus  secure  their  own  authority   in 
perpetuity?     But,   until    the   act  which 
gave  the  proprietors  the  right  to  call  gene- 
ral courts  were  repealed,  be  should  con^ 
tinue  to  exercise  it  (£tear  /) ;    and  he 
hoped  that  others  would  be  found  equally 
d^ermined  to  resist  all  attempts  to  frus- 
trate it.  {Jtecarl)    Had  the  hon.  Chairman 
made  such  an  observation  when  a  court 
had  been  called,  and  the  mover  of  a  ques- 
tion had  failed  in  making  out  any  case, 
-  then  the  policy  or  expediency  (to  use  his 
own  words)  of  such  a  remark  would  be 
very  questionable ;   but,   in   the  present 
instance,  where  as  strong  a  case  as  ever 
was  brought  before  the  court  had  been 
substantiated,  and  remained  unanswered 
(because  it  was  unanswemble),  then  be 
conceived  such  an  observation  to  be  as 
impotent  as  it  was  injudicious  and  inex- 
pedient. 

Mr.  8.  Ducon  said,  it  was  evident,  from 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Chairman,  that 
he  felt  offended  by  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
tlen^en  amongst  whom  he  (Mr.  Dixon) 
was  sitting.  Ho  would,  be  sorry,  at 
bn  late    period    of  life,  to   be   obliged 


to  change  'ndcs;  but  it.  was  evident 
be  bad  got  hito  a  bad  ndghbourfaood. 
(ffear/  andalau^.) 

Dr.   GUcknd    rose    amidst    cries    of 
"  question."     He  hoped  he  did  not. come 
in  <'  a  questionable  shape.*'     The  Chair, 
man  bad  called  him  and   his  friends  « 
<<  set**  of  people — he  might  as  well  have 
called  them  «  a  crew.**    The  sugma  was 
so  infectious,   that  a  gentleman  bad  al. 
ready  dedared  he  found  himself  in  ^  wl 
bad    neighbourhood.*'      Did    the    bon. 
Chairman  mean  to  brand  tliem  ? — to  pnt 
a   black    ball    into    thcur    ballot    box? 
{A  laugh,)     The  motion,  as  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  Col.  Stanhope,  vrent  quite 
&LV  enough :  to  carry  it  further  betrayed  a 
vindictive  spirit.     He  would  be  happy  to 
meet  the  directors  in  a  conciliatory  man- 
ner ;  but  the  more  he  was  opposed,  the 
more  he  would  fight.  (Launder,) 

The  Chairman  put  the  question  upon 
Col.  SCanbope*s  amendment,  which  was 
negatived. 

Sir  C.  Fwbes  said  tliat  he  vrould  now  vole 
for  the  Cliairman's  amendment.  {Hearf) 

The  amendment,  as  originally  proposed 
by  the  Chaintum,  was  then  put  and  car- 
ried. 

U&.  BOSANQirST. 
Mr.  Twining  observed,  that  as  this  was 
the  first  court  which  had  been  held  sibob 
a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  direction, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Bosanqnet*«  retire- 
ment, bis  object  in  rising  was,  to  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  submit,  at  the 
next  quarterly  court,  a  resolution,  express- 
ing the  high  regard  entertained  by  the 
court  for  tliat  hon.  gentleman ;  and  be 
requested  that  any  letters  which  had 
passed,  or  any  resolution  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
on  the  subject,  might  be  produced  on 
that  occasion,  as  it  was  probable  be  migbt 
request  them  to  be  read. 

INDIA  PATBOKAGB. 
Col.  Stankofye  gave  ixitice  that,  al  the 
next  general  court,  he  would  move  for  a 
reitum  of  all  writersbips,  cadetsbips,  sur- 
geons* appointments,  nautical  appoint- 
ments, and  all  other  patronage  in  the  gift  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  during  the  years 
1820,  1821,  1828,  182S,1824>  18S5,  and 
1826. 


INDIAir  BUVTBBe. 

Mr.  Pcyttder  moved  for  a  oDpy  of  a 
statement  presented  by  Mr.  HudlestDO,  a 
l«le  director, -to  the  Court  of  Directets,  on 
the  subject  of  the  burning  of  widows  in 
India. 

The  Chairman  said  the  bon.  prdprielor 
onild  not  then  move,  but  only  give  nolioe 
for  the  next  general  court. 

Mr.  Poynder  said  that  would  be  of  no 
uee^  as  he  wanted  to  refer  to  thedoeument 
preVioosly  to  bringing  forward  a  motion, 
of  which  be  bad  given  notice,  at  the  next 
court. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wignm  Mid,  tbat  the  bob.  jiro- 
prietor  might  mote  Uiat  the  document  be 
TCHd  before  bringiDg  on  his  motion.  It 
might  be  brought  into  court  for  that  pur- 


Gol.  Stanhope  hoped  that  a.  similar  in- 
dulgence would  be  extended  to  him,  and 
that  his  returns  mi^^t  be  ready  in  court 
to  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  IVigrmn  said,  the  gallant  Colonel 
must  be  aware  that  there  was  a  great  dis- 
tinctioR  between  the  two  motions:  one 
was  for  the  pioduction  of  a  document  al- 
ready in  eziatencey  whilst  the  other  called 
for  a  return  of  aU  the  patronage  of  the 
directors,  which  might  comprise  most 
extensiTe  details. 

Col.  Stankope  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  directors'  patronage  was  so  exten- 
sive. 

Dr.  GUckriti  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move^  at  the  next  general  court,  for  a 
return,  setting  forth  the  number  of  attend.^ 
anoes  of  each  director  at  Courts  of  I>irec» 
tors  during  the  last  year,  and  also  their 
respective  ages  and  abiiities,  on  .account 
of  bodily  health  and  mental  capacity,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  their  respoiuiblo 
situations.  (A  laugh.) 

The  Chaimuai  thought  the  learned 
Doctor  had  better  seek  for  information 
from  the  gentlemen  themselves,  or  their 
medical  attendants,  as  to  the  condition  of 
their  minds  and  bodies.  (Laughter.) 

The  court  then  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


East' India  ffotise,  3iarch  21. 

A  quarterly  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors of  the  East- India  Stock  was  this  day 
held,  pursuant  to  the  charter. 

ASSISTANT   SUEOSON   AT   CHATHAM. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  court  having 
been  read: *-*- 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  present 
court  was  made  special  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  for  confirmation  the  resolution 
of  the  general  court  of  the  7th  ult.  approve 
ing  of  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Di** 
vectora  of  the  10th  of  January  last^  appoint* 
ing  an  assistant  in  the  medical  department 
at  the  Company's  depot  at  Chatham,  with  a 
salary  of  j^SOO  per  annum,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  £40  per  annum  for  house  rent. 
•  The  resolution  was. confirmed  without 
observatioot 

BOARDS  IM    IKOIA. 

The  Chaimuin.^^**  There  are  a  variety 
of  notices  of  motions  standing  for  to-day, 
and  such  as  will  necessarily  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  the  jtime  and  attention  of  the  court. 
Chiefly  with  a  view  to  general  convenience, 
I  would  take  the  liberty  to  request  of 
gentlemen,  in  bringing  forward- those  mo^ 
tions,  that  they  will  confine  tliemselves  to 
the  respecitive  subjects  of  such  motions 
(Hear  /  ),  and  give  us  a  prospect  of  getting 
through  the  business  tcM^y.    The  fin| 


notice  given  by  an  hon.  proprietor 
(Capt.  Maxfield)  was,  that  at  the  next 
general  court,  meaning  the  present,  he 
would  move  for  papers  relative  to  the 
existing  usages  as  to  the  mode  pursued 
by  some  of  the  boards  in  India  in  doing 
business,  and  the  manner  In  which  their 
accounts  were  audited. 

Capt  Maxfield  aaid,  he  was  perfectly 
prepsired  to  proceed  with  his  motion ;  but 
It  had  unfortunstely .  happened  that  his 
servant,  in  putting  the  papers  into  his 
carriage,  had  fiDrgotten  some  official  docu- 
ments which  were  essential  to  the  oblect 
he  had  in  view,  and  which  he  wished  to 
have  in  his  hand  when  he  addressed  the 
court :  he  must,  therefore^  postpone  his 
motion  to  the  next  quarterly  general  courts 
or  to  any  other  convenient  opportunity. 
It  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
to  ascertain  how  the  accounts  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  in  India  were  audited. 

THE   PRESS  IN   INDIA. 

The  Oudrman  said,  the  next  notice  of 
motion  had  been  given  by  Col.  Stanhope, 
and  should  now  be  read. 

Ibe  following  motion  was  then  read  by 
thd  proper  officer  :— 

"  That  as  the  King  of  England's  most 
vpriglit   and  leamea    dilef  justice.     Sir 
Edward -West,  and  his  Majesty's  judges, 
Sir  Ralph  Rice  and  Sir  Charles  Cham- 
bars,  have  declared  in  open  court  at  Bom- 
bay, that  the  licensing  of  the  press  in  that 
settlement  is  unlawful  and  -  inexpedient, 
and  have  therefore  refused  to  register  the 
Calcutta  reffolations;   and  as  no  censor 
existed  donng  the  rule  of  W.  Hasthigs, 
Lord  ConiwalUs,  or  Sir  John  Shore;  and 
as  the  Marquis  of  Hasting9,  afler  having 
beat  down  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  did, 
on  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  metropolis, 
sacrifice  the  upstart  monster,  and  s^  the 
public  mind  at  liberty ;  and  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning,  when    president  of  the   Board  of 
Control,   prevented  shackles  from  being 
again  AuBtened  on    the   press,    and  was 
t£inked  by  this  Court  for  bis  wise  adminis- 
tration.;   and  as  no  legal  restraints   on 
writing,  under  eitiier  native  or  European 
Governments,    were   ever,    till    of  late, 
enacted,  except  under  the  frightful  inqui- 
sition at  Goa ;  this  Court  dofh  implore  the 
Court  of  Directors  not  to  extend  this  base 
monopoly  over  the  mind— this  curse  •to 
Bombay.    By  enthroning  the  licenser  in 
that  presidency,  they  would  make  Gn*at 
Britain  guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  de- 
priving 100^000,000  of  her  ^wn^  subjects 
of-  a  blessing  which  she  has  promoted  in 
Portugal  and  in  South  America.'.' 

Col.  L.  Stanhope  said,  he  rose  once 
more  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a' free  press, 
and  of  the  natives  of  British  India;  and 
he  called  opsin  the  court  not  to  dislionour 
the  'country  of  Milton  by  placing 
100,000,000  of  bis  fellow-subjects (exceed- 
ing, in  number,  the  population  of  France, 

Austria, 
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Auatrm,  aod  RumU)  tiockr  the  most 
hateful  inteitlicls  thet  ever  cnunped  the 
huoMn  miad.  Id  the  jeer  1818,  Fkrlie- 
ment  declared  iti  determinatioQ  **  to  pro- 
mote the  iotellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
ininroTementof  Che  natiTesof  Hindodetan;*' 
and  he  besought  the  Court  of  DirecioirB  not 
to  abridge  the  wise  decrees  of  the  LegitW 
ture,  by  the  establishment  of  a  censonibip. 
With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  press  in 
British  India,  he  could  sum  it  up  in  a 
fkw  words.  Hicy  were  aware  that  the 
JEIindoos  and  Chinese  contended  for  the 
invention  of  a  press;  but  it  was  first 
brought  into  use  in  India  by  the  Portu- 
guese,^ who  established  some  presses  at 
Ooa.  Hiey  there  also  introdoced  that 
scourge  of  humanity,  the  inquisition, 
.lliat  horrible  engine  was  brought  into 
ftigfatful  activity  at  Goa.  Taveniier, 
speaking  of  its  proceedings,  said,  **  silence 
was  imposed  on  the  press  by  the  inquisi- 
tion ;  and  men  who  disobeyed  iu  decrees 
were  flogged,  or  burned  to  the  marrow, 
or  tortured  to  death :  nay,  worse  than 
tliat,  they  were  deprived  of  human  food, 
and  some  of  tliem  actually  lived  on  their 
own  excrement.*'  And  was  it,  then, 
from  this  school  that  the  politicians  and 
governors-general  of  British  India  were 
to  take  their  decrees?  Was  It  for  them 
to  select  the  very  worst  decree  of  the 
inquisition,  that  which  established  a  cen- 
sorship over  the  press  ?  Under  the  native 
governments,  generally  speaking,  no  re- 
strictioDs  were  placed  on  writing.  Every 
thing,  however,  depended  on  the  chaiac« 
ter  of  the  government  of  the  reigning 
prince.  If  the  prince  were  a  bad  and  ty- 
rannical man,  there  was  an  absolute  re- 
striction on  writing ;  but  if,  on  4be  other 
band,  he  were  wh«t  we  would  call  a  good 
despot,  the  freedom  of  writing  was  en- 
joyed, even  to  licentiousness.  So  noto- 
rious was  this  fact,  as  to  cause  the  histo- 
lian  of  Hindoostan  to  make  this  observa- 
tion, '<  however  surprising  it  may  appear 
(says  he),  it  is  certain,  that  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  East  wrote  with  greater 
freedom  concerning  persons  and  things, 
than  authors  dared  to  do  in  the  West** 
Ko  restriction  was  placed  on  writing  until 
1798.  Up  to  that  time  the  press  in  India 
was  on  the  same  footing  with  the  press  in 
Enghmd;  with  this  exception,  that  t£e 
governor-general  might  take  away  the 
license  of  any  individual,  and  prevent  him 
tfam  remaining  in  India;  not  the  press 
license,  but  the  license  under  which  hia 
residence  was  allowed.  In  all  other  re- 
specta  the  press  was  the  same  there  as  here. 
Mr.  Hickey  was,  in  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings,  tried  and  condemned  for  a  libel ; 
but  he  was  aAerwards  forgiven  by  his 
prosecutor.  Col.  Duane,  a  gentleman 
who  had  since  signalised  UmselF  in  Ame- 
rica, was  banished  bv  the  Sftuquis  Com. 
wallls  i  and  Or.  Midean,  anottier  distin- 
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Siished  Individual  was  seat  away  by  the 
arqais  WeUesley.  This  led  to  a  censor- 
ship, vrfaich  was  never  registered  in  the 
flnpreme  Court.  But,  as  the  Oovemor- 
ffeneral  possessed  the  power  to  remove  any 
individual,  be  exercised  that  power,  to  fix 
restraints  on  the  ptess;  and  thus  the  cen- 
sorship was  established.  In  1818,  the 
Btoquis  of  Hastings  abolished  that  oeneor- 
ship.  The  restrictions  or  regulations  which 
the  Muquis  of  Hastings  imposed  in  lieu 
of  the  ceusonbip  were  never  registered. 
Hiey  only  opemted  through  the  Govemor- 
geneml  (without  the  concurrence  of  his 
council),  in  whose  hands  were  placed  tiie 
power  of  .  banishing  any  European  be 
might  think  fit;  but  it  remained  a  dead 
letter  during  the  whole  of  Lord  Hastinjp* 
administration ;  the  oonsequenoe  was,  that 
while  the  noble  BCarquis  governed,  the 
press  was  perfectly  free.  In  that  time 
seven  newspapers  were  estsMished^  and* 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  brought  Into  court, 
by  the  ordinary  legal  process,  to'  answer 
for  a  libel  on  the  six  secretaries.  Umae 
individuals  were  perfectlyTigfat  in  bringing 
their  action,  if  they  thooght  that  they  bad 
been  slandered.  A  dHftrent  course  was 
pursued  under  Mr.  Adam's  administratioo, 
which  followed.  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
banished;  and  the  Ucensing  system  was 
established,  and  the  decree  for  that  pur- 
pose registered  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus 
then  the  matter  stood:  -—at  Madrss,  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesiey's  censorship  still  prevailed ; 
at  Bombay,  the  press  remained  in  the  same 
state  as  that  in  which  it  existed  during  the 
administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings ; 
that  was  to  say,  that,  properly  speaking,  there 
were  no  precise  restraints  on  the  press ; 
while,  at  Calcutta,  the  licensing  syttem 
was  adopted.  •  The  supreme  court  of 
justice  at  Bombay,  complained  of  The 
Bombw  Gawelle,  for  having  miscoloured, 
garbled,  and  misrepresented  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Warden,  the  chief  secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment^ was  the  proprietor  of  The  Botftbay 
Gaxette,  though  the  nominal  owner  and 
editor  was  a  Mr.  Fair.  The  Bombay 
Government  was  irritated  at  this,  and 
they  felt  themsel? es  obliged  to  send  home 
Mr.  Fair,  on  account  of  those  miscolouied 
statements.  Mr.  Warden,  himself  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Government^  garbled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Supreme  Court— and  the 
Government  selected  Mr.  Fair,  a  man  of 
straw,  as  the  scapegoat,  and  sent  him 
home.  Subsequently,  Sir  £.  West  com- 
pelled  the  editors  to  register  their  names. 
This  proceeding  was  much  objected  to  by 
the  Government  of  Bombay — but  was  at 
last  legally  enforced ;  and  be  must  do  the 
Court  of  Directors  the  justice  to  say,  that 
they  acquiesced  in  that  measure.  They 
went  one  step  ftirther,  in  taking  which  be 
questioned  whether  they  were  nght.  They 
prsvealed  any  aemmt  jof  the  government 

from 
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from  writing  In  any  newspaper,  or  from     impoied  on  what  was.called  tfaefrae  press; 
embark iag  any  property  in  such  a  specula,     and  be  asked  if  these  were  notamply  suffi- 
tion.      Here  he  thought  the  .wisdom  of     cient,  without  any  precise  cestrictioos,  such 
their  conduct  was  doubtful.     On  the  lOUi     as  were  now  in  force  ?     If  any  man  could 
of  July  1826,  the  supreme  court  of  ius-     place  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  declare 
tice  at  Bombay  were  called  on  to  register     that  he  believed  mischief  rnigh^  accrue  to 
the  Bengal  regulations.    This  they  refused     India  under  the  free  press  system  (such  as 
to  do;  and  all  the  three  judges  pronounced     be  had  described  it),  then  he  jnust  say  • 
it  to  be  unlawful  and  inexpedient.     He     that  be  could  feel  very  little  respect  for  tlie 
would  here  read  to  tlie  court  one  or  twQ     understanding  of  such  an  individual.     He 
extracts  from  the  opinions  of  the  judges     should  now  proceed  to  state,  as  broadly 
on  this  subject.     [Here  the  gallant  colonel     and  as  powerfully  as  their  lawyers  could 
quoted  several  passages  from  the  speeches     do,  the  argumeou  against  a  free  press, 
of  Sir  £.  West,  Sir  R,  Rice,  and  Sir  C.     The  firat  argument  was,  that  India  must. 
Chambers,  in  giving  their  judgment  with     be  governed  by  a  despotism— end  that  a 
respect  to  the  registration  of  the  Bengal     free  press  and  a  despotic  government  could 
regulations,-^ror    which   see    the  ^siatie     not  exist  together.     Now,  he  would  ask. 
Journal  for   February  last,  p.  293.]     It     whether  those  who   used  this  argument 
was  (continued  the  gallant  colonel)  impos-     meant  to  say  that  India,  having  been  de- 
sible  to  speak  in  terms  stronger  than  those     prived  of  all  the  advantage  of  the  native 
used  by  the  chief  justice  of  Bombay.     He     governments,  was  to  be  favoured  with  none 
(Col.  Suinhope)  begged  the  lawyers,  vrho     of  the  benefits  of  British  rule.     He  was* 
might  now  happen  to  be  present  to  state     certain  that  this  could  not  be  their  ppsition.- 
their  opinions-^and  he  pledged  himself  to     But,  let  the  court  examine  more  narrowly 
reply  to  any  observattona  they  might  make.     l>ow  the  case  really  stood.     And,  in  the 
Here  he  bad  lawyers  to  oppose  lawyerB.     first  place,  he  would  read  a  very  shorty- 
He  should  now  proceed  to  consider  ano^     but  a  very  powerful  passage  from  a  peti- 
ther  subject.     He  begged  to   call  their     tion  which  he  had  the  honour  to  convey  to 
attention  to  the  restraints  thst  were  imposed     Mr*  Wynn,  and  which  was  signed- by  the 
upon  the  press,  previously  to  the  establish-     celebrated  name  of  Rammobun  Roy,  and 
ment  of  the  censorsliip  or  of  the  licensing     by  other  natives.     In  thb  passage  the  peti-- 
system  in  India ;   and  he  would  ask  of    tioners  spoke,  in  the  most  feeling  terms,  of 
them  all,  as  honourable  men  and  English-     the  loss  of  the  native  governments,  whicb» 
men,  to  say,  whether  those  restraints  were     however,  they  had  hoped  would  have  beeii 
not  amply  sufficient  for  every  wise  and     compensated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
good  purpose?      Under  a  free  press,  such     pms,  the  diflfusion  of  education,  and  the 
as  formerly  existed  in  Bengal,  it  was  ne*     formation  of  many  beneficial  institutions, 
oessary  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  a  license,     and  they  prayed  that  those  expectations 
to  enable  an  individual  to  reside  in  India;     might  be  fulfilled,    [llie  gallant  colonel 
it   was  exceedingly  diflicult  to  procure     h«re  read  the  extract,  in  which  the  peti- 
this,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Company's     tioners  stated  (in  substance)  that,  under 
government  was  opposed  to  colonisation,     the  Mahometan  Government  the  Hindoos 
Every  one  who  attempted  to  proceed  to     were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
India,  must  well  know  how  hard  it  was  to     Mussulmans.      They  filled  high  offices  in 
procure  a  license  for  that  purpose.     In  the     the  state,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  corn- 
second  place,  if  the  individual  intended  to     mand  of  armies.    They  suffered  no  dis-. 
set  up  a  newspaper,  he  roust  possess  very     qualifying  degradations  on  account  of  dieir 
considerable  capital ;  for  that  purpose,  six,     religion  or  pliuce  of  birth.      Some  of  them 
eight,  or  ten  thousand  pounds  were  re-     received  grants  of  rents  and  other  favoure 
quisite.     In  the  third  place,  they  must  be     — while  luUives  of  learning  and  talent  were 
aware,  that  the  editor  of  an  opposition     placed  in  situations  of  honour  and  emolu- 
journal  was  frowned  on  by  the  Govern-    meot.    Although,  under  the  British  rule, 
ment ;  and  therefore  where  every  thing     the  natives  had  entirely  lost  their  political' 
was  rewarded  by  patronage,  he  could  not     consequence,   and  were  prevented  ftom 
expect  to  obtain  any  situation  of  emolu-     holding  honourable  situations,  either  civil 
ment.    Fourthly,  the  editor  was  subject  to     or  military ;  yet  they  felt  that  they  were 
^Ithe  laws,  with  respect  to  the  press,  that     more  than  recompensed,  by  being  freed 
were  in  force  in  this  country ;  aud  be  might,     from  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were  sub- 
after  a  second  conviction,  be  banished,,    jected  under  the  Mussulman  government; 
vider  the  provisions  of  the  six  acts.     And     but,  if  tlie  rights  which  they  had  acquired 
fifthly,  his  license  might,  at  any  time,  be     under  the  British  sway  were  sufiRsred  to  be 
withdmvm,  by  a  sort  of  Star*cliamber  pro-     unceremoniously  invaded— if  the  growth 
ceeding ;  which,  however,  did  not  possess     of  education  were  checked-— if  every  thing 
the  advantages  that  were  allowed  in  the     that  tended  to  insphre  an  honest  ambition 
Star-chamber,  where  a  man  was  put  on     were  disoouiaged— then  the  hopes  they  had 
his  defence.  In  India  no  trial  was  granted;     cherished  of  deriving   extensive  bmefita 
and  several  perMHis  had  been  banished  in     under  the  British  Constitution  were  de- 
tlMt  summary  way,  Sudb  wen  thftahacUea    tUxoy^d.]    But  beyond  the  dindTantaget 
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here   complained    of,    he   begged    leave 
to  point   out   others   under     trhich  the 
natives  of  India  niiftred.      The   British 
government  had  beaten  down  th|  Indian 
aristocracy.      Hiere  was  now  ab  aristo* 
6racy  in   ^^  country.      Their's   was   a 
tevelling  systems  jacobin  system.    They 
had    removed  the  aristocracy— and   they 
had    heavily    taxed    the     land.      What 
was  the  feeling  of   political  economists 
with  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  soil? 
They  said  Chat  one^tfaird  dionld  go  to  the 
landlord,  one-third  to  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, and  one^tbird  to  the  cultivators ; 
hut  he  knew,  from  the  best  authority,  that 
the  system  of  the  Company  was  that  of 
taking,  whenever  they  conld  take  it,  one- 
half  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.     Next  he 
must  complain'  of  the  state  of  religious 
fdolatry  that  prevailed  under  the  Britiidi 
Government,  and  which  coold  only  be 
broken  in  on  by  the  effortil  of  the  press  ; 
by  no  other  means  could  it  be  correctrd. 
As  it  had  "beaten  down  European-  super- 
Aitf  on,  why  should  it  not  overttinf  Indian 
idolatry?  an  idolitry  so  gtoss,  that  the 
people  believed  in  30,000^000  of  gdds— 
whose  worship  was  accompanied  by  all 
sorts  of  sacrifices— the  sacrifice  df  children 
-^ofsick  men  at  the   Ganges    and  the 
burning  of  widovrs.     Two-  women,  on  an 
nVerase  calculation,  were  said  to  be  des- 
troyed in  tliat  manner  every  day  in  the 
year.    These  scenes  were  kept  up,  almost, 
as  it  would  appear,  to  cause  the  Company's 
government  to  lie  despised  all  over  the 
world.     He  sliould  next  call  their  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  laws :  and  on  this  sub. 
jcct  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  read  to 
tliem  the  opinion  of  Sir  T.  Munfo,  the 
governor  of  Bombay,  who  complaitied  of 
**  the  dilatoriness  and  expense"  attending 
Tegal  proceedings  in   Indiii.      Sir  Tlios. 
dbserved,  that  "  the  great  l)ody  of  ryoCtf 
who  were 'most  exposed  to   wrong,  must 
sttflfer  in  silence,  because,  in  consequence 
of  the  expense,  they  conld  not  obtain  re. 
dress ; '  though  formerly  that  obrect  was 
tesily  effected,  under  the  ancient  law.     It 
h  only  under  a  code,  framed  expressly  for 
their  benefit,  that  they  are  excluded  fVom 
j^stide.^'  Thiswas'theiftatementof  Sir.  T. 
Monro.    Mill  could  not  have  written  any 
thing  more  bittrie  or  more  powerful,  when 
censuring  the  misrule  6f  the  government. 
He  farth^'sUted,    « that  the  arrear  df 
causes  on  the  1st  of  July  1807,  amounted 
to  the  enormous  number  of  1,042,406.*^ 
Was  any  thing  ever  heard  of  half  so  hor- 
rible?   Such  was  the  attention  paid  to  the 
^  moral  improvement"  of  the  natives,  that 
tt  was  Bcarcelj  possible  to. believe  a  word 
they  said.     If  a  trial  took  place,  twenty 
witnesses  would  be  arrayied  on  one  side, 
and'  twenty  on  Uie  other,^  all  equally  dis. 
regardless  of  the  obligation  c^  an  oath. 
Barely  the  press  might  be  effectively  used 
in  corretting  to  '  deplortblo  a    itaie.  of 


tfdnga.  Sir  H«  Straciity  spoha  ni  the 
ONMtdeeided  terms  of  the  degraded  atat» 
of  morals  -obaervable  amongst  the  natma 
^which  in  his  -(Col.  Stanhope's)  opinion, 
vraa  a  dligraoe  to  their  govemon.  He 
imiat  alao  complain,  with  M.  Siaoaoodi, 
of  the  native  children  being  totally  an-> 
edocated,  except  so  fiur  as  they  werew 
structed  in  the  abaurd  fablea  of  their  godsL 
Agaiiiy  the  natives  were  deprived  of  the 
power  of  petitioning;  a  right  whkh,  be 
wouldshew,  had  been  exerci^to  tiie  great- 
est extant  under  all  good  native  govern* 
ments.  if  a  petitfon  were  stven  to  the  06- 
vemor-gCTieral,  be  handed  it  to  his  aadf-di^ 
eamp ;  and  by  him  it  was  thrown  amongst 
a  nuHB  of  papan,  and  never  examined ;  oe 
if  it  #ere  examined,  it  was  sent  to  thepaity 
accused;  and,  of  course,  though  he  might 
be  the  most  gnilty  roan  in  the  world,  be 
made  himself  out  aa  one  of  the  most  inno^ 
cent  of  God's  dreaturea.  He  contended 
that  learning  was  not  patronised— «nd 
that  no  means  of  education  vrere  aflbrded. 
He  wished  to  know  wfaethet*  Mr.  Stuart 
(«  director)  was  present ;  he  '  helped  he 
was— because  he  vras  aiiout  to  read  a 
passage  iVom  a  report  tmkie  by  that  gen-' 
deman,  in' support  of  hie  aigumeut. 

The  Chaitman,^'*  Mr.  Stuart  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  suffer  a  domestic  eala-r 
mity — and  is,  therefore,  absent." 

Col.  L,  Stanhope  said,  he  wasvery  sorry 
for  it,  because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  hie 
respected  Mm  the  more  on  account  of  tfan 
manner  in  which  he  stated  his  opinion  in 
the  report.     At  the  time  he  made  it,  he 
was  judge  of  the  court  of  Sudder  Adawlvt. 
He  obsored,  that  the  system  was  calcu- 
lated '*to  exclude  the  natives  from  tiwerf 
thing  that  conld  excite  an  honertambi-^ 
tlon,  or  that  stimulated  men  to  cultivate 
tbefr  faculties.     They  might  accumulate 
wealth'^they' might  heap  up  riches — but 
they  were  debarred  fr6m  aspiring  to  honour- 
able disdnction.  Such  a  system  has  no  root 
in  the  native  soil  uf  the  community.'*  Mill 
could  not  have  spoken  more  truly  or  more 
strongly.     What  did  Sir  J.  Malcolm  <aiy? 
Why,  he  told  them  that  the  people  were  at 
all  times  ready  to  rise  up  and  cut  the 
throats  of  their  white  tyrants.     Now,  if 
fuch  a  system  as  this  were  not  calculiicd 
to  bring  thd  English   Opvemment .  into 
oontempi  amongst  thf  natives  of  India, 
there  must  be -something  quite  peculiar  la 
the  composition  of  their  underalaiidin^'; 
and  certainly  very  unlike  the  oompositHNi 
of  our  own.     It  was  aaid,  that  e  free  pteaa 
was  incompatible  with  despotism.     If  they 
asserted  that  it  was  incompatible  with  a 
bad  despotism,  be  would  agree  in  t^at 
proposition.     But  he  must  contend  that  it 
was  not  inoompatible  with  that  good  sye* 
iem  of  despotism,  which  alone  hia  oppo* 
oenta  would  daire  to  advocate;  and  th^ 
should  htnk  proofs  of  .this  £ttt.    WUof 
thinga  wane  aaid  ^  be  incomnatent  witit 

despotism; 
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ha%  the  inaotwctwiM  'Of  ttt    -fte  ^^mM-^mX,'  «ny  ttMn^bem   on  tfie 
0ptei0ii  WM  dwowwd  on  eiitaainMioa.     press,  iti  their  ilrre  islands?    Nothing  jof 


iUfldcr  MOM  datpollo  govomainits,  •  then     the»Btt.    Aren  in  HindoosCsn  it  was  no- 
in  lbct»*in   pniticuJnr-lnMMoeB,  «    torioas  ihit,  under  nXxl  gorernmentsj  no 


degree  of    cqualHy    than    was  restraints  df  this  kind  were  imposed  on 

lolia  fmnd  undar  govarmiiattts  of  a  mora  uniting. '  So  free  were  those  who  wrote 

libaral  ofaamoler.     Thus,  the  law-  of  pri.  in  their  strictures,   that  the  monarebs  6f 

bM]0soittii%  which  created  so  great  a  dia-  Asia  were  said  to  have  feared  the  pen  of 


linciien -amongst  individuala^  did  not  pr&-  Abul  Hasim  more  than  the  sword  of  the 

^(all  oear  Asiai   and  no  such  thing  as  mrigfaty  Akbar.     Hume,  that  distinguidied 

hereditary  hobUity  wa»  allowed  in  Turkey,  philosopher,  observed,  that  **  the  liberty  of 

tboiigb  it  was  acknowledged  in  one  of  tba  the  press  was  accompanied  with  so  many 


ooamtHes  in. the  world— >Englandb     advantages  and  ao  few  disadvantages,  that 
Hun.  the  power  of  petitioning  (one  of  the     it  might  be  allowed  in  every  country  eice^ 


ri^tsof^EogHshnen)  wascarriad,     eoclesiaAical  countries."    TMs  exception, 
suKlar  a  |^od  government  in  Hindooetan,     howevfer,  did  not  hold ;  for  it  did  prevail 


lar  gBBBtar'  eoilant  than  it  existed  in  in  this,  which  was  an  ecclesiastical  countnr. 

this  oonntsy.     Theywoold  fnd  that  the  Now,  whom  did  they  suppose  he  would 

empeser  Akbar  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  next  quote?  He  was  determined  to  set  his 

iarioe  every  day  in  bis  eoart,  for  the  puiv  opponents  down,  and  he  vrould  quote  Jo^ 

pose  of  neeivisig  the  petitions  of  the  peo-  JhUL'^ji  &n^).— 7%e  (London)  Jbkm 

pte«    The  lowest  native,  the  lowest  pariab,  BvU,  of  the  ISth  of  January,  18S2,  coii- 

was  allowed  to  present  hia  petition  to  thto  tained  the  following  apparent  paradox  :— 

Bmpevor.    But  the-  matter  did  not  end  **  We  have  no  hesitation  in  afllrming,  th^ 

there  j  he  examined  those  petitiona,  and  an  unshaofcled  press  is  more  consistent  with 

daeidod  on  them.  Now,  the  right  of  peti*  a  despotic   government   ^lan  with    one 

tion  in  thisGountiywaa  only,  vahiable  from  founded  on  the  most  popular  principles. 

Am  poblscity  whicb  .  attended  ii  tfaraugh  In  the  former,  the  means  of  quelling  .di** 

tba  instnunentality  of  the  press*    Hmn  content   and  silencing   the  miirmurs  of 

w0ald.be  no  uae«in  sending  those  eart^  theptopleare  ready  prepM^  and  alwajpb 

londa  of  petitions  to  the-  House  of  Com-  at  hand,  ftnd  power  is  strong  to  withstand 

moos  ( wbete.tbey  oonld  not  be  examinedX  the  operation  of  popular  opinion. '    In  tii^ 

but  for  the  pubticity  given  to  than.     It  latter,   fliere  are  laws  alone  to  k^p  ft 

was  that  which  .gendcesd  them  -formidable*  down ;  and  public  ophfkion,  paramount  to 

Then,  with,  respect  to  edneaiion,  waa  it  jsll  laws,  is  not  only  influenced,  by,  but 

alwafs  neglected,  nadev   a  despotie  go-  rceetvek  its  tone  and  direction  from,  the 

vesmpent?     It  waa  ana  of  the  great  pnn-  public    press.'*— (fiear/)       Again/    in 

dples«f  libcaty>thatthfepeepleiibouldbe  Italy,  mider  the  Inquisition   the  liMfrty 

edunatad  ;  and  they,  had,  in  tUs  coimtrj^  of  the  press,  nay,  even  its  iicentlodfeiiess, 

thek  aysfema  gf  JSeU  and  Jjanoasten   But  hidh  prevatled^      Were  not  Fsgiani  and 

th0se.8|Bttefflahad<eorae  ftomMadna,  as  MacUafretli,   and  Boccacio,    and  ^adre 

>a«auld prove  to  them,/ onH be  did*  ncit  Sarply  in  ihe  habi^  of  publfehing  strong 

svish  to  lake  up  their  time*  (And  be  oonld  observations  on   law,   government,   relt- 

inConn  them  of  anntficrfoet,  which  was  no-  gion,     and     indeed    every    thing     that 

Aorious  in  history,  «aroely,  thatthe  whale  was  connected  %rith  iSae  interests  of   the 

population,  of.  China  oould  scad  and  write,  community?      He    should  now  addrsm 

-But  it  was  argued  that  five  discussion  was  hinledf  to  the  dangers  which,  it  was  ap- 

inconaistenLwitb  daspoti«».  Why,  iHd  not  prebended,  would  be  generated  by  a  free 

fl^enitang  prenrail  undir  the  Bo-  press.     One  of  tiw  strong  holds  of  {hom 


A.  despotism  ?  .  JQid  not  .Tlitfitps^  m^  who  opposed  a  free  press  consisted  in  thn 

■inff.  advai^taga  of « that  mild  despotism,  speculative  danger.  ^  Wbr,  the  yei^  saitae 

.vrnte , freely;,  .at  a  timi^  too^  when  one.  idea  formerly  prevailed  in  England,    m 

hatf.  of  |hf  ..Boman  people  were  tald  to  Mr*   Hume  informed  them  ;    and  Jjord 

be  alafves?    Iben^  had  they  not  beaid  a  -Snuibope,  in  hk  **SighU  of  ^iries  Defend- 

great  .d«al  .a^oot  «ne  Frederick 'the  Gveat  srf,^  stated,  that  at  one  period  it  was.d^ 

4)f  IVuashiE    Were  not  Voltabe^  and  ail  'teRntned  **  that' all  polMoal  works  should 

the  .gxeat'  wita  of  that  day*    publishing,  •be  examined  by  the  secretary  of  state,  atid 

under .  tba  nose  ef  denotism '  at  Berlin,  that  other  books,  such  as  books  on  philo- 

.works  which  they  dared  not  publish  at  eophy,  malliematlcs,  noveb,  romances,  and 

JWia?..   They  did  not,  like  Montesquieti  IdVd  books,''  (he  hoped  ^ey  Would  pre- 

atid..o«hersr  bring    out  their  works   in  ^er^  their  gravity,  for  he  Was  now  coming 

Holland. or  jGeneva^  .na^  they  publisb-  ««-Ai  awfoKseund)  <<Jdiould' be  examined 

ed  sit  BecUn.  under,  a  pure,  despotism.    It  -k^ihe  Arebbishop  of  Ontert)Qry.'*— (jf 

snighit  be  proper  to  mate,  .thalt'>free  priif-  Mt^.)  Examining  love  boosts  was  indeed 

afiei  wereito be  found  iathe  janrnala af  «  siir^ge'  empToyknent  for  a^i  archbishop. 

ISerliii  at  that  >day  f  and  he  couhi  mentioii  Kven  so  late  as  the  rrign  of  Geo.  IT.,  sudi 

MVfS.'WBeAttit^^  shew  that  iiVedaiKick  Wm  the  evils  expected  to  ilow.from  the 

vrittlHendlt:t4  fner diecussion..  Was  ^bts*,  pcpis,'th«l  XUtf  idea  oTefllablilliing  a  gene- 

;  AtktkJ^itn^  YouXXIII.  No.136;  4  E                                                   ral 
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nU  cenflonhip  wm  entertained.  The  at- 
tempt was,  bovrever,  foiled  by  Thomson 
the  poet,  who  publiibed  his  Artopagetica ; 
and  JUord  Chesterfield,  who  strenuously 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  for  the  i>ur- 
pose  of  placing  the  theatre  under  the  Mwrr- 
veiUance  of  government.  Lord  Chester- 
field, after  pointing  out  t]ie  ill  effect  which 
such  a  bill  must  have  on  the  interests  of 
the  stage,  "  the  only  place  where  cour- 
tiers could  be  attacked  and  satirised,*'  ob- 
served, "  that  the  measure  would,  in  his 
opinion,  interfere  with  tlie  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  would  be  a  long  stride  to- 
wards the  destrucUon  of  liberty  itself.'* 
And  here  he  would  observe,  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  did  not  excel  the  dandies  of 
the  present  day  in  good  breeding,  more 
than  he  surpassed  the  statesmen  of  the 
present  time  in  patriotism.  In  North 
America  the  press  had  been  considered  so 
dangerous  that  a  considersblctime  elapsed 
after  tlie  people  had  gained,  their  indepen. 
dence  before  they  established  the  liberty  ai 
the  press.  Ever  since  the  Revolution  thf 
press  had  been  at  liberty,  keeping  within 
the  bounds  of  law,  to  publisli  what  ii 
pleased.  Still  the  government  of  England 
bad  not  been  brought  into  hatred  and  coo- 
tempL  There  h^  been  no  risings,  no 
mutinies,  no  horrible  regicides  in  this 
country.  No— tlie  press  remained  freei 
and  the  constitution  of  tlie  country  waf 
invigorated;  whilst  surrounding  nations, 
which  did  not  enjoj  that  blessing,  were 
.agitated  by  political  commotions,  <*Aye,** 
replied  gentlemen,  "  but  distant  colonies, 
you  know,  msy  denjand  another  system**' 
In  answer  to  that,  let  them  look  to  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  the  administnir 
.tioD  of  Mr.  W.  Hastings.  He  was  en- 
compassed by  enemies.  •  He  was  at  one 
time  obliged  to  seek  lus  personal  safety  ip 
tlie  fortress  of  Chunar;  there  were  four 
months*  pay  due  to  his  soldiers ;  he  waa 
attacked,  out-voted,  and  accused  of  bri- 
bery by  hiscouncil-^nay,  he  wasabsolutely 
.  deposed  by  his  .council  }  he  had,  to  use  a 
.  familiar  phrase,  an  ink-stand  sAgneef  at  hU 
head ;  be  was  called  out  and  shot  at,  by  one 
of  his  colleagues ; — while  in  England, 
Burke,  ^ox  and  Sheridan  were  blading 
forth  the  wrongs  of  India,  and  describing 
his  injustice,  his  extortion,  and  his  open- 
ness to  brib^.  These  aocusations  were 
published  here,  and  they  were  re-published 
in  the  papers  of  tlie  priesidencies.  Thus, 
by  the  means  of  the  English  and  Indian 
newspapers,  they  w^re  spread  all  over  the 
country.  He  could  prove  this  by  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  DowdesweU,  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  servants ;  a  gentleman 
who  had  sat  in  council  with  Mr.  Edmoo- 
stone  and  Mr.  Ilaitings.  He  stated,  that 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  the  time 
of  Warren  Hastings  .  was  exceasive  ;  and 
ha  alluded  to  tlie  prosecution  of  Mr^ 
Hickey  .*    Now,  if  ever  there  were  ^danger 
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mua  timealn  iMtia,  tboiewefe  tilt  lines  </ 
.Warren  Hastings.  But  tbt  prm  was  ftee^ 
and  np  evil  whatsoever  arose  Aom  that 
.freedom,  though .  the  government  and  the 
country  were  grretly  agitaird.  H*.  would 
nest  sliew  tliatail  the  evils  which- afflicted 
India  had  occyrred  under  the  censorship. 
He  begged  of  them  to  look  to  iba  reign  of 
Sir  G.  Barlow,  a  gentleman  finnous  for 
his  clerkship,  and  for  his  attention  to  paltry 
econoipy  in  tlie  army.  What  bad  hisoott* 
duct  effected?  why  it  drove  the  army  into 
a  state  of  rebellion.  Mutiny  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  censorship— >mutiny  aris- 
ing entirely  from  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
irritation.  Lord  Minto  was  a  roan  of  loo 
elevated  a  mind  to  put  the  censorship  in 
force ;  but  Mr.  Adam,  who  bad  been  edu*- 
cated  in  Sir  G.  Barlow's  principles,  who 
,had  not  been  in  the  country,  and  who  did 
not  understand  the  feelings  ct  liabits  of 
.the  people  (for  it  was  a  matter  of  boast 
with  these  basliaws  that  they  never  saw  a 
native),— he  put  the  censorship  in.  force, 
and  banished  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  the  only 
net  he  believed  by  which  that  ImsImiw  was 
distingaished.  He  should  next  advert  to 
Lord  Amherst,  whose  reign  had  been  most 
disastrous.  Let  the.  Court  recollect  the 
jnutiny  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  war  in  the 
swamps  of  Arracan,  which,  as  he  could 
prove,  had  added  20,000,000  dterlmg  to 
the  national  debt  of  England.  Let  theoi 
recollect  the  ilelays  in  the  capture  of  Bhurt- 
pore^  and  the  gross  inconsistency  of  aliecu 
ine  to  promote  education,  whilst  he  was 
ilomg  all  he  could  to  put  down  the  press; 
Why,  if  they  wished  to  put  down  the 
preeb  did  they  not  know  that  it  must  be 
effected  by  ignorance,  not  by  intelligence? 
Those  niio  wanted  an  unmitigated  des* 
potism^  never  could  desire  the  extension  of 
education.  He  feared,  however,  that 
Jhougfa  the  nativca  might  learn  sufficient 
t«>  enable  them  .to  worship  their  multift- 
rious  and  multilurm  gods,  they  would  nc> 
ver  be  allowed  that  fior  which  he  was  con- 
tending, liberal  education.  All*  the  daa- 
•gers  that  were  anticipated  under  tbe  iree 
.press  syateit,  had  acttially  prevailed  under 
theoperstion  of  the  censorship,  and  the 
government  under  that  censorship  was 
brought  into  hatred  and  contempt;  whereas 
the  operation  of  a  free  press  was  to  remove 
all  that  hatred  and  contempt.  Hie  next 
argument  was  founded  on-  the  licentiouv' 
.nessof  a  tre^  press.-  llib  was  a  most 
backnied  objection.  In  fact,  the  object  of 
a  free  press  was  to  put  down  licentiousoess, 
not  to  support  It.  What  were  the  miniate 
.rial  and.  opposition  journals  conetantly 
doing?  Why  they  were  occupied  in  deu 
lending  themselves,  and  accusing  their  op* 
ponents  of  licentiousness ;  and  tbe  result 
was,  that  this  continual  inquiry  and  ani- 
madveesion  prevented  tbe  goscmmcot 
from  bemg  brought  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt.  While  it  enlightaoed  the  minds  of 
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tlie people.    Lcit'tfaem  look<  at  the  Mm 
dras  pfe9»,:  under  die  oenaovship :  nodiing 
could'bemore  litentioos.     When  be  wh 
diere^  one  of  their  eervmnts  allowed  a  pa* 
ragraph  to  appear  in  hi*  paper  accosing 
the  Marqnift  of  Hastings  of  two  morders. 
The  paragraph  asserted,   that  the  noUe 
BCarqttis  had  sent  two  of  his  rdations  out 
to  the  West-Indies  for    the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  them.   This  atrocious  charge 
was  made  under- the' cenKirship.  •  Again^ 
let  them  turn  their  eyes  to  Calcutta  :    the 
utmost  lieentionsncss  pre?ailed  under  the 
censorship' system  there;  and  be  believed 
-  that  Dr.  Bryce,   the  Plrfssbyterian  clergy- 
«Ban,  had  been  convicted  of  a  libel  on 
Mr.  Buclcingham.      Next,  let  them  look 
to  Bombay.     There  the  government  wish- 
ed to  control  the  press  as  they  did  in  tiie 
other  presidencies,  but  they  had   failed. 
In  oonsequience  of  false  colourings  of  the 
preceedingx  in  the  supreme  court  having 
appeared,    of   which   the    judges    made 
heavy  complaints,  the  government  exerted 
the  power  which  was  vested  in  their  hands, 
and  sent  home  the  nominal  editor.      Pos- 
sessing such  a  power,  where  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  censorship  ?    If  they   looked 
to  those  countries  where  the  press  was 
under  a  censomhip,   they  would  find  that 
every  one  of  them  had  been  revolution- 
iasd ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one  of 
those  in  which  the  press  was  free  had  been 
so  convulsed.     Let  them  turn  to  France, 
South    America,  Spain,  Portugal,   Italy, 
Russia,  Turkey,  Java,  and  evi^  Goa,  and 
tiiey  would  find  that  every  one  of  them 
had  been  revoluiiohised  ;   while  Englandj 
'America;  and  Switserland  were  the  only 
countries  that  had  withstood  these  political 
diocks.     The  hurricane  had  indeed  as- 
sailed  them  on  all  sides,  but  they  had 
weathered  it.     Then,  if  they  turned  to 
Perua,    Turkey,     or    Hindoostan,    they 
nvould  see  those  countries  exposed  to  con- 
stant danger.  Bvery  page  of  history  shew, 
ed  that  this  was  the  case,  and  especially 
the  case  of  Perria.     What  was  the  reasMm 
of  this?   It  amply  was,  that  under  a  bad 
despotism,  where  fVeedom  of  opinion  was 
proscribed,  revolt  was  the  only  constitu- 
tional means  of  redress.     He  should  now 
conclude  by  reading  a  short  extract  ftom 
a  work,  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torians and  greatest  philanthropists  of  the 
day,    M.  Sismondi.      He  observed,  that 
.England  had  been  promoting  the  liberty 
0f  every  part  of  the  worid,  excepting  only 
ber  own  colonies  and  dominions ;  and  he 
went  on  to  sayv  that  **  he  knew  of  none 
of  the  acU  of  the  British  Ministers  that 
gained  them  so  much  just  popularity  as 
-thoae  treaties  which  they  hifd  concluded 
with  the  South  Aiherican  StAtetf;  'but  the 
advantages  which  they  had  secuvied  for 
British  sub)ects  in  Peru  and  Mexko^  they 
refused  to  them    in  Hindoostan.     The 
•EngKshmart,  who  doald  not  be  ieni  away 


.  from  Meclco^  or  theiUo  de  la  Plata,  nn^ 
less  by  due  course  of  law,  might  be  ba- 
nished from  Madras  or  Calcutta  without 
any  legal  process."  There  were  many 
other  admirable  passages  in  this  work,  but 
he  would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
court  by  reading  them,  as  be  had  made  so 
long  a  spisech ;  at  the  same  time  he  must 
say,  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
fbr  him  to  compress 4iis  arguments'  into  a 
smaller  compass.  (Mear,  hearf) 
■    The  motion  was  then  read. 

Capt.  Ma^gieid  said  he  rose  to  second 
the  motion.      Not  having  his  papers  in 
court,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  fully 
into  'tlie  question  as*  he  would  otherwise 
have  done ;  but  still  be  thought  the  quce- 
tion  was  of- too  much  importance  to  be 
passed   over  in  silence.     His  plan  always 
had  been  to  require  the  production  of  evi- 
dence when  a  point  'was  disputed';  be- 
cause he  would  at  any  time  rather  have 
plain  ftctsthan  ingenious  arguments;  and 
if  his  papers  were  here,  he  certainly  would 
have  advanced  evidence  to  support  his  view 
of  the  case.     He  had  heard  the'arguments 
which  had  taken- place  with  respect' to  this 
qMstion,  on.boih  sides  of  the  court ;  and 
he  was  not  of  coune  unaware  of  the  oh* 
jections  started  by  the  directors,  as  well  as 
of  those  advanced  by  gentlethen  before  the 
bar.    Great  inconvenience,  bo  believed, 
had  accrued  to  tiie  government  ftom  the 
sfeste  of  the  press  in  India,  when  he  left 
it ;  but  it  was  an  inconvenience  of  its  own 
manufacturing.     The  government  created 
that  inconvenience  by  identifying   itself 
w ith  the  press.    Instead  of  ^standing  aloof, 
and  taking  iu>'  share  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
press,  as  was  the  case  in  this  countiy,  it 
became  a  party.  '  Some  of  their  officers 
were  connected  with  newspapers,  and  ivrote 
in  them.  •   In  the  course  of  this  party  cOn- 
fliot,  indiriduals  on -both  sides  were  per- 
sonally attacked.    The  system  let  loose 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human  hearty 
and  he  believed*  had  been  the  means  of 
ruining  -the    fortune   and    blighting  the 
prospect  of  several  gentlemen.     Innocent 
indiflduals  had  been  suspected  of  yrriting 
some  of  these  obnoxious  articles ;  and, 
when  once  suspected,  they  were  deemed 
Ineligible  to  lioid  situations.     For  bis  own 
part,  he  took  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  duti. 
-Ing  tlie  whole  time  he  waa  in  India,  and 
4hat  he  believed  was  an  oflfence.     Mahy 
-persons  did  not  dare  to  read  that  publloa. 
lion  openly,  much  less  to  subscribe  to  it. 
Now,    when  a   great  government    con- 
descended to  make  itself  a  party  against 
an  individiud,  whether  Mr.' Buckingham 
or  any    one .  else,    it    tended    to   pro- 
dUce  a  >ery   diflerent  result  fW>m   that 
%rhichthe  stronger  patty  might  have  ieoti- 
teroplated.     Thdugh,   perhaps,   he  mij^t 
not  approve  of  every  thing  that  had  ap- 
peii^  in  Tke  Calcutia  Joutnaly  still  be 
thought  that  ftom  the  time  when  the  Mar- 
4  E  S  quis 
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until  ^ovQrtupcnt.  .btaMMiL.6  |iMrtp 
llw  |Mfer«  Mteft  teMil  MgimA  to  Um 
(vUic  ftvMD   tbe'  maitaK'  ia;  iM|idi  ihm 
pa^  €f  ihiA'jcMinMl  fNffi^  ooadactML-  tt« 
bi£eV«dkdiit  vi^.literarjr  nM  wktftlMid 
hiniiMuUiag^  that  itODy^ned «ot«iily 
Mltiahto  iiilbrnatao%  but'  the  «bfeit  voiir^ 
gilMl  latiolM  thttfc  wtTO'to  be  IowiAIb  $ittf 
duly  JDanMl  in  ladia.     It  hwl  hcwilittd* 
that  lo  far^wt  tbe  imptftiiig  tMOftil  inCoriv 
mation  to    go>9fTttwtn%  wan    eouctacd, 
tew«pa]Mrs:wera> .tigi  aecanarf  in.India» 
the  gyarnwenit^'  it  wa  twprted,  wamcd 
ad  ikica  atriatance  on  lanj-oceaaioii.'   To 
1^  poaitiiii  be  aboukl'  givo  a  ctoddod  ^da* 
nial.    Ha  ibou^t  tb«t  goTarnnMntiniflbt^ 
irom  tiaM.Ao  ttine»  pracura  m.  graal  deal 
of  iiaefttl  ififbrmatiooj  if-a'leaa  nealnclad 
ayaleia  of  puMwation  were  eUovvod.    Of 
tbii  twdihe  cottkl  ^bmaetf  adduceinon 
Unud  one  inaiattiBe.    Deiing  tbo  admiiiio* 
miipB  of  tba  Marquis  of  Haatiiig8»  whan 
the  cx]icdition  wet  Iktuigsoot  lor  tbe  Bed 
8ae»  dSmctiona  WBre.giTee  to  the  inerioe 
l<Mroe  toaajae  on  aa  iriaiid  at  the  entiance 
ef  thataae,  Sor  tbe lairpose^of  pettrentiog 
tbe  piiaiea  fMoi  coaiiog  oat,  t£  tbtjieaie 
wlihin  it»  or  of  ra-cnlcnag  It  ahould  tfa^ 
beppea  to  be  ebaent.     Sow,  if  govcra* 
merit  ..had   potmayd    thait    infonaatioB 
which   be,.  .  eTon  .when  .a.  laidshipiQaii; 
could  hare  gtraa, }  it  aerar  wimU  beta 
iiatted  each  ordanu '  Ji  arai^-  iadead,  m* 
tnwirdimry  that  getarnmeat  ahonid  hava 
beea  jgamanft  .of  the  4tuati^  of  thia.  ia« 
Uad.    Thapaamgeon  aBe:«ideaftit.ini| 
flftean. ipikw  vide,  that  pn  .the.oth«r  only 
two .  aut^i  and  a  haUl    In  cenaaqiiaiica  of 
theiaopilafsrtl^  ish»d  wai  ^fcea  pQMBa» 
aioa  .af, .  aad  a  roed  cat  through  iif  bi^ 
wbea  |iU4bia  wea  doiM^  itana  finaad  that 
it  did  aat^mmand  Iha  paaaage..  JUwaa 
a  barieo  rc(pk,  wit^iout  any  aortiof  acceai* 
ano^tioa  Ibrtroopa^noteTVi  water.  Hie 
yarfiPHnoai.wai  put  to  the.eKpenaaof  har<» 
log  ithatr  necasairy  acti«le  centeycd  fWm 
the  ^rab  ahOMa ;.  and  4t  waalcept  ln«  laak 
oai  out  of  the  ao^d  rock.  Now,  had  then 
been  vi  open  preaa^  thmagh  .ahidi  ialw- 
mag'op,  might  hare  been  promulgated,,  a 
large  aum.of  .money  .woidd  iwve  haaa 
tBHrad.9i|  tbis.occaaion^.  tiaopp  certaiaty 
woHl|l.jpqt.l)|^^  b^B  acgat  jto  ihis^plaM  at 
an  -enoTBMUf,  ^^peaa#»    1  hia  cuaamitaBea 
he  ad^uqtdc^jOi^  the  igooa«noe  ia.whicih 
the  gofemmept  traa  phwed  in  cepvscqaeaep 
of  t|i9  ahsanca  of  that  noeana, .  ma»e)^»  aa 
open  preai^  from  which  mych  infenoatioii 
night:,  be.  deriiM.     In.  the  year  1 6i9»  he 
bim«eirF«ofiYed:  orders  |ro«A,the  Aariae 
board  at  Oilcutt^,  ajgned  by  att  tl^  coai- 
miivqnef^  jn-99unS»  directing  iiim  to 
proceed  to  the  Strain  i>i  Suad^  to  Ibok 
aut  Ipr  a  rqck  au|»poaed.  ta  he  th«a.  Now 
the  rpck  }i|  ^uestipp  happened  t«  kji  Mit»r 
land  of  eonsideirable  extent  and  aleration» 
andwaa  to  be  foiind  in  eieiy  old  Dutch 
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Ihr  the-parpoae  of  Ihaning  tfaa 
«r  aaiitina  ^^thrDaleh 
The  i^fliMaaar-genanl, 
eouU  aot  i>elieve(lhathrlied 
oatoe  aanldiigoaMb  dMaa,  in  anreh  of  a 
rode  that  did- not  diet,  aad  aupfiaiad  that 
he!reaUy«aa  eBaplayedto*aci:aa  a^« 
The'.vefy  oadera  whicli  ae  aad  faaeired 
coafiraied  tfikaaapHiBis  .aa4«he  labMa  ha 
iiad waanot aniweited^by the Btitcht    Mk 
afteraarda  undaralood,  fton  Bnglidi  jea* 
tlettie%  theft  hp  waa  coaaidewd  aeitUv 
aaare  aor  leeitbeaaapy*    Kow  be  aaa* 
tended,  that  if  the  goretainanh  faadkaowa 
whether  >thi8  waa  aa  ialaad  or  airauafcfea 
rode,  4hey  woald  haUM  aanidad  aa  aaplen^ 
aantaa  ooeanaaca.    TDhe  indiaa  geeam* 
aMui,  ao  ftr  •ftvaa  plaekig  itadf  Ja  opfo* 
ailionite  aa  iadtindual,  ahoald  radMr'  hava 
eaoooragad  him>  if  tbayfoandwhiahhaaia 
aaeftil.    It  migfaft  -  ba4hat  Mrt*  Badkmg^ 
haai  had  aaade^hhaeelf  «abnoBiaaB  ta  thaaa 
who  were  la  authority  :  boti  aiaa  90^  h 
warn  wotaa  tfaaa  weriuMea  to-:4 
codt^  with  Uai.  it  acaa  ghra 
•cqoaaoa^  and>-  nti  ihaaanM  taaa^  h 
lag^themaelaaa  Sa  die  ^Mtc .  arthaatiiia ; 
taaettheaadata-ta-  arragragaiaBl  aa  iadt* 
itdoal»  aad  4a  aadeaToat  UKndalnafM^ 
per,  waa  the  mott  inlpolilic»  :aa.  will  aft 
tiie  meat  degaaiiag  ceaidact  ihal  towld  he 
inMgined^.    Taehew  ta  what  te  eatcat 
thb  fiMlaig  waa  carried,  ha  banedJeava 
ta  atafta  a  eiagle  faet^-  Oipfaia  »oaa»  te 
Gompaay^a-  aaneyoi^'gdhHtal('  who  anrpr 
ad  ia  ladk  joat  befaiie  be  (Cqitaia  Mas. 
lield).caBie  away,  Icataed  on  -ihia  antial 
fthat  a  ship  had  been  'aaarly  kaftiaB  anck 
•a  the  JUd  Sefc :  Thatigentleaian  eapflmtd 
lo  him  hie  aarpalaa  that  •  any  i^nohmee 
ahould  caitft  iwithwupecL  to^tlae  roefci 
elocait  had  been  affidally^  noticed  by  hifti^ 
and  he  aoppoaed  publicity  had  beea^roa 
•a  hia  deacripdon  af  ita  iilofttiak   tHa 
<Gaptain  JfaaficM)  add^ tJ*  waa-rety  pea. 
jubla.fthat .  Gaptaln  Rantaaigbr  hare  ant 
hie  OHanunicatioa  to  the  a&ud  qitnttt^ 
ihut  that  that  waaiiauOcicfifc  far 'laa'  paiw 
.poftaraad  ha  added*  thatlt  woald  ha 
>hetttAt0,gha  publidtf  to  tft-throngh  the 
}Mc|ltla  papery  .by  aifatdi  nftaaa  it.wia 
iihelp  taiUi.itoto  the  banda  of  aafiaataift. 
<who  would.  avoM.  the,  danger,  ia  latufea 
«.Thia  appeared  to  hiai,  and  ha  apoka'aao* 
«rincekaiy.y  -to  be  the  heat  mode  that  coald 
•ha adafMd.    Inoonae^uence,  Gaptw  Rtaa 
aent  taMt^  Burhingbam,  mquefttiag  Ifaat 
ibe  would  «ltfe«pablldty4to  bia  iiimma 
«icatiaa  ia  :BbfGalaulW  Jbmrmh  'whiob 
•««q08aiw«aooB|plied:wWi.   Aadadiydid 
he  adaciMr..  Buchlagh«a!apaperf '  Ba- 
cauae  it  had  tan  timeft  tlm  dreohttMa  of 
any  other  jottinai  in  Ii^ia.    Shaftf^ailar 
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the  cofMRMmicflBfoii' 4^^fMvwl  ln^P^(ht* 
tutta  Jomma^  -dafrtihii  ftiM»^i«Mnml<  # 
incwigftlVoiii-  the-<Mef'0tu1M^  fa  goi* 
temment^'  who   csjirMMd  to^  liiiii    tii« 
eitreme  ^hplmBmn^^hft^gomtlumm  ai 
hb  having  iDMfted' tlM'Wrlidlef  in*  Miv 
BuduBglMnV  jiMmNil;  •  •OiMd"GiMl4 
were  cMummiciafimn  •f  this  'tMttf  to  h» 
confined  to  papert  tiiaVluUI  ilo  cindubiliMi^ 
And  to  bekcpt  oiit«f  tlraae  tlwooglr  wliieh 
ptib1icity«  was  sum  to '  be  'effeetNi  ?  *  €aspL 
Itoas,  in  conae^uenoe  lai-  tMt  >iranaaClion) 
Found  it  neccnary  to  -apotegiie  to  tb* 
goveiumewt.     Kow  he^  leh-tlie  «ourl  to 
judge  whether  thte  wiadigntfied  condoet? 
Was  It  likely  that  an  odfoery   who  had- 
labourid  bard  in  tbtf  Company's  seTnoa 
for  jaara,  MMihi  have  4f«ann4  of  gmng 
adftnctobyaotri^hig  a  proeecdirtg?    H« 
eonld  lurr^  bad  no  feelings  of  tiw  kind ; 
and,  in-bia  opinion,  iha  proceeding  •n^tlils 
occasion  waft  unjusti  undigniAed,  and  unw 
called^'for.      Capt.  Ross   apologised    for 
What  be  had  done;  bnt'SliH  he-Mt  that  be 
had  ptaoedhimsetf  in  oomidetabfte  jeopaidy 
by  intarttng  the  notito  in  that  partieuiar 
paper.'    This  was  a  g«od  aneedote  to  shew 
the  fiEi6od  anid4eraper  in  wMdiAhegover»k 
faient  wef«  acting  towasds  ■  the^  'pfiss  -iM 
Calcotta.    Tbie  gal4ant  Capt  bev«  f^sAinvd 
to  tlw  axislenae  of «  fortMcation,  momi*^ 
ing  lOOtpkviB  of  sirtitlery  (intht  posaesf 
ilott  of  a  fbtreigtrpmrtr)*  wMeh  was  within 
sound* of  the  Gonpany*s  own  guns,  and 
of  which  he  beUavad  thogoverameMlenaw 
▼ery  Bttle.-  [Wa-'VonM' nor  catch  Arnafls* 
of  thophffe  alluded'  to,  Mi««wba»<part-af 
the  €oMpany*slsnitories  itfadjofcisd.]  ltd 
gofei  mneutmigitfj  howev«r/'h«fi»-had'  the 
tnisans  o#  nr^iring  infomwitioii  on  this 
pbin^-ff  permission  •had'  been  •giten"to 
make 'coimnuntcatloiid  orrantb  subjjwts  fn 
the  puhKc   papeia.    Many  'MphMatliMW, 
»nd  perfadps   evpoaurest   iMMild,  -  ba>'^lt 
aasHWd,  btt  tnad^'by  individuals,' if 'th«va 
wers4eBar8MrBin«onthe*indiaivprMK  lb 
his  ofitnlon^  the'bK>t  of  uieB^ « '  peasoteing 
iwweivwere  opt -to-  Mewfaa-it'^taodfteni 
$nd  tttabuaa  it.'  Nowihcibast  poesfbl»«h»dt 
to  iliar  avit^  was,-  to'kt  the  iAdlTidmilkiM%iiv 
thatth*  mannarln  which  he-cacrcifced  tba 
power-;  with  which  ha  was  iitfascad'  waa 
lifceiytii  boinadapvhHc^'  andthal^the  hn» 
'proper  avaacise  of  it^  %Hicii  linowii,  -woufd 
«enai^ly'bo  edmtciad ;  thatalonaaraaa 
aulBaient  reason  for  restndnltiip  the  pfasft 
m  Kuie  ms.  passifclei    Thia^  would  appear 
iiia  ator^'neoasaaryv  when>'they  coMidcrcd 
wfaaa- very  young  men    w«re  appeimed 
jodgas,  :aind-fai&ed'  to-  other  4iigh  and  4«t^ 
poitanc  slto>tton»' '  In  -saying   this,   I* 
naeant'not  to  '-^ust  ««  rtflactlon  on  «hos6 
indivhiwila';  they  wcnv  ha  bdlivvad)  vtiy 
bonowfable  man,  and  no  •  peaton*'  aouM 
rcapeat  tbecarMora  than  ha  didyiiwparton 
thought   moaa   highly  of  their  afailltiaa. 
But,  wban   be  reeolleetcd   the  distance 
thay  ii«i«  tantovadAm*  tho-<a«t'of|(o*«tii<> 


Mtot,  irhan  111  'eoMideied:thht;ih«y  wai« 
ariNowndhJlfcyHaiiVy  iiaava«fflcars,and  Jdbdk 
ttity  had  to  admhifiaiarjdstloaWlittie  shaft 
9^inX)fOtK)iltX»vt'p69mtm,  too'nyoch  uiiAm 
UeHy  «Mld  no^  'in  his  hfdoioli,  he  givaM 
to  th^praaaedinga  of  ih«  oouHs  otor  wbieh 
th«y  pftaiAed. w( JAftfv  ft^n-  /  >.  Hethbbgbt 
it  was  « ^iiifajriaoed  delicfaey,  fai  aither  tha 
Goutt-  of  DirectotB  or  Ptopriatbrs,  or  iH 
tha^GDfnpanyathdiK^  to  1«al  any  concern 
Imt  trtdtridnnls^    be  their    rank  what   it 
might,-  when  any  iatipropriety  -ef  conduct 
ill  titeh'Dfllaial  situations  deserrti  p«d>liii 
notica.      Abuses  '  ouglit  to  '  b^  aipoaed 
wherever  tbcy  werej'  arid  thia^  would  ha 
toon  eflhcluany  done  by  the  vigHanoe-of 
the  press*    It  «ouid,  perhaps,  be  argued^ 
that  there  might  be  secreta  in  tfiarerenoa 
department' which  la  would  not  badeaim^ 
Me  to -let  loot     He,  b»wavari  was  of  opi^ 
nion,  that  there  were 'circomstanoes  in  thnt 
department  which  shodld  he  laid  opart  * 
and,  though  the  press  was  Tnossted,  ha 
would  bring  them  into  that  court.  -.  Ha 
meant  to«do  so  fr^nt  tbo  potest  motive— 
that  dfvantodylng  the  evft ;'  and  bo  believed 
that  he  shMldliave  the  aki  of  iha  Cbairl 
man,  aHd  that  of  many  honpnMble 'pro- 
prietors/^en  be  introdnc^  tbe-sttbjecr. 
He  could  not,  however,  fdfe*  want  ^dben* 
ments,  tikte^'Up-  that  ^uesHoii  lif^rsaaM  i 
and  the  sameotjcetion  would  <tipply  tohia 
giving  an  tffiUniilied  licture  ml  tbeniatd 
of  the  pcdica.  ^  Thfa  was  a  subject  of  gresft 
taagfdfkide,  *  and '  tbef« '  Werv-  great  lifl^ 
Celtics  attending  it.    To  remote' all^lha' 
evils  ^Mftna<Aed  wHh  It  wouM  4)0  a  .work  of 
«ery  eoi^derablolidMnri  bu^atthoMm* 
fhne,  a  wark  of  silcfa  moMientj'  thkt  hi 
thought  no  titho  (ibght  Ixr  ter  lost  In  cfiR^- 
Iflg  it-.i    G«ndeman  might  ky,  tha<  if  tha 
prebs  ^tf 'India  waretinlbtiered!  it  might 
perfaMf  debate  «n  Iha  Mllify  oTtha  Gomi. 
panyhaelfr  Bat  tbift  wimstd  t>e  <Ione  by 
ifae  pl^as  itf  fMs  countiy ' :  attd  ttupsfe^  airioi 
ttires<  wottid -go  miTtd  India;    If  the* 
«hey  )[«reiN<toted  «bbervalions  'of  ^ia  kind 
4^om  baing  mnde  In- that  tmintvy,  It  #aft 
tMtly  dMi^lbg  a  -amaU  {tortion  4j€  ilkaaa 
powerful  engines, irhtiM  th^  lafl'>l,006 
«f  them,  "Aver  trhich  ^tli^y  could  hov  have 
-mty  cobtrol,  ummnalad.    Umkf  tb^  ^ra^ 
sent  system,  he  mtist  say, 'th«t  dM'abom^ 
*abld  tf^siera' of  idolinfy  it  Jnggefwhillr 
was  not  Impressed 'but   eiloMir^^';  'he 
eooUptovo  that  lt#aB  fitirtoved  and  fb«. 
nsred'bv  'the  Compabt;   through   thcAr 
means  im  Idbl  was  cioilMd'  lA  lntNsadk 
Mid  %raaddoUi.^^^/)    Ha   wlitffed, 
in  hi)f  beaH,  ttfat  if  they  could  dot  put 
4own,  tbay  at  least  had  no'haiid  in  prmMU 
luting  su<ft  a'nystvm  of  Molfttr^  j  and  ha 
i»aa  sura  that'  it  woiild  die  a  natilfal  dMth 
'butfdHhefbscarhigciredfthe  Company. 
»An  httt:  prOpriMof*iik{uifedWbatbtfrtba 
-Company  derived  any  revenue  from  it. 
'  He  beliaved  that  they   darived'  from    H 
'idKiut.j^lO^OOO  par  ofmum;'  bnl*  at 
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nmetiiil^  they  loH  •  Id  hunNiii  Ufe  about 
£50fiCX>  per  mmitm*    It  might  be  taid 
that  the  MahonwMin  govern oient  allowed 
the  same  thing;  but  even  if  this  w^ 
admitted,  it  must  alao  be  admitted  that 
they  sent  out  no  pilgriro4HiDten ;  wbiUi 
the  Company  had  aevcial  hundred  of  per- 
aona,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try to  bring  the  pilgrims  to  tiie  shrii)e  of 
the  idol.  *  On  a  future  day  he  meant  to 
notice  this  subject  more  partacuiarly,  and 
to  bring  the  temple  forth  in  all  its  defi^r- 
mity.    Another   argument   of  the  oppo- 
nents  of  the    press    was»    that  it  would 
«icite    discontent,    and,    in    fact,    cany 
Tebellion  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.     Now  assuming  that  the  diffu« 
sioo  of  intelligence  would  liave  a  baneful 
effect,  this  assertion  rested  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  ali  their  native  sulgects  read  the 
newspapers ;    now  the  <act  was,   that  a 
very  few,  not  a  ten -thousandth  part  of 
them  did  so :  besides,  most  of  themr  owed 
every  thing  they  had  to  government,  and 
their  wish  was  to  etand  well  in  the  esti- 
mation of  th^r  rulers.     In  bis  opinion, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
natives  would  be  productive  of  much  ad- 
vantage.    He  recollected    a    case  which 
direcUy  proved  this  point.     It  occurred  in 
coaverfiing  with  an  intelligent  native,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  Buropean  having  been, 
from  want  of  evidence,  or  some  technical 
flaw  in  the  indictment,   acquitted    of  a 
capital  offence;  there  was,  however,  no 
moral  doubt  of  his  guilt.  He  (Capt.  Max- 
field)  wished  to  impress  on  ^e  mind  of 
the  native,  that  justice,  strictly  speaking, 
had  been  done;  and  that  if  the  European 
had  been  convicted  of  killing  a  native  he 
would  have  been  banged.     To   this  he 
replied,*  **  Surely  no ;   th^  never    will 
himg  a  European  for  killing  a  native." 
^ow,  he  thoi^fht  that  if  there  had  been 
a  more  general  access  to  newspapers,  the 
native  could  not  have  entertained  so  erro- 
neous an  opinion.      He  conceived  that 
the  disturbances  which  had  occurred  at 
Benares  and  at  Barrackpore  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  press  had  been  a  little 
less  restricted.   -The  commotion  at   Be- 
nares was  very  near  placing  their  govern, 
ment  in  a  most  awkward  situation.     The 
gallantry  of  a  corps  of  about  200  men 
saved  their  empire  from  a  great  convulsion, 
at  least,  if  not  frem  utter  ruin.     But  bow 
much  better  would  it  be  if  government, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  weie 
jnade  Acquainted  with  tbe\  existence    of 
dislike  and  ill-feeling,-  and  the  drcum- 
stanoes  out  of  which   it   arose.     When 
individuals  misconducted   themselves    in 
their  situations,  was  it  not  a  'principle  of 
sound  policy  that  their  conduct  should  be 
known ;  and  yet  how  could  government, 
in  many  iastanoss,  ascertain  Uie  fact  ex- 
cept by  means  of  the  public -papers?    He 
thought  duittha  Marquis  of  Hmtings  him- 


self was  mnch  banaiicd  by  those  puhltca- 

tioQs.     In  one  instance^  the  CWcii/Irt  Jonr^ 

wd   exposed    the   pluralities  held  by    a 

gentleman,  who  had  undertaken  to  per- 

<brm  duties  the  labours  of    which  were 

more  than  any  human  being  could  undergo. 

This  was  a  service  whwh  the  premalone 

could  execute.     He  would  ask,  was  not  a 

nmtter  like  this  a  Adr  sniject  for  comment  ? 

No  remark  had  been  made  on  the  goyeni- 

ment ;  but  a  just  indmation  was  given  of 

the  existence  of  the  fhot    He  would  now 

adduce  another  reason  why  the  freedom 

of  the  press  (to  a  certain  eatant)  would  be 

usefuL     They   must  be   aware   that  an 

immense   number  of  English  ^gentlemen 

went  out  to  India  as  free-mariners— they 

went  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy»  and 

some  of  them  he  believed  did  a  good  deal 

of  miiicbief.     He  certainly  was  not  about 

to  advocate  the  system  of  colonisation; 

because,  in  his  opinion,  their  first  duty  was 

to  protect  the  natives  of  India,  and  he 

feared  that  colonisatioo    would  lead   to 

oppression.     It  was  however  a  &ct,  that 

in  India  a  number  of  Europeaaa  who 

were    not  armed    with   legal    authority, 

assumed  a  great  deal  of  power.     Now  the 

natives  could  not   discriminate  between 

thdse  who  were,  and  those  who  were  not 

clothed   with  lecal,  power;  but  through 

the  newspapers  mey  would  soon  ascertain 

the  difference.    He  once  knew  a  man  who 

presided  in  what  he  called  a  court,  and 

absolutely  decided  cases,  who  was  not  in 

the  Company's  service  at  all.     If  the  preas 

were  not  so*  much  rastrifited,<thit  «mld  not 

have  happened.     He  also  reeoUected  an 

instance  where  an  European  settled  him> 

self  as  a  sort  of  suttler  near  one  of  their 

ports,  ahd  soon  determined  to  monopdliae 

to  himself  the  right  of  supplying  vestels 

with  proviaons.    It  might  be  asked,  how 

could  be  manage  this  ?  did  notthe  natives 

aay,  you  have  no  right  to  this  monopoly  ? 

The  fact  was,  they  did  not  know  but  that 

his  pretended  autiiortty  was  a  just  one; 

and  they  knew  not  the  mode  of  aaoerlain.. 

the  fact.    Hie- consequence  waa,  that  they 

supplied  him  with  bullocks, -ftc  at  fifty 

{Mr  cent,  less  than  he  chaigcd;   and  be 

most  magnanimouly  pocket^  the  affront, 

'^  A  laugh*)     In  waa  unnecessary  to  say 

that  the^  government  did  notoeuntenaoce 

such  proceedings :  the  fact  was,  they  knew 

nothing  about   them;    and    they  wonM 

always  continue  until  the  easy  means  of 

detecting  them  were  afibrded.    The  adnn- 

nistiation  of  the  law  waa,  he  must  observe, 

extremely  unsatisfactory.   Was  it  not  mort 

tantalising,  when  the  expenses  attending  it 

were  so  ipvat,  to  tell  a  poor  nan,  withont 

a  rupee  in  his  pocket,  that  the^xNirta-  wtfe 

open  to  him?    He   recollected    pesaons 

pietitipning  some  of  their  courts  for  a  piece 

of  stamped  paper  on  which  they  wanted  to 

•state   their  particular   grievancss.    They 

•could  not  proceed  uflltaa 
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WM  on  a  etarapy  and  thej  had  not  the 
money  to  pay  fbr  it.  Was  not  this  a  de- 
nial of  justice  ?  Now,  if  the  press  were 
not  muxzled,  such  an  abase  as  this  could 
not  remain  unknown*  A  writer  of  his 
own  had  come  to  him,  and  begged  for  a 
piece  of  stamped  paper,  on  which  he  want- 
ed to  write  a  petition  for  anotlier  person. 
The  request  was  so  eitraordinary,  that  he 
at  first  supposed  the  man  meant  to  sati- 
rize the  government,  and  he  questioned 
him  sharply.  The  man  said,  *'  Ko,  Sir, 
I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  person 
who  has  appHed  to  me  cannot  proceed' 
without  the  stamp,  and  he  has  no  money  to 
purchase  it."  This  point,  he  thought,  Would 
be  conceded  to  him  by  all — namely,  that 
the  three  presidencies  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  restrictions  and  regulations.  I^t 
it  be  observed,  that  he  did  not  wisb  for  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  he 
was  certainly  anxious  for  that  degree  of 
Avedom  which  would  enable  indiriduals  to 
point  out  abuses,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
correction.  One  thing  he  would  most 
strenuously  ask  for,  which  was,  that  they 
would  at  least  permit  the  decisions  in  the 
tifkh  courts  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  difierent  presidencies.  Tliis 
permission  would  go  farther  to  wards  repres- 
sing injustice  than  any  other  mode  which 
conM  foe  devised. 

Dr.  Gilckrist  said,  his  gallant  friend  had 
introduced  this  subject  so  eloquently,  so 
distinctly,  and  at  such  a  length,  as  to  ren. 
der  a  long  speech,  on  his  part,  quite  un- 
necessary. The  motion  had  also  been  se- 
conded, in,  he  roust  say,  the  most  noble 
manner,  by  his  hon.  friend,  Capt.  Mox- 
field,  who  told  them  his  story  (certainly 
not  a  short  one)  in  a  very  clear  manner. 
He  wished  also  to  add  bis  testimony  to 
that  which  had  already  been  given  in  fa- 
vour of  a  free  press.  Not  many  days  ago, 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a 
Chtette  publislied  at  the  free  port  or  island 
of  Singapore.  Theee  was,  in  that  Gaxette, 
a  paragraph,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  most  extraordinary,  considering  the 
place  it  came  from,  and  the  reasoning 
which  it  contained.  -The  paragraph  was 
to  this  effect  ;-~*'  It  is  said  that  the  Dutch 
government,  in  consequence  of  insurrec. 
tlona  and  distturbances  m  their  settlements, 
have  absolotelv  come  to  the  resolution  of 
aatabliflhing  a  nee  press,  and  thus  putting 
it  in  their  power  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  distant  provinces,  to  learn  the 
aantiments  of  the  nfitives,  and  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  mischief.  Instead  of 
punishing  the  pcrpetrstora  of  it,  after  it 
has  occurred."  -  He  would  now  advert  to 
an  old  story,  connected  with  Calcutta, 
which  'related  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
Marquis  Wellesley.  He  must  first,  bow- 
ever,  observe,  that  he  owed  every  thing  he 
possessed  to  that  great  man.  Had  it  not' 
been  for  that  noMe-mtnded  indhridual,  be' 


might  have  died  in  prison.  He  was  most 
grateful  for  his  kindness ;  but  his  grati- 
tude was  that  of  a  tnan,  not  of  a  gpanid. 
He  would  not,  because  he  received  bene- 
fits,  throw  a  veil  over  actions  of  wfaidi  be 
disapproved.  He  would  not  do  so  for  any 
mortal  alive.  Much  had  been  said,  wiUi 
respect  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this 
country.  Now,  he  would  contend,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  free  press  in 
existence.  All  who  wrote  for  the  press 
were  shackled,  they  were  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  country ;  and  why,  he  would 
ask,  should  not  tlie  people  of  India  be 
placed  precisely  in  the  same  situation  ?  Mr. 
Hickey  was  condemned  for  publishing  a 
libel  against  Warren  Hastings.  The  law 
officers' did  their  duty;  andno  rebellion 
occurred  either  in  consequence  of  the  li- 
bel, or  of  the  proceedings  of  government. 
At  a  later  period.  When  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  he  had  himself  a 
paper,  which  existed  at  the  present  time. 
He  meant  the  Hurkaru,  of  which  he  was 
the  editor.  A  very  extraordinary  incident 
occurred  at  that  time  in  England ;  and, 
of  course,  it  went  out  to  India  in  all  the 
British  papers.  He  thought  that  this  was 
a  fine  opportunity  to  shew  to  tlieir  native 
subjects,  that  no  distance  of  time,  no  ex- 
altation of  place,  could  screen  a  man 
fVom  the  penalty  which  his  injustice  had 
incurred.  They  must  all,  he  believed, 
recollect  the  story  of  Governor  Wall, 
which  had  just  reached  India  at  the  time 
of  which  he  was  speaking.  About  twenty 
years  before,  that  individual  liad  been 
commander  of  some  place  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  appeared  to  have  been  a  dirty 
jobber  in  the  stores  intended  for  the  men 
under  his  command.  They  naturally  felt 
sore  at  seeing  the  money  which  belonged 
to  them  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
mutiny  took  place.  A  court-martial  (he 
believed  a  drum -head  court-martial)  was 
held,  and  a  number  of  the  men  were  or- 
dered to  be  fiogged.  If  he  recollected 
rightly,  some  of  them  were  either  flogged 
to  death,  or  were  within  an  inch  of  pe- 
rishing under  the  lash ;  and  one  man  diicd 
of  the  injuries  he  had  received.  Twenty 
years  aAer  this  transaction,  a  person  went 
into  a  barber's  shop,  in  London,  to  be 
shaved.  The  barber,  who,  like  most  peo- 
ple of  his  profession,  was  rather  loqua- 
cious, said  to  his  customer,  pointing  to  a 
child,  «  Do  you  see  that  little  boy  ?  he  is 
tlie  son  of  the  man  who  was  fiogged  to  death 
by  Colonel  Wall.  *'  From  this  apparently 
trivial  incident,  the  circumstance  was 
bruited  abroad,  and  he  need  scarcely  add, 
that  trial,  sentence,  ^nd  execution,  fol- 
lowed. Yes,  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  foul  deed,  a  British  gover- 
nor was  ignominiously  hanged.  He  (Xyr^ 
Gilchrist)  said  at  the  time,  **  Here. is  aa 
excellettt  moral  lessoft  to  read  to  any'go- 
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TeroiMnt  or  to  any  pec^le;**  and  lie|>iii 
the  whole  itdrjinto  hia  paper«  making 
ooa  or  two  comments  on  k.  lie  observe<]» 
how  gfatifying  it  was  to  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantages wbira  men  enjoyed  in  livii^  un- 
der the  British  conftitution.    fie  pointed 
ont  the  case  of  Governor  Wall  as  an  in- 
stance where  justice  was  done  on  an  indi- 
vidual, notwithstanding  the  rank  he  held  ; 
and  he  went  on  to  states  that  if  a  governor 
in  India  behaved  In  a  despotic  manner* 
either  to  Natives  or  Europeans,  he  would 
be  brought  to  justice  in  England  before 
he  went  to  his  long  home.     He  did  not 
conceive  that  this  paragraph  alluded  to  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  ;  certainly  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  such  allusion.  It 
was,    however,    sent  to  the   govenunept 
house,  as  the  censondiip  was  then  in  being;^ 
and,  when  the    sheet   was  returned  thet 
next  morning,  he  found  that  the  whole  wai^ 
a  blanks  an   hiahu — a    pen    had    been 
scratched  over  the  entire  article.     Wliat 
did  lie  do  when  he  found  this  immense  gap 
in  his  paper  ?     He  was  one  of  those  who 
took  time  by  the  forelock  ;  and,  as  he  an- 
ticipated that  such  an  accident  might  hap., 
pen,  he  was   prepared  for  it.     He   had 
something  ready  to   fill  up   the    vacant 
space.     Whether  it  was  a  novel  or  a  ro- 
mance. Or  a^  article  in  praise  of  all  former, 
governors,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  in  it. 
went,  and  all  went  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. — {^  latiffh.) — Now' was  this  a 
situation  in  which  British  subjects,  natives, 
or  otherwise,  were  to  be  placed?    Wei« 
they  not  to  be  allowed  to  state  the  fact  that 
offenders,   however  lofty  their  situation^, 
were  liable  to  punishment  for  their  atro- 
cious acts?     He  was  not  the  advocate  for 
an  unfettered   press  in   India;   but    he. 
thought  it  ought  to  be  allowed  there  aa 
here,  where  they  had  the  provision^,  of  the. 
aix  acts  hanging  over  their  heads. 

The  Chbirman,—^^  The  motion  before  the. 
Court   has   for  iU   professed   object  '  to 
implore  the  Court  of  Directors  not  to  ex- 
tend this  iMse  monopoly'  (meaning  oortaiu. 
regulations  of  the  press)  *  over,  the  mind 
—this  curse — to  Bombay.'     Now,  ^f  this 
were  the  sole  object  of  tlie  gallant  colonel^ 
I  think  he  ought  to'  have  laid  some  proof 
before  (he  Court,  to  shew  that  the' Directors 
had  sfich  a   measure  in   contemplation. 
But  J  confess  that  I  have  no  knowledge 
myself,  nor  everi  a  suspicion  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  harbour  any  such  intention ; 
and  this  being  the  case,   I  think  it  quite, 
iiseless  to    *  Implore  the  Court*  not  to  do! 
that  which  they  have  no  inteutJon  what- 
ever  of  doing.— (JJearV/j   *t  shall  there-, 
torjt.  as  one  reason  for  combatting  tliis 
motion  with  a  negative,  declare  that  it  is, 
perfertly  Uniiecessary.      It,  has  cerlxiinly 
gIveW  to  the  gallan^  mover  and  seconder, 
and  ako  to' the  learned  Doctor,  an  oppor-. 
tunity  of  ducting  very  much  on  a  variety 
dt  cfltes  wpich  the^  consider  as  .abus^  jn.. 


our  ayatoia»  tpd  .whicii»in,thttr.opi«i9ii»  a, 
finee  press  would  bfye  iJTor^  the  adfflmye 
means  o^  preventing*.  Now  I  am  nol  oi»- 
posed  to  questioo'  the  grvat  utUi^  Mod. 
beQelU.  of  tfaor  press,  .when-oopducted  with, 
decency  and  discretion:  but  the  lyM).. 
pn^unetors  tbemaelvaa  have  admitted  that, 
an  entirely  unrestsaioed  nresa  ia  not  « 
desirable  thing  in  India.^[CoK  SUmhogie. 
**No,  ae  /  *'l  What  are  the  modes  by  which 
the  presa.  baa  been  kept  within  certain 
bounds?  The  censorship  was  the  first 
check;  and  I  beg-leave-to  state  that  the 
censorship  was  imposed  on  the  press  of 
India  not  from  any  political  feeling,  but 
at  a  period  of  great  and  maiterial  tiasard  to 
the  security  of  our  empires— (jBTrer/) 
At  that  time  the  horrid  massacre  of  Mr^ 
Qierry  at  Benaces  had  recently  occurred  ; 
aI^l  there  were  varioua  articles  and  obser- 
vatiooa  introduced  into  the>  newspapers, 
with  the  view  of  shewing  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  the  natives,  if  they  became  dissatis- 
fied  with  the  .  British  govemoiient  to 
massacre  all  the  Europeana  in  India.— 
(JSearJ)  It  waa  the  {whlicatidn  of  sudi 
opinions  aa  theae  which  were  likely  to  pnv 
mote  such  enonnities,  and  to  shako  the 
stability  of  our  power  in  India  at  that 
particular  period,  thatindnccd  the  Manjub 
Wellesley  to  impose  4he  censorship  on  the 
press.  That  censorehip  remained  in  foice 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years;  wid 
I  do.  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  with  which  the  secretary  of. 
government  waa  invested  as  censor,  he 
might  not  have  somotimes  used  it  in  a  way 
that  was  not  perfectly  judicious^  vtlie 
censorship  was  abolished  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings;  and  in  lieu  of  that,  aAertfae 
signal  disappointment  of  the  expertatipn  of 
a  voluntary  observance  of  the  rules  ptfH 
muhgatcd  by  Ixxd  Hastings  for  te  go»> 
veriyoeni  of  editors  of  newqmpefs)  tiie 
licensiug,  tystam  iiad  been  establidied^' 
and  I  should  he  glad  to  know  bow  we  can 
put  ihe  press  on  a  .restrided  footing  but 
by  one  or^oth^r  of  these  meana,** 

-Col.  Zm- Sumkotte*'^^*^  Ho  fsrsga  con- 
tends for.  that.  3u'ch  a  thing  as  an  ^un- 
restricted  preia  never  prevailed  in  «ay 
country." 

Tlie  Chttiruuau-^t'*  I  am  iiotai|{ujng 
against  the  opinions  of  the  ipllfat  officer : 
I  am  arguing  against  the  qpmiom  of  those 
who  seconded  and  supported  this  notion, 
and  iqrho  notwithstanding  admit,  that  an 
unrestrained  pne9Ba.notdesirBble  in  India, 
It  would  indeed  be  .most  dan^gproua  if  no. 
restraint  of  any  kind  were  imposed  by 
government  on  the  press.  I  sen  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  m  government  liji^  tlMt-of 
India  is  ipcompatibje  with  a  free/and.  nnrr- 
stricted  ptess^(ikAir  /)  and  thft  Wor^  WjO  cm 
trust  entirely  to  the  safeguard  of  the  lawj[ 
i|a  administered  end  appli«4  in-  thia  irbuo-. 
try,  ire  n]ust  ^imuie  Ibe  (wbole^^laime 
of  die.  Indian  and  EnglUifg/fnij^nB^e^iff 
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«acfa  other.      If    it    w«r«  propoied    to 
jettablish  a  free  pressia  Turkey,  I  tUnk 
all  m^  who  hesr4  of  such  a  propoution 
would  ny  wiili  one  accord  that  the  ezperi-    . 
mevt  wn»  akaurdv  btfcauie  a  free  presi  and 
a  despotic  goTernment  could    not  ^ist 
'together.     The  arguixient  wili  apply  as   • 
well  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  though 
I  am  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  the 
Indian  government  is  of  the  same  despotic 
chsracier  as  the  Turkish  government,  yet 
Is  it  full  as  remote  from  a  representative 
govermnent  like  Kng4aHd.      It  is  upon 
these  grounds,  and  because  I  sec  no  neccs-   , 
sity  for    '  impioring^  the  court  not  to  do  . 
that  which  it  lias  no  intention  of  doing, 
and  which  it  has  not  now  in  its  oehtenipia- 
tion ;  that  I  poasider  it  a  fair  and  pai|»cr 
proeeediag  to  meet  this  motion  with  a 
direct    negative.      With   respect   to    the 
licensing  of  the  press  at   Bombay,  that 
power  which  alone  is  competent  to  give 
effect  to  the  rule  and  regulation  proposed, 
iws  declared  that  it  i«  not  expedient  to 
sanction  it.     Ttuit  question   is  therefore 
complatitty  disposed  of;  1  however  do  not 
couftas  I  view  the  subject  in  the  same  light 
as  to  fts  inexpediency,  for  I  amof  O|nuion 
with  some  other  geBtiereien,  that  it  is  much 
to  be  r^;rette(l  that  the  same  systoai  is  not 
auiiered  to  remain  in  Ibrte  in  all  our  settle- 
uients,  as  has  been  established  m  BengaL 
— (Hear  f)      llie  '  rules  and  regulations 
'  passed  there  tverc  proix>sed  by  the  Govera- 
ment   and   sanctioncMl    by  tlie    Supreme 
Court.     They  have  been  appealed  against 
in  this  country,  and  after  the  most  solemn 
argument,  the  high  Court  of  Appeal,  m. 
the   King  in   Council,  had  declared   for 
'  their  legality.     This  being  the  case — the 
'  subject  having  been  so  calmly  and  maturely 
considered— it  certainly  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  no  good  reason  for  not  establishing 
the  same  regulation  at  all  tlie  presidencies ; 
and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  so.     Such  hoa'- 
ever  is  tlie  state  of  the  case,  and  as  such 
we  must  be  content  to  deal  with  it.     The 
press  at  Bombay  must  remain  as  it  is— 
inasmuch  as  the  competent  authorities  wili 
not  giire  effect  to  those  regulations.*  There 
the  aiatter  rests ;  and  therefore,  as  1  am 
<|Bte  satisfied  that  there  is  not  and  cannot 
be  any  necessity  for  imploring  the  Court 
of  Directors  not  to  do  that  which  tliey  did 
not  intend  to  do,  I  shall  meet  this  motion 
•  witli  a  negative.' *-^(/r«ir/) 

Col.  L»  Skmkofte  meant  to  reply  very 

briefly  to   the   observations  of  the   hon. 

.  QiainnaB  ;  but  in  the  first  place  he  begged 

panlon  for  having  intemipied  him.    The 

{  horn.  Chairman's  ^gument  proceeded  on  a 

.^laiaa  foundation*     Htt  seemed  to  think 

•that  a  call  was  made  for.  the  entire  and  un- 

.  nptricted  liberty  of  the,  presa.    Noar  wiMt 

.  wa4  meant  by  ^n  unreatricted  press,  or  by 

.  AUvestrictted  liberty  ?     There  could  in  ci- 

.  viliaed  society  be.  no    such  thing.     All 

.  liberty  was  r^tricted  by  law,  and  neither 
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ha  nor  any  one  elsa  ev«r4Hgued  in  Ikrtiur 
of  the  esUd^llAmentcf  auch  a  free  press  sa 
the  hon.'  Cbalnnan  <HMrtemplated»  in  this 
country,  miiob  less  in  Hindoostan*  The 
hon,  Diiirmaa  stated  that  the  censorship 
was  established  in  consequence  of  the  hor- 
rid murder  of  Mr.  Cherry.  It  was  a 
most  extraordinary  thing  to  ssty,  that  be^. 
cause  an  individual  was  murdered  it  wss 
deemed  prpper  to  establish  a  censorehip. 

Tlie  CiiarwuMs.— **  I  did  not  sMe  any 
auch  thing.  I  said  that  the  4»nsorship  was 
established,  not  in  consequence  of  that 
murder,  but  iyi  consequence. of  mischie- 
vous obtiervations  and  statements  which 
appeared  in  the  newspopera  afterwards.** 
'{Hear,  hear  J) 

Col.  t'Stankajte.--**  What  was  the  na- 
ture of  those  statements?  The  hon.  Chair* 
man  had  not  proved  that  there  was  any 
treason  in  them.     Suppose  when  Mr.  Per- 
ceval was  murdered,  that  any  person,  in 
addition  to  a  statement  of  the  feet,  had 
said,  tl)e  people  are  ready  to  else  and  put 
down  their  oppressors,   would  that  bo  a 
fisir  reason  for  placing  restricdons  on  the 
press?     If  it  were,  then  a  free  press  could 
never  exist  in  any  part  of  the  wOrld ;  be- 
cause there  was  uu  country  in  which,  from 
tinoe  to  time,  some  of  these  horrid  men- 
strositics  would  not  occur.     He  belief' ed 
the  fact  was,  that  the  censorship  was  im- 
posed in  consequence  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Dr.  Maclean ;  but  he  would  not  insfst 
'  on  that  point,  because  the  hon.  Chairman 
had  probably  more  mformation  on  the  sub- 
ject dian  he  possessed:    'llie  hon.  Cliair- 
man  contended  tliat  a  free  press  coiiTd  not 
be  suffered  in*  India.     And   why?    be- 
-  cause  it  wss  k  despotic  government.  Now, 
he  eontaided,  that  tliough  a-  free  press 
could  not  exist  under  what  lie  called  a  had 
despotism,  it  was  not  iiicompatibie  with  a 
mild  and  good  one.     This  be  had  proved 
from  histoiy.     Such  was  tlie  fact  witli  re. 
.  spect  .to  Hindbostan,  to   Prussia  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  to  Italy 'under 
.  the  inquisition  ;  and,  Uierefore,  it  appeared 
to  him«  lliat  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
.  Cliairman  fi»ll  entirely  to  the  ground." 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  mo- 
tion was. negatived  by  a  ^ery  gieat  dia> 
jority . 

;    WA&   BETWEEN    RUSSIA   AND  ^ESSIA.  ^ 

The  (?Aairman.— **  When  the  gallaiit  Co- 
lonel (Stanhope),  gave  notice  of  lu's  inten- 
tion to  sabmit  a  motion  to  die  court,  con- 
nected  with  the  dispvie  between  Russia 
and  Pers'ra;  I  took  the  lil^rty'of  appeal- 
ing to  him  as  to  tl;e  expediency  of  enter. 
.  tainang  a  question  of  so  very  delicate  a 
.  nature,  at  a  time  when  this  country  was 
employed  in  negociations  on  the  subjett. 
llie  ^laiit  colonel  received  mysugges. 
.  tinn  with  courtesy,  and  SMid,  tliikt  he  would 
take  taaia  to  consider  whether  he  woukl 
persevere  in  his  motion.     I  have  now  to 
4  F 
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■ary  to  <lo  will  he  cflWted  much  better  by 
bis  Majesty*!  government  thati  by  a  public 
diiicutBion  in  this  court. *'-—(i/Mr  /) 


reque&ft  thnt  Iw  will  signKy  hit  determi- 
nMtion.*' 

Colonel  L.  Stimkiij>e. — "Let  th«  motion 
be  road,  and  I  will  then  state  my  inten- 
tion." 

Tbo  motion  was  then  read  as  follows : 

"  I.  That  England,  by  the  treaty  of 
Gulistan,  and  by  abandoning  the  wise 
measures  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  in  training  a 
portion  of  Persia's  troops  to  diunpline, 
and  placing  her  Fortresses  and  pasisea  in  a 
state  of  defence,  has  laid  that  country  open 
to  the  all-powerful  legions  of  Russia. 

<*  ^2.  I1iat  Constantinople,  on  the  Asiatic 
and  defenceless  side,  is  thereby  eudan. 
gered  ;  and  British  India,  unsupported.by 
the  talents,  tlie  loyalty,  and  the  valour  of 
coloni*its,  and  having  no  public,  could  with 
difficulty  oppose  with  her  valiant  sepoys 
the  simultaneous,  persevering,  and  wide- 
spreading  attack  of  a  swarm  of  Cossacks, 
Persians,  Sic-ks,  Mahrattas,  and  Burmese, 
backed  by  a  small  corps  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  which  would  find  magazines, 
fortresses,  cannon,  and  gold  on  the  field  of 
their  exploits. 

<<  3.  Tliat  though  the  conquests  of  Russia, 
from  the  germ  of  improvement  contained 
in  her  institutions,  might  be  advantageous 
to  the  .Asiatic  world  in  its  present  iMick- 
ward  and  stationary  condition  ;  yet,  to  civi. 
lized  Europe  it  would  prove  fatal,  l>ecause 
her  governments  and  society  would  sink  to 
a  level  with  the  preponderating  power, 
and  insure  to  her  a  dark  futurity. 

'*  4.  That  under  these  circumstances  this 
Court  of  Proprietors  earnestly  recommends 
tlio  Court  of  Directors  to  consult  his  Ma- 
jesty *s  enlightened  Ministers  as  to  the  mill-, 
tary  ami  diplomatic  course  which,  in  con- 
cert with  France  and  Austria,  they  should 
pursue  to  check  the  march  into  Persia  of 
tlie  hardy  soldiers  of  tlie  good  and  active 
autocrat  Nicholas." 

Col.  L.  StanAofte,'^**  I  have  every  dis- 
position to  listen  with  courtesy' to  any  sug- 
gestion that  fails  from  the  chair;  but  I 
cannot,  unless  good  reasons  are  adduced, 
consent  to  withdraw  a  motion  on  the  mere 
plea  of  courtesy.  Still,  however,  consider- 
ing the  high  character  of  Mr,  Canning, 
and  his  perft;ct  knowledge  of  foreign  dip- 
lomacy; and  considering  also  the  great 
Ulents  of  my  friend  Mr.  M.  Kinneir,  the 
British  envoy  at  the  Persian  court;  I 
shall,  belie viug  the  interesu  of  the  country 
and  of  th2  Company  to  be  in  the  best 
hands,  withdraw  my  motion  with  great 
pleaAU re. "     (  Jlear  / ) 

The  C/iairnian.—**l  retuni  thanks  to  the 
gallant  Cul.  for  the  courtesy  which  he  has 
ehcwn  on  this  occasion,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
assure  him,  that  I  would  not  have  made 
this  suggestion  If  I  did  not  feel  the  same 
degree  of  confidence  as  the  gallant  Col. 
has  expressed  in  tliat  very  able  minister, 
Mr.  Canning.     Whatever  it  may  be  neces- 


BURNING   or    HIMOOO   WIOOVB. 

Mr.  Fujfnder  rose,  and  commenced  a 
speech  upon  this  subject,  which  was. inter- 
rupted by  the  adjournment  of  the  question 
till  Wednesday,  March  28  ;  the  lateness  of 
which  period  prevents  our  ^ving  a  full 
report  of  the  debates  on  this  question ;  we 
therefore  subjoin  merely  an  outline  of  this 
debate,  deferring  a  complete  and  connected 
report  (as  the  fairest  course)  till  next 
month. 

Tlie  bon.  proprietor  oonduded  by  mov- 
ing—** Hiat  tliis  court,  taking  inlo  coosu 
deration  tlie  continuance  of  human  sacri- 
fices in  India,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
case  of  all  rites  or  ceremonies  involving  the 
destruction  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  pa- 
ternal government  to  interpose  for  their 
prevention  ;  and  therefore  recommends  to 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  to  trans- 
mit such  instructions  to  Indifeaatbatcourt 
may  deem  most  expedient  for  accomplish- 
ing tliis  object,  consistent  with  al(  practi- 
cable attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  im- 
tives." 

Tlie  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  C. 
Forbes. 

The  Kon.  Col.  Stanhope  moved  an 
amendment  as  follows: — **  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  court,  though  little  has 
l)een  done  to  reform  the  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion, or  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christia- 
nity, the  government  of  British  India  has 
at  all  times  acte<l  upon  the  philosopliical 
principles  of  unlimited  toleration,  and  has 
thereby  secured  the  good-will  of  its  sub- 
jects; 

*'  That  the  inhuman  custom  c^  burning 
liindoo  widows  cannot  be  prevented  by 
prohibitory  edicts,  id  est,  by  force,  without 
exciting  the  discontent  of  millions^  and 
soon  or  late,  provoking  religious  wars, 
and  ultimately  increasing  tbese  frightful 
sacrifices;  and 

"  That  the  only  safe  means  of  promot- 
ing among  the  Hindoos  the  pure  worship 
of  God,  and  of  preventing  tlie  burning  of 
widows,  the  crushing  of  victims  at  Juggo'- 
natit,  and  the  drowning  of  sick  persons  in 
the  Ganges,  &c.  &c.,  is  to  be  found  in  vir- 
tuous education  and  free  discussion,  as 
practised  under  the  administration  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings.** 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Ge- 
neral ThonUon, 

The  Chairman,  conceit'ing  the  motion 
unnecessary,  as  it  only  called  upon  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  do  that  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  doiBg,  moved  the  fdU 
lowing  amendment : — **  That  whilst  tbb 
Court  deeply  deplores  the  existence  of  Sut* 
tees  and  other  rites,  involving  the  sacrifice 
of  human  life  in   India,  it  repoeea  the 

fullest 
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fullest  confidence  In  the  am  (out  dispofti. 
tion  of  the  local  government*  to  give  effect 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, by  adopting,  from  time  to  time,  such 
measures  as  maj  be  deemed  necessarj  for 
cffvctoally  and  safely  accomplishing  the 
abolition  of  those  practices. 

**•  Tliet  tliis  Court  firmly  relies  on  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  tlie  Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  follow  up  so  desirable  an  object, 


with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  the  natives  of  India." 

The  Ouiirman^  however,  subsequently 
withdrew  his  amendment,  under  an  under- 
standing that  the  original  motion  did  not 
imply  that  force  should  be  employed  to 
abolish  the  Suttee  custom  ;  and  the  origi- 
nal motion  was  carried  with  only  four  or 
five  dissentient  voices;  amongst  which  was 
that  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Director. 


HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

House  OF  Loans,  March  27. 

Cajie  ofGaod  Hope, — I-.ord  Konyon  pre- 
sented a  petillon  from  Mr.  Wm.  Parker, 
one  of  the  heads  of  settlers  at  the  CajM;  of 
Good  Hope,  complaining  of  the  conduct 
of  Co1.  Bird,' the  late  secretary  to  the  co- 
lony; and  stating  that  he  (the  petitioner) 
bad  gone  out  in  1820,  at  the  head  of  280 
men,  and  had  l)een  obliged  to  return  home 
a  ruined  man,  with  the  loss  of  jCS,O0O. 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  that  Mr.  Parker 
had  already  made  several  representations 
against  tlie  government  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  manifold  allegations 
against  Col.  Bird.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  from  the  moment  of  bis  (Mr.  P.*s) 
arrival  at  the  colony,  he  had  commenced 
commenting  upon  the  government,  and 
had  succeeded  in  making  liiroself  disagree- 
able to  the  different  colonial  officers.  The 
representations  of  the  petitioner  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry ; 
ihc  commissioners  had  made  their  report, 
and  they  had  reported  that  the  allegations 
brought  against  Col.  Bird  were  without 
foundation.  Tliere  was  another  complaint 
against  the  government,  which  had  also 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  com- 
missioners, and  appeared  in  their  report, 
under  the  head  **  State  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Cspe."  Tlie  fact  was,  as  appeared  in 
the  report,  that  all  tliat  could  lie  made  of 
this  complaint  was,  that  it  had  always 
been  the  policy  of  that  government,  since 
1772,  to  discourage  the  intercourse  be- 
tween tlie  Caffres  and  the  town,  and  that, 
in  tarrying  this  policy  into  execution,  it 
liad  been  found  necessary  to  isaue  military 
orders. 

The  Earl  of  Caledon  defended  Col. 
Bird;  his  Lordship  thought  the  petition 
busht  to  be  rHccted. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  and  the  Marquesa 
of  Lansdoi^e  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Fetitiou  rejected. 

Housx  or  Commons,  Fth>  26. 
Mr.  J.  Wilsoo  presented  a  petition  from 
tht  dty  of  York,   praying  that  the  Ijlouse 


would  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  tlic 
custom  of  burning  widows  in  India. 

AforcA  21. 
-    Sir  G.  H.  Smyth  presented  a  petition 
from  Colchester   against  the  burning  of 
widows  in  In<)ia. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  presented  a  petition 
from  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  praying 
that  the  trade  to  the  East*  Indies  might  be 
thrown  o])en.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 

March  22. 
Mutiny  at    .BarTackj)oor.—~Mr.    Hume 
began  his  motion  on  this  subjccL  with  de* 
tailing  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction, 
which  have  been  too  of^en  before  our  rea- 
ders to  require  repetition.     After  a  rela- 
tion of  the  particulars  of  the  affair,   the 
bon.  member  proceeded    to    say,  that  he 
admitted  that  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  in 
a  regiment,  it  was  necessary  to  put  it  down 
forthwitli ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  complain 
of  the  putting  down  this  mutiny,'  but  of 
the  particular  manner  in  which  it  was  put 
down.     He  contended    that  if  the  com- 
mander-in  chief  Iiad  informed  the  muti- 
neers of  tlie  immense  force  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Calcutta,  no  per- 
sons would  have  lost  their  lives,  except 
such  mutineers  as  he  might  Iiave  ordered 
for  execution,  in  order  to  intimidate  tiiose 
who  survived  them.     As  a  proof  that  he 
was  correct  in  this  notion,  he  referred  to 
the  notorious  fact  that  these  troops  had 
never  either  loaded  or  fired  a  musket,  or 
exhibited  the  slightest  disposition  to  resist. 
He  had  heard  that  400  or  500  valuable 
soldiera  had  loat  their  lives  in  that  melan- 
choly carnage,   and  he  believed  that  ha 
might  say  without  the  slightest  exaggera- 
tion, that  full  SOO  men  had  perished  in  it. 
A  great  degree  of  uncertainty  prevailed  as 
to  the  number  of  men  killed,  owing  to  the 
strict  manner  in  which  tlie  Indian  press 
had  been    prohibited    from    taking   any 
notice  of  the  transaction.    Tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber here  read  a  circular  letter,  which  was 
lent  by  the  government  to  the  editora  of 
the  different  papers  in  India,  forbidding 
them  to  mention  any  fiict,  or  to  make  any 
comment  upon  any  fact,  connected  with  the 
4  F  2  mutiny 
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•coount  of  It'  hSS  been  publislMd  hy  go- 
ycrmncBt  lo  comsqiience  of  ttu^ircu- 
kr,  aU  neBtioa  of  it  in  the  Indian  joonmla 
WW  Buppresivd  ;  and  thwefore  it  was  the 
inore  oeoeiMry  that  the  cotintry  thoukl 
rccviTe  some  official  information  respecting 
il  frcMO  tlmse  who  were  competent  to  afford 
ft.  The  bonv  member  then  adverted  to  die 
coarts-niartialBubaequendy  held  on  the  mo- 
tincera  and  to  the  dismiMal  of  the  native  offi  - 
cars  by  the  ffenera!  order  of  the  4th  Novem- 
ber. He  believed  that  that  order  would  have 
had  an  effect  «poi»  the-  native  army,  of 
which  it  would  have  been*  hnposssible'to 
foresee  the  consequences,  had  net  evenia 
taken  a  favourable  turn  for  British  in. 
terests,  both  in  the  we&t  of  India  and  eke- 
where.  He  contended  that  the  less  of 
life  which  had  takeii  plaee  at  Barrackpoor 
'in  Iha  6rsC  instance,  and  tiie  Indiscrfini- 
>iate  piinifthmeot  of  the  innocent  and 
gtiilty  which  hod  followed  in  the  next* 
veitdered  all  inquiry  into  the  whole 
transaction  absolutely  necetiary.  He 
waa  happy  to  find  that  the  mode  ia 
wiiidi  the  native  troops  had  been  treated^ 
had  not  met  the  approbation  of  either  the 
Court  of  Dircelon  ^  the  Board  of  Con- 
trot,  Report  said»  that  in  consequence 
of  orders  which  bad  been  sent  from  this 
country,  the  Rrahmins,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  hard  labour  on  the  roads, 
had  been  all  pardoned.  TItis  allowed  that 
the  government  at  home  was  of  opinion 
that  blame  attached  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  authorities  abreod.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  the  hon.  member  said  he  wouM 
state  why  he  believed  die  commander-in- 
chief  to  be  the  party  responsible  for  thil 
lamentable  massacre.*  He  formerly  thought 
that  Lord  Amherst,  the  govemor-generaf, 
was  the  responsible  party ;  but  he  now 
field  in  his  hands  a  letter  from  Captain 
Amherst  to  a  Mr.  Trower,  which  induced 
him  to  change  that  opinion.  In  that  loi- 
ter Captain  Amherst  stated  that  his  father 
(Lord  Amherst)  had  not  sent  home  the 
'teport  of  the  military  inquiry  on  the  mu- 
tiny  at  Barrackpoor  out  of  motives  of  de. 
licacy  to  Sir  £.  Paget,  who,  if  the  matter 
lied  come  before  tlie  council,  mtist  have 
■been  made  to  join  in  a  censure  upon  him- 
self. It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  fault 
WRS  with  the  Govemor-geneml,  but  with  the 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  £.  Paget,'  who 
-with  the  l>est  feeling  possible  mig^t  have 
-been  misled  by  those  from  whom  he  receiv- 
ed his  hifbrmation.  He  concluded  hy  mov. 
ing  for  **  a  copy  of  a  report  from  Sir  S. 
I^iget  to  the  Governor-general  respecting 
the  mutiny  at  Barrackpoor,  and  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  suppress  it ;  as  also  a  copy 
of  tite  general  orders  of  the  4th  of  No- 
ven^|)er,  regarding  the  mutiny ;  as  also  an 
account  of  the  nutnber  of  mutineers  tried, 
sentenced,  and  executed,  and  of  the  num- 
ber wfaosa  sentence  had  been  commuted  to 


Uboiir  oo  the  roadb :  aa  alio  a  copy  of  the 
foport  oMda  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  whicb 
sat  id  Kovember,  ]8S4»  leapecting  thi» 
mulinf »  tc^ctber  with  a  copy  of  any  dea- 
patch  miWMMPing  the  ordera  of  the  Comt 
of  Diredora  to  Bengal,  lapeclmg  the 
mnliuceii  placed  on  llie  toads  to  laboui^ 
and  reapectang  the  native  non-commis- 
aioncd  officers  diunisscd  by  the  osdcr  of 
4th  November. 

Mr.  C.  IT.  W.  ffynn  observed,,  that  the 
hon.  member  was  not  quite  correct  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mutiny.  It 
atose,  iv  a  ^at  measuve,  from  the  diatike 
Which  the  troops  had  to  march  against  the 
Bunaceej.  whom  they  believed  to  be  more 
than  mortaL  There  was  no  grownd  of 
complaint  a»  to  any  want  of  pi^oper  acoom- 
modation,  since  every  possible  exertion 
had  been  made  to  furnish  them  with  the 
iKuai  conveniencies,  and,  in  /act,  100  bul- 
locks were ,  actually  in  the  lines  of  the 
regiment  (47th};  that  was  allowing  teo 
bullocks  to  each  company.  The  hon. 
member  liad  said,  that  if  the  oiBcers  had 
gone  asBongst  them  and  asked  what  were 
their  grievances,,  and  informed  them  that 
tiiey  should  have  an  inquiry,  there  would 
have  been  no  mutiny — tliat  very  thing  was 
'done,  and  the  very  day  before  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  a  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered; 
and  they  were  invited  to  send  delegates  to 
hppear  before  it ;  and  when  they  etpresscd 
■  suspicion  as  to  the  safety  of  such  dele- 
gates if  they  sliould  be  sent,  Colonel  Cart- 
wright  offered  to  remain  with  them  as 
ho&tage.  The  hon.  member  had  repre- 
sented this  mutiny  as  one  of  the  mildest 
nature,  and  that  the  troops  had  merely 
kefused  to  mardi :  but  the  mutiny  vras 
much  more  alarming ;  the  troops  not  only 
^ioleiAIy  carried  awav  their  colours,  but 
forcibly  drove  their  ofifcera  from  the  parade. 
No  means  were  left  untried  to  make  the 
insui^nts  full;f  sensible  of  their  danger; 
Indeed,  delegates  from  diem  were  actually 
conducted  through  tlie'  lines,  and  shown 
the  eitent  of  the  force  which  was  prepared 
to  act  against  tliera.  Could  «ny  one  say 
how  ftir  such  a  mutiny,  if  jt  bad  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  miglit  have  spread? 
The  hon.  member  had  not  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  difficult  situation  of  the 
commander.in -chief.  Indeed>  had  that 
-gallant  officer  acl^  otherwise^  he  nvght 
have  had  to  answer  for  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  country ;  and  as  to  the  em- 
ploynieot  of  .artillery,  it.  wm  much  the 
moat  proper  and  Judicious  course  of  sup- 
pressing the  mutiny ;  nor  vras  the  conduct 
of  the  mutioeen  so  patient  as  it  hadbech 
represented,  l^ben  the  Rovala  were  ad- 
vancing, the  mutineers  ftred^pon  tbenih 
The  hon.  member  had  been  aracfa  miaiD- 
formed  as,  to  the  ettent  of  the  time  taken 
up  in  suppresainff  the  mutiny.  The  fact 
tk«s,  that  after  half  an  hour  not  a  ahoi  was 
ffrad.     Tba  loii  also  had  been  greatly  «i^ 

aggertted; 
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of  the  Coniniittee  of  In^ry.  All 
the  other  documents,  conaistang  of  tiw 
orders  of  governvient,  had  beca  publiiiKd 
io  the  newspapers,  and  were  matters  of 
public  notonetj.  On  these  grounds  be 
ivlt  it  his  duty  to  opposo  the  motion. -« 
{ffeatt  hettr/) 

Sir  C.  Forbes  npported  the  motion,  and 
declared  that  a*  }mg  as  he  lieid  a  seat  id 
the  house  he  would  not  cease  to  ui^e  in* 
quiry  into  this  subject, 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  apprehended  great  mis« 

chief  from  this  attempt  to  rip  up  the  8ub« 

the  cypinion  of  the  natives  that  the  troops     ject  of  the  mutiny*  .  Ha  defended  the  con< 


aggerated;  it  did  nol  in  reality  exceed 
160  or  180.  Tiw  report  of  tlie  Court  of 
Inquiry  related  to  Tarious  other  matten 
besides  the  mutiny,  which  were  not  yet  in 
a  sufficiently  forward  state  to  make  public, 
and  the  pobUvbihg  them  at  present  might 
only  have  the  effect  of  exciting  expecta- 
tions which  could  not  be  gratifiwl.  Fkom 
that  report,  however,  it  appeared  tliat  the 
mutineers  had  been  tried,  not  by  an  Eu- 
ropean co\irt.martial,  but  by  one  composed 
of  native  officers ;  that  140  of  them  had 
been  capitally  convicted ;.  it  was,  dierefore. 


had  not  been  driven  by  necessity  to  mutiny. 
Of  the  140  convictfHl,  only  12  had  been 
execated;  the  remainder  bad  been  sen. 
tenced  Co  vrork  in  irons  on  the  roads,  winch 
punishment  was  by  no  means  an  unilisuai 
punishment,  and  had  been  undergone  by 
many  persons  of  high  caste;  and  indeed 
the  very  first  proper  opportunity  had  been 
seised  to  remit  the  punishment  of  these 
last<mentioned  persons,  not  merely  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  which  had  been 
sent  out  from  the  government  here,  for 
such  remission  had  been  directed  before 
those  orden  had  arrived.  As  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  officers,  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  imagine  tliat  this 'mutiny  could 
Iwve  proceeded  so  far,  and  spread  through 
three  regiments,  without  the  officers  having 
heard  something  of  it ;  but  if  it  had  done 
so,  it  at  any  rate  evinced  that  tiie  officers 
must  have  been  most  culpably  negligent 
and  inattentive  to  what  was  going  on 
amongst  the  troops  under  their  command, 
and  that  con6dence  could  not  safely  be 
reposed  in  them.  As  to  tlic  circular  wJiich 
had  been  seiit  to  the  newspaper  editors  in 
Indii,  he  considered  it  a  highly  proper 
one-^for  eveiy  one  must  be  aware  of  the 
degree-  ib  whidi  reports  are  sometimes 
Exaggerated,  and  it  might  have  happened 
that  some  one  concerned  in  exciting  the 
mutiny  might  have  furnished  a  highly^ 
colourtd  report  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  orlgfrfated,  and  been  suppressed,  and 
which  miglit  have  dOTt€  incalculable  mis.' 
chief  in  that  country.  He  could  not  see  what     «nd  un  warrantableepithets,  as  **  massacre' 


duct  of  Sir  £.  Fisget,  and  asked  how  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  would  like  the 
same  sort  of  scrutiny  which,  he  employed 
upon  the  political  conduct  of  others,  to  bo 
applied  to  his  own  ?  How  woaldheilike 
an  inquiry  into  the  mianaffement  of  -the 
Greek  war?  {Loudcheert.)  How  would 
his  financial  policy  b^ar  the  test  ?  (Lmtgh^ 
ter,  and  cries  of  **  Hear,  hear  /**) 

Col.  Davis  bore  testimony  to  the  talents 
and  character  of  Sir  £.  Fkget,  but  thought 
an  inquiry  necessary  to  his  justification.    • 

Snr  H.Yivian  contended  that  the  course 
pursued  by  Sir  £.  P^t  was  perfectly  cor* 
rect  and  judicious ;  and  thougfi  he  was 
quite  sure  that  officer  desired  to  have  hia 
conduct  inquired  into,  he  (8ir  H.  V.) 
thought  that  it  «c«s  highly  inexpedient  to 
revive  such  a  topic  afUsr  it  had  lain  dor-i 
mant  for  two  years. 

Colonel  Lushington  observed  that  tlie 
fact  of  a  most  serious  and.  dangerous 
motihy  having  existed  in  the  native  regi- 
ments at  Bsrrackpoor  justified  Sir  Ed^ 
ward  Pkiget  in  what  he  did;  and  so  far 
from  thinking  him  to  bianie,  he  considered 
him  entitled  to  great  praise,  for  the  promp- 
titude with  which  lie  adopted,  and  thf 
firmness  with  which  he  carried  into  exeeu^ 
tion  the  necessary  measures  for  effectually 
subduing  the  mutiny.  He  fCol.  L.') 
lamented  as  much  as  any  man  the  number 
of  lives  tfiat  were  lost,  but  no  one  was  to 
blame  but  the  Sepoys- themselves,  by 
pertinacity.  He  regretted  that  sucb 


,i» 


good  consequence  would  nesult  from  re« 
viying  discussion  upon  this  -subject.— ^ 
{Oicei^s.y  Thestain  wfiicli  the  transaction 
in  question  bad  «ast  upon  the  Character  of 
the  nativi^  troops,  had  already  been  re. 
moved  by  their  subsequent  good  conduct. 
They  were  now  perfectly  contented ;  as  a 


and  **  murder*'  should  have  been  applied 
to  these  transactiona,  and  he  was  fVilly  f&r» 
suaded  if  those  that  thought  tiicm  to;  eould 
look  ai  them  with  a  military  eye^  they 
would  greatly  change  their  opinion,  witb<t 
out  in  the  least  compromising  tbeir  hu> 
manity.     With  regard  to  the.  dismissal  of 


proof  of  wiiich  he  might  state,  that  a  great     the  native  officers,  when  it  was  recollected 


msmber  of  regiments  had  volnntarily 
altered  thie  terms  of  their  engagement,  in 
order  to  have' an  opportunity  of  exuding 
their  services  beyond  the  Bengal  territo- 
ries. This  was  a  case  in  which  the  ezeosi- 
tive  government  bad  a  right  to  ekpect  that 
a  certain'dagreo  of  eonfidence  should  be 
reposed  in  it;-*(£rear  /)  From  the  rea- 
^ns  which. he  had  before  stated,  ho  con- 
sidered jt   inexpedient    to    produce   the 


they  all  rose  from,  the  ranks,  and  except 
the  military  rank  their  commission-  gave 
them,  they  bad  no  superior  station  ia 
society  abdve  the  Sepoys  with  whom  they 
were  frequently  connected,  it  was  impos- 
sible tiiat,  if  they  did  their  doty,  mutinous 
proceedings  oould  ervar  reech  bisyond  a 
momentary  ebullitfon.  He  said  this  from 
a  long  and  intimate  aoquaintaace  with  thtr 
native  army.     He  could  4U0  say  commu* 

tatioti 
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Ution  of  punittbment  was  by  no  moans 
untisusl.  Surely  it  would  be  unjust  and 
impolitic  to  have  different  degrees  and 
modes  of  punisbroent  for  the  same  olfenco 
depending  upon  tba  caste  <^  the  S?poy  % 
but  the  fiict  was,  no  such  principle  was 
acknowledged,  and  the  articles  of  war  for 
tlie  native  army  made  no  distinction  of 
that  nature.  If  die  ^oa.  memlier  who 
brought  forward  this  motion,  could  have 
satisfied  the  bouse  that  since  the  mutiny 
the  spirit  of  discontent  liad  increased,  and 
that  the  character  of  the  government  had 
grown  into  disrepute  with  the^native  po» 
pulation,  then  there  would  have  existed 
grounds  for  the  motion.  But  the  very 
reverse  was  the  case.  The  Bengal  army 
was  never  in  a  higher  state  of  discipline 
than  at  present.— (j^eor,  hear  f)  The 
very  rc^ments  that  were  concerned  in 
the  mutiny  had  effectually  redeemed  their 
character  by  their  good  conduct  during 
the  Burmese  war.  Colours  had  been 
given,  by  orders  of  the  supremo  govern  • 
ment,  to  the  regiment  tliat  liad  lost  them 
during  the  mutiny,  for  their  gallant  con- 
duct in  Arracau.  Where,  therefore,  could 
the  necessity  of  renewing  this  painful  en- 
quiry  ?  The  errors  and  abuses  that  may 
have  existed,  will  be  rectified  by  tlie  exe- 
cutive government,  and  in  their  hands 
these  papers  ought  to  remain,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  from  the  nature  of  the  en- 
quiry,  would  create  heart-burnings  and 
jealousies  amongst  tbe  officers,  and  do 
Incalculable  mischief 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  he  bad  not  heard 
anv  attack  upon  Sir  £.  Paget,  who  had 
only  acted  as  every  gallant  officer  would 
have  acted  under  similar  circumstances. 
Tbe  question  was,  whether  certain  papers 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table :  this  was  re- 
fused, because  it  was  said  that  they  would 
implicate  other  persons.  He  would  ask 
what  sort  of  hold  they  could  have  in  India, 
when  they  were  told  that  tliey  must  not 
look  ait  this  question  ?  If  the  government 
of  India  exercised  more  power  than  was 
necessMfy  for  good  government  and  consis- 
tent with  fneedom,  be  hoped  that  the  em- 
pire would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  in 
.  which  it  was  placed  in  Leadenhall-stivet, 
and  vested  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Forbes  spoke  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  Sir  J.  Beresford  against  it. 

On  a  division  the  numlrars  were,  ayes 
44  ;  noes  17(i ;— majority  against  the  mo- 
tion 132. 

Mardi  26. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Buxton  gave  notice  that  after 
Easter  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  to 
prevent  the  immolation  of  Hindoo  widows. 

LAW. 

CooRT  or  CoHxoy  Plsas,  Feb,  27.    . 

Fairiie  v.  Parfer.— This  was  an  action 
brought  by  the  plaint!  flfs,  merchants  at  CaU 
cutta,    to  recover    the  value  of  a  large 
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quantity  of  cottotis,  shipped  from  India 
to  England  by  the  ord«*r  of  tlie  defendants. 
The  facts  were  tliese : — llie  defendants, 
who  were  ship>owners  in  London,  bad, 
in  the  years  1818  and  1819,  when  trade 
generally  was  in  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion, a  number  of  ships  unemployed,  and 
being  at  a  loss  how  to  disiMise  of  them, 
among  other  speculations,  sent  a  ship 
called  tlie  Mary  Ann  to  Calcutta,  having 
previously  written  to  tbe  plaintiffs  in- 
^  forming  them  that  they  had  a  vessel  wbidi 
they  expected  would  soon  arrive  in  India, 
and  desiring  them  either  to  obtain  freight 
for  her  to  return  with,  at  a  stipulated  rate 
per  too,  or  to  freight  her  with  Indian  pro- 
duce on  their  own  account.  Among  other 
goods  which  they  wished  to  be  returned 
was  the  article  of  cotton',  provided  it  could 
be  purchased  at  a  limited  price.  Soon 
after  tliis  tlie  Mary  Ann  arrived  laden  with 
bars  of  silver,  to  pay  for  the  goods  tbat 
might  lie  purchased.'  At  this  time,  bow. 
ever,  the  rate  of  freight  had  fallen  far  be- 
low that  which  the  defendants  had  directed 
the  ship  should  l)e  returned  with,  and  cot- 
tons had  risen  in  value.  Under  tiiese  cir. 
cumstanoes,  tlie  plaintiffs  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  act.  Tliey  could  not  purchase  tlie 
cotton  witliin  tlie  prescribed  limits,  nor 
could  they  obtain  freight  at  tbe  rate  re- 
quired by  the  defendants.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  not  like  to  have  tbe 
vessel  returned  home  in  ballast,'  they  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  silver  which  had 
been  sent  out  into  rupees,  an^  to  purchase 
cotton  and  otiier  produce  on  tlio  most  ad- 
vantageous terms  that,  could  be  obtained. 
The  defendants  liad  stipulated  tliat  tbe 
goods  should  be  free  on  board,  except 
the  cotton,  with  regard  to  which  they  had 
said  nothing.  Ilie  plaintiffii  purcliased  a 
quantity  at  the  price  named,  but  the  ex- 
penses of  putting  it  on  board  made  the 
price  something  more.  Tbe  vessel  arrived 
in  England  in  May  1819,  at  which  time 
the  value  of  cotton  was  much  deterioiatedL 
The  defendants  kept  tbe  cotton  for  about 
six  weeks ;  they  then  threw  it  on  tlie  hands 
of  tlie  plaintiffk,  on  tlie  ground  that  It 
bad  not  been  purchased  witliin  the  limits 
prescribed. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  left  it  to  tbe 
jury  to  say  whether  the  plaintiffs  bad  ex- 
ceeded the  limits,  and  whether  tbe  de- 
fendants had  acquiesced  by  not  throwing 
up  tbe  cottons  bb  soon  as  tl^y  arrived. 

The  jury  were  of  opinion  tbat  the 
plaintiffs  had  exceeded  tbe  Itroita  given 
them,  and  tbat  the  defendants  had  not 
acquiesced.  They  therefore  relumed  their 
verdict  for  tbe  defendants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KAST-IVDIA  nUtXCTOBSRIP. 

On  tbe  7tfa  of  March  a  ballot  was  taken 
at  tbe  East-India  House,  ibr  the  election 
of  a  Director  in  the  room  of  Jacob  Bosan- 

quet. 
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qiict,  Esq.,  who  had  disqualified.  At  six 
o'clock  the  glasses  were  closed  and  de- 
livered  to  the  scrutineers,  who  reported  the 
election  to  have  fallen  on  James  Rivett 
Carnac,  Esq. 

MISSION   TO   MADAGASCAR. 

Dr.  Lyall  is  appointed  to  proceed  to  the 
Court  of  Radama,  King  of  Madagascar, 
in  the  double  capacity  of  successor  to  the 
late  agent  of  government,  and  physician. 
The  Doctor's  chief  duty  will  be  to  see 
that  the  treaty  nspecting  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  between  England  and  his 
sable  Majesty,  shall  be  duly  maintained  ; 
but  he  means  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  island,  in  whicli  there 
is  ample  scope  for  activity  and  talent. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY 

(SBBVINO    IN   THK    KASt). 

Wk  L.Dr.  R.  Fswkea  to  be  com.  by  nurch.*  v. 
Gumbleton  prom.  (1  Mar.  27) :  D.  OomoD  to  be 
com.  by  purch.*  v.  Elton  prom.  (8  do.) 

\9th  L'Dr,  M.  Jonei  to  be  com.  by  purch.,  v. 
Mahon  prom.  (1  Mar.) 

16th  L^iyr.  Hosp.  assist.  M.  J.  M.  Ross  to  be 
nwist.  surg.,  V.  Mouatprom.  in  14th  F.  (15  Feb.) ; 
V.  B.  Simpson  to  be  com.,  v.  Bere  prom.  (1  Mar.) 

Ut  Foot,  Capt.  J.  Wetlierall  to  bemaj.  by  purch., 
▼.  Hopkin<i,  whose  prom,  has  not  taken  place  (13 
June  96) ;  Lieut  J.  Bland  to  be  capt.  by  purch., 
▼.  Harvey  dec.  (12  Feb^  26) ;  Lieut.  J.  T.  Hole- 
brooke,  ditto  (2  March  26) ;  Lieut.  O.  Bell,  from 
46th  F.,  to  be  Ueut.,  v.  J.  M'Oresor,  who  exch. 
(9  Apr. 26) ;  Ens.  F.  Hoskins  to  be  iTeut.  by  purch-» 
▼.  Butler  prom.  (1  Feb.  27) ;  Ens.  R.  Golnc  to  be 
lleut.  by  purch.,  v.  Macpherson prom.  (2a  do.); 
Eds.  a.  B.  Montgomecy  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Carter 
dec.  (18  do.)}  Ens.  C.  Curtis  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
M'Gregor  dec.  (19  do.) ;  Eos.  R.  J.  Hill  to  be 
lieut.,  v.  D.  Campbell  dec.  420  do.) ;  Eiis.  J.  Rit- 
chie to  be  lieut.,  v.  Gray  dec.  (21  do.) ;  Ens.  W. 
W.  Homsby,  from  .13d  F.,  to  be  lieut.  (22d  do.) : 
J.  M.  Ross  to  be  ens.,  v.  Montgomery  (29  Jan. 
26) ;  J.  Brown  to  be  ens.,  v.  Church  dec  (12  Feb. 
2f?) ;  H.  M.  Dalrymple  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v. 
Hoskins  (1  Feb.  27);  F.  W.  H.  Vallance  to  be 
ens.,  V.  Curtis  (19  do.);  W.  Webster  to  be  ens.,  v. 
HQl  (20  do.) :  T.  J.  Fumell  to  be  ens.,  v.  (Ritchie 
(21  do.) ;    Eiis.  W.  D.  Bedford  to  be  Ueut.  by 

Birch.,  V.  Macpherson  prom.  (31  Jan.  27) ;  H.  A. 
alton  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Going  prom.  (1 
Mar.) ;  O.  R.  Cathiow  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v. 
Bedford  (8  do.) 

Si  Poet,  Mai.  A.  Cameron;  from  h.p.  83d  F.,  to 
be  maj.,  v.  H.  Marlay,  who  exch. ;  Hosp.  assist. 
E.  Overton  to  be  assist,  surg.  (both  8  Mar.) 

6th  Foot,  Acting  Qu.  Mast.  Seij.  W.  Hornby  to 
be  qu.  mjst,  v.  Smart,  who  rets.  (1  Feb.) ;  Assist, 
surg.  R.  Goodrich  to  be  terg.,  v.  Trigge  dec  ; 
Hosp.  assist.  T.  Speoce  to  be  assist  surg.,  v. 
Goodrich  (both  8  do.) ;  Ens.  W.  Curteis  to  be 
Ueut.  by  purch.,  v.  Eyre  prom. ;  B.  W.  Shaw  to 
be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Curteis  (both  20  Mar.) 

l3thFoot.  Lieut.  K.  Barrett  to  be  capt,  v. 
Read  dec.  (25  May  26) ;  Ens.  R.  W.  Croker  to  be 
lieut,  V.  Pyne  dec.  (1  Jan.  96):  Lieut  G.  Kelr, 
tnm  Qth  P..  to  be  lieut,  r,  Barrett  (25  May26) ; 
O.  J.  D.  M'Kcnxie  to  be  ens.,  v.  Croker ;  —Wade 
to  be  ens.,  v.  Grierson  (both  22  Feb.  27). 

l4thFoot.  Assist  suw.  J.  Mouat,  tram  16th 
L.  Dr.,  to  be  suig.,  v.  T  Jackson  ret  on  h.  p.  (15 
Feb.) 

16th  Foot.  W.  Whitaker  to  be  ens.,  v.  Lane 
prom.  (8  Feb.) ;  F.  Falrfaough  to  be  ens.  v.  Dou- 
glass  prom.  (22d  Feb.)  .« 

SOth  Foot,  Assist  surg.  M.  GrifRth  to  be  surg., 
▼.  A.Aniot,whorets.onh.p. ;  Hosp.  sasist  J.  W. 
Mbflht  to  be  assist  surg.,  v.  Grifflth  picfm.  (both 
SB  Feb.) 

aOM  Foot  Ens.  N.  Axmstrang  to  be  Ueuty  ▼• 


M«Leod  rei.  (10th  Apb  26) ;   —  WAklron  to  be 
ens.,  V.  Armstrong  (22  Feb.  27). 

31«r  Foot.  Qu.  Mast  SerJ.  S.  Palmer  to  be  qu. 
mast,  V.  Waters  dec.  (8  May  96). 

SBth  Foot,  Qu.  Mast.  Seii.  D.  Goold  to  be  qu* 
mast,  V.  Southall  dec  (19  May  28). 

iUt  Foot.  Capt  C.  L.  Bdl,  from  87th  F.,  to  be 
maj.,  V.  Chambers  prom,  in  87th  F.  (12  Apr.  26) ; 
J.  Bayley  to  be  ens.,  v.  Price  pram.  In  47t|>  F.  i 

Sfu.  Mast  Serj.  W.  Randle  to  be  qu.  mast.,  v. 
mith  dec  (both  28  Feb.  27). 

44^^  Foot.  Lieut  W.  B.  Scott  to  be  adj.,  v. 
Gledstanes  dec  (1  Dec  25). 

4ftrA  Foot,  Lieut  J.  M'Gregor.  flpom  1st  F.,  to 
be  lieut,  v.  Bell,  who  exch.  (2  Apr.  26) ;  Lieut  J. 
S.  Brooke  from  h.  p.,  to  be  lieut,  v.  R.  S.  Knox, 
who  exch.  (22  Febb  27) ;  Lieut  K.  D.  Ltoyd,  ftom 
R.  Staff  Corps,  to  be  lieut,  v.  Grant  pram.  (1 
Mar.) 

4Sth  Foot.  Ens.  C.  W  Zuhlcke  to  be  lleut.,  v. 
Read  dec.  (4  May  26) ;  2d-Lleut  J.  Edwards,  from 
CeyL  Regt,  to  be  lleut  by  tmrch..  v.  Muttlebury 

Srom.  (15  Feb.  27)  i   J-    Campb^  to  em.,  v. 
;uhlcke(22da). 

47M  Foot.  Ens.  J.  Lardner  to  be  Meat,  r,  Kyf- 
fin  app.  to  22d  F.  (12  July  96) ;  Ens.  A.  M.  Robin- 
son to  be  lieut,  V.  McCarthy  dec  (12.  Dec  25) ; 
Ens.  W.  D.  Hewson  to  be  lieut,  v.  Douglas  dec. 
(3  Jan.  26);  Ens.  H.  H.  F.  Clarke  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Frome  dec.  (1  May  26) ;  Ens.  H.  M'Nally  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  Miller  dec  (20  da) :  Ens.  R.  Price,  ftx>m 
41st  F.,  to  be  lieut,  v.  Murray  dec.  (23d  do.) ;  F. 

C.  Fyers  to  be  ens.,  v.  Lardner  (19  Feb.  27);  W. 
Hope  to  be  ens.,  v.  Robinson  (20  do.) ;  W.  Wise 

.to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Clarke  (21  do.) ;  H.  Hut- 
chinson to  be  ens.,  v.  Hewson  (22  do.) ;  Lieut.  W. 

D.  Deverell  to  bea4].,  v.  M'Carthydec  (12  Dec. 
25) :  W.  F.  White  tobe  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  M'Nal- 
ly (20  Mar.  27). 

48M  Foot.  Ens.  J.  A.  Erskine  to  be  lieut.  by 

Enrch.,  V.  Weetoo  prom.  (1  Feb.  27) ;  H.  D.  Roe- 
uck  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Erskine  (22  do.) ; 
Lieut  J.  White,  from  h.  p.  York  Chasseurs,  to  be 
lieut,  V.  Hughes  prom.  (13  Mar.) 

.  &ith  Foot.  Lieut.  C.  Hill  tobe  capt,  v.  Burnett 
dec. ;  Ens.  J.  B.  Dodd  to  be  lleut,  v.  Fraser  dec. 
(both  5  Jan.  26) ;  Lieut  T.  Kennedy,  from  67th  P., 
to  be  lieut,  v.  Hill  (1  Apr.  26) ;  F.  J.  Chinery  to 
be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Burton  prom.  (15  Feb.  27). 

SOth  Foot.  Ens.  W.  S.  Marley  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Coventry  dec.  (30  Jan.  26) ;  J.  Meckler  to  be  ens., 
V.  Harley  (22  Feb.  27). 

87M  Foot.  Maj.  P.  L.  Chambers,  ftom  4lBt  P., 
to  be  Ueut.  col.,  v.  Shaw  dec.  (12  Apr.  2^  ;  Ens. 
D.  Herbert  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Doyle  dec  (5  May  26) ; 
Ens.  A.  Grierson  from  13th  F.,  to  be  lieut  by 
purch.,  V.  Doyle,  whose  prom.,  by  purch.,  has 
been  cancelled  (15  Feb.  27) ;  Hosp.  assist  W.  Wal- 
lace  to  be  assist  surg.,  v.  Brown  prom,  in  45th  F. 
(8  Mar.) 

Bdth  Foot.  Lieut  J.  L.  Kingston,  from  h.  p.,  to 
be  Ueut,  ▼.  Sutton  app.  to  69th  F.  (20  Mar.) ; 
Capt  C.  Dowson,  fromnj;).  55th  F.,  to  be  paym., 
V.  Anderson  app.  to  35th  F.  (1  Mar.) 

9711k  Foot.  Lieut  T.  M'Donou^.  tnm.  h.p. 
35th  F.,  to  be  Ueut,  v.  R.  E.  Butler,  who  exch. 
(1  Feb.  27) ;  Ens.  H.  Handcock  to  be  lieut  by 
purch.,  V.  Cheney  prom. ;  S.  Manseigh  to  be  ens. 
by  purch.,  v.  Handoock(both20  Mar.) 

Ce^Um  Ragt.  Sd-Lieut  H.  F.  Powell  to  be  1st- 
lieut  by  purch.,  v.  Reyneprom.  (8  Feb.);  C.  H. 
Roddy  to  be  9d-lieut  by  purch.,  v.  PoweU  (16 
Feb.);  Capt.  G.  Ingham,  from  h.  p.  3d  Ceyl. 
Regt,  to  be  capt,  v.  Churchill  prom.  (8  Mar.) : 
F.  H.  Nash  to  De  2d-lieut  by  purch.,  v.  Powell 
prom.  (1  Mar.) 

Brmet.  Br.  Mi^.  E.  Kelly,  h.  p.  23d  L.Dr.,  den. 
adj.  gen.  to  forces  serving  in  Ava,  to  be  Ueut.  cot 
In  army  (20  May  26). 

The  undermcotioped  cadets  of  the  Hon.  E.I. 
Company's  service  to  have  temporary  rank  as  en- 
signs during  period  of  their  being  placed  at  Cha- 
tham, fivfleld  instruction  in  art  of  sapping  and 
mining:  W.  E.  Baker;  C.  S.  Guthriet  and  H. 
Beethon(aU15Febw) 

INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU. 
Feb.  27.  York,  Moncrieff,  from  Singapore ;  and 
FakiUU,  Work,  f^om  N.S.  Waks ;  both  at  Deal, 


(8d 


"Borne  ItUgUSfptnce, 


[Artii'L, 


IMwtoMtfaofport,  tAmtmdt,  ftom  th»  Matt« 
rtttas  and  Cape;  at  Portanouth.— 88.  FrienddUp, 
OAonie*  fran  Batavla ;  off  DoveTf-^alao  VTootft. 
mam,  heary,  from  N.  8.  Wato ;  at  DeB].~.Mar(ft 
1.  JtoMftdbfa  Rifhardiww  Ayn&  Geyfcm  and  the 
Mauritius;  at  DeaL— 8.  CtUa,  Shanrood,  from 
BaUTla ;  at  Milford  (Ixmnd  to  Loiidon\— 4.  T^o- 
tmu  Onttia,  Chrbde.  frmn  China  83d  Nov. ;  Geoi^ 
jtkma,  HtyMX,  from  Bengal  80th  Sept.,  and  Ma- 
<lrai  15th  Oct. ;  Ofventry.  rurdie,  from  the  Mau- 
ritliu and  the  Cape;  and  Dmuxuter,  Church,  ttcm 
V.D.  Land  8th  Oct.;  all  at  Giavesend,— also  Ma- 
tUdUt  Bultey;  ficom  Maallla ;  off  Dartmouth,— 
tfao  Duk«  0/  LonefuTer,  Hanney,  ftrom  Bengal 
lathMov.}  at  Llverpool.>4).  Diadem,  Oolmve^ 
from  BamAKf  and  Cork;  at  Deal.—?*  Joseph, 
Chrittopheraon*  f^om  Bengal  and  Gibraltar  t  at 
Gmvaiend,— alao  H«Mry,  Bonnev,  from  Y.D.  Land 
]5th  Not.  I  hi  MaqtateRoada  ft  Aberorombie  Ho- 
Miuon,  Innes,  from  China  17th  Nov. ;  off  Porta- 
mQuth.>-lI.  H.M.S.  liOfiM,  D<rtMon/  trom  M»* 
dfwv^OeylDo;  at  Portamouth.— 18.  CirtattiaH, 
Dottthwalte,  from  Bei^  and  Madraa  17tb  Oct.  i 
at  Deal.>-13.  DucAew  t/  Athol,  Danlell.  ftom 
China  89th  Not.  ;  Bm-wiekahire,  Shepherd,  ttaax 
China  19th  Not.  ;  Matantat  Johnatin,  from  Bom- 
bay ;  BUea,  Mahon,  firom  Bengal  84th  Sept.,  and 
Madras  80th  Oct. ;  Clyde,  Munro,  ftom  Bengal 
and  Madras;  PHnce  Regent,  Richards,  from  the 
Mauritius;  and  Qdieta,  Robolaon,  from  ditto; 
all  at  Deal,— also  Royal  Charlotte,  Dudman,  from 
Sinsapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang ;  off  Hastings ; 
*-«ttO  Lady  Amhertt,  Lisle,  from  the  South  Seas 
and  the  Mauritius;  off  Dover.  — 14.  Cleveland, 
Havilock,  from  the  Mauritius;  Java,  Driver, 
from  China ;  and  Sarah,  Milne,  from  Bombay  1st 
Oct. ;  aU  at.  Deal.— 19.  Lord  Lowther,  Stewart, 
from  China  8dth  Nov. ;  at  Deal.— 88.  Pwcupine, 
Laing,  ftom Singapore 5th  Dec.;  off  Dover.— 83. 
Bdinburgh,  Bax,  from  China,  SPth  Nov.;  off 
Portland— 87>  Maequeen, .  WaXltex,  from  China 
14th  Dec. ;  off  Portsmouth,— also  BoUoor,  Smith, 
from  Singapore  30th   Nov. ;    at  Liverpo(rf.>-sa 


IVr  Woedmim,  Awn  K.S.  Wakes  :  Mr.  Ebsvortfai 
JJkmt.  BobotMiii  H.M.*s 9M.Nct. s  Dr.J.  Rutheiv 
Ibcd,  R.N.;  Dr.  G.  Rutherfordt  ditto;  Master 
Gtllman. 

PerThemae  CouHa,  from  China:  ft.  Campbell* 
Em.,  Bengal  CS. ;   Capt.  Agnev,   H.M.'s  ^  , 

Btr  Oeorriana,  from  Bengal :  Rev.  S.  H.  Keul- 
lenger  ana  lady;  Capt.  R.  A.  Thomas,  H.M.'s 
48th  RMt.;  UeuL  S.  A.  Grant,  H.M.S  aerrlcc; 
Lieut.  S.  H.  Mlddleton.  artilleiy  :  Ueuts.  Savory. 
Moir.  Ramsay,  aind  Cook,  Beng«)  N.L ,  Mr.  J. 
Rose,  4Ch  oflBcer  of  the  Sir  David  Seott;  Mr.  U. 
Daniells,  Bengal  med.  catab. ;  Mia.  Isabella  Wil- 
liinson,  and  two  sons  ;  Mr.  Harrington,  dvil  ser- 
vice) Mrs.  Harrington  and  two'mms;  Mr.  M*Leod, 
dvA  service:  Capt.  M'Kenaie,  King's  Royals;  J. 
M' Donald,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Lieut  M.  Hblop;  Lieut. 
'M*BraIse,  9th  Madras  N.I. ;  Capt.  Moore;  Mr. 
Campbell,  dvll  service;  Mr.  Clarke,  BeqgaL  ar- 
tillery; Mr.  R.  Lovett:  Capt.  S.  Smith,  H.M.*s 
3dxegt. 

"Per  Abererombie  Roluneon,  trom  China:  Mia. 
Presgtave,  lady  of  E.  Presgrave,  Eeq.,  acting  re- 
sident at  Singapore ;  Capt. Jas.  Webster,  latecom- 
mander  of  the  ship  Mary  Anne:  P.  Ammindon, 
Ksq.,  merchant.  Canton;  two  Masters Presgiave: 
two  Mkses  Presgrave. 

Per  Duke  of  iMneaeter,  from  Bengal :  Capt. 
Aplin,  Bengal  T^.I.:  Mrs.  Aplin  and  chfldren; 
Capt.  Ooldhawke;  Lieuts.  Jackaoar  apd-Qilnare; 
Mr.  Phillips;  Mrs.  Co).  Edwards  and  diikixav 
two  Masten  Ronald ;  ^r.  Lucas.  . 

Per  Bwmeut  from  V.  D.  Land  ;  G.  W.  Evans, 
Esq. ;  Mrs.  Evans ;  two  Masters  EvaMi  Mte 
Jane  Evans;  Messrs.  J.  Blood,  G.  Hunt,  and  C. 
Seal. 

Per  BertokMiire,  txojn  China :  F.  H.  Toonc, 
Esq. ;  Lieut  Layard ;  J.  W.  Wheekx,  Es^.;  Mr. 
John  Mead. 

Per  Atalanta,  from  Bombay:  Mr.  Aoar,  H.C.*» 


Lady  HoUand,  Sndl,  from  Madras  16th  Oct ;  off      service;  Lfeut  Dick;  Master  Cuhnli«ham. 


Hattkigk 

Departtireg. 

March  8.    Bombay,   Charitie, 


for  Madras  and 
Farfttharmm,   Cruick- 


China;    from  DeaL  — 9. 

ahank,  for  St  Helena,  Penang,  Singapore  and 
China ;  General  Kvd,  Naime,  for  Madras  and 
China ;  Waterloo,  Manning,  fcr  ditto;  and  jObion, 
Charaben,  for  the  Mauritius ;  flllfrom  Deal.— lA. 
<Sr.  David,  Richardson,  for  Bombay ;  and  Mary 
•and  Jane,  Matches,  for  Batavia  and  Singapore; 
lM>th  from  Deal.— 16.  Cretetn,  Gulliver,  for  Ota^ 
Tkeite and  South  Seas;  and  Protector,  Wauffh,  for 
Madras  and  Bengal;  both  from  DeaL— 84.  JMeoni, 
Talberti  fbr  Bengal;  from  Deal.- 85.  Minerva, 
Morris,  fbr  Bei^al ;  Orynihia,  Rlxon,  for  Bata- 
via  and  Sfcumoie;  GmOdford,  Johnson,  for  N.  S. 
Wales  (wiOi  convicts);  Medtoay,  Wight,  and 
LanM,  Lusk,  for  N.  S.  Wales  and  V.  D.  Land ;  and 
Rart  ^ EgrimoiU,  Jdbnson;  for  the  Cape;  all 
IkanDeaL 


rASSKll«BIM»  ^BOM.   INDIA. 

Per  Alexander,  tnm  Ceylon :  Malor  Souerfield, 
his  lady,  and  3  children;  Mr.  Noland,  clTilian; 
•  Mr.  MoBcur,  merchant ;  Mis.  Bertram  and  two 
children.    • 

Per  Fairfield,  from  K.S.  Walea:  Dr.  Rae,  R.N. ; 
MftMllto;  Mi;  DeSwIatoo. 

Per  Clyd^,  fhnn  Bengal  and  Madras:  Lieut  Col. 
Hawkins,  9d  Madras  Eunm.  Regt ;  Mrs.  andMIas 
Hawkins:'  Capt  Marr,  3d  Madras  N.L;  Mai. 
Bruce, *H.M.'s  67th  regt;  M^.  Wallls,  H.m7s 
4Bch  da ;  Capt  Brooke.  H.M.'s  48th  do. ;  Capt 
Chadwick.  H.M.^8  4Ath  da  ;'L{ieuts.  Scott  and  Ro- 
bertson, 9d  Extia  Bengal  N.L ;  Lieut  Hope,  67th 
Bengal  N.I. ;   Lieut  Can,  Utb  Madras  N.L ; 

.Cttpi.  Tudcer,  lltU  do.';  Mr.  F.  Healey;  Dr. 
fieattie ;  Master  Macqueen.^(Ena.  A.  C.  Hayes, 
H.M.'s  lath  negt,  died  at  the  Cape  on 6th  Dec.) 

IVr  Diadein  transport,  tnm  the  Mauritius,  Ace. : 
Lieut  Diury,  R.M.,  -and the  Rev.  Mr.  AUen,  late 
of  the  Owen-Glendoum-  /  Dr.  M*  Donald  and  A- 
mily,  and  Capt  Nicbolsoa  and  Csmily  from  theT- 
Cape:  Lieot  Oalweyfran  the  MaurHlus;  Lieut 
Waib  of  the  Bombay  Marine;  Cant  W.  Bour- 
diier.  R.N. ;   Dr.  iSimeri    Mr.  Watsoo,    ship- 

'owner  t  and  Ucnt  L  B.  Emery,  late  drli  gover- 
nor «i  tteldaad  cf  MiQBabMk 


Per  SHza,  Mahon,  from  Bengal:  Capt  Long 
.knd  Lieut  Murray,  59th  regt ;  Mi»i  Muiray  ani 
family;  Lieut  Scott>  Bengal  rirtilleiy;  Mrs. 
Fidd-and  Child;  Capt  Love&a>,  I0th  Lanoeia. 

Per  Prince  Regent,' ttom -Xht  Mauritiua:  Mr 
Dickinson  t  Capt  Dobson;  Mr.Webb^ 

p0r  Royal  Charlotte,  from  Penang ;  Master 
Cnwford,  nephew  of  the  Resident  of  Singmporew 
—(Lieut  Maxwell.  H.M.'s  11th  L.D18.,  mr  the 
(^pe,  died  at  sea  In  Nov.) 

Per  Lord  Lowther,  from  China  :  M»J.  Jas.  El> 
der,  Ist  Bombay  regt ;  Lieut  Westk^r*  QuccnnK 
Royals ;  Ens.  Scriven,  6th  Bombay  regt ;  Mr.  J. 
M.Johnston,  free  mariner. 

Per  Cbreaaaian,  fhmi  Bengal:  Capt^  Barwell, 
H.M.'s  Gth  regt ;  Lieut  Kingdom,  H.M.%  Slst 
do. ;  Mr.  Kingdom ;  Master  Bowman.—  From 
Ceylon  i  Dr.  Parrell,  inapector ;  Mr.  Farrell,  dvU 
aerrlce;  Lieut  Mac  Vicar,  Ceylon  Rcirt.;  Dr. 
Fren  and  Lieut  Stannes,  H.M.*s  I^th  regt ;  Mn. 
Walbechoff  and  four  diOdren ;  Masten  Oi.  Fd- 
lowesand  Thos.  Mauley.— (Lieut  Mlferhell,  HtCk 

.  19th  regt,  from  M«drat*  <ued  at  sea  o»  Uth  Jm£> 
IV  Sanburg^  flrom  China;  Sir  Jaa.  B.  Uma- 

.tton,  Knt.,  president  «f  tiie  fadory,  Ganten; 
Rev.  H.  Harding,  chaplain,  ditto;  QajpiL  Q.  W. 
Bonham,  8Sthr^  N.L 

Per  Macqtuen,  from  Chfaia  ;  Jaa.*Bathgit%  Bai|.» 
merchant,  Calcutta:  Lieut  M.  M»  Lawroioe^  Ben- 
gal artillery ;  Mrs.  Bathgate. 

Per  Lady  HoUand,  ttcm  Mbdras  ind  the  Cape : 
M^.  0*Remy :  Capt  BediA|rfMd ;  Ca|M.  H.  Btene; 
Mis.  Stone; .  Cadt  Hde;  t^it  Woodgate  and 
eight  dilldren;  Capt  W.  B.  iCowlert  Capt  WS- 
son  t  Mr.  Ely ;  Mr.  Hanis;  Capt 
late  of  the  MUizai  Mrb  PeBttyfeather  and  two 
children.;  Capt  and  Mia.  SeweUi  CokMatBaOey; 
Dr.  Mayae-— (CoL  P.  V.  Agaew,  hiala^y*  aadS 
diildren*  were  Icftat  ^  Cape.) 

Per  Padang,  from  Padang :  the  Rev.  Ctais. 
Svana;  Mii>KT«Bs;  twoMaateyfaand  two  Misses 
Svaqp. 


rAdSlM0B&8  TO  INUA, 

I¥r  Vnneitiart,  for  Bennlt  M4<  J*  Dbbb, 
Company's  service ;  Mcstxk  R.  E.  CuUffe,  H.  W. 
~         '    ~  R.  fL  MyttdB,  wxltA:.M«MHB..D. 


•■?-l  Horn*  TnUUigenct. 

cidldnB  biinr^m  to  dWo;  nutvaioTWi,  Ac 


IdiDdii,  M  bei  piM^  frcm  SfuLh  Amt 
nBTtycd  lo  Owjlm 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


It  NoTlan  Cottnge,  Tentn,  tha  lidi 


l,^/'^P*™"j^<«  5^""*^  Pauog,  *c.  t      D™S1«.  E»i..  or  Eddmtonft  Roiburgluhirt 

!f^  .■'"■iiBl  sn  pilvita  H.Ci  to-      am.  En.,  of  the  BeiunI  -      ■       — 
dtm-  viva ,  4  chlfdm.  dangMe!  of  tbc  liwir 


auUlcr^ 


Fouki'^  cl|W^',  F^rjh^i,  H!<!,^,i^'to:         ilDlt  Slnijiim  Church,  A.W.  1 
■n.  1^  i..ir_     hi.  -f.    —J   —    .__  .._.  aiinnKy-gKiHil.  New  South W»to, 


MlH  S.  A  Bridgmii 
ChtMn,  H.c.'.  KrtI 
T**"  1  »!•»".  J.  Me 
jkniB,  W.  Hypdhu 

PMiickioa! 


Huili,"£:i^.;  M^D.,  of 


'.  PMrwn,  R.  Hto.  „'B-  *<  St  JMne,..  Wt.lmln.ler.  C«pl.  W.  R, 

iMiwtuo,  J.  Whito.  E*"i  "'  '•«  H™'  E-  1.  ComjMiY'i  Kntu,   to 

.    ,  .            1,    if.  Cuiwron,  o.  frmca,  wcond  daujrhtci  of  T.  Sihley,  Ew.,  of 

JOB,  Bid  c.  T,  WJUli,  ddfU:  Cmt  M.V  Luton,  BcdfoTdihlrc.                            J,  — H .  V. 

H'LtOd,    asd    Em.   WHrn,    H.M.'i    lit  '"'   A'  Edlnhurgb,  R.  D.  Boyd,  Fjq..  of  Pllb, 

-  — .   tlniti.  Viughui  ud  Hunfllon.   H.M.'i  !*P"«"orW.  Bnjd.  &q.,  H.p.,  U)Elln,>literto 

««  Foot  I   CoinetlMllln,    H.H.'i  13th  L.Dr.  i  *«- Bo!»l,  E«].,  commlMfoiwr  of  menueMCiJ- 


(    A90    )  UritL. 

GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

Fw  Sou  9  A^il-^Ptttmai  fl  Jujif.  CodpAoy'i  Wht^icpuis-— The  chant  for  nur^f 

OuiifBnr'j and I,fen«il-Iiiiil^  mail  vfll  anUoua  u  tefon,  *<).£«.  psoST 

The  Court  of  Dlncloim  hive 
Chntper  Wrek  IIU  Ihe  Pitnnni  D«,  uid 
IIIfiL.      |w  W  per  VRk  If  dliUM.  . 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA 
PANVS  CHIPS  lately  irri 

CARQOE6  of  a-  


srmill  Culu,  If  DD>  e 


g|^M|!-<uhJu,&c.petiiHdli  abavetinlno 


mr  Liutien,  iVtaidl  prrwivk.       phii 
rUI  apprr  u  all  Sgy  nov  Is  the      bco 


1 

If 


I     ^! 


M 


illlitiilMit 

iliiuniiiiii! 


71 


Mliiiilli 

Jllill  \i 

\  1    ' 
I    I    I 


(  we  ) 


[ArkiL,  I627- 


BAflr-miu  wtuimvcm 


s  0  0 
S  14  0 
s   6  0 


Dnifi  ^  for  Dydag. 

AIoM,  B|Mtica cwt  16  0 

AmJiMiU,  Star S  10 

Bonx.  RefliMd 9   4 

— -  UnxilliiBd,  or  Tteod   9   6 

CoiM^ite  9   6 

Caidamont,  llatatar- .]b   0  7 

-—  COTkm  0   1 

a  Bud*  cwt.   a  19 

5  10 

0  1 

1  10 
3   0 


PRIC£  CURRENT,  Mxt.  97. 

<Mb.  BhM 5    0   0 

lodigD.  BhM  abd  Violat  ft  0  M 
-^  Pnrple  and  Viokt- ••  •  0  19 
— r  Extra  Una  VMcc  ••••    Oil 

Violet    0   9 

Violet  and  Copper   •  •    0   9 

—•  Pine  Copper  0  10 

—  Copper  • 0   8 

^—~  Ciwiiiimlug  eorti  •••• 
-—  Beoaret  aid  Oude  •  •  • . 
— ->  LowandbadOude-x' 

Madrtt 

— —  Do.  mid.  ord.  and  bad 
Rice,  Bengal  White*  •  •  •cwt. 
-— Patna 


« 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
1 


0 
6 
6 
6 
0 


Ugnea 

CeetorOU  . 


ChteaRool art. 

Cocuhis  IndlciM  

DafOB't  Blood 6 

Oum  Ammoniac,  lump*  •  S 

— •  AiaUc   9 

« 

S 


— —  Benjamin 

^^—  Animl 

^*—  Oambochun 

— -llTRh   4 

—  OBbamim 9 

14 

ft   0 

0 


—  Dye 

—  0tkk  ••• 
MMk,  China 
(MlfOMtla* 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3  10 
19  0 
0 
5 
0 
1 
4 


9  10 
9  0 
0  10 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
3 
9 


—  91    0    0 


O 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 


—  9 

—  9 

—  M 

—  0 

—  0 

—  6 

—  0 

—  9 


6 
7 

0 
8 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 

4 


7 
5 

3 

8 

5 
0  14  6 
0  18  0 
9    0 

0  15 

1  3 
0    8 


4 
0 
0 
6 

0 

• 
9 
0 
0 

0 


0  0 

1  10 
0    0 

—  3  10    0 

—  94   0  A 

—  5   OO*' 


—  8  10 

—  80 

—  50    0 

—  80 

—  99    0 

—  80 

—  4  15 

—  16    0 


0 

5 
3 
1 
0 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ctovee   

Mace 

—  Nutmeg* 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0   fH 

SalAnunoniM cwt   3  0   0 

Senna  ft    0   0   9 

Tttimarlc,  Jara  •••  cwt.    14   0 

BcDfal  1    5   0 

— ^  Chtaa 1  10   0 

Oalk.  faiSorta 4   0  0 


—  0  18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
0 
6 
1 

7 
0 
9 
8 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
3 


jr.  *  d; 

5  5  0 
0  13 
0  13 
0  19 
Oil 
Oil 
0  10 
0  9 
0  11 
0  10 
0  5 
Oil  0 
0   8   6 

0  18 

1  1 
0 
5 
4 
9 
3 

0 
9 

7 
3 

6 

4 


10 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


—   018 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
7 
0 
1 
9 
0 
0 
9 
0 


1  19 
9  0 
1  19 
0  9 
0   3 


• 

0 
0 

1 

5 


— -0  8  o: 


0  5 

3  3 

0  9 

1  14 
1  10 
9    9 

4  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Safo 

Saltpetre 

SI&,  Bengal  Skein ft 

NotT 0  19 

•—Ditto White Oil 

- — China 0  15 

SploM,  Cinnamoo ft  0  3 

Clovm    0   9 

Mace 0   4 

—  Nutmeg!  0   3 

Ofaiger   -.cwt  0  10 

—  Pepper.  Black ft  0  0 
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ON  SLAVERY  IN  THE  EAST. 

[CondwUdfrom  p.  452.] 

Ik  proceeding  towards  the  soath  of  the  peninsula,  and  especially  the 
districts  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  picture  of  eastern  slavery  assumes 
darker  and  more  forbidding  colours  than  it  wears  in  the  other  parts  of  India. 
The  least  favourable  account  of  the  slavery  of  Southern  India  is  found  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,*  and  could  we  be  well  assured  that  it  was  perfectly 
accurate,  and  that  during  the  interval  which'  has  elapsed  since  his  visit 
(which,  it  should  be  recollected,  b  nearly  thirty  years)  no  ameliorations  have 
taken  place,  we  should  be  greatly  shocked  at  the  condition  of  Indian  slavery 
in  that  part  of  Hindustan,  though  far  from  disposed  to  assimilate  it,  as  Dr. 
Buchanan  does,  to  that  of  the  negroes  in  the  West-Indies,  who  seem  in  his 
opinion  to  be  in  a  preferable  state ! 

The  slaves  of  Malabar,  Dr.  Buchanan  tells  us,  are  the  absolute  property  of 
their  d^varus,  or  lords,  and  may  be  employed  in  any  work  their  masters 
please.  They  are  not  attached  to  the  soil,  but  may  be  sold  or  transferred  in 
any  manner  the  owner  thinks  fit,  except  Uiat  a  husband  and  wife  cannot  be 
sold  separately.  The  right  to  the  children  of  these  slaves  depends  upon  the 
customs  of  the  caste  to  which  the  slave  belongs,  for  even  these  poor  creatures 
have  all  the  pride  of  caste,  and  a  Churman  or  Polian  slave  would  be  defiled 
by  the  touch  of  one  of  the  Parian  tribe.  The  master  is  bound  to  give  the 
slave  a  certain  allowance  of  provisions,  which  is  a  Biiaerable  pittance,  and 
would  be  inadequate  to  support  them,  but  that  the  slaves  on  each  estate  get  a 
twenty-first  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  rice,  as  an  encouragement  to 
industry. 

There  are  three  modes  of  transferring  slaves ;  1st,  by  jcnum  or  sale  i  a 

young 
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young  man  with  his  wife  sells  for  from  £6.  4«.  to  ^7*  ^•^  ^d.  by  canmm^  or 
mortgage  of  the  slave's  labour ;  the  proprietor  recdves  a  loan  of  about  two- 
tlurds  of  the  value  of  the  shive,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rice  annually,  to  shew 
that  his  property  in  the  slave  still  exists,  and  he  may  redeem  the  pledge  when- 
ever he  pleases ;  the  lender  mean  time  has  the  labour  of  the  slave  by  way  of 
interest,  and  if  the  slave  dies,  the  borrower  supplies  another :  3d.  patom^  or 
rent ;  in  this  case  the  master  gives  the  slaves  to  another  man,  who  maintuns 
them,  and  pays  about  4f.  per  annum  for  a  man,  and  half  that  sum  for  a 
woman.  *  These  twQlenures,"  observes  Dr.  Buchanan,  **  are  utterly  abominable; 
for  the  person  who  exacts  the  labour  and  fumbhes  the  subsistence  of  the  slave, 
is  directly  interested  to  increase  the  former  and  diminish  the  latter  as  much  as 
possible.  In  fact,  the  slaves  are  very  severely  treated,  and  their  diminutive 
stature  and  squalid  appearance  shew  evidently  a  want  of  adequate  nourish- 
ment. There  can  be  no  comparison  between  their  condition  and  that  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West-India  islands,  except  that  in  Malabar  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  females,  who  are  allowed  to  marry  any  person  of  the  same  caste 
with  themselves,  and  whose  labour  is  always  exacted  by  their  husband^s 
master ;  the  master  of  the  girl  having  no  authority  over  her  so  long  as  she 
lives  with  another  man's  8lave."f 

Dr.  Buchanan  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  West-Indian  slavery,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  society  he  visited. 
The  Eastern  slave  is  not  an  alien  to  the  soil ;  his  physical  aspect  does  not 
expose  him  to  his  master's  contempt ;  there  is.no  slave  mart,  no  slave  dealer, 
no  overseer  or  gang-master,  no  cart-whip,  in  the  slave  system  of  Southern 
India;  above  all,  the  slave  and  the  master  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  for 
the  Company's  courts  would  make  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  Polian 
and  the  Brahmin,  the  Parian  and  the  Nair.  The  evidence  of  one  would  be 
taken  with  as  much  readiness  as  that  of  another;  and  the  murder  of  a  slave, 
instead  of  being  punished,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  when  Dr.  Buchanan 
wrote,  by  a  paltry  fine,  would  be  expiated  in  India  only  by  death,  whether 
the  victim  was  bond  or  free;  The  Indian  slave,  moreover,  has  a  share  in  the 
produce  of  his  labour. 

If  the  siaves  in  Malabar  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  negroes  in  the 
West-Indies,  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  of  the  hired  labourers  ?  In  the 
northern  part  of  Malabar,  Dr.  Buchanan  tells  us,  the  panicars,  or  hired  men, 
who  are  generally  Nairs,  Moplays  and  Tiars,  work  from  mombg  to  noon, 
when  they  are  allowed  an  hour  for  their  breakfast ;  they  then  woric  until 
evening,  and  all  night  they  watch  the  crops  !  For  this  service  they  are  given 
a  httt,  a  piece  of  cloth  twice  a  year,  from  3f.  Sid,  to  4r.  7d.  annually 
for  oil  and  salt,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  rice,  which  is  larger  than  that 
given  to  the  slaves.  If  the  panicar  is  indebted  to  his  master  (and  half  of 
them  are  in  that  predicament)  stoppages  are  made,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
change  thefar  employer.  They  are  frequently  flogged ;  and  Dr.  B,  observes  that 
aa  their  masters  ar6  not  obliged  to  provide  for  them  in  old  age  or  during 
fiuhine,  **  they  seem  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  slaves."  j: 

The  real  state  of  the  slaves  in  Southern  India  is  of  the  more  importance 
from  the  large  proportion  which  the  servile  class  bears  to  the  ^ee  population, 
according  to  the  same  writer.  In  Canara,  out  of  a  population  of  123,000,  no 
less  than  16,000  are  represented  to  be  slaves  ;•  in  another  province  the  same 

number 
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number  of  slaves  is  gtven  to  a  population  of  106,000,  and  in  another  t6 
146,000. 

We  hare  little  doubt  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Buchanan  are  somewhat 
exaggerated ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  journey  took  place  soon  after 
the  wars  in  the  Mysore,  which  had  disorganized  the  country,  then  recently  sub- 
dued, and  probably  multiplied  the  voluntary  as  well  as  involuntary  slaves. 

That  slavery  in  Southern  India  is  more  general  and  more  systematic  than  in 
Bengal  there  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt :  il  is  a  fact  attested  by  many 
witnesses  of  indisputable  veracity.  In  an  able  minute^  of  the  Madras  Board 
of  Revenue,  in  1818,*  it  is  stated,  that  in  Malabar  and  Canara,  the  inferior 
land-owner  is  generally  the  personal  slave  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  is 
aold  and  mortgaged  by  him  independently  of  his  lands.  These  slaves,  be^ 
longing  to  the  most  depraved  class  of  Hindus,  generally  outcasts,  usually 
reside  in  the  outskirts  of  the  villages,  receiving  from  their  employers  little 
more  than  food,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  raimeut.  In  some  provinces  (as  in 
the  Tamil  country)  these  domestic  slaves  are  adscripti  gleba,  and  may  even 
daim  meraht,  or  hereditary  private  property,  in  the  incidents  of  their  villeinage; 
but  in  Malabar  and  Canara,  though  it  is  not  the  landlord's  interest  to  sell  the 
slaves  who  cultivate  their  lands,  yet  they  dispose  of  the  increasing  stock;  and 
their  |K>wer  to  dispose  of  all  their  slaves,  independently  of  their  lands^  seems 
undisputed. 

Further  and  more  detailed  evidence  touching  the  state  of  slavery  in  Southern 
India  was  elicited  by  a  remarkable  circumstance.  In  1819  one  of  the  judges 
of  circuit  in  Malabar  reported  to  the  Court  of  Adawlut  the  fact  of  the  seisure 
of  some  slaves,  by  distraint  upon  their  master,  who  were  sold  by.  public 
auction,  to  defray  arrears  of  revenue  due  to  the  Government.  A  fact  so 
startling  as  this  induced  the  Governor  in  Council  to  institute  strict  inquiries 
into  the' system  of  slavery  in  the  provinces  subject  to  the  Madras  government| 
and  the  several  collectors  were  directed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  report 
fully  on  the  state  of  slavery  in  their  respective  districts.  It  appears  from  the 
voluminous  reports  of  these  officers  that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  much  deceived  as 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  South.  The  majority  of  the  col*- 
lectors  decidedly  impugn  his  representations,  and  exhibit  a  picture  of  this 
unhappy  relation  in  far  less  odious  colours.  It  appears  from  their  statements 
that  the  principal  slave  districts  in  Southern  India  are  those  of  Arcot,  Madura^ 
Canara,  Coimbatore,  Tinnevelly,  Trichinopoly,  Malabar,  Wynaud,  Tanjore, 
and  Chingleput ;  one  of  the  authorities  represents  the  number  of  the  slaves 
in  Malabar  and  Canara  alone  at  180,000,  which  is  so  extravagantly  laq^e  that 
we  conclude  he  has  blended  all  the  servile  classes  together. 

This  investigation  was  attended  with  beneficial  effects.  The  Board  of 
Revenue  took  into  immediate  consideration  certain  propositions  for  the  pre- 
sent amelioration  and  gradual  emancipation  of  this  unhappy  class;  and  they 
observe  in  their  report,  that  a  regulation  ought  to  be  published  to  prevent 
the  further  extension  of  slavery ;  that  the  further  purchase  of  free  females  as 
slaves  should  be  declared  invalid  and  illegal,  and  all  children  subsequently 
bom  of  slaves  should  be  declared  free.  They  also  suggested  that  slaves  should 
have  power  to  purchase  their  libertv  at  the  price  for  which  it  was  forfeited ; 
and  that  such  as  were  attached  to  lands  or  estates  which  may  escheat  to 
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government  should  be  liberated. 

We  are  not  cogniasant  of  what  has  since  been  done  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment 
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in  tbb  matter;  but  we  have  not  the  least  6cruple*in  be&eving  that,  with  the 
disposition  which  that  goyernment  evinced  to  check  slavery,  aided  by  the 
antipathy  entertained  by  the  tribunals  and  by  the  executive  officers  of  the 
government  towards  the  hateful  relation,  that  it  must  have  been  materially 
ameliorated,  and  that  the  numbers  subject  to  its  bonds  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished. 

To  obviate  a  misapprehension  into  which  some  persons  have  fallen  and  may 
still  fall,  it  should  be  observed  that  sugar  is  not  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
provinces :  rice  and  other  gndn,  which  are  easily  raised,  constitute  the  diief 
agricultural  products  lb  the  slave  districts. 

StK;h  then  is  the  state  of  slavery  in  Hindustan,  or  at  least  under  our  two 
principal  presidencies,  for  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  its  extent  and 
character  in  the  provinces  under  the  Bombay  Government*  The  writer  we 
ha?e  quoted  in  an  early  part  of  thb  article  observes : 

Hinduilan  is  now  thrown  upon  its  actual  stock,  and  the  number  of  slaves  can  hence- 
forth only  be  kept  up  by  the  multiplication  of  the  rice  amongst  themselves,  and  pur- 
chase amongst  the  people  of  the  country :  the  latter  must  become  rare  in  proportion  ss 
the  means  of  subsistence  abound,  and  on  the  demand  for  Aree  labour,  co-eztenstfe 
with  extended  cultivation  and  commerce ;  the  fonneris  therefore  the  only  means  to  be 
relied  on,  and  this  will  scarcely  be  equal  to  counteract  the  natural  waste  of  life  in  a 
servile  station,  and  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  the  piety  and  indulgence  of  their 
owners.  Personal  regard  must  frequently  prompt  emancipation,  and  both  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  codes  recommend  it  as  an  act  of  religion.  Persons  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, unable  to  keep  a  number  of  slaves,  prefer  emandpating  to  selling  them ; 
for  having  been  held  a  part  of  the  family,  it  is  regarded  as  highly  disreputable  to  ofe 
them  for  aale.* 

In  Ceylon  we  meet,  indeed,  with  slavery :  but  this  curse  seems  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  population  by  the  European  invaders  of  the  island.  From 
the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  undoubtedly  had  some  intercourse, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Ceylon,  and  probably  a  settlement  there,  we  learn 
that  slaves  were  not  found  in  it  at  that  period.  In  Taprobana,  says  Pliny,t 
servum  nemini;  and  there  exists  ho  direct  proofs,!  ^^  believe,  to  contradict 
this  assertion.  It  is  said  that  Gautama,  the  last  Buddh,  sold  his  children  into 
slavery  to  expiate  a  certain  crime.  But  if  Europe  introduced  the  bane,  it  has 
also  furnished  the  antidote.  By  the  strenuous  and  judicious  endeavours  of  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon  (whose  many  services  to 
that  island  are  stamped  upon  the  grateful  minds  of  the  Cingalese,  and  deserve 
more  applause  in  this  country  than  the  unobtrusive  character  of  their  author 
has  procured  for  him)  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  was  effectually  pro- 
vided for.  The  importation  of  slaves  was  forbidden ;  tiie  purchase  of  a  dave 
by  a  British  European  in  the  service  of  government  freed  the  individual  ipto 
facto ;  and  at  length  the  Dutch  slave-holders  (many  of  whom  were  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  they  depended  for  subsistence  upon  the  hire  of  thmr  slaves, 
and  to  whom  such  a  sacrifice  was  therefore  severe)  were  prevailed  upon  (to  use 
their  own  words)  ^  to  disencumber  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  that 
unnatural  characta*  of  bebg  proprietors  of  human  beings/*  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  owners  of  slaves,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  children  bom  of  slaves, 
after  the  10th  day  of  August  1816,  should  be  free,  and  should  be  educated  and 
maintained  by  the  owners  of  their  parents  till  the  age  of  fourteen. 

By 
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By  the  efibrts  of  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  of  Sir  HudBon  Low^  and 
other  public  functionaries,  the  blot  of  slavery  which  other  European  nations 
had  introduced  at  Bencoolen,  Saint  Helena,*  and  Malacca,  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

At  the  Mauritius  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  slavery,  not  of  an  eastern 
but  of  a  western  character,  subsists,  nor  is  there  any  provision  made  for 
its  annihilation,  beyond  the  interdiction  of  further  supply,  as  in  the  Ajned- 
can  islands.  The  close  resemblance  which  the  slavery  of  the  Mauritius  bears 
to  that  in  the  West-Indies  has,  in  fact,  entitled  that  island  to  participate  in 
the  privileges  conceded  to  our  western  cblonies,  from  which  the  other  portions 
of  our  eastern  territory  are  debarred :  so  that  it  would  really  seem  as  if  our 
Legislature  granted  a  premium  upon  n^o  slavery  I 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  bestow  more  than  a  cursory  gkmov  upon  the 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  other  eastern  countries,  of  whose  institutions  it 
forms,  almost  without  exception,  a  constituent  part. 

In  Burmah,  Siam,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  countries'generally,  slavery,  from 
various  causes,  prevails  to  a  considerable  degree.  A  fruitful  and  legitimate 
source  of  bondage  amongst  these  nations  b  war.  Captives  are  enslaved  for 
ever  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  most  of  the  public  works  are  performed  (es- 
pecially in  Siam)  by  captives,  who  labour,  like  the  convicts  of  European 
nations,  in  chains.  The  utility  of  this  institution  has  naturally  led  to  the 
extension  of  the  practice ;  and  it  has  been  one  object  of  the  late  misnon  of 
Capt.  Bnmey  to  the  Siamese  court  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  kidnapping 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  (now)  British  possessions  which  adjoin  those  of  Siam, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  unhappy  creatures  have  been  liberated  by  hts  in- 
terposition. According  to  Mr.  Finlayson,f  debtors  in  Siam  are  reduced  to 
slavery,  if  they  have  not  the  means  of  satisfymg  the  demands  of  thor  credi- 
tors. Dr.  Leyden  tells  us  that  the  ruling  race  in  Siam  call  themselves  m, 
which  signifies  Jr^e^inen,f 

The  familiarity  which  Europeans  in  general  have  with  the  idea  of  a  regu- 
larly graduated  scale  in  society,  prevents  them  from  recollecting  that  eastern 
despotism  recognizes  no  intermediate  ranks  between  roaster  and  servant,  or 
to  use  an  apter  expression,  slave.  In  the  extensive  countries  where  the  Ara- 
bic and  its  cognate  dialects  are  spoken,  the  term  gholautn,  or  slave,  is  used  as 
humble  servant  with  us,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  it  is  always  complimen- 
tary; whereas  in  the  former,  so  far  from  being  invariably  a  mere  affectation  of 
humility,  the  epithet  b  of^en  a  designation  which  denotes  the  exact  condition 
of  the  speaker.  Even  in  China,  the  Tartar  statesmen  in  writing  to  the  Em- 
peror, use  the  phrase  noo^tsaey  that  is  slave  (or  possessed  of  no  better  abilities 
and  qualifications  than  a  slave)  for  the  pronoun  /. 

The  subject  of  slavery  in  China  demands,  however,  some  particular  notice* 
According  to  Chinese  authors,  crime  was  the  origin  of  slavery  in  China ;  the 
slaves  of  the  present  day  are  descended  from  the  criminals  of  antiquity.  "  In 
ancient  times,"  says  Chow-le,  **  men  and  women  who  committed  crimes  be- 
came the  property  of  government,  and  were  made  slaves.  Ke-ts^  was  made 
a  slave ;  he  having  afiected  madness,  was  therefore  thus  d^raded*"  The  same 
cause  continues  to  consign  persons  to  bondage.  The  existing  government 
frequently  sentences  even  Ught  offenders  to  slavery :  criminals  are  often  given 


•  Abouta7«arago«  the  proprietorf  of  itevw  In  St  Hekna  oArad  to  enuuicliwte  their  davM  at  once, 
pxovlded  wn  equivBlent  were  givoi  to  them  by  the  Company, 
t  WmkD  to  Siamand  Hu«,  p.  l«7.  %  Adat  Res.  vol.  x.  p.  Ml 
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M  Blafes  to  the  soldiery.  But  human  beings  may  now  be  purcbasad  kto 
slavery,  in  China,  though  It  is  stated  that  the  term  noo^  or  jfaoe,  is  not 
applicable  by  law  to  such  as  are  bought  with  money  i  a  very  judicious  distinc- 
tion, considering  the  causes  of  this  odious  transfer,  which  generally  proceeds 
^m  destitution.  The  poor  often  sell  themselves  or  their  children  into 
slavery :  in  times  of  scarcity  a  lad  may  be  bought  for  the  value  of  half  a 
d<41ar»    Household  female  servants  in  China  are  mostly  slaves^* 

The  laws  against  slaves  are  severe :  according  to  the  7Wni^-MA4r,  **  all 
male  or  female  slaves  who  use  abusive  language  to  the  bead  of  the  family 
shall  be  strangled ;  all  slaves  who  strike  the  head  of  the  family,  whether  they 
be  princSpab  or  accomplices  (in  insubordination),  shall  every  one  be  decapi- 
tated ;  all  slaves  and  hired  labourers  who  debauch  their  master's  wife  or 
daughters,  ehall  every  one  be  decapitated  without  respite.'* 

8uch  is  the  law:  but  it  would  appear  that  Chinese  slaves  are  treated  ]e> 
niently.  The  writers  of  China  inculcate  this  as  a  duty.  **  Slaves  and  ser- 
vants,'* says  an  ancient  author,-^'*  use  them  with  indulgence.  Wives  are 
exhorted  to  treat  with  clemency  slaves,  both  men  and  women."  In  the 
Chinese  scale  of  virtues  and  vices,  to  take  slaves  and  at  every  frivolous  oience 
to  scold  them  vehemently,  is  rated  as  one  fault  for  every  fit  of  scolding ;  to 
refuse  the  ransom  of  male  and  female  slaves,  is  rated  at  fifty  faults ;  to  ob- 
serve they  are  ill  and  not  to  relieve  them,  but  to  require  severe  labour  as 
usual  from  them,  is  set  down  at  one  hundred  faults.-!* 

We  here  bring  our  review  of  the  subject  of  eastern  slavery  to  a  close.  It 
<will  be  seen  that  the  relation,  odious  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  engrafted  upon 
the  institutions  of  oriental  nations  at  a  very  early  period  of  society,  to  which 
it  was  adapted ;  that  it  has  been  diffused,  in  process  of  time,  throughout  the 
whole  eastern  world,  acquiring  peculiarities  of  character,  in  regard  to  its 
causes  and  its  effects,  according  to  the  various  habits  of  the  respective  people 
which  recognized  the  relation ;  and  it  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  seen  that 
in  origin,  in  character,  and  in  every  essential  circumstance,  it  is  altogether 
dissimilar  to  what  is  termed  negro-slavery,  the  shocking  characteristics  of 
which  it  would  be  perhaps  invidious,  and  is  certainly  needless  to  particularise. 

That  slavery  is  a  disgusting  institution  must  be  admitted  on  t^  bands;  but 
it  is  by  an  analysis  of  its  actual  nature,  not  by  the  mere  term,  that  we  should 
be  governed  in  speaking  of  it,  wheresoever  we  find  it.  What  is  the  condition 
of  eonviets  transported  for  life  to  our  settlements  in  Australasia,  but  a  species 
of  slavM'y  ?  they  are  the  property  of  government,  the  produce  of  their  labour 
is  not  their  own,  but  their  master's ;  they  are  farmed  out  to  individuals,  like 
cattle ;  and  they  have  not  the  power  of  redeeming  themselves.  Yet  the  voice 
of  humanity  has  never  protested  against  this  species  of  bondage ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  strenuously  raised  in  recommendation  of  it,  as  a  merdful  0ub> 
Btitute  for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

Nor  must  we  suppose  that  slavery  is  without  its  advantages,  its  benefits,  to 
the  enslaved  person,  particularly  in  the  East.  A  Hindu,  who  would  coldly  see 
bis  free  firilow-creature  starve  without  extending  the  hand  of  charity  towards 
him,  is  interested  in  sustaining  his  slave,  and  can  be  compelled  by  kw  to  do 
it.  What  are  the  terrors  of  perpetual  slavery  compared  with  the  horrore  of 
a  dearth  in  India,  where  the  lower  classes  have  no  chattels,  clothes,  and  other 
articles  of  trifling  value,  by  the  sale  of  which  the  labourers  of  England  can 

protract 

•  Owtm,  in  the  Chinese  langusfpe*  hasa  name  which  k  compouodedof  «Aiw»  becMiM  it  MMntenpob 
tee  I    This  drciunstenoe  shows  the  domestic  nature  of  Chinese  slavery, 
t  Dr.  Ifcnlson's  Diet,  in  rod,  Ncu. 
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protract  the  approach  of  want  in  timea  of  scarcity,  which,  when  it  comes, 
only  drives  them  to  a  workhouse — an  establishment  unknown  in  Hindustan? 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  palliate  slavery ;  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  by  every  Christian  ruler ;  but  our  object  is  io  urge  that  the' term  is 
improperly  calculated  to  include  things  essentially  difierent. 

That  slavery  has  its  fascinations  amongst  Europeans  subject  to  it,  even  in 
modern  times,  is  demonstrated  in  the  elaborate  report  of  Mr.  Jacob.^  In 
Poland,  the  peasants,  who  are  slaves,  by  the  constittttion,  of  1791,  were 
enfranchised.  But  the  peasants  viewed  this  boon  at  first  with  great  distrust  i 
they  were  "  alarmed  by  the  apprehension  that  in  age  or  sickness,  or  other 
incapacity,  they  should  be  abandoned  by  their  lords,  and  left  to  perish  in  want.*' 
Mr.  Jacob  adds :  **  though  no  longer  slaves,  the  condition  of  the  peasants  ii 
but  little  practically  improved  by  the  change  that  has  been  made  in  their  con* 
dition.  When  a  transfer  is  made,  either  by  testament  or  conveyance,  the 
persons  of  the  peasants  are  not,  indeed,  expressly  conveyed,  but  their  services 
are,  and  in  many  instances  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property." 

•  Report  on  the  Tnul«loGom»  dec  of  Uie  North  of  Europe  t    lam 


SUTTEES, 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal* 

Sia :  In  your  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings  at  the  East-India  House  disi^ 
cussion  of  the  S8th  March  last,  your  reporter*  has  inadvertently  conveyed  th« 
impression  that  a  statement  was  given  by  myself,  and  those  gentlemen  who- 
(with  me)  advocated  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifices  in  India,  that  the. 
resolution  which  we  proposed  did  not  contemplate  the  employment  of  com- 
pulsory measures  in  any  future  instance. 

Such  a  pledge  undoubtedly  was  required  by  the  Hon.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
instance;  but,  upon  his  receiving  an  assurance  that,  although  we  were, 
unfeignedly  opposed  to  the  employment  of  force,  at  the  present  time,  us 
believing  it  wholly  unnecessary,  it  was  impossible  that  we  ooukl  come  binder 
any  pledge  for  the  future,  the  hon.  Chairman  withdrew  the  amendment 
which '  he  had  proposed,  and  the  original  resolution  was  adopted  \sk-  its. 
stead. 

The  necessity  of  our  having  pursued  the  course  in  question  will  be  obvious 
to  you,  on  considering  that  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  condition  proposed, 
could  not  but  preclude  a  compliance  with  it,  inasmuch  as  some  persons 
might  consider  as  ^  the  employment  of  force,"  the  half-yearly  attendance 
of  the  military  at  Saugor,  under  which,  the  sacrifice  of  children  there  has. 
been  notoriously  prevented,  from  the  administration  of  Marquess  Wellesley 
down  to  the  present  time:  a  measure,  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  which 
can  no  longef  admit  of  doubt  in  any  quarter. 

I  have,  &c. 

JOHH  PoYKDBa. 

Keuf  Bridge  Street^  1 1th  Apnl  18St7. 

•  Thesketdtwimot  drawn  up  by  our  reporter;  so  that  the  inadvertcncj  mutt  be  attiibnted  to  ui. 
We  aie  bound  tony,  however,  that  our  tanprcMioo,  and  that  of  othere  praent  at  the  debate,  waathat 
the  pMiewae  jiTen*    Thk»  wenow  conclude,  must  be  a  mbtakOi^Af. 
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GREEK  AFFAIRS. 
To  ihe  Editor  ^  the  jUiaiie  Jnanai, 

S» :— Aa  you  have  occarionaUy  bestowed  some  attention  upon  Gr«ek 
affiura,  you  will  not  perhaps  refuse  a  place  to  this  letter. 

I  cannot  conceal  my  astonishment  that  the  subject  of  the  first  Greek  loan 
should  be  sufiered  to  sleep  after  the  disclosures  which  have  been  made,  and 
that  the  Greek  Committee  at  large  should  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  institute  a  thorough  investigation  into  it.  Enough  has  been  pMished  to 
show  a  prima  facie  case  of  shameful  misconduct;  and  the  apathy  of  the 
committee,  so  far  from  resigning  to  exclusive  odium  (if  such  be  their  inten- 
tion) those  whose  names  have  been  connected  with  the  imputed  misconduct, 
is  cidculated  to  lead  jealous-minded  men  to  suspect  that  the  imputation  is 
more  generally  applicable.  Setting  aside  the  claims  which  the  bondholders 
and  the  unfortunate  Gredcs  have  upon  all  who  have  acted  as  committee-men, 
a  regard  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  their  own  character,  ought  to  have  long 
ago  stimulated  some  of  the  members  to  activity. 

The  chief  object  of  this  letter  is,  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  these  backward 
members  to  come  forward,  and  if  the  public  mind  is  deluded,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  commissioners  has  not  been  culpable,  to  show  it ;  or,  if  they 
deserve  censure,  to  state  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  repair  the  effiscts  of 
such  misconduct. 

The  public  know  not  who  were  the  active  members  of  the  Greek  committee. 
I  find.  In  the  notable  article  on  Greek  afiairs  published  in  the  West- 
minster Review,  for  July  18S6,  that  an  important  communication  was  made 
to  the  Greek  government,  on  the  12th  June  18^,  in  the  form  of  a  remon- 
strance. As  such  a  measure  was  not  probably  adopted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  effective  members,  we  may  assume,  I  think,  that  most  of 
them  signed  the  document.  The  copy  of  it,  in  the  Review,  bears  the  follow- 
ing names :  Mr.  Hume,  M.P.  (in  the  chair) ;  Lord  Milton,  M.P. ;  Mr.  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  M.P.;  Col.  Rob.  L.  Dundas;  Col.  Leslie  Grove  Jones;  Mr. 
John  Williams,  M.P. ;  Col.  Davies,  M.P. ;  Col.  J.  Young ;  Lieut.  Gen.  Robt. 
Long ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Sheridan ;  Dr.  John  B.  Gilchrist ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham ; 
Capt.  G.  H.  Dundas,  R.N. ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwer ;  Mr.  John  Wiiks ;  Mr.  John 
Smith,  M.P. ;  and  Mr.  John  Bowring. 

Amongst  these,  are  individuals  who  talk  and  writer  till  the  public  are 
sickened  and  disgusted,  upon  imaginary  wrongs,  and  fictitious  cases  of  mis- 
management, yet  maintain  an  obstinate  reserve  upon  a  glaring  case  of  political 
injustice,  respecting  which  the  public  would  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  them. 
Has  Mr.  Buckingham  in  his  Oriental  Herald,  or  Dr.  Gilchrist  in  his  speeches 
and  voluminous  writings,  so  much  as  touched  upon  this  topic,  notwithstand- 
ing the  imputations  against  their  colleagues,  if  not  against  themselves  ?  Are 
they  content  that  men  should  say  of  them,  in  the  language  of  Persius,  that 
they  point  at  holes  in  other  people's  coats,  whiUt  their  own  or  their  com- 
rades* garments  are  in  tatters  ?* 

My  design,  Mr.  Editor,  is  not  to  bring  accusation  against  any  one,  but  to 
call  upon  some  candid  member  of  the  Greek  committee,  to  disclose  what  lie 
ought  to  know  respecting  a  matter  of  which  the  public  are  improperly  kept 
in  ignorance. 

Your's,  AaisTiDBs. 

*IfouTcomi|N»dntnftntoUwfolkm]ngpaiiageInPc»       hiipMnq>hnseJiiiUMr  ft«e: 

Uin0moimm$etmiatd«KeMlere,  nemo: 
9ti  prmceimtt  aptctatur  mantUa  Urgo  /^Ed. 
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GREAT  BUCHARIA,  OR  BOKHARA. 

The  Russians  are  the  only  people  of  Europe  whose  intercourse  vnth  the 
states  of  Upper  Asia  has  afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  an  accurate  account 
of  the  geography  and  modem  history  of  those  countries ;  amongst  which 
Great  Bucharia,  or  Bokhara,  is  perhaps,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  roost 
interesting.  In  a  preceding  volume  of  this  journal  *  Ve  inserted  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  state,  given  in  a  Russian  periodical  work, 
caHed  the  Aiiatsky  Vesinik,  or  Atiatic  Courier;  and  we  add  the  following 
geographical  and  statistical  detuls,  respecting  its  actual  condition  and  lirnks^ 
from  the  same  source.-f 

Bokhara  is  surrounded  by  chains  of  mountains :  on  the  north-east  is  the 
Kara-Tag  (black  mountain);  and  on  the  west,  is  the  Ak-Tag  (white  moun- 
tain) ;  the  former  is  a  branch  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Tibet ;  and  the  latter 
proceeds  from  the  Balkan  range,  a  prolongation  of  the  Caucasus.  Several 
other  mountains,  separated  from  the  principal  branches,  penetrate  even  into 
the  interior  of  Bokhara ;  such  are  the  Kamab,  between  Baganz  and  Kermin, 
from  the  top  of  which  flow  several  streams,  which  irrigate  a  well  cultivated 
country;  the  Gargan,  between  Kermiu  and  Nour-At;  the  Hazem-Nour,- 
where  is  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  an  individual  esteemed  by  the  Bokharians  as 
a  saint ;  the  Kara-Tesse,  near  the  Orontes  on  the  side  of  Samarcand,  and' 
upon  the  summit  of  which  is  a  fort.  All  these  mountains  are  situated  to  the 
eastward  and  south-eastward  of  Bokhara :  to  the  west  of  Dijak  extends  a 
long  chain,  and  to  the  north-west  are  mounts  Kiuguis,  Assouman,  Rizman, 
Nerdran,  and  Ourmitaneh,  near  the  town  of  Jarza. 

The  sandy  tract,  called  Kizil-Kouma  (red  sands),  which  commences  at  the 
desert  of  the  Kirgheez  Kaissaks,  extends  over  a  vast  space  between  the  rivers 
Zer-Efshan  and  Syr,  westward  of  Bokhara,  almost  to  the  chain  of  the  Kara- 
Tag.  These  sands  have  been  probably  formed  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Ml  and  decomposition  of  the  mountains  of  stone. 

There  is  in  Bokhara  but  a  single  lake  known  of  any  remarkable  dimensions ; 
this  is  the  Kara-Koul,  or  black  lake,  near  the  town  so  named.  It  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  river  Syr,  and  its  waters  were  so  abundant  that  it  over- 
flowed the  environs  :  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  been  separated  from  that 
river,  and  it  now  communicates  with  the  Zer-Efshan. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bokhara  are  the  following : — 1st.  The  Amou-Daria, 
formerly  the  Oxus,  or  Jihoon.  It  derives  its  source  from  the  district  of 
Serguei-Sougnau,  a  day's  journey  from  Mount  Kiani-Lal  (mine  of  rubies),  and 
receives  the  waters  of  six  rivers;  the  Bedak-Khan,  the  Derviz,  the  Hingvab, 
the  YaUa,  the  Karategan,  and  the  Hissan,:^  ^^^  ^^  which  are  formed,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  melting  of  snow.  This  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  of 
Aral  by  two  arms  known  by  the  names  of  the  great  and  little  Amou-Daria. 
Its  breadth  in  Bokhara*  is  nearly  a  verst,  or  farsang  of  the  country.  Its 
current  is  gentle,  its  banks  sandy,  but  well-wooded.  2d.  The  Syr  Daria  (red 
river),  formerly  the  Jaxartes,  or  Sihoon,  comes  from  the  mountains  called 
Beloor-Tag,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  a  great  number  of  streams,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  of  Aral  by  three  branches,  which  form  three 
separate  rivers^  named  the  Syr,  the  Kouban,  and  the  Yana.   The  current  of  this 

river 

•  Ariat,  Joum.  yo\.  xxil,  p.  385.    An  account  of  Bokhan,  the  capitsl,  ttcm  an  Indian  paper,  may 
be  NIB  In  the  tame  volume*  p.  282. 
I  Bullet,  Vnivmr,  of  Parli,  Jan.  1RB7>  No.  83,  p.  lOfi. 
^  The  names  of  these  riven  do  not  conetpond  with  those  In  our  nrnps. 
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river  is  rapid ;  its  breadth  and  its  depth  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Ural.  It 
has  been  supposed^  from  the  accounts  of  ancient  geographers,  that  the  two 
rivers  now  spoken  of  at  one  time  discharged  themselves  into  the  Ca^ian  sea, 
and  that  their  present  course  has  been  the  result  of  extraordinary  labour,  or 
of  an  earthquake,  which,  by  elevating  the  land  at  their  embouchures,  created  the 
sea  of  Aral  itself,  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  But  il  is  more  probable 
that  the  sea  was  formed  by  the  more  elevated  waters  of  a  part  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  3d.  The  Zer-fifshan  (river  of  gold),  anciently  the  Polytimetos,  springs 
from  a  chain  of  mountains  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Saraarcand,  and  passes 
near  that  city,  as  well  as  Degboud,  Miankal,  Kate-Kourgan,  Kataiji,  Pana- 
guenda,  Kermin,  and  Zia-Voudin,  traversing  then  the  districts  of  Vagantz, 
GuSsdovan,  Vardantz,  and  Sultanabad ;  it  forms  the  river  of  Vafkaad,  which 
is  lost  in  the  canals  cut  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  villages  of  Ramitan, 
Zendamiy  and  Vafkand.  It  there  receives  the  name  of  the.  Dooab,  or  double 
river,^the  Shroud  and  Roudi-istra-Bokhara ;  for  it  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  whereof  one  watera  the  environs  of  Bokhara,  and  the  other  fails 
ipto  lake  Kara-Koul. 

The  possessions  of  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  Emir  Hyder  £mir-ul-Moumanin, 
consist  of  the  following : 

Bokhara,  the  capital,  situated  in  a  vast  plain,  on  a  canal,  called  Zekh-Ean^ 
which  communicates  with  the  Shroud,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Zer-£fshan. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  containing  twdive  g^tes,  defended  on  each  side 
by  round  towers.  The  wall  is  of  earth  and  day,  except  the  gates  and  towers» 
which  are  built  of  brick.  Bokhara  is  a  handsome  city,  containing  as  many  as 
360  mosques,  all  constructed  of  brick.  Each  mosque  has  its  iman  or  rooollah, 
and  also  a  crier  to  call  the  people  to  prayers.  There  are  likewise  seventy-five 
madrissas>  or  schoob,  built  of  stone ;  one  of  them  was  erected  at  the  cost  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II,  by  the  exertions  of  Ir  Nazar  Maxiouto^  ambass»- 
dor  from  the  Khan  of  Bokhara  to  St.  Peteraburgh,  in  1779«  The  number 
of  mooUahs,  or  priests,  amounts  to  ^,000,  and  that  of  the  students  to 
4,550. 

The  streets  of  Bokhara  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-jpaved.  The  houses  are 
of  clay.  The  whole  city  is  divided  into  400  quarters,  containing  fifty  houses, 
each  including  three  fiunilies.  If  we  reckon  four  indiriduals  of  both  sexes  in 
each  family,  the  population  of  Bokhara  will  consist  of  240,000  inhabitants ; 
and  if  we  add  to  this  number  the  moollahs  and  students,  as  well  as  more  than 
1,500  men  dispersed  in  the  caravans,  and  1,200  Jews,  the  population  will  amount 
to  249,250  souls. 

The  palace  of  the  khan,  by  reason  of  its  antiquity,  U  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  in-  Bokhara.  It  is  erected  upon  a  small  eminence  in  a 
place  known  by  the  name  of  Rignastan,  that  is,  Sandy^  and  surrounded  by  a 
high  walL  It  has  only  a  single  gate,  fianked  with  towers  fifteen  sagenas  h^h. 
It  is  alleged  that  it  was  built  about  ten  centuries  ago  by  order  of  Khan  Kizil- 
arslao  (red  lion).  Opposite  to  the  palace  are  the  only  public  place  and  the 
only  two  markets  in  the  city.  This  place  contains  also  two  madrissas  and 
two  mosques,  of  which  one  called  Merzedi-Keian,  or  the  great  mosqn^  erected 
under  the  same  khan,  is  reckoned  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  all  Bokhara. 
Kizil-arslan  Khan  also  built,  they  say,  a  tower  of  stone,  thirty  sagenas  in 
height,  which  bean  the  name  of  Menar,  or  Mirgarab ;  this  is  the  finest  build- 
ing in  the  city. 

The  towns  which  are  b  the  vicinity  of  Bokhara,  and  belong  to  the  Khan, 
are,  1st,  Peikend,  situated  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river  Zer-Efshan,  five 

farsangs 
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fiffsangs  and  a  half  from  Bokhara,  and  one  farsang  from  the  endent  citj  of 
that  name;  it  forms  alone  an  entire  district;  its  inhabitants,  at  the  season  of 
the  north  winds,  sufier  much  from  the  yast  quantity  of  sand  which  fills  the 
air:  2d,  Abguiri-Oahir-Abar,  together  with  Shagri-Islara,  may  be  considered 
to  form  port  of  Bokhara ;  the  chief  portion  of  their  territory  belongs  to  the 
Khan's  treasury ;  the  soil  yields  abundance  of  cotton :  3,  Raroitan  is  rich  in 
herbs:  Zendami  includes  lands  farmed  out  to  individuals  for  a  very  small 
tribute;  this  sort  of  possessions  is  called  Guiraji :  Vailuind  and  Pirmeasa  com-, 
pose  a  district  of  themselves :  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  an  abundance 
•f  a  plant  named  rouien^  which  afbrds  a  scarlet  colour,  yielding  to  the  sovereigii 
an  annual  revenue  of  1,600  roubles:  Vardanzi  and  Sultanabad  constitute  a 
district  composed  almost  wholly  of  Guiraji ;  the  latter  abounds  in  pasturage : 
Guizdovan  is  not  so  much  a  town  as  the  surname  of  another :  Karakoul, 
situated  upon  the  lake  of  that  name :  Vaganzi  b  farmed  out  by  the  crown  to 
private  persons ;  its  meadows  are  rich  in  grass. 

The  dependencies  of  Bokhara  are,  1st,  Shinbi,  Cahir-Jivum,  and  Kalti, 
which  extend  from  the  bridge  of  Minster  Kassim,  built  on  the  Zer-Efshan,  to. 
'  the  town  of  Aderkhai-Bokhara :  JM,  Shindala,  Houdi-Bokbara,  and  Roodi- 
ShdLfar,  situated  to  the  nordi  of  Bokhara,  from  Kioushi-Mesir  to  Soulakian  ; 
at  Boudi-Shekhr  is  a  spot  named  Gourboun,  which  is  considered  as  the 
nursery  of  all  the  fruit  trees  dispersed  throughout  Bokhara:  3d,  Jeroubi- 
Roudi-ShdLhr,  to  the  south  of  Bokhara, 

The  dependencies  of  BAiano-Kalai  are,  1st,  Kerminah,  watered  by  four 
streams^  two  called  MIgni,  and  two  called  Joui-Kanim ;  there  are  no  habita- 
tions to  be  seen  in  the  environs  of  the  former,  which  the  Karakalpaks  and 
other  Tartar  tribes  have  chosen  for  the  seene  of  their  nomade  life;  there  is  to 
be  seen  there,  also,  the  fortress  of  Yani-Kourgan,  belonging  to  the  Topsbee 
Bashee  (chief  of  the  artillery) :  JSd,  Zai-Bideo,  a  cantonment  peopled  by  Usbegs, 
and  comprehen<ting  the  fortresses  of  Kate-Kourgan,  Kataiji,  Penshinbah,  and 
Ottigunj,  inhabited  by  genuine  Bokharians,  or  Tajiks,  who  speak  Persian; 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Bokhara  derive  their  names  from  the  place  where  they 
are  settled,  and  the  mountaineers  are  called  Sakhrans. 

The  places  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Bokhara,  and  subject  to  it,  are,  1st, 
Karshi,  or  Naksfaeb,  a  large  fortified  town  on  the  Karta,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  river  Sarsab;  it  is  inhabited  by  Usbqgs  and  Tajiks,  and  includes  within 
its  district  Mtimenek,  Kaasan,  and  Khoja-Mourabek :  Sd,  Gouzar,  a  tolerably 
large  and  strong  town:  3d,  Shirabad:  4tfa,  Chisak:  5th,  Mitanab:  6th| 
Ounnitaneh  and  Jana. 

To  the  west  of  Bokhara  is  Ourd,  a  fortified  town,  having  its  own  chief; 
dependent  upon  it  are,  1st,  Gui|jikanct,  consisting  of  several  villages  which 
fbrnish  salt  to  the  seven  districts  of  Bokhara :  2d,  Ilji,  a  depoidency  of  Ourti« 
Garaj.  The  commandant  of  Ourti  receives  for  his  revenue  that  of  the  four 
ferries  across  the  Amou,  the  amount  of  which  is  24,000  roubles. 

The  places  ntuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  AmoU  subject  id  Bokhara  are,  1st, 
Karsbl,  inhabited,  chiefly,  by  nomade  Toorkomans,  a  very  considerable  num« 
bar  of  whom  have  settled  upon  the  right  banjc  of  the  Amou,  in  the  villages  of 
Beshir,  Mekn,  Bourdalik,  Koutnim,  Pervetid,  and  Asaekiz ;  the  Toorkomans 
pay  80,000  roubles  a  year  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  for  permission  to  drink  of 
the  waters  of  the  Amou ;  but  the  Nomade  tribes  of  Talsrs  are,  exempt  from  this 
tribute:  2d,  Cbaijoui,  a  large  town,  surrounded  by  walls,  inhabited  by  the 
'same  people :  3d,  Marvah,  which  has  two  chiefs  and  a  garrison  of  1,000  men, 
half  of  whom  are  displaced  every  three  months  by  troops  sent  from  Bokhara . 

4  12  one 
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one  of  the  chiefs  is  an  Usbeg,  the  other  a  Calmuck ;  they  receite  every  three 
months  1,000  ducats  of  Bokhara  under  the  title  of  emoliHnents.* 

The  population  of  the  state  of  Bokhara  is  principally  composed  of  Usbegs, 
Toorkomans,  and  indigenous  Bokharians  or  Tajiks.  The  latter  are  the  most 
ancient  race,  and  were  established  in  the  country  under  Shah  Jenished  of 
Persia.  But  the  Tajiks  are  only  those  Bokharians  who  dwell  in  towna ;  those 
of  the  desert  bear  the  name  of  Iliauts,  or  nomade  Turks.  The  Usbegs 
derive  their  origin  from  one  Khosref  Khan,  who  wandered  with  his  son, 
Usbeg  Khan,  in  the  deserts  of  the  great  Kirgbeez  horde,  between  Siberia  and 
China.  They  gained  the  supremacy  over  all  the  Usbeg  tribes  placed  since  the 
time  of  Genghis  Khan  in  the  steppes  of  the  horde  called  Deshti  Kipchaks; 
but  under  Bayan  Kouli  Khan,  chief  of  the  Bokharians,  and  father  of  Tamer- 
lane, a  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan,  part  of  the  Usl>egs  voluntarily  migrated 
to  Bokhara;  the  remainder  were  carried  thither  by  Toorke-Begadir,  one  of  the 
officers  of  Bayan ;  Kouli  Khan  and  all  of  them  abjured  idolatry  in  order  to 
embrace  Mohammedanism.  At  present  the  Usbegs  dwell  to  the  eastward  of 
Bokhara ;  they  pass  the  summer  under  their  tents,  and  the  winter  in  their 
towns  and  villages.  They  are  distributed  into  ninety-two  tribea,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  are  these :  the  Kaman-Bavourds,  the  Kara^Mongola 
(from  which  tribe  the  present  Khan  of  Bokhara  derives  his  origin)  the  Tok- 
Mongols,  and  the  Ak-Mongols.  It  is  said  that  by  taking  an  individual  from 
each  family,  an  army  of  100,000  Usbegs  might  be  raised. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  the  dependant  provinces  of  Bokhara,  5,000  Arab 
families  (white),  about  1,000  Afghans  in  the  service  of  the  Khan,  and  as  many 
as  40,000  Persian  (qu.  Russian  ?)  slaves.  The  Jews  have  been  long  established 
in  this  country :  independently  of  women  and  children,  there  are  of  this  nation 
500  at  Bokhara,  fifty  at  Samarcand,  and  twenty  at  Hissar.  They  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  for  the  collection  of  the  capitation  tax ;  the  first  class  pays 
nine  roubles  sixty  copeks  every  three  months ;  the  second,  four  roub.  eighty 
cop.,*  the  third,  two  roub.  forty  cop.  They  are  exempt  from  every  other 
contribution,  besides  the  customs  on  the  transit  of  merchandize. 

To  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara  must  also  be  added  1,060 
Tartar  refugees  from  the  Russian  frontiers.  There  were  at  one  time  S,000 ; 
but  half  that  number  took  advantage  of  the  amnesty  granted  in  the  manifesto 
of  1815,  and  hastened  back  to  their  native  country. 

There  are  in  Bokhara  about  200  Indians  of  Sakarponr  and  Sdnd,  as 
well  as  fifty  Sikhs  of  Moultan  and  the  provinces  of  the  Punjab,  who  have 
come  to  follow  commercial  pursuits*  One  of  the  caravanserais  and  covered 
markets  is  constantly  occupied  by  merchants  of  one  or  other  of  these  two 
people,  who  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  former  painting  them- 
selves between  the  eye-brows  and  shaving  the  head,  preserving  only  a  lock  of 
hair  on  eaeh  side  of  the  temples ;  whilst  the  other  cut  neither  their  hair  nor 
their  nails. 

According  to  the  confession  of  the  Bokharians  themsdves,  their  trade  with 

Russia  is  very  advantageous,  and  much  more  important  than  that  which  they 

carry  on  with  any  other  country ;  for  it  is  from  Russia  alone  that  they  receive 

a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  besides 

cochineal  and  blue,  which  are  indispensable  articles  for  dyeing  their  8tu& 

The  Russians  furnish  tjiem  also  with  eider-down,  copper  in  leaf,  and  plates  of 

the 

«  Then  follow*  a  statistical  table  of  the  poimlatlon,  productioni,  and  revenue  of  Bokhara,  but  it  b 
too  imperfect  to  be  of  use,  or  to  supply  new  infimnation. 
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the  thickness  of  a  finger,  iron  in  bars  and  sheets,  steel,  and  cast  iron.    Besides , 
cotton,  the  Bokharians  send  to  Russia  manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds. 
Cashmere  shawls,  lamb-skins,  rhubarb  and  fruits.    Like  the  Jews,  they  trarel 
to  Cashgar  and  other  Bokharian  towns,  where  they  exchange  their  lamb^skins 
for  the  silk  stufis,  cotton  and  porcelain  of  China,  tea  and  rhubarb. 

Nearly  all  the  cotton  which  the  BokharianS  send  to  Russia  they  obtain  from 
Sarsab.  It  sells  in  Bokhara  for  fourteen  loubles  the  poud;  and  once  con« 
veyed  beyond  the  frontiers  it  is  worth  as  much  as  forty  roubles.  It  is  in  the 
same  city  that  the  Jew  merchants  and  Bokharians  exchange  cotton  and  rice 
for  women's  stockings  and  the  native-made  shawls  from  the  price  of  seven  to 
eight  roubles.  The  best  come  from  Samarcand,  and  those  of  inferior  quality 
from  Sarsab.  The  two  latter  sort  cost  seventy  roubles  the  poud,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  roubles  when  brought  to  Russia.  The  cotton  of  Mianka,  as  well  as 
the  inferior  sort  from  Samarcand,  is  purchased  on  the  spot  for  from  forty-five 
to  fifty-five  roubles,  and  pays  about  eighty  roubles  duty.  The  low  qualities, 
called  Sandar  and  Mczdivany  cost  upon  the  spot  firom  forty  to  forty-five 
roubles,  and  fetch  in  Russia  from  sixty  to  seventy. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  is  raised  in  Bokhara ;  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  number  of  towns  and  villages  are  employed  in  bringing  up  the  worms 
which  yield  it.  The  total  quantity  of  silk  produced  amounts  to  470  pouds : 
for  30,000  batman  of  unbleached  silk  yield  300,000  lbs  of  pure  silk,  and  when 
it  is  washed  in  water,  there  remains  but  the  16th  part  (?)  or  18,780  lbs. 
equivalent  to  1,870  batmen,  or  469.^  pouds.* 

All  the  productions  of  Bokhara  are  sold  by  the  batman  of  weight,  of  eight 
pouds;  but  the  batman  of  silk  is  dbly  ten  lbs.  The  lowest  price  of  un- 
bleached silk  is  thirteen  paper  roubles  per  eight  batman  or  twenty  lbs. ;  and 
the  highest  is  sixteen  roubles  per  batman.  The  batman  of  wrought  silk  sells 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  ducats  of  Bokhara,  or  from  192  to  208  paper  roubles.f 

The  number  of  cattle  is  very  considerable  in  Bokhara ;  for  besides  cameU, 
horses,  and  oxen,  there  are  many  sheep,  especially  amongst  the  Usbegs  and 
Toorkomans ;  the  Bokharians  make  an  advantageous  branch  of  commerce  of 
theep.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara,  the  Usbegs  are  those  who  posseaa 
the  greatest  number  of  horses. 

.    The  weights  and  measures  of  Bokhara  are  as  follow  i-^ 

The  batman  equal  to  8  pouds  Namsar  equal  to  ...lO  lbs. 

Half  batman 4  Charak  5 

Dclsar    ••••• %  Namsah »••.•••  1^ 

Pendsar • 1  Namsnamsah \ 

Derandsar i  Pendmiskal  30  aolotniks* 

'  Bokharian  merchandixe  is  sold  by  the  arsheen  of  the  country  (bez),  wluch 
Ss  equal  to  a  half  sagena;  those  goods  which  come  from  Russia  are  measured 
by  the  Rusnan  arsheen. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  coin* current  in  Bokhara ;  theducat'of  gold  or  tilla 
(fifteen  paper  roubles);  the  tenka  of  silver  (about  forty  copeks);  and  the  poulo 
of  copper  (two  copeks).  The  gold  coin  is  struck  upon  the  Dutch  ducat,  or 
gold  procured  from  the  sands  of  the  Amou^  the  Zer-Efshan,  and  Badakshan* 
As  to  the  silver  coin,  the  metal  is  from  the  crowns,  and  especially  from  the 
Chinese  yamba.j: 

*  The  poud  ooDtatats  forty  Runlan  pound*,  of  13  oi.  eadi. 
f  Thaiouble  it  worth  Sk  6d. ;  Uie  paper  rouble,  about  lOd. 
X  The  namea  In  Uik  article  are  mortly  left  by  the  tnulator  in  the  lUte  be  found  than  la  thftoiiflaal, 

flxeept  that  the  Ruadan  termlnationa  axe  occaakmally  retxenchcd. 
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SERVIAN  POETRY. 

Ths  inqukitiye  spirit  which  actuates  modem  scholars  could  not  perhaps  be 
exemplified  more  strikingly  than  by  the  appearance  of  a  volume  of  Servian 
poetry  in  an  English  dress.*  A  countrjrman  of  Pope  and  Gray  must  be  im- 
pelled by  an  ardent  curiosity  and  a  sanguine  temper  to  cultivate  an  intimacy 
with  the  Slavonian  muse,  and  to  indulge  even  a  hope  that  the  poetical  stores 
of  his  native  country  could  acquire  any  addition  by  the  most  active  researdi 
amongst  the  traditionary  ballads  of  an  obscure  people,  half  Christian  half 
Musulman,  whose  abject  condition  has  encouraged  etjrmologists  to  deduce 
from  their  national  designation  the  degrading  appellation  of  slave,f 

Mr.  Bowring,  however,  tempted  by  his  success  in  excursions  not  much  less 
unpromising,  has  explored  the  bleak  and  barren  wilds  of  Servian  literature,  and 
from  the  collections  of  Karadjich  Vuk,  Dosithei  Obradovich,  and  others  whose 
cacophonic  names  would  be  equally  strange  to  an  ordinary  reader,  he  has 
culled  a  handful  of  wild«>flower8,  which,  though  they  boast  but  little  fragrance, 
and  are  utterly  devoid  of  beauty,  may  be  prized  as  exotics  by  the  curious,  and 
admired  perhaps  by  a  few  for  their  unobtrusive  simplicity. 

An  **  Introduction  '*  to  the  poems,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  portion  of 
the  book,  affords  a  very  necessary  insight  into  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  that  branch  of  the  Slavonian  race  which  now  subsists  under  the 
name  of  Serrians.  The  remote  origin  of  this  people  is  wrapt  in  darkness : 
their  literature  exhibits  no  traces  of  a  date  eariier  than  the  thirteenth  century ; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  relieious  books,  written  in  the  old  church 
Slavonian  tongue,  no  work  of  the  slightest  interest  appeared  in  Servia,  we  are 
told,  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  remark  which  Dobrowsky 
applies  to  the  signification  of  the  Servian  name,  may  with  propriety  be 
transferred  to  the  origin  of  the  people,  **  nondutn  Hcwteruere** 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  Servians  were  tributaries  of  the  Greeks^ 
Bgmnst  whom,  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  rebelled,  but  were  subdued  by 
Comnenus ;  they  revolted  again,  and  were  again  quelled  by  Isaac  Angelos. 
Subsequently  they  became  subject  to  Hungary,  and  in  13d9  were  conquered 
by  Sultan  Amurath,  at  Kossova ;  since  which  period  no  dawn  of  liberty  has 
beamed  upon  Servia.  Alternately  the  thralls  of  the  Turks  and  the  Hun- 
gariansy  the  miserable  remnant  of  this  people,  whose  country  had  been  the 
theatre  of  bloody  wars,  at  length  found  comparative  repose  beneath  the 
Austrian  yoke.  Servia  was  released  from  Turkish  sway  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  knes^  or  prince,  under  the 
protection  c»f  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

By  the  successive  transmutations  of  character  which  the  Serpens  have 
undergone  through  these  frequent  changes,  they  have  lost  the  distinguishlnig 
traits  which  identify  a  nation :  even  their  language  is  a  mongrel  tongue^  de* 
praved  (or  enriched,  as  Mr.  Bowriiig  terms  it,)  by  an  admixture  of  various 
fiNreign  idioms,  oriental  as  well  as  occidental.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Bowring^  who 
understands  more  of  this  matter  than  we  profess  to  know«  describes  the 
Servian  language  as  *'  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  intereetiiig,  and  the  most 
widely  spread  of  all  the  southern  Slavonian  dialects;"  as  modified  and  mel- 
lowed by  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  as  *'  softened  down  into  a  perfect  instra* 
ment  for  poetry  and  music !"    He  adds,  as  true,  a  fimdful  character  of  the 

language 
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language  from  Schafiarik,  who  says,  that  ^  Servian  song  resemMet  the  tune  of 
the  violin ;  old  Slavonian,  that  of  the  organ ;  Polish,  that  of  the  guitar.  The 
old  Slavonian  in  its  psalms  sounds  like  the  loud  rush  of  the  mountain-stream ; 
the  Polish  like  the  bubbling  and  sparkling  of  a  fountain ;  and  the  Servian  like 
the  quiet  murmuring  of  a  streamlet  in  the  valley."  No  language,  however 
dissonant,  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  found  an  advocate  who  vindicated 
its  musical  properties.  An  uninitiated  person  could  scarcely  look  at  an  assem* 
blage  of  words  in  the  Servian  tongue  without  some  sympathetic  convulsions  of 
the  larynx. 

Mr.  Bowring's  delineation  of  the  character  of  Servian  poetry,  which  dis* 
covers  a  flowing  imagination,  prepares  us  to  expect  much  more  than  we  find 
in  it: 

The  earliest  poetry  of  the  SenriaiM  has  a  heathenish  character ;  that  which  follows  Is 
leagued  with  Christian  legends.  But  boiy  deeds  are  always  made  the  condition  of 
salvation.  The  whole  nation,  to  use  the  idea  of  OoChe,  is  imaged  in  poetical  super, 
stition.  Events  are  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  angels,  but  the  footsteps  of 
Satan  can  be  nowhere  traced ;— the  dead  mn  often  summoned  from  their  tombs  ;— 
awful  warnings,  prophecies,  and  birds  of  evil  omen,  bear  terror  to  the  minds  of  the 
most  courageous. 

Over  all  is  spread  die  influence  of  a  remarlcable^  and,  no  doubt,  antique  mythology. 
An  omnipresent  spirit — airy  and  fanciful — making  its  dwelling  in  solitudes— and  ruling 
over  mountains  and  forests— a  being  called  the  TUa,  is  heard  to  issue  its  irresistible 
mandates,  and  pour  forth  its  prophetic  inspiration :  sometimes  in  a  form  of  female 
beauty — sometimes  a  wilder  Dianas— now  a  goddess  gathering  or  dispersing  the  clouds, 
and  now  an  owl  among  ruins  and  ivy.  The  Vila,  always  capricious,  and  frequently 
malevolent,  is  a  most  important  actor  in  all  the  popular  poetry  of  Servia.  The  Trica 
PaiUmka  is  sacred  to  her.  She  is  equally  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and 
the  swiftness  of  her  step :— •*'  Fair  as  the  mountain  Vila,"  is  the  highest  compliment 
to  a  Servian  lady— <<  Swift  as  the  Vila,"  is  the  most  eloquent  eulogium  on  a  Servian 
steed. 

Of  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Servians^  Godie'  justly  remarks,  that,  when  viewed 
all  together,  they  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  singular  beauty ;  they  exhibit  the  ex- 
pressions of  passionate,  overflowing,  and  contented  affection  ;  they  are  full  of  shrewd- 
ness and  spirit ;  delight  and  surprise  are  admirably  peurtrayed ;  and  there  is,  in  all,  a 
marvellous  sagacity  in  subduing  difficulties  and  in  obtaining  an  end ;  a  natural,  but  at 
the  same  time  vigorous  and  energetic  tone ;  sympathies  and  sensibilities,  without  wordy 
exaggeration,  but  which,  notwilhstanding,  are  decorated  with  poetical  imagery  and 
imaginative  beauty ;  a  correct  picture  of  Servian  life  and  manners,— every  thing,  in 
abort,  which  gives  to  passiesi  the  force  of  truth,  and  to  external  scenery  the  cfaanwter 
of  reality. 

It  seems  that  the  poetry  of  Servia  was  wholly  traditional  until  within  a 
rery  few  years;  that  it  was  preserved  chiefly  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  songs  which  were  accompanied  by  a  three-stringed  instrument,  called  a 
guUe ;  that  the  collection  made  by  Viik,  entitled  Narodne  Srptke  Pjesme, 
from  whence  most  of  Mr.  Bowring's  translations  are  made,  was  committed  to 
paper  by  the  compiler  from  early  recollections,  or  from  the  repetition  of 
Servian  minstrels ;  and  that  all  the  poetry  of  Servia  is  anonymous. 

The  historical  ballads,  which  are  in  lines  composed  of  five  trocbaics,  are  always  sung 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  gtule.  At  the  end  of  every,  verse,  the  singer  drops  hia 
voice,  and  mutters  a  short  cadence.  The  emphatic  passages  are  cbaunted  in  a  louder 
tone.  **  I  cannot  describe,'*  says  Wessely,  «  the  pathos  with  which  these  songs  are 
somftimwt  sung.    I  have  witnefued  crowds  surrounding  a  blind  old  singer,  and  every 
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dieck  was  Wot  iritb  tetf»— it  was  not  the  music,  it  wia  the  words  which  affected  them.*' 
As  this  simple  instrament,  the  gusle,  is  never  used  but  to  accompany  the  poetry  of  the 
Servians,  and  as  it  is  difilcult  to  find  a  Servian  who  does  not  play  upon  it,  the  uni- 
yersality  of  their  popular  ballads  may  be  well  imagined. 

We  now  lay  before  the .  reader  some  specimens  of  this  poetry,  premising 
that  in  the  narrative  poems  the  original  measure  is  preserved,  and  that  the 
sense  is  stated  to  be  faithfully  rendered  by  the  translator,  who  has  further 
assimilated  his  copy  to  the  original  by  rejecting  rhyme,  which  is  seldom  used  by 
the  Servians.    We  begin  with  the  shortest  of  the  narrative  poems : 

DUKA  LEKA. 

Yesterday  was  married  Duka  Leka: 
Comes  to-day  a  mandate  from  the  emperor  : 
^  Duka !  on^^n,  Leka !  to  the  army." 
Duka's  steed  caparisons  he  quickly ; — 
His  love  holds  him  by  the  bridle,  weeping:— 
*<  Woe  is  me ! — woe*s  me !  thou  voivode  Leka ! 
Goest  thou  with,  thy  noble  steed  to  battle, 
.  L«av*st  alone. thy  young  bride  inexperienced?** 
*  With  thy  mother,  and  with  mine  I  leave  thee.* 
"  Woe  is  me !  woe*s  me?  thou  voivode  Leka  !— 
Thee  away — ^and  what  avail  two  mothers?" 

Duka  Leka  arms  him  for  the  battle : 

His  young  bride  stands  by  his  courser,  weeping:  — 

"  Woe  is  me !  woe*s  me !  tliou  voivode  Leka  ! 

Goest  thou  with  thy  noble  steed  to  battle  ? 

And  with  whom  dost  leave  thy  bride  untutored  ?*' 

'  With  thy  father,  and  with  mine  I  leave  thee.* 

*'  Woe,  my  Duka !  woe !  thou  voivode  Xeka  !*• 

Thee  away — and  what  avail  two  fathers?** 

Duka  Leka  girds  him  for  the  battle; 
Weeping  holds  his  wife  his  hoise's  bridle  :— 

"  Woe  is  me  !  woe,  Duka  I— voivode  Leka ! 
Dost  equip  thy  good  steed  for  the  battle  ? 
Who  shall  care  about  the  unpractised  loved  one  ?** 
'  To  thy  brother,  and  to  mine,  I  leave  thee.* 
**  Woe !  O  Duka,  woe !  thou  voivode  Iioka  ! 
Thee  away-^and  what  avail  two  brothers  ? 

The  reader  will  probably  think  this  an  ominoas  commencement :  more 

jejune  poetry  was  never  probably  honoured  by  translation.    We  shall  take,  for 

the  next  specimen,  a  longer  piece,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  ^of  having 

attracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Gothe,  who  saw  it,  indeed,  in  a  French 

version,  which  he  rendered  into  German : 

HASSAN  AGA*S  WIFE'S  LAMENT. 

Wbat*s  BO  white  upon  yon  verdant  forest  ? 
Is  it  snow,  or  is  it  swans  assembled  ? 
Were  it  show,  it'  surely  had  been  melted ;    . 
Were  it  swans,  long  since  they  had  departed. 
Lo !  it  is  not  swans,  it  is  not  snow  there : 
'Tis  the  tent  of  Aga,  Hassan  Aga ; 
He  is  lying  there  severely  wounded, 
And  bis  mother  seeks  him,  and  his  sister ; 
But  for  very  shame  his  wife  is  absent. 

When 


Wlwn  the  miiery  of  bis  wounds  was  softoied^ 
Hassan  thus  his  faithful  wife  commanded : 
**  Id  my  house  thou  shalt  abide  no  longer— 
Tliou  ibalt  dwell  no  more  among  my  kindred." 
When  his  wife  had  heard  this  gloomy  language. 
Stiff  she  stood,  and  full  of  bitter  sorrow. 

When  tl^  horses,  stamping,  shook  the  portal; 
Fled  the  fiuthful  wife  of  Hassta  Ag»-. 
Fain  would  throw  her  from  die  castle  window. 
Anxious  two  beloved  daughters  followed. 
Crying  aAer  her  in  tearful  anguish— 
**  These  are  not  our  father  Hassan's  coursers ; 
'Tb  our  uncle  Pintorovich  coming.*** 

Iben  approached  the  wife  of  Hassan  Agn— 
Threw  her  arms,  in  misery,  round  her  brother— 
**  See  the  sorrow,  brother,  of  thy  sister : 
He  would  tear  me  from  my  helpless  children.** 

He  was  silent— but  from  out  his  pocket, 
Safidy  wrapped  in  silk  of  deepest  scarlet. 
Letters  of  divorce  he  drew,  aiid  bid  her 
Seek  egain  her  mother's  ancient  dwelling— 
Fkiee  to  win  andlree  to  wed  another. 

When  she  saw  the  letter  of  diroroement^ 
Kisses  on  her  jnoung  boy's  forehead,  kisses 
On  her  girls*  red  cheeks  she  pressed— (he  nursling— 
For  there  was  a  nursling  in  the  cradle- 
Could  she  tear  her,  wretched,  Beom  her  inlknt? 
But  her  brother  seised  her  hand,  and  led  her— 
Led  her  swifUy  to  the  agile  courser  ; 
And  he  hastened  with  the  soirowing  woouua 
To  the  ancient  jiwelling  of  her  fathers. 

Short  the  time  was«— not  seven  days  had  glided-^ 
Short  indeed  the  time^and  many  a  noUe 
Had  our  lady — though  in  widow's  garmcnti 
Had  our  lady  asked  in  holy  marriage. 

And  the  noblest  was  Imoski's  Cadi ; 
And  our  lady,  weeping,  prayed  her  biodier : 
**  I  exhort  tfaee^  on  thy  life  exhort  thee, 
Give  me  not,  oh,  give  me  not  in  marriage ! 
For  the  sight  of  my  poor  orphan*d  children 
Sure  would  break  the  i^^irit  of  thy  sister  !'* 

Little  cared  her  brother  for  her  sorrows ; 

He  had  swam  she  should  cqM»use  the  Cadi. 

But  his  sister  prayed  him  thus  unceasing  • 

^<  Send  at  least  one  letter,  O  my  bffoHier ! 

With  this  Isi^uage  to  Imoski's  Cadi : 

'  Friendly  greetings  speeds  the  youthful  woman ; 

But  entreats  thee,  by  these  words  entreats  thee^ 

When  the  Atatei  •  shall  conduct  thee  hither. 

Thou  a  long  and  flowing  veil  wilt  bring  me^ 

That,  in  passing  Hassan's  lonely  dwelling, 

I  may  hide  me  £rom  my  hapless  orphans.*  " 

Hmidly 
*  Condoctois  of  the  marrisfe  fesUval. 
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Hardly  tod  the  Cw!f  read  the  letter. 
Than  be  g^er'd  hie  Suatec  together, 
Armed  bhnself,  and  hastened  tVarde  the  lad j. 
Home  to  bring  her  at  hn  bridal  treasure. 

Happily  he  reached  the  princely  dwelling, 
Happily  were  all  returning  homeward, 
When  t*waid  Hassan's  bouse  they  were  approaching-. 
Her  two  daughters  saW  her  from  the  window, 
Her  two  sons  rushed  on  her  from  the  portal :] 
And  they  cried,  <<  Come  hither !  O  come  hither ! 
Take  thy  night's  repast  with  thine  own  children  !" 

Sorrowfully  Hassan's  consort  heard  them ; 
To  the  Sarisrat  she  thus  addressed  her : 
**  let  the  Sbates  stay,  and  let  the  horsea 
Tarry  bare  at  tiiu  bdoved  portal. 
While  I  make  a  present  to  the  children.'* 

As  they  stopped  at  the  beloved  portal, 
Pk«sents  gave  she  nnto  aH  the  children. 
To  the  boys,  hoots  all  with  gold  embroidered  ; 
To  the  girls,  long  and  resplendent  dresses  ; 
And  to  the  poor  baby  in  the  cradle^ 
Ydr  the  time  to  come,  a  little  garment 

Kear  them  sat  their  father,  Hassan  Aga, 
And  he  called  in  sorrow  to  his  children  : 
"  Come  to  me,  poor  children  \  to  your  father ; 
For  your  mother's  breast  is  tiim'd  to  iron. 
Closed  against  you,  hardened  'gainst  all  pity." 

When  these  words  were  heard  by  Hassan's  consort 
On  the  ground  she  fell,  all  pale  and  trembling. 
Till  her  spirit  burst  her  heavy  bosom 
At  the  glances  of  her  orphan  children. 

We  add  another  piece  nvhich  refers  to  the  battle  of  Kossoya,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Lazar,  the  second  Tsar  of  Senria,  by  Sultan  Amurath,  which  is  the 
subject  of  many  melancholy  ballads  amongst  the  Servians.  It  is  exhibited  as 
poetry  in  Mr.  Bowring's  book,  but  we  shall  save  some  space  by  printing  as 
prose: 

FINDING  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  LAZAR. 

When  Lasftr's  head,  from  his  body  severed,  lay  upon  the  battle-field  Koesova,  'twas 
not  found  by  any  of  the  Servians :  but  a  Turkish  boy — a  young  Turk  found  it. 
*Twas  a  Turk, — a  Turk  in  slavery  nurtured ;  but  he  was  the  child  of  Servian  mother ; 
and  thus  spake  the  Turkish  boy  who  found  it :  «  Hear,  ye  Moslems  f  hear,  my  Turkish 
brethren !  this  was  once  the  head  of  high-ranked  Servian  ;•  and,  by  God !  it  were  a 
shame  and  scandal  if  profaned  by  eagles  or  by  ravens,  if  'twere  trod  upon  by  man  or 
couner."  So  he  took  the  head  of  the  holy  emperor,  wmpt  it  carefully  within  his 
mantle,  bore  it  to  a  neighbouring  water-fountain,  and  he  threw  it  in  the  crystal  water. 
There  long  tini^  it  lay,  all  unmolested  :  happy  time !  it  lay  for  forty  summers.  On 
Koesova  lay  the  headless  body ;  but  the  eagles  touched  it  not,  nor  ravens,  nor  the  foot 
of  man,  nor  hoof  of  courser ;  therefore  let  the  God  of  peace  be  worshipped !  Lo !  a 
caravan  of  youthful  travellers,  from  the  city  white,  the  lovely  Skoplja,f  leading  on ; 
both  Grecians  and  Bulgarians  travellers  they,  bound  to  Vidln  and  Nissa :  X  and  they 

make 

*  Ovo/gtana  ItiaoggoipoOara,  thehesd  of  a  Hospodsr  i  man  of  high  rank.    <     t  Scupl,  fai  Macetaria. 
t  ^nAhit  a  laxfefortraai  la  Bulgaria,  on  the  Daaubei    Niaha,  a  large  fortified  dtTon  the  Ssriaa 
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make  tbeir  halting  on  KoasoTa,  on  Koawva  taka  their  meal  aa  wonted ;  and,  when 
thirsty,  ere  the  meal  was  over,  lo !  they  light  the  aplinters  of  the  fir-tree ;  made  a  torch 
to  light  them  as  they  wander,  seeking  all  around  a  water  fountain.  .  Lo !  a  strange  and 
wond'rous  fate  awaits  them !  Swift  they  speed  them  to  the  crystal  water.  Then  eiclaimed 
one  of  the  youthful  travellers — '*  Lo  !  the  moon  is  on  the  waters  shining !"  And  another 
trareller  thus  retorted^-.<<  Brother !  it  is  not  the  moon  that  shinetb."  But  the  third  is 
silent — no  word  utters—turns  him  to  the  east— the  sun*s  uprising — then  he  speaks,  and 
pmys  to  God  the  righteous ;  prays  to  God  and  to  the  holy  Nicholas — "  Help  me,  God  ! 
and  thou,  O  father  Nicholas !"  and  he  sought  again  the  fountain-water ;  drew  the  holy 
head  from  out  the  water — holy  head  of  holy  Servian  monarch ;  threw  it  on  the  verdant 
turf,  and  pouring  water,  swiftly  filled  the  travelling  vessel.  Hiey  had  quenched  thdr 
thirst,  and  all  were  seated — seated  round  the  head,  and  looked  about  them.  On  the  verdant 
turf  it  lies  no  longer ;  o'er  the  field  the  head  is  slowly  moving— holy  head  seeks  out  the 
holy  body ;  joins  it,  where  that  body  lay  untainted.  When  the  dawning  of  the  mom 
had  broken,  to  the  aged  priests  the  youths  reported^to  the  aged  priests,  the  wond'rous 
story.  Lo!  a  crowd  of  priests  are  hastening  thither— crowds  of  ancient  priests — above 
three  hundred,  and  twelve  high  and  dignified  archbishops,  and  four  patriarchs,  the 
most  exalted :  him  of  Pechki,*  and  the  Tzarigrader  f  of  Jerusalem,  and  Vassiljenski. 
All  were  habited  in  priestly  vestments ;  camilanks  their  holy  heads  enshrouded ;  >n 
their  hands  they  held  old  sacred  writings — and  they  poured  their  fervent  prayers  to 
heaven,  and  performed  their  holiest  solemn  vigils  through  three  days,  and  through  three 
nights  of  darkness  ;  nor  for  rest  they  stopped,  nor  for  refreshment,  nor  for  sleep,  nor 
any  interruption :  and  they  asked  the  holy  dead,  unceasing,  where  his  grave  should  be 
—his  corpse  be  buried ;  io  Opovo,  or  in  Krushedoli,  or  io  JAssak,  or  in  Beshenovi, 
or  Hacovatz,  or  in  Shisatovats,  or  in  Jivski,  or  in  Kureidini,^  or  in  distant  Macedonts 
rather.  But  Laser  will  choose  no  foreign  cloister ;  he  will  lie  among  his  own  loved 
kmdred,  in  his  own,  his  beauteous  Bavanitza,§  on  the  mountain  forest,  broad  Kushiya, 
in  the  convent  he  himself  erected  ;  in  his  days  of  life  and  youthful  glory,  he  erected 
for  his  soul's  salvaticm ;  with  his  bread  and  with  his  gold  he  raised  it ;  not  with  tears 
nor  wealth  from  poor  men  wrested. 

We  must  own  that  these  narratiye  poems  afibrd  us  but  a  very  poor  idea  of 
the  literature  in  which  they  are  found.  The  lyrical  pieces  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  are  of  a  dififerent  character ;  but  here  we  have  the  confession  of  the 
translator  militating  against  the  reputation  of  the  original.  **  In  the  lyrical 
pieces,"  says  Mr.  Bowring,  **  I  have  allowed  myself  some  latitude  of  expires- 
sion."  If  we  needed  a  proof  of-  the  effect  produced  upon  this  meagre  t>oetry  by 
a  little  ^  latitude  of  expression,"  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  contrast  which 
Mr.  Bowring  has  pointed  out  between  his  own  faithful  translation  of  some 
lines  on  ^  Ajkuna's  Marriage "  (p.  1S8),  and  the  embellished  version  of  the 
same  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterfy  Review:  The  following  seems,  not  meirely 
from  its  smoothness  but  its  point,  to  belong  to  a  different  nation  from  the 
foregoing : 

HEROES  SERVED. 

Upon  the  silent  Danube's  shore. 

When  ev*ning  wastes,  'tis  sweet  to  see 
(Their  golden  wine  cups  flowing  o'er)  ; 

Our  heroes  in  tlieir  revelry. 

A  youthful 

•  Ipek,  a  dty  hi  Albania. 

t  Tsurlgrader,  Zaiigrad.  the  dty  of  the  Tsar— CoMtsBtinople.  The  firar  Oreeki  patriarchs  ar;, 
thoie  of  Constantinople,  JeniMlem,  Antloch,  and  Alexandria.  Ipak  (la  Ssrrls)  was  the  fifth  pa- 
triarchate* though  the  flnt  la  the  eyes  of  the  Servians.  Vaaalkmkl  It  no  other  than  Comtantlaople 
(Tseieniki)*  though  oooatantly  oonfounded  by  the  uninstructed. 

%  All  theie  are  Servian  oooventa.  Knuhedol  was  founded  In  1500,  by  Bishop  Mazimos  Braakovics. 
and  is  cdebnted  hi  many  Servian  legendi.    It  la  tanoua  for  Its  ooDection  of  reUques. 

f  A  ranowacd  oonvcat  built  by  the  Tsv  I^asar,  on  the  ReMava.  It  wss  deatroyed  by  the  Tories  hi 
14as. 
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A  yootliftil  bMuty  poiin  the  wine. 

And  Mcb  will  fMgt  m  cup  to  her; 
And  each  of  charms  that  leem  divine 

Would  hm  become  a  wonhippcr. 

**  Nay !  heroes,  nay  !'*  the  vii^o  cnedy 

**  My  service— not  my  lore— I  gife: 
For  one  alone — for  none  beside : 

For  one  alone  I  love  and  live/' 

JSyen  the  lyrical  pieces,  however,  with  all  the  advantages  they  derive  fron 
Mr.  Bowring's  skill,  and  it  is  not  small,  offer  few  attractions. 

We  confess  that  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  **  singolar  beauty"  which 
G6the  discovered  in  the  Servian  amatory  poetry,  and  the  **  passionate^  over* 
flowing,  and  contented  affection,'*  it  is  said  to  breathe ;  its  **  shrewdness  and 
spirit,"  its  **  marvellous  sagacity,"  its  **  vigour  and  energy,"  its  **  sympathies 
and  sensibilities,"  its  **  poetical  imagery  and  imaginative  beauty,"  have  equally 
escaped  our  diligent  search.  We  have  been  able  to  find  no  distinct  or  intelligi- 
ble **  picture  of  Servian  life  and  manners  "  in  the  ballads  translated  by  Blr. 
Bowring;  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  another  person  than  Gothe  of 
spiteful  irony  and  sarcasm  who  should  assert  that  these  poems  displayed 
**  every  thing  which  gives  to  passion  the  force  of  truth,  and  to  external  /scenery 
the  character  of  reality." 

We  should  lament  the  waste  of  talents  upon  such  unprofitaUe  employ* 
aent  as  that  of  translating  ballads  without  pretensions  to  be  known  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  original  language,  but  that  we  feel  a  becoming  (Mstrust  of  our 
own  judgment,  which  it  would  be  arrogant  to  oppose,  upon  a  question  like 
this,  to  the  authority  of  Gothe  and  Mr.  Bowring.  We  have  observed,  more- 
over, in  a  foreign  journal,  a  review  of  Talvi's  collection  of  Servian  ballads, 
translated  into  German  by  a  lady  named  Jacob  (of  whom  and  of  whose  transla- 
tioa  Mr.  Bowrmg  speaks  with  commendation),  wherein  tfae  writer  expresses 
himself  in  terms  of  warm  admiration  respecting  the  merits  of  Servian  poetry^ 
Referring  to  the  collection  made  by  Vuk,  which  has  furnished  most  of  tfae 
apecimens  in  Mr.  Bowring's  voliune,  he  says,  the  "  songs  of  women,"  or 
lyrical  pieces,  display  warmth,  sentiment,  and  imagination ;  and  the  **  songs 
of  men,"  or  epic  (termed  by  our  translator  narrative)  pieces,  may  be  compared 
with  .the  rhap€Odie$  of  Homer,  if  not  for  elegance  and  grace,  at  least  ior  thefar 
energy  and  simplicity.  **  The  collection,"  he  adds,  **  is  a  real  acquisition 
made  by  Western  literature,  and  which  will  render  the  study  of  the  Slavonian 
dialects  more  general  than  it  has  been :  these  vigorous  accents  of  simple  and 
majestic  nature  often  strike  us  with  irresbtible  force,  and  impress  us  with  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  their  ideas." 

It  is,  perhaps,  our  own  fiinlt  that  we  are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Servian 
minstrelsy. 


18e7.]  {    CHS    ) 

THE  BRITISH  TERRITORIES  IN  THE  DECCAN. 

At  tbe  terroioation  of  the  Mahratta  war,  the  conquered  territories  m  the 
Deccan  were  placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  (the  present  governor  of  Bombay)  as  commissioner.  This  gentle- 
man took  the  earliest  steps  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  such  improvements  in  its  adminis- 
tration as  circumstances  required.  The  results  of  his  own  observation,  and 
the  ample  information  derived  from  the  civil  and  military  officers  in'  charge  of 
districts,  or  otherwise  associated  with  the  commissioner  in  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  were* digested  by  Mr. Elphinstone  into  a  comprehensive  and 
voluminous  report  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  the  governor-general.  A 
copy  of  this  document,  dated  25th  October  1819,  forms  one  of  the  valuable 
papers  composing  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ^  Selections  from  the  Records  at 
the  East-India  House,"  just  printed  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
authenticity  which  the  facts  acquire  from  the  high  character  and  known  talents, 
as  well  as  the  official  station  and  facilities,  of  the  writer  of  the  report,  has 
induced  us  to  prepare  an  epitome  of  it,*  under  the  impression  that  informa- 
tion thus  vouched,  regarding  a  portion  of  British  India  generally  but  little 
known,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting.  ' 

Mr.  Elphinstone  commences  his'  report  with  a  description  of  the  country, 
which  necessarily  includes  some  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  British 
Government.  The  possessors  of  independent  territory  are  tbe  Rajahs  of 
Sattara  and  Colapore,  the  Nizam,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of  Berar  and 
the  Guicowar.  The  lands  held  by  dependent  chiefs  belong  to  Angria,  the 
Punt  Suchem,  the  Prittee  Nedhee,  the  Putwardhuns,  and  other  jagheerdars. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  British  portions  are  roughly  estimated  at  50,000 
square  miles ;  and  the  population,  excluding  the  detached  territories  beyond 
the  Nizam*s  frontiers,  is  conjectured  at  four  millions. 

The  grand  geographical  feature  of  this  tract,  is  the  chain  of  ghauts  which 
run  along  the  western  boundary  for  its  whole  length ;  between  this  range  and 
the  sea  lies  the  Concan,  now  under  Bombay.  It  extends  from  forty  to  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  includes  many  fertile  places,  producing  abundance  of  rice^ 
but  in  general  is  very  rough,  and  much  crossed  by  steep  and  rocky  hills.  To- 
wards the  ghauts  the  country  is  in  most  places-  extremely  strong,  divided  by 
hills,  intersected  by  ravines,  and  covered  with  thick  forest ;  the  range  itself 
is  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  high,  extremely  abrupt  and  inaccessible  on 
the  west.  The  passes  are  numerous  but  steep,  and  very  seldom  passable  for 
carriages.  The  table-land  on  the  east  is  nearly  as  high  as  many  parts  of  the 
ridge  of  the  ghauts,  but  in  general  the  hills  rise  above  it,  to  the  height  of 
from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  table-land  is  for  a  considerable 
distance  rendered  very  strong  by  numerous  spurs  issuing  from  the  range, 
among  which  are  deep  winding  rugged  valleys,  often  filled  with  thick  jungle. 
Further  east,  the  branches  from  the  ghauts  become  less  frequent,  and  the 
country  becomes  more  level  till  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nizam's  frontier, 
where  it  is  an  open  pldn. 

The  northern  part  of  the  chun  of  ghauts  and  the  country  at  its  base  is 
inhabited  by  Bheels;  that  part  to  tbe  south  of  Baugland  and  the  country  at 
its  base  as  far  south  as  Bassien  is  inhabited  by  Coolies,  a  tribe  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  former,  but  more  civilized  and  less  predatory.    The  Bheels 

possess 

•  Tht  i«port,  witk  the  rtpUa,  ace.  »ppcnd«l  to  It,  occupiM  ITOlblio  pagw. 
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possess  the  eastern  part  of  the  range,  and  all  the  branches  that  run  out  from 
it  towards  the  east,  as  far  south  as  Poona ;  they  even  spread  over  the  plaios 
to  the  easty  especially  north  of  the  Godavery,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Wurda.  On  the  north  they  extend  beyond  the  Taptee  and  Nerbudda. 
Both  the  Bheels  and  the  Coolies  are  numerous  in  Guzerat.  South  of  Poona, 
the  Bheels  are  succeeded  by  the  Ramoosees,  a  more  civilized  and  subdued 
tribe,  but  with  the  same  thievish  habits  as  the  Bheels ;  they  have  no  language 
of  their  own,  are  more  mixed  with  the  people,  and  resemble  the  Mahrattas  in 
dress  and  manners,  whereas  the  Bheels  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  language,  manners,  and  appearance.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Elphinstone  r^ 
marks  that,  although  they  live  quietly  in  the  open  country,  they  resume  their 
wild  and  predatory  character  whenever  they  are  settled  in  a  part  that  is  strongs 
either  from  hills  or  jungle.  The  Ramoosees  do  not  extend  further  south 
than  Colapore,  or  further  east  than  the  line  of  Bejapoor. 

The  districts  in  Nemaur,  which  are  small  and  of  little  value,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone recommends  to  be  exchanged  for  some  other  territory:  our  most 
northern  district  would  then  be  Candeish.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Sautpoora  range,  and  on  the  south  by  that  in  which  are  the  fort 
of  Chandore  and  the  ghaut  of  Adjunta :  on  the  south-west  by  the  range  of 
Syadree,  commonly  called  the  Ghauts,  at  the  termination  of  which,  sooth  of 
the  Taptee,  is  the  hilly  tract  of  Baugland.  The  plfun  of  Candeish  descends 
towards  the  Taptee  from  the  hills  on  the  north  and  south  (especially  from  the 
south) ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Scindia's  and  the  Nizam^s  territories  on 
the  plain,  of  Berar ;  and  on  the  west  the  plain  along  the  Taptee  extends^ 
without  interruption,  from  the  hills  to  the  sea :  but  it  is  divided  from  the  rich 
country  about  Surat  by  a  thick  and  extensive  jungle.  Though  interspersed  with 
low  ranges  of  unproductive  hills,  the  bulk  of  the  province  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  it  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  on  many  of  which  expensive 
embankments  have  formerly  been  erected  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some 
parts  of  the  province  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  others  more 
recently  abandoned  convey  a  high  notion  of  their  former  richness  and  pros- 
perity ;  but  the  greater  part  of  Candeish  is  covered  with  thick  jungle,  full  of 
tigers  and  other  wild  beasts,  but  scattered  with  the  ruins  of  former  villages. 
The  districts  north  of  the  Taptee  in  particular,  which  were  formerly  very 
populous  and  yielded  a  large  revenue,  are  now  almost  an  uninhabited  forest. 

Candeish  is  low  and  hot.  Gungterry,  which  joins  it  on  the  south,  is  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Taptee,  and  the 
rest  of  the  conquered  territory  (except  the  Concan)  is  on  the  same  table-land. 
From  this  to  the  Kistna,  or  rather  the  Warna  and  Kistna,  is  comprehended  in 
the  districts  of  Admednuggur  and  Poona,  and  the  Rajah  of  Sattara's  territ<N'y. 
The  western  half  of  all  this  tract  is  hilly,  the  valleys  rich  and  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  country  diversified  and  beautiful.  Further  east  are  plains,  but  not  alt 
in  the  same  condition.  The  east  of  Gungterry,  though  open  and  fertile,  is 
almost  entirely  uninhabited  since  the  famine  in  1803 ;  the  country  between  that 
and  Ahmednuggur  is  better,  and  the  plains  south  of  Ahmednuggur  are,  for 
many  marches  in  'all  directions,  one  sheet  of  the  richest  cultivation.  I  do  not 
know  the  state  of  the  south-east  of  that  district  towards  Colapore,  bat  I 
imagine  it  is  equally  prosperous.  The  country  beyond  the  Neera  is  in  a  yeiy 
different  state,  thinly  peopled  and  badly  cultivated.  It  is  in  this  tract  that 
most  of  the  horses  in  the  Mahratta  country  are  bred,  and  that  most  of  the 
Silladars  or  military  adtenturers  reside..  The  principal  towns  in  tbePeishwa's 
late  dominions  are  between  Candeish  and  the  Kistna,  but  none  of  them  are 

considerable. 
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cooaiderable.  Poona  may  be  reckoned  to  contain  about  a  hundred  and  ten 
thouaand  inhaKntants,  having  lost  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth  since  the  removal  of 
Bajee.Rao  with  his  court  and  army.  Nassick  does  not  contain  more  than  a 
fourth  of  this  number.  Punderpoor  is  still  smaller  than  Nassick,  and  the  rest 
all  much  smaller  than  Punderpoor.  Ahmednuggur,  however,  must  be  ex- 
cepted, which  is  reckoned  to  contain  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

This  tract  is  the  oldest  possession  of  the  Mahratta  Government:  its  in- 
habitants are  by  far  the  most  decidedly  Mahratta.  The  character  of  this 
people  is  thus  depicted.  The  Brahmins,  who  have  long  conducted  all  the 
business  of  the  country,  are  intriguing,  lying,  corrupt,  licentious,  and  un- 
principled; when  in  power,  unfeeling  and  systematically  oppressive;  at 
present,  generally  discontented,  and  restrained  by  fear  alone  from  treachery 
and  treason.  They  are  superstitious  and  narrow  in  their  attachment  to  their 
caste  to  an  unexampled  degree;  but  they  are  mild,  patient,  intelligent, and  even 
liberal  and  enlightened  on  many  subjects;  though  regardless  of  sufferings  of 
which  they  are  indirectly  the  cause,  they  are  naturally  very  averse  to  cruelty 
and  bloodshed.  Many  instances  of  exception  occur  of  course,  and  the  opinions 
of  some  may  be  relied  on  as  sound  and  candid ;  but  they  are  generally  supple 
and  insincere* 

The  Mahratta  chiefs,  whilst  in  power,  are  generally  cosrse,  ignorant,  ra- 
pacious, and  oppressive.  Those  settled  in  the  country,  however,  are  of  a 
better  character,  being  sober,  industrious,  and  encouragers  of  agriculture. 

The  soldiery  so  much  resemble  the  chiefs,  that  individuals  of  the  two  classes 
might  change  places  without  any  striking  impropriety.  The  chiefs,  of  course, 
are  more  vicious,  and  probably  more  intelligent.  The  Mahratta  soldiery  love 
war,  as  afibrding  opportunities  for  rapine  in  an  enen^y's  country,  and  maraud- 
ing in  a  friend's.  In  battle  they  seem  always  to  have  been  the  same  dastardly 
race:  but  they  are  active,  hardy,  vigilant,  patient  of  fatigue  and  privations, 
and  though  timid  in  action,  they  shew  great  boldness  and  enterprize  in  their 
incursions  into  distant  countries ;  and  on  all  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  their  horses,  though  little  or  none  in  their  swords. 
Their  plan  in  a  campaign  is  to  avoid  general  engagements,  to  ravage  their 
enemy's  country,  and  to  cut  up  convoys  and  detachments ;  in  an.  action  it  is 
to  disperse  when  attacked,  and  to  return  to  the  charge  when  the  enemy  has 
broken,  to  plunder;  by  these  means  they  are  enabled  to  prevail  against  better 
troops  than  themselves.  In  all  of  these  people  we,  of  course,  have  mortal 
enemies,  and  might  have  formidable  opponents :  they  have  been  ruined  by  their 
regular  armies  and  equipments,  by  their  fears  of  losing  their  wealth  and  their 
territories,  arfd  by  some  approaches  to  a  regular  government  amongst  their 
ehiefe ;  but  if  they  were  once  reduced  to  desperation,  and  were  again  the 
same  lawless  freebooters  that  they  were  in  the  banning  of  their  career,  they 
might  not  only  occasion  a  long  and  expensive  struggle,  but  might  be  the  most 
dangerous  opponents  that  Asia  could  produce  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
Europe.  The  Mahratta  peasantry  have  some  pride  in  the  triumphs  of  their 
nation,  and  some  ambition  to  partake  in  its  military  exploits ;  but  although 
circumstances  might  turn  them  into  soldiers  or  robbers,  at  present  their  habits 
■re  decidedly  peaceful :  they  are  sober,  frugal,  industrious,  mild,  and  ino^n- 
sive  to  every  body,  and  among  themselves  neither  dishonest  nor.  insincere. 
The  faults  of  their  government  have,  however,  created  the  corresponding 
▼ices  in  them ;  its  oppression  and  extortion  have  taught  them  dissimulation, 
mendacity,  and  fraud;  and  the  insecurity  of  property  has  rendered  them  so 
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cwelen  o£  ibe  fatax^  as  to  krish  on  b  marriage^  or  other  cereBODy,  tlic 
aaviogs  of  years  of  parsimony.  The  first  class  of  these  vices,  though  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  in  their  dealings .  with  Government,  is  more  con- 
spicuous among  the  Patells  and  others  who  are  most  brought  into  contact  with 
their  rulers ;  and  the  effects  of  the  second  are  felt  in  the  debts  and  emfamraas- 
ments  in  which  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  population  is  plunged. 

It  may  be  observed  in  conclusion,  that  the  military  Brahmins  combine  part 
of  the  character  of  Mahratta  soldiers  with  that  of  their  own  caste,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  Mahratta  soldiery,  in  like  manner,  runs  into  that  of  the 
eultivator.  Taking  the  whole  as  a  nation,  they  will  be  found  to  be  inferior 
to  their  llahonraiedan  neighbours  in  knowledge  and  civilisation,  in  sjMrit,  in 
generosity,  and  perhaps  in  courage ;  but  less  tainted  with  pride,,  insolence, 
tyranny,  effeminacy,  and  debauchery;  less  violent,  less  bigoted,  and  (except 
while  in  armies  on  foreign  service)  more  peaceable^  mild,  and  humane. 

The  country  south  of  the  Kistna,  or,  as  the  Blahrattas  call  it,  theCamatic^ 
has  few  hills  and  places  incapable  of  cultivation,  except  in  the  immediate 
noghbouriiood  of  the  Ghauts :  a  large  portion  of  it  is,  however,  uncultivated. 
It  oottsbts  of  extensive  plains  of  black  or  cotton  ground.  There  are  no  laq^ 
towns  in  this  part ;  lloMy  is  the  largest,  which  has  been  estimated  at  15,000 
souls.  Belgaum  and  Shahpoor,  which  are  contiguous,  may  amount  together 
to  14,000 ;  no  other  town  in  this  district  contains  more  than  5,000. 

Both  this  division  and  Beejapoor  are  inhabited  by  Canarese,  who  retain  their 
own  language  and  manners.  The  Mahrattas  (consisting  of  soldiers  and  Brahmins) 
are  reckoned  to  constitute  no  more  than  one-eighth  or  one»tenth  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Canarese  are  described  as  resembling  their  countrymen  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  biit  more  honest,  manly,  and  courageous,  thougli  less  mild, 
hospitable,  and  humane:  both  are  eiqually  industrious  and  frugal.  The  people 
of  the  Camatic  have  always  been  considered  by  the  Mahrattas  as  turbulent 
and  disaffected;  they  seem  now  perfectly  quiet  and  weU-disposed.  The 
general  use  of  Shait  Snnneedees,  or  landed  militia,  so  common  in  Mysore^  is 
only  foond  in  this  part  of  the  conquered  territory. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  next  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Mahrattas,  which 
affords  such  a  succinct  view  of  the  sub|ect,  that  we  subjoin  it  nearly  in  his 
own  words. 

The  Mahratta  language  and  nation  extend  from  the  Sautpoora  mountains 
nearly  to  the  Kistna,  and  from  the  sea  on  die  west  to  a  waving  frontier 
6n  the  east,  which  may  be  tolerably  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  Goa 
to  the  Wurda,  near  Cbanda,  and  thence  along  that  rivel*  to  the  Sautpoora 
mountains.  The  whole  of  the  territory  was  probably  under  a  Mahratta  fcing^ 
who  resided  at  Deeogfauree,  now  Dowlatabad ;  but  this  empire  was  subverted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  ■  Mahommedans,  and  re- 
mained under  various  dynasties  of  that  religion  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  greater  part  was  delivered  by  Sewajee  and  his  soccessors. 
The  eastern  part  still  remains  under  the  Moguls. 

The  grandfather  of  Sewajee  was  of  vefy  humble  origin,  but  his  father  had 
attained  a  considerable  rank  under  the  kingdom  of  Beejapoor,  hkd  been  en« 
trusted  with  a  government,  and  profiling  by  the  weakness  cf  the  king's  power, 
had  rendered  himself  nearly  independent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Beejapoor 
dominions.  The  same  weakness  encouraged  Sewajee  4o  rebel  and  plunder  the 
country;  and  he  wlw  enabled,  by  the  increasing  confusions  in  the  Deccan,  to 
found  a  sort  of  government^  which  the  desultory  operatio96  of  Aurengaebe,  dis- 
tracted by  fab  numerousand  simultaoeouf  foreign  wars,  aOowed  him  time  to  coo* 

soiidate. 
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floHdiKte.  His  ^ebdiion  began  abcAit  1646;  he  declared  himself  iodependefit 
'in  1674,  and  at  bis  death,  aboat  1682,  he  was  possessed  of  great  part  of  the 
Concan ;  the  rest  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Moguls  of  Surat,  or  in  those  of 
ihe  PortHgnese,  or  held  for  the  Beejapoor  goverriment  by  the  Siddies  or 
Abysflllnians  of  Oingera.  He  seems  also  to  have  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Uoe  of  ghauts,  and  to  havb  shared  with  the  Maboniraedans  the  tract  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  those  moimtuns,  as  far  north  as  Poona,  and  as  for 
south  as  Colaporte. 

Most  of  these  possessions  were  wrested  from  his  son,  who  was  reduced 
to  the  hills  and  part  of  the  Concan,  when  Aurengzebe  was  drawn  off  to  the 
subversion  of  the  monarchies  of  Oolconda  and  Beejapoor.  The  couTulsions 
occasioned  by  the  extinction  of  those  states  completely  unsettled  the  country, 
and  threw  a  large  portion  of  the  armies,  which  had  hitherto  mmntained  tran- 
quillity, into  the  scale  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  whom  the  Zemindars  throughout 
the  Deccan  also  appear  to  have  been  inclined.  The  consequence  was,  that 
although  on  the  execution  of  Sumbajee,  the  son  of  Sewajee,  in  1689,  his  son 
and  hdr,  Sahoojee,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moguls,  and  his  younger  bro- 
ther. Raja  Ram,  who  succeeded  him,  was  shut  up  in  the  fort  of  Gingee,  south 
of  Arcot,  so  that,  for  several  years,  the  Mahrattas  had  no  efficient  head,  yet 
they  were  able  under  difierent  leaders  to  withstand,  and  at  length  to  deride^ 
the  efforts  of  the  Moguls,  which  were  enfeebled  by  the  fiictions^of  the  generals 
and  the  declining  age  of  the  emperor,  till  the  year  17^>  when  the  death  of 
Aurengzebe,  and  the  contests  among  his  successors,  set  them  free  from  all 
danger  on  the  part  of  the  Moguls.  The  chiefs  left  in  charge  of  the  Deccan 
first  faintly  opposed,  and  then  conciliated,  the  Mahrattas.  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded about  1710,  by  which  they  yielded  the  choute;  and  this,  or  the  con- 
firmation of  the  agreement,  together  with  a  formal  grant  of  their  territorial 
possessions  by  the  emperor  in  1719,  may  be  considered  as  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Mahratta  Government,  afler  a  struggle  of  at  least  sixty  years. 

During  the  period  between  the  death  of  Aiu'engzebe  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  choute,  &c.  a  great  revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Mahrattas. 
Sahoo  Raja,  son  of  Sumbajee,  was  released  in  1 708,  but  on  his  return  to  the 
Deccan  he  found  himself  opposed  by  his  cousin  Sewajee,  son  of  Raja  Ram. 
This  prince  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1700,  but  being  either 
▼ery  weak,  or  entirely  deranged  in  his  intellects,  his  affiurs  were  conducted  by 
his  mother,  Tarow  Bye.  Sahoo  Raja  was  enabled,  chiefly  by  the  good  con- 
duct  of  his  minister,  Ballajee  Wisswanant,  to  gain  over  Canojee  Angria,  the 
chief  support  of  his  rival's  cause,  and  to  seat  himself  on  the  Mahratta  mns^ 
nud.  He  immediately  appointed  Ballajee  to  the  office  of  Pdshwa,  which  had 
before  belonged  to  the  family  of  Pinglia,  but  was  forfeited  by  its  possessor's 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  Jarow  Bye.  Sahoo  Raja  being  incapadtated  by  his 
mental  imbecility  from  exercising  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested, 
the  entire  administration  devolved  on  Ballajee  Wisswanaut. 

At  the  time  of  the  confirmation  of  the  choute,  although  the  Mahrattas 
had  numerous  claims  over  several  of  the  provinces  possessed  by  the  MognlSi 
their  actual  territory  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  the  narrow 
Kmits  to  which  it  had  reached  under  Sewajee.  The  Mogul's  grant,  confirming 
their  possessions,  enumefates  the  districts,  by  which  it  appears  that  they  ex* 
tended  in  the  Concan  from  the  Goa  territory  tb  a  point  considerably  to  the 
south  of  Demaun;  while  above  .the  ghauts  they  only  reached  from  the  Gat- 
punba  to  the  river  Kookree,  forty  miles  north  of  Poona.  The  greatest  length 
ton  the  sea-coast)  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  (from 
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Hutnee  and  Panderpoor  to  the  sea)  one  handred  and  forty;  but  this  breaddi 
is  only  found  to  the  south  of  Poona;  north  of  that  city  die  breadtfi  does  not 
exceed  seventy  miles. 

It  was  long  before  the  Mahrattas  obtained  possesdon  of  the  country  hi 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  first  conquests ;  the  forts  of  Joonere 
and  Ahmednuggur,  the  first  within  forty,  and  the  othier  within  dgfaty  miles  of 
Poona,  were  not  reduced  until  within  the  last  sixty  years,  long  after  the 
Mahrattas  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Malwa  and  Guzeirat,  and  had 
plundered  up  to  the  gates  of  Agra.  Candeish  was  not  subdued  until  within 
these  sixty  years,  nor  the  Carnatic  until  a  still  later  period.  The  cause  of 
this  inconsistency  was  the  close  connexion  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam- 
oOl-Moolk,  who  was  glad  to  encourage  them  as  the  means  of  weakening  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  Delhi;  while  they,  with  their  usual  policy,  were 
pleased  to  disunite  their  enemies  and  attack  them  one  by  one.  To  this  con- 
nexion also  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  that  a  third  of  the  Mahratta  nation  should 
have  been  left  to  this  day  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moguls. 

Ballajee  Wisswanaut,  dying  in  17^0,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajee  Rao 
BelalL  This  chief,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  activity  and  abilities, 
took  full  advantage  of  the  weakness,  the  distraction,  and  the  mutual  jealousy 
and  treachery  of  the  Moguls.  He  overran  all  Malwa,  and  had  entirely  re- 
duced it  some  time  about  the  year  1735 ;  while  the  troops  of  the  Senaputtee, 
another  great  general  of  Sahoo  Raja,  had  made  similar  progress  in  Guzerat. 
The  rivalry  of  these  generals  renewed  the  domestic  distractions  of  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  but  Bajee  Rao  finally  overcame  the  Senaputtee,  as  Nana  Sahib  subse- 
quently did  his  powerful  servant  the  Guicowar  in  1750,  when  he  compelled 
the  latter  to  submit  implicitly  to  liis  authority,  and  to  tnake  over  half  of 
Guzerat  to  his  officers.  Bajee  Rao  died  in  17^1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ballajee  Rao,  commonly  called  Nana  Sabib. 

This  prince  was  the  first  of  the  Peishwas  who  openly  exercised  the  sove- 
reign authority  on  the  Raja's  behalf.  His  two  predecessors  had  always 
affected  to  act  under  the  orders  of  that  prince,  but  Raja  Sahoo  dying  in 
•1749,  it  was  alleged  by  the  Pdsbwa  that  he  had  formally  invested  him  with 
the  sovereignty  of  his  dominions,  on  condition  of  his  keeping  up  the  name  of 
the  Raja's  descendants.  I  may  here  remark,  that  it  appkirs  more  dian 
doubtful  whether  the  Rajas  of  Sattara  ever  pretended  to  possess  absolute 
aoverieignty,  or  to  hold  their  territories  otherwise  than  as  vassals  either  of 
Beejapoor  or  Delhi.  Nana  Sahib  was  an  inactive  prince,  and  intrusted  his 
internal  government  to  his  cousin  Saddai^ew  Rao  Bhow,  and  the  command 
of  his  armies  to  bis  brother  Ragoonath  Rao,  the'  father  of  the  late  Peishwa. 
A  temporary  exchange  of  these  functions  occasioned  the  defeat  and  fiill  of 
the  Bhow  at  Paniput,  and  the  death  of  Ballajee,  who  never  recovered  the 
shock. 

The  government  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ragoonaith  Rao,  who  detained 
Madhoo  Rao,  the  son  of  Nana  Sahib,  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and  dependence, 
but  who  was  not  long  able  to  resist  the  talents  and  energy  which  that  prince 
early  displayed*  Madhoo  Rao  then  took  the  reins  into  hb  own  hands,  im» 
prisoned  Ragoonath,  and  reigned  for  eleven  years.  Though  at  least  equal  to 
his  predecessor  as  a  general,  Madhoo  Rao's  chief  praise  arises  from  his  dvil 
igovemment.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  order  into  the  intern^  adminis- 
tration, and  who  shewed  a  sincere  desire  to  protect  his  subjects  from  military 
violence,  and  to  establish  something  like  a  regular  dispensation  of  justice. 

His  death,  which  happened  in  177^>  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder  of 
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his  brother.Narrain  Rao,  the  luorpatioD  of  Ragoonath  Rao,  and  a  long  struggle, 
in  which  the  Eoglish  were  unsuccessful  supporters  of  the  claims  of  that  usurper. 
During  this  disturbed  period,  and  the  thirteen  years  of  comparative  trancjuillity 
which  followed,  Nana  FurnaYees  acted  as  regent  in  the  name  of  the  in&nt  son 
of  the  murdered  Narrain  Rao..  The  territories  in  the  Deccan  were  quiet,  and 
were  governed  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  moderation,  which  aided  the  former 
measures  of  Madhoo  Rao  in  softening  the  predatory  habits  of  •the  Mahrattas ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  great  chiefs  of  Hindostan  began  to  appear  rather  as 
allies  than  as  servants ;  and  although  the  connexion  of  the  Mahrattas  as  a 
confederacy  was  probably  at  its  greatest  height  at  this  period,  3'et  the  seeds  of 
dissolution  which  were  inherent  in  the  nature  of  it,  began  evidently  to  display 
themselves.  A  short  view  of  the  members  of  this  confederacy  will  show  the 
loose  ties  by  which  the  whole  was  held. 

The  state  of  Tanjore  was  scarcely  ever  even  in  alliance  with  Sattara;  that 
founded  by  Morar  Rao  Gorepara,  in  the  north  of  Mysore,  was  in  nearly  the 
same  situation,  and  that  of  Colapore  never  joined  it  in  any  war.  The  con- 
federates must  therefore  be  the  Raja  of  Berar,  the  Guicowar,  Scindia, 
Holkar,  the  Powers,  and  the  chiefs  of  Jhansi  and  Sagur.  The  first  of  these 
powers  was  closely  united  in  interest  with  Poona,  and  had  no  points  of  dis- 
agreement ;  yet  it  was  frequently  at  war  with  the  Poona  state,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  almost  as  much  connected  with  the  Nizam  as  with  it.  The 
Guicowar  was  oppressed  and  subdued,  a  vassal  rather  than  a  confederate.  He 
joined  the  first  power  that  appeared  agidnst  the  Mahrattas  in  his  part  of 
India,  and  has  adhered  to  his  alliance  to  the  last.  The  other  chiefs  were 
subjects  and  servants  of  the  Peishwa,  and  were  themselves  born  and  bred  in 
the  heart  of  the  Mahratta  country,  as  were  the  whole  of  their  national  troops, 
not  one  of  whom  to  this  day,  perhaps,,  was  born  in  their  foreign  conquests* 
Besides  the  ties  of  kindred,  language  and  country,  which  in  most  nations  keep 
up  a  connexion  for  ages,  the  Mahrattas  had  a  strong  interest  in  opposing  their 
common  enemies;  yet  there  is.  perhaps  no  instance  in  which  they  were  all 
engaged  on  one  side  in  a  war,  and  it  is  surprising  that  states  so  circumstanced 
should  be  unable  to  keep  up  a  closer  alliance  for  a  period  little  exceeding  the 
natural  life  of  man.  These  facts  do  not,  however,  shew  that  there  is  not  at 
this  moment  a  confederacy  cemented  by  the  common  country,  common 
interests,  and  common  enmity  to  their  conquerors ;  but  that  there  is  nothing 
particularly  durable  in  the  connexion  to  prevent  its  dissolving  at  no  distant 
period. 

At  the  death  of  Madhoo  Rao  Narram  in  1796,  the  whole  of  the  great 
Mahratta  chiefs,  the  Raja  of  Behar,  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Jagheerdars  of 
the  Deccan,  appeared  at  Poona  for  the  last  time  as  vassals  of  the  empire. 
The  power  and  weight  of  the  minister  was  insufficient  to  control  this  tumul- 
tuous assembly,  and  a  scene  of  factions,  violence  and  intrigue  ensued,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  Bajee  Rao,  the  rightful  heir,  but  the  representative 
of  the  unpopular  and  proscribed  house  of  Ragoonath  Rao,  was  elevated  to 
the  musnud  by  the  military  power  of  Scindia.  He  however  was  for  some  time 
little  more  than  a  pageant  in  the  hands  of  that  prince,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  Scindia  would  soon  imitate  the  example  of  the  Peishwa's  ancestors,  and 
reduce  his  nominal  master  to  the  condition  of  the  Raja  of  Sattara.  It  was 
perhaps  the  dread  of  the  interference  of  the  British  which  prevented  this 
change  of  dynasty,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  increasing  disorders  in 
Sctndia's  own  possessions  obliged  him  to  quit  his  hold  on  the  Peishwa,  and  to 
withdraw  to  Hindoostan.    Bajee  Rao,  now  left  alone,  had  neither  ability  nor 
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inclination  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  turbulent  chiefii  and  nntaioiia 
army ;  he  remaioed  quiet  in  Poona,  while  every  Jagbeerdar  aasunicd  iodepen- 
dence,  and  the  country  was  oTerrun  by  banditti,  formed  from  the  sokBery  that 
were  no  longer  employed  in  the  armies,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital. 
At  length  his  Highness  was  expelled  by  Holkar.  He  returned  supported  by  a 
British  force,  and  from  that  time  b^gan  a  new  order  of  tilings,  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  our  conquest. 

Instead  of  the  extensive,  but  loose  confederacy,  of  which  the  Petshwa  waa 
bead,  which  was  in  a  constant  state  of  fordgn  war  and  internal  disorder,  and 
which  could  only  be  held  together  by  constant  vigilance  and  activity,  as  well  as 
concession  and  management,  the  Peishwa  was  now  to  possess  in  peace  a  small 
compact  territory,  and  as  this  had  formerly  partaken  of  the  loose  government 
of  the  general  mass,  i^  became  the  Peishwa's  object  to  consolidate  his  power, 
and  establish  it  on  such  a  footing  as  would  allow  of  his  governing  with  aa 
much  ease  as  other  eastern  princes. 

Some  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  state  of  things  during  tbo 
governments  of  Madhoo  Rao  and  Nana  Furnavees ;  and  Bajee  Rao  himself 
from  temper  as  much  as  from  policy,  had  already  adopted  the  course  moat  suited 
to  his  situation.  The  head  of  an  unpopular  party,  and  educated  in  a  prison, 
be  had  little  sympathy  with  the  bulk  of  his  nation,  and  little  desire  for  any 
enterprize  in  which  he  might  require  their  assistance.  His  only  wish  waa  to 
gratify  his  love  of  power  and  of  revenge,  without  endangering  his  safety  or 
disturbing  his  ease ;  he  had  therefore  b<^un  his  administration  by  plundoing 
all  the  ministers  connected  with  his  enemy.  Nana  Furnavees  had  seized  on  the 
jagheers  of  his  principal  opponents.  When  the  treaty  of  Bassdn(1803)re* 
lieved  him  from  all  {q>prehension  of  resistance,  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  desire 
for  depressing  the  great  and  degrading  bis  enemies. 

Almost  all  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the  government  of  fats 
predecessors  were  discarded;  the  great  Sirdars  who  held  lands  were  dtherdis* 
possessed  or  kept  at  a  distance,  and  obliged  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his 
will.  No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  old  army ;  the  chiefs  who  had 
commanded  it  were  left  in  want ;  the  court  waa  almost  entirely  composed  of 
new  men,  and  the  few  troops  that  were  retained  were  commanded  by  upstarts 
and  paid  from  the  treasury.. 

A  severe  famine  that  followed  Bajee  Rao*8  restoration,  prevented  the  na» 
tural  effect  of  his  reduction  of  the  military  force;  many  men  perished  and 
more  horses,  and  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  the  owners  of 
land  afforded  a  provision  for  many,  who  had  till  then  maintained  themselves 
by  the  profession  of  arms.  Many  more  went  to  the  camp  of  Scindia,  who  was 
then  exchanging  his  Mussulman  retainers  for  Mahrattaa :  others  found  employ- 
ment with  iioikar  and  the  Raja  of  Berar ;  and  many  probably  joined  the 
hordes  of  Pindarries  which  began  about  this  time  to  be  conspicuous. 
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TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  REGARDING  THE  SUTTEE 

CUSTOM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  AtiaUc  Journal. 

Sir:  As  the  Belf-immolation  of  Hindoo  widows  is  a  subject  which  now 
engages  public  attention,  and  will  soon  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment, perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  and  your  readers  to  be 
furnished  with  the  testimonies  regarding  the  custom  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  which  I  accumulated  in  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation into  the  origin  of  this  barbarous  practice^  Besides  gratifying  curiosity^ 
the  extracts  must  convince  us  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice,  and  will 
afibrd  perhaps  the  best  guide  we  can  expect  to  obtain  of  the  real  motive 
which  led  to  its  institution, — a  fact  of  no  small  importance  to  ascertain  when 
we  are  endeavouring  to  put  it  down,  not  by  coercive  means,  but  by  the  gentle 
expedients  of  argument  and  persuasion. 

Ancient  authors  report  a  number  of  facts  which  prove  that  the  practice  of 
self-immolation  on  a  funeral  pile  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Casaubon,  in 
his  Animadversiones  in  Athenteum,*  enumerates  a  multitude  of  examples  of  this 
species  of  voluntary  sacrifice,  from  Sardanapalus  to  more  recent  cases;  and 
the  authorities  quoted  in  the  note,f  refer  to  others,  in  India  as  well  as  el8&> 
where. 

The  father  of  profane  history,  Herodotus,  speaks  of  a  custom  amongst  the 
iincient  Thracians  which  nearly  resembles  the  Hindoo  ceremony;  and  from 
the  allusion  to  India  in  the  outset  of  his  account,  I  cannot  help  surmising  that 
it  refers  to  an  Indian,  not  a  Thracian  tribe.  He  says  that  the  Thracians,  after 
the  Indians,  are  the  most  considerable  nation;  he  then  states  that  those 
Thracians,  who  are  situated  beyond  the  people  of  Crestona,  have  this  custom  : 
**  Each  has  several  wives.  When  the  husband  dies,  a  great  contest  arises 
amongst  them,  together  with  a  violent  stir  upon  the  subject  amongst  the 
deceased's  friends,  as  to  which  of  the  wives  was  most  beloved  by  him.  She 
who  is  adjudged  to  have  enjoyed  this  honour,  is  adorued  by  the  men  and 
women,  and  sacrificed  by  her  nearest  relation  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband, 
with  whom  she  is  then  buried ;  the  other  wives  considering  this  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  them,  for  they  hold  it  to  be  the  highest  disgrace  to  survive."]; 

Pomponius  Mela  §  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  Thracian  custom,  probably 
from  Herodotus :  and  there  is  a  passage  in  the  fragments  left  by  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus,  which  refers  to  a  law  amongst  the  Getae, — «  iTrtr^u^u  rut  yvteufuc 
ru  eifi^i — ^for  sacrificing  the  wife  on  the  husband's  tomb. 

Taking  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  expressly  mention  the  Hindop 
custom,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  dates,  we  must  begin  with  Cicero, 
who  refers  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  voluntary  cremation  of  the  BrahmioSy  in  the 
following  terms: II 

What  barbarism  -can  be  grsater  or  mora  brutal  than  that  in  India,  where  thoae  who 

art  caCcemed  wise  men  pas«  their  lim  in  nakednees,  and  endure  Caucasian  snows  and 

aevaicat  fhMto  without  complaint  ?     Nay,  when  they  throw  themealTes  into  the  fire  ihey 

burn  without  a  groan.     Ihe  women,  too,  when  their  husbands  die,  contend  amongst 

each  other  which  was  the  moat  beloved  (for  a  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  India); 

and  she  who  triumphs,  ovaqoycd,  proceeds,  attended  by  her  lUends,  to  place  herself 

along 

*  Deipnotoph.  Hb»  xi.  e,  7* 

\  Plut.  in  AU*.   Stialio,  Uh  xs,    iBllaa.  Kor.  HM*  /I6>  ▼•  c.  vL     Clc.  dc  Dio.  r.  83.    VaL  Max.  Ub,  U 
Porphyry*  /<&«  iv,  4ic.  &C.  x  Teiyt*  c,5,  |  Lib.  U.  c  2.  I  Jiuc.  Quatt,  I.  v.  c  5Pf, 
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along  wilh  ber  hiubaad's  body,  upon  the  funeral  pile ;  whilet  they  *  iHio  tn  unsuc- 
oesiful  depert  in  sorrow. 

The  next  author  is  Diodorus  Sicuhui  who  gives  the  fullest  and  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  custom.  He  speaks  of 
it  in  two  places.  In  the  first  f  he  is  relating  an  expedition  of  Alexander 
against  the  Adraste,  a  people  situated,  according  to  Arrian,  on  the  Hydrbostes, 
or  Rauwee,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub.  From  thence  they  reached  the 
region  of  the  CathaySyt  who  also  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Punjaub. 
**  Amongst  this  people,"  the  historian  observes,  ^  there  was  a  law  that 
married  women  should  be  burned  with  their  deceased  husbands.  This  institu- 
tion took  its  rise  amongst  these  barbarians  from  the  crime  of  one  wife,  who 
destroyed  her  husband  by  poison.*'  This  expedition  took  place  in  the  second 
year  of  the  103d  Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  327*  The  following  is  the  other  account 
given  by  Diodorus,  of  the  ceremony,  which  he  characterizes  as  ^  an  unheard-of 
crime,  and  abhorrent  from  Grecian  laws  and  customs."^ 

Ceteus,  the  leader  of  those  (troops)  which  came  from  India,  having  fallen  bravely 
fighting  in  battle,  left  in  the  camp  two  wives,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his 
military  expedition ;  one  of  them  had  been  but  recently  espoused  (n#7c^Mf),  the  other 
had  entered  the  marriage-state  {jnmt»wm^a)  some  years  before.  Both  loved  their  hus- 
band with  extreme  affection.  According  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  Indians,  men  and 
virgins,  who  directed  their  thoughts  towards  marriage,  contracted  that  relation,  not  by 
the  judgment  of  parents,  but  by  mutual  consent ;  and  whereas  in  early  times,  in 
marriages  between  young  people,  it  happened  that  false  opinions  were  formed  of 
each  other,  and  repentance  soon  after  appeared,  many  wives  became  thereby  corrupted, 
and  followed  other  men.  In  the  end,  not  bong  able  to  accomplish  their  oljects  by 
honest  means,  they  took  off  their  husbands  by  poison.  For  such  a  purpose^  this 
country  affords  not  a  few  means,  as  it  produces  many  and  various  plants  ||  of  deadly 
qualities,  some  of  which,  slightly  mingled  in  food  or  drink,  occasion  speedy  death. 
This  wicked  practice  increasing,  and  many  falling  victims  to  it,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  not  serving  to  deter  othen  from  the  commission  of  this  crime,  a  law  was 
passed  that  wives  should  be  burned  with  their  deceased  husbands,  except  such  as  were 
pregnant,  or  who  had  children ;  and  that  any  individual  who  refused  to  comply  with 
this  law,  should  be  compelled  to  remain  a  widow,  and  be  for  ever  excluded  from  all 
rights  and  privileges  whatsoever,  as  guilty  of  impiety.  This  measure  being  adopted, 
it  followed  that  the  abominable  disposition  to  which  the  wives  were  addicted  was  con- 
verted into  an  opposite  feeling.  For,  in  order  to  avoid  that  climax  of  disgrace,  evesy 
wife  being  obliged  to  die,  they  not  only  took  all  possible  care  of  their  husband's  safety 
(which  Indeed  concerned  their  own),  but  emulated  each  other  in  promoting  his  glory 
and  renown.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  law  on  the  present  occasion.  Although  the 
law  required  that  one  wife  only  should  be  burned  with  the  body,  yet  both  tlie  wives  of 
Ceteus  approached  his  bier,  desirous  of  sacrificing  themselves  as  a  tribute  to  his  superior 
virtue.  The  matter  became  a  question  of  dispute  before  the  chiefs.  The  younger  wife 
alleged  that  the  other  was  pregnant,  and  therefore  was  prohibited  from  burning  by  law. 
The  elder  maintained  that,  out  of  regard  to  her  seniority,  she  ought  to  have  the  privilege 
of  burning ;  since  in  other  things,  the  elder  wives  had  more  claim  to  honour  and  re- 
verence than  the  younger.  The  chiefs,  however,  finding  from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  skilled  in  the  obstetric  science,  that  the  elder  wife  was  really  pregnant,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  younger.     Whereat  she  who  had  lost  her  cause  departed  weepings  rending 

the 

•  Acoording  to  the  Jadkious,  sod  indeed  indbpoHshle,  raadiiv  of  BcnUey.  t  lA.  avIL  e.  91. 

t  Tbe  crida  prefer  lUfittim,  here,  to  Kmim^,  whichb  therBsding of  sU the  oopies.    The ftHnv 
sgrees  with  the  text  of  other  authon.    The  name  refen  probably  to  the  Cehatriyas,  or  Ri^poota. 
{  Lib.  xfac  oe.  as,  33. 

The  Datwn  wm  uied  for  nich  purpoMS,  and  it  ia  to  be  iJesred  h  wmetlfflei  lo  employed  at  the 
present  day.    See  Dr.  FlenUng's  Catalogue  of  Indian  Plants.   Ab,  Reg, 
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the  veil  which  covered  tier  head,  and  tearing  her  hair,  as  if  lome  great  caUnnity  had 
been  communicated  to  her.  The  other»  rejoicing  at  her  succesi,  prooeeded  to  the 
funeral  pile^  crowned  by  tfie  females  of  her  household  with  mitres  (jur^).  She  was 
decked  with  other  ornaments,  as  if  for  a  nuptial  festival,  and  was  attended  by  her 
relations  chaunting  a  song  in  praise  of  her  virtue.  As  soon  as  she  reached 
.the  pile,  she  took  the  ornaments  from  her  person,  and  distributed  them  amongst 
her  attendants  and  friends,  as  memorials,  one  would  say,  of  her  af&ction.  Tlie  orna- 
ments consisted  of  a  multitude  of  rings  upon  her  fingers,  set  with  precious  stones  of 
various  colours.  Upon  her  head  was  no  small  number  of  stars  of  gold,  discriminated 
by  means  of  stones  of  all  kinds.  About  her  neck  were  many  gems,  some  small,  and 
the  rest  gradually  increasing  to  a  larger  size.  At  length,  having  embraced  her  family, 
she  was  placed  upon  the  pile  by  her  brother,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
people,  who  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  she  terminated  thus  heroically  her  life. 
Before  the  pile  was  lighted,  the  whole  army,  in  military  array,  marehed  three  times 
round  it*  The  widow  bending  towards  her  husband's  body,  uttered  no  piisillanimoiis 
cry  when  the  flames  began  to  roar ;  which  excited  towards  her  the  pity  of  some  of  the 
spectators,  whilst  others  extolled  her  resolution.  There  were  not  wanting,  however, 
indiriduals  amongst  the  Greeks,  who  condemned  this  custom  as  cruel  and  inhuman.    . 

The  date  of  this  occurrence  is  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad,  or 
B.C.  314.  We  have,  therefore,  in  Uiese  two  instances,  demonstratiye  evidence 
of  the  prevalence,  and  even  antiquity,  of  the  suttee  ceremony  in  India,  more 
-than  2,150  years  ago. 

■    The  next  author  in  rotation  is  Strabo,  who  refers  to  it  incidentally,  in 
speaking  of  the  people  of  India,  in  these  terms  :f 

It  is  related,  moreover,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cathay  (Ka^*»v),  that  man  and  wife 
select  each  other  by  mutual  choice.  Also  that  wives  bum  with  their  deceased  husbands, 
from  this  cause,  namely,  that  the  former,  in  early  times,  fSslling  in  love'With  youngsr 
men,  withdrew  from  their  husbands,  or  took  them  off  by  poison.  Wherefore,  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  poisonings,  this  law  was  passed :  but  neither  the  law  nor  the  custom 
appears  to  me  very  probable  {ht  ^t^tuSt), 

I  may  here  properly  interpose  a  remark,  that  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  neither  Arrian,  Quintus  Curtius,  nor  Pliny,  gives  any  account  of  the 
suttee  rite,  although  the  latter  is  copious  and  absurd  enough  in  his  details  of 
Indian  matters.  Arrian,  indeed,  who  took  his  facts  chiefly  from  Megasthenes, 
the  contemporary  of  Alexander,  tells  us  %  that  it  was  not  his  object  to  des- 
cribe exactly  the  laws  and  insritutions  of  the  Indians,  but  the  historical  events 
of  Alexander's  expedition.  Quintus  Curtius  §  reports  the  practice  of  voluntary 
cremadon  amongst  the  Indian  philosophers ;  and  lEXian  \\  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  self-immolation  of  a  Brahmin  named  Calanus,  in  the  presence 
of  Alexander  and  his  army;  but  nettlier  alludes  to  widow-burnings. 

The  poet  Propertius  celebrates  this  act  of  devotion^  on  the  part  of  Indian 
females,  in  the  following  elegant  verses  :T — 

FeHx  Boistexjuneris  una  maritiSf 

Quos  Aurora  suit  rubra  colorat  equU, 
Namque  ubi  mortiferojacta  es(fax  ultima  Iccto, 

Uxorumpodtit  slat  pia  turba  camis : 
El  certamen  habaU  leti,  qua  viva  tequalur 

Cor^uffum  :  pudoresi,  non  licuisse  morL 
Gaudent  **  vidrices,  etJhmmtBpectorapredtentt 

Imponuntque  suit  ora  perusta  viris* 


In 


•  This  was  a  Greek  custom.    See  Horn.  I/,  yf,  13,  and  Virgil,  Mn.  %l  188.  t  Geogr,  lib.  xv. 

:p  JJb,  vllL  c.  17.  fi  De  Reb.  Oe$t,  Alex.  Hb.  viil.  c.  U.  I  Var.  Hist.  Kb,  v.  c.  vl. 

H  L<5.  UL  A.  xt  Ed.  Burauum.  ST.  xtU.  Ed.  Vulp.  ^  Some  read  Ardent. 
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In  plain  proee :  Btrtern  haftUnds  are  fkvaand  by  this  funeral  law ;  thai  when  they 
die,  ere  the  tor*  is  applied  to  the  latel  pile,  their  wiM,  who  stand  arooad  it  wiili 
disherelledhair,  maintain  a  deadly  contest  for  the  honour  of  accompanying  dieir  hue- 
tmnd;  for  it  is  •  disgrace  not  to  die  with  hhn.  The  enOtingviclor  courts  the  devouring 
fipm^^.  and  expires  with  her  bomlng  cheek  vpon  hor  husbwid'a  corpse. 

Valerius  Maximus  is  the  next  autbor.  In  speaking  of  the  resohrtion  of 
certain  nations,  he  says  :• — 

But  wherefore  should  I  praise  men  as  bravest  in  this  sort  of  courage  ?  The  wives  of 
the  Indians  are  commemorated,  who,  when  several  are  married  to  one  man,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  upon  thear  husband's  death  dispute  and  contend  with  each 
other  which  loyed  him  best  The  victor,  exulting  with  delight,  and  led  by  her  friends 
displaying  cheerftil  countenances,  throws  herself  into  the  flames  of  her  husband,  and 
is  joyfully  consumed  with  him.  The  unsuccessful  candidates  live  oppressed  with  grief 
end  sorrow.  The  boldness  of  the  Ombrians,  the  constancy  of  the  Celtibaritfns,  the 
resolute  wisdom  of  the  Hiradans,  and  the  crafty  prudence  of  the  Lyciana  in  despising 
soxiow,  are  not  comparable  to  this  Indian  sacrifice,  wherein  the  pious  wife  ascends  the 
pile  an  the  face  of  instant  death,  as  if  it  were  a  nuptial  couch. 

Sollnus,  a  writer  of  uncertain  date,  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  century, 
who  professes  to  take  his  facts  from  Megasthenes,  whose  history  was  extant 
in  his  time,  says  f  (so  far  as  his  meaning  is  intelligible),  as  follows : 

Among  these  people  (the  Indians)  several  wives  marry  one  man,  and  in  the  event  of 
bia  death,  tliey  plead  before  grave  judges  their  merit  in  respect  to  him,  and  she  who 
succeeds  in  obtaining  their  judgment,  gains  the  privilege  of  ascending  the  pile  of  her 
huslMind,  and  sacrificing  herself  to  his  manes:  the  other  wives  live  in  obscurity. 

Stobeeus,  a  Greek  Heathen  writer,  whose  date  is  A.  D.  405,  and  who  is 
valued  for  his  faithful  transcripts  from  more  ancient  authors,  has  the  following 
passage  respecting  the  suttee-practice :  j: — 

The  Indians,  when  they  die,  are  burnt  with  one  of  their  wives  whom  they  love 
most.  A  great  contention  takes  place  between  the^women  on  this  account,  and. the 
friends  of  each  incite  her  to  gain  this  distinction. 

.  The  last  writer  I  shall  quote  is  Servius,  the  commentator  on  Vir^,  about 
the  same  date  as  Stobsus^  who  refers  to  the  practice  in  one  of  his  anno- 
tations :§ 

It  was  a  custom  amongst  the  ancients,  as  at  present  in  India,  that  when  a  king  died, 
the  most  prized  of  his  horses  or  slaves,  and  the  most  beloved  of  his  wives,  were  burned 
with  his  body.     Amongst  the  latter  there  was  a  great  contention  for  this  honour. 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  respecting 
the  suttee  ceremony  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  I  have  a  laige  col* 
lection  of  extracts  from  travellers  and  more  recent  authorities;  but  with  these 
I  will  not  trouble  you. 

I  am,  &c. 

T. 

e  LA.  e.  vl.  14. 

f  PofyhUt.  c.  52.  Salxiisslus,  PTin.  Exere.  f.  J.  p.  80.  The  voluminous  oonuMUta  with  which  Sal- 
nutthii  has  smothered  this  author  do  not  always  ducldate  hb  meaning.  In  this  paaisge,  by  resdiog  sad 
supporting  aceendat  instead  of  atemHtg  and  In  nota.  Instead  ot  ^[nota,  be  totally  subverts  the  i 

X  De  Sepulto,  Serm.  122.  i  Ad  JBn,  lib,  V.  U. 
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PROBABLE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  FAtE  OF  LA  PEROUSE. 

A  VEEY  interesting  fact  has  been  announced  at  Calcutta,  namely,  the  dis- 
covery of  some  vestiges  of  the  celebrated  French  circumnavigator.  La 
Pcrouse,  respecting  whose  fate,  subsequently  to  his  departure  from  New 
South  Wales,  no  particulars  have  hitherto  been  learned,  notwithstanding  the 
diligent  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  his  own  government,*  and  by  navigators  of 
other  nations.  The  last  newspapers  from  Calcutta  teem  with  this  subject,  and 
from  their  several  statements  we  extract  the  following  details. 

On  the  4th  September  last  the  Chilian  vessel  St,  Patrick^  commanded  by 
Peter  Dillon,  a  native  of  Ireland,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  originally  from  Val- 
paraiso. Capt.  Dillon  immediately  made  public  the  curious  fact,  that  he  had 
obtained,  at  one  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  several  articles 
which  had  evidently  belonged  to  La  Perouse  or  his  companions,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  those  unfortunate  men  were  now 
alive  and  residing  on  the  Malico  Islands,  part  of  the  group  called  the  New 
Hebrides. 

The  communication  was  of  such  importance  that  the  government  seems 
to  have  promptly  taken  up  the  matter,  and  Capt.  Dillon  accordingly  laid  before 
it  a  memorial,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  particulars : — 

It  appears  that  in  September  1813,  when  Capt.  Dillon  was  an  officer  in  the 
Bengal  ship  Huntery  he  visited  the  isles  called  Feejee,  forming  part  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  on  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  New  South  Wales  and  Canton.  Several 
Europeans  were  then  living  on  these  islands;  but  in  an  affray  with  the  natives,  all 
the  foreigners  on  shore  were  killed  except  Mr.  Dillon,  a  native  of  Prussia,  and 
an  Englishman  belonging  to  the  Hunter,  The  Prussian  (who  had  been  a 
resident  amongst  the  Feejees)  and  a  lascar,  who  had  married  a  Feejee  woman, 
took  refuge  on  board  the  Hunter,  and  begged  of  the  captain  to  land  them  at 
the  first  place  he  touched  at  on  his  route  to  Canton.  This  proved  to  be  the 
island  called  Harwell  Island- in  the  charts,  but  by  the  natives  Tucopia,  in  lat. 
12^  15'  S.,  long.  169^  E.  The  lascar  and  his  wife  were  accordingly  put  ashore 
and  left  on  this  island. 

On  the  13th  May  1826,  Capt.  Dillon,  then  in  command  of  his  own  ship, 
the  St.  Patrick,  bound  from  Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry,  came  in  sight  of  Tu- 
copia, and  hove  to,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  persons  lefb  there  in 
1813  were  alive.  Shortly  after,  two  canoes  put  off  and  came  alongside  the 
St,  Patrick,  in  one  of  which  was  the  lascar,  and  in  the  other  Martin  Buchert, 
the  Prussian,  both  in  perfect  health.  We  now  quote  Capt.  Dillon's  own 
expressions.  **  The  lascar  had  an  old  silver  sword-guard,  which  he  sold  for  a 
few  fishing  hooks  to  some  of  my  people.  I  inquired  of  the  Prussian  where  it 
bad  come  from  :  he  told  me,  that  on  his  first  arrival  on  the  island,  he  saw  in 
possession  of  the  natives  this  sword-guard,  several  chain-plates  belonging  to  a 
ahip,  also  a  number  of  iron  bolts,  five  axes,  the  handle  of  a  silver  fork,  a  few. 
knives,  tea-cups,  glass  beads  and  bottles,  one  silver  spoon  with  a  crest  and 
cipher,  and  a  sword,  all  of  French  manufacture.  He  further  stated,  that  as 
soon  as  he  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  language,  he  asked  the 
natives  how  they  obtained  those  articles,  as  they  said  that  the  Hunter  was  the. 
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first  ship  they  ever  had  any  communication  with.    They  replied,  that  about 
two  days'  sail  in  their  canoes  to  leeward,  there  was  a  large  group  of  IsJunds, 
under  the  general  name  Malicolo,  to  which  they  were  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  making  voyages,  and  that  they  obtained  these  articles  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Malicolo  Islands,  who  had  a  number  of  similar  articles  in  their  pos- 
session.   Upon  examining  the  sword-guard  minutely,  I  discovered,  or  think 
1  discovered,  the  initials  of  Perouse  stamped  on  it,  which  excited  my  sus- 
picion,  and  made  me  more  exact  in  my  inquiries.     I  then,  by  means  of  Buchert 
and  the  lascar,  questioned  some  of  the  islanders  respecting  the  way  in  which 
their  neighbours  procured  the  silver  and  iron  articles.    They  then  told  me  that 
the  natives  of  Malicolo  stated,  that  many  years  ago,  two  large  ships  arrived  at 
their  island :  one  anchored  at  the  island  of  Whanoo,  and  the  other  at  the  island 
of  Paiow,  a  little  distance  from  each  other.     Some  time  after  they  anchored, 
and  before  they  had  any  communication  with  the  natives,  a  heavy  gale  arose, 
and  both  vessels  were  driven  ashore.    The  ship  that  was  anchored  off  Whanoo 
grounded  upon  the  rockis.     The  natives  came  in  crowds  to  the  sea-side,  armed 
with  clubs,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and  shot  some  arrows  into  the  ship ; 
the  crew,  in  return,  fired  the  guns  and  some  musketry  on  them,  and  killed 
several.    The  vessel  continuing  to  beat  violently  against  the  rocks,  shortly 
went  to  pieces :  some  of  the  crew  took  to  their  boats,  but  were  driven  on 
shore,  where  they  were  to  a  man  murdered,  on  landing,  by  the  infuriated 
natives ;  others  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  but  if  they  reached  the  land  it 
was  only  to  share  the  fate  of  their  wretched  comrades,  so  that  not  a  singfe 
soul  escaped  out  of  this  vessel.    The  ship  which  grounded  on  Paiow  was 
driven  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  the  natives  came  down  and  also  shot  their 
arrows  into  her :  but  the  crew  prudently  did  not  resent  the  aggression,  but 
held  up  axes,  beads,  and  other  toys,  as  peace  offerings ;    upon  which  the 
assailants  desisted  from  hostilities.    As  soon  as  the  wind  moderated,  an  aged 
chief  put  off  in  a  canoe  to  the  ship :  he  was  received  with  caresses,  and  presents 
were  oflered  him,  which  he  accepted.    He  went  on  shore,  pacified  his  country- 
men, and  assured  them  that  the  people  in  the  ship  were  good  and  friendly 
ilien :  upon  which  several  of  the  natives  came  on  board,  and  were  all  presented 
with  toys ;  they  soon  supplied  the  crew  with  yams,  fowls,  bananas,  coco-nuts, 
kogs,  &c.,  and  confidence  was  established  between  them.    The  crew  of  the 
▼essel  were  obliged  to  abandon  her,  and  went  on  shore,  bringing  with  them  a 
^eat  part  of  their  stores.    They  remained  for  some  time,  and  built  a  small 
tessel  fi-om  the  wreck  of  the  large  one.    As  soon  as  the  small  craft  was  ready 
to  sail,  as  many  as  could  conveniently  get  room  embarked,  being  plentifully 
topplied  with  fresh  provisions  by  the  islanders.     Several  of  their  shipmates 
were  left  behind,  and  the  commander  promised  to  return  speedily  with  pre- 
sents for  the  natives,  and  to  bring  off  the  remainder  of  his  crew ;  but  she  was 
i^ever  heard  of  afterwards  by  the  islanders.     Those  who  remained  of  the 
erew  distributed  themselves  among  various  chiefs,  with  whom  they  resided 
Until  death.    There  had  been  left  several  muskets  and  some  gunpowder  by 
thefa'  comrades,  and  by  means  of  these  they  were  of  great  service  to  their 
fKends  in  battle  against  the  neighbouring  islanders." 

To  this  statement  of  the  islanders  the  following  confirmatory  facts  are 
added : — Capt.  Dillon  spoke  with  some  of  the  people  who  manned  the  canoe 
which  made  the  last  voyage  to  Malicolo,  who  said  that  there  were  abundance  of 
iron  materials  from  the  wrecks  still  remaining  on  the  islands ;  and  Capt.  D. 
{procured  the  sword-guard  referred  to,  as  well  as  some  glass  beads,  and  a  silver 
ring  which  had  been  made  by  Buchert  from  a  spoon  Inroitght  from  the  wredcs. 
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The  kscar  bad  gone  once  or  twice  to  Malicolo  with  the  Tucopians,  and  he 
posidTelj  affirmed  (Capt.  Dillon  states)  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
two  of  the  Europeans  on  Paiow,  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  islanders. 
**  They  were  old  men,  he  said,  and  told  him  that  they  had  been  wrecked 
several  3'ear8  ago  in  one  of  the  ships;  the  remnants  they  shewed  him.  They 
told  biro  also,  that  no  ship  had  touched  at  the  islands  since  they  had  been  on 
them ;  that  most  of  their  conirades  were  dead,  but  they  had  been  so  much 
scattered  among  the  various  ^islands,  that  they  could  not  tell  precisely  how 
many  of  them  were  alive  at  the  time/'  The  lascar  added  that  they  were 
Frenchmen. 

Capt.  Dillon,  upon  learning  these  facts,  determined  to  proceed  to  the  Mali* 
C0I09,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  the  lascar  to  ac* 
eompany  him.  Buchert,  however  agreed  to  go,  and  also  a  native  of  Tucopia. 
Upon  making  the  islands,  the  provisions  on  board  the  Si.  Patrick  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  vessel  had  become  leaky,  owing  to  which  cause,  and  to  the 
remonstrances  of  a  person  on  board  who  was  interested  in  the  cargo,  Capt.  D. 
was  constrained  to  abandon  his  interesting  object  at  the  very  moment  it  was 
within  his  reach,  and  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  breeze  to  proceed  to 
Calcutta,  which  he  reached  with  some  difficulty. 

He  brought  with  him  Buehert,  who  is  a  valuable  evidence  to  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement,  and  the  articles  he  procured  at  Tucopia.  The  sword-guard, 
which  was  closely  examined  at  Calcutta,  is  described  as  follows :— It  is  of 
silver,  old  fashioned,  diamond  cut,  and  ornamented  with  cordons  upon  the 
mai^in.  A  French  artist  recognized  it,  from  its  peculiar  workmanship,  as  one 
of  the  articles  executed  in  a  manufactory  at  Versailles  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  conjectured  that  it  might  have  been  a  present  from  Louis  XVI.  Upon  the 
upper  suHace  of  the  guard,  within  a  small  space,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square,  very  delicately  and  beautifully  .executed,  is  discovered  a  cipher  quite 
distinct,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  a  clear  magnifier,  may  be  discerned  J.  F.  O. 
La  Perouse.*  The  capital  letters  are  very  plain,  and  the  others  are  easily 
traceable  from  their  combinations.  Impressed  upon  the  opposite  half  of  the 
guard,  appears  a  capital  P.  surmounted  with  a  coronet  ornamented  with  the 
fleur  de  lis.  At  the  upper  portion  of  the  guard,  immediately  above  the 
opening  intended  for  the  admission  of  the  blade,  is  perceived  a  cross  between 
the  letters  F.  M.  F.,  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  the  masonic  emblems, 
the  square  and  compasses.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  mark  indicates  the 
unfortunate  navigator  to  have  belonged  to  that  fraternity,  the  letters  forming 
the  initials  of  Franc  Mopon  Frere.  Upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  guard  is 
also  perceptible  a  small  anchor,  which  is  however  very  minute,  and  not  alto> 
gether  distinct.  This  relic  was  worn  round  the  neck  of  a  Tucopian  as  an 
ornament ! 

In  consequence  of  some  observations  made,  by  a  writer  in  a  Calcutta  paper, 
upon  the  statement  of  Capt.  Dillon,  the  latter  published  a  letter,  containing  a 
variety  of  observations  calculated  to  shew  the  probability  of  the  Malicolos  being 
the  scene  where  the  Boussote  and  the  Astroiabe  were  wrecked.  The  Malicolos 
of  Cook,  he  says,  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tucopians ;  the  former  ore 
described  as  distant  by  the  charts  from  Tucopia  265  miles,  whereas  the  Mali- 
eolot  of  the  Tucopians  are  only  165  miles  f  firom  their  island.    The  Whanoo 
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•  Ttaename  of  the  French  navigator  «m  Jeaa  FnnfOta  Oftlaay  de  le  PerooM. 
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and  Paiow  of  the  Tocopians  are  the  Oury  and  Edgecombe  lalaiids  of  the 
charls.  He  adds  the  following  observatioDs :— *'  It  wiU  be  recollected  that  La 
Perouse  lost  at  Port  de  Fran^ais,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Americay  in  the  early 
part  of  his  voyage,  three  [two]  boats  and  boats'  crews,  which  were  upeet  in  a 
surf  on  crossing  a  bar ;  amongst  the  unfortunate  sufiTerers  bis  nephew  paid 
the  debt  of  nature ;  he  also  lost  Capt.  de  Langle  and  several  officers  at  tlia 
Navigator's  Islands ;  therefore,  at  that  period,  he  must  have  been  rather  abort 
of  officers,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  frigate 
wrecked  at  Paiow,  embarked  in  the  small  vessel  built  there.  It  would  then  be 
very  unlikely  that  the  sailors  left  behind,  who  knew  nothing  of  navigation, 
could  possibly  attempt  a  voyage  to  Port  Jackson  in  a  Malicolo  canoe.  Another 
thing  is,  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  whenever  they  get  a  European 
among  them  possessed  of  a  musket  and  gunpowder,  will  never  allow  him  to 
depart  from  their  islands,  he  being  a  terror  to  their  enemies.  I  have  known 
numerous  instances  of  this  nature  to  occur  on  various  islands  in  the  Pacific.- 
We  have  no  account  on  record  of  any  two  large  ships  being  lost  at  the  same 
time,  unless  it  were  those  under  the  command  of  La  Perouse.  Do  not  the 
Tucopians,  Martin  Bucbert,  and  the  lascar,  account  for  it  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  possible  ?  Can  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  lascar, 
Martin  Buchert,  and  the  innocent  and  unoffending  Tucopians,  without  any 
interested  view  or  motives,  would  attempt  to  establish  such  a  story  ?  More- 
over, the  lascar  informed  me  that  one  of  the  Frenchmen  living  on  Paiow  was 
the  armourer  of  the  ship  wrecked  upon  that  island,  and  that  there  were  eight 
brass  cannon  and  two  anchors  lying  on  the  beach  at  Paiow»  nearly  covered  over 
with  sand.  It  is  not  out  of  a  Port  Jackson  sandal-wood  craft  those  brass  guns 
could  be  procured,  neither  could  it  be  one  of  that  class  of  vessels  that  could 
account  for  the  number  of  skulls  which  are  now  in  the  spirit  house  *  at 
Whanoo."  Capt.  Dillon  concludes  his  letter  with  expressing  his  confident 
belief  that  the  unfortunate  French  navigator  terminated  his  career  either  at 
Paiow  or  Whanoo. 

Before  we  state  the  a  priori  arguments  offered  in  the  Calcutta  papers  to 
support  the  probability  of  this  conjecture,  so  strongly  recommended  by  the 
facts  allied  by  Capt.  Dillon,  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  proceedings  of  La  Perouse  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
Botany  Bay,  which  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  work  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Government.f 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  the  Baustoie  and  the  Attroiabet 
the  former  commanded  by  de  la  Perouse,  the  latter  by  de  Langle,  sailed  from 
Brest  in  the  month  of  August  1785.  The  plan  of  the  expedition  was  drawn 
up  by  the  king  himself.  The  vessels  touched  at  Madeira  and  Tenerifie,  and 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  November  of  the  same  year.  From  thence 
they  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Sea,  and  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Concepcion,  on  the  Chili  Coast,  in  February  1786.  They  proceeded 
thence  to  Easter  Island,  or  Davis's  Land,  which  they  reached  in  April,  and 
from  thence  steered  directly  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  expedition  theo 
sailed  to  explore  the  coast  of  North  America.    In  June  the  vessels  anchored 
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bluadfcn  of  the  Hwkaru  «M  CKtnmdy  aoDoyiag.    They  occaaiaiuny  betray  almoet  incrediUe  1. 
In  copying  an  artide  respecting  PerouM  which  appears  in  the  Government  Gaaette  (and  to  which  we 
ahall  hereafter  refer),  wherein  "  New  Hebridei"  ia  by  a  typographical  error  printed  "  New  Hebmdee," 
throughout  the  article,  the  Hurkaru  lerrilely  adopU  this  glaring  mistake. 
•  This  is  abuilding  appropriated  to  the  disembodied  spirits  of  deceased  penom  suppoeed  to 
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at  Port  Fnuifats,  in  lat.  58P  97'  N.,  where  the  boats  were  wrecked,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Capt.  Dillon.  M.  de  la  Perouse  subsequently  proceeded 
Bouthwardy  to  California,  and  in  September  he  cast  anchor  in  Monterrey  Bay, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  whence  he  stood  across  the  Pacific,  and  arrived 
in  the  roads  of  Macao  in  January  1787.  In  February  he  reached  Manilla, 
which  he  quitted  in  April  for  the  Japan  islands.  Passing  the  straits  between 
Corea  and  Japan,  and  the  coast  of  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  seen  in  lat. 
4£i%  he  anchored  in  a  bay  of  the  island  Saghalien,  or  Tchoka,  and  thence 
proceeded  still  further  to  the  northward,  up  the  channel  between  that  island 
and  the  continent,  as  far  as  lat.  51°  29^,  He  then  returned,  and  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  Saghalien  in  August.  He  passed  the  strait  which 
divides  this  island  from  Jesso,  which  has  since  been  named  Perouse  Strait,  and 
entering  the  North  Pacific,  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  on  the  isthmus  of  Kamchatka,  in  September.  Here  the  ships  were 
refitted,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Navigator's  Islands,  which  they  reached  in 
December,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Maoune.  Here  M.  de  Langle,  M.  de 
Lamanon  the  naturalist,  and  ten  men  of  the  Astrolabe,  lost  their  lives  in  a 
conflict  with  the  natives.  From  this  place  Perouse  proceeded  to  New  Hol- 
land, and  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  in  January  17B8.  Here  he  built  two  long 
boats  to  replace  those  he  had  lost,  and  quitted  the  Bay  on  March  10th. 
Nothing  has  been  known  respecting  his  later  proceedings,  except  what  is  stated 
in  a  letter,  the  last  received  from  him,  dated  7th  February  1788,  whilst  at 
Botany  Bay,  wherein  he  says  :  *^  I  shall  bear  up  again  for  the  Friendly  Isles, 
and  shall  fulfil  most  strictly  all  my  instructions  respecting  the  southern  portion 
of  New  Caledonia,  the  Isle  Santa  Cruz  of  Mendana,  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Arsacides  of  Surville,  and  the  Louisiade  of  Bougainville,  attempting  to 
determine  whether  the  last  is  separated  from,  or  part  of,  New  Guinea.  I  shall 
proceed  about  the  end  of  July,  between  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  by  a 
different  passage  from  that  of  the  Endeavour,  if  any  such  exist.  During 
September  and  October  I  shall  explore  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  only  so  far  as  to 
enable  me  to  return  to  the  northward  in  time  to  reach  the  Isle  of  France  by 
the  beginning  of  December  1788." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  navigator,  therefore,  shaped  his 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  north,  although,  as  he  was  detained  so 
long  at  Botany  Bay,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
return  to  the  "  Friendly  Isles,"  having  sufficiently  explored  them  on  his 
previous  visit.  As  it  is  probable  that  something  would  have  been  heard  of 
bim  if  he  had  ever  returned  to  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  it  seems  equally 
BO  that  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  course  he  was  lost.  The  navigation  to 
the  Friendly  Isles  was  through  an  open  sea ;  but  when  it  deflected  westward, 
towards  New  Caledonia,  it  became  intricate  with  islets  and  rocks,  in  which 
such  a  catastrophe  as  is  said  in  Capt.  Dillon's  narrative  to  have  occurred,  was 
every  where  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  not,  however,  from  the  general  course 
of  the  voyage,  that  a  deduction  favourable  to  the  correctness  of  his  account 
may  be  drawn,  but  from  its  actually  comprehending  the  places  where  the  vessels 
are  said  to  have  been  lost.  From  the  Friendly  Isles,  Perouse  was  to  sail  to 
New  Caledonia,  in  doing  which  he  would  necessarily  pass  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  New  Hebrides,  or  the  Isles  de  Saint  Esprit,  in  which  Malicolo, 
Whanoo,  and  Paiow  are  situated,  or  he  might  have  attempted  a  passage 
throBgh  them,  which  led  to  his  loss.  Again,  from  New  Caledonia  he  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Isles,  and  to  examine  particularly 
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tJie  tmidiefte  wteasioB  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  £;ginoot  of  that  ArefaipcfaigOy  or  bjr 
some  inciiided  amongst  the  Solomon's  Isles,. or  the  Arsacides  of  SurviUe,  the 
i^ext  object  of  Perouse's  navigation.  Both  before  and  after  his  visit  to  New 
Calfidonia,  therefore,  his  course  must  have  laid  immediately  in  and  about  the 
position  of  thoee  isianda  in  which  the  vestiges  of  his  fate  are  still  said  to  be 
traceable,  and  which  lie  between  the  eastern  or  southern  extremity  of  New 
Caledonia  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Archipelago. 

The  judicious  writer*  by  whom  the  aforegoing  arguments  are  employed, 
lidds  various  confirmations  of  the  account  given  by  Capt.  Dillon,  deduced  from 
such  slender  information  as  D'£ntrecastewix  acquired,  who  seeou  to  have  per* 
formed  his  task  with  very  culpable  n^lect,   or  with  little  judgment.     He 
visited  New  Caledonia,  Santa  Crux,  the  Arsaddep,  and  Louisiade,  the  places 
mentioned  in  La  Perouse's  letter ;  but  although  he  passed  close  to  the  south, 
and  not  fiir  to  the  west,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  he  never  attempted  even  to 
Qommunicate  with  these  islands.    Besides  Perouse's  letter,  there  were  reasons 
which  might  have  induced  him  to  think  that  his  countryman,  of  whom  he  was 
in  search,  had  been  lost  in  this  part  of  his  homeward  voyage.    Labillardiere, 
in  his  account  of  the  expedition,  says,  ''  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  not^ 
withstanding  we  could  obtain  no  accounts  of  our  unfortunate  countiymen, 
during  our  stay  on  New  Caledonia,  that  this  dangerous  and  almost  inaccessible 
ooast  proved  fatal  to  them ;"  and,  in  fact,  a  double  canoe  was  found  on  the 
north  coast  of  Caledonia,  which  had  come  from  the  eastward,,  a  day's  sail  from 
an  island  called  Aouvea,  one  of  the  benches  of  which  was  coated  with  white 
paint,  and  was  evidently  part  of  some  European  vessel.    D'Entrecasteaux  does 
not  notice  this  circumstance,  in  his  journal  published  several  years  after  Lia- 
billardiere's  work,  by  Lieut,  de  Rossel,  although  he  relates  the  arrival  of  the 
canoe  from  Hohoua,  or  Aouvea,  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  and  particulariaes 
its  situation,  as  lying  E.N.E.,  precisely  the  bearing  of  the  New  Uebcides  from 
the  coast  of  New  Caledonia.    What  made  the  matter  stiU  more  susfndofns 
was,  that  when  questioned  about  this  part  of  their  equipment,  the  savages  of 
this  canoe  set  sail  to  the  west,  promising  to  return  with  additional  informatiaii, 
but  never  re-appeared.    D'Entrecasteaux  says,  ''  the  departure  of  these  peo* 
pie  caused  me  much  regret,  for  I  had  hopes  of  deriving  from  them  some  fur- 
ther information  than  we  had  been  able  to  procure  from  the  inhabitanta  or 
I^ew  Caledonia."    Labillardi^e  supposes  them  to  have  come  from  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Caledonia,  named  by  the  expedition  the  Isle  of  Bean* 
pre ;  but  this  is  a  mere  guess,  and  the  vessel  might  have  come  from  the  Mali- 
colo  groupe,  where  the  vessels  of  La  Perouse  are  said  to  have  been  wrecked. 

With  reference  to  a  report  published  in  the  Atiatic  JoumtU  for  October 
18^,t  of  a  whaler  having  found  French  swords,  medals,  and  a  cross  of  St. 
Louis,  at  some  island  between  New.Caledonia  and  New  Guinea,  the  same 
writer  observes,  that  this  nameless  island,  though  said  to  be  exactly  half-wigr 
between  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia,  may  be  nearer  to  the  site  s^^estod 
by  Captain  Dillon  than  appears  from  such  a  loose  report ;  or,  if  the  place  be 
correctly  designated,  the  party  that  left  the  islands,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
crew,  might  have  been  lost  there,  as  it  lies  in  the  track  they  would  probably 
have  followed  in  order  to  make  the  nearest  Dutch  settlements. 

A  valuable  letter  of  Commodore  Hayes,  on  this  subject,  appears  in  one  of 
the  Calcutta  papers,  in  which  the  experienced  writer  mentions  several  geogra- 
phical fiicts  connected  with  this  portion  of  the  Pacific,  which  he  examined  in 

17W 
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1793  (in  particular,  he  states  that  the  Louisiade  forms  no  part  of  the  main  land 
of  New  Guinea,  a  fact  ascertained  by  him] ;  and  he  concludes  bjr  declaring  in 
favour  of  the  account  given  by  Capt.  Dillon,  and  that  he  is  satisfied  Perouse 
and  his  companions  were  wrecked  on  the  Malicolo  Islands. 

TbeBerigal  Government,  with  H  laudable  degree  of  promptitude,  haa  dto- 
patcbed  the  H.C.'is  ship  Re$eatch^  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Dillon,  on  d 
voyc^  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  make  search  after  the  vestiges  of  La  Pe^ 
rouse.  Dr.  Tytler  accompanies  the  expedition  as  surgeon  and  naturalist,  with 
instructions  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  voyage.  We  hope,  therefore^  in 
a  short  time  to  receive  further  intelligence  upon  this  subject,  which  will  set 
this  very  interesting  question  completely  at  rest. 

The  Calcutta  journals  contain  tnany  patticblarl  respPecting  the  nativea  of  Tu- 
topia  and  of  th^^Malicolos ;  but  as  these  people  are  not  very  macb  discriminated 
from  tliose  of  the  adjoining  archipelagos,  and  as  we  shall  probably  be  furnished 
shortly  with  fuller  details  concerning  these  islands,  we  forbear  from  extending 
this  article  by  inserting  what  relates  to  them. 

We  have  just  seen  some  communications  upon  this  subject  from  the  French 
authorities  at  Chandernngore,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Paris  papers.  The 
principal  document  is  a  report  from  Capt.  Cord^er  to  the  Administrator  General 
of  the  French  Establishments  in  India  (Vicomte  de  Richemont),  relative  to  the 
statement  of  Capt  Dillon,  who  is  said  by  M.  Cordier  to  be  a  Frenchman  born 
at  Martinico,  and  who  was  closely  interrogated,  as  well  as  the  Prussian  sailoi^ 
by  the  French  authorities.  The  facts  we  have  already  stated  are  confirmed  in 
the  report,  except  as  respects  the  sword-guard.  Capt.  Cordier  says  that  this 
guard  or  shell  was  closely  examined  with  a  microscope ;  that  it  is  of  French 
workmanship,  but  that  the  letter  P.  could  not  be  distinguished  on  it,  though 
J.  F.  G.  were  distinct ;  that  the  fleur  de  lit  could  be  seen  by  no  one ;  that  the 
letters  were  surmounted  by  a  sword,  with  a  crown  over  it.  He  adds :  ^  seve« 
ral  captains  observed  that  this  shell  could  not  have  belonged  to  an  officer  of 
the  French  navy,  since  it  was  of  silver,  which  was  not  the  uniform.'*  Capt. 
C.  at  the  same  time  declares,  that  he  had  seen  at  Brest,  before  the  Revolution, 
retired  officers  of  the  navy  with  silver-hilted  swords. 

It  further  appears,  from  these  papers,  that  a  communication  had  been  made 
last  year  to  the  French  government,  by  an  American  Captain,  of  traces  of  I^a 
Perouse  in  the  quarter  mentioned  by  Capt.  Dillon,  and  that  the  corvette  Attro' 
lobe  (a  singular  coincidence)  was  in  consequence  despatched  thither  from  Tou- 
lon, in  April  1820,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  If  due  diligence  has  been 
uaed,  this  vessel  will  have  reached  the  spot  long  before  the  Research. 

Some  French  gentlemen  have  been  permitted  by  the  Bengal  Government  to 
join  the  expedition  in  the  Research  ;  amongst  whom  is  M.  Chaigneau,  nephew 
of  the  Cochin  Chinese  Mandarin,  now  retired  to  his  native  soil,  and  from 
whom,  or  his  companion,  M.  Vannier,  we  anxiously  expect  some  information 
respecting  the  country  in  which  they  were  so  long  domiciliated. 
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THE  REVENUE  SYSTEMS  OF  BENGAL  AND  MADRAS. 

To  ike  Editor  rf  the  Aaatie  Journal. 

Sift :  I  find  it  stated  in  Mr.  Auber's  work  on  the  Constitution  of  the  East- 
Company,  p.  273»  under  the  head  of  *'  Bengal,"  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bengal  R^ation  XLI,  A.D.  1793,  were  extended  in  1803  to  the  Ceded  and 
Conquered  Provinces  under  the  Bengal  presidency. 

The  dates  of  the  acquisition  of  the  several  provinces  under  the  presidency 
of  Madras  are  not  given  in  Mr.  Auber's  work.  The  latest  acquisition  was  in 
1801. 

In  1799  power  was  given  by  the  Act  of  the  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c  79»  to 
the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras,  to  frame  regulations,  on  the  prindplea  of 
the  Act  37  Geo.  III.  c.  142,  which  adopts  and  incorporates  into  its  provisions 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Regulation  XLI,  A.D.  1793,  of 
the  Bengal  Code.  Under  this  power,  a  code  of  regulations,  prepared  by 
Colonel  Leith,  Judge  Advocate  General,  was  printed  and  published  at  Madras  ; 
and  under  its  provisions  criminal  courts  were  established  generally,  in  1802,  in 
the  provinces  subject  to  that  presidency.  The  civil  courts,  in  the  first  in« 
stance,  were  established  in  the  old  territories  only,  that  is,  in  those  acquired 
previously  to  1799,  in  which  the  revenue  had  been  permanently  settled. 

In  1803  and  1804,  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  discussed  the  expe- 
diency of  extending  the  benefits  of  civil  courts  to  all  the  provinces  under  the 
Madras  presidency ;  and  on  a  reference  to  Bengal,  Marquess  Wellesley,  then 
Governor-General,  decided  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  giving  (amongst 
other  powerful  arguments  in  its  favour)  the  following  :*  "  that  it  can  never  be 
desirable  that  the  Government  itself  should  act  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
lands,  and  should  collect  the  rents  from  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
If  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  landholders  and  the  tenants  regard- 
ing engagements  or  usages,  the  courts  of  judicature  will  form  the  proper  tribu- 
nals for  deciding  such  differences.  These  questions  are  of  private  right,  in 
which  the  executive  authority  cannot  interfere  consistently  with  justice, 
policy,  or  its  own  interests."  Accordingly  the  Marquess  announces  to  the 
Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  that  he  has  carried  into  execution,  in  the 
Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  under  Bengal,  the  measures  he  directs  to  be 
adopted  at  Madras ;  in  other  words,  that  he  has  extended  the  Bengal  Code  to 
the  newly  acquired  provinces  under  Bengal,  and  directs  the  Madras  Code  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  provinces  under  Madras. 

I  find  it  stated  in  Mr.  Auber's  work,  p.  284,  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
1814,  pointed  out  to  the  Governors  in  Council  in  Bengal  and  at  Madras  the 
defects  which  they  considered  to  exist  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in 
British  India,  as  provided  for  under  the  Codes  of  Regulations  above  referred 
to :  but  the  alterations  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  same  time,  in  the  prevailing 
and  previously  approved  revenue  system  at  Madras,f  are  not  stated  in  that 
work.    They  were, 

1st.  The  discontinuance  of  all  permanent  or  temporary  engagements  with 
intermediate  agents  for  the  collection  of  the  land-revenue. 

Sdly.  The  collection  of  the  land-revenue  every  where  in  money  from  each 

individual 

•  Saepagvgso,  toL !▼. SMMffMw,  18M. 
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iodividual  cultivator  of  the  sotl,  by  means  of  b  salaried  head  of  die  VillBge> 
and  a  large  provincial  establishment  of  stipendiary  native  collectors.* 

Sdly.  The  granting  of  civil  jurisdictions,  in  questions  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  land-revenue,  to  the  European  collectors  of  that  revenue. 

4th«  The  granting  of  the  full  powers  of  a  magistrate  to  the  European  coU 
lector,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  his  native  stipendiary  collectors,  including, 
aubsequently,  the  power  to  inflict  corporal  puni8hment.f 

5th.  The  making  the  European  collector  superintendent  of  police,  and  all 
his  native  servants  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  instruments  of 
police.]: 

6th.  The  granting  of  a  power  to  the  European  collectors,  and  by  delegation 
to  his  native  stipendiary  servants,  to  remodel  the  entire  assessment  of  the 
land  revenue ;  to  commute  all  customary  payments  in  kind  for  payments  in 
money,  and  all  variable  money  rates  for  fixed  money  rates ;  including,  the 
power  to  remit  or  collect  these  rates  in  full,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
people  in  the  -formation  of  annual  ryotwar  settlements  of  the  land  revenue.   . 

The  readers  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  writings,  roust 
have  been  struck  with  the  objections  these  great  authorities  have  to  the  Bengal 
judicial  system,  and  to  the  introduction  of  courts  under  that  s^'stem  into 
newly  acquired  territories.  But  Marquess  Wellesley,  a  great  authority  also, 
did  establish  these  courts  in  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  under  Bengal, 
immediately,  or  very  early  after,  their  acquisition. 

The  regulations  enacted  for  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  under  the 
Bengal  Government,  in  the  full  spirit  of  Regulation  XLI,  17^3,  of  the  Bengal 
Code,  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Act  of  the  37  Geo. 
Ill,  rendered  collectors  amenable  for  their  acts,  as  revenue  officers,,  to  the 
local  civil  courts;  defined  and  limited  their  powers  in  assessing  and  collecting 
the  various  branches  of  revenue;  withheld  from  them  all  civil  jurisdiction,  all 
magisterial  and  police  powers. 

No  r^ulation  has  been  enacted  at  Madras,  that  I  can  discover,  for  the 
guidance  of  collectors  in  assessing  the  land  revenue,  in  making  commutations 
of  payments  in  kind  for  payments  in  money,  or  for  collecting  the  annual 
ryotwar  revenue  settlements ;  so  that  the  provisions  of  Regulation  I.,  1802^ 
promulgated  under  the  sanction  and  on  the  principle  of  the  37  Geo.  Ill,  which 
requires  that  a  regulation  be  enacted  when  such  powers  are  to  be  executed, 
have  not  been  obeyed. 

If  any  orders  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  collectors  in  making 
ryotwar  surveys  and  assessments,  they  must  have  materially  afiected  '*  the 
rights,  persons,  or  property  of  the  natives  ;*'  and  under  R^ulation  I.,  IB02, 
it  was  declared,  **  that  it  was  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  British 
territories,  that  all  regulations  which  may  be  passed  by  Government,  affecting 
in  any  respect  the  rights,  persons,  or  property  of  their  subjects,  should  be 
formed  into  a  regular  code,  and  printed  with  translations  in  the  country  lan- 
guages; that  the  grounds  on  which  each  regulation  maybe  enacted  should 
be  affixed  to  itf  and  that  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  bound  to  rcfgulate 

theur 

*  HflMh  of  vIQiwei  nev^  collecled  the  revenue  irtien  it  wee  paidln  klndt  e  very  Uige  for(k)Q  off  the 
puhUc  revenue  wu,  hy  custom,  payable  In  kind,  before  ryotwar  money-rates  were  Introduced. 

t  8ee  RegvlaUoB  IV.  1891,  MadnaCode. 

%  Heada  of  ▼lUages,  besides  being  ooUectors  of  revenue,  local  magiatrates,  and  police  ofUccn,  aie 
Judges  with  power  to  try  dvfleulti  to  a  certain  amount,  and  to  fine  and  oonflnci. 
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their  dedsioDS  bj  Uie  rules  and  ordiiiancet  wbich  these  reguhitioiis  may  con- 
tain.  A  code  of  regulations,"  it  is  added,  "  founded  on  the  above  priaciplea» 
will  enable  individuals  to  render  themselves  acquainted  with  the  lawa  upon 
which  the  security  of  the  many  inestimable  privileges  and  immunities  granted 
to  them  by  the  British  Government  depends,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  tedreas 
against  every  infringement  of  them/'  Sec*  &c 

Leaving  to  others,  whose  duty  it  may  be,  to  inquire  to  whom  the  neglect,  if 
true,  is  imputable,  I  am  at  present  anxious  only  to  obtain,  through  your 
valuable  work,  information  as  to  the  resuh  of  these  two  opposite  couraea  of 
measures.  I  hope,  therefore,  some  of  your  intelligent  readers,  who  may  poa> 
sess  the  information,  will  inform  us  what  has  been  the  result,  in  the  Ceded  and 
Conquered  Provinces  in  Bengal,  of  the  prindples  of  Government  as  iiitroi> 
duced  by  Marquess  Wellesley,  contrasted  with  the  result  of  a  directly  opposite 
course  of  measures,  such  as  have  been  explained  above,  introduced  under  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  at  the  recommendation  and  under  the  influence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munro. 

— — —  ^^' 

TEACHING  OP  HINDOOSTANEE. 
To  ihe  EdUanfthtJmiic^ownud, 

Sia :  The  tone  of  the  article  on  the  ^  Education  of  Cadets,**  in  your  last 
number,  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  friendly  hints,  which  taty 
perhaps  suffice  to  excite,  on  your  part,  a  constant  vigilance  lest  multiplied 
articles,  on  the  **  merits  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,"  all  from  the  same  source,  should  be 
imposed  upon  you  under  the  disguise  of  different  signatures.  From  some 
expressions  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  I  began  to  suspect  that  it  might  have 
emanated  from  the  learned  equivocalist  himsdf  ;*  but  though  the  phrases  ^  you 
have  editorially  spoken  of "— **  the  axiom  " — **  is  continually  manifest" — and 
other  traces  of  verbal  prodigality  are  sufficiently  pedantic, — still  the  absence  of 
absurd  digression,  the  introduction  of  some  statements  which  are  to  the  point, 
and,  above  all,  the  occurrence  of  a  few  sentences,  in  which  regard  to  unity  of 
composition  is  perceptible,  forcibly  tend  to  explode  the  suspicion  that  there 
can  be  any  identity  between  the  author  of  the  encomium  and  the  subject 
of  it. 

Dr.  Gilchrist's  merit  is,  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a  BSndoostanee 
Grammar  available  to  the  learner,  and  most  eligible  when  there  was  no  other: 
his  demerit  is,  to  have  clogged  and  deformed  this  with  an  obscure  surplusage 
of  words,  and  with  an  overlaying  mixture  of  rambling  impertinence,  as  it 
respects  both  the  materials  and  the  method.  These  pernicious  vagaries  of  the 
tutor  grievously  retard  the  pupil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  other  pubB- 
cations.  Hence  the  professors  of  Fort  William  College  adopt  hb  principles, 
and  discard  his  works ;  and  other  professors  cannot  do  better  than  follow  their 
example. 

SCTUM  CuiQUX.' 

'    Lond^,  7th  AprU  1827- 

*•*  Otfwr  commnmcations  on  this  subject  have  raached  us ;  but  as  we  have  now  in- 
serted a  letter  on  each  side  of  the  question,  we  d«din%  lor  ohrious  laiioni,  ad- 
miltiDg  oaeie. 
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DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  MAURITIUS.* 

Bboinnino  from  the  east,  and  proceeding  northwards,  the  isles  and  islets 
dependent  upon  Mauritius  are  the  following : — 

RonaiGUBs. 

This  island,  situated  in  19«  W  Of  S.  lat.,  and  63^  11'  20"'  £.  long.,  is 
distant  about  300  miles,  from  point  to  point,  from  the  island  of  Mauritius,  in 
a  direction  E.  ^  N.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  and  three  or 
four  from  N.  to  S. ;  it  contains  only  9,000  acres  of  land  adapted  for  cultivation ; 
the  western  portion  of  the  island  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  sand  and 
eonil,  withoot  a  supply  of  water  fit  to  drink.  There  are  two  anchorages ;  one 
in  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island ;  the 
other,  wldch  is  merely  a  GOve»  with  a  narrow  winding  entrance,  is  on  the 
■outh  side.  The  number  of  inhabitants  on  Rodriguez  is  1£3;  viz.  whites  20, 
firee  persons  3,  skref  lOO.    No  civil  or  military  establishment  has  existed  there 

St.  Bbandok,  oe  Caroabos  Cabayos. 

On  the  bank  of  St.  Brandon,  which  is  seventy-two  miles  in  circumference, 
extending  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  twelve  miles  from  N. 
to  S.,  are  twelve  f  islets,  forming  five  separate  groups,  from  one  to  two  leagues 
tpart  firom  each  other.  This  bank,  situated  in  16^  £6'  S.  lat,  and  fi9^  36^  £. 
long.,  is  distant  (its  most  southern  point)  from  Port  Louis  about  246  miles,  in 
^  direction  N.  E.  i  N.  All  the  islets  are  merely  masses  of  coral,  more  or  lesa 
eieva^  above  the  water,  calculated  solely  to  shelter  the  crews  of  small 
TMseb  employed  in  tbe  fishery,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  is  carried  on, 
tbrougliout  the  whole  extent  of  the  bank,  by  persons  to  whom  the  Mauritius 
Government  has  given  a  private  right  in  these  islets.  These  persons,  six  in 
number,  have  no  permanent  establishment  on  them ;  there  is  therefore  no  fixed 
population  here,  nor  any  civil  or  military  estabfishment  whatsoever. 
.  On  the  19th  March  1826,  during  a  hurricane  which  lasted  eighteen  hours, 
but  which  was  not  felt  at  the  Manrititts,  lour  of  these  islets  disappeared,  and 
a  fifth,  named  I'lsle  aux  Cocos,  was  separated  into  two.  The  crews  of  two 
boats,  which  happened  to  be  there  and  were  lost,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  coco-trees,  the  islet  being  under  water. 

DiBOO  Gabcia. 

f 

This  island,  which  in  form  resembles  a  horse-shoe,  and  is  twelve  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  mx  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  forms  a  capacious  bay,  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  safety.  It  is  situated  in  7^  1^  S. 
lat.,  72^  32'  E.  long.,  distant  fiK>m  Mauritius  1,176  miles,  N.E.  6^  E.  It 
INToduces  abundance  of  coco-trees,  and  is  not  unprovided  with  firewood;  but 
the  water,  which  is  procured  by  means  of  wells  dug  in  the  sand,  is  brackish, 
though  not  unwholesome. 

The  property  of  this  island  was  granted  to  and  shared  amongst  three  in* 
habitants  of  tbe  Sibniritius,  by  a  decrte  of  2d  May  1809,  on  condition  of 

receiving 

•  CompIlMl  fkom  an  offldil  ratnn  ham  flMOommuBiitorthelfmiiritliis,  laid  befon  PvUttMnt 
agiwaUy  toan  •ddnn  co  hla  Mitfeity  by  tfie  Hoow  of  Cammani,  aiid  printod  by  ordcf  of  tha  Howa^ 
17th  FMacoaiy  18^. 

.  t  TlMnli  m  cnor  in  thaParikmantary  paper  tethkplacax  Um  copy  of  Uw  origtnal  dbconcBl^ 
tHildiai«lnlYaidwbaadM8»;Uwtiai«latk»,whidiaccDmpanieithe^  Tha  latter  to  doubU 

il  tliiU—laHMitoylifcett  vtoaoMyasaeutadaltofatlier. 
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recei?ing  such  indhidualfl  as  might  be  attacked  with  leprosy,  and  were  sent 
thither  by  GoTemnient*  These  proprietors,  who  reside  at  Mauritius,  have 
each  an  establishment  on  the  island  of  Diego,  conducted  by  a  white  mana§er» 
who  sends  them  the  coco-nuts  prepared  to  make  the  oil,  which  is  manu&ctured 
at  the  Mauritius.  The  whole  population  of  the  island  is  27^1  vix.  whites  S, 
free  persons  14,  slaves  918,  lepers  37' 

Since  1825  one  of  the  managers  has  been  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
order  on  land  and  in  the  roadsted,  by  a  r^ulation  of  Government,  dated  Ist 
June  1824. 

Les  Six  Isles, 

So  called /rom  their  number,  are  situated  in  6°  35^  S.  lat,  71°  Sfi'  E.  Iong<, 
and  are  distant  seventy-two  miles  nearly  N.  W,  from  Diego  Garcia,  and  1,188 
miles  N.  £.  from  Mauritius.  These  islets,  arranged  like  a  horBe>«hoe,  form 
an  anchorage,  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
towards  the  north,  with  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of  water.  Cooo-treeB 
are  plentiful  here,  and  the  fishery  is  very  abundant.  The  surface  of  the  islets, 
which  is  of  small  extent,  is  nothing  but  a  compound  of  sand  and  coral,  very 
little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  person  from  the  Mauritius 
has  been  settled  here  for  about  twenty  years,  with  some  n^roes,  but  apparently 
without  a  grant  for  that  purpose. 

»  Lss  Taoii  Fbbess. 

Between  Les  Six  Isles  and  Les  Trois  Freres,  which  are  about  eighteen  miles 
apart,  two  small  islets,  not  yet  named,  are  situated  a  little  to  the  west.  The 
most  southerly  is  very  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  reefs  which  surroond 
it.  The  northern  one  is  accessible  in  its  N.  W.  part.  The  Trois  FV^res,  like 
the  Six  Isles,  have  taken  their  name  from  their  number.  They  are  situated  io 
6^  W  S.  lat.,  and  71°  ^'  £•  long.,  Ijm  miles  N.  £.  some  d^tees  N.  from 
Port  Louis.  In  the  centre  islet  is  a  cove,  where  cooo-trees,  fish,  and  turtle 
are  in  great  plenty.    The  water  is  procured  as  in  Six  Isles  and  in  Di^go. 

By  an  act  of  the  18th  May  18£3,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Maurithis 
obtained  the  proprietorship  of  these  islets,  where  he  has  established  a  maao- 
hctory  for  coco^nut  oil.  He  employs  forty-three  individuals,  «ic :  white  1, 
free  persons  $,  slaves  36,  leprous  5. 

Isles  Salouok,  or  Onze  Isles. 

These  islets,  eleven  in  number,  lie  in  5°  2S'  S.  lat.,  72^  Sd'  £.  long.,  distant 
1,275  miles  N.  £.  from  the  island  of  Mauritius.  The  soil  upon  them  is^ 
generally  speaking,  superior  to  that  of  all  the  others  of  the  archipelago,  and 
they  are  free  from  rats,  which*  swarm  in  the  preceding.  Besides  coco-ttees, 
there  is  a  sort  of  tree  found  on  them,  the  wood  of  which  is  excellent,  and  the 
length  of  the  trunk,  as  far  as  the  first  branches,  is  sometimes  forty  feet.  One 
of  these  isles  is  seven  mile^  and  a  half  in  circumference,  another  four,  two  of 
three  miles  each,  mx  of  two  miles  each,  one  of  one  and  a  half.  They  endrde 
a  basin,  which  affords  a  good  anchorage  to  vessels  of  moderate  size. 

These  isles  have  been  granted  to  private  persons,  four  by  act  18tfa  June 
182f,  and  the  other  seven,  by  act  1st  September  18123;  these  proprietors 
employ  here  ten  individuals,  of  whom  nine  are  slaves. 

Les  Psros  Banhos. 
These  are  a  cluster  of  twenty-two  islets,  situated  in  5^  23^  30^'  8.  lat.,  and 
72^  3^  £.  long.,  about  1,260  miles  N.  E.,  a  few  degrees  N.  fi-om  Port  Louis : 
the  largest  is  not  more  than  two  miles  long.    They  foonabasin  eighlieea  jsite 
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in  length  by  twelve  in  breadth^  having  two  outlets  to  the  north,  one  somewhat 
narrow,  the  other  very  dangerous ;  and  a  very  fine  passage  to  the  south. 

Ad  inhabitant  of  the  Mauritius,  to  whom  a  graut  of  these  islets  was  con- 
firmedlby  act  18th  May  18£3,,has  formed  a  yery  excellent  establishment  here  for 
the  manufacture  of  oil  for  fishing,  which  employs  120  person,  vk.  whites  1, 
firee  persons  6,  slaves  113. 

Isle  Lboouiu 

This  island,  which  was  discovered  in  1820  by  the  Sieur  Legour,  is  situated 
in  &*  39^  S.  lat,  and  72^  37 ,  £•  long.,  distant  from  Mauritius  N.  £.  i  E.  about 
1,260  miles.  Its  length  is  about  two  miles,  its  breadth  two  thirds  of  a  mile; 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  canal,  one-sixth  of  a  mile  broad. 
Being  difficult  of  access,  and  having  no  anchorage,  it  ofiers  no  inducements  to 
settlers.  M.  L^our,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  act  20th  Dec.  1820,  has, 
therefore,  formed  no  establishment  here.  It  serves  as  a  retreat  to  a  vast 
number  of  turtle  and  sea-cows. 

IsLBs  Gborob  et  Roqobpiz. 

These  isles,  which  are  placed  in  0^  20^,  T*  lO',  and  T"  l^  S.  lat.,  and  60^ 
4^,  60^  45^,  and  63^  S'  E.  long.,  are  of  very  doubtful  existence.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  some  parts  of  the  bank  of  Saya  de  Malha  being  exposed,  gave 
navigators  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  these  isles,  which,  if  in  existence, 
cannot  be  of  much  value. 

From  the  north,  proceeding  westward,  are  the  following:^ 

Agalboa. 

This  island,  situated  in  10^  29^  50^  of  S.  lat.,  and  £6^  5&  of  E.  long.,  is 
about  561  miles  N.  i  N.  W.,  some  degrees  W.  from  the  Mauritius ;  it  is  sepa^ 
rated  into  two  parts  by  a  canal,  nearly  500  toises  broad,  fordable  at  low  water. 
It  is  about  eleven  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  by  a  mile  and  a  half  broad, 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  covered  with  coco-trees  in  the  centre  of  three-fifths 
of  its  length.  It  has  no  vegetative  earth,  and  the  water  is  all  brackish,  being 
obtained  by  means  of  wells  dug  in  the  sand  and  coral,  of  which  its  soil  is 
entirely  composed.  It  is  very  low  and  has  no  anchorage.  Nevertheless,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mauritius,  to  whom  it  was  made  over  by  act  28th  October 
1820,  has  formed  here  two  excellent  manufactories  of  oil,  which  employ  199 
individuals,  viz,  white  1,  free  persons  2,  slaves  196.  ^ 

This  island,  from  its  situation,  has  afibrded,  and  still  may  afibrd,  assistance 
to  navigators. 

COETIVI, 

Situated  in  7^  15'  S.  lat.,  and  56^  23^  E.  long.,  is  768  miles  N.,  6^  W.  from 
Mauritius.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  possesses  in  its  N.W. 
part  an  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons ;  before 
which  is  a  roadsted,  but  with. very  bad  anchorage-ground  for  large  ships.  Its 
soil  of  sand  and  coral  is  mixed  with  some  portions,  of  earth  fit  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mmze,  which  grows  there  tolerably  well  in  the  500  or  600  acres 
adapted  for  tillage.  There  is  no  water  but  what  is  drawn  from  wells,  which 
furnish  a  brackish  kind,  as  in  the  other  blands  reduced  to  the  same  expedient 
for  procuring  it. 

A  captain  of  a  merchantman  of  Mauritius,  who  obtained  the  island  in 
1814,  brings  thence  maize,  turtle,  and  coco-nut  oil.  He  has  a  small  establish* 
meat  here,  where  100  indiriduala  are  employed,  tws.  white  1,  friee  persons 
19,  slaves  80. 

Islbs 
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These  islands,  thirty  in  number,  of  which  several  are  merely  islets,  Ibrm 
an  archipelago,  the  most  considerable  of  the  dependencies  of  the  islfuid  of 
Mauritius,  comprehended  between  3^  38^  and  b""  45'  S.  lat,  and  between  55^ 
16^  and  MT  l(r  E.  long.,  distant  about  115  miles  N.  i  N.,  ^'^  W.  from  Port 
Louis.    These  blands  are  as  follow  :— 

1.  L'Isle  Mah^  (the  principal}  having,  to  the  east,  and  touching  it, 

9.  L'Isle  B^  Anne. 

8.  L^Isle  aux  Cerfs. 

4.  L'Isle  Anonime. 

5.  L*Isle  du  Sud  Est. 

6.  L'Isle  Longue. 

7.  L'Isle  Ronde. 

6.  L'Isle  Moyenne,  to  the  west,  very  near. 

9.  L'Isle  Th6r^. 

10.  L'Isle  de  la  Conception. 
.    11.  L'Isle  anx  Vacfaes  Marines. , 

12.  L'Isle  aux  fr^tes,  the  most  eastern  of  this  archipelago. 

13.  L'Isle  la  Digue. 

14.  L'Isle  Praslin. 

15.  Les  Counn  et  Cousine. 

16.  17,  18.  Les  Trois  Sceurs. 

19.  L'Isle  Ronde. 

20.  L'Isle  Aride. 

21.  L'Isle  Feiicit^. 

22.  L'Isle  Marianne. 

23.  L'Isle  aux  Rescifs. 

24.  25.  Les  deux  Isles  du  Nord. 

26.  L'Isle  Denis,  the  most  northern. 

27.  L'Isle  Curieuse. 

28.  Les  Mammelles. 

29.  L'Isle  Silhouette,  the  most  western. 

30.  L'Isle  Plate,  the  most  southern. 

MahS, — This  idand  is  from  seventy-five  to  seventy-six  miles  in  circum* 
ference ;  there  are  72,768  acres  of  land  granted  in  it.  It  is  hilly,  intersected 
with  ravines,  and  full  of  rocks.  Its  soil  b  various,  and  has  in  general 
little  depth.  It  is  tolerably  well  watered.  In  the  eastern  part,  where  the 
town  of  Mafa6  is  situated,  there  is  a  roadsted,  capable  of  holding  about  thirty 
▼easels  of  all  sixes.  The  total  population  of  this  island  is  5^834,*  vfauwhite^ 
573,  free  persons  328,  slaves  5,f  58. 

The  civfl  establishment  of  the  island  consists  of  an  agent  of  goYemment» 
whose  authority  extends  to  all  the  islands  of  this  archipelago ;  an  under-flgent, 
who  is  also  collector  of  the  revenue  and  r^strar  of  slaves ;  a  justice  of  peace, 
two  assessors,  and  a  clerk;  a  commissary  of  police;  a  land  surveyor.  Tfae 
flsilitary  establifllnnent  consists  of  fifteen  gens-d'annes  under  tfae  orders  oTtfae 
government  agent. 

Ide  Ste,  Anne,  the  most  conriderable  of  the  islets  forming  the  road  of  the 
Seychelles,  is  about  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  Mahd.    It  ham  about  l^MO 
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acres  fit  for  culdyation,  the  soil  of  which  is  tolenUjr  good.    It  is  inhabited 
by  JN6  persofiSy  m.  whites  9,  free  person  1,  slaves  236. 

life  muf  Ctrfs,  an  islet,  near  the  preceding,,  and  to.  the  south  of  it,  much 
smaller,  and  inhabited  by  only  thirty-three  persons,  ots.  whites  6,  slaves  27. 

Itiei  Jnonime  and  JDu  Sud  Est,  very  small  islands,  near  the  preceding,  and 
to  the  south  of  them ;  they  are  neither  inhabited  nor  fit  to  be  so. 

IsieLongue.  This  islet,  with  the  succeeding,  called  Isles  Ronde  and 
Moyenne,  between,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of,  the  islands  of  Ste.  Anne  and 
aux  Cerfs,  form  but  one  sole  and  very  inconsiderable  property ;  they  are  culti- 
vated and  inhabited  by  twenty-two  individuals,  viz.  whites  8,  slaves  14. 

Islet  ThSrete^  De  la  Omeeptionf  and  Aug  Vachet  Marwn^  are  islets  situated 
to  the  west  of,  and  very  near  to,  Tlsle  Mah^.    They  are  not  mhabited. 

Vhie  aiur  ¥figaltn^  die  most  eastern  islet  of  this  archipelago;  it  is  not  in- 
habited, and  appears  little  adapted  for  being  so. 

Vide  la  D^giie.  This  little  islet,  three  miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  has  no  more  than  2,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  cnldvation,  of  which 
1,454  are  granted,  and  inhabited  by  344  individuals,.  «k.  wliitcs  74,  free  per- 
tons  30,  slaves  240. 

A  delegate  of  the  civil  agent  aft  If  ali6  resides  here^  with  the  honorary  title 
of  Commandant  du  Quartier. 

Ide  Proilift,  the  largest  of  this  tfebipdago,  after  MeM^  has  scarcely  more 
than  a  third  of  its  soil  fit  for  cultivation.  The  census  gives  2^514  acres  of  land 
as  granted.  There  is  tolerably  good  anchorage  in  the  north,  between  it  and 
L*Isle  Curieuse.  Its  population  is  408  individuals,  vix,  whites  63^  free  people 
45,  slaves  310. 

The  police  here  is  confided  to  a  commandant  du  quartier,  chosen  from  among 
the  inhabitants  by  the  agent  of  government,  to  whom  he  is  subordinate. 

Les  Cousin  et  Cousine  are  two  uninhabited  islands. 

Les  Scmrs  are  three  islets  of  small  extent,  on  which  is  a  population  of 
fifteen  mdividuals  only,  eis.  whites  6,  slaves  9. 

L*Isle  Ronde  and  PIsle  Aride,  two  uninhabited  islands,  dose  to  Praslin. 

VIsle  FUidU^  a  small  island,  of  little  extent,  having  only  thirty-four  acres 
for  culdvadon,  and  a  population  of  fifty-two  individuals,  wu  whites  11,  free 
persons  2,  slaves  39. 

Les  Isles  Marianne^  aux  Resc^^  Du  Nbrdf  Denis,  Curieuse  and  Mammeiles, 
are  all  of  drcumscribed  extent  and  value,  and  without  inhabitants.  The  two 
is^ds  Denis  and  Curieuse  are  the  most  considerable.  The  former  is  about 
three  miles  long,  by  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  has  from  500  to  000  acres  of 
land  fit  for  culdvadon.  The  latter  is  only  two  miles  long,  by  one  broad,  and 
has  no  more  than  150  acres  of  arable  land. 

L'ltle  SUkomeOe.  This  island,  which.lies  very  low,  is  about  nhie  miles  in 
drcmn&rence^  and  1,515  acres  of  its  land  are  divided  amongst  six  proprietors. 
Its  populadon  consists  of  1 36  individuals,  ms*  whites  23,  finee  person  1,  slaves  1 12L 
VlaU  Plata*  This  island,  which  is  of  snail  extent  and  uninhabited, 
has  been  hitherto  destined  for  the  quarandne  of  ships  which  have  contagious 
diseases  on  board. 

Lis  Amxbantbs. 

The  archipelago  of  the  Amirantes  is  a  collecdon  of  eleven  small  isles  or 

islets,  united  together  by  a  bank  of  sand  and  coral.    They  are  but  masses  of 

coral  mixed  with  sand,  very  litde  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea.    Their 

names  are  as  follow  s— 

L'Islot  Africain. 

L'Isle 
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L'Isle  Zemire. 

L'IsIe  D*Arro8.  » 

L'Isle  St.' Jo8q>h. 

L'lsle  Poivre.  -. 

L'Isle  des  Roches. 

L'lde  de  rfitoile.  * 

L'Isle  Lamperi»re. 

L'Isle  de  la  Bondeuse. 

L'Isle  Marie  Louise. 

L'Isle  des  Neaf. 
The  most  northerly,  I'lslet  Africiaii,  is  situated  in  4^  W  S.  lat,  and  53^ 
9St  E.  long.;  the  most  southerly,  I'Isle  des  Neu^  in  0^  Iff  S.  lat.»  and  63^ 
14^  E.  long. ;  the  most  easterly,  I'Isle  Lamp6riaire,  in  5^  45^  S.  lat.,  and  53^ 
4ff  E.  long.;  the  most  westerly,  I'Isle  de  la  Bondeuse,  in  6°  IS'  S.  lat.,  and 
63^  4'  of  E.  long.  The  mean  latitude  of  this  archipelago,  distant  B40  miles 
N.  i  N.W.  ^  W.  from  the  island  of  Mauritius,  is  therefore  5''  35^  30*^  S.,  and 
its  east  longitude  53°  26f. 

These  islets  are  without  water,  and  adapted  only  for  the  turtle  fishery ;  they 
are  uninhabited,  and  frequented  in  the  fishing  season  merely  by  a  few'  in- 
habitants of  the  Seychelles,  to  whom  some  of.  them  have  been  granted,  viz. 
FIsle  D'Arros,  i'lsle  St.  Joseph,  I'Isle  PmTre,  I'Isle  des  Roches,  I'lsTe  Biarie 
Louise,  and  I'Isle  des  Neuf. 

L'Isle  Alphonse. 

This  island,  thirty-six  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Amirantes,  is  situated  in 
7°  S.  lat.  and  53°  E.  long.,  about  804  miles  N.  ^  N.W.  from '  Mauritius.  It 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  islets  of  the  Amirantes,  and  has  an  abundant  fishery : 
it  was  granted  to  Mr.  G.  Harrison,  by  Act  17th  December  18S0,  but  as  yet  it 
is  not  inhabited. 

Isle  de  la  Providence 

Is  situated  in  9°  IS'  of  S.  lat.  and  53°  17'  of  E.  long.,  about  7^  miles 
N.N.  W.  i  W.  from  Mauritius.  This  island,  whith  is  eight  iniles  in  length  by  one 
in  breadth,  has  no  anchorage.  There  are  coco-trees  upon  it,  and  several 
pieces  of  good  soil ;  but  it  has  no  water.  It  was  granted  by  an  Act  of  SOth 
July  1817>  to  an  officer  of  the  health  department  of  the  island  of  Mauritius 
who  engaged  to  receive  and  treat  there  persons  attacked  with  leprosy.  In 
consequence  he  formed  an  establishment,  wherein  are  thirty-five  individuals, 
viz,  white  1,  free  persons  7>  slaves  95,  leprous  2, 

Lc8  IsLBs  Jban  pb  Nove 
Are  islets,  to  the  number  of  six,  situated  in  I4f  I2f  S.  lat.,  and  IS^SO'  E. 
long.,  about  675  miles  N.N.W.  ^  W.  from  Port  Louis.  They  are  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  surrounded  by  reefs,  except  in  the  northern  part,  whe^ 
there  is  a  passage  which  leads  to  a  tolerably  good  anchorage,  of  five  or  sit 
fiithoms,  near  the  land.  These  islets,  the  soil  of  which  is  the  same  as '  that 
of  the  Isle  de  la  Providence,  and  where  a  few  scattered  coco^trees  indicate 
that,  with  care,  that  valuable  tree  might  thrive  as  well  as  ia  Providence,  were 
granted  to  an  inhabitant  of  Mauritius^  by  an  Act  of  10th  December  1813; 
who,  having  died  before  he  had  formed  any  .establishment  on  them,  they  were 
granted,  by  Act  4th  February  18^,  to  the  proprietor  of  Providence,  as  being 
necessary  to  that  isle,  by  reason  o'f  the  anchors^  which  they  afford  for  vessels 
sailing  from  Mauritius  to  Providence.  The  establishment  formed  here  by  the 
grantee  employs  seven  individuals,  of  whom  six  are  slaves. 

Isi.B 
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Isle  St.  Pxsr&k. 

This  uninhabited  island  is  situated  in  9^  IS'  S.  lat^  and  £0°  55^  £.  long., 
lipwards  of  7dO  miles  N.  W.  \  W.,  a  few  degrees  N,  from  Mauritios.  It  is 
<ix  miles  long,  by  one  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  almost  inaccessible ;  its 
toasts  presenting  nothing  bat  immense  blocks  of  coral,  against  which  the  sea 
dashes  violently,  excepting  a  spot  on  the  N.W.,  where  there  is  a  small  flat 
beach  of  and.  Great  n ambers,  of  a  brown  kind  of  pigeon  are  found  on  the 
lelond. 

L'IsLE  St.  Lauabnt. 

The  existence  of  this  island  is  very  doubtful ;  several  captmns  dedare  that 
tbey  have  repeatedly  passed  over  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  lie,  without  ever 
fmvi^g  seen  it.    On  the  map  of  Tlslet  Geofiray  it  is  placed  in  9°  44^  of  8.  lat.» 
and  51^  IBS'  of  £.  long,,  between  the  islands  of  Providence,  Jean  de  Nove,  and: 
St.  Pierre. 

Isle  Astove, 

Situated  nearly  N.N.W.  from  Madagascar,  in  10^  l(y  of  S.  lat.,  and  47** 
5<K  of  £.  long.,  is  of  little  importance,  presenting  no  resources  but  its  fishery. 
It  was  granted  by  Act  of  25th  January  1821,  to  two  Creoles  of  the  MauritiuSp 
who  have  not  yet  taken  possession  of  it. 

ISLFS  COSHOLSOO, 

Situated  in  9^  45^  of  S.  lat,  and  47^  W  of  E.  long.,  were  granted,  by  Act 
jElst  December  1820,  to  an  inhabitant  of  Mauritius,  who  as  yet  has  formed  no 
establishment  there.  It  is  of  little  importance,  being  surrounded  with  reefs, 
with  a  bank  running  akmg  almost  the  whole  of  its  extent. 

L'IsLE  OE  l'Assomptxon, 
Sitoated  in  9^  44^  S.  lat.,  and  46°  40'  of  £.  long.,  is  uninhabited,  and  appears 
of  little  value.    Like  the  former,  it  is  surrounded  with  reefs,  except  on  its 
N.W.  part,  where  it  is  approachable. 

IsLB  Aloabea. 

Aldabra,  in  9°  29f  S.  lat.,  and  46°  oO'  E.  long.,  is  merely  a  mass  of  great 
blocks  of  coral,  intersected  by  canals ;  its  circumference  is  about  twenty-four 
miles*  This  group  of  small  islets  of  coral  is  uninhabited,  and  uninhabitable, 
having  neither  land  nor  water. 

L'Isle  Natal. 

A  small  islet  of  inconsiderable  value,  situated  in  8°  27'  S.  lat.,  and  46* 

ZSSf  £«  long. 

L'IsLB  DB  Sable. 

This  very  small  islet,  in  15°  53'  S.  lat,  and  54''  43^  £.  long.,  is  about  306 

miles  N.W.  \  N.,  some  degrees  N.  from  Port  Louis;  and,  properly  speaking, 

is  merely  a  small  portion  out  of  water  of  a  bank  about  sixty  leagues  in  length 

by  ten  in  breadth,  N.  by  E.  of  this  small  islet,  and  which  is  very  dangerous 

to  navigators. 

Isles  St.  Paul  et  Ahstebdam. 

From  the  south,  standing  eastward,  among  the  dependencies  of  the  bland 
of  Mauritius,  lie  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam.  The  first,  in  37* 
45^  of  S.  lat;  the  second,  in  38^  15'  of  S.  lat.;  mean  lonig:itude  78^  E.;  and' 
mean  distance  from  the  island  of  Mauritius  1,446  miles  S.E.|  a  little  S. 
These  islands  are  difficult  of  access,  afibrding  few  resources  for  subsistence, 
and  exposed  to  cold  and  tempests ;  they  have  only  been  frequented  by  shipa 
going  thither  in  search  of  sesFCows,  which  abound  there. 
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Da.  GILCHRIST  versMs  THE  ORIENTAL  HERALD. 

• 

Da.  GiLCHaisT  has  transmitted  to  us  copy  of  a  letter,  Mrhich  be  addressed 
to  thp  editor  of  the  0/  iental  Herald  last  inontb,  complaining  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations and  ridicule  in  that  work  of  the  observations  wbich  fell  from  faim 
(Dr.  G.)  at  the  East-India  House  on  the  7th  Februarj*.  This  letter,  he  tells 
us, .  the  editor  of  the  Herald  refused  to  insert  on  account  of  its  length, 
although,  it  is  added,  the  editor  devoted  four  pages  and  a  half  of  smalLclose 
print  to  his  own  statement-  of  the  matter,  whereas  Dr.  Gilchrist  states  his 
belief  that  his  own  letter  would  not  have  occupied  above  half  that  quantity. 
The  object  of  Dr.  G.  was  to  defend  himself  agiunst  the  unjust  inferencea  in  the 
qotes  which  the  editor  of  the  Herald  most  unfairly  appended  to  the  report  of 
the  debate,  and  especially  against  the  charge  of  **  having  avowed  principles 
of  action  no  better  than  returning  a  foul  expressipn,  or  even  a  blow,  with  the 
secret  stab  of  an  atsastin** 

In  the  resume  of  the  subject,  given  in  his  last  number,  the  editor  of  the/^4fraitf 
has  not  admitted,  Dr,  G.  says,  a  single  sentence  of  his  defence  against  so  font 
an  accusation.    Being  thus  prevented  from  defending  himself  in  the  work 
wherein  he  has  been  attacked  (and  wiiich  is  so  loud  in  its  professions  of  im- 
partiality), Dr.  Gilchrist  requests  the  admission  of  his  letter  in  this  journal. 
,  A  compliance  with  his  request  in  our  present  number  is  impracticable ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that,  if  less  encumbered  with  matter,  we  should  not  expect 
Dr.  Gilchrist   to   remodel   and   condense   his   letter  (which  might   be   done 
with  great  benefit  to  his  case),  previous  to  admitting  observations  of  such 
length,  not  directed  against  any  remarks  of  our*s,  and  respecting  a  subject 
(somewhat  of  a  personal  nature)  with  which  our  readers  are  already  satiated. 
Desirous,  however,  as  we  have  always  shewn  ourselves,  to  admit,  as  freely  and 
as  promptly  as  we  can  with  propriety,  vindications  of  such  individuids  as 
think  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  misrepresentations  so  common  iq  the  work 
referred  to,  we  subjoin  a  review  of  Dr.  Gilchrist's  letter. 
.  The  writer  begins  by  expostulating  with  the  editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald 
(a  work.  Dr.  G.  says,  the  principles  and  object  of  wbich  he  has  uniformly  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  support)  for  his  severe  strictures  on  sentiments 
contained  in   the  speech  in  question,  which  the  editor  strenuously  advocated 
the  last  time  the  same  subject  was  publicly  discussed  in  that  work.  Dr.  Gilchrist 
then  adverts  to  the  sentiment  alfeged  to  have  been  uttered  by  him  at  the  East- 
India  House  (see  p.  416),  that  if  a  young  officer  from  India  attacked  hinni  (Dr. 
G.)  with  a  horsewhip,  he  would  shoot  his  assailant  through  the  head.     Upon 
which  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  he  says,  remarks,  that  "  to  shoot  a  man 
through  the  head  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  no  better  than  returning 
a  foul  expression,  or  even  a  blow,  with  the  secret  stab  of  the  stilletto."  •  Dr. 
G.  asserts  that  his  declaration  was  only  a  fair  warning,  in  an  open  assembly, 
that  if  assailed  he  would  use  the  weapon  next  at  hand,  in  self-defence  j  and 
observes,  that  he  is  represented  by  the  writer  in  the .  Herald  as  evincing  a 
readiness  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  on  a  sudden,  unarmed,  and 
unprepared,  and,    assassin-like,   to  stab  him  secret/^  with  a  stilletio.     Dr.  G. 
adds :  *'  I  pray  you,  look  again  to  the  text,  and  say  candidly  if,  garbled  as  it 
is,*  it  can  fairly  warrant  an  interpretation  imputing  to  liie  a  sentiment  so 
atrocious. '  I  spoke  of  self-defence  only,   and  avowed  mj  determination  to 

obej 

•  Dr.  Oilduist  oomplaim  that  hU  qpMcfa  of  ftur  hntn  was  slurred  otw  In  the  HtnM  Infntr 
In  ma  nport  tiwspMch  occupies  nearly  .^/teen  patfv. 
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obey  the  first  law  of  nature,  in  exercising  tbe  right  of  self-preserration ; — a 
right  warranted  alike  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  dictates  of  honour,  and  the 
laws  of  England,  which  is  not  surely  a  nation  of  assassins." 

The  editor  of  the  Herald  having  called  in  question,  the  writer  says,  the  degree 
of  utility  resulting  to  young  men  proceeding  to  India  from  acquiring  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  Hindoostanee  in  this  country ;  and  having  observed, 
with  flippant  levity,  that  a  cadet,  who  has  been  a  week  on  shore,  knows 
perfectly  well  how  to  call  for  his  claret,  horses,  dogs,  women,  and  other 
luxuries,  and  where  to  procure  them  each  of  the  best,  &c.  Dr.  Gilchrist 
justly  remarks  that  young  gentlemen  are  sent  to  India,  by  their  parents  and  the 
£ast-India  Company,  with  some  higher  and  more  important  objects  in  view  than 
**  claret,  horses;  dogs,  women,  and  other  luxuries  :'*  and  he  recapitulates  the 
obvious  benefits  which  a  cadet  will  derive  from  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the 
language  in  England. 

With  reference  to  a  remark  of  Dr.  G.*s  (see  p.  418),  that  but  for  an  English 
officer's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  Canada  might  never  have 
been  ceded  to  England ;  the  editor  referred  to  (according  to  Dr.  Gilchrist)  has 
laboured  in  a  long  jirgument  to  prove  that  Canada  was  not  ceded  to  England 
merefy  because  an  English  officer  had  learned  French  well !  Dr.  G.  thinks  his 
exculpation  here  to  be  superfluous. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  next  comments  on  the  invidious  mention  in  the  Herald  of  the 
names  of  two  individuals  engaged  in  Oriental  tuition  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
proposal  that  they  should  pursue  their  vocation  in  India ;  and  he  remarks,  that 
it  is  not  very  liberal  in  the  editor  thus  to  endeavour  to  influence  the  public  in 
a  way  to  injure  the  efforts  of  those  individuals  to  procure  a  livelihood ;  and 
that  to  talk  of  their  returi^to  India  is  a  cruel  mockery. 

In  the  letter  addressed  to  us,  the  Doctor  makes  some  further  observations 
upon  this  subject :  he  says,  **  With  respect  to  one  remark  of  his,  on  the  use 
of  the  word  '  invidiously,'  I  need  only  observe,  that  I  mysQlf  having  mentioned 
certain  gentlemen  as  most  laudably  and  usefully  employed  here  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  the  editor  of  the  Orienial  Herald  named  the 
same  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  it  were  better  they  were 
employed  somewhere  else  (and  that  in  a  country  where,  even  if  health  and 
other  circumstances  permitted  them  to  follow  such  an  occupation,  it  would  be 
by  no  means  reputable,  without  a  public  appointment,  to  adopt  a  profession 
followed  by  thousands  of  native  moonshees  of  little  credit  or  character) : 
under  these  circumstances,  I  consider  mi/  mention  of  their  names  to  have 
been  kind  and  courteous,  hit  rather  sneering  and  invidiouSf  from  the  way  it  was 
introduced." 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  chief  points  of  the  **  suppressed  defence  "  of 
Dr.  Gilchrist.  We  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  urging  upon  the  learned 
gentleman  the  absolute  necessity,  for  his  own  sake,  of  studying  compression ; 
tbe  public  will  not  read  compositions,  especially  on  a  subject  which  does  not 
strongly  interest  general  readers,  wherein  three  or  four  times  more  is  said 
than  necessary. 
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HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  RAMNAD. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  known  in  England,  that  the  title  to  the  once  opuleot 
raj  or  principality  of  Ramnad,  or  Ramanat'ha,  in  southern  India,  whicli  has 
now  dwindled  into  a  zemindarry,  has  been  for  a  long  period  depending  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Priyy  Council.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  succession  bdng 
disputed  by  three  claimants,  the  question  was  referred  by  them  to  one  of  tbs 
East-India  Company's  tribunals,  and  was  eventually  brought,  by  way  of  appesli 
before  his  Majesty  in  Council.  Upon  a  motion  made  by  the  Marquess  of 
I^ansdown,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  appeab 
from  India,  his  Lordship  took  occasion  to  advert  to  this  in  particular ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  intends  to  bring  the  case  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament. 

We  have  been  favoured,  by  an  able  civil  servant  of  the  Company  (late  col* 
lector  of  the  northern  district  of  Malabar),  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
zemindariy),  from  native  authentic  sources ;  and  we  think  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  considering  the  little  information  we  possess  of  this  part 
of  India,  the  particulars  contained  in  the  paper  will  be  highly  acceptable.  We 
have  endeavoured,  not  always  successfully,  to  restore  the  proper  names, 
which  are  much  disguised  by  Tamul  writers,  to  Sanscrit  orthography. 

Ramnad  first  rose  to  a  state  of  consequence  under  the  auspices  of  the 
celebrated  Trimalla  Nliyaca  ;*  it  was  greatly  extended  by  his  descendants,  in 
return  for  important  military  services  rendered  to  them,  at  periods  of  danger 
from  Mahratta  invasions,  by  two  possessors  of  Ramnad.  It  continued  for  s 
century  to  increase  in  population  and  military  strength ;  and  the  possessor  of 
the  puttumf  received  the  peculiar  title  of  S^tupati,  which  literally  signifies 
**  protector  of  the  sacred  stone,"  where  the  pilgrims  perform  their  ablutions 
in  the  holy  temple  of  Ram^swaram. 

In  the  year  1734  of  our  era,  when  Raghunat'ha  S^tupati  was  in  possession 
of  the  puttum,  the  extent  of  Ramnad  was  as  follows :  it  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Devicottah,  Manarcoil,  and  Trivalore,  on  the  south  by  Vypar;  its 
western  boundary  approached  a  small  fort  within  six  miles  of  the  fort  of  Ma- 
dura ;  the  eastern  limit  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  extremity  of  Adam's 
Bridge.  During  the  reign  of  Raghunat'ha  S^tupati,  the  raja  of  Tanjore,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  dependents  of  Setupati's  minister,  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  master,  usurped  the  districts  of  Trivalore,  Devicottah,  and 
Manarcoil ;  and  from  that  period  they  were  annexed  to  the  Tanjore  kingdom, 
the  limits  of  Ramnad  to  the  northward  becoming  then  defined  by  the  boon* 
dary  of  Patticottah. 

Raghunat'ha  S^tupati  reigned  over  Ramnad  for  thirty-eight  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  bestowed  upon  a  man  named  Perya  Wudayah  Taweo  land 
sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  300  peons,  who  thenceforward  became  a  petty 
poligar,  under  the  title  of  Narcouttah  Wudayah  Tawen. 

Raghunat'ha  Setupati,  previous  to  his  death,  placed  his  son,  Vidya  Raghu- 
nat'ha Tawen,  upon  the  puttum.  Narcouttah  Wudayah  Tawen  so  completely 
established  himself  in  the  favour  of  this  prince,  that  he  obtained  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  raja  in  marriage  for  his  son,  Sheshewame  Tawen,  with  s 
dowry  in  lands  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  l^OOO  men.    As  the  latter  was 

remarkable 
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remarkable  for  his  courage  and  for  the  beauty  of  his  iierBon,  he  was  distin- 
guished above  all  the  inferior  poligars  in  the  raja's  service,  and  continued  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  lands,  which  received  a  considerable  addition 
during  the  life  of  this  raja,  and  for  a  short  space  in  the  reign  of  his  immediate' 
successor.  Tundra  Tawen.  The  pretensions  of  the  latter  to  the  puttum 
being  disputed  by  Bowanl  Sunkra  Tawen,  Tundra  Tawen  stationed  the  ancestor 
of  the  Tondimans  in  Trecmean  and  Patticottah,  to  defend  the  northern  boun- 
dary. Tondiman  established  himself  in  that  country,  and  Bowanl  Sunkra 
Tawen,  aided  by  the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  dispossessed  Tundra  Tawen  of  Ram- 
nad. Bowani  Sunkra  Tawen  remained  in  possession  of  the  puttum ;  but  Nar- 
cputtah  Sheshewarne  Tawen,  prompted  by  ambitious  motives,  joined  in  a 
conspiracy  to  eject  him,  with  one  Kurta  Tawen,  who  had  married  a  legitimate 
daughter  of  Vidya  Raghunat'ha  Setupati,  and  was  otherwise  allied  to  the 
family. 

Bowani  Sunkra  Tawen  defeated  tiieir  project,  and  they  were  forced  to  fly 
for  safety.  The  hope  of  interesting  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  in  their  behalf  led 
them  to  his  capital,  where  they  sojourned  for  a  considerable  time,  in  poverty, 
and  without  a  chance  of  attaining  their  object.  At  length  Sheshewarne  Tawen 
gained  an  opportunity  of  displaying  bis  courage  before  the  raja  by  killing  a 
royal  tiger  in  single  combat  at  a  public  feast.  This  brave  action  obtained  for  him 
and  Kurta  Tawen  a  force  sufficient  to  wrest  from  Bowani  Sunkra  Tawen  the 
possession  of  Ramnad,  and  to  place  Kurta  Tawen  upon  the  puttum.  Kurta 
Tawen  immediately  transferred  to  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  (in  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  under  which  he  obtained  the  force)  the  territories  between  Patti- 
cottah and  Cottah  Kumigar,  a  small  river  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  Armogam 
in  the  Rasemungalum  talook,  leaving  four  of  the  seventeen  talooks  now  con- 
stituting the  province  of  Ramnad  {viz.  Cottaputnam,  Goolaganaud,  Oroor, 
and  Anoorountagoody)  appertaining  to  Tanjore ;  but  they  were  forcibly 
recovered  during  the  war  which  subsequently  distracted  that  kingdom. 

Kurta  Tawen  then  proceeded  to  requite  the  obligations  he  owed  to  Sheshe- 
warne Tawen.  Having  divided  the  whole  raj  of  Ramnad  into  fifths,  he 
resolved  to  give  him  two-fifths ;  but  the  latter,  having  bribed  the  sumpradies, 
who  regulated  the  division,  they  undervalued  the  talooks  he  desired  to  obtain. 
The  portion  made  over  to  him  lay  wholly  to  the  northward  of  Ramnad,  and 
near  the  source  of  the  Vyaz  :  a  circumstance  then  little  adverted  to,  but  which 
was  the  cause,  in  the  subsequent  division  of  its  waters,  of  repeated  scenes  of 
bloodshed  between  the  two  houses.  The  territory  acquired  by  Sheshewarne 
Tawen  received  thenceforward  the  general  name  of  Sivaganga;  but  he 
retained  the  title  of  the  village  whence  his  family  originated,  Narcouttah,  and 
he  is  so  recognized  in  Ormc's  History. 

When  Sheshewarne  Tawen  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Mutu  Wulaga 
Tawen,  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Naw^b  of  the  Carnatic;  which  oc- 
casioned the  equipment  of  a  large  army  to  punish  him  as  well  as  Ramalingum 
Setupati  of  Ramnad,  who  also  resisted  the  demand.  Mutu  Wulaga  Tawen 
was  slain  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  fort  of  Calercoil,  and  his  surviving  widow 
(the  late  heiress)  fled  with  her  daughter,  accompanied  by  the  predaun  of  her 
late  husband  and  several  of  her  relatives,  to  Veerapacbee,  where  they  were 
joined  by  two  servants  of  the  old  raja,  named  Vella  Murdoo  and  China 
Murdoo,  the  one  his  dog-keeper,  the  other  his  betel-bearer. 

These  two  men,  upon  the  death  of  the  predaun,  which  happened  about  six 
months  after  leaving  Sivaganga,  took  the  lead  in  the  Rani's  affiiirs ;  and  when 
Hyder  Ally  attacked  Arcot,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1780,  the 

younger 
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younger  Murdoo,  afterwards  Sherogar  of  8ivaganga,  haying  obtained  from 
Seyd  8aheb  Tippoo*!  kiliedarofDindigul  a  small  force  of  horse  and  foot,  deso- 
lated and  burnt  the  Nawdb's  villages  to  the  yery  gates  of  Madura,  and  entered 
the  Siyaganga  country.  The  Nawab's  troops,  few  and  badly  disciplined,  could 
oflbr  but  little  resistance ;  and  as  his  civil  government  had  not  won  the  people's 
afibction,  they  crowded  to  the  standard  of  the  Ranf,  in  whose  behalf  the  two 
Sherogars  professed  to  act,  and  the  entire  country  was  completely  subjected 
by  them. 

The  attack  of  Hyder  was  likewise  the  signal  for  revolt  in  the  Ramnsd 
country,  where  different  Marawa  leaders  found  no  difficulty  in  totally  nib- 
rerting  an  authority,  which  even  in  peaceable  times  was  devoid  of  energy,  and* 
incapable  of  resisting  the  struggles  of  the  people. 

The  distractions  of  the  Marawas,  whteh  were  perhaps  in  a  more  disordered 
state  at  this  period  than  the  central  parts  of  the  Camatic  in  general,  during 
Ryder's  invasion,  combined  with  a  sense  of  his  weakness  dictated  to  the 
Naw&b,  at  this  crisis,  a  temporizing  expedient.  When  his  highness,  Omdst* 
ttl-Omrah,  who  commanded  the  army  sent  against  Ramnad,  took  possession 
of  the  fort,  he  sent  Mutu  Ramalingum  S^tupali  to  Trichinopoly.  His  restora- 
tioa  was  now  determined  upon,  in  order  to  calm  the  agitations  of  the  coontry. 
He  was  accordingly  taken  from  prison,  and  placed  upon  the  puttum,  with  the 
stipulation  of  paying  an  annual  peshcush  of  1,75,606  rupees ;  a  moderate  smn, 
which  was,  however,  paid  with  dificulty,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  Motn 
Ramidingum  and  the  mismanagement  of  hts  ministers. 

Here  ends  the  account  of  the  zemindarry;  the  sequel,  we  believe,  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words :  the  property  descended  to  a  female,  at  whose  death 
three  competitors  appeared;  and  as  no  tribunal  existed  by  which  their 
dfums  could  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  besides  the  Company's  courts,  a  suit 
was  brought,  we  understand,  before  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  in  the 
year  1808  or  1809;  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  judges  c^  that  court 
was  addressed  to  the  Governor-general  (the  Marquess  of  Hastings)^  ^bot 
having  no  appellate  jurisdiction,  recommended  an  appeal  to  his  Majesty. 


TO    ROSA. 


What  your  lovers  say  is  true, 
Rosa,  flow'rs  are  types  of  you  : 
Your  bosom's  hue  the  lily  shows. 
The  rose's  tints  your  cheeks  disclose. 
Your  lips  with  scarlet  pinks  compare. 
With  crisped  hyacinths  your  hair. 
Bot  flowers  are  of  fragile  make, 
Dear  Rosa,  which  a  storm  will  break; 
And  a  sad  truth  should  be  revealed, 
By  iiatt'rers  studiously  concealed  :— 
Though  flow'rs,  like  you,  are  fsur  and  gay. 
In  one  short  summer  they  decay. 

E.R. 
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TrawiUfrom  India  to  England  ;  comprehending  a  Visit  to  the  Bumum  Empire^ 
and  a  Journey  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor, '  European  Turkey,  ^c,  in  the 
Years  1825-S6.  By  Jamcs  Edvard  Alei^anobr,  Esq.,  Lieut.,  late  H.M.'s 
13th  Light  Dragoons,  and  attached  to  the  Suite  of  Col.  Macdonald  Kinneir, 
K.L.S.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Tehran.    London,  18*^,  4to. 

Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  by  Bussorah,  Bag^ 
dad,  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  CurdiUan,  the  CouH  of  Persia,  the  Westam 
Shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  4rc.  By  CapC  the  Hon..  Geoaob  Kjbppjiu  Loop 
don  18£7.    2  yob.  8vo. 

That  good  is  evolved  from  evil,  we  are  not  now  to  leant:  a  praedcal 
evidence  of  the  axiom  may  be  perceived  in  the  advantages  which  science  has 
derived  from  the  war  to  the  eastward  and  that  to  the  westward  of  India.  Our 
contest  with  the  Burmese  has  afibrded  the  means  of  communicating  to  Europe 
more  knowledge  of  the  Ultra-Gaogetic  r^ons  than  we  should  have  acquired 
during  a  century  of  peace ;  and  the  existing  war  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
by  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  readers  and  the  industry  of  writers,  promise* 
to  add  to  our  stook  of  iofonnatioii  regarding  the  last  named  country. 

Both  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  artide  probably  owe  their* 
eatiatence  to  the  expected  avidity  of  the  British  nadon  to  learn  more  of  Peraa, 
once  it  became  the  scene  of  hostflities.  We  shall  give  precedence  in  our 
notice  to  the  last  of  the  two  works,  because  it  is  most  easily  despatched* 

CapL  Keppel's  **  Personal  Narrative,"  is  written  in  an  easy  tnd  agreeable- 
style;  it  discovers  reading  and  research;  it  is,  we  make  no  doubt,  accurate  in 
its  details,  and  it  contains  well-drawn  descriptions.  Having  said  this,  we  have 
nearly  exhausted  the  topics  of  eulogy  which  the  '*  Narrative"  afibrds*  We 
perceive  little  in  it  which  is  new,  that  is,  which  a  reader  may  not  find  in  other 
publications.  The  time  elapsed  since  the  author  travelled  iu  Persia,  the  short 
period  he  remained  in  that  country  (about  three  months],  and  the  hasty  manner 
in  which  he  travelled,  prepare  us,  indeed,  to  expect  little  from  his  work.  Its 
circulation,  however,  seems  to  have  been  extensive;  we  could  scarcely  look 
into  a  newspaper,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  ''Narrative^"  without 
observing  copious  extracts  from  C^pt.  Keppel's  work,  which  might,  for  any 
novelty  they  contained,  have  been  just  as  well  epitomized  from  Malcolm, 
Ouseley,  Kinneir,  or  Morier.  As  a  specimen  of  his  atyle  of  narration,  we 
quote  Capt.  K.'s  account  of  the  (supposed)  ruins  of  Babel : — 

The  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  are  six  miles  &  W.  of  Hilleh.  At  firrt  tight  they 
present  the  appeeiBBce  of  a  hill  with  a  castle  on  the  top ;  the  greater  portion  is  covered 
with  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  it  is  only  in  ascending  that  the  traveller  discovers  be  ta 
walking  on  a  vast  heap  of  bricks.  This  mound,  like  the  MujiUebd,  is  oUong.  Zlbe 
total  cireunifereoce  has  been  found  to  be  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty -six  feel^ 
which  gives  to  the  ruins  a  much  greater  extent  of  base  than,  to  the  original  building* 
The  surplus  is  very  great,  when  one  considers  the  quantity  that  must  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  SfaoedoDian  soldiers,  and  hot?  tnucfa,  in  the  course  of  ag^  must  have 
been  taken  by  the  workmen  employed  in  digging  for  bricks.  .  The  elevation  of  the 
mound  is  im^gular :  to  the  west  it  is  one  hundred  and  nine^-«ght  feet  high*  On  the 
lop  is  that  which  looked  like  a  castle  in  the  distance;  it  is  a  aoUd  miss  of  kiln-burnt 
bricks,  thirty-seven  feet  high,  and  twenty-eight  brfMuL  The  brick%  which  are  of  an 
sscellent  description,  are  kid  in  with  a  floe  and  scsicely  perceptible  osnent  At 
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ngular  inlOTftlf,  tome  Imcki  are  omitted  fo  m  to  leave  iquare  eperturei  through  the 
maas :  tfaete  may  poaaibly  have  been  intended  to  procare'  a  free  current  of  air,  that 
should  prerent  the  admiauon  of  damp  into  the  brick  work.  The  summit  of  the  mm 
18  much  broken,  and  the  fractures  are  so  made  as  to  carry  conviction  that  violence  hii 
been  used  to  reduce  it  to  this  state. 

Distinct  from  the  pile  of  bricks  just  described,  and  lower  down  on  the  north  ftce  of 
the  large  mound,  is  another  mass  fKactly  similar.  Pieces  of  matble,  itones,  sod 
brcdien  bricks,  lie  scattered  over  the  ruin.  The  most  curious  of  the  fragmeoU  tre 
several  misahapen  masses  of  brickwork,  quite  black,  eicept  in  a  few  places  where  regu- 
lar layers  of  kiln-bumt  bricks  are  discernible :  these  have  certainly  been  subjected  to 
atene  fieroe  heat,  as  they  are  completely  molten— a  strong  presumption  that  fire  wis 
used  in  the  destruction  of  the  Tower,  which,  in  parts,  resembles  what  the  Scriptures 
prophesied  it  should  become,  '*  a  burnt  mountain." 

IVavellers  who  have  visited  this  spot  have  been  struck  with  the  curious  appearance  of 
these  fragments ;  and,  having  only  seen  the  black  surface,  have  altogether  rejected  the. 
idea  of  their  being  bricks*  In  the  denunciation  respecting  Babylon,  fire  is  particularly 
mentioned  as  an  agent  against  it.  To  this  Jeremiah  evidently  alludes,  when  be  sajrs 
that  it  should  be  "  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrali,'*  on  which  cities,  it 
is  said,  the  «  Lord  rained  brimstone  and  fire."  Again,  "  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  his 
dties,  and  it  shall  devour  all  round  about  him ;"  and  in  another  place,  "  Her  high  gates 
shall  be  burned  with  fire,  and  the  people  shall  labour  in  vain,  and  the  folk  in  the  fire, 
end  tiiey  shall  be  weary." 

Taking  into  calculation  the  brick  mass  on  the  top  of  the  large  mound,  the  niina  vt 
two  hundred  and  thirty-live  feet  high,  which  gives  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  Tower 
in  its  perfect  ■tale.  Rich  thought  he  could  trace  four  stages,  or  stories  of  this  boilding ; 
and  the  united  observatioos  of  our  party  induce  tlie  same  conviction. 

The  **  Travels "  of  Lieut.  Alexander  are  for  several  reasons  much  more 
interesting.  Aithough  his  stay  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  Ava,  was  short,  be 
enjoyed  advantages  in  his  journey  through  the  former  country,  by  being 
attached  to  the  mission  of  Col.  Kinneir,  which  compensate  for  the  brevity  of 
his  stay.  His  visit,  moreover,  is  recent,  and  it  took  place  at  a  very  critical 
and  interesting  moment,  the  eve  of  hostilities  with  Russia,  which  circum- 
stance enabled  him  to  collect  on  the  spot  some  valuable  information  respecting 
the  causes  and  early  events  of  the  war,  which  he  has  digested  into  a  perspi- 
cuous narrative  in  the  appendix  to  the  vol  tune. 

Previous  to  his  overland  journey  to  England,  through  Persia,  &c^  Mr. 
Alexander  profited  by  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Burman  empire.  Owing  to 
the  war,  he  could  proceed  no  further  than  Prome ;  but  he  succeeded  in  ao- 
cumulating  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  country  and  the  people  of 
Ava.    He  describes  thb  Burraans  of  Pegu,  succinctly,  as  follows : 

The  inhabitants  are  stout  and  athletic  :  the  men  are  about  five  feet  eiglit  inches  in 
height,  seldom  taller,  with  straight  muscular  limbs ;  the  women  are  rather  diminutifet 
but  weE.fimned  in  every  respect  except  the  nose,  which  is  commonly  fiat  Both  affci 
■re  of  a  copper  colour :  they  are  lively  and  inquisitive ;  they  smoke  eegars  constantly: 
ahnoet  all  of  them  read  and  write ;  and  having  no  prejudices,  they  are  readily  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  and  civilisation.  Tlie  women  are  not  immured  at  home,  like  those 
of.  Hhideostan  (  they  superintend  the  domestic  economy,  and  weave  their  own  snn 
their  husbands'  clothes :  the  latter  are  checks,  of  different  patterns,  resembling  tartans. 
The  men  wear  a  single  cloth  tucked  round  the  loins,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knee ; 
die  loose  part  is  thrown  across  the  shoulders,  strongly  resembling  the  ancient  mode  of 
dress  amongst  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  Both  the  men  and  the  women  wear  die 
hair  of  the  head  long,  but  eradicate  witib  pincers  the  hair  fVom  the  other  parts  of  (he 
body :  Ibe  men  have  neither  whiskers  nor  mustacbios.     The  head-dress  of  the  men  is  s 

bandkerdnef  twisted  round,  entwined  in  the  hair  in  fhnnt,  and  tied  in  a  knot.    Sndab 
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are  woro  on  the  feet,  contittinf  of  a  loU  of  leather  Aied  on  the  foot  by  tw^  ttn^ 
which  unite  aft  the  great  toe.  The  drees  of  the  women  barely  serves  the  purpoaee  of 
decency :  it  coosisU  of  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth,  worn  over  the  breasts  and  tucked  in  at 
cither  side  ;  in  walking,  one  leg  is  alwaya  exposed.  Over  the  lower  robe  is  worn  a 
loose  vest  with  sleeves  (commonly  white),  which  reaches  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
The  hair  of  the  women  is  divided  in  front,  and  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  in  which  flowers 
are  entwined.  Men  and  women  attain  the  age  of  puberty  before  they  marry.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  bum  their  dead ;  but  the  poorer  classes  make  a  narrow  hole  in  the 
ground,  abont  three  feet  deep,  and  having  tied  up  the  corpse  in  a  mat,  thrust  it  in 
sideways,  first  carrying  it  three  times  round  the  hole  or  grave;  they  then  throw  the 
earth  over  it,  trampling  it  down  hard.  I  observed  massive  tombstones  in  several  parts 
of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  had  been  placed  over  the  ashes  of  poonghees,  or 
inferior  priests. 

Males  and  females  have  holes  in  the  lobes  of  both  ears,  in  which  they  stick  their 
segars ;  they  dye  their  teeth  and  the  edges  of  their  eye-lashes  with  antimony.  The 
greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  a  Burman,  is  to  take  the  lighted  cheroot  from 
your  mouth  and  present  it  to  him  ;  he,  immediately  after  placing  it  in  his  cheek,  per- 
forms the  shiko^  or  salaam,  with  both  hands.  They  are  y&ry  fond  of  drinking  tea  and 
brandy  with  Europeans,  and  eat  and  drink  with  Uiem  without  the  least  scruple.  When 
the  men  and  women  quarrel,  they  fight  it  out ;  the  men  with  their  fists,  and  the  ladies 
with  their  slippers :  they  despise  the  Hindoos  for  confining  their  contests  to  abuse* 
without  coming  to  blows. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  up  the  Irawaddy;  the  traits  of  character  ob- 
served amongst  the  various  tribes  situated  on  either  bank;  the  'description  of 
Prome,  seated  in  a  most  picturesque  country,  inviting  as  they  are,  must  be 
passed  by,  in  order  that  we  may  hasten  to  the  other  portion  of  the  volume, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  offers  '*  metal  more  attractive."  We 
must  not  omit,  however,  to  state,  that  the  author  has  given  a  full  relation  pf 
the  military  transactions  in  Ava  during  the  period  of  his  stay,  and  a  complete 
chronological  epitome  of  the  events  of  the  war,  from  its  commencement  till  its 
close. 

Mr.  Alexander  left  Bombay  on  the  £6th  April  \BM,  in  compaoy  with  Capt. 
Campbell,  second  Assistant  to  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  to  the  Persian  Court.  An  introductory  chapter  acquaints 
us  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  mission. 

During  the  late  continental  war,  Persia  received  from  the  East-India  Com- 
pany a  considerable  annual  subsidy,  on  condition  that  she  did  not  suffer 
our  eastern  empire  to  be  invaded  through  her  territories.  The  subddy 
eeased  with  the  danger ;  but  it  was  to  be  renewed  if  Persia  was  -attacked  by 
Russia.  Arrears  of  the  subsidy  were  alleged  to  be  due ;  and  CoU  Macdonald 
Kinneir  was  appointed  envoy  from  the  Snpreme  Government  of  India  to  adjust 
and  discharge  the  claims.  The  Court  of  Persia,  however,  influenced,  Mr. 
>  Alexander  thinks,  by  Russian  influence,  refused  to  receive  an  envoy  not  ac- 
credited by  the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  Shah,  impatient  to  touch  the 
money,  despatched  a  British  officer  (Major  G.  Wiliock)  on  a  private  mission  to 
Calcutta;  and  the  Supreme  Government,  ratiier  indiscreetly,  settled  the 
claims  in  this  manner.  The  disclosure  of  the  real  views  of  the  Russian 
cabmet  in  regard  to  Persia,  and  the  judicious  efibrts  of  our  charge;  d*affmr€$^ 
Mr.  Wiliock,  brought  the  Persian  Court  to  a  better  temper,  and  the  Shah 
agreed  to  receive  the  British  Envoy. 

Passing  over  the  interesting  details  given  by  our  author  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  which  he  describes,  previous  to  his  departure  from  Bushire  towards 
Shiraz,^  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  fourth  chapter  in  which  is  recorded  his 

4  P  2  visit 
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tiflh  to  Shapobr.    As  the  sculptures  «t  this  place  hate  been  pardcuhriied  by 

preceding  travellers,  we  merely  remark  that  Mr.  Alexander's  details  are  bbcoiicI 

and  perspicuous.  -       -        ^  « 

On  arriving  at  Shiraz,  the  effects  of  the  earthqualce  of  1TO4  were  sadly  sp- 
parent.  There  is  not  a  dngle  dome  or  minaret  standing;  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  climate  has  become  insalubrious,  owing,  Mr.  Alexander  supposes, 
to  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  water  of  the  wells,  now  near  the  surfecc, 
which  fills  the  atmosphere  with  aqueous  partides.  He  visited,  of  course,  the 
tombs  of  Saadi  and  Hafiz  :— 

We  went  on  the  morning  of  the  Slit  to  vittt  the  tomb  of  SiMidi,  Ac.  It  is  ^boat  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  Tukht-i-Kudjur,  and  to  the  soulh,  sitnated  in  a  ttnan  pr6ga 
flurrounded  by  high  walls.  The  tomb  itaelf  U  under  cover,  and  of  marble.  Inscrip- 
tions  cover  every  part  of  it,  being  passages  from  the  Koran  and  from  his  own  woAi. 
At  the  head  of  the  tomb  are  a  pair  of  nightingales.  Outside  the  garden  is  a  well,  wifli 
steps  to  descend  to  it.  It  is  of  octagonal  shape,  with  recesses.  Here  Saadi  used  to  «t 
and  compose,  screened  from  the  heat.    The  water  is  beautifriliy  clear. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  garden  of  the  Dil-i-gooshah.  On  entering  It  yon  sit 
faitroduced  Into  a  little  octagonal  porch,  in  which  is 'a  dstem  of  water.  Here  wts 
pdnted  in  very  brilliant  colours  Roostam,  the  Penian  Hercules,  throwing  himsdf  off 
bis  horse,  and  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  Deete-i-Sufeed,  or  white  demon.  Down 
Ifac  centra  of  the  garden  from  the  bouse  is  a  shallow  stone  channel  of  water,  iotemipied 
every  ten  or  twelve  paces  by  small  cascades.  We  could  not  gain  admittance  for  some 
time  into  the  house,  aa  the  Princess  women  were  in  it:  however,  they  went  to  the 
upper  story,  and  we  were  allowed  to  visit  the  lower  apartments.  We  found  them  painted 
and  gilded  in  the  moat  extravagant  manner.  The  ceilings  represented  furious  combsts 
between  the  Persians,  Russians,  and  Turks ;  the  royal  princes  were  represented  larger 
than  thb  rest,  and  cutting  men  down  from  the  crest  to  the  saddle-bow.  As  ususl,  no 
regard  was  paid  to  perspective. 

We  then  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  Pierrian  Anacreon,  Hafis,  which  is  about  a  mile  only 
from  the  Tukht-i-Kudjur  t  it  n  in  the  midst  of  other  tomba,  in  a  burial-ground  ea- 
dosed  with  a  wall :  but  vulgar  bones  do  not  repose  near  him ;  men  of  rank  alono  V 
allowed  that  privilego.  His  tomb  is  dlsttnguisfaed  above  the  rest  by  ita  aoperior  dimca- 
aioDB.  The  marble,  like  Saadi's  tomb,  is  covered  with  inscriptioiie,  beantlfuUy  oa. 
Suras  Is  deoervedly  fiuned  for  stone-cuttings  enamelling,  and  seaUengnving.  K«ff 
the  tomba  la  an  open  building,  in  which  resides  a  venerable  Fakir,  who  has  cfaaige  of  a 
complete  copy  of  the  works  of  Hafis :  this  he  produced,  and  we  opened  the  book  it 
nmdom  to  see  what  would  be  our  fates,  by  the^,  a  kind  of  divination,  like  the  Saiitt 
VirgiUaTUB, 

Ifr.  Alexander'a  aofiount  of  PeraepoUa  is  highly  turknia,  and  with  the  hdp 
of  an  admirable  lithographic  view,  a£fof  da  a  more  perfect  idea  of  this  ismarki- 
ble  accne  of  ruina  than  any  preceding  work.  It  records,  moreover,  a  very 
interesting  discovery  made  during  their  visit.  Col.  Maedonald  having  employed 
flome  people  to  clear  away  the  earth  from  a  ataircaae,  a  bafr«reKef  was  d^ 
noded,  representug  a  chimerical  figure,  being  a  winged  lion  or  griffin,  with  a 
human  head  bearded,  and  bearing  a  sort  of  tiara,  resting  one  of  its  paws  upon 
n  lotus^ower,  supported  by  a  stem  like  that  of  the  date^tree.  Another  baf- 
relief,  discovered  at  the  same  time,  represents  a  profession  :•  fonr  figures  are 
ascending  a  flight  of  steps ;  the  first  bears  two  cups,  the  second  a  covered 
goblet,  the  third  a  lamb  or  kid,  and  the  fourth  a  akin  of  water,  or  more  pro- 
bably wine.  They  are  executed  in  a  very  spirited  and  masterly  manner,  and  are 
fiur  superior  to  the  eculptures  hitherto  seen  at  Persepolis.  These  baa-reliefi,  of 
which  excellent  prints  in  outline  are  given  in  this  worfc^  wfll  donbtfeea  lead  to 

cnrious  speculations.    Are  they  Grecian  or  Penian?    if  die  lattei^  i^qr 

profe 
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prove  that  the  art  of  sculpture  had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
under  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Persia  than  has  been  commonly  supposed. 

At  Ispahan  (as  at  Shiraz),  the  mission  was  introduced  to  the  Governor^  who 
isy  at  each  place,  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  His  Persian  Majesty's 
progeny,  even  to  the  third  generation,  is  so  numerous,  that  he  is  able  to  pro- 
vide all  the  provinces  and  principal  cities  with  a  chief  magistrate  from  his  own 
family.  The  prince  of  Ispahan,  Sultaun  Mahomed  Mirza,  is  a  fiivourite  son 
of  the  King.  He  is  only  fourteen  years  of  age;  handsome  (as  are  ail  the 
royal  family^  with  a  florid  complexion.  The  Envoy  here  became  involved 
in  one  of  those  disputes  about  forms,  which  are  perpetually  annoying  a  diplo- 
matic personage  in  Persia,  through  the  contemptible  artifices  of  the  couit 
ministers,  who  are  always  upon  the  alert  to  overreach  Europeans  in  respect  to 
the  highly  essential  points  of  etiquette.  The  Prince's  prime  minister  wii^ied  to 
seat  his  royal  highness  in  an  inner  room,  the  Envoy  and  suite  in  an  outer,  with 
a  window  between.  The  Envoy  insisted  upon  sitting  upon  the  numud,  or 
carpet,  on  which  the  Prince  sat,  as  he  bad  done  at  Shiraz ;  but  it  was  not 
without  great  trouble  and  delay  that  this  (apparently)  firivolous  obstacle  was 
removed  by  the  concession  of  the  Persian  minbter.  This  nobleman,  Khoosroo 
Khan,  is  a  eunuch;  notwithstanding  this  dispute,  he  received  the  mission 
subsequently  in  a  frank  and  engaging  manner ;  divesting  himself  of  Persian 
formality,  he  laughed  and  joked  with  the  utmost  gaiety  and  good-humour* 

At  this  city,  the  Persian  servants  belonging  to  the  mission  grew  so  untrac- 
table,  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  bastinado.  Lieut.  Alexander  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  peculiar  operation : 

The  culprit  seats  bimielf  on  the  ground,  elevates  hit  feet,  which  are  put  into  a  loots 
noose  in  the  middle  of  a  fuluk,  or  stout  stick,  held  by  two  Airashes,  or  carpet-spreaden ; 
the  stick  is  then  twisted,  which  effectually  prevents  the  offender  from  withdrawing  bis 
feet,  and  exposes  the  soles  to  the  strokes  of  willow-rods  applied  by  two  other  fursshes 
standing  in  front.  They  frequently  miss  the  soles  on  purpose,  and  break  their  sticks  over 
tbe  fttluk,  especially  if  the  perK>n  operated  on  pays  them  well ;  but  turning  up  the  heab 
of  one  of  the  executioners  prerents  a  repetition  of  this.  Miserable  is  the  condition  of 
tbe  unfortunate  AroMuian  who  may  be  subjected  to  tliis  punishment :  his  toes  are  seen 
to  hang  down  after  a  few  strokes,  and  not  unfrequently  tbe  nails  are  torn  from  his  feet ! 
Persians  generally  endeavour  to  spare  their  fellow  Musselmans,  if  they  can  do  so  with 
impunity ;  but  to  a  Christian  no  mercy  is  shewn.  So  little  sense  of  shame  do  the  Peraiana 
feel,  that  a  person  even  of  rank  and  family  does  not  consider  himself  disgraced  by  having 

bis  soles  turned  up.     His  Majesty  punishes  his  nobles  frequently  in  this  nuinner. 

a 

After  visiting  the  curiosities  at  Ispahan  and  Joolpha,  the  mission  departed 
for  the  royal  camp  at  Sultaneah.  In  some  of  the  villages  beyond  Ispahan,  the 
natives  hardly  understood  a  single  word  of  Persian :  to  the  northward  and 
westward  of  the  city  Turkish  is  generally  spoken.  Of  this  fact,  and  of  the 
rude  manners  of  some  of  these  villagers,  Mr.  Alexander  had  a  disagreeable 
proof,  in  the  route  to  a  place  called  Zohra.  Having,  in  company  with  Capt. 
Campbell,  lost  the  way,  and  being  benighted,  they  saw  a  man,  at  a  village  in 
the  nook  of  a  glen,  who  most  ungraciously,  and  only  in  consideration  of  a 
present,  agreed  to  point  out  the  road.  Something  displeasing  him,  he  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  the  villagers,  who  attacked  the  party,  and  on  being  spoken 
to  in  Persian,  said,  ''  we  speak  Turkish,  and  know  nothing  of  your  Persian.'* 
Both  Lieut.  Alexander  and  Capt.  Campbell  received  severe  wounds,  and  had  a 
narrow  escape. 

Jost  before  the  mission  reached  Ardebeel,  news  alrrived  that  the  King's  camp 
had  been  transferred  to  Achar.    At  Ardebeel  they  found  and  conversed  with 

the 
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the  Rtinian  officers  taken  prisonere  by  Prince  Abbas  Miria  at  Kutijcruk^  one 
of  whom  was  acoloneL 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardebeel  is  the  lofty  mount  Sevelund,  about  8,000 
feet  in  height,  capped  with  eternal  snow.  Our  author  furnishes  a  rery  amotiiig 
account  of  an  expedition  to  its  summit  by  Mr.  Wtllock  and  Lieut.  Sbee. 
They  experienced  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  summit,  where  th^  foaod 
the  tomb  and  body  of  the  frozen  prophet^  said  to  have  lain  there  from  time 
immemorial.  The  details  of  the  visit  are  interesting,  but  we  cannot  afford 
space  for  them. 

On  approaching  the  royal  camp  at  Achar,  the  Envoy  was  met  by  the  istdM, 
and  was  escorted  to  the  tents  prepared  for  the  ^nission.  The  scene  wu 
splendid  and  imposing.  The  public  audience  given  to  the  British  Envoy  wsi 
attended  with  very  flattering  circumstances,  singularly  contrasted  with  the  cold 
reception  of  Prince  Menzikoff.  The  Shah  twice  pressed  the  British  Envoy  to  vL 

Mr.  Alexander  describes  the  Shah  as  a  very  sensible  man  (except  in  regard 
to  money-matters) ;  "  he  is  beloved  by  his  subjects,  his  rule  is  mild,  and  be 
seldom  punishes  with  severity,  except  unpardonable  offences."  In  respect  to 
money,  he  is  mean  to  a  great  degree.  His  favourite  wife,  the  Tsj-i-Dowlsh, 
is  a  very  sensible  and  superior  woman ;  she  was  formerly  a  dancing  girl  of 
Ispahan,  was  noticed  by  the  King  for  her  shrewdness,  and  has  reigned  sole 
queen  of  the  harem  for  thirty  years.  The  harem  contains  1,000  ladies;  snd 
his  Majesty's  children  amount  to  100.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
anecdote,  the  latter  have  no  very  agreeable  matter  for  contemplation. 

The  lady  of  Dr.  Macneil,  tlie  physician  to  the  mission,  was  one  day  in  the  leoaiialii 
when  she  observed  one  of  the  princes,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  with  a  handkerdiKf 
tied  over  his  eyes,  groping  about  the  apartment.  Upon  inquiring  what  he  was  doin^ 
he  said  that,  as  he  knew  that  when  the  Shah,  his  father,  died,  he  should  have  bis  eyci 
put  out,  he  was  now  trying  how  he  could  do  without  them. 

After  a  stay  of  about  three  weeks  at  the  royal  camp,  our  traveller  left  it  for 
Tabreez,  on  his  route  to  England,  in  company  with  Mr.  Willock,  who  wa« 
deputed  from  the  Persian  Court  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  the  British  Cabinet 
in  adjusting  the  differences  between  Persia  and  Russia.  We  must  despatcfa 
the  subsequent  portion  of  the  volume  in  a  few  words  :  the  party  left  Tabreex, 
and  crossing  the  Arras,  reached  Erivan,  where  the  Surdar  refused  them  ad- 
mittance into  the  fort.  They  had  a  view  of  Ararat,  and  crossing  the  Harpasitf 
{hod.  Arpacliai),  entered  Armenia.  Crossing  the  Euphrates,  they  entered  soon 
t  after  the  pachalik  of  Trebison,  and  traversing  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  spent  five  days  in  surveying  some  of  the  ancient  relics 
of  this  capital  of  the  Caesars.  They  then  traversed  European  Turkey,  and 
travelling  through  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, at  length  came  in  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion. 

The  "  Summary  of  the  Causes  and  Events  of  the  existing  War  between 
Russia  and  Persia,"  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  contains  a  valuable  body 
of  information.  We  are  precluded  by  our  contracted  limits  from  touching  upon 
this  part  of  the  work ;  but  we  must  have  recourse  to  it  in  an  article  which  wc 
intend  for  our  next  number.  * 

The  illustrations  deserve  particular  notice.  They  are  beautifijUy  executed. 
The  view  of  Persepolis  we  have  already  commended ;  that  of  Shiraz  is  nearly  w 
equal  merit.  The  Burman  group,  the  trooper  of  the  escort,  the  Palace  of 
.  Sultaneah,  are  all  excellent,  as  well  as  the  maps.  A  comparison  between 
liieut.  Alexander's  prints  and  the  execrable  pieces  which  disfigure  Cap^* 
Keppcl'sbook,  is  highly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
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La  Secchia  Bapita;  or  the  Rape  of  the  Sticket:  an  Herop-comical  Poem  in 

tivelve  CantOM.    Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Alessandro  Tassoni.    With 

Notes.    By  Jakes  Atkinson,  Esq.    London.    Two  vols.  8vo.     18^. 

Mb.  Atkinson  is  a  resident  at  Calcutta,  where  his  literary  talents  are  well 
known.  He  is  the  author  of  the  "  City  of  Palaces,"  and  other  poems,  which 
have  been  published  at  the  metropolis  of  British  India,  and  have  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  there.  In  the  present  work  he  has  attempted  a 
very  arduous  undertaking,  to  which  he  was  perhaps  partly  impelled  by  reflect- 
ing that  failure  would  be  no  disgrace,  since  it  might  justly  be  said  magnis 
tamen  excidit  autu.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  difficult,  we  had  almost  said 
impossible,  task,  than  to  render  a  burlesque  poem  out  of  one  language  into 
another,  without  sacrificing  the  spirit,  the  point,  the  humour,  the  satire  of 
the  original,  and  substituting  flatness  and  insipidity. 

Tassoni  is  an  Italian  author  celebrated  for  his  satirical  vein.  The  present 
poem  was  written  by  him  in  1611,  but  was  not  published  till  16^.  It  was 
thus  long  antecedent  to  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau  and  Pope's  **  Rape  of  the  Lock,*' 
and  is  a  very  early  specimen  of  the  mock  heroic  style  of  composition.  The 
title  of  the  poem  is  derived  from  a  frivolous  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
war  between  the  states  of  Modena  and  Bologna  in  1249,  occasioned  by  the 
feuds  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  poem  is  not  apparent ;  some  perceive  a  politi- 
cal design  in  it ;  others  conclude  that  Tassoni  adopted  the  ludicrous  story  of 
a  war,  in  which  a  wooden  bucket  was  the  only  prize,  as  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  satirizing  his  enemies  and  flattering  his  friends :  though  the  ground-work  of 
the  poem  is  built  on  history,  the  characters  are  chiefly  the  author's  contem- 
poraries.   Mr.  Atkinson  says  of  the  original: 

The  poem  is  written  with  great  felicity  of  expresBioo,  and  there  are  fine  examples  in 
it  of  almost  every  species  of  compo«itiOn.  Many  of  the  descriptive  passages  are  ex- 
quisitely toacbed,  many  passages  are  extremely  grand,  and  tliere  are  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  pathetic.  Yet  humour  is  the  pervading  quality.  It  is  mixed  up  with 
admirable  effect  in  every  Canto,  and  sparkles  through  every  scene  of  the  amusing  story. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  are  authorized  to  assign  to  a  work  not 
of  an  oriental  character,  were  we  to  examine  the  translator's  labours  critically. 
We  dare  not  say  that  Mr.  Atkinson  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  the  exact  image 
of  Tasaoni's  satire,  for  that  is  next  to  impossible;  but  that  he  has  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  his  translation  we  think  will  be  inferred  from  the 
following  stanzas,  containing  a  burlesque  description  of  the  heathen  deities^ 
which  we  subjoin  as  a  specimen : 

Fame,  meanwhile,  heavenward  flapped  her  spreading  wings, 

And  bore  the  wondrous  news  to  Jove*8  abode ; 
And  to  the  sovereign  told  what  mighty  things 

By  wayward  Fate  bad  from  a  Bucket  flowed ; 
Jove,  who  to  human  kind  so  loving  clings, 

And  deeply  feels  their  woes,  a  heavy  load  ; 
Orders  the  bells  to  ring  at  all  the  portals, 
To  call  to  solemn  council  the  Immortals. 

0*er  roiling  stars,  from  heavenly  stalls  advancing, 

The  coaches  soon  were  seen,  and  a  long  train 
Of  mules  with  litters,  horses  fleet  and  pmndng,  • 

Tlidr  trappings  all  embroidery,  nothing  plain ; 
And  with  fine  liveries,  in  the  sun-beams  glancing  ! 

More  than  a  hundred  servants,  rather  vain 
Of  handsome  looks,  and  of  their  stature  tall, 
Followed  their  masters  to  the  Council  HalU 
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FinteamthePrioMof  Deloe,  Fbobui  hight, 

In  a  gay  tniTalling  carriage^  ileedy  dimwn 
Bj  six  imait  Spanish  chestnats,  shining  brigfat» 

Which  with  their  tramping  shook  the  aerial  hiwn ; 
Red  was  his  cloak,  three-cocked  his  hat,  and  light 

Around  his  neck  the  golden  fleece  was  thrown ; 
And  twenty-lbur  sweet  damsels,  nectar-sippers. 
Were  running  near  him  in  their  pumps  or  slippers. 

Pallas,  with  lovely  but  disdainful  mien. 

Came  on  a  nag  of  Basignanian  race ; 
Tight  round  her  leg,  and  gathered  up,  was  seen 

Her  gown  half  Greek,  half  Spanish ;  o*er  her  fiiea 
Ftot  of  her  hair  hung  loose,  a  natural  Areen, 

Part  was  tied  up,  and  with  becoming  grace; 
A  bunch  of  feathers  on  her  head  she  wore. 
And  on  her  saddle-bow  her  fidchton  bore. 

The  Paphian  Queen  for  her  accommodation 

Had  two  state  coaches ;  richly  decorated 
Was  that  in  which  she  sate  in  conversation 

With  Cupid  and  the  Graces ;  on  them  waited 
Pages  in  habits  suited  to  their  station. 

The  other  coach,  with  courtiers  gay  was  freighted. 
Hie  chamberlain  and  tutor,  debonnaire, 
And  the  chief  cook,  Dan  Bacon,  too,  were  there. 

Saturn  was  old  and  ill  of  a  catarrh. 

And  just  bad  taken  physic :  therefore  righdy 
Came  in  a  Utter  shut  up  fWwi  the  air, 

With  vase  beneath  the  cushion,  fitting  tightly. 
On  a  fine  charger  came  the  God  of  War 

Ckpering  along,  unusually  sprightly. 
His  boots  were  scolloped,  and  his  corslet  leatfaer, 
And  in  his  hat  he  wore  a  scarlet  feather. 

But  Ceres  and  the  God  of  Wine  appeared 

At  once,  conversing ;  and  the  God  of  Ocean 
Upon  a  dolphin's  back  his  fiMMuprearcd, 

Floating  through  waves  of  air  with  graceful  motion ; 
Naked,  all  sea-weed,  and  with  mud  besmeared ; 

For  whom  the  mother,  Khea,  feels  emotioUi 
Beproacfaing  the  proud  brother,  when  she  meets  him. 

Because  so  like  a  fisherman  he  treats  him. 

Diana,  the  sweet  virgin,  was  not  there ; 

She  had  risen  early,  and  o'er  woodland  green 
Had  gone  to  wash  her  clothes  in  fountain  fair. 

Upon  the  Tuscan  shore— romantic  scene. 
And  not  returning  till  the  northern  star 

Had  rolled  through  dusky  air  and  lost  ita 
Her  mother  made  excuses,  quite  provoking, 
Knitting  at  the  same  time  a  worsted  stocking. 

Juno-Ludna  did  not  go^  and  why  ? 

She  anxious  wished  to  wash  her  sacred  bead. 
Menippo^  Jove's  chief  tastef,  standing  by. 

For  the  disastrous  Fates  excuses  made. 
Hiey  had  much  tow  to  spin  and  lint  to  diy, 

And  they  wen  also  busy  baking  bread. 
Hw  callarman,  Silenua,  kept  away. 
To  watM*  the  domaAics'  wine  that  day. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OP  CALCUTTA. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  1st  November,  when  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Harington  presided.  C  Fston,  Esq. 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  society,  and 
Major- Gen.  Walker,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. Various  musical  instruments,  from 
Aracan,  were  presented  to  the  museum 
by  Dr.  T^er;  and  various  objects  of 
natural  Ustory,  from  Tucopia  and  New 
Guinea,  by  Capt.  Dillon.  With  reference 
to  the  public  communications  made  by 
this  gentlemen,  regarding  the  loss  of  La 
Ferouse,  the  society  resolved  to  submit 
to  the  government  the  expression  of  tibe 
interest  felt  by  them  in  the  probable  re- 
sult of  any  inquiry  that  might  be  instituted 
to  discover  the  scene  of  his  unfortunate 
fate. 

The  communicadons  laid  before  the 
meeting  were.  Notes  on  various  animals 
in  the  northern  mountains,  of  which  the 
specimens  of  the  horns  were  exhibited ; 
and  remarks  on  the  snake  stone,  by  Capt. 
Herbert ;  the  translation  of  the  mscrip- 
tion  on  the  great  bell,  at  Rangoon,  with 
illustrative  comments,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hough;  and  a  Memoir  on  the  Bhote 
Mehals  of  Kamaon,  by  the  commissioner 
Mr.  Trail. 

The  following  is  the  enumeration  of 
the  horns  submitted  to  the  society,  and 
the  animals  to  which  they  belong. 

No.  1. — Of  the  Jwaoy  {Cerima  fiip- 
pdaphut  of  Du  Vaucel).— -A  very  good 
lithographic  engraving  of  this  animal  was 

flven  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Beaearchu* 
t  is  as  common  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountains  as  it  is  in  Bengal.  It  is  a  large 
sized  spedes,  of  a  dark  colour,  something 
between  grey  and  russet,  stands  about 
thirteen  and  a  half  or  fourteen  hands 
high,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  small 
number  of  the  antlers,  which  are  never 
more  than  in  the  specimen.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  single  horn  weighed  eight  pounds 
within  two  ounces.  Three  individuals  of 
this  species  are  in  the  possession  of  Major 
Young,  at  Dehra,  where  they  eat  from 
the  huid,  and  are  almost  pemctly  tame. 

No.  2.— Of  the  Caiyra  Ibex,  now  for 
the  first  time  noticed  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  mountams.— Capt  Herbert  has  never 
seen  the  animal,  but  understands  it  to  be 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  something  laiger 
than  a  common  sheep.  It  abounds  in 
Kanour,  where  it  is  called  S^n  or  Zgm^ 
and  is  hunted  in  common  with  the  musk* 
deer  (Moscfttu  moadnfenu)  and  the  Thtr. 

No.  S.-— Horns  of  the  7^^,  a  new 
species  of  Capnh  which  might  with  jiro- 
priety  assume  the  specific  name  tji-Ltomna, 
icJwm.  Vol.  XXIII.  No.  1S7. 


the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  aninial 
consisting  in  a  very  fine  mane,  similar  to 
that  of  a  lion.  An  inspection  of  the 
horns  will  satisfy  any  one  who  knoMrs  the 
character  of  the  chamois,  with  which  it 
has  been  confounded,  of  their  specific 
difference,  and  they  have  been  pronounced 
by  a  gentieman  who  has  seen  much  of  the 
Alps>  and  has  repeatedly  had  the  horns 
of  the  chamois  in  his  possession,  to  be  of 
a  very  different  character.  Hie  animals 
inhabit  the  most  difficult  peaks,  keeping 
always  very  near  the  verge  of  snow,  and 
their  pursuit  is  equally  hazardous  with 
that  of  the  musk-deer  and  the  ibex. 

No.  4«. — Horns  of  the  Surao,  a  species 
of  antelope,  apparently  a  new  one.  It 
is  of  a  size  rather  above  the  middle,  is  a 
heavy  sluggish  looking  animal,  and  whem 
young,  is  not  very  unlike  a  calf.  It  is  of 
a  black  or  dark  brown  colour,  with  taa 
on  the  face,  breast,  and  legs.  It  also 
inhabits  the  higher  and  colder  regions. 

No.  5.— Horns  of  the  spotted  deer  of 
the  northern  plain,  (cervut  axis).     This 
animal  abounds  in  the  jungles,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Itflls. 
No.  6.— Horns  of  the  hiU  sheep. 
The  snake  stone  is  well  known  through- 
out the  East  as  a  supposed  antidote  against 
poison,  particularly  the  venom  oi  snakes. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  one  of  animal,  the 
other  of  mineral  ori^ :  of  the  former,  an 
analytical  examination  was  published  in 
tiie  thirteentii  volume  of  the  JReseorcAes^ 
by  Dr.  Davy,  with  additional  remarks  by 
the  Secretaiy.     It  is  to  the  latter  that 
Capt.  Herbert's  inquiries  have  been  more 
particttlariy  directed.     Three  sorts  of  tha 
mineral  siiake  stone  are  procurable  in  the 
Himalaya— one  is  found  with  detritns,  in 
a  cave  in  Jawahir,  leading  into  the  valley 
of  the  Setiej ;    it  is  of  irregular  form, 
smooth  sur&ce,  and  of  an  olive  green 
colour:  from  its  chemical  characters,  it 
seems  to  be  a  new  mineral,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica.     The  other  two  kinds 
were  met  with  in  the  bazar  at  Haridwar, 
and,  although  differing  in  external  cha- 
racters, are  essentially  the  same— one  is 
of  a  bright  greenish  colour,  and  the  other 
adnll  green;  they  also  wy  in  specific 
gravity,  but  they  are  both  considered  by 
C^t.  H.  to  be  varieties  of  serpentme, 
a  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  mmeial 
substance,  without  any  satisfoctory  rea- 
son, and  which  he  thinks,  therefore,  may 
be  connected  with  the  terms  snake  stone, 
pierre  de  serpent,  &e.,  attached  to  tha 
zehr  mohereh  of  the  East,  as  an  antidote 
against  the  venom  of  snakea. 
The  inscription  on  the  great  bell,  at 
i  Q  Rangoon, 
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Rangoon  is  in  the  Burman  language  and 
chamctery  and  is  cut  in  twelve  lines  round 
the  circumference  of  the  bell.  It  records, 
in  the  usual  strain,  the  virtues  of  the 
granter  and  the  merits  of  the  grant  The 
bell,  from  its  size,  is  a  curious  specimen 
pf  the  progress  made  by  the  Burmans  in 
the  art  of  fusing  and  casting  metal,  as  it 
forms  a  rather  unmanageable  mass,  being 
declared  to  weigh  15,555  vis,  or  about 
56,000  pounds.  The  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  weighs  but  11,470  pounds;  and 
there  are  few  bells  in  Europe  larger 
than  the  Rangoon  bell,  except  the  tsar 
kolokol,  or  king  of  bells,  of  Moscow, 
which  weighs  4i^000  pounds. 

The  Rangoon  bell  was  presented  about 
fortv-five  years  ago,  to  the  temple  of 
Swe-dagOD,  by  Sengku,  the  grandson  of 
Alaung-phura,  whom  Europeans  call 
Alompra.  In  the  late  war  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  temple,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  it  on  board  ship,  but  m 
80  doing  it  fell  into  the  river,  whence^ 
after  remaining  some  months,  it  was  again 
raised  and  restored  to  its  former  situation. 

*  The  illustrations  accompanying  the  trans- 
lation afford  much  new  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  many  points  of  the  Burman 
religion,  and  on  the  history  of  the  cele- 
brated Sf^^-dagon  pagoda,  the  sancrity 
of  which  building  is  derived  from  its  en- 
shrining the  relics  of  the  four  last  Budhs, 
the  staff  of  Kauk-ka^than,  the  u'ater 
pot  of  Gau-na-gon,  the  bathing  garment 
of  Ka^tha-pa,  and  eight  hairs  firom  the 
head  of  Gautama.  We  believe  these  most 
sacred  objects  escaped  the  sacrilegious 
hands  of  our  soldiery. 

The  Bhote  Mehals  are  that  part  of  the 
Himalaya  range  which  constituted  the 
Bhote  province  of  Tibet,  and  commence 
on  the  north  from  the  table  land  beyond 
the  mountains :  they  comprise  the  different 
passes  into  Tibet,  and  some  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  in  the  Himalaya,  and  are  now 
attached  to  the  states  of  Kamaon  and 
Gerhwal.  Their  population  is  estimated 
at  10,000  individuals,  of  whom  nine-tenths 
are  Bboteas.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  is  above  the  Tine  of  perpetual  con- 

'  gelation ;  but  even  in  such  portions  as 
are  cultivated,  snow  lies  on  the  ground 
during  full  half  the  year,  or  from  Septem- 
ber to  April :  an  interval  of  four  months 
.without  a  fall  is  unusual.  The  chief 
crops  are  buck-wheat  and  barley,  which 
are  sown  early  in  June,  and  reaped  in 
September;  but  the  crops  are  not  unfre- 
•quently  injured  or  destroyed  by  an  early 
occurrence  of  frosts  or  slips  of  snow  beds, 
the  lo\ver  deposit  of  which  is  pushed  from 
its  site  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  by 
thf  weight  of  a  fresh  accumulation  nearer 
to  their  summits.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  identifiable  in  every  respect 
with  thote  of  Tibet,  and  in  many  of  the 
Tillages   tradition    still    preserves    the 


memory  of  their  emigration  from  that 
coimtry.     Those  who  are  settled  at  the 
Darma  Ghat,    however,   are  a  distinct 
race,  and  are  said  to  be  the  descendanU 
of  a  body  of  Mongol  Tartars,  who  were 
left  by  Timur  to  maintain  Kamaon  in 
subjection :  they  themselves  do  not  admit 
this  descent,    especially    as  they    have 
ceased  to  be  Mohammedans ;  but  the  tra^ 
dition  is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  credit. 
The  Bhoteas  are  originally  Buddhists, 
and  disciples  of  the  Lama  of  Tibet,  but 
their  subjugation  by  the  Gorkha  govern- 
ment has  introduced  many  Hindu  doc- 
trines amongst  them,  and  they  worship 
the  divinities  of  both  religions,  and  em- 
ploy equally  as  their  priests,  Brshnians  or 
Lamas.  Tbey  have  properly  no  distinction 
of  caste ;  but  the  difference  of  tribe  prevails 
amongst  them  as  strongly,  and  in  many 
instances,  those  of  one  vilh^  will  neither 
eat  nor  intermarnr  with  those  of  another. 
The  Bhoteas  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade  from  Hindustan  to  Tibet, 
the  greater  marts  of  which  are  in  the 
adjoining  province    of  Htvn  Des,    (the 
land  of  snow,  not  Oon  Des,  as  originally 
supposed,  or  the  land  of  the  wool  of  the 
shawl  goat),  and  which,  besides  its  cen- 
trical position,  is  rich  in  natural  prodace, 
in  gold  dust,  borax,  salt,  and  shawl  wool, 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  its  own  ste- 
rility,  depends   upon    the    surrounding 
countries  for  every  article  of  domestic 
consumption.     The  traders  from  Tibet, 
Ladakh,    Cashmir,  Tsrtaiy,  China,    and 
Hindustan,  meet  annually  at  a  great  €ur 
held  at  Gertokh,   the  residence  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Lassa.    The  intercourse  with 
this  state  is,  however,  subjected  to  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  Chinese,  and  a 
special  permission  from  the  government 
is  annually  necessary  for  the  traders  of 
Hiun  Des  and  Bhote  to  open  a  commer- 
cial intercourse.     The  staple  commodity 
of  the  Bhoteas  is  grain,  which  tliey  collect 
from  the  villages  of  Kamaon  and  Gerh- 
wal, in  exchange  chiefly  for  salt ; — other 
articles  suited  to  the  Hiun  D^  market» 
and  exported  to  a  small  extent,  are  coarse 
woollen  cloths  and  cottons,  coral,  pearis, 
hardware,  sugar,  spices,  dyes,  timber,  &c. 
The  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  it  by  the  Bhotea 
carrying  monopoly,  and  the  cautious  fears 
of  the  Gertokh  rulers,  keep  it  confined 
infinitely  below  its  natural  level.     Of  the 
character  of  the  Bhoteas  it  may  be  ob- 
served generally,  that  they  are  an  honest, 
orderly,  and  industrious  race,  good  hu- 
moured and  patient— Col  Cfov,  Gaz* 


MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  80GISTY 
OF  CALC01TA. 

A  meeting  of  the  sodety  was  beM  on 
the  2d  Sept.,  Mr.  WilaoQ»  the  vice-p*e- 
aident,  in  the  chaur. 
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The  following  papers  were  sabmitted 
to  the  meeting  :-^  case  of  fiuigug  boema- 
todesy  by  Mr.  McPharson  of  Bhauliah^ 
with  a  preparation  of  the  tumor ;  account 
of  gangrenous  ulcer,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
G5th  N.  I.  at  Pinang,  by  Mr.  Leslie;  and 
the  notice  of  a  specific  for  cholera,  in  use 
at  the  Cape,  communicated  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers :  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the 
Madras  Medical  Society,  with  the  report 
of  their  proceedings,  and  a  description  of 
the  native  drug,  called  gtHcaichoj  by  Ram 
Commol  Sben,  communicated  by  the 
vice-president* 

The  South  African  specific  for  cholera 
has  been  discovered,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Moravian  Missionaries,  who  keep  its  pre- 
paration a  secret,  although  not  unwilling 
to  communicate  it  hereafter,  should  the 
trial  of  it  in  India  establish  its  value.  In 
two  cases  of  spasmodic  cholera,  in  the 
Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered with  the  happiest  effects.  A 
small  supply  is  on  its  way  to  Calcutta,  for 
further  investigation. 

The  gvlancha  is  a  drug  very  extensively 
used  in  a  variety  of  complaints  by  the 
natives,  and  very  frequently  with  advan- 
tage: it  is  the  menisfiermum  cordifoUum 
of  Willdenow.  It  is  administered  in  the 
form  of  decoction  and  infusion,  and  a 
mucilaginous  extract  is  separated  from 
the  stem,  which  is  found  serviceable  in 
some  cases  of  membranous  inflammation. 
The  decoctions  are  g^ven  in  intermittents, 
and  a  variety  of  cutaneous  complaints, 
and  are  considered  to  possess  active  re- 
stoiative  virtues :  the  taste  of  the  fresh 
stem  is  a  mild,  and  not  unpleasant  bitter. 

Dr.  Waddle's  account  of  the  diseases 
of  Rangoon,  and  Dr.  Sully's  treatment 
of  hydrophobia  were  then  read,  and  made 
the  subiects  of  remark.  The  communi- 
.cation  of  Dr.  Waddell  was  restricted  to 
the  diseases  of  the  first  twelve  months 
after  the  occupation  of  Rangoon,  which 
occurred  in  the  hospital  under  his  charge, 
comprising  details  of  European  and  native 
artillery :  his  observations  on  the  medical 
topography  of  Rangoon  are  of  generally 
interestmg  character. 


The  ground  skiped  considerably  to  the 
west  of  this  triangle,  and  the  lines  rested 
on  a  thick  wood,  which  closed  in  to  the 
north  and  north-east.  On  the  eastern 
line,  particularly  on  the  approach  to  the 
pagoda,  the  ground  rose  abruptly  to  an 
elevation  of  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
sur&ce  of  the  river^  and  from  the  summit 
of  the  acclivity  an  extensive  view  pre* 
sented  itself  over  a  tract  consisting  of 
low  rice  fields,  and  intersected  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  Rangokm  and  Syriam 
rivere.  This  tract  being  left  uncultivated, 
became,  in  the  rains,  one  extensive  swamp. 
The  town  itself  is  divided  into  streets, 
running,  for  the  roost  part,  parallel,  and 
the  transverse  lines  crossing  at  right  an^ 
gles.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  formed 
of  pounded  brick,  with  a  rise  in  the  mid- 
dle to  throw  off  the  water ;  and  when  the 
streets  were  put  in  repair,  the  town  itself 
was  sufiiciently  healthy  and  commodious. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  suburbs 
running  east  and  west  of  the  town,  many 
of  the  houses  of  which  are  constructed 
on  piles  within  high  water  mark ;  and  at 
low  water  the  exhalations  from  the  mud, 
from  the  filth  thrown  upon  the  bank  from 
the  houses  above,  and  from  the  putrescent 
fish  which  the  Burmese  use  largely  in 
preparing  their  favourite  dish  balachong, 
rendered  the  atmosphere,  during  the  ebb- 
tide, singularly  and  disgustingly  offensive. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  turbid,  but  exr 
cept  in  the  hot  months,  when  it  becomes 
brackish,  is  considered  sufiiciently  whole- 
some. The  troops,  however,  were  sup- 
plied from  wells,  the  water  of  which  Dr. 
W.  considers  to  have  been  perfectly  good, 
although  some  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed upon  the  subject.  The  climate 
offers  much  analogy  to  that  of  Bengal, 
being  similarly  divisible  into  the  cold,  hot, 
and  rainy  seasons.  In  November,  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  60  to  86.  March 
and  April  are  the  hotest  months,  and  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  then  widest, 
being  sometimes  72,  at  four  or  five  in  the 
morning,  and  101,  at  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  These  vari- 
ations, however,  are  not  considered  hurt- 


The  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  ful  to  the  health,  as  the  coolness  of  the 
the  Rangoon  river,  about  twenty-eight  night  compensates,  in  some  degree,  for 
miles  above  its  debouche  into  the  ^ulf  of    the  heat  of  the  day.     The  air  is  diy ;  the 


Martaban.  Its  extent  along  the  nver  is 
about  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  six  or  seven 
htmdred  yards.  It  is  ^closed  with  teak 
timbera  and  planks  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  having  two  gateways  on  the  north 
£sBoe,  and  one  on  each  of  the  othera : 
from  each  of  the  northern  gateways  pro- 
ceeds a  good  brick  road,  running  over  a 
gently  rising  ground,  and  gradually  con- 


firat  showere  fiill  early  in  May ;  the  regu- 
lar rains  set  in  by  the  firet  week  of  June, 
and  cease  about  the  10th  or  Idth  October. 
ThefiEdl  of  ram  is  much  more  considerable 
than  any  known  in  Hindustan,  and  in 
July  and  August,  often  continues  for 
several  days  and  nights  together.  In 
the  intervals,  the  weather  is  oppressively 
close  and  moist,  and  during  the  fell,  as 


veiging  till  they  unite  at  the  distance  of  uncomfortably  chilly,  a  cold  wind  accom- 
two  miles  and  a  hal^  in  front  of  the  Sho  panying  the  rain,  and  bringing  down  the 
Dagon  pagoda.  The  space  between  these  mercury  ten  or  twelve  degrees.  In  such 
roads  Mring  tolerably  clear  of  jungle,  was  a  climate  it  was  impossible  for  troops  to 
•elected  for  the  quartering  of  the  troops,     be  eitt;aged  in  active  military  operations 
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without  lafBeriog  9ereniiytnm  disease. 
During  the  time  from  June  to  October, 
the  average  monthly  admission  of  sick  in 
the  detadiment  under  Dr.  W.*s  charge 
was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  nu- 
merical strength,  and  ^in  some  divisions, 
the  proportion  was  stiU'more  considerable. 
-Hie  deaths  amongst  the  Europeans  of 
the  artillerj  were  as  one  in  twelve,  and 
amongst  the  natives,  something  less  tluui 
one  in  twenty.  On  the  setting  in  of  the 
cold  season,  the  general  sickness  began  to 
decline,  and  firom  January  to  July,  was 
comparatively  moderate. 

The  especial  object  of  Dr.  Sully's  paper 
on  hydrophobia,  is  to  recommend  the 
cureful  and  continued  ablution  of  the 
wounded  part  before  excision  with  water 

Soured  from  some  height  above  the  limb, 
r.  S.  attributes  to  this  practice  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  a  number  of  cases  in 
the  west  of  England  by  his  fiitber  and 
himself  or  altogether  twenty-eight,  of 
whom  twenty-three  escaped  from  any 
serious  consequences  from  the  bites  they 
had  suffered.— [i5u2i 

With  reference  to  the  last  subject  ad- 
verted to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  medical 
society,  we  may  observe,  that  a  discovery 
has  been  recently  made,  which,  if  con- 
firmed by  experience,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  medical 
science.  Dr.  Barry,  an  English  physician 
settled  at  Paris,  has  advanced,  that  ab- 
sorption depends  upon  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  that  by  removing  this  pressure, 
poisons  applied  to  wounded  parts  will 
not  be  introduced  into  the  system.  Upon 
the  bite  of  a  snake,  or  any  rabid  animal, 
therefore,  a  cupping-glass  should  be  ap- 
plied over  the  bite,  which  will  at  least 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  virus  until 
surgical  aid  can  be  obtained.  But  Dr. 
Barry  goes  still  further,  and  asserts,  that 
b^  the  continued  application  of  the  cup- 
ping-glass for  some  time,  the  absorption 
of  the  poison  will  not  only  be  suspended, 
but  the  disposirion  to  take  it  up  be  so 
weakened,  that  it  may  be  altogether  pre- 
vented by  merely  washing  toe  wound. 
He  also  maintains,  that  even  after  a  part 
of  the  poison  has  been  absorbed,  and  has 
begun  to  produce  its  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem, the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  will 
arrest  its  further  influence,  lliese  doc- 
trines rest  upon  a  number  of  experiments, 
in  which  areenic,  prussic  acid,  strychnia, 
the  upas  tiente,  and  the  venom  of  the 
viper,  have  been  made  use  of  wiUi  impu- 
nity wherever  the  glass  was  applied,  and 
fiitally  whenever  its  application  Mras  omit- 
ted. The  results  of  Dr.  Barry *s  inquiries 
have  been  submitted  to  the  academy  of 
medicine,  and  are  the  subject  of  a  &vour- 
able  report  by  Messra.  Cuvier  and  Du- 
meril,  to  whom  his  communication  had 
been  referred. — [Ibid. 

A  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on 


the  4tfa  Nov.,  Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair. 

Specimens  of  agates  and  other  minenils 
from  Guzerat,  vrtth  observations,  were 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  specimens  of  the  true  West- 
Indian  arrow-root,  reared  in  this  country, 
by  W.  Leycester,  Esq.,  the  president  of 
the  Agricultural  and  •  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Cases  of  the  employment  of  the 
.  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  1^  Mr.  Cockerell, 
a  successfril  case  of  strangulated  hernia, 
by  Mr.  Charters,  and  an  essay  on  public 
health  in  India,  by  Dr.  Rankin,  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  reserved 
for  future  consideration. 

Although  the  tMkmr  of  this  country  is 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  marania  anm- 
dmacea,  or  arrow-root  of  the  West  Indies, 
it  does  not  predude  the  introduction  of 
the  latter  as  a  more  nutritious  vegetable. 
The  specimens  submitted  on  this  ocoasioo 
were  reared  by  Mr.  Leycester  frx>m  ta- 
bera,  procured  by  him  at  the  Oipe,  from 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  were  brought 
round  on  board  ship,  after  being  planted 
in  boxes.  Tbey  were  remov^  thence 
into  the  open  ground,  and  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  winds  and  the  rains : 
three  tuben  taken  up,  were  found  diviai. 
ble  into  fifty  parts,  each  of  whidi  com- 
prised a  tuber,  and  would  therefore  grow. 
The  tubers  now  produced  are  not  so  tbidc 
as  those  of  the  West  Indies,  bat  they  will 
probably  become  larger. 

Of  the  minerals  forwarded  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy,  he  observes,  that  the  sites  in  which 
they  are  procured,  depend  upon  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  Cambuy  merchants, 
except  the  Camelian  mines,  which  «re 
described  in  the  fint  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay,  from  actual  observation. 

The  agates  are  procured  from  the  dts- 
strict  of  Kopurwunj,  the  chief  town  of 
which  is  about  forty  miles  east  of  Ahmed- 
abad.  The  jaspers  are  obtained  about 
eighty  miles  north  of  the  same  place,  from 
the  Eder  mountains,  the  marble  baniers 
that  divide  Marwar  fit>m  OuguraL  The 
moss-stone  is  found  in  veins,  in  the  bed 
of  the  Limree  river,  in  Katttwar.  The 
collection  compriaes  another  variety  of 
mineral,  which  is  considered  by  Dr.  K. 
to  be  a  marble  of  the  coarsest  grain ;  it 
is  brought  from  the  mountain  of  Dey- 
kerwara,  nearly  half-way  between  Ahmed- 
abad  and  Radanpur,  and  is  termed  by 
the  natives,  sengi  heiefi,  or  letter-«tooe» 
from  the  suppiMed  resemblanoe  of  its 
veins  to  oriental  eharacten.  It  Is  ob- 
tainable in  any  quantity,  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  mountsina  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Guzerat  abound 
with  every  variety  of  mnble,  snd  they 
are  of  the  most  easy  access,  rendering- 
the  transport  so  cheap,  that  in  the  sur- 
rounduig  country,  in  esriier  times,  this 
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material  has  bean  ]tmMf  eipended,  and 
the  mounds  enclosing  the  Dungerpur  lake, 
a  piece  of  water  of  vast  extent,  are  com- 
posed of  solid  blocks  of  white  marble. 
The  tombs  and  mosques  of  Ahmedabad 
afford  abundant  specimens  of  marble  of 
the  most  beautiful  description.  The  great 
mart  for  the  polished  agates,  &c.  is  Cam- 
bay,  where  the  material  and  the  labour 
are  both  so  cheap,  that  a  seal  stone  of  the 
best  sort  may  be  purchased  for  one  rupee, 
and  the  most  beautiful  set  of  female  oma. 
ments  that  can  be  selected,  does  not  cost 
more  than  fifty — the  price  of  ordinary 
sets  varies  from  eight  rupees  to  twenty- 
five.— [/6u<. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Sydney  Hotel,  aOth  August :  Sir  John 
Jamison,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

Several  premiums  were  announced  for 
agricultural  stock,  to  be  awarded  at  the 
general  meeting,  on  the  5th  October. 

The  following  resolutions  were  agreed 
to  be  proposed  to  the  general  meeting. 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting,  viewing 
with  the  utmost  regret,  the  languor  which 
appears  to  have  pervaded  the  members  of 
this  society,  as  exhibited  by  the  paucity 
of  their  numbers  attendant  upon  the  pe- 
riodical meetings  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  do  most  earnestly  call  upon  the 
whole  body  of  subscribers  to  bestir  them- 
selves, and  again  to  unite  for  promoting 
their  general  benefit.  The  attendance, 
the  suggestions,  the  example  of  practical 
men,  can  alone  keep  a  society  of  this 
nature  in  existence ;  and  this  meeting  are 
convinced,  that  few  agricultural  societies 
can  boast  of  men  more  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  so  much  desired  aid,  than  does 
that  of  New  South  Wales. 

Resolved,  that  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  ends  proposed  by  the  formation  of  this 
society,  and  for  directing  the  views  of  its 
members  to  the  most  legitimate  objects  for 
their  attention,  it  is  desirable  that  essays 
upon  the  best  modes  of  conducting  the 
fiurming  operations  of  this  colony  should 
be  prepared  and  published  at  stated  pe- 
riodsy  for  general  uiformatton. 

At  a  quarterly  general  meeting,  held 
at  Fanunatta,  Oct.  5,  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, and  additional  premiums  were 
awarded ;  amongst  which  was  one  to 
Mrs.  Walker,  on  Uie  exhibition  of  colonial 
silk,  which  that  lady  had  caused  to  be 
produced,  and  afterwards  to  be  manwfa<v 
tored  into  a  shawl  in  China. 

The  recommendations  of  the  especial 
meeting,  dOth  August,  were  all  adopted 
unanimously,  except  one  of  them  relative 
to  Mr.  F^raser's  cotton ;  the  adopton  of 
thif  xeeommendation  was  merely  post- 


poned till  the  next  meeting,  in  order  to 
afford  Mr.  Fraser  time  to  furnish  the 
meetmg  with  a  sample  of  the  cotton,  and 
with  the  report  thereon  of  the  Glasgow 
manufiicturer. 

(It  appears  from  a  Sydney  paper,  that 
Mr.  Fraser  has  shipped  a  small  quantity 
of  samples  of  colonial  grown  cotton  to 
England;  and  the  colonists  express  a 
con^dent  expectation  that  it  will  become 
a  staple  article  of  export.) 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOaSTY. 

The  Wednesday  meetings  of  this  so- 
ciety during  the  last  month  have  been 
numerously  attended,  and  the  lectures  at 
three  o'clock  have  excited  much  interest. 
At  three  of  these  meetings,  the  secretary 
delivered  discourses  on  the  affinities  that 
connect  the  different  groupes  of  omitiio-* 
logy,  illustrating  the  subject  by  specimens 
of  the  most  attractive  groupes  in  the  so- 
ciety's collection.  Several  ladies  of  rank 
were  present  at  these  exhibitions.  A  lec- 
ture hBB  also  been  given  by  Mr.  Brookes, 
the  celebrated  anatomist,  on  the  com- 
parative  anatomy  of  the  ostrich.  A  fine 
opportunity  vms  afforded  for  illustrating 
this  subject,  by  a  donation  from  his 
Mi^esty  of  a  female  ostrich,  which  lately 
died  in  the  menagerie  at  Windsor.  Pre- 
parations were  made  of  the  more  in- 
teresting parts  of  this  bird,  whKh,  with 
specimens  of  various  parts  ot  the  emeu, 
cassowary,  rhea,  &c.  selected  from  Mr. 
Brookes*s  museum,  served  to  illustrate 
this  very  erudite  and  scientific  lecture. 
A  numerous  audience  of  the  principal 
men  of  science  in  town  was  collected  on 
this  occasion. 


HINERALOGY  OF  CEYLON. 

The  following  fiM;ts  relating  to  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  Tangalle  dis- 
trict were  laid  before  the  Literary  Society 
of  Col  umbo  on  the  17th  October,  by 
Sir  Hardline  Oiffard,  the  chief  justice  of 
Ceylon. 

Mr.  Gisbome,  the  collector  of  Tangalle 
has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in 
opening  a  canal,  by  which  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  may  be  conveyed  to  the  port 
of  Tangalle  from  the  lake  of  Kireme; 
and  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of  country, 
now  totally  waste*  rendered  capable  of 
irrigation,  and  consequent  cultivation. 
The  supply  of  Tangalle  atone  is  an  oljeet 
of  great  importance  to  the  district,  as 
nothing  else  is  wanting  to  render  that 
secure,  though  small  harbour,  perfectiy 
commodious  to  shipping. 

In  digging  through  a  hill  covered  with 
old  and  thick  jungle,  the  workmen,  at  a 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  struck  upon  a  large 
hollow  substance,  having  the  appearance 
of  pottery;  one  of  the  tools  broke  a  hole 
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into  it,  but  the  mass  was  afterwards  care- 
fully separated  by  Mr.  Gisborne.'s  direc- 
tion from  tBe  surrounding  clay  rock.  This 
clay  rock  is  that  called  cabook  in  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  Ceylon,  and  is  the 
laimU  *  of  Ainslic^ifat.  Med,  Bin- 
doBtJ  The  mass,  on  bemg  examined,  ap- 
peared on  the  outside  to  be  rough,  and 
partaking  of  the  appearance  of  &e  sur- 
sounding  rock;  the  inside  was  highly 
glased,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  in 
length  it  was  twenty-two  inches,  and  in 
iNDeadth  fifteen ;  the  shape  was  more 
nearly  oval  than  any  other,  but  by  no 
means  regular.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
perfiectly  dose  before  it  was  struck,  and 
iJie  hollow  contained  only  air.  The  shell 
or  crust,  of  which  a  piece  is  submitted  to 
the  society,  appears  to  consist  of  two  or 
even  three  distinct  layers  of  striate  or 
ibrous  crystallization;  the  thickness  is 
pretty  equal  throughout,  about  half  an 
inch ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  3.80O. 
Since  the  first  discovery,  many  other 
smaller  hollow  lumps  of  a  globular  or  re- 
niform  shape  have  been  found,  varying 
fiN>m  eight  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  but 
all  agreeing  in  other  particulars  with  the 
first.  On  a  rough  analysis  of  a  specimen, 
this  substance  was  found  to  be  composed 
of  a  large  portion  of  iron — a  result  since 
verified  by  Mr.  Gisbome  having  smelted 
from  about  sixteen  pounds  of  it,  a  bar  of 
iron  of  about  one  pound  wei^t,  a  part 
of  which  is  also,  with  one  of  the  balls,  laid 
before  this  meeting.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  substance  seems  to  approach  roost 
nearly  to  the  description  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Jamieson  (Intro,  p.  253)  and  Mr. 
Phillips  (Mineral,  p.  173)  of  the  "  reni- 
form  or  kidney-shaped  brown  clay  iron 
ore,  found  imbedded  in  iron  clay,  pre- 
senting irregular  balls  of  reniform  lenti- 
cular or  elliptical  forms,  which  are  some- 
times hollow;  these  forms  (they  add) 
are  composed  of  lamellar  concretions  ;** 
and  the  professor  adds,  that  it  is  "  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  iren-stone,  and  yields 
excellent  iron."  Substances  of  this  kind 
were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
names  of  cetUes  and  geodes,  and  were 
supposed  to  possess  very  extraordinary 
virtues. 

In  another  part  of  the  line  of  the  canal, 
it  became  necessary  to  blow  up  a  large 
rock,  of  which  Mr.  Gisbome  has  trans- 
mitted a  specimen;  this  fragment  pre- 
sants  a  glittering  appearance,  and  as  fax 
as  It  has  been  examined,  contains  a  large 

*  Thlft  k  a  tsnn  clven  by  Dr.  F.  Buduman  to  a 
substance  (distfaict  from  the  mineral  to  named  by 
Mr.  Kirwan)  found  In  Southern  India,  which  tt 
an  indurated  clay  found  in  large  mnwrt.  from 
whence  the  natives  obtain  their  iron,  but  which  is 
very  commonly  used  as  bricks  for  building,  whence 
Hs  name.  It  Is  soft  when  Jn  the  mass,  and  bo- 
comes  hard  by  exiwsure  to  the  air.  See  a  fidl 
account  of  the  mineral,  and  process  of  smelting 
the  ore,  in  Budianan's  Journey,  vol.  U.  c  sit. 
'^Ed.  A.  J. 


quantity  of  carbonate  of  iron  intermixed 
with  quartz,  and  very  compactly  asso- 
ciated ;  the  specific  gravity  is  about  S.^5^ ; 
a  piece  of  this  is  also  laid  before  the 
society. 

Mr.  Gisbome  has  also  transmitted  some 
bottles  of  a  mineral  water  found  in  the 
course  of  digging  the  canal;  it  is  impr^- 
sated  with  sulphuretted  hydrqgea  gaa^ 
tluit  wluch  is  found  in  Harroi^;ate  water^ 
four  ounces  of  it,  subjected  by  Dr.  Collier 
to  galvanic  action,  deposited  a  sediment 
weighing  one  grain  and  a  half  of  pure 
sulphur,  about  forty-eight  grains  to  a  gal- 
Ion.— [GsyZoii  Go?. 

THE  FLATTENING  OF  THE  EARTH. 

At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Puis,  a 
memoir  was  lately  read  by  CapU  Duper- 
rey,  on  the  experiments  made  with  the 
invariable  pendulum  during  the  voyage  of 
the  CoqwUe  round  the  world.  He  states 
that  various  experiments  confirmed  the 
fact  of  the  flattening  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  conjectured  by  several  travellers, 
who  bad  remarked  iLat  the  number  of 
oscillations  which  the  pendulum  made  at 
certain  places  differi^  from  what  had 
been  observed  in  the  extent  of  the  same 
parallel.  The  principal  anomalies  observed 
by  Capt.  Duperrey  were  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  Mons,  Guam,  and  the  Island  of 
Ascension.  At  the  Isle  of  France  the 
invariable  pendulum  (as  had  been  re- 
marked by  M.  Freycinet)  made  in  one 
day,  upon  an  average,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
oscillations  more  than  it  ought,  supposing 
the  depression  to  be  1.305,  accoitUng  to 
the  lunar  theory.  At  Ascension  the  ac- 
celeration, as  noticed  by  Capt.  Sabine, 
was  five  or  six  oscillations,  even  supposing 
the  depression  to  be  1.288.  At  other 
stations  the  difference  was  almost  nothing ; 
and  in  some  the  motion  of  the  pendulum 
was  retarded.  Such  differences,  Oqpt. 
Duferrey  remarks,  between  the  results 
of  experiment  and  those  given  by  theory, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  errors  of  obeenra- 
tion.  He  is  disposed  to  refer  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena,  with  Capt.  Sabine,  to 
the  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the  earth 
considered  as  a  mass,  or  to  the  mere  vari&. 
tions  of  density  in  the  superficial  strata. 
What  tends  to  confirm  this  hypothesis, 
he  says,  is  that  all  observations  shew  that 
an  acceleration  of  the  pendulum  generally 
takes  place  on  volcanic  ground,  and  a 
retanUtion  on  such  as  is  sandy  and  ai]pl- 
laoeous. 

A  veiy  important  question  to  ascertain 
is  whether  the  flattening  is  exactly  the 
same  in  both  hemispheres.  From  the  ob- 
servations of  Capts.  Duperrey  and  F^y- 
cinet,  it  appears  that  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  it  is  1.891,  and  in  the  north- 
ern, 1.888;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  sensibly 
the  same,  or  l«290j  in  each. 

THE 
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TBE   FALI  LANGVAOB. 

In  the  Calcutta  Cfwemmmt  Gazette 
appears  the  following  notice  of  a  work  on 
the  Pali,  or  sacred  language  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, which  has  been  lately  published  at 
Ceylon  :— 

The  original  materials  of  this  work, 
whkh  comprises  a  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary of  tlie  language,  and  a  list  of  roots, 
were,  in  great  part,  the  labour  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tolfrey,  of  Ceylon:  upon  his  death, 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clough,  by  whom  they  have  been 
completed  and  published. 

The  author  of  the  Pali  Grammar  has 
not  entered  very  fully  into  the  history  of 
the  language,  and  that  remains  to  be  eli- 
cited firom  the  study  of  its  literature ;  but 
he  has  prefixed  a  few  observations  that 
throw  some  light  upon  its  actual  condi- 
tion. The  term  PaH,  as  the  designation 
of  die  language,  he  derives  from  Pda,  a 
row  or  range,  and  is  expressive  of  the  re- 
gularity of  its  construction.  Mr.  Clough, 
however,  a^ees  with  all  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  that  it  is  most  generally 
termed  Magadhi,  from  Magadh,  or  South 
Behar,  which  is  uniformly  asserted  to  be 
its  native  country. 

The  grammar  of  Mr.  Clough  is  printed 
in  the  Cingalese  character,  which  it  may 
be  conceded  is  constructed  upon  the  De- 
vanagarL  The  only  character  in  which 
Pali  is  exclusively  written,  is  the  square 
character  common  in  the  lacquered  and 
gilded  books  of  the  Burmans.  This  al- 
phabet would  apfjear  to  have  originated 
amongst  the  countries  to  the  eastward, 
as  it  is  not  known  in  Ceylon,  although 
the  language  and  relig^n  of  the  Buddhas 
passed,  there  is  little  doubt,  from  India 
through  Ceylon  to  the  eastward.  We  be- 
lieve the  square  Pali  is  little  used  in  Siam, 
and  seems  to  be  almost  confined  to  Ava. 

The  author  of  the  grammar  confirms 
the  general  impression,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  \'ariety  of  character  in  which 
it  b  written,  the  Pali  is  every  where  the 
same,  and  that  the  books  in  this  language 
are  equally  intelligible  in  Ava  and  Ceylon. 
He  also  establishes  its  identity  with  San- 
scrit, and  considers  it  as  a  derivative  from 
•that  language,  every  essential  part  of  it, 
be  observes,  being  found  in  Sanscrit.  The 
vocabularies  of  its  nouns  and  of  its  verbal 
roots  are  nearly  the  same.  The  grammar 
also  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  is 
much  more  simple,  and  bears  the  most 
undoubted  marks  of  being  much  more 
modem.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws 
185  therefore,  that  it  is  not  a  primitive, 
but  a  derived  language,  and  one  of  the 
roost  ancient  and  perfect  scions  of  the 
Sanscrit  stem.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  dear  whether  the  offspring  was 
a  natural  or  artifidal  product,  whether 
tiie  Fl^i,  Magatti,  or  Prakrit  (for  they 


are  all  the  same)  was  the  gradual  softening 
and  simplification  of  the  spoken  dialects 
from  a  more  elaborate  form  of  speech, 
like  Italian  from  Latin ;  or  whether  it  was 
the  ingenious  adaptation  of  some  vemi^ 
cular  peculiarities  to  the  modification  of 
Sanscrit,  in  order  to  form  a  new  charac- 
teristic language.  The  Magadhi  is  not 
merely  a  religious  language,  but  is&miliar 
to  Brahmanical  writers  as  the  dialect  of 
women  and  servants  in  their  dramas, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  a  spoken 
tongue,  when  the  custom  was  first  intro- 
duced :  at  the  same  time,  the  rules  are 
so  completely  devised  for  the  alteration, 
that  it  is  easily  made  at  any -time,  and 
writers  of  very  modem  date  write  Prakrit 
as  fluently  as  Sanscrit,  whidi  is  in  fiivour 
of  its  artificial  constraction.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  some  importance  in  the  history 
of  both  languages ;  as,  If  Pali  was  a  ver- 
nacular tongue,  originating  from  Sanscrit 
by  the  slow  progress  of  insensible  change, 
and  serving  to  pave  the  way  for  other 
forms  of  speech,  by  which  it  has  been 
finally  supplanted,  a  much  more  consider- 
able period  must  have  intervened  since  it 
and  Its  prototype  were  current  in  India, 
than  if  it  had  been  evolved  by  ingenious 
^vriters  from  its  parent  source,  lliere  is 
nothing  in  its  construction  unfiivourable 
to  its  fiimiliar  use ;  and  Mr.  Cloi:^h  men- 
tions, that  amongst  the  Bauddha  priests 
it  is  a  common  medium  of  intercourse. 
The  fscilities  afforded  to  the  study  by 
the  publication  of  this  grammar,  and  the 
favourable  opportunities  to  be  found,  both 
to  the  eastward  and  in  Ceylon,  will,  we 
trust,  soon  render  us  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  language,  and  the 
value  of  its  literature. 

STEENGTH    OF  INDIAN  TIMBER. 

In  the  British  Indian  Military  Repon- 
tory  of  Calcutta,  there  is  a  tabular  view 
of  the  relative  strength  of  the  different 
Indian  woods,  given  from  experiments 
made  at  the  Cossipore  gun-carriage  manu- 
fiaotory. 

The  strength  of  the  different  woods  is 
nearly  as  their  spedfic  gravities.  That 
which  bore  the  greatest  load  was  the  Ben- 
gal soondry,  seasoned.  Tlie  specimens 
of  this  wood  cut  of  a  length  (72  inches) 
so  as  to  allow  a  space  of  60  inches  be- 
tween the  supports,  bore  a  weight  of 
l,S8i}  lbs.  before  breaking.  The  deflexion 
in  the  centre  before  yielding  was  4^  inches. 
The  next  is  the  seasoned  saul,  which 
ranged  from  1 31 9  to  1,286.  The  pn^por- 
tions  being  the  same,  with  an  inflexion  of 
from  4}  to  2}  of  an  inch.  Of  the  sea- 
soned teaks,  the  Burmese  seems  to  be 
the  highest,  the  weight  carried  by  it  being 
in  similar  circumstances  l»04iG4,  with  a 
defleadon  at  breaking  of  3^.  Ine  Bom- 
bay teak  is  stated  as  varying  from  869  to 
820,  with  a  deflexion  of  firom  S}  la  3 

inches: 


iacliM:  OMkfaidolie  to iadeeigifwi M 
low  88  501,  witli  %i  deflexion.  Sttuoned 
Norwmy  pine,  tried  in  like  nmnner,  broke 
under  a  load  of  578,  fluffering  at  the  eeme 
time  a  deflexion  of  S^  inches.  Ameriein 
ash  gave483,  with  adefleziooaf  4^.  Hie 
experiments  appear  to  hare  been  qiade 
with  a  good  dnU  of  care,  three  specimens 
of  each  wood  being  subjected  to  trial. 
The  seasoned  woods  seem  to  have  given 
a  higher  result  than  those  which  were 
green.  This  appears  to  be  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  some  of  Buffon's  results,  in  the 
extensive  set  of  experiments  performed 
by  him  on  oak  wood,  for  the  French  go- 
vernment. He  found  green  oak  to  be 
atrongest,  and  that  it  mvariably  lost  some 
of  its  strength  by  drying. 

flINOULAB  PROPERTY  OF  BISMUTH 
AND  ANTIMONY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Soci6t^  Philoma- 
tique  of  Paris,  March  31,  M.  Beoquerel 
stated  the  result  of  some  experiments 
with  an  instrument  invented  l^  M.  Le- 
baillif,  for  improving  the  magnetic  needle. 
This  instrument  consists  of  two  magnetic 
needles  placed  at  two  extremities  of  a 
atmw  suspended  from  the  middle  by  an 
untwisted  silk  thread,  the  two  poles  of 
Che  needles  being  placed  so  as  to  render 
the  action  of  the  earth  nearly  mL  The 
smallest  quantity  of  magnetism  is  by 
means  of  this  instniment  rendered  sen- 
sible. The  use  of  it  has  discovered  a 
very  singular  property  in  bismuth  and 
antimony;  when  these  two  metals  ap- 
proach the  poles  of  the  needle  of  M. 
Lebaillif,  they  exert  upon  it  a  very  re- 
markable repulsion,  as  well  upon  one  pole 
as  upon  the  other,  "It  was  not,"  aays 
M.  Becquerel,  "  till  after  an  attentive 
observation,  that  I  could  prevail  upon 
myself  to  credit  such  a  strange  phenome- 
non." This  double  repulsive  property 
has  never  yet  been  perceived  in  any  other 
metaL— [Xe  Ghbe, 

VISIT  OF  SPANIARDS  TO  OTAHEXTE 

IN  1774. 
At  the  last  visit  paid  b^  Capt  Co(^  to 
Otaheite,  or  Tabid,  as  it  is  now  more 
property  written,  be  found  that  two  ves- 
sels had  been  at  the  island  in  1774^  which 
the  natives,  be  said,  told  him  came  from 
Retma ;  that  they  left  four  persons  behind 
them,  one  of  ^hom  was  named  Mateema; 
that  they  afterwards  returned  and  took 
away  the  people  they  had  left ;  that  the 
commodore  of  the  two  ships,  whose  name 
the  natives  caUed  Oreede,  died  and  was 
buried  at  the  island,  &c  The  few  par- 
ticulars our  celebrated  navigator  could 
glean  from  the  natives,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  wooden  cross,  on  which  was  cut 
**  Chrittut  vincU"  and  "  Carobts  imperaty 
177V*  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  visi- 
tocB  were  Spaniards,  and  that  the  vessels 


IMay, 

eame  from  liina  in  South  Anata.  He. 
however,  expresses  some  jjinosity  about 
the  fiwt,  and  reelecting  tfi^design  oC  the 
Spaniards  who  remained  behind. 

The  Editor  of  the  CakuHa^Chvenrntaii 
Oazette  of  October  26  gives  an  account 
of  a  manuscript  journal  recently  inspected 
by  him,  of  a  Spaniard  of  Lima,  named 
Maximo  Rodrigues,  which  contains  the 
particulars  of  this  identical  voyage.     It 
appears  that  the  writer  of  the  journal,  the 
Mateema  of  the  Tiahitians,  was  an  officer 
who,  having  picked  up  some  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  lUiiti,  acoompaniedt 
as  interpreter,  a  mission  from  CaUao,  to 
this  and  other  islands  in  the  South  S^ 
.the  object  of  wbich  was  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity,  by  the  aid  of  some 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  who  had 
been  converted  at  Lima.     Two  friars 
formed  part  of  the  mission,  which  sailed 
from  Callao  on  the  20  Sept.  1774,  in  the 
frigate  Aquila  and  the  schooner  Jupiter, 
and  arrived  at  Tahiti  on  the  15  November. 
With  the  eoncarrenoe  of  the  cfaiefe  named 
Bijiatua  and  Otu  (the  Waheiadooa  and 
Otoo   of  Cook)   the  Spaniards  built  a 
house  at  Ojatutin  (Oheitepeha),  and  the 
cross   discovered  by  Cook  was  elevated 
before  it    The  commander  of  the  frigate, 
who  died,   was  named    Don   Domingo 
Bonecfaia,  not  very  like  Oreede,      The 
vessels  sailed  from  the  island .  January 
88^  leaving  the  two  missionaries,  Padiea 
Geronimo  and  Nardase,   and  Maximo 
Rodriguez,  with  aa  attendant.     The  mis- 
sionaries  made  little  effort  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity,  and  had  still  less 
success.  Rodriguez  accuses  thnn  of  want 
of  humanity  and  Idndness.     Hiey  seem, 
indeed,  very  soon  to  have  grown  heartily 
.sick  of  their  situation,  and  to  have  become 
morose  and  ill-tempered.      The  journal 
of  Maximo  shews  that  he  incurred  their 
frequent  displeasure,  in  conseq^uenoe  of 
which,  probably,  he  seems  to  have  been 
of  little  use  as  an  interpi:eter,  spending 
his  time  mostly  with  the  natives,   and 
wanderiqg  about  from  one  part  of  the 
island  to  another.     He  was,  he  says,  liut 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  youdi  and 
vivacity,  and  bis  loiowledge  of  theic  lan- 
guage, made  him,  as  Cook  observes,  esv 
ceediugly  popular.     He  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  man  of  any  science ;  and, 
although  an  intelligent^  not  a  very  pro- 
found observer. 

On  the  return  of  the  vessels,  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
mission,  the  Others  wished  to  withdraw, 
and  accordingly  left  the  island  and  re- 
turned to  CaUao,  February  18,  1776. 

The  journal  of  Rodriguez,  from  whenoe 
this  account  is  taken,   has  never  been 

grinted,  but  remained  in  the  possession  of 
is  &mi]y,  and  a  copy  was  procured  by 
Capt  Dillon,  who  has  been  idready  men- 
tioned, fitun  his  widow  at  Valparaiso. 
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A^^IATIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OrP-BECCONINO     FUND. 

Fort  Witiiam,  Sejjt,  29,  1826. —The 
Right  Hon.  the  Vice-President  ia  council 
is  pleased  to  direct,  tliat  the  following  ex- 
tract of  A  general  letter  from  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  the  Military  Depart, 
ment,  nnder  date  the  19th  April  18S6,  he 
p«A»]i9hed  in  General  Orders. 

^  Par.  la  •*  We  concur  with  you  in  opi- 
nion that  a  participation  in  the  Off- Reck- 
oning Fund  should  not  be  continued  to 
officers  in  command  of  irregular  corj>s. 
Tlie  eiceptions  proposed  by  you  to  this 
rule  we  think  reasonable  and  judicious. 

1 1.  <*  We  therefore  direct,  that  regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonels,  who  shall  be 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  become  inva- 
lided, and  shall  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
inand  of  invalid  or  provincial  battalions, 
be  allowed  to  receive  the  full  surplus  off- 
reckonings of  their  respective  corps,  and 
that  regimental  majors  compelled  to  be- 
oome  iDvalidcd  under  similar  circum- 
stances, shall,  if  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  invalid  or  provincial  battalions, 
be  allowed  to  receive  a  share  of  surpKis 
off-reckonings  proportioned  to  the  esta- 
blished strength  of  tlieir  respective  corps, 
not  exceeding  in  any  case  4,000  rupees 
per  annum. 

12.  '*  The  clothing  agents  who  shall  be 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  such  office,  sub- 
sequently to  the  receipt  of  the  present 
order,  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  emolu- 
ments, receive  from  the  Off- Reckoning 
Fund  a  share  equal  to  that  received  by 
officers  succeeding  to  the  curamand  of  re- 
giments after  1st  May  1826,  but  such 
officers  as  stand  appointed  to  tlie  situation 
of  clothing  agent  are  to  continue  in  receipt 
of  a  full  ^are  so  long  as  they  hold  tiieir 
appointments. 

13.  *'  With  these  exceptions,  no  officer 
who  shall  be  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  irregular  corps  subsequently  to  the  re- 
ceipt oi  this  despatch,  shall  be  allowed  to 
share  in  the  surplus  off-reckonings.** 

Invalid  lieutenant-colonels  entitled  to 
ofi^reckonings,  shall  receive,  agreeably  to 
the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  full  surplus  off- 
reckonings of  their  respective  corps  from 
the  Itt  proximo. 


RIDVCTIONS   IN  THE  AKTILLBRr, 

JP'ort  fTiUianh  Nov,  4,  1826.  —  The 
Right  Hon.  the  ^^ce. President  in  council 
is  pleased  to  direct,  that  on  the  return  to 
Port  WiUiam  of  the  artillery  now  em- 
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ployed  at  Penang  and  its  dependencies, 
the  6tl)  or  Golundaa  battalion  of  artillery 
shall  be  reduced  to  sixteen  companies. 

Nov,  4. —  The  three  separate  companies 
of  gun-lascars,  formed  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  under  authority  of  G.  O.  of  the 
17th  June  1824,  to  meet  urgent,  though 
temporary,  demands  of  the  service,  con- 
sequent to  the  tlien  deficiency  in  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  tl)e  European  artillery, 
being  no  longer  required,  tiie  Right  Hon. 
the  Vice-President  in  council  is  pleased  to 
order  that  they  be  immediately  reduced, 
and  incorporated  with  the  gun-lascar  de- 
tails attached  to  troops  and  companies. 


OFFICBAS    WIDOWS. 

'  Fort  WiUiamy  Nov.  17,  1826.-:TTie 
Vice  President  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
notify,  under  instructions  fiom  the  Hon. ' 
tlie  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  general  let- 
ter, dated  24th  May  1826,  tluit  in  future 
no  widows  of  military  or  medical  officers 
of  their  army,  left  destitute  by  the  death 
of  their  husbands,  will  be  allowed  passage 
money  to  England ;  the  Orphan  Fund  en- 
titling children  of  officers  who  may  die  ia 
distressed  circumstances  to  an  allowance  aa 
passage-money  to  England,  and  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Military  Fund,  affording  suffi- 
cient means  for  the  return  of  widows. 

CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS. 

JndieUU  Department, 

Nov.  9.  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  register  of  Dixiagepore 
and  Joint  magistrate  stationed  at  Maldsh. 

Mr.  A.  Hevland,  aislstant  to  magistrate  and  to 
collector  of  beerbhoom. 

Mr.  H.  Armstrong,  ditto  ditto  of  Sarun. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Thompson*  ditto  ditto  of  BaieiUy. 

Tarritorial  Department* 

Nov.  9.  Mr.  H.  Swetenham,  to  be  coUactor  of 
Shahjehanpoor. 

Mr.  J.  Dummure,  ditto  of  Suheswan. 

.  Mr.  J.  T.  Reade,  ditto  of  Seharunpoor.    - 

Mr.  H.  Fraser,  to  be  priucipal  assistant  in  north- 
ern divMonof  Delheeterrltoi7. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bottlderson,  to  be  seoetaiy  to  Board 
of  Revenue  fai  Western  Provinces. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Nop.  3.  Rev.  H.  S.  Fisher,  Jotot  district  chap- 
lain at  Meenit. 

Rev.  W.  Fraaer,  district  chaplain  at  BareOly. 

Rev.  J.  Irwing,  ditto  at  Futtehguriu 

Rev.  H.  Parish,  ditto  at  Agra. 

Rav.  T.  Proctor,  chaplain  to  gantem  of  Fort 
Wmiam. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Tucker,  chaplain  at  station  of  Patna. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS*  &c. 

For*  IFIBtem.   Oct.  30,  IdStir^Cadeta  aOmMed, 

Mr.  C.  E.  MIUs  to  artillery,  and  prom,  to  9d-UeuL 
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^MMis.  W.  Matter.  G.R.Budd.  T.  P.  B.  Bsat- 
•oo,  Jm.  Gordon,  «f.  D.  Macnaghten.  anOO. 
Socit.  to  cavalry,  and  piorn.  ^  con»€t*-Me«^ 
C.  Steele.  G.  Durant.  H.  Ap»>crley,  L,  C.  Fajan. 
H.  S.  Grime..  G.  M.  Hill.  J.  C.  hcott.  W.  Cox,  J. 
S.  AUton.  T.  W.  Moi^n.  T.  Biddulph.  W.  H. 
I^wier.  C.  D.  Bailey.  T^.  T.  Wheler.  J.  H.  \\. 
JKyow,  M.J.  Mackay;  P.  Gordon.  N.  O.  Mem, 
W.C.  HolUngs.  Hon.  J.O.Murray.  J- B- °-;^"- 
drewa,  and  G.  HoUoway.  to  infantiy,  and  prom, 
to  ensigns.  «  _i    « 

A»»UH.9urg»,  admitted.  Messrs.  W.  Do"*™'  A. 
C.  Gordon,  I.  Davidson.  J.  V.  Leese.  H.  Roe, 
W.  Warlow,  Ja».  Coas,  Jas.  Camie,  and  C.  1. 
Woodhouse. 

Lieut.  T.  Prinsep.  corps  of  engineers,  to  be 
superintendent  of  canals,  with  a  salary  of  l.«0O 
rupees  per  mensem,  exclusive  of  his  military  pay. 

Hfm,  2.— Lieut.  R.  B.  Brittrldge,  13th  N.L,  to 
have  rank  of  capt.  by  brevet. 

Head-qtutrtert,  Oct.  Sfi,  I89S.->-Ena.  J.  C.  Cooper 
removed  from  3d  to  49th  N.I. 

Oct.  27 Ens.  Nugent,  of  »Hh  N.I  ,  and  Ens. 

Laiuance,  of  66th  da,  permitted  to  exch.  coriw. 

Oct.  28.  — Lieut.  Worslw,  6th  extra  regt.,  to 
officiate  as  aid-de-camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  Dick. 

^Assist,  surg.  C.  Finch,  app.  to  13th  N.L  to 
Assam. 

Oct,  aOk-^Po»Hng»  and  Removals.  Lfeut.  Col. 
Com.  A.  Richards  (new  prom.)  posted  to  51st  N.I. ; 
Lieul.  Col.  Blackncy  removed  from  Xith  to  sth 
do. ;  Lieut.  Col.  P.  A.  Weston,  removed  firom  .Mh 
to  36th  do. ;  Lieut.  CoU  Jas.  Tod  (new  prom.) 
posted  to  51st  do. ;  Lieut.  Col.  John  Smith  (new 
prom.)  posted  to  19th  do. :  Lieut  Col.  Huthwaite 
removed  flrom  19tM»tfr«4th  do. ;  Lieut.  Col.  Com. 
Sir  Thos.  Ramsay  removed  from  28th  to  IGth  do. ; 
Lieut.  Col.  Com.  T.  D.  Broughton  removed  firom 
16th  to  28th  do. 

Oct,  31.— Offlc.  Assistsurg.  Barber  to  have  charge 
of  Station  Hospital  at  Barrackpore. 
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Capt.  J.  Davles.  8d  Extra  N.L,  to  be  tetidj. 
of  Fort  William,  v.  Broughton  prom. 

Cadet  Wm.  Lydlaid  admitted  to  inf.,  aadpran. 
to  ensign.  . 

Capt.  R.Tickdl.  of  «ngl«««jto2rf^^^ 


of  smicrintendlna engineer  »». D^P^gJJJX 
lie  Works.  Sou^^W^t  Provinces,  v.  Paton  pro- 
ceeding to  Europe. 

nCth  N.lVto be  a  member  of  Ar^  Ccromltt* 
in  Fort  William,  v.  Cralgie  app.  to  a  itaff  *i»» 

Kiwofwl.  0/ Lfewf.  Goto.  S^^^!^^^^!^^. 
to  9th  L.C.  Hawtrey  from  9th  to 8th^  »J» 
son  f^oro  7th  to  10th  do.  Thomson  froro J'f  J 
7th  do.  W.  H.  Wood  ftom  36th  toeBth N.i^ 
L.  Stuart,  from  GBlh  to  67th  do.  Garnhtfaflaa 
67th  to  3<Jth  do.  . 

Nov.  O'-AaiUft.  gurpjtppfi»t«dtojo^-^ 
Macleod  with  2d,  and  W.  DoUw*  ™  "J  5/, 
artil.  at  Dum  Dum;  A.  C.  Oortun  with  H.».» 
47th  regt.  „    ,  .  ,. 

JVo«.7.-Lieut.  Faithfull,  43d  N.L,  dliecletl  w 
return  to  pioneer  corps.  ^ 

Lieut.  Arabta,  7th  N.L,  ap^  to  plflo*".  ■" 
orderod  to  join  7th  or  Hill  Company. 

Nor.  9.-Lieat.  A.  Grant,  of  IstEui^^ 
and  Lieut.  F.  G.  Nicolay,  of  3CthN.I.,  pcnnuw 
to  exch.  corps.  ^ ,  f^ 

proceedingto  Keltah;  G.C. Crispin, ajd(v.pw^ 
deeding  to  Muttra ;    W.  B.  Weroyss.  9th  do.,  » 

Rnttgns  posted  to  Herts.  J<*|?,Aj**^^^ 
N.L,  at  Dacca.  T.  Wallace.  3d„«»»-:Jr^CJ- 
H.  D.  Maitland,  4th  Extra  do.,  AUah*l»J^ 
Whitelocke.  13th  N.L.  Assain.  G.JJ-J^T^ 
40th  do..  Dinapore.     R;  E.^T- J^^TlBtS 


fbrf  Wittiam,  Nov.  4.-3(1  L.C.  Comet  G.  A. 
Brownlow  to  be  Ueut.  from  14tb  OcU,  v.  Dlbdto 
dec. 

48Cft  N.I.  Ens.  Jas.  Peers  to  be  lleut.,  f^rom  14th 
Oct.,  v.WUliedec. 

ith  Extra  N.I.  Br.  Capt.  and  Lieut  N.  Stewart 
to  be  capt  of  a  oomp.,  and  Eds.  T.  G.  Dundas  to 
be  lieu  t,  from  19th  Oct.,  v.  Bradley  dec. 

Cadets  admitted.   Messrs.  G.  C.  Crispin  and  W. 

5.  Wemyts  to  cav.,  and  prom,  to  comets. — Messrs. 
.  St  J.  Lucas.  W.  Blackwood.  T.  M.  Bremer, 
Wm.  Lindsay,  and  W.  H.  Mass!e,  to  infantry,  and 
prom,  to  ensigns.— Mr.  H.  P.  Bell  as  an  as8ist.sui:g. 
Infimtry.  Lieut  Col.  S.  Natkm  to  be  Itout  col. 
com.,  V.  Haldane  dec. 

.  MaJ,  J.  Ward  to  be  lleut  col.,  v.  Nation  prom., 
and  Ms^.  E.  Wyatt  to  be  lleut  coL,  v.  J.  C.  Grant 
dec 

16th  N.  I.  Capt  W.  flertram  to  be  mi^or ;  Lieut. 
L.  N.  Hull  to  be  capt  of  a  comp. :  and  Ens.  O.  F. 
Tytler  to  be  lieut,  v.  Wyatt  prom. 

nst  N.J.  Capt  E.  R.  Broughton  to  be  nuij. ; 
Brev.  Capt  and  Lieut  N.  Campbell  to  be  capt  of 
a  company ;  and  Ens.  J.  Nunn  to  be  Ueut,  v. 
Ward  prom. 

aoth  N.L  Lieut  H.  Honke  to  be  capt  of  a 
compaBy;  and  Ena.  E.  A.  Monro  to  be  Ueut, 
from  30th  Oct  188S,  to  sue.  to  Orr  dec. 

40M  N.I.  Ens.  H.  H.  Hill  to  be  lleut  ftom  27th 
March  1826,  ▼.  Symcs  dec 

N.B.— By  the  death  of  Mi^or  Geo.  Haldane, 
JLlevtColoods  Com.  J.  M.  Johnson  and  C.  Bal- 
dock  become  entitled  to  benefits  of  Off- Reckoning 
Fund. 

Cadet  R.  S.  Tlckell  admitted  to  tofantry,  and 
prom,  to  ensign. 

•    Nov.  10.  ArtiUenf.    2d-Ljeut  J.  Fordyce  to  be 
lit-lleut.  fhim  90th  Sept  1826,  v.  Wakcfbid  dec 

SGth  N.I.  Ens.  J.  Sutherland  to  be  lieut,  from 
19th  Oct.  1826>  V.  Nelson  dec 

ad  Extra  N.I.  Ens.  D.  T.  Caddy  to  be  Ueut, 
from  4th  June  1826,  v.  Home  dec. 

Ajftist  suzg.  H.  Roe,  to  perform  medical  duties 
of  civil  station  of  Mymensing. 


do., 

R. 

88th 


45th  do., 


,  Benares.  "  T.  Biddulph,  ♦»«»  -^'  ^,^,, 
Evans,  21st  do.,  Bhurtpore.  J-  *•  ='gi 
«,^do.,  Barrackjppre.*  "k.^' T»*S'tS*i  ^ 
do..  Allahabad.  tTT.  Wheler,  «*  5;i",Lh 
seembad.  J.  French,  67th  dto..  F^STw 
(Oude).  W.  H.  Massie,  39th  do..  pro^SfV 
Guarawarrah.  Jaa,  R.  B.  Andrew,  "»" 
Bhurtpore.  Hon.  J.  O.  Murray,  4*w  S^rH* 
G.  Holloway,  69th  do.,  Barrackpore.  w-Aij^, 
lings,  53d  do..  Barelly.  R.  St.  5.  L^^Jl^T 
Se^rora.  T.  W.  Morgu,  14th  do..  "J^^n 
Comets  apoointed  tododutif.  y*  **S*i,»' 
1st  L.C.,  SuUanpore  (Benares).  G.  R;*^"'s^ 
do.,  Cawnpore.  T.  F.  B.  Beatwn,  I«  °^  ^ 
tanpore  (Benares).  J.  D.  MacnMhwn.  wj  ^ 
CaiSmpore.    G.  Scott,   1st  do..  Sultanport  \ 

°*"*^*  .  r  f»t^^ 

Ensigns  appointed  to  do  duty.    £•  *^n^ 

40th  fi.l.t  Dtaanore.    O.  I>»»»^*^Ri!r  i^f. 
pore.    H.Apperley.l«thdo,BarrsckPOrt.    3,, 

Kgan,  7th  aSTBerhampore.  H.  S.  ^J^%„t 
do^  Keltah.  b.  M.  Hfil.  2d  B»tra  do^Ftif. 
ghuT.  J.  C.  Scott,  20th  N.L,  B«»*PJ£  dfr. 
Cox,  enthdo.,  Meerut  J.  S.  j^looj^w  ^^ 
Dinapore.  W.  H.  Lomer.  67th  do..  P«2S5i» 
Dinapore.  C.  D.  Bailey*  25th  do.,  Bf^J, 
J.  H.  W.  Mayow,  14lh  do.,  Lucno^,-,Swoi 
Mackay,  42d  do..  Cawnpore.  ^V.  »»»* 
fiOthdo.,  Allahabad.  v-, 

Nop.  U.  -  Assist  surg.  And.  WafttfW^ 
med.  charge  of  1st  troop  1st  hone  Wg.  «  » 

Fort  WWiam,  Nov.  10.— Lieut  JV, ^fj^tfif 
of  engto««.  to  assist  Ueut  Wartojtagjrf 
duUes  of  7th  or  Cawnpore  dlv.  of  «psru- 

PubUc  Wotka.  „^.«is  »  » 

Nfff.  17.—11**  Jf.L  Ens.  A.  Madwn*  ^ 
lleut  from  9th  Nov.,  v.  Fleming  «*• .   ^  ,-^ 

Capt  J.  J.  Hamnton,  23d  N.L,  ^^J^ZS^ 
a4).  gen.,  fxam  9th  Nov.,  v.  Aplto  pto^^ 
Europe.  . 

Aisist  surg.  R.  Laughton  to  p«tw» 
duties  of  civil  ttatkw  of  Futtehpora-^  m  be  «*" 

Lieut  S.  Mallock,  corps  ota^^OfW      ^ 
veyor  to  Sunderbund  commlssMner,  » 
Lieut  T.  Prinsep. 
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Lieut.  W.  Bnmiit  1st  Extn  N.I.,  to  be  reveoue 
•urveyor  at  Sdianmpore. 

Lieut.  A.  Hodges,  29th  N.I.,  to  l)e  m  aitist  r»« 
venue  earveyor  at  fMiarunpore. 

Lieut.  O.  J.  Fmer,  1st  L.C..  to  be  aa  aislit.  re- 
venue surveyor  at-  Seharunpore. 

Hmd-<iuartertt  Nov,  11.— Brigadier  Sleigh  to  in- 
spect whole  of  cavalry  r^s.  on  this  eatalv  during 
present  season. 

Nov.  13.— itoM^.  turgt,  anpointed  to  do  du^.  L 
Davidson,  with  H.M.'s  47tli  regt.;  Fumdl,  with 
44th  N.I. ;  Grahame,  atOenerd  Hospital;  C.  T. 
Woodhouse,  with  H.M.'s  47th  regt. 


FURLOUGHS. 

7V>  JSunpB.^OcL  30.  Lieut.  Col.  W.  C.  Badde- 
ley*  16th  N.I.,  on  private  allUrs. — ^Nov.  ^  Lieut. 
CoLCom.  P.  Byres,   28th  N.I.,  for  heaIth.r-10. 

Lieut.  H.  Hunter,  56th  N.L,  for  health Assist. 

sUTg.  W.  Glass,  for  health.— 2d-Lieut.  G.  T.  6ra> 
ham,  r^t.  of  artilL,  for  one  year,  on  private 
aflUrs.— 17.  Capt.  J.  E.  Watson,  fi9th  N.L,  for 


ToGty/on.  — Nov.  S.  Ens.  D.  F.  Evans,  16th 
N.L,  for  six  months,  on  private  aflhirs. 

Hfs  majesty's  forces. 

To  Europe^ — Oct.  30.  Capt.  Stones,  13th  L.I>r., 
for  healths— Brev.  C^pt.  Mackensie,  Royal  Rest., 
for  health.— Nov.  &  Veter.  Surg.  Percival,  llth 
L.Dr.,  for  health.— Lieut.  Col.  Smelt,  41st  F.,  on 
private  affldn.  —  10.  Brev.  Majors  Rogers  and 
ThampaoB,  6th  F.,  for  purpose  of  retiring  oo 
half-pay  —Lieut.  Holyoake,  6th  F.,  for  health. 

OinrelM.— Nov.  la  MaJ.  Smith,  11th  L.Dr.,  to 
Europe. 

LAW. 

SCPRBMK  COURT. 

The  charge  delivered  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice  to  the  Grand  Jury,  at  the  opening  of 
the  court,  October  26,  was  greatly  mis- 
represented in  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  *  (as 
we  stated)  from  whence  we  were  obliged 
to  take  our  report.  The  Chief  Justice 
thought  it  necessary  to  advert  in  strong 
terms  to  the  grossness  of  tlie  ipisrepre- 
tentation,  on  a  subsequent  day.  As  the 
tiHijects  referred  to  in  the  dmrge  are  im- 
portant, we  subjoin  an  accurate  report  of 
what  fell  from  the  Judge,  res])ecting  the 
Act  7  Geo,  iv.  c.  S7,  from  the  Crovetn* 
meni  Gaselte,  which,  it  is  declared^  may 
be  depended  upon. 

«  i  do  not  think  I  ought  to  omit  to 
mention  to  you,  that  I  received  last  night 
the  Act  of  Pisriiament,  which  has  .recently 
made  a  material  alteration  as  to  the  juries 
of  the  court.  It  is  very  short,  and  pro- 
Tides  only  that,  whereas,  hitherto  British 
subiecCs  only  have  sat  on  juries,  hereafter, 
under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  court, 
all  good  and  sufficient  persons  resident  in 
Calcutta,  and  not  being  the  subjccu  of 
any  foreign  slate,  shall  be  qualified  and 
HMe  to  serve  on  juries  :  witli  two  escep. 
tions,  namely,  that  Grand  Juries  must  be 
composed  entirely  of  persons  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  and  so  must  all 

*  The  nttmeroos  mistakes  and  mto-statements 
In  this  paper,  from  which  we  are  sometimea  con- 
stiainea  to  take  our  Information,  are  very  em- 
to 


Petit  Juries  for  the  trial  of  Christian  per- 
sons. Two  purposes  seem  to  be  attained 
by  the  act  :~^  First,  it  removes,  as  to  the 
natives  in  Calcutta,  a  part  of  that  distinc- 
tion which  has  prevailed  between  British 
and  Indian  subjects,  and  is  a  declaration 
that  the  laUer,  though  they  have  not  been 
included  under  the  term  **  British  sub- 
jects,*' as  it  is  used  in  the  statutes  relating 
to  India,  yet  are  no  less  the  subjects  of 
tlie  British  crown  than  persons  born  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Vague  ideas  have 
prevailed  both  here  and  at  home  on  this 
point,  but  no  judge  who  has  acted  under 
the  letters-patent,  by  which  Uiis  court 
was  constituted,  can  ever  have  entertained 
any  doubt,  as  to  persons  born  within  the 
territories  possessed  by  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  They 
are  unquestionably  as  much  subjects  of 
the  King  as  if  they  were  bom  in  Windsor 
Park.  It  is  another  effect  of  this  act» 
that  it  marks  the  willingness  of  the  im- 
perial Legislature  to  impart  to  the  Indiaq 
subjects  such  British  institutions  as  they 
are  qualified  and  prepared  to  use  benefi- 
cially. This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place 
for  expressing  any  opinion,  whether  it 
would  be  now,  or  ever  will  be,  desirable 
or  practicable  to  introduce  juries  beyond 
the  limite  of  the  seats  of  government, 
nor  do  I  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  India  as  would  authorize  me  to 
speak  with  any  positiveness  upon  the  ques- 
tion. But  I  must  observe,  that  in  im- 
parting this  privilege  to  tlie  Indian  subjects 
within  Calcutta  (or  imposing  this  duty  oa 
them,  if  it  ought  so  to  be  termedj,  the 
Legislature  has  not  been  in  any  hurry. 
As  far  back  as  1783,  forty-three  years  ago^ 
in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  I  believe  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  said,  that  <  your 
committee,  on  full  inquiry,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  juries  is  neither  imprac* 
ticable  nor  dangerous  in  Bengal.' 

<*  Upon  the  value  of  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  it  cannot  be  necessary  that 
I  should  say  any  thing  to  you,  who  are 
English  gentlemen.  The  advantage  to  a 
people,  that  questions  of  fact  affecting 
property  and  life  should  be  decided  by 
peftons  drawn  from  their  own  class  of 
society,  and  conversant  with  such  fiicts  as 
they  are  called  upon  to  consider,  instead  of 
the  matter  being  lefl  entirely  to  officers 
appointed  by  the  government,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  reasonable  being.  It  ig 
also  obvious  that  trial  by  jury,  though 
fitted  also  for  the  most  refined  sUtes  of 
society,  has  subsisted  amongst  the  most 
rude.  It  was  in  vigour  amongst  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  and  is  still  in  its  prime 
amongst  ourselves.  With  a  difference  of 
form  only,  it  was  a  favourite  mode  of  trial 
under  the  Hindoo  law,  and  is  reoom. 
mended  for  adoption^  in  the  present  stat* 
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of  India,  by  flOOM  of  the  ablest  of  Ujom 
wbo  conduct  its  gorernment.  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  published  opinions  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  the  present  goremor  of 
Bombay.  These  considerations,  I  hope, 
wHl  have  dielr  effect  in  recommending  the 
instftotion  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
residents  of  Calcutta ;  but  they  need  not 
have  any  apprehensions  of  being  prema- 
turely forced  into  an  adoption  of  it. 
Hiere  are  many  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  admitting  even  those  who 
are  willing.  The  first  is,  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
Many  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  are 
not  interpreted  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
trials  :  some  of  them  could  not  be  inter- 
preted. The  observations  of  the  judges, 
perhaps,  fall  under  the  first  head :  the 
speeches  of  counsel,  under  the  second, 
llie  importance  of  these  last  would  be 
much  increased,  if  we  should  ever  have  the 
assistance  of  juries  in  civil  cases ;  and  as  to 
the  first,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider,  as 
an  illostration,  the  difficulty  which  there 
would  be^in  exphuning  in  English  to  a 
Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  the  nice  distinc- 
tions upon  which  it  may  depend  whether 
an  act  be  murder  or  manslaughter.  There 
■re  other  diflficnlties  arising  from  pre- 
judices, which  we  are  bound  to  respect  as 
far  as  we  can  :  a  Hindoo  juror  of  caste, 
would  feel  religious  scruples  in  taking  any 
kind  of  food,  or  even  a  glass  of  water,  in 
the  court-house,  though  he  were  fainting. 
A  further  difficulty  arises  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  oath  which  is  usually  ad- 
ministered here.  We  have  for  some  time 
been  employed  in  inquiries  on  this  subject, 
and  we  are  still  carrying  them  on,  but 
there  are  some  doubts  remaining.  Our 
object  is  to  learn  wliat  form  of  oath  would 
be  considered,  by  a  Hindoo  of  sound 
aense  and  of  an  honest  mind,  to  be  most 
binding  on  his  conscience ;  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  such  provisions  as  will 
not  exclude  from  serving  on  juries  any 
Hindoo  whose  scruples  have  a  foundation. 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  have  thus  stated  to  you 
aome  of  the  purposes  of  the  statute,  some 
of  the  benefits  of  which  it  affords  a  hope, 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  by  which  its 
introduction  is  opposed,  and  I  trust  that, 
in  any  conversation  yon  may  have  with 
intelligent  natives,  you  will  assist  them  in 
coming  to  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
Btitution  which  is  offered  to  them,  and  of 
the  advantages  which  they  may  derive  from 
it;  in  this  way  you  have  the  means  of 
doing  much  good,  and  whatever  private 
opinions  any  of  us  may  entertain,  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  as  the  Legislature  has 
made  the  enactment,  it  is  the  duty  of  us 
all  to  give  it  effect. 

**  Tbe  task  is  left  to  the  court  of  pro- 
log nilea  for  that  purpose.    We  shall 
ouf  attention  to  this  object  without 


delay,  and  probably  shall  take  for  our 
ynodely  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  tbijs 
country,  the  act  which  was  framed  by  Mr. 
Peel  in  18S5,  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
jury  laws  at  home  ;  but  until  these  roles 
are  completed,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
any  suggestions  from  those  who  are  qua- 
lified to  give  them,  and  especially  from 
the  gentlemen  of  wliom  the  graml  juries 
of  the  court  are  composed." 

The  King,  wnlhejiroi.  of  Ramtonoo  Mun- 
dul^  Rhobanud  Jail,  Anuiid  Jait  and 
ChoUunchum  Paul,  v.  Radamahun 
Ghose. 

This  was  an  indictment  for  perjury, 
committed  in  order  to  bring  a  fictitious 
action  against  the  prosecutors,  charging 
them  with  a  debt  of  2,061  rupees  for  in- 
digo alleged  to  have  been  sold  and  de- 
livered. The  particulars  of  the  case  may 
be  found  in  our  present  volume,  p.  265. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  said  tbat 
Ramgovind  Mundul  was  his  master,  and 
he  indorsed  an  account  over  to  him,  and 
he  brought  the  action  :  he  could  not  tell 
himself  whether  the  debt  was  just  or  not. 

Sir  John  Franks  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence,  and  the  Jury,  without  retiring 
returned  a  verdict  of  GuiUy. 

November  18. 

Sentence  was  this  day  passed  on  the 
criminals  convicted  at  the  sessions. 

Wm.  £.  Hall  (see  p.  524)  was  sen. 
tenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment. 

Radaroohun  Ghose  was  sentenced  to  two 
years*  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  3,000 
rupees.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  passing 
sentence,  observed,  '*  We  are  not  anxious 
to  introduce  any  novel  punishment,  but  if 
such  an  act  is  repeated,  we  shall  have  re- 
course to  what  is  used  in  England  a 
public  exposure." 

In  the  case  of  Robert  D'Rosario,  con- 
victed of  foi^ry,  the  Advocate^^eneral 
moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  prisoner  had  not  had  sufficient  ixsoit, 
but  was  suddenly  brought  to  trial ;  and 
that  one  or  two  witnesses  were  absent  at 
the  time,  who  would  probably  be  in  Cal- 
cutta by  next  term. 

The  court  read  the  affidavits ;  and  (next 
day)  the  Chief  Justice  stated,  that  he  did 
not  see  any  satisfactory  reason  to  comply 
with  the  request,  and  sentenced  the  pri- 
soner to  be  transported  to  Prince  of  Wades* 
Island  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

The  court  complained  of  the  iacon- 
▼enience  arising  from  the  non-attendanoe 
of  petit  jurors,  and  fined  some  of  the  ab- 
sentees 100  rupees,  and  others  50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tona  or  trb  oovBaKOa-oairsBAL. 
In  our  last  report  we  leA  livd  Amhffwt 

and 
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Mnd  bis  fuite  at  Benares.  Tbey  left  that 
city  on  the  17th  October,  and  anchored  a 
little  above  Cbunar  on  the  18th.  The  fleet 
arrived  at  Allahabad  on  the  36ih,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  Governor- General, 
Lord  Amherst,  &c.  took  possesaion  of 
General  Marley's  quarters :  they  were  in 
good  health.  On  the  morning  of  the 
28th  his  Lordship  inspected  the  fort,  and 
held  a  levee ;  and  her  Ladyship  held  a 
drawing-room  in  the  evening.  The  native 
chiefs  flocked  in  every  direction,  with  im- 
mense trains  of  followers,  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  durbar. 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  Governor- 
General  gave  audience  in  his  tents  to  his 
Highness  Binayak  Rao,  and  to  Nawab 
Zulfikar  AH  Khan,  of  Banda,  who  came 
from  their  respective  places  of  residence  in 
Bundelkhund  to  wait  upon  his  Lordship. 
A  deputation  was  also  received  from  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Oude.  His  High- 
ness Binayak  Rao  was  saluted  with  seven- 
teen guns  on  his  arrival  and  departure,  and 
honorary  dresses  were  conferred  upon  the 
officers  of  the  king  of  Oude.  Several 
zemindars  and  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Allahabad  were  then  introduced  to  the 
Governor. General.  On  the  3d,  his  Lord- 
ship returned  the  visit  of  Binayak  Rao. 
The  party  marched  from  Allahabad  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  and  reached  Kurrah 
on  the  8th,  after  a  pleasant  journey. 

The  Governor- General  reached  Futteh- 
pore  on  the  11th.  On  the  following  day 
his  Lordship  held  a  durbar  in  his  tents, 
and  received  four  chiefs  of  Bundelkhund, 
the  Raja  of  Oorcba,  the  Soubadar  of  Jan- 
si,  the  hereditary  ruler  of  Jalown,  and  the 
Raja  of  Cburkerce.  Presents  and  kbelats 
were  distributed,  and  these  semi-barbarous 
chieftains,  who  had  never  before  crossed 
the  Jurana^  departed  well  pleased. 

The  Governor.  General  and  suite  enter- 
ed the  lines  of  Cawnpore  on  the  16th  No- 
vember, and  were  received  by  General 
Shuldliam  and  the  troops  of  the  station, 
who  were  drawn  out  on  parade  to  salute 
bis  Lordship. 

Tlie  Governor- General  held  a  levee  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  17th;  and  Lady  Am- 
herst a  drawing-room  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  a  royal 
salute  announced  the  arrival  of  the  King 
of  Oude,  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
court,  on  the  usual  encamping  ground 
opposite  to  Cawnpore,  to  pay  the  Go- 
vernor-General the  establisheid  compliment 
of  isiakbaly  on  his  Lordship's  first  arrival 
in  the  Western  Provinces.  A  deputation 
from  the  Governor- Genersl  waited  on  bis 
Majesty  with  a  complimentary  message, 
and  an  invitatioD  to  breakfast  the  following 
morning. 

The  Eling  crossed  the  Ganges  on  the 
morning  of  the  20tb,  upon  a  fine  tem- 
porary bridge  of  boatSy  conducted  by  a 


deputation  from  his  Lordship's  fiunUy* 
The  whole  of  the  troops  were  drawn  out 
on  parade.  Lord  Amherst  advanced  on 
his  elephant,  with  his  suite  and  body 
guard,  to  meet  the  King;  and  on  the 
elephant's  approach,  his  Majesty  was  liflt-^ 
ed  on  a  Tuklit  BAwan,  •  from  his  own 
splendid  howrah,  into  the  Governor- Gc» 
neral's,  and  the  party  returned  to  the  state 
tents.  Tlie  breakfast-table  was  spread  for 
about  eighty  persons.  After  the  repast, 
presents  were  distributed  amongst  his  Ma-  ' 
jesty's  court ;  and  his  Lordship,  with  his 
own  hands,  placed  a  costly  diamond  ring 
on  the  King's  finger.  A  superb  khelat 
was  conferred  upon  the  minister  of  Oude, 
Nawab  Mutuamed-ud-Dowlab.  AfteYutr 
and  paun,  tlie  King  took  leave,  highly 
gratified  with  the  attentions  paid  him,  and 
returned  to  his  camp  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Ganges. 

Tlie  next  morning  his  Lordship  return- 
ed the  visit,  accompanied  by  Lady  Am- 
herst, the  ladies  of  the  family,  with  the 
staff  and  suite,  on  fifty  elephants,  escorted 
by  the  18th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  body 
guard.  The  King  met  the  Governor- 
General  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  when 
his  Lordship  stepped  into  his  Majesty's 
howrah.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  splen- 
dour of  the  scene,  which  equalled  the 
highest  expectations  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed for  the  first  time  the  magnificent 
pageantry  of  an  eastern  court. 

Tlie  Governor- General  was  first  con- 
ducted into  a  large  tent  of  red  cloth,  where 
three  chairs  were  placed,  one  in  the  centre 
for  the  Governor- General,  one  on  the 
right  for  the  King,  and  one  on  the  lefl  for 
Lady  Amherst ;  seats  were  also  prepared 
for  the  suite.  On  a  signal,  the  purdahs 
on  the  side  fronting  his  Lordship  were 
drawn  up  suddenly,  and  discovered  a  long 
and  spacious  saloon,  where  breakfast  was 
prepared  for  about  a  hundred  persons.  On 
taking  leave,  trays  of  presents  were  brought 
in,  and  the  King  girded  a  valuable  sword 
round  his  Lordship's  waist. 

On  the  22d  tlie  Governor- General  held 
a  durbar,  at  which   several  Bundelkhund 
chiefs  were  introduced  (viz.  the  Rajas  of 
Duttea,  Sumpther,  Punna,  Ajygurh,  and 
Bijawer),  and  other  native  gentlemen. 

The  Governor- General  marched  from 
Cawnpore  on  the  24th,  and  proceeded  to 
Lucknow,  which  he  was  expected  to  enter 
on  the  28th,  and  where  he  proposes  to  stay 
a  week. 


na.  ABEL. 

Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  physician  to  the  Go- 
vernor-Genera), died  on  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, at  Cawnpore,  in  attendance  'upon  his 
Lordship.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  fever.  His  constitution  was 
naturally  more  feeble  than  robust,  and  be 
had  been  ill  for  some  time.     He  was  a 

zealous 
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gealous  and  ardent  cultivator  of  natural 
science ;  and  in  eiperimental  research  his 
industry  and  application  were  great.  In 
priTate  society  (says  the  writer  from  whom 
we  take  this  notice)  few  have  been  more 
conspicuous  for  the  display  of  those  social 
qualities,  wbiclr  serve  to  render  agreeable 
the  course  of  this  world's  pilgrimage. 

JRYPORE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  Oct.  20.— > 
**  The  only  news  that  I  can  at  present 
give  you  in  regard  to  this  principality  is, 
that  the  durbar  is  thronged  by  the  prin- 
cipal  chiefs  of  the  state,  who  are  assembled 
to  give  their  opinion  on  the  ancient  usages 
of  this  linj.  The  young  Raja,  who  till 
now  had  been  confined  in  the  sunana,  is 
to  make  his  appearance  in  public,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending  the  guddee  or  mus- 
nud.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  super, 
intends  the  Rajpootana  agencies,  will  ar- 
rive here  in  about  three  days,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  total  change  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  tlie  state  will  take  place.  The 
reins  of  the  government,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  were  held  by  the  Ranee  (mother 
of  the  young  Raja) ;  and  it  is  not  yet  settled 
whether,  after  tlie  young  Raja's  release 
from  the  trammels  of  the  zunana,  the 
Ranee  is  still  to  govern  the  state,  or  that  a 
more  appropriate  regent  will  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose." — ieng.  Chron,  Nov.  24. 

TIIK    PRESS. 

The  following  announcement  appears 
in  the  Bengal  Chronicle  of  the  12th  Dec. 

**  Tlie  readers  of  the  Bengal  Chronicle 
were  informed  in  our  last  publication  that 
tliis  paper  bad  fallen  under  the  displeasure 
of  Government,  but  that  a  representation 
had  been  made  by  the  proprietor,  with  a 
view  to  avert  the  threatened  punishment- 
deprivation  of  tlie  license.  Itaffords  us  plea- 
sure to  add,  that  this  appeal  to  the  Vice- 
president  in  council  has  been  effectual, 
and  that  his  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  the  paper  under 
a  new  editor.** 

llie  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
ChroTude  was  the  tenor  of  some  indecorous 
comments,  published  in  that  paper,  on  the 
subject  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Su- 
preme Government  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, under  date  the  2dd  Dec.  1825, 
respecting  a  plan  for  enabling  civil  ser- 
vants to  pay  off*  their  debts,  and  which 
were  considered  to  be  in  direct  violation  of 
the  press  regulations. 

TBB   COLLSOK. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  college  here 
cither  has  been  or  will  be  immediately 
done  away  with;  and  that  the  writers' 
buildings  will  be  converted  into  public 
oflices.  The  writers  henceforth  are  not  to 
be  appointed  till  the  age  of  scTentcen,  and 


on  their  arrival  in  tbia  country  will  im- 
mediately be  ordered  to  proceed  to  a 
station  and  commence  the  duties  of  the 
service.— iBfi^.  Chran.  Nun.  4. 

JITOICIAL   OATHS   AMOMGST  TBS  HIKDITS. 

Much  discussion  is  going  forward  st 
Calcutta,  respecting  a  dispensation  of  the 
form  of  swearing  by  the  Gungahjul,  or 
Ganges  water,  so  terrible  to  a  Hindu,  and 
the  substitution  of  some  less  ohjectionsble, 
but  equally  binding  form,  Tlie  Editor  of 
the  Calcutta  John  Bull  asserted  that  Hindus 
might  be  safely  sworn  by  the  Butchuns  of 
Mittachora ;  and  he  recommended  witnes- 
ses at  Calcutta  and  in  the  Mofussil  being 
subjected  to  the  same  form  of  oath ;  but 
subsequently  the  same  writer  made  the 
following  recantation : 

<*  Since  we  endeavoured  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  present  system  of  swesring 
witnesses  and  parties  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  have  had  opportunities  of  ascerUiniog 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  native  mer- 
chants in  this  city  on  tlie  subject;  tnd 
one  and  all  of  them  agree  that  Uiere  is  no 
oath  by  which  an  ordinary  Hindu  can  bo 
bound  except  the  Gungahjul.     Tliey  also 
agreed  in  saying  that  unless  sworn  by  it» 
that  a  native  would  more  probably  tell  un- 
truths than  truths.     When  we  meniioncd 
that  to  swear  any  Hindu  by  repeating  to 
him  the  Butchuns  o^  Mittachora,  would 
be  an  oath  binding  on  his  conscience,  we 
supposed  the  fact  to  be  so  from  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  we  had    before  us— the 
opinion  of  natives  learned  in  tlie  laws.  "Ibe 
opinion,  however,  we  find,  of  the  native 
merchants  and  men  of  business  is  y^ 
different.  They  say  you  may  swear  a  Hindu 
by  repeating  to  him  the  Butchuns,  but  be 
mast  have  his  hand  at  the  same  time  in  tbe 
Gungahjul,  otherwise  the  Hindu  would 
not  consider  himself  under  an  oath,  and 
tliey  would  not  believe  him.    In  short,  the 
practical  men  are  in  this,  as  on  many  otbtf 
questions,  directly  opposed  to  the  learned 
men,  or  tlie  theorists.     We  acknowledge 
that  the  information  we  have  received  lo 
answer  to  our  inquiries  on  tliis  subject  ba» 
materially  altered  our  opinion.     We  no* 
doubt  very  much  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
ing the  oath  by  the  Gungahjul ;  and  are 
consequently  compelled  to  retract  that  part 
of  our  observations,  which  recoron»en«» 
the  adoption  of  one  uniform  oath,  apph* 
cable  to  all  classes  of  Hindus.    Ofcciom* 
as  long  as  the  oath  by  the  Gun^jol  ? 
permitted,  the  oath  cannot  be  made  apph- 
cable  to  all  classes. 


MAVIOAVIOIt* 

Steam  boata  have  now  eiurted  on  ^ 
Hooghly,  which  convey passengera iip^J 
river  at  eight  rupees  a  head.  ^^Jf 
runs  regularly  between  Calcutta  and  tw^ 
surah;  the  jFr^y  ako aUftt one dj^J^^ 
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reCnrns  the  next.  The  Smuhus*  i«  ex- 
pected to  ply  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
India  Gazelle  contains  a  project  for  sur- 
veying the  Indus  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  in  steam  gun-vessels.  A  discovery 
has  been  made  of  a  stratum  of  coal,  in 
(digging  a  well  at  Jubbulpore,  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  confined  to  an  isolated 
spot.  A  reward  to  Capt.  Johnston,  out  of 
the  fund  subscribed  at  Calcutta  for  the  en- 
couragement of  steam-vessels,  is  talked  of. 

NATIVE  PAPERS. 

Kabul* — In  consequence  of  the  conti- 
nued hostilities  between  Azim  Allah  Khan 
and  Purdil  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Afghans 
liaving  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere, 
their  interference  has  proved  successful. 
Tlicy  reminded  tlie  contending  parties,  that 
they  were  two  out  of  fourteen  brothers,  of 
whom  Yar  Mohammed  Khan  was  at  Pc- 
shawer,  and  Yar  Mohammed  at  Kabul, 
and  five  or  six  others  in  diflferent  places, 
whilst  the  legitimate  prince,  Sultan  Shoo- 
ja,  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Ludhiana,  and  they  represented  that  it 
was  much  wiser  for  them  to  be  reconciled, 
and  to  unite  their  strength  against  any 
foreign  enemy.  The  princes  were  moved 
by  these  counsels  to  lay  aside  their  animo. 
sity,  and  have  sworn  a  reconciliation  on 
the  koran  ;  an  interview  was  to  take  place 
between  them  after  the  Mohurrem.»-[./ami 
Jchan  Numa, 

Maharaja  Runjit  5tnA.— On  the  30th  of 
September  his  Highness  visited  the  temple 
of  the  Akalis,  where  he  distributed  500 
rupees  in  sweetmeats,  and  declared,  tliat 
he  was  about  to  undertake  an  expedition, 
from  which,  if  he  returned  victorious,  he 
would  present  an  offering  of  5,000  rupees. 
On  the  1st  October  Kberg  Sinh  was 
ordered  to  hold  his  troops  in  readiness  to 
march. — \_Ibid. 

A  Brahman  of  Kumarhatta,  Kisora 
Nyaya  Vayisa,  aged  eighty,  having  died, 
his  wife,  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  de- 
termined to  burn  herself  with  him.  After 
a  delay  of  two  days,  during  which  the 
chief  men  of  tlie  village,  of  the  caste  of  the 
deceased,  to  whom  be  had  acted  as  family 
priest,  repaired  to  the  judge  of  the  district, 
and  permission  was  obtained.  When  on  the 
point  of  mounting  the  pile,  two  officers 
landed,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
widow  from  her  purpose,  but  in  vain,  and 
with  a  smiling  countenance  she  ascended 
the  pile  to  proceed  to  heaven.  After  a  few 
moments,  observing  the  pile  agitated,  four 
Brahmans  placed  two  bambua  across  it, 
which  incensed  the  officers  exceedingly, 

•  This  beautlflil  veod,  which  left  Falmouth  13th 
May,  reached  CalcutU  September  15th.  She  dU 
not  use  steam  at  all  during  the  paMage,  which  she 
performed  In  eighteen  weeks.  She  b  a  three-masted 
schooner ;  her  barthen  290  tons ;  the  power  of  her 
engines  100  hone. 


and  they  began  to  bent  the  assistants  with 
their  canes.  The  family  of  the  deceased 
intreated  them  to  desist,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  at  last,  the  patience  of  the  bystanders 
being  exhausted,  they  fell  upon  the  officers 
with  sticks,  and  compelled  them  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  their  boats.  [Sa- 
machar  Cfuittdrika. 


THE   DURGA   PUJA. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Durga  Pnja 
continues  to  be  celebrated  with  undimi- 
nished pageantry   and  expenditure,  not- 
withstanding the  diffusion  of  liberal  ideas, 
amongst  tliose  especially  of  the  more  opu- 
lent classes,  by  whom  it  is  observed.     It 
is,  however,  a  very  heterogeneous  sort  of 
business,  and  the  performances  of  Moham- 
medan singers  and  dancers,  with  the  ap- 
pendages of  cold  beef  and  beer  for  the 
grosser  entertainment  of  European  guests, 
are  little  compatible  with  the  adoration  of 
Devi.     We  confess  we  do  not  think  the 
sort  of  association  that  takes  place  at  this 
season,  creditable  to  any  of  the  parties. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  contemplation 
of  tlie  religious  rites  of  the  Hindus,  for 
the  gratification  of  liberal  curiosity,  nor  to 
a  participation  in  their  amusemente,  cither 
if  they  yield  real  entertainment,  or  courtesy- 
giving  them  accessory  zest ;  but  the  vague 
and  undefined  mobbing  of  the  Durga  Puja 
can  yield,  we  sliould  fancy,  neither  infor- 
mation nor  diversion,  and  the  noise  and 
confusion  that,  prevail    allow  those  who 
are  involved  in  them  to  hear  and  see  but 
little,  and  to  understand  still  less.    In  the 
case  of  the  refreshments,  the  natives  have 
certainly  found  out  our  weak  side,  although 
we  imagine  they  are  not  likely  to  respect 
us    the  more    from  contemplating  what 
must  be,  in  their  estimation,  the  indeco- 
rous indulgence  of  voracious  appetite.  As 
to  our  native  friends  themselves,  they  are 
much  mistaken  if  they  think  they  gain 
any  respectability  by  throwing  their  doors 
open  to  a  promiscuous  mob,  and  by  lavish, 
ing  their  money  for  tlie  entertainment  of 
those,  who  either  repay  their  politeness 
with  contemptuous  indifference,   or  who 
sometimes  acknowleege  their  hospitality  by 
making  their  mansions  the  scene  of  vulgar 
riot.    They  had  much  better  dispense  with 
European  society,  until  they  can  offer  it 
something    more    worthy  of   acceptance 
than  profusion  and  antics ;  and  Europeans 
had  better  decline  that  of  the  native  com- 
munity, until  both  parties  have  something 
mutually  instructive  or  interesting.  There 
need  be  no  great  delay,  for  many  of  the 
native  gentlemen  who  lend  themselves  to 
tlie  public  celebration  of  the  Durga  Puja, 
are  far  from  being  deficient,  either  in  the 
intelligence,  or  information,  or  command 
of  the  English   language,  requisite  to  a 
free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  their 
guesta  at  a  more  propitious  season,  and 

under 
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[May, 


under  more  fiiTOurable  circumstances.-- 
[Gov.  Gaz.,  Oct.  12. 

[We  observe  an  account  from  a  native 
newspaper  of  a  Durga  festival  celebrated 
at  Cbinsurab,  which  furnishes  a  laments- 
table  proof  of  the  besotted  folly  of  the 
respectable  natives  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta.— ^i/.] 

IMFROVXUXNT   OF   CALCUTTA. 

An  English  architect  (Mr.  Ives)  has 
sugg^ted  various  new  buildings  in  Cal- 
cutta }  among  other  plans,  he  has  purposed 
an  establishment  similar  to  tiie  Albany  in 
London,  for  which  a  subscription  to  the 
amount  of  30,000  rupees  has  already  been 
raised  amongst  individuals  and  the  princi- 
pal houses  of  agency. 

MELANCBOLT   ACCIDKKT. 

On  (he  1st  October,  a  party  consisting 
of  Mr.  A.  Pereira,  his  wife  and  infant 
child,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burn,  Mk.  Ciiick 
and  her  son,  with  Mr.  Chamier  and  an 
Ayah,  proceeding  to  Barrackpore,  entered 
a  ferry  boat  to  cross  the  river,  at  about 
ten  at  nighr;  the  boat  got  athwart  tlie 
cable  of  a  vessel  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  near  Howrafa,  was  upset,  and 
sank.  Mr.  Chamier  saved  himself  by 
clinging  to  a  bar  on  one  side  the  pans  way 
(ferry  boat),  till  he  was  rescued  ;  Master 
Chick  jumped  into  a  boat  just  before  the 
accident  happened;  the  Ayah  was  also 
saved.  The  others  perished.  Mr.  Burn 
was  carried  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
current,  crying  for  assistance. 


HINDU    CKREMONr. 

The  native  part  of  the  town  was  bril. 
liantly  illuminated  on  Monday  evening,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  new  moon  of  Cartik, 
when  lamps  are  lighted  in  honour  of  de- 
parted ancestors.     The  ceremony  extends 
indeed  tlirougliout  the  month,  lamps  being 
presented  every  day  by  the  followers  of 
Vishnu,  to  Vishnu  and-Lak&hnif,  and  by 
those  of  Siva,  to  tliat  divinity  or  his  spouse 
Kali ;  but  it  is  most  especially  observed  at 
the  Aroavasya,    or  day  of   conjunction. 
The  hour  of  presentation  is  that  of  sun- 
set.     The  illumination   was  particularly 
brilliant  at  Sulkea,  several  tiers  of  lamps 
lining  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  a  consi- 
derable distance ;  the  offerings,  we  under- 
stand,  of  the  crews  of  the  coasting  vessels 
or  dhoneys.     Besides  lamps,  bundles  of 
the  straw  of  the  flax  plant  are  set  on  6re, 
in  honour  of  the  manes  of  those  who  have 
died  in  baUlc,  or  in  a  foreign  land. — [Cal, 
Gov,  Gaz.,  Nov.  2. 

CHOWKINOHKS   TBVATKE. 

The  performance  at  the  Chowringbee 
Theatre  last  Friday  evening  passed  off 
with  great  ^lat.  The  house  was  fuller 
even  Uuia  on  the  former  occasion,  which 


we  tnist  is  a  tolerably  conclusive  sign' 
that  the  taste  for  theatrical  amusements, 
whatever  it  may  be  elsewhere,  is  not  on 
the  decline  in  Calcutta.  The  pieces  repre- 
sented were  the  Iron  Chest,  and  Monsieur 
Tonson,  and  both  were  most  successful 
Thespic  efforts,  there  being  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  failure,  and  all  appearing  perfect 
in  tlieir  parts.  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  was 
one  of  the  ablest  performances  we  have 
ever  seen  by  the  same  amateur,*  the 
points  of  the  part  were  very  effectively 
given,  and  the  tragic  interest  of  the  cha- 
racter was  finely  kept  up  throughout.  The 
part  of  Wilford  was  by  an  amateur  evi- 
dently quite  at  home  on  the  boards,  and 
was  sustained  with  great  ability.  Of  ff^'in- 
ierton  we  need  say  nothing  •  the  character 
is  well  known  here  as  a  standard  one  of 
the  father  of  our  Drury,  and  to  dilate 
upon  the  excellencies  of  the  representation 
would  be  superfluous ;  it  was,  in  a  f^^ 
words,  a  most  felicitous,  or  rather  entirely 
perfect  personation  of  the  octogenarian. 
It  appeared  as  if  some  portrait  of  an  oM 
garrulous  steward,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
some  of  our  best  old  romances,  had  be- 
come animated  and  trod  the  boards.  We 
have  no  time  to  dwell  particularl}  on  the 
other  characters.  Tliey  compri^ed  great 
excellence  j  and  among  them  we  were  glad 
to  see  one  or  two  debutants.  Sampson  was 
a  very  lively  and  pleasing  performance, 
and  sung  a  song  which  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

Monsieur  Tonson  called  forth  continual 
plaudits  and  bursts  of  laughter  from  the 
audience.  We  cannot  imagine  a  possibly 
better  effort  of  dramatic  comic  talent  than 
Morbleu,  In  dress,  movement,  gesture, 
language,  looks,  every  thing,  he  was  quite 
above  all  praise.  What  can  we  add  to  this, 
save  the  expression  of  our  gratitude  for 
one  of  the  most  delightful  treate  that  we 
ever  experienced  within  tin*  walls  of  any 
theatre.  Tom  King,  was  without  exception, 
we  think,  the  best  dramatic  essay  yet  ex- 
hihited  on  our  boards  by  the  amateur  who 
represented  the  part.  It  was  a  gay,  elegant 
and  spirited  performance,  full  of  that  «w- 
da  vis  animi,  which  we  should  naturally 
look  for  in  a  "  fine  young  fellow  about 
town." 

The  other  characters  were  capitally  sup- 
ported, and  the  ladies  of  the  piece  ac- 
quitted themselves,  in  this  as  well  as  the 
f  receding  one,  to  the  highest  advantage.— 
India  Gaz,  Nov.  20. 


EARTHQUAKE   IK   KEPAL. 

On  the  29th  October,  at  2  a.  v.,  the 
valley  of  Nepal  was  convulsed  by  an  eartJh- 
quake.  The  first  great  shock  was  followed 
by  eight  lesser  vibrations.  The  formff 
was  a  sudden  vertical  jolt  (which  stopped 
the  locka  and  watches)  not  an  undula- 
tion ;  its  direction  could  not^  tberefore*  be 

■seer- 


18«7.]  Ai'utlic  Itildiig,»ut.~CaUviia.  S?3 

MCwtained.   TlKnnallerihocki  ven  frcND     (hecoiiiiii«TCM)  proqwril;  of  Uic  nnpjre, 
&  to  N.     Tb«  woUtwr  bad  been  uDiettled      b;p  tlirowJDg  tben  eqiullj  open  to  ntar. 


Six  houM*  w 

■fM 


e  dntrojed  in  Calmandoo,      leried   U  Prince  of    Wales'   Iitind    and 


>  temple  Dc«r  tbe  cil]',  and  tlic  . 
den:;,  a  tnile  diitanL  Seren  Win  Mere 
lou  there.  At  Pitun  fourteen  houiei  fell, 
but  no  penon  waa  killed.  Smaller  thocki, 
attended  b;  coniiderable  noise,  occurred  in 
Ibe  night  of  S9th  and  ou  the  SOth. 


Calcutta  bjCapt.  Dillon  of  (lie  &.  Pofriol, 
!•  a  New  Zealand  prince,  wbo  uUi  him- 
nir,  or  ii called,  BHan  Boroimbe,  and  who 
is  auended  by  a  ■noblemtn,  named  Morgan 
McMuiroeh.  How  these  indiTiduali  ac- 
quired luch  ridiculoui  deiignationi  doei 
not  appear.  The  prince  is  liiteeojiean  of 
age,  about  Stc  feet  ten  inchca  high,  robuit 
and  well-proportioned.  Hi>  complexion 
ii  dark,  but  not  black,  and  his  face  (at- 
looed  in  port  only.  His  di-eai  is  described 
aa  akind  of  kilt,  with  *  wida  mantle  made 
of  hemp,  llie  objects  of  hii  iliit  ara 
staled  to  be  to  "  ioiprore  himself  bj 
tnTel,"  and  to  procure  frora  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  a  supply  of  anna,  to  pro- 
tact  hn  people  froin  a  hostile  tribe  that 
diveli  near  the  Ba;  of  Islands.  Oo  Sun- 
da;,  September  10th,  the  prince  •iaited 
Bairackpore,  and  was  receiTed  bj  Lord 
CDOibermere  with  gmt  attention.  His 
Ijordshfp  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
medal,  bearing  the  like- 


Malacca,  will  be,  I 


The  following  Memorandum,  contain- 
ing the  obtenations  of  the  Marina  Sur- 
veyor-General, respecting  the  longilade* 
of  tome  of  the  principal  placet  about  tba 
entrance  of  the  RJTer  Hooghly,  ia  pub- 
lished for  general  information ;  — 
hftmamnduiK. 

After  reducing  the  obsemtioni  I  have 
mode  in  Calcutta,  to  the  meridian  of  the 
fljig  staff  of  Fort  William,  1  make  iu 
longitude  B8°  31'  9*  East  (Vom  Green- 
wich; andthcundermeniionedlonptud**, 
which  1  hare  deduced  from  it,  will  be 
found  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth 
''"     ''       :  given  in  the  published  chart  of 


the  naf  igauon  aboot  the  e 


of  this 


Hofoi 


King, 


round  his  neck  suspended  by  a  blue  rib- 
bon. He  fell  deeply  impressed  with  the 
■ffkbility  of  the  Vice-president,  and  grate- 
Tall  for  the  kind  attentiDDi  shewn  bjm  at 
Calcotla.  One  of  hia  atiendanti  wai 
roughly  handled  by  tome  chokeydars,* 
wbo  took  him  for  a  Burmeu  ipy. 


We  understand  that  tbe 
tbe  lettlemenia  to  the  easlward,  tw  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island,  Singapore,  and  Ma- 
lacca, has  been  taken  into  cotuidtralion 
hy  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  thai  orders 
h#ve  been  addreiaed  iceordingly  to  tlie 
•cnreral  local  authorities.  The  principle 
ibat  these  diBtreni  ports  should  be  placed 


I^ge  Trees        ) 

near  Middleton  t  Sa     5  24    88  11    O 

Point  on  Saugor) 

TheReefBuoy     88  1039    8S  1613 

Floating  Light  ..S8  1944    88  9j  90 

Falta  Point  ....86  5^07    87     0   0 

Tlie  differences  of  longitude  originate 
in  Cspiain  Court  having  allowed  bis  firtt 
meridian  (the  flag-ttaffOi  ■  greator  Eastern 
longitude  than  il  appears  to  have,  and  not 
from  ant  incorrectness  of  the  relative  dia- 
tances  of  phKes  in  his  survey. 

(Signed)  Dak.  Ross. 

Marine  Surveyor  General. 

J.  TooTTiK,  Secretary. 
Marne  Beard,  Sffl.  80,  IBS6. 


d  tbe 


een  fully 


of  U 


I  ctMumunicated  I 
«•  learn,  lo  assimilate  them  eiactly  in 
tbeae  respecla.  The  principal  oliijcct  of 
these  settlement*  being  lo  promote  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  commerce 
flouriahing  moat  when  least  burihened,  it 
b*s  been   determined  to   give  the   folleat 


le  faciliu'. 
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Nc9»  &  RuoMUm,  Bfamey,  for  South  America. 
-»«.  EHaa.  Cuthbertaon*  for  MukuL— IS.  Rival, 
Wallace,  for  London.— 14.  Mermaid,  Yatea,  for 
London.— 10.  Cit^qf  Edinburgh,  Milne,  Ibr  Lon- 
don. v]m  Cape.— Dee.  1.  Hepe,  Flint,  for  Madras 
and  London.— 4.  Gomre*.  Boultbee*  and  Moira, 
HomUow,  both  for  London.— &  Fairlie,  Short, 
for  London.— 9.  Thnandra,  Wray,  and  Britannia, 
Uaab,  bothfor  London.— 17.  Jfoirofm,  Eylet.  for 
M adxaa  and  London.— 1&  Lm^  Kennaway,  Sur- 
Hen,  for  Ceylon  and  London.— 19.  Aurwa,  Earl* 
for  Madraa  and  London. 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

.  J%ay  26.  At  Futtehghur,  Mn.  M.  A.  Scott,  of  a 
daughter. 

-  Aug.  18.  At  Keitah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  F.  Steer, 
of  a  son. 

Oet.l,  At  Cuttack,  the  lady  of  W.  F.  Penning- 
ton, Esq.,  superintendent  of  northern  division  of 
Junumauth  road,  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  Futtehflhur,  the  lady  of  J.  W.  Jacob, 
Esq.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

H.  At  Patna,  the  lady  of  J.  W.  Tempter,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  daugnter. 

—  At  Cawnpore,  Mrs.  W.  Gee,  of  a  daughter. 

■  SB.  At  Nud^uffGhur,  near  Cawnpore,  the  lady 
of  Alea.  Orr,  Eaq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  F.  Law,  Esq.,  civil 
service,  of  a  son. 

81.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  Proctor,  of  a  son. 

^ov.  1.  The  lady  of  G.  Mackillop,  Esq.,  of  a 
son. 

-~  Mrs.  J.  Picachy,  of  a  daughter. 

^,  At  Banklnore,  Patna,  the  lady  of  F.  Ooulda- 
bury,  Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bands,  the  lady  of  R.  Walker,  Esq., 
dvll  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  G.  F.  Thompson,  Eiq.»  of  a 
son. 

3.  At  Kidderpore,  Mn.  J.  R.  Aitken,  of  a 
daughter. 

4.  At  Allahabad,  Mrs.  A.  D'Crus,  of  a  son. 

6.  Mrs.  M.  McKensie,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  The  lady  of  R.  Winter,  Esq..  of  a  son. 

—  At  Chinsurah,  the  lady  of  J.  D.  Herkk)CB, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Mrs.  John  D'Roaario,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  M^*  Feadall,  of 
a  daughter. 

12.  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Lennoxt 
43d  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

.  —  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ricketts,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Tumlook,  the  lady  of  C.  W.  Welchman. 
Esq.,  M.D.,  of  a  daughter.  

-  13.  Mrs.  Arrowsmitn,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Anow* 
smith,  H.C.'s  marine,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  Mrs.  E.  Billon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  BaiOItte,  MooTshedabad,  the  lady  of  A. 
C.  Maclean,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  CoxiaUy,  the  lady  of  E.  W.  Hudson, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  M.  A.  Roch,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Rutnageiv,  the  lady  of  G.  Elliot,  Esq.» 
civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  The  wife  of  Mr.  G.  RebeUo,  of  the  Custom 
House,  of  a  daughter. 

18.. Mrs.  R.  Jacob,  of  a  dauffhter. 

19.  In  Russei  Street,  Chowitttghee,  the  lady  of 
G.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

SO.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  John  Trltton,  H.M.'s 
llth  Lt.  Dntta.,  of  a  son. 

Dse.  IS.  lui.  C.  n.  Johnson,  of  a  son. 


MARKIAQSS. 

JuneSO.  AtAlmora,  CapVT.  R.  Fell.nMjarpf 
brigade  at  Dacca,  to  Martha  Ann,  second  daogfa- 
ter  of  Lieut.  Col.  W.  C.  FaithfuU,  Bengal  eMa- 
blirtiment* 

Jm^SO.  At  Ahnorat  Lieut  J.  D.  D.  Bean,  in- 
terp.  aod  qu.  mast.,  S3d  N.L,  to  Maria,  eUest 
dmghter  <^  Lieut.  CoL  W.  C.  FalthAiIl,  Bei^ 
establishment. 

Nov.  1.  At  NoacDlly,  W.  H.  Steer,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  Susanne  E.  Cardew. 

4.  Cape.  G90.  Moore,  59th ragt,  to  MissS.  Cat- 


7.  At  Luckaow,  Lieut  G.  N.  Prote,  «h^ 
N.L,  to  Blaigarat,  dmighter  of  the  late  B.  FCr- 

ILGeo/Thorp,  Esq.,  of  thefltmof  HaialMm 
and  Co..  to  Miss  M.  R.  Remfty.  ^      ^  ^ 

—  Mr.  L.  Peters,  of  Saugor,  in  BuwDecimd,  tp 
Mis.  Ellen  Abraham,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Abraham,  apothecary  in  H.C.'s  service. 

—  Mr.  W.  Reed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Browne,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Browne. 

13.  Mr.  J.  Clements  to  Miss  T.  C.  Almesd. 

14.  Mr.  D.  George,  indigo  plinter,  JeMOWt » 
Miss  Jean  Fleemtaig.  ^   -^.i«. 

Bee.  6.  Mr.  Jas.  Barber,  surgeon  and  olBdstiDg 
assist  sun.  H.Ck  service,  to  Mary,  daugbtcr-b- 
Uw  of  Capt  Hutchinson.  H.M.*s87th  Foot 

12.  John  Demnster,  Esq.,  M.D.,  H.M.«  »» 
regt..  to  Agnes,  tourth  daughter  of  tiie  Ute  a. 
Coiquhoun,  Esq. 


DEATHS. 

June  18.  At  sea,  on  board  theCWfta^e  FVesfl* 
the  infant  daughter  of  Lieut  CoL  Rapcr. 

Sept.  27.  At  Benares,  Mrs.  John  ColliM,  ««» 
47 

'oet.  19.  At  Nusscerabad,   Lieut  NdKio,  SOfe 

Ti  At  Hansle,  Lieut  Rkh.  Grueber.  2d  in  can- 
mand,  1st  Local  Horse.  ...     .  _,. 

28.  At  Allahabad,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Aaist 
Com.  Bachman,  aged  38. 

30.  Mrs.  Ells.  Wllliaxns,  agedfiS.        „     . 

—  At  the  General  Hospital,  Mr.  R.  Uie,  w 
merchant,  son  of  John  Ure,  Esq.,  oomptroiKr  « 
government  customs,  Leith.  _.  .    _,. 

JVbe,  1.  At  Point  Palmiras,  Mr.  W.  BUir,  «* 
tant  at  the  light-house  there,  aged  45.  . 

8.  Capt  Fred.  Mouat.  formerly  oominsnder  oi 
thie  Morning  Star.  .    _    -  .^j 

—  Mr.  P.  S.  D^Croa,  of  the  Calcutta  B*pt» 
Mlasion  Press,  agedA2. 

6.  At  Ghaseepore,  the  lady  of  John  Hunttf. 
Esq.,  civil  service ;  also  her  infant  daugntra*. 

10.  At  Intally,  Mr  H.  White,  «»,  «*  *Ji  S 
Colonel  White,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Geo.  V 
Henry  White,  K.C.B.,  aged  38. 

17.  D.  D.Jameson,  Esq.,  aged 27;         .^ 

19.  Lieut  B.  J.  Fleming,  llth  N.U  aP^^ 

20.  Mr.  F.  E.  Jaoobi,  aged  42; 
•^  Mr.  C.  Moller,  aged  3S. 

22.  Mr.  N.  G.  Dralne.  agedSS.      ,  ,  ^     .    . 

S4.  At  Cawnpore,  Dr.  Clarke  Abd.  k»*eP".2: 
dan  to  the  Goveraor-general,  and  fbnnenyipv- 
thecary  to  the  Hon.  Company.  .  „  -,^ 

Bse.  7.  Mr.  Officiating  Aaatat  Smg.  J.  H.  T0- 
ingtoOf  aged  Mi 


GOVERNMENT   GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

TRXASUEI  XSOO&TS. 

Head^Q^tKrten,  Aug.  5,  l^-l^^ 
the  sanction  of  Oovemment,  hi»  E'JvJT 
Commander.in.chief  is  plctfed  ^^^ 
that  officers  commanding  tt««"'*.*fS 
shall  not  hereafter  be  held  iwpoostWe'JJ 
the  contents  of  such  packages  of  ^"^ 
as  may  be  deliTerad  over  to  them.  Vf 
collector  making  the  remittance,  mA^ 
servants,  are  answerable  for  the  «***  . 
such  packages,  and  the  officer  ^^'^^ 
charge  will  alone  be  required  to  !»•"" 
receipt  for  a  certain  number  c(  P*^J^ 
contents  unknown,  and  to  see  "^V. 
delivered  unbroken  and  unopai»; 


same  are 


Officers  commanding  ^"^""^  ^^ 
are  consequently  exonerated  ^''"^JJ*?  ^ 
of  seeing  the  treasure  either  ^r^^ 
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uxifwcked,  sad  «6CorU  are  not  to  be  re- 
quired until  the  treasure  has  been  packed 
up,  and  are  to  be  dispensed  with  as  soon 
as  the  packages  have  been  dulj  delivered, 
and  before  their  contents  are  counted  out. 
The  G.  O.  C.  C.  of  the  96th  Jan.  1821 
is-  hereby  cancelled. 

SVAKXOTB  or  NATIVX  EIGIKSKTS. 

FoH  SU  George^  Aug.  S6,  1826. — The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  direct  that  a  regiment  of  native  infan- 
try, including  the  light  infantry  and  extra 
regiments,  be  fixed  at  (800)  eight  hundred 
rank  and  file,  except  1^  regiments  noted 
in  the  margin*  employed  on  foreign  ser- 
▼ice,  which  are  to  remain  as  at  present, 

i960)   nine  hundred  and  sixty  rank  and 
lie  each. 

The  privates  in  regiments  of  infantry 
respectively  in  excess  to  the  establishments 
now  ordered,  are  to  be  returned  as  *'  su- 
pernumeraries," unu'l  vacancies  occur  to 
bring  them  on  the  effective  strength  of 
corps. 

UNIFORM  OP  TBI  NKW  RIOIUBITTS. 

Fori  St,  Georgey  SepU  27.— The  uni. 
forms  established  by  G.  O.  of  the  7th 
Feb.  1626  for  tlie  Ist  and  2d  Extra  Regi- 
ments, are  established  as  the  fixed  uniforms 
of  the  5l8t  and  52d  regiments  N  I.  res- 
pectively ;  and  the  1st  and  2d  £xtra  Re- 
giments will  continue  to  wear  the  uniform 
established  by  the  same  G.  O.  for  the  3d 
snd  4th  Extra  Regiments  respectively. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOUa   OP  THB   OOVKKNOa. 

The  Governor  and  party  ascended  the 
Neilgherries  as  far  as  Cotagherry  on  the 
25tli  Sept.,  and  on  the  27th  proceeded  to 
IMr.  Sullivan's  residence  at  Ootacomun, 
-where  they  were  to  remain  until  the  SOth, 
on  which  day  they  proposed  to  descend  on 
the  Mysore  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
tents  and  baggage  had  been  sent  round  by 
the  Guzelhutty  Pass.  Every  anticipation 
relative  to  the  fineness  of  tlie  climate  and 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  Neii- 
gberries,  had  been  most  fully  realized— 
indeed,  a  person  could  scarcely  form  ad 
adequate  idea  of  this  beautiful  part  of  the 
crountry  without  going  over  h.— Jforfroi 
Gw.  Gax,  Oct,  5, 

The  camp  of  the  Governor  had  left 
Bangalore,  and  on  the  14th  October  was 
near  Colar,  all  well :  the  probable  day  of 
arrival  at  the  presidency  was  not  then 
known,  but  it  was  expected  they  would 
descend  into  the  Gametic  at  fiaotgur,  on 
the  19tb.— /M/.,  Oct,  19. 

Letters  from  Madras  mention,  that 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  THchino- 
poly,  the  tent  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor 

IstlUKLN.L:  38d  4o,\  Mhdo. 


was  entered  by  tliievet  and  robbed  of  the 
whole  of  its  contents,  not  even  excepting 
his  Excellency's  wearing  apparel.— CaA 
JohnBidl, 

nesBiaiBs. 

We  hear  tliat  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida- 
dras,  and  particularly  the  road  between 
this  and  Wallajahbad,  is  greatly  infested 
with  gangs  of  robbers.  The  baggage  of 
severd  ofllicers  has  been  plunder^  lately 
by  these  daring  depredators,  and  one  ofli- 
cer  we  hear  was  attacked  in  his  palankeen, 
and  was  wounded  before  he  got  clear  of 
tlie  rascalsw— ilfa</.  Cour,  Sept.  1. 

HURRICANE   AT   MASULZPATAM. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Masu- 
lipatam,  which  state  that  the  most  violent 
hurricane  ever  remembered  was  expe- 
rienced there  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  last 
month  :  fortunately  there  was  no  ship  in 
the  harbour,  but  the  swell  rose  to  such  a 
height,  and  dashed  witli  such  violence  on 
the  shore,  that  a  great  part  of  the  fort  was 
washed  down.  We  have  not  heard  whe. 
ther  much  damage  was  otherwise  sustained. 
— ^0iig.  Hurk,,  Nov.  8. 

THB   WXATBXa. 

The  rains  still  hold  oflT,  and  colds  and 
fevers  are  unusually  prevalent.  The  hol- 
ders of  grain  have  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  tlie  dry  weatlier  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  great  staff  of  life,  which  is  occa- 
sioning much  distress  to  the  unfortunate 
poor.^*Afa«f.  Cour,,  Oct,S\, 


XASSACai   OK    BOARD   THB   "  TANOA.** 

llie  Madras  Gaxette  of  Nov.  2  con- 
tains the  following  account : — '*  On  the  !3d 
September  as  the  schooner  Tanga,  late  of 
the  H.  C.  Flotilla,  lay  in  the  mouth  oi 
the  Irrawuddi,  whence  she  was  to  have 
proceeded  on  a  trading  voyage  down  the 
river,  two  Malay  lascars  of  the  crew  rose 
upon  the  rest,  between  2  or  3  o'clock  of 
the  morning  of  the  day  before-mentioned^ 
and  commenced  an  immediate  work  of 
death  ;  they  having  already  set  to  rest  the 
troubles  of  a  few  of  their  fellow-sailors, 
attacked  the  captain  (Langley),  who,  aAer 
having  received  one  or  two  stabs,  jumped 
overboard,  llie  current  being  too  strong, 
and  weakened  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
could  not  make  the  shore,  but  returned 
to  the  schooner,  and  implored  most  ear- 
nestly to  be  taken  on  board.  As  an  in- 
ducement, the  drowning  captain  offered 
to  discover  where  all  the  money  on  board 
was  stowed  away,  provided  they  (^ 
Malays)  would  send  him  ashore.  The 
wretches,  to  make  their  work  secure,  ob- 
stinately refused  to  allow  bim  to  come  on 
board.  After  vain  solicitations  the  cap- 
tain left  the  schooner,  and  in  his  attempt 
to  swim  ashore,    periihed.     Six  of  tns 
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erew  were  murdered  on  boerd  the  schoon- 
er, and  two  eicaped  wounded  aod  bleed- 
ing :  these  reached  the  shore,  and  made 
known  the  murders  which  had  taken  place. 
The  villains  have  heen  secured  and  brought 
to  trial,  the  result  of  which  was  not  cor- 
rectly ascertained  when  our  correspondent 
dosed  his  letter. 

TBS   MA.DBAS   APPRKNTICIirO   SOCItTT. 

The  first  report  of  this  society  has  been 
published.  The  result  is  faToursble ; 
though  it  appears  that  there  is  a  reluctance 
on  5ie  part  of  parents  to  placing  their 
children  out  to  mechanical  trades,  by 
means  of  the  society.  The  report  refers 
to  the  Indo-British  community  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

<*  To  estimate  the  utility  of  the  Ma- 
dras Apprenticing  Society,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  Eurasian  community.  The  situations 
of  writers  and  clerks  are  almost  the  only 
occupations  that  have  hitherto  afforded 
tfiem  employment,  and  the  depreciation 
which  those  sources  naturally  sustain, 
by  the  competition  arising  from  the  rapid 
increase  of  candidates,  both  among  them 
and  the  natives,  is  attended  with  the  con- 
sequence of  such  low  wages  as  are  scarcely 
equal,  in  many  instances,  to  secure,  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  importance 
therefore  of  directing  the  attention  of  this 
class  of  people  to  other  occupations,  and 
of  assisting  them  in  their  acquirement, 
becomes  obvious. 

**  It  is  a  fact  also  amply  borne  out  by 
experience,  that  to  whatever  pursuit  the 
attention  and  abilities  of  Eurasians  have 
been  properly  directed,  and  suitably  en- 
couraged, they  have  not  failed  to  realize 
every  expectation  in  their  favour.  Indeed 
there  are  fortunately  now  exiting  exam- 
ples of  successful  enterprise  among  this 
class  of  persons,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
operate  as  powerful  inducements  to  stimu- 
late the  young  to  acquire  a  proficiency  in 
inechanical  trades  and  occupations,  as 
opening  to  them  the  road  to  such  distinc- 
tion find  wealth  as  the  situation  of  a  writer 
can  seldom  afibrd.*' 

SHIPPING. 

0««.  16.  Harculn,  Vaugbao,  ftwa  London.— 
Voo.  3.  LaOa  Rookh,  Stewart,  ftom  London.— 7> 
QimfirMgv,  Barber,  tram  London. —  lOu  Atku, 
Hunt,  from  London.—^  Jamet  SUbaU,  Forbes, 
from  Londoo.— Dee.  8.  MtrmtM,  Yates,  from 
Calcutta.— 4.  OutU  Forbet,  Ord,  from  London. 

Departure* 
Ott,  18.  HarculMf  Vaughan,  for  Calcutta. 


a(K  At  Cuiddspah;  the  My  olJ.  Halg,  &«.# 
of  dau^ter. 
O^lr  At  Cuddalore,  Un.  M.  D^u.  of  t 

dau|niter. 

VAt  the  NeUfthenieB,  thelady  of  JotaSidttnaw 
Baa.,  of  a  daushtcr. 

9.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Mmw,  Mvsore  Mtelon  CoUese,  of  a  len. 

la  The  lady  of  O.  Tod.  bq.,  of  a  daoghtff. 

—  Mrs.  Jesiey  Blacker,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  C.  ElUi,  of  adaaghter.  ^ 
16.  At  Colmbatoce,  the  lady  of  J.  Mortoo,  tt^ 

aMist.  suxgeoD,  of  a  dau^ter.  .   _  .^ 

18.  At  Vellore,  the  lady  of  O.  F.  Start,  Bih 
Madras  N.L,  of  a  son.  .,     . 

—  The  lady  of  the  Rev.F.  Spring,  A.1I.,  d  ■ 
itni-bom  child. 

—  Mn.  E.  MacDowdl,  of  a  dauAter. 

83.  The  ledy  of  J.  A.  Hudfeston,  Baq.,  of  sjun. 
Nov,  1.  The  lady  of  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Gme,  E^., 
BMmber  of  ooundl,  or  ai 


MAREIAOBS. 

Oct.  U.  At  Wall^fahbed,  Mr.  T.  Rives  to  Ito 
Louisa  Campbdl,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Jobs 
Muffin.  --. 

81.  At  VeMiy,  Mr.  Mstthew  SUUcm  to  Um 
Magdalene  Thacker. 

83.  Mr.  O.  Francis  to  Min  S.  RagBS. 

8S.  At  Palamoottah.  J.  Caswall,  E>4;*J»"^ 
FuBerton,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  FuJiertai, « 
the  engineers. 

Noe.  8.  At  Bangalore,  Lieut  Ansinck,  qa^BM*: 
and  interp.  to  8d  brig,  hocse  artIL,  to  VOuBoiu 
Juliana,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Couw 
Greene,  Bengal  estabuahi 


nsATHS. 

Aug.  84.    Near  Ralahmundry,  Capt  Ridx^ 
Cocke,  89th  Regt  N.L  .    ,  „ 

87.  At  Aicot,  Lieut  Chaa.  Thwaitei,  W  LC- 
Sept.  30.  AtCuddapah«  Mary,  wife  of  J.  HMf* 

Oc#.  ftAt  Pondicherry,  Mary  Stuart  Cd«*5 
■  of  Capt  N.  X  Beneon,  hitf^W  • 


dauahter 

H.M.'s  MenrtoB  Kegt  ^ 

la  At  Trantfuebar,  Amadk  MomO.  yoHPl* 
sou  of  Mr.  J.  MorrdL 

—  Alice,  the wifeof  Mr.  J.  GebeO. ,  ^,  .^ 

16.   At  the  presideocy,  Lieut  T.  M.  SinkM 
H.M.*s  46th  Regt  ^     _^ 

80.  At  Secu^erabad.  Lieut  O.  W.  TbompuA 
H.M.'s30thRcgt  ^_  ^ 

88.  At  Arcot,  Charka  Edward  Rickitts,  «9 
son  of  Lieut  E.  A.  Langley,  3d  L.C. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDER. 

SOLDIKRS*   nXSCHAROaS. 

Bombay  Castle,  &|*/.  2,  1 826  —Th«  ^ 
neral  Order  of  the  25th  Oct  1824,  fixing 
the  sum  of  Rupees  SSO  for  the  discfasrg* 
of  a  soldier,  is  rescinded,  and  the  sum  tf 
jg80,  or  Rupees  711.  a  44  is  <»xe^.**jT 
sum  to  be  in  future  required  for  thatiodol- 
gence. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 


BIRTHS^  MARRLAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


LIEUT.   M^KKKSII,    H.M.*S  2B  tOOI- 

Head-Quarters^  Calcuttn,  Oct.  19,  ^^ 

At  a  general  court-martial  held  at  Fo^ 

nah,  on  the  4th  July  1826,  and  continued 

SqK.  96.  At  Kampteek  near  Nagpon,  the  lady  of     Wv  MlinHrnmpn««.  T^mir  Geane  McKcO- 

Lleut  Crf.  BowdlerTcommandlng  41st  rtgt,  of  a     V  ■^J^™"?""'A^ »   n!!3ii«fkijeiit 

MM.  sie,  of  the  Sd  or  QqeeA's  Bx^al  "^P^ 


BIRTHS. 


1827.J  Atiiuie  InicIHgenee.^Bimbay. 

of  ^oot,  was  amigned  on  the  undermen- 
tioned cherges: 

Itt  "  For  perserering  in  an  undue  in- 
tercourM  with  the  late  private  William 
Cooke,  when  a  sergeant  in  the  regiment. 
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and  April  last,  and  in  particular  Seijeanta 
Turner  and  Macdonald,  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  March ;  and  also  Seijeanu  Tur- 
ner, Graham,  and  Cumeen,  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  March  1826 ;  thereby  coun- 


and  subsequently  (between  the  months  of     tenancing  great  irregularity  on  the  part  of 


June  and  Dec.  188^),  although  cautioned 
on  the  subject,  and  ordered  repeatedly  to 
discontinue  such  conduct,  by  desire  of  the 
commanding  officer,  and  more  particularly 
afVer  baring  pledged  bis  word  to  the  ad- 
jutant of  the  regiment,  on  or  about  the 
80th  July  1885,  that  such  intercourse 
should  cease ;  such  conduct  being  highly 
subTersive  of  military  cHscipline,  and 
giving  rise  to  reports  highly  disgraceful 
and  prejudicial  to  him  (Lieut.  McKenzie} 
amongst  the  officers  and  men  of  the  8d  or 
Queen's  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  from 
which  ho  neyer  attempted  to  clear  him- 
self. 

8d.  "  For  baring  neglected  to  report  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  H.M.'s  80th 
regt.,  that  he  (Lieut.  McKenzie)  had 
caused  to  be  confined  private  Charles 
McHugh  of  that  regiment,  for  haying 
been  found  out  of  his  barracks  and  in  his 
(  Lieut.  McKenzie*s)  quarters,  on  or  about 
1 1  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  5th  May 
last 

9d.  In  having  neglected  the  reouisition 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  H.M.'s  20th 
regt.  to  attend  as  prosecutor,  or  as  an  evi- 
dence at  the  trial  of  the  said  private  Charles 
McHugh,  before  a  regimental  court-mar- 
tial  held  on  or  about  the  8tb  May  1826,  on 
the  following  charge,  t*».  For  unsoldier- 
like  conduct  in  being  out  of  his  barracks 
after  hours,  and  found  secreted  in  his 
(Lieut.  Mckenzie's)  bed  on  the  night  of 
the  5tli  inst.  (May),  and  of  which  charge 
the  said  private  Charles  McHugh  was 
found  guilty ;  and  in  having  neglected  to 
take  any  measures  in  order  to  eiplaio  the 
eitraordinary  circumstances  stated  in  the 
said  charge,  that  the  said  soldier,  Charles 
McHugh,  bad  been  found  concealed  in 
bis  (Lieut.  McKensie's)  bed,  thereby  ex- 
posing his  own  character  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful reports,  and  highly  discreditable 
to  his  Majesty's  service. 

4tb.  **  For  having  repeatedly  employed 
soldiers  as  servants  without  leave  from  his 
commanding  officer,  more  particularly  in 


those  noncommissioned  officers,  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline. 

AddUional  Charge.' 

**  For  highly  unofficerlike  and  insubordi- 
nate conduct,  subversive  of  military  disci- 
pltne,in  having  addressed  to  his  immediate 
commanding  officer,  Lieut.co].  J.  Williams, 
two  extremely  disrespectful  letters,  under 
the  dates  of  the  37th  May  and  1st  June 
1886,  and  in  baring  resorted,  as  intimated 
by  him  in  the  last^mentioned  of  those  let- 
ters, to  other  means  for  obtaining  redress 
for  certain  alleged  wrongs  than  those 
which  are  point^  out  in  the  1 2th  section 
of  the  Articles  of  War,  although  he  well 
knew  that  a  memorial  or  representation  on 
the  subject,  dated  15th  May  1826,  which 
he  had  himself  transmitted,  was  then  un- 
der reference  to  superior  authority,  and 
that  no  decision  had  taken  place  with 
respect  to  granting  or  refusing  the  redress 
which  he  had  therein  requested." 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding. — "  The  court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  all  that  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  prosecution  on 
the  original  charges  preferred  against 
Lieut.  George  McKenzie,  of  H.M.'s  2d 
or  Queen's  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  as 
well  as  what  has  been  brought  forward  on 
the  defence,  are  of  opinion  that  the  pri- 
soner, Lieut.  George  McKenzie,  is  not 
guilty  of  the  1st,  2d,  Sd  and  5th  charges, 
and  they  do  therefore  most  fully  and  ho- 
nourably acquit  him  of  all  and  every  part 
of  the  said  charges. 

**  The  court  are  further  of  opinion  that 
the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  the  finst  part 
of  the  4th  charge,  of  which  therefore  they 
acquit  him  ;  but  that  he  is  guilty  of  hav- 
ing employed  private  James  Turner  as  his 
servant,  without  having  previously  obtain- 
ed the  leave  of  the  commanding  officer, 
and  having  allowed  the  said  private  to 
sleep  in  his  quartera,  contrary  to  a  re- 
gimental order,    and  they  do  in  couse> 


the  instance  of  private  James   Turner,  of     quence  adjudge  him,  the  said  Lieut.  Geo, 


of  the  light  company  Queen's  Royals, 
who  was  so  employed  from  about  the  85tfa 
-day  of  January  to  about  the  5th  da;^  of 
-May  last,  and  for  allowing  the  said  soldier 
to  sleep  within  his  rthe  prisoner's)  bun- 
galow or  quarters,  m  direct  disobedience 
of  the  regimental  order  of  the  30th  of 
June  1825. 

5th.  "  In  having  repeatedly  entertained 
sergeants  of  the  regiment  at  bis  (Lieut. 
•McKensie's)  quarters,  orpermtttca  them 
to  be  so  entertained  at  his  expense,  afler 
tattoo  bea<ing,during  the  months  of  March 


McKenzie,  to  be  admonished  by  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Commander-in-chief.  But 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  private 
lliomas  Foy,  as  it  appears  that  the  pri- 
soner has  been  already  censured  on  this 
account  by  his  commanding  officer,  the 
court  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
this  instance  into  their  consideration,  in 
avrarding  the  preceding  punishment. 

<*  The  court  are  forUicr  of  opinion,  that 
the  1st  and  Sd  charges  (with  exception  of 
the  first  part  of  the  latter,  which  they  con. 
aider  to  be  frivolous)  are  vexatious  odum- 
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met,  ind  totally  uDfoonded ;  aad  the  court 
cannot  therafore  but  regret  that  the  pitK 
aecutor  should  have  so  far  forgotten  the 
justice  due  to  the  prisoner  as  to  bring 
into  public  discussion,  without  any  pr&. 
Tious  inquiry,  reports  of  so  defamatory  and 
iMurious  a  nature,  on  the  bare  surmises 
of  some  oiBcers  of  his  regiment,  wlw  have 
not  been  able  to  depose,  during  these  pro- 
ceedings, to  a  single  circumstance  which 
could  in  the  slishtest  degree  sanction  or 
justify  such  surmises, 

'*  The  court  are  further  of  opinion,  that 
the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  all  and  every  part 
of  the  Additional  Charge,  except  the  word 
"  highly,"  preferred  against  him,  in  breach 
of  the  Articles  of  War  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  and  they  do  therefore  ad- 
judge him,  the  said  Lieut.  Geo.  McKen- 
zie,  to  lose  five  steps  in  his  regiment, 
and  to  be  placed  next  below  Lieut.  R. 
Camithers." 

G>nfinned, 

(Signed)     T.  B&AnroaD,  Ii«(/.  (Ten. 

Kemarks  by  the  G)mmander-in'Chief : 
"  The  Commander-in-chief,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  proceedings, 
approves  of  the  finding  and  judgment  of 
the  court  upon  the  Ist,  Sd,  4th,  5th,  and 
additional  diargcs,  with  the  exception  of 
termins  the  first  part  of  the  third  charge 
<*  frivolous  ;**  for,  altliough  Lieut.  Mc- 
Kenzie  was  in  the  sick  list,  he  is  proved 
to  have  been  out  when  equally  so  the 
morning  previous  to  private  Mc  Hugh's 
trial,  and  late  tlie  evening  some  distance 
from  his  bungalow ;  and  when  spoken  to 
by  two  other  officers  regarding  the  pro- 
secuting of  McHugh,  he  told  them  in 
express  terms  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
necessary  to  attend  this  courtrmartial :  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  circum. 
stances  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing  that  which  is  expected  from  every 
officer  in  support  of  discipline,  whether 
the  delinquency  passing  under  his  notice 
18^  committed  by  a  man  of  his  own  re- 
giment or  another. 

<*  If  his  Excellency  is  to  understand,  by 
the  court's  acquittal  of  Lieut.  McKeniie 
upon  the  2d  charge,  they  considered  that 
officer  had  done  his  duty,  in  merely  di- 
recting the  Serjeant  of  the  guard  to  make 
out  the  crime  against  private  McHugh, 
deeming  it  sufficient  that  the  circum. 
stances  of  this  man's  misconduct  should 
reach  the  commanding  officer  through  the 
medium  of  the  Guard  Report  alone,  with, 
out  any  more  direct  report  being  made  by 
himself,  the  Commander-in-chief  cannot 
agree  in  opinion  with  them,  ax  it  was  the 
imperauVe  duty  of  Lieut.  McKenzie  to 
have  made  a  communication  to  the  com- 
manding officer  upon  the  subject,  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  such  a  crime  himself 
against  the  prisoner  as  was  calculated  to 
meet  the  offence.    In  making  these  ob. 


servations  upon  the  9d  cbti^ga,  the  Oom- 
mander-in-cfaief  thinks  it  neoesssiy  to  ex- 
press his  n^ret,  that  the  regimental  eoQit- 
martial  aooompanyiiig  tfacan  prooeedingi 
by  which  private  McHugh  was  tried,  h«| 
not  adjourned  to  Lieut.  McKensie*s  qnsr- 
ters,  or  until  such  time  as  he  could  sppesr 
to  give  his  evidence ;  by  this  means  raudi 
light  might  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
circumstance  stated  in  the  charge,  wbidi 
was  not  entered  into  by  Seijeant  ilussel  or 
the  other  evidence ;  and  a  greet  dcsl  of 
misconception  regarding  the  situation  in 
which  that  soldier  was  found  in  Lieut 
McKenzie's  Iningalow  might  have  been 
avoided. 

*'  The  Commander.in.chief  hasapsin- 
ful  duty  now  to  perform,  in  finding  oca' 
sion  to  comment  severely  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  prosecutor,  and  expressing  hii 
most  marked  disapproliation  of  LieutcoL 
Williams  having,  under  anv  circumstances, 
assembled  his  officers,  and  rendered  then 
a  delibeniUve  body,  to  form  illiberal  sod 
heedless  suspicion  into  positive  and  grave 
offences.  Lieutcolooel  Williams  baviag 
slidden  into  this  error,  excluded  every 
other  means  of  intermediate  investigatioB 
which  could  render  sufficient  justice  to 
the  prisoner  or  the  service,  and  the  rewlt 
would  now  justly  recoil  upon  the  com- 
manding officer,  if  the  CemmanderJo* 
chief  did  not  find  an  excuse  in  Lieutxol. 
Williams'  inexperience  ;  in  bis  ardenti 
though  mistaken  zeal  in  this  instance,  snd 
in  the  high  sense  of  lionour  for  the  credit 
of  the  regiment  which  appears  to  hsvt 
hurried  him,  and  liis  officers  alike,  to 
magnify  and  believe  a  mass  of  unfounded 
prejudices  against  one  of  their  member^ 
who  has  now  been  declared  honounbly 
innocent. 

"  The  Commander-in-chief  is  sewilHi 
tliat  the  painful  reflections  which  this  iwh 
conduct  must  produce  in  the  officen^ 
tlie  Queen's  Royals,   will  also  brmg  ss* 
lutary  impressions  of  the  injustice  th^ 
have  committed,  while  he  commands  bif 
expecutions  to  be   fully  understood  ^ 
them,  that  Lieut  McKenzie  shall  be  sd- 
mitted  into  their  society  free  of  all  hf^ 
burning,  in  the  cheerful  confidence  wbico 
his  full  and  honourable  acquittal  com- 
mands, and  entitles  him  to.     On  the  ptf* 
of   Lieut  McKenzie,    bis  aoquitul  hm 
been   so  complete,    and  eveiy  suspicioo 
which  could  be  attached  to  the  character  of 
that  oflker  so  fully  removed,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief anticipates  as  well  as  en- 
joins, he  irill  abstain  from  evety  rindictt^ 
feeling.     For  having    employed  pnvx^ 
James  Turner  as  his  servant,  without  p»- 
viously  obtaining  the  leave  of  ^'•^J?' 
mending  officer,  and  having  alloweo  toe 
said  private  to  sleep  in  his  bungaloV)  co^ 
trary  to  regimental  orders,  upon  wmcn 
Lieut  McKenzie  has  been  found  gmltr* 
the  Conuaaader-in-chief  admoiiiihe»him« 


^^7.J  Aiuaic  ImelUgence.-^BomBay. 

and  M  his  Excellency  concurs  in  the  re* 
commendation  of  the  court>  and  remits 
the  degradation  of  rank  awarded  against 
Lieut.  McKenzie  on  his  being  found 
guilty  of  the  additional  charge,  he  diiecta 
Lieut.  McKenzie  to  be  released  from  his 
arrest  and  return  to  his  duty.— The  Com- 
mander-in-chief cannot  conclude  his  re- 
marks upon  this  court-martial  without 
noticing  the  disadvantage  of  allowing  their 
proceedings  to  be  encumbered  with  a  great 
deal  of  matter,  much  of  it  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  either  gratifying  talent  for 
composition,  or  leas  worthy  feelings, 
and  observations  as  indiscreet  as  irrelevant 
and  inconsistent  with  good  tute.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unmilitary,  or  further  from 
the  object  of  plain  and  prompt  justice, 
than  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  mat- 
ter, and  displays  of  the  kind  alluded  to, 
which  every  court-martial  should  timely 
control  and  check." 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in 
the  general  order  book,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  in  his  Majesty's 
service  in  India. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
A.  Macdokald, 
A^^Gen^  cf  ff,MJ*t  Forces  in  India, 


ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINT- 
MENT. 


Ott.  6.  The  Rev.  Ja&Ms  Oiav  to  be  **ip»*««  in 


Cutch. 
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M«hNJ»  Lieut.  CPftKOtt  to bsadl..  v. Sbhu 

IfittJV.I.  Lieut  C.  R.  W.  Joneitobeadi..  t. 
McMahon  ttmoif.;  date Wlh SeptiaS.     ^'^' 

PtoneerBat.  Lieat.  J.  B.  Levery  to  be  adj..  v. 
lAtag  prom.  I.  date  10th  Sept  inl       «*  ""J-* ''• 

j?*'*t"*'?^-  ^•'-  I-l"*-  ^'  CUbhorn  to  be 
s<U-»  ▼•  Teasdale  tianaf. ;  date  16th  Sept  lasS. 

Ort.  «7.--l«*  N.r.  Ens.  A.  Haroerton  to  be 
Ueut»  v.  C.  R.  U.  Jones  dec. ;  date  17th  Oct  18B8. 

18«k  N,L  Lieut  A.  F.  Bartlet  to  be  adj..  v. 
Luyken  pimn.  i  date  16th  Sept.  18W.        ^ 

^oo.3i^Actta«  Assist  suTg.  MalGotansoDtohave 
med.  charge  oFh.C's crulsa  Naut^T^ 

N&v,  4.— 15M  N»L  Lieut  J.  Dawes  to  be  adi.. 
V.  Jones  dec. ;  date  17th  Oct  18B6.  ^  ' 

Mr.  W.  a  Goodfdkm  admitted  to  ensiaeers. 
and  prom,  to  8d-Ueut  *       ^ 

Nov,  7>— l«f  L,a  Lieut  S.  Poole  to  be  adl..  y, 
Conyngham  resigned ;  date  Mth  Oct  1896. 

I  ?*  ^P'  .y*?^  ^-  J-  ^^^'•y  to  be  qn.  mast,  and 
faiterp-  hi  HindoQstaneet  date  1st  Nov.  ISML 

B0gt.  of  jtrtU,  Lieut  T.  Cleather  to  be  qv* 
roast  and  faiterp.  in  Hfaidoostanee  to  Golundauae 
bat.  J  date  1st  Nov.  1826 1  Lieut  E.  Prother  to  be 
qu.  mast  and  faiterp.  to  1st  bat.  i  do. 

fdBurop,Iitf.  LieutW.  C.  BeUtobeiat0ni.fai 
Hlndoostaoee ;  date  1st  Nov.  1896i 

do. ;  A.  Monrisao,  9d  da 

FURLOUGHS. 

ToEunMc—OcUS,  Lieut  R.  Foster,  of  engi- 
neers, forhealth^l2.  Lieut  CoL  T.  Burlbtd/M 
N.I.,  agreeably  to  ragulations^Bns.  W.  T.  C. 
Scriven,  Ath  N.L,  for  health.— 90.  Lieut  CoL 
Com.  W.  Turner.  1st  L.C.,  agreeably  to  reguia- 
UoaB.--Nov.  4.  M^.  J.  B.  Duastervilire,  1st  or  Or. 
N.I.,  ditto. 

7>aip0o^GoodHc^.~Nov.d.  Mai.R.Banie- 
hwH.  86th  N.L,  for  hodth.  ^      ^^ 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombmu  CkuOe,  Oct.  5,  1896.~Cadets  A.  Mori- 
VB,  G.  H.  Bellaais,  J.  E.  Fackney,  and  A.  Tho- 
nuM,  admitted  to  infantry,  and  prom,  to  ensigDi.-* 
Mr.  W.  Rowhuid  admitted  as  an  assist  suig. 

OMmeUpottad  to  RggU,  P.  G.  DaUas  to  Sd  L.C.  i 
R.  H.  Rickards.  9dlbu;  C.  F.  Jackson,  tddo.; 
Thos.Eyie,  3ddo. 

Enrigtupottodto  RtgU,  O.  W.  Walker  lo  83d 
N.L ;  J.  R.  Hibbert,  7th  do.  \  A.  Meadows,  18th 
da  t  W.  O.  Duncan,  Mth  da;  C.  S.  Mant  6th 
do. 

Ueut  CoL  Com.  Leighton  appotaited  to  general 
stair  of  army  on  allowance  oi  a  mi^.  geo.,  ud  to 
relieve  Lieut.  CoL  Com.  Hessman,  in  command  of 
8amt  dlv.  of  army. 

Mat  J.  W.  Altchiion,  dep.aiQ.gn..  to  be  act- 
ing adj'gen.  of  army  until  further  orders. 

Otf.  IS^Bns.  L.  M.  M'lntyre,  of  10th  N.L,  and 
Ens.  W.  B.  Salmon,  of  9d  Europ.  Regt,  pennitted 
to  flsdi.  corps. 

Oei.  18.--84M  N.L  Ens.  A.  Shepheard  to  be 
lieut,  V.  W.  Stewart  dec 

Oct,  16.— Assist  suig.  Straker,  6th  N.L,  to  ac- 
company Hon.  the  Governor  on  his  approaching 
tour  fkom  Poona. 

Oct.  191— Mr.  J.  P.  Malcolmson,  auig,  of  ship 
Boifms,  admitted  as  an  acting  assist  «urg.  oa  es- 
talk  for  sudi  period  only  as  hfi  services  may  be  re- 
quked. 

Assist.  A4).  Geo.  Capt  Leighton,  to  act  as  dep. 
adj.gan.  of  army. 

capt  F.  M.  Indell,  16th  N.L,  to  act  as  assist 
adj.  gen.  to  Ouioowar  Subsid.  Force  durtaig  ab- 
aence  of  Capt  Leighton. 

•  ObCSSl— 1«AN.J.  Lieut  T.  Mitchell,  Interp 
faiMahratta  hmguage,  to  be  intexp.  also  hi  Hin- 
doostanee  and  qu.  mast,  v.  Jones  app.  ad),  t  date 
16thSept  ia» 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PIRACr. 

We  understand  that,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  two  or  three 
acu  of  piracy  were  committed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  by  a  party 
of  twenty  or  thirty  men  under  Jusso 
Laruk,  who  had  come  down  from  Scinde 
and  seized  a  IxMit  somewhere  near  Tooneak, 
a  place  in  the  Gulf.  It  appears  that  the 
pirates  took  advantage  of  the  government 
armed  boat  having  been  despatched  to 
another  quarter  from  the  cruizing  ground, 
and  in  the  first  instance  seized  four  trading 
boats,  but  being  laden  with  grain,  they 
obtained  little  booty.  After  this  they 
proceeded  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf, 
where  they  abandoned  their  own  vessel 
and  which  was  taken  to  Mandavie,  and 
claimed  by  the  owners.  Another  act  of  a 
more  serious  nature  than  the  above  was 
committed  about  tlie  same  time,  by  six 
men  supposed  to  belong  to  Bomtiay,  where 
it  is  said  the  principal  of  the  gang  pur- 
chased a  boat,  and  proceeding  with  the 
rest  to  sea,  fell  in  with  a  battellah,  bound 
to  Surat,  off  Serrapoor,  where  they  plun- 
dercd  her  of  every  thing  portable,  and 
took  the  goods  to  a  place  near  Mandavie : 
in  conveying  which  to  some  place  in  the 
interior,  one  of  the  men  waa  seized,  and 

*  wboM 
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whow  depodtkm  being  taken,  may  per- 
baps  lead  to  a  disoorery  of  the  rest  of  the 
gang.  The  principal  escaped,  but  as  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  the  crew  of  the  plundered 
boat  were  made  away  with,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tliis  fellow  with  his  accomplices  may  be 
secured,  and  meet  the  punishment  they 
deserve. 

In  addition  totheabove^  it  is  reported 
that  a  boat,  having  on  board  a  considera- 
ble sum  in  dollars,  was  plundered  off 
Kowanugghur,  and  the  property  taken 
across  the  Runn  by  the  robbers,  as  they 
were  traced  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  its  southern  edge ;  and  where  the 
bodies  of  two  unfortunate  travellers  were 
found  murdered,  supposed  to  have  been 
done  by  these  miscreants,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent infonnation  being  given. 

Effectual  means,  we  understand,  have 
been  taken  by  govonment  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  the  like  aiits,  and  to  give 
security  to  vessels  trading  in  the  gulf  of 
Cutch  and  its  vicinity.— [J9om6ay  Gax., 
Oct.  4. 

TBC   KINO   or  JOHAVWA. 

We  congratulate  the  community  of 
Bombay  on  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Johanna  (in  the  brig  Kborvat  from  Jo- 
hanna), whose  hospiulity  and  kindness  are 
so  well  known  to  all  who  have  ever  touched 
there  on  their  way  to  India  ;  we  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  his 
Majesty  by  his  prime  minister,  Admiral 
Rodney,  and  from  the  short  conversation 
we  had  witli  him,  we  were  satisfied  that  he 
is  possessed  of  a  very  quick  discernment, 
and  a  ready  apprehension  of  all  that  is 
passing  around  him.  His  Migesty,  we 
should  suppose,  is  not  above  thirty  years 
of  age,  has  only  been  three  years  upon  the 
throne,  and  now  visits  Bombay  for  the 
first  time.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  the 
visits  paid  to  His  Majesty  since  his  arrival 
have  been  most  numerous  and  respectable, 
and  that  government,  with  their  usual 
liberality,  are  to  pay  his  expenses  during 
his  stay  at  Bombay.— [j^om.  Gat.  Oct.  25. 

SHIPPING. 

ArriwtU. 

Oct.  82.  Ruruwmdet  Kemp,  from  Calcutta.— 
88.  Rofw/  George,  EUerby,  fk-om  London. — Nov.  1. 
H.ALS.  Boadieea,  Carroll,  from  Madras.— 1&  Gor- 
ron,  McCarthy,  ttom  Calcutta. 

Departwee, 

Ocf.12.  Atalanta,  Johnson,  for  London.— 18. 
Mora  Ctutle,  Smith,  for  Liverpool.— 04.  Hannah, 
Shepherd,  forChfauu— 89.  Comumaut  Hardie,  for 
China.— Nor.  1.  Boifne,  Miller,  for  TeOicheny, 
Cape,  and  London. — 16.  Jame*  Seottt  Richards, 
for  China.— D0e.  I.  Dorothp,  Oamock,  tar  Liver- 
pool, and  Pmvidenee,  Wauchope,  for  London. 


AsiaiU  IniclUgence.'-Ceyipn.  [Mat, 

A.  At  Satan,  the  lady  of  Oapt.  H.  AdHBi.  of  s 

"t  At  Dessa,  the  tody  of  Llsat.  CoL  WbteWB. 
3d  L.C.,  of  a  daughter. 
10.  Mt».  R.  Baxter,  of  a  dau^ter 

12.  The  lady  of  E.  C.  HanS«»,  Esq.,  gatriaja 

"*!?At  BhiSTtiie  lady  of  Capt.  HoDand.  ail^ 
assist,  com.  gOMrs].  of  a  son.       „,^^,_-     -  ^^^ 

13.  The  &ly  of  the  Rev.  W.  MItriMD,  of  tte 
Church  Missionary  Society,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Humee,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  John  Ste- 
venson, of  a  son.  ..  «     j«   -# 

16.  At  Bho(4.  the todyof  Ueut  H,CatmS^d 

*  ^At  Rutnagiry.  the  lady  of  Geo.  EBlot,  Bq-i 

dvll  service,  of  a  daughter.  .»»  a«k 

22.  At  BbooU  thetody  of  Capt  SoppUt,  m 

^^.  1.  mIIHe.  Walnoie,  o^  *  d"^*?'_^_ 

12.  The  lady  of  the  Yen.  Archdescoa  Havtayae, 

of  a  son  and  heir.  .    ,_^ 

13.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Gatarld  Sarsskei,  of  twi»i 
a  son  and  daughter. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,   AND 
DEATHS. 

BiaXHS. 

Sept.  29l  At  DapooUe,  the  lady  of  Doctor  Young, 
of  a  son. 


MAa.&lAGBS. 

Oc«.12.  The  Rev.  Joeeph  KniAt,  chmdi  mil- 
ilonary  of  Jaflhapatam,  In  the  bland  of  Certa, 
to  Mn.  Nichols,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Nl- 
chola,  of  Tannafa.  ... 

24.  AtPoooah,  R.  D.  Luard,  Biq..  of  tted^ 
service,  fourth  son  of  John  Luard,  Esq..  or  »»■ 
leighCotttfe,  Maldon,  Ks«.  to MaryAmj «■ 
oood  dau^ter  of  M^  Gen.  Sir  Liood  Smitb. 
K  C  B. 

Nov.*  IS.  B.  Hutt,  Esq.,  of  the  clvD  serrlee,  to 
EliaaMaria,  eldest  daughter  of  P.  Fise^  Esq. 

DKATBS. 

Oct.  1.  At  Poooa,  Frands  R.  Lopes,  writer  1b 
the  pay-offlce. 

2.  At  Poona,  Lieut.  Walter  Stewart,  24tfa  n^ 
N.L>  aged  22>  _         ,  '^^ 

A.  At  Kaba,  Rohert  Anderson,  Esq.,  or  tie 
civil  service.  ... 

&  At  Poooa,  Capt.  Jaa.  O^Haxa  Johnstan,  of  ba 
H  ighness  the  Nisam's  service.  • . 

1&  At  Baioda,  Lieut  C.  R.  U.  Jones,  15tfa  np. 
N.L 


87.  At  Bycollah,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Cbas.  Docrt* 

dvil  Airgeon,  Poooah.  .  _^_^ 

Nov.  L  Mrs.  Steward,  lady  of  the  Rav.  J.  Sttv- 


Airgeoo,  Poooah. 

~~  LSfMwMd.  ladv  Of  toe  iteTi 

lonary  Society.  Bombsr- 
3.  At  Cambay,  Cgpt.  J.  Flnlay,  4th  rest  w.i. 


ard,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

"Iwt.  J.  Flnlay,  4th  rt^. -^ 
la  Mrs.  Jane  Wlbon,   mistnss  of  the  GsV 


Central  School,  aged  37. 


eeplon. 


LAW. 

On  the  16th  Septemher,  the  session  fmt 
the  provinces  of  Mnnaar,  Jaffiiapslini, 
Mulletivoe,  Batticaloa,  aod  TrincomslJ*, 
was  opened  at  Jaffhapatam,  before  the 
Hon.  Sir  Richard  Ottley ;  on  ^W^*^ 
casion  the  puisne  justice  delivered  • 
suiuble  address  to  the  magistrates,  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  reduction  ja 
the  number  of  cases  compared  with  the 
calendar  of  last  year,  and  that  by  ^^^ 
gilance  the  principal  gang  of  robbers  hsd 
been  apprehended  and  brought  to  j"*^ 
The  number  of  cases  in  the  calendar « 
last  year  amounts  to  fifty-eight  and  157 
prisoners,  and  that  of  this  year  iotbirty-»>x 
cases  and  101  prisoners;  of  which  seven- 
teen cases  were  fried,  and  the  P"*^"^ 
convicted,  ten  acquitted,  five  dischsrgea 
without  prosecution,  three  pleaded  guij«y. 
and  one  postponed,  the  prisoner  b«»W 
still  insane. — ICeyion  Gaz.  Oci*  !*• 


l««7.] 


Asiatic  InteUigence.^Penang. 


IIKTH. 


Oct,  la  At  Colombo,  the  lady  of  J.  BoustCMl. 
bq.,  psyniMtC«]rlanRcgt*  of  adaughter. 

DXATH8. 

^S9pr.a9.  At  Colombo,  Mr.  J.  H.  Demmer,  aged 
H^i-ta^i^^  Cpt.TI»o«o.^  late  of 


Venango 


TASACHXEY  OF  THB  ▲CHKKKS8X. 

The  native  ship  Futteh  EOajah,  of 
Bombay,  came  into  the  harbour  on  Mon- 
day last  under  charge  of  the  gunner,  who 
gives  the  following  narrative  of  a  most 
daring  and  atrocious  attempt  to  cut  oflT 
that  vessel  by  one  of  the  chiefs  on  the 
Coast  of  Pedier,  which  is  a  fartlier  proof, 
(if  such  was  necessary)  of  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  Acheenese. 

It  appears  that  the  Nacodah  of  the  ves- 
sel  had  been  trading  with  the  chief  at 
^gvMg>  and  had  taken  on  board  a  quan- 
tity of  betel  nut ;  a  balance  being  to  be 
settled,  the  chief  went  on  board  in  a  large 
boat  manned  with  seventeen  men,  on  pre- 
tence of  settling  accounts.     The  Nacodali 
of  the  vessel  not  suspecting  any  treachery 
from  the  good  understanding  which  eiist- 
ed  between  them  in  the  whole  of  their 
transactions,  admitted  the  chief  with  his 
followers  on  board.     On  being  seated  and 
pretending  to  enter  upon    business,    the 
Acheenese   Chief   suddenly  stabbed  the 
Nacodah  and  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and 
tlien  turned  upon  the  supercargo,  or  kraney 
of  the  vessel,  whom  he  also  stabbed  in 
■•veral  parts  of  his  body,  of  which  wounds 
be  died  a  few  days  after ;  five  others  were 
also  wounded  before  they  could  recover 
tbemselves  from  the  sudden  panic.     The 
Sjrang,  however,  fortunately  rallied  the 
crew  and  turned  a  gun,  which  had  been 
kept  loaded  with  grape,  a  precaution  they 
generally  take  on   that  coast,  upon    the 
asflailants,  and   fired  it  off,  which  killed 
several  of  the  chief's  party,  who  immedi. 
ately  Jumped  into  their  boat  and  made  off; 
but  the  Syrang  and  crew  continued  to  fire 
upon  them  with  the  guns  of  the  vessel, 
loaded  with  grape,  and  only  five  of  the 
assailants,  from  the  accounts  they  after- 
wards lieard,  landed  from  the  boat.     The 
Syrang  immediately  af^r  cut  his  cable  and 
made  sail. 

It  would  appear  that  it  was  a  precon- 
ceitod  thing,  as  the  beach  was  lined  with 
people  wiio  were  ^^ady  with  l)oats  to 
afford  assisunce.  Two  other  native  ves  • 
aels  also  cut  their  cables  and  made  saiJ, 
^prehcnding  an  attack  from  their  boats. 
'-^iPenang  Gaz,  Oct,  i8. 

^iuuic  jQunu  \quX\111.  <No.1S7. 
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FEKSBMT  flXATX  OF    TUB  XSL4HD. 

It  would  appear  from  our  letters  from 
Pioaog,  that  Pk^incae  of  Wales*  Island  has 
become  so  overgrown  with  jungle,  to  the 
very  doors  of  George- Town,  that  a  U^ 
and  proper  circulation  of  air  cannot  be  exr 
pected,  while  the  generating  of  vapours  of 
the  most  noxious  quality  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  neglecting  to  clear  the  ground 
The  present  Governor  has  the  credit  of 
cutting  down  and  clearing,  wherever  be 
can ;  but  notln'ng  short  of  some  act  from 
home,  empowering  the  abatement  rf  ttm- 
Mnces  with  a  greater  plenitude  of  autho- 
rity, will  make  Prince  of  Wales*  Islaci 
what  it  was  in  respect  of  healthiness.     Iq 
point  of  political  importance  it  is  rising, 
or  fancies  it  is»  from  the  accession  of  ter- 
ritory and  authority   lately  bestowed  on 
it,  or  rather  about  to  be ;  for  the  charter 
annexing  Singapore  and  Malacca  to  Pi- 
nang  has  not  yet  reached  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island.     In  point  of  commercial  impor- 
tance  the  island  has    certainly,  of  late, 
fallen  offi     It  is  understood,  however,  to 
be  so  fully  settled,  that  the  appointment 
of  the  resident  councillors  at  IVlalacca  and 
Singapore  had  actually  been  made  at  hom«^ 
and  the  delay  in  the  signing  of  tbe  charter 
is  ascribed  to  his  Majesty's  illness— as  also 
the  delay  in  sending  out  the  commission 
to  the  new  judge  at  Pinang,  who.  is  there 
at  present  without  his  credeqtials.     The 
authorities  at  home,  when  they  annexed 
Malacca  and  Singapore  to  the  southward 
to  Pinang,  were  not  aware  of  the   acquU 
sition  of  territory  which  this  government 
had  obtained  to  the  northward  in  Mergul 
and  the  coast  of  Tennasserim ;  otherwise 
it  is  problematical  how  far  they  would  have 
stretched  the  other  arm  to  tlie  extent  they 
have  done.     We  mentioned  the  other  day 
that  Captain  Burney  had  been  able  to  do 
little  or  nothing  with  that  power,  who  it 
seems  is  determined  not  to  give  up  its  new 
acquisitions  on  the  Queda  side.  The  mea. 
sure  of  handing  over  Singapore  to  Pinang 
is  of  course  strongly  reprobated  at  the 
former  place;    and    the  fine  dreams  in 
which  people  were  indulging  as  to  a  grand 
eastern  emporium  of  trade  arising  at  that 
settlement,  have  vanished.     We  have  not 
heard  how  the  Honourable  Court  intended 
to  have  disposed  of  tlie  late  resident  at 
Singapore,  removed  of  course  by  the  new 
arrangements  from  his  appointment;  but 
it  is  fortunate  that  other  events  have  ren- 
dered  the  knowledge  and  services  of  Mr. 
Crawfurd  available,    in  a  department  to 
which  he  had  devoted  so  much  attention, 
and  already  acquit ed  so  well-earned  a  re- 
putation.—[Cai.  John  BuUj  Oct.  SO. 

UAaRXAQI. 
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Atiaiic  InteUigence.-^Malacca -Singapore 


[May, 


The  arriTftI  of  Mr.  Lewis  from  Penang, 
who  we  understand  has  been  deputed  by 


that  sliipmenu  to  at  least  an  equal  tmounl 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  sewon 
from  Canton,  for  the  tame  dertination, 
under  other  flags.  ^^ 

The  toUl  amount  of  the  several  he«l» 


the  hon.  the  GoTemor  to  inspect  Uie  state     .^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ : -Imports,  7,776,301  Spsnjih 
of  Malacca,  and  the  agricultural  advanU-  including  5,725,200  in  specie,  hi- 

ges  it  possesses,  has  revived  the  hopes  of     "       "'^■^  ^  uie  United  Sutes,  7,650,988 
the  few  merchanU  resident  here,  and  gives     ^     l^  j^,i^„ .  ^,  Europe,  684,856  Spa- 

"  ^  nish  dollaw;  to  South  America,  ManUl* 

and  the  Sandwich*  islands,  416,768  Spa 

nish  dollars.  «»^«cm 

Total  Exports  . .    Sp.Dnt.  8,752,568 
Total  Imports 7,776,801 

Balance  Sp.  Drs 916,m 

The  proportion  of  tea  to  the  artidw  of 
export  is  large  :  the  quantity  exported  to 
the  United  SUtea  was  3,957.408  Span^ 
dollars ;  to  Europe,  509,784  Spanish  do^- 
lans ;  to  South  America,  Ac,  18|59o  5)|» 
nish  dollars.* 

SNTr.aTAlMMKMT  TO   MRS.    CRAWfOW** 

On  the  27th  Octolwr  a  ball  and  suppff 

was  given  by  the  European  inludMtauU « 

the  settlement  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Crawfu"' 

the  lady  of  our  Utc  resident,  on  the  oce»- 

sion  of  the  family's  departure  for  B«»^ 

The  place  chosen  for  the  entertainnicDt  tw 

the  esplanade,  where  a  temponry  W«» 

was  built  for  the  purpose  ;  and  noiwiw 

standing  the  shortness  of  the  V^^/^ 

preparation,  it  was  got  up  in  »  «*y'V 

splendour  never  before  exhibited  aij"" 

place.    The  decorations  of  tlie  apartn^ 

were  selected  and  combined  wiUi  w 

taste,  and  the  rustic  colonnades  »»** 5^ 

entwined  with  Tarious  planU  and  flow^ 

and  hung  with  numerous  flags,  g*** 

whole  house  so  novel  and  rural  •" J^ 

that  it  seemed  as  if  the  t^^^^ff JS, 

fairy  mansion  had  been  transported  ©w^ 

for  the  purpose.  Contrast  and  nrieiy^ 

atudied  throughout  with  mudi  sj^ 

mnd  tha  danriniT  haU  was  illumiDStfid  ^^ 


them  a  proof  that  this  setUement  is  not 
altogether  forgotten  by  him.     We  are  as- 
sured tliat  Mr.  Fullerton  takes  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  place,   and  have  ourselves 
heard  him  express  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  Malacca,  from  its  local 
advantages,  might  or  would  surpass  either 
of  its  neighbours,  Penangand  Singapore. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Singapore 
is  likely  to  retain  iis  present  superiority ; 
but  in  an  agricultural,  the  same  cannot  be 
said.     Now  is  the  time  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Malacca  to  rouse  themselves ;  let  them 
second  the  efforts  and  good  wislies  of  the 
Governor  by  active  exertions,  and  let  them 
not  allow  indolence  or   carelessness,    or 
even  despair,  to  retard  their  own  interesto, 
and  the  fruits  of  perseverance  and  energy. 
We  congratulate   them  on  the  improve- 
ments already  made  by  the  worthy  resi- 
dent in  mending  **  our  ways,"  and  clear- 
ing   the    streete  of   old   nuisances  {  and 
although  the  road-mending  is  not  exactly 
on   Mr.   McAdam*s  plan,    yet  it  shews 
that  somelliing  is  doing  for  the  good  of 

the  place. 

On  Saturday  the  93d  inst  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Williamson, 
Esq.  for  the  purposeof  drawing  up  a  memo- 
rial to  the  hon.  the  Governor  in  Council, 
of  several  necessary  improvements  to  be 
made  in  Malacca,  and  the  removal  of  a 
few  grievances  established  under  the  Dutch 
government.  Mr.  Williamson  being  called 
to  the  chair,  several  articles  were  resolved 
upon,  and  the  outline  of  the  memorial 
drawn  out.— [JfoZocca  Obierver,  Sept,  29. 

BIRTH. 

ant,  13.  The  lady  of  W.  O.  Mackensle,  Esq., 
late  reaident  at  this  aettlement,  of  a  ion. 


AMXKICAN   TRADX   WITH   CHIKA. 

The  Singa}wre  Chronicle  of  Nov.  9th, 
contains  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  Ame- 
rica with  China.  The  total  amount  of  the 
trade,  being  8,919,562  Spanish  dt|^ars, 
approximates  very  nearly  to  that  oi'  tlie 
preceding  year.  In  iliat  branch  of  the 
trade  conducted  with  the  South  American 
states,  &c.  there  appears  a  large  increase, 
thatof  tlie  present  year  being  Drs.  416,768 
whicli  is  nearly  double  what  appears  in 
our  last  statement  under  the  same  head. 
"I  his  a  is  very  important  circumstance  as 
regards  the  commercial  resources  of  these 
sUtes,  for  we  have  good  reason  to  know 


nave  viea  wwn  a  owuics*  i^-"-  V-gjae 
musical  performances  of  a  "".''TTlJe 
band,  which  played  «t  in*«'^»^  1"!jL. 
evening,  had  a  most  pleasing  eflect-l*^ 

0tr(m.,  Nov.  9. 

■■n 
RIGHT  or   AMRttlCAHS  TO  T»A»S  ^ 

SIVGAPOBE.  ^ 

The  American  ship  Elisa,  ^l^V^ 
touched  here  lately  on  ber  p««^  ^ 
Manilla.     Tliis  vessel  we  hehere  2^, 


this  quarter  for  the  purpose  of  P^'T^ 
a  cargo  at  Singapore,  if  it  shauW  ^  ^ 
aidered  safe,  after  the  ex«wP*«^f  .^by 
veynor  EndioAt  brig,  which  j^f**,^, 
H.M.8.  Xiinu.-Some  doubt,  hoj^ 


•  We  arenot  lespoosMe  far  theflWrt 
above.— JM. 


htUt 
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AsiaHc  InUl^ence,'^Mauriiiut,'^Neiherl(andi  India, 


appears  to  exist  as  to  the  legality  of  Ame- 
ricans tnuling  at  this  port,  even  noWf 
when  it  is  incorporated  as  a  presidency ; 
and  the  oomnoaoder  of  the  Elixa  being 
uo willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  seised, 
declined  trading  and  sailed  for  Batavia. 
We  trust  that  if  it  is  not  legal  for  Ameri- 
cans to  trade  here  at  present,  the  sulject 
may  attract  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
in  England,  who  will  no  doubt  put  the 
port  on  the  same  footing  in  tliis  respect  as 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Fenang,  which 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  trade  with  the 
United  States.^[JMd.  Nov.  23. 

XCUPSE. 

TW  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  took 
place  last  week  liayiog  been  forbid  by 
the  Chinese  astrologers,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  making  a  noise  upon  the 
occasion,  and  thus  frightening  away  the 
monsters  who  would  **  eat  up  the  glorious 
luminary."  In  this  taudable  undertaking 
all  classes  of  natives  joined,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  accom- 
panied by  loud  shouting,  beating  of  gongs, 
drums,  &c.  an  unceasing  clamour  was 
kept  up  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
moon's  obscurity.  The  noise  was  so  great 
that  it  resembled  the  din  of  a  battle,  and 
was  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  se- 
veral miles,  by  some  vessels  which  were 
approaching  tl)e  island. — [_IbitL 

TIK. 

Large  quantities  of  tin  have  lately  been 
imported  here  from  the  ports  of  tlie 
peninsula  to  tlie  north  of  Malacca,  par- 
ticularly from  Sungy  Lingi,  a  small  river 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
Malacca  territory  and  the  possessions  of 
the  Salengore  Rajali.  The  mines  of  that 
district  are  at  present  wrought  with  much 
spirit,  and  the  produce  of  them  this  year 
is  very  considerable.  It  is  almost  all 
brought  to  Singapore,  and  during  last 
week  450  piculs  were  imported  by  prahus 
belonging  to  the  place.  The  mines  are 
situated  sbout  thirty  miles  up  the  river, 
and  are  all  upon  the  Salengore  bank.  The 
Rajah  does  not  interfere  much  with  the 
operations  of  the  miners,  but  levies  a  duty 
upon  all  the  tin  that  is  exported. 

The  quality  of  the  Straits  tin,  generally, 
has  suffered  much  deterioration  lately  by 
the  practice  of  mixing  it  with  other  metal^ 
such  as  Tonquin  lead,  and  spelter,  which 
can  be  purchased  here  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
Some  of  the  shipments  to  China,  in  par- 
ticular, proved  so  bad  this  season,  that 
what  cost  21  dollars  per  picul  here,  was 
sold  for  16  dollars  at  Cantbn.  The  fraud, 
we  believe,  is  practised  chiefly  by  the 
Chinese.— /6ui 


STICKLAC. 

This  aitide  baa  not  been  imported  by 


«S3 


any  of  the  Siamese  junks  which  have  ar- 
rived this  season.  It  is  said  that  the  sup- 
ply has  entirely  failed,  and  that  there  is 
not  more  collected  tlian  is  sufficient  for  tlie 
consumption  of  the  country.  The  price 
had  risen  at  Bankok  to  upwards  of  twenty 
tikals  per  picul. — [/6itf. 

BIRTBS. 

Seiat.  I.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  H.  Lk>yd,  36th  regt. 
N.I.,  of  a  MD. 

Ifov.  2.  The  lady  of  Capt  C.  E.  Davis,  gairlaoa 
stair,  of  a  daughter. 

DKATH. 

Nop.  3.  Mis.  Anna  Napier,  wife  of  David  Skena 
Napier,  E»q.^  merchant  of  this  letttement. 


SKISURB  or   A   P0RTUGUX8X   VK8SBL. 

By  accounts  received  lately  from  Mau- 
ritius, we  learn  that  a  Portuguese  ship 
has  been  seized  by  Commodore  Christian, 
the  naval  commander  on  that  station,  for 
trading  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  vessel,  it  appears,  had  come  from 
Macao  with  a  full  cargo,  and  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  Governor  to  trade. 
The  cargo  was  accordingly  landed  and 
another  cargo  purchased,  with  which  the 
ship  was  about  to  depart,  when  she  was 
seized  by  the  man  of  war.  It  is  said  that 
the  Commodore  offered  afterwards  to  re- 
lease the  vessel  if  the  Governor  would 
promise  not  to  admit  foreign  vessels  to 
trade  in  future  :  this  was  however  refused, 
as  the  Governor  considered  that  he  was 
fully  authorized  to  grant  permission  to 
the  vessels  of  all  foreign  nations  who  ad- 
mitted British  vessels  at  their  ports  with 
cargoes  from  the  Mauritius.  It  was  ex- 
pected at  the  Mauritius  that  the  vessel  will 
be  condemned  as  a  prize. —  [Sin^'Chron* 
Nop,  9. 


JAVA. 

RetrtndtmenU. — The  Commissioner  con- 
tinues to  pursue  his  system  of  retrench- 
ment. Ilie  following,  offices  have  been 
entirely  abolished :— administration  of  fi- 
nance, water  staat,  forest,  salt,  superin- 
tendent of  the  post-office,  and  roads  and 
bridges ;  verwisseling  kantore  (or  ex- 
change-office, a  place  where  you  might 
literally  be  said  to  whistle  for  silver  in  ex- 
change for  paper) ;  the  superintendent  of 
stamps  (as  a  separate  department),  and  the 
circuit  judges ;  all  master-attendants,  ex- 
cept at  Batavia,  Samarang,  Sourabaya  and 
Illiio ;  the  residencies  of  Buitenzorg  and 
Crawang  are  incorporated  with  Batavia; 
Grissi  with  Sourabaya,  and  Bagnio  Wan- 
gle with  Besukie.     Great  reductions  have 

4  T  2  been 
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been  made  in  the  number  and  ptff  of  tbs 
ciTilisns  at  4be  mber  stetioai.  The  dergr 
have  had  their  allowances  raduoad  400  f. 
per  month.  Orden  hate  been  received 
from  Europe  to  abolish  the  entrepots ;  the 
commissioner,  however,  thinking  it  miglit 
be  attended  with  injurious  consequences^ 
had  communicated  with  the  merchants, 
through  the  director  of  customs,  whose 
▼ery  able  report  had  induced  his  EiceU 
lency  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's orders  until  a  reply  to  the  reference 
which  had  been  made  can  be  received. 
When  the  entrepot  regulations  were  pro- 
flmlgaied  they  were  hailed  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  return  to  liberal  prin- 
ciples, although  doubts  were  entertained 
by  many  of  their  stability ;  these  doubts 
are  now  but  too  likely  to  be  speedily  rea- 
lised. 

The  Dutch  Company  have  sot  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  opium  farms  m  Java  and 
Madura  (which  have  not  as  usual  been 
exposed  for  sale)  at  a  lower  rate,  it  is  said, 
than  had  been  offered  for  them  by  others. 
It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
Java  that  they  will  ere  long  get  a  mono- 
poly of  the  tin,  spices,  and  copper,  and 
every  thing  else  that  is  worth  having.  It 
is  doubted  whether  the  sacrifices  thus  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  great  as 
tlie  profits  which  accrue  to  the  Company 
may  be,  will  counterbalance  their  losses  in 
those  departments  of  trade  where  they  are 
exposed  to  fair  and  open  competition,  in- 
dependent of  the  heavy  expense  whidi  all 
their  cumberM>me  establishments  involve ; 
while  the  expense  of  governing  the  coun- 
try (which  will  infallibly  be  (^eatly  aug- 
mented for  the  benefit  of  the  Company) 
may  prove  too  onerous  for  the  mother 
countiy  to  support. — [Sliiig.C/inm.,  Nov,  9. 

Coronation  of  t/te  restored  SuUan.~^ 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Batavia,  dated 
Sd  October: — <*  On  the  12th  ult.  the  old 
man  was  crowned  at  Salatiga  with  con- 
siderable pomp,  Genera]  De  Kock  acting 
as  king-maker,  assisted  by  Messrs.  En- 
glehard  and  Muntinghe.  I  was  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  much  pleased  to 
observe  the  ease  and  dignity  with  which 
the  old  Sultan  took  oip  his  royalty  affain. 
Immediately  af^er  being  proclaimed,  ha 
received  the  congratulations  of  about  sixty 
or  seventy  Javanese  chiefs ;  his  highness 
looking  all  the  while  majesty  itself,  and 
occasionally  filling  his  royal  mouth  with 
sirix  out  of  the  royal  box.  The  ratio 
(queen)  is  a  sensible  clever  woman«  and  I 
believe  the  Dutch  calculate  on  more  as- 
sistance fh>m  her  than  from  the  Sultan. 
The  latter  having  only  just  arrived  at 
I>jocjocarta,  it  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet 
what  efifbct  his  re-establishment  on  the 
throne  there  will  have*  I  am  inclined  to 
think  fiiToumbly  of  the  mcasura,  and  that 


tbevrirwiU  shortly  b«  braogbt  toalor. 
roination,  though  the  peace  of  the  couatiy 
may  from  time  to  tioM  be  a  little  diituited 
by  petty  insurrections  in  the  lemots  dis- 
tricta  of  fianyamaa  and  Brankelsn.**— 
[John  Bull,  No9,  28. 

Tag  on  Official  Ptnwnt.^  Letters  tnn 
BataTia  say  that  the  commissioiier-ge- 
neral  issued  a  decree  at  IJanjor  on  the 
19tli  November,  annoandng  thst  all  pub' 
lie  officers  entitled  to  certain  monthly 
payments  were,  from  the  1st  of  Dec  to 
receive  half  in  ready  money,  and  the  rot 
in  bonds,  to  "be  afterwards  paid,**  is 
order  to  strengthen  the  resources  of  tbe 
country,  and  to  afford  means  to  protide 
for  the  wants  of  die  amy.— DitfcA/MQKr. 


The  InturrectuHU —The  war  with  the  is- 
surgent  natives  appears  to  go  on  more  fa- 
▼ourably  for  the  Netherlandeis  than  hem- 
tofore.  Gen.  Van  Geen  dreve  the  insur- 
gents from  Djatinom  on  14th  Nov.;  tbef 
were  in  great  force.  The  Paogeraog  No- 
to  Koesomo^  who  had  advanced  from  Sid. 
gung,  joined  tho  Netherlands  troops  in 
this  expedition ;  in  bis  absence  his  post  was 
attaek«l  by  the  insui^gents,  who  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  troops  of  Solo.  The  oolo- 
riotts  Toomoongonff  Te^o  Negoro^  or 
Ngarpab,  died  of  his  wounds  received  it 
Djatinom. 

The  insurgents  remain  in  the  district  of 
Minoreh,  where  they  levy  contributions. 
They  had  abandoned  that  of  IVoboliago 
on  the  approach  of  CoL  Cleeren*s  foraei 
but  it  appears  they  returned.  A  coloon, 
under  Major  Duperron,  advanced  againt 
them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Deos 
of  Goensong  Gono  the  enemy  was  found 
posted  in  considerable  force,  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle, -and  commenced  a  besvy 
fire  of  musketry  on  the  Netherlands  troofv* 
The  insuigents  were  in  the  end  routcdi 
with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight  killed,  and  the 
Toomoongong  Kcrto  Negoro  mortally 
wounded,  "nie  insui^jents  again  quitted 
Probolingo.  Dipo  Negoro  was  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Bedojo  at  the  last  advices  from 
Djocjocarta,  28th  Nov. 

Dutch  papers  contain  extncts  from  tiie 
Batavia  CawwU  of  the  18th  Dec.,  wbcooe 
it  appears  that  Mangkoe  di  Ningrat,  aa 
insurgent  chief,  had  made  his  submisiioor 
and  that  much  advantage  was  expected  (o 
result  from  this  example.  Some  small  de- 
tachments of  the  insurgents  had  appealed 
near  Solo,  and  Gen.  Van  Geen  badpro- 
oeedcd  in  that  direction. 


Russian  oflicial  reports  from  the  Pero*" 
frontier  state  tliat  Prince  MadatolT  under- 
took, on  the  18th  of  January,  another  ei- 
cQTsioB  towarda  Ahar»  and  after  ddivenng 
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spTeral  Nomade  families^  whom  the  Per-  advantage  of  the  present  unfortunate  situa- 

sians  bad  carried  off  from  Shirvan  and  Ka*  tion  of  his  adversary.— .£omd<ry   Qmrier, 

rabagh,  returned  on  the  26tb  to  the  Anizea^  Oct,  14. 

without  opposition.  a*^-^* 

Accounts  from  Canton  to  the  28th  Oc* 
tober  had  reached  Singapore.  According 
to  the  last  papers,  the  opium  market  was 
very  unsettled.  Patna  had  suffered  great 
depression;  the  quotations  are  1,040  drs. 
per  cliest.  The  inferiority  of  the  opium 
from  the  Sd  and  4th  Calcutta  sales  has 
alarmed  the  dealers,  and  rendered  them 
timid  in  touching  Patna.  Benares  has 
been  purchased  at  an  advance  of  200  drs. 
per  chest  on  the  price  given  for  Patna. 
Malwa  opium  was  in  animated  demand  at 
900  drs.  to  920  drs.  per  chest.  Turkey 
dull  at  560  per  picul.  Too  laige  a  supply 
of  BomtMy  cotton  has  reduced  tlie  prices. 
Bengal  is  quoted  at  11  to  19  tads  per 
picul ;  Bombay  9  to  12  taels. 

No  further  intelligence  has  reached  us 
respecting  the  political  convulsions  in  the 
empire,  which  were  adverted  to  in  our  last 
number* 


The  war  between  the  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat and  the  Sheik  of  Bushire  has  been  ter. 
minated  by  a  skilful  stratagem  of  the  for- 
mer. The  Sheik  had  gone  to  Mecca  on  a 
pilgrimage,  and  the  Imaum,  having  watch- 
ed his  return,  has  made  him  prisoner,  and 
has  transferred  him  to  one  of  his  ships  of 
war,  which,  by  the  last  accounts,  was  off 
Kishm.  From  all  we  have  heard,  tfie  quar- 
rel was  not  political,  but  a  business  of  gal- 
lantry, in  which  a  Persian  princess  was 
concerned ;  and  as  such,  we  trust  that  the 
Imaum  will  treat  his  prisoner  with  that 
courtesy  which  is  the  grace  of  knighthood 
and  all  honourable  men.  In  fact,  from 
the  Imaum'a  high  character  for  justice  and 
liberality,  which  is  widely  known  and  ex- 
pressed on  the  western  shores  of  India, 
we  are  assured  that  be  will  take  no  undue 
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Private  advices  from  Ava,  dated  4th 
October,  have  reached  Calcutta,  which 
state  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  arrived  at 
Ava  in  the  end  of  September ;  had  been 
extremely  well  received ;  bad  seen  the 
chief  ministers,  and  that  the  King  had 
appointed  an  early  day  for  an  audience. 

Shortly  after  the  public  promulgation 
of  the  approaching  departure  of  the  Bri- 
tish, the  Burman  deputies  waited  on  Sir 
A.  Campbell,  with  instructions  from  the 


Viceroy  to  request  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  country  until  tliey  should  have  assem- 
bled a  force  sufficient  to  prevent  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Taliens,  which  tliey  were 
not  ready  to  encounter.  There  u  reason 
to  believe  that  the  payment  of  the  sup- 
posed balance  of  the  second  instalment 
was  kept  back  on  this  account. 

A  Burman  chief  was  expected  at  Kem- 
mendine  from  Ava,  to  be  put  in  poa- 
session  of  the  country. 


INDIAN  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 

CaUtUtOf  Dec,  12,  1826.  and  Broken  in  buying  and  leUIagPub- 

Oovemmcnt  Secuxitics.  "«  Securities,  ois.  106^  lladxas  lU.,  per 

Buy.3Rs.Afc                                     RfcAfcCSeU  100Sa.Rfc 86i  Prenu 

Prem.  36  0  RemittableLoan6perct2ft   OPrem.  Fiveper  cent  Bengal  Unramittable  Loan. 

Disc      1  4  FiveperctLou 1  12  Dlic  *_.».»*      «  «.  w.    i  .•         ,    «•• 

_    .      .                   ^.     **'**°«**'  At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 

QnLondoo,  6numttaa'  slgbt.-tobay  ls.lO|d.to  and  Broken  in  buying  and  .clllng  Pub- 

is.  lld.-to«Uafc  per  Sicca  Ru]^  lie  Securitl«.  rts.  106i  Madrs.  Rs..  per 

On  Madias.  30  days  ditto,  9S  to  96  Sicca  Rupees  looSa.  Rs. H  Dlse. 

•    per  lUO  Madras  Rupees 

On  Bombay,  ditto,  96  Sicca  Rupees  per  100  Bom-  

Bulk  Shaws.-Prem.  5,300  to  5,400t  Bombay,  i\ov.  1 8,  1 826. 

A  Fiveper  cent.  Loan  open. 

MadraSy  Kov.  15,  1826*  Exchange. 

Oovermnent  ^'itlej.  ^  London,  at  6  months*  sight.  It.  9d.  per  Rupee. 

Six  per  cent.  Bengal  RemJtUWe  Loan.  o„  Calcutu.  at  90  days'  fight,  lOS  Bom.  Rs.  per 

At  tlie  Rate  of  Subscription,  vis.  360  100  Sicca  Rupees. 

Madras  Rs.,  per  335  Sa.Rj.    88i  Prem.  On  Madras,  at  30  days' sight,  99  Bom.  Rs.  per  100 

At  a  Rate  pcevaWng  among  McrchaaU  Madras  Rs. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

AprilT^  1827.— The  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day  at 
the  usual  hour,'  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Knt.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  March  15th,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed.   The  following  donations  were  presented : 

From  Dr.  Wallich,  of  Calcutta,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Voysey ;  from  Dr.  B.  G.  Babing- 
ton,  Secretary,  the  New  Testament  in  Malabar,  Madras,  1772;  a  Burmese  MS.  ia 
the  square  Pali  character,  on  two  sheets  of  copper ;  a  Burmese  MS.  in  the  round  FbU 
character,  on  one  slieet  of  palm  leaf;  a  Burmese  MS.  in  the  round  Pali  cbancter;  t 
Coorg  knife,  presented  to  Dr.  B.  by  the  Raja  of  Coorg ;  an  Arab  jamMr,  silw 
mounted  ;  a  ditto,  common  •  from  M.  Klaproth,  his  LeUre  sur  les  Hieroglypha  Am- 
logiques,  Paris,  1827  ;  from  M.  Junius  Faber,  his  Si/nglasMe  oder  grvndsdtze  dei  SjtraA' 
fonchung,  Karlsruhe,  1827;  from  Major  M.  H.  Court,  his  Relations  of  the  Britiib 
Government  with  Palembang,  and  Remarks  on  Tithes;  from  M.  Von  Hammer,  bts 
Gnchicfite  des  Osmanischen  JRdcheSi  from  H.  Willock,  Esq.i  two  works  printed  in 
Persia,  viz.  Hosseineah,  A.H.  1239,  and  Mohret  il  Keloob,  fol.  A.  H.  1239;  fnm 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  44  of  its  Transactions. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  respective  donors. 

His  EiLcellency  Baron  Maltzahn,  Prussian  ambassador,  was  elected  a 
Foreign  Member.    James  Alston,  Esq.  was  elected  a  Resident  Member. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Fourth  Essay  upon  the  Philosophy  of  toe 
Hindus  was  commenced.  , 

The  treatise  is  devoted  to  a  succinct  account  of  the  Brahma  ttAm&m; 
which  is  termed  tdtara^  or  later,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Carma'Tththmi 
which  is  stiled  purva^  or  prior,  and  which  was  treated  of  in  a  former  essay, 
read  before  the  Society,  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  part  of  the  Society  s 
Transactions.  .  The  later  nUmdnsd  is  an  investigation  of  proofs  deducible  from 
the  VidaSf  in  regard  to  theology,  as  the  former  with  respect  to  works  sod 
their  merit.  Together,  consequently,  they  comprise  the  whole  system  of 
interpretation  of  the  precepts  and  doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  theological  wjj 
practical.  The  logic  of  the  two  mimdnsds  Mr.  C.  considers  to  merit  a  more  m 
examination  than  the  limits  of  the  present  essay  would  permit ;  and  he,  there* 
fore,  intends  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  (in  consequence  of  the  Easter  holidajs)  to 
Saturday,  May  5th. 


HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 

IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT.  ^^^^  ^^  *«  Privy  Coiindl  here,  wdto 

-  _.     ,  ^  want  of  local  mformation,  that  difacmj 

House  op  Lords,  March  30.  ^ight  be  easily  removed  by  procuring  the 

Appeals  from  India. — The  Marquess  of  advice  of  many  able  individuals  who* 
Lansdown  moved  for  a  copy  of  all  appeals  having  filled  important  situations  in  In^ 
sent  to  this  country  from  the  Cape  of  were  now  living  on  pensions  in  this  coinjj 
Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France,  Ceylon,  try,  and  might  act  as  assessors  or  cousw 
the  three  presidencies  in  India,  Prince  of  if  it  were  thought  proper.  If  the  dift- 
Wales*  Island,  &c.,  and  of  all  decisions  culty  began  at  the  other  end,  in  In^ 
upon  them,  with  a  variety  of  other  docu-  itself,  the  parties  shoukl  be  put  into  y»' 
ments  connected  with  the  subject,  from  session  of  some  mode  to  have  their  esse 
1800  up  to  the  present  time.  His  Lord-  set  in  a  course  of  adjudication.  1^ 
ship  complamed  of  the  vast  number  of  best  means  probably  would  be  to  call  over 
appeals  from  India,  -remaining  not  only  all  the  appeals  which  bad  not  been  pro- 
undecided,  but  without  steps  being  taken  ceeded  in,  and  to  dismiss  them  altogetben 
to  bring  them  to  a  decision.  He  referred  it  would  release  an  immense  mass  of 
particularly  to  one  from  Ramnad,  in  which  property,  which  had  been  kept  for  twelve 
tlie  property  of  a  whole  district  of  1,500  or  twenty  years  either  locked  up  or «» 
square  miles  ^^'as  m  a  state  of  jeopardy  a  most  unsettled  state.  _  - 
pending  a  question  on  which  there  was  ITie  Eari  of  Hnrrowby  9gned  with  toe 
an  appeal  to  this  country,  yet  no  pro-  Noble  Marquess  that  the  subject  wssone 
oeedings  had  yet  taken  place  to  bring  it  which  deserved  attention.  With  respect 
to  a  determination.  If  the  evil,  he  ob-  to  the  appeals  sent  to  the  Privy  CouncJli 
served,  was  to  be  charged  on  the  forma-  the  court  knew  nothing  of  any  «•«** 
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till  they  were  brought  forward  in  a  shape 
fit  for  trial.  Sending  a  case  from  India 
gave  the  Privy  Council  no  clue  at  all. 
The  native  counsel  knew  that  unless 
they  appointed  an  agent  to  transact  the 
business,  and  to  settle  the  payment  of 
fees,  which  went  not  to  individuals  but 
to  the  public,  they  did  not  place  the  Privy 
Council  in  a  situation  to  take  any  notice 
whatever  of  the  cases  which  they  had 
forwarded.  There  had  been  no  unneces- 
sary delay  in  Uie  proceedings  of  that 
Council,  and  there  were  not  at  present 
more  than  four  appeals  ready  for  hearing 
before  it    The  motion  was  then  agreed 


to. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOVERNOR  OENERAL  OF  INDIA. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  resolved  on  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  a  Governor 
General  for    India.      The  impediments 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  ministry, 
combined  with  other  causes,  have,  in  fact, 
rendered  the  period  when  the  determi- 
nation may  take  place  so  extremely  un- 
certain, that  a  request  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  sent  out  to  Lord  Amherst 
to  delay  his  relinquishment  of  office  be- 
yond the  time  which  his  Lordship  origi- 
nally fixed  (we  believe  the  end  of  the 
present  year),  in  order  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  may    be    completed    without 
inconvenience.      The  coincidence  of  the 
three  presideiices    being  vacant  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  possible  injury  to  the 
public  service  from  the  appointment  si- 
multaneously of  three  individuals  new  to 
office,  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  ano- 
ther inducement  for  postponing  the  ap- 
pointment to  the    chief    presidency.— 
Times, 

NEW  GOVERNOR   OF  MADRAS. 

A  Court  of  Directora  was  held  at  the 
East-India  House,  April  4,  when  Stephen 
Rumbold  Lushington,  Esq.  took  the 
usual  oath  on  being  appointed  Governor 
of  Fort  St.  George.  Mr.  Lushington  af- 
terwards dined  with  the  Directors  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate-street.  There 
were  present  several  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  many  other  distinguished 
characters. 


BOMBAY  MARINE. 

We  understand  that  it  is  intended  to 
place  the  Bombay  Marine  on  a  new 
footing,  under  the  command  of  a  Captain 
of  the  Royal  'Sa.vy,  who  is  to  be  selected 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  Many  offi- 
cers are  candidates  for  this  appointment. 
Among  others.  Sir  J.  PhiUimore,  Sir 
B.  C.  Doyle,  and  Captains  Barrie,  Shir- 
reff,  and  Hart.— London  Paper. 


M.    MABTUCCI. 

The  foUowing  appears  in  a  Roman 
paper :— "  We  announce  with  the  truest 
pleasure  the  return  of  our  fellow-citizen, 
Onorato  Martucci  to  Rome.  He  re- 
turns to  his  country,  after  having  tra* 
veiled  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years  in 
Asia  and  in  China ;  in  the  latter  he  re- 
sided a  long  time.  This  learned  and  in- 
defatigable traveller  brings  a  valuable 
collection  of  curiosities  of  every  kind." 

MARRIAGES   OF   ASIATICS   WITH    RUSSIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

Tlie  Emperor  of  Russia  has  sanctioned 
(March  21;  the  following  resolutions  of 
his  council  respecting  marriages  con- 
tracted by  Asiatics  witli  Russian  sub- 
jects. 

Asiatics  (except  Bucharians)  who  visit 
Russia,  and  contract  marriages  with  Rus- 
si  n  subjects,  are  allowed  to  return  to  their 
own  countries,  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren must  remain  to  Russia. 

Marriages  on  the  part  of  Mahometans 
and  otliers,  not  Christians,  of  Asia«  with 
Christian  women  who  are  Russian  sub- 
jects, of  the  Russo^  Greek,  or  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  absolutely 
prohibited. 

If  these  Asiatics  remove  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  with  the 
intention  of  returning,  leave  of  absence 
for  two  years  shall  be  granted  them.  The 
local  authorities  of  the  place  in  which 
they  reside  must  require  them,^  before 
their  departure,  to  give  securities,  by 
which  they  engage  to  support  their  wives 
and  children  during  their  absence.  If 
they  do  not  return  to  Russia  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  years,  the  marriages 
they  have  contracted  here  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  dissolved. 

Bucharians  visiting  Russia  shall  be 
allowed  to  marry  Russian  females,  of  the 
Mahometan  feith,  and  to  return  to  Asi»- 
with  them  and  their  families,  if  the  pa- 
rents of  their  wives  consent,  according  to 
the  ninth  article  of  the  convention  con- 
cluded in  1816  with  the  Bucharian  am- 
bassador, Dewan  Beg  Ainschan  Maman- 
schakow. 

NEW  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  M.  A.  (for- 
merly student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon., 
and  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Janes,  Pre- 
bendary of  Worcester),  Rector  of  Flitton, 
Beds,  is  appointed  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 


UNTVERSTTY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford^  March  24.— ITie  Rev.  Mr. 
Thoraason,  of  Calcutta,  is  appointed  Mi- 
nister of  Trinity  Church,  Cheltenham. 

The  Rev.  James  Edgar  is  nominated 
Chaplain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
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connectioa  witb  the  n«flbyterian  Church 
of  Sootluid. 

Cawdnidg€t  March  23.-  Just  Henry 
Alt,  M.A.,  of  Catherine  Hall,  late  pro- 
fessor of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  has 
been  elected  into  the  Fourth  Grammar 
Mastership  of  Christ  Hospital. 

BDaMRSI   COLLtCTION. 

Capt.  Marryat,  R.N.  has  presented  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  an  eztensiTe 
collection  of  literary  and  other  curiosities 
from  AvR,  made  during  his  oommaod 
there. 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  HEBSB. 

At  a  meeting  at  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  of  the  personal  friends  of  the 
late  Biriiop  of  Calcutta,  assembled  to  tes- 
tily by  some  public  act  their  respect  to 
the  memory  of  one  so  distinguished  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  so  virtuous  and 
amiable  in  private  life,  and  so  strongly 
devoted  to  the  great  cause  in  which  his 
life  was  lost ;  it  was  resolved,  that  a  sub- 
icription  should  be  opened  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  monument,  to  perpetuate 
those  feelings  of  admiration  and  esteem 
towards  him,  known  to  prevail  in  the 
kingdom  at  large,  and  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity a  record  of  his  eminent  services  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India. 


MUTINY  ON  BOARD  AN  INDIAMAN. 

We  have  seen  the  full  particulars  of  the 
mutiny  on  board  the  Sarahs  free-trader, 
bound  to  Bombay  (referred  to  in  p.  569), 
given  by  an  officer  in  the  Company's 
army,  who  was  a  passenger.  It  appears 
that  the  boatswain  having  made  use  of 
highly  insubordinate  and  insolent  lan- 
guage, was  put  in  irons,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  unanimous-  opinion  of  the  officers 
and  passengers  of  the  ship,  Capt  Tucker 
determined  to  flog  him.  Tlie  crew  threat- 
ened a  rescue,  and  the  passengers  came 
armed  on  deck  to  support  the  captain's 
authority.  On  the  first  lash  being  in- 
flicted, tiie  crew  made  a  rush  towards  the 
<^flcers  and  passengers.  Captain  Tucker 
drew  a  line,  and  warned  the  crew  not 
to  pass  it  on  pain  of  being  fired  upon. 
The  men,  however,  passed  the  line,  be- 
came decidedly  mutinous,  disregarded 
firing  over  their  beads,  and  at  lengtli 
assaulted  the  passengers;  when  several 
pistols  were  fired,  by  which  one  roan  was 
killed  and  three  others  wounded.  This 
took  place  on  the  12th  Nov.  The  ship 
then  stood  for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  tlie 
British  naval  commander  furnished  a 
guard  of  marines  to  accompany  the  ship 
to  Bombay. 

COURT  OP  DIRECTORS. 

At  the  annual  election  at  the  East  In- 
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House,  llth  April  1887,  the  foUowii^ 
Directors  went  out  of  office  by  rotation : 
Henry  Alexander,  Esq.  M.P. ;  Wm. 
Stanley  Clarke,  Esq. ;  Rich.  Chicbeley 
Plowden,  Esq. ;  Geoige  Raikea,  Esq. ; 
Sir  Geo.  Abercromhie  Robinson,  BaiC  ; 
and  John  ThornhiU,  Esq.  Their  places 
were  supplied  by  the  following  gentle- 
men :  Geo.  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  Sweoy 
Toone,  Esq. ;  Wm.  Aatell,  Esq.  M.P. ; 
Campbell  Marjoribaoks,  Esq. ;  Cbas.  El- 
ton Prescott,  Esq. ;  and  John  Master- 
nun,  Esq.  The  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay, 
M.  P.,  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Jaoaes 
Pattison,  Esq.  Depu^  Chairman,  for  tiie 
year  ensuing. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH  ARMY 

(SXaVINa   IN  TRK  kast). 

4th  ImDt.  T.  piofd  to  be  oom.  by  puidL^  v. 
Henley  app.  to  5th  Dr.  Ga.  (15  Mar.) 

IIM  L,I}r.  Lieut.  E.  Arnold,  ftom  h.p.  lit  Dr^, 
to  be  Ueut.,  ▼.  Haxwell  dec  <S9  Mar.) 

16M  L.Dr.  E.  H.  Donnitliorae  to  be  i 
purch.,  V.  Blood  prom.  (Si  Mar.)  t  Com.  C.  C< 
ton  to  be  lieut.  by  purch.,  ▼.  J.  Douglan 
(SO  Mar.) :  Lieut.  J.  Vincent  to  be  acU-*  v.  1 
who  reaigns  aAjtcy.  only  (16  June  26). 

Ut  Foot,  Lieut.  N.  Maclean  to  be  oapt.*  v.  Wo- 
tiierall  prom.  (!9  Mar.) 

3d  Foot,  Lieut.  T.  Chatterton,  from  h.p.  asdft 
F.,  to  be  lJeut.«  v.  G.  U.  Mooiib  who  CKch.  (15 

Mar.) 

9th  Foot,  Em.  G.  A.  Malcohn,  tram  h.p.,  to  be 
em.,  V.  Shaw,  app.  to 5th  F.  (91  Mar.) 

13Ch  Fbof.  Ent.  H.  Moorhooae  to  be  Heat,  by 
purch.,  T.  Blood  pram.*  and  Z.  EdmrdetobeoML, 
▼.  Hayei  dec.  (both  S»  Mar.) 

SOM  Foot.  Mai.  J.  &  Simcockes,  from  5th  P.,  to 
be  m^.,  ▼.  Banlngtoo,  who  oA.  (29  Mar.) 

4IMa  Fttt.  Capt.  E*  S*  Boecawen,  inHn  b.p.,  to 
be  capt,  ▼.  Elliott  prom.  (89  Mar.) 

45M  Foot.  Aaefat.fuig.  J.  CaaqpbeU.  ftom  aotb 
F.,  to  be  aMlst.turg.,  v.  Tower  dec  (15  Mar.)  ; 
Capt.  J.  Cole  to  be  nuO**  ▼•  Stacpoole  dec  (#8 
June  26).  Lieut.  J.  ReM  to  be  capt.  by  porcb.,  w. 
Cole  (96  do.) ;  Capt.  E.  C.  Archer,  from  h.p.,  id 
be  omL,  V.  J.  Grant,  who  exch.  (99  Mar.  27) ; 
En*.  E.  W.  LttceUea  to  be  lieut,  ▼.  Forbea  <lec 
(18  May  96) :  J.  P.  Meik  to  be  cm.  by  pvich.,  t. 
Armstrong  who  recs.  (26  June  96). 

48M  Foot.  Ens.  T.  Edgar,  ftom  56lh  F.,  to  be 
lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Roberts  prom.  (99  Mar.) 

5ith  Foot.  Lieut.  J.  Lawlen  to  be  capt.,  t. 
Evanton  dec  s  and  Ebb.  G.  Mann  to  be  Ueat.,  t. 
Lawlen  (both  15  Mar.)  i  E.  Wheatatone  to  be  en.. 
V.  Man  prom.  (29  Mar.) ;  Assist,  sun.  R.  RusmD, 
ftom  1st  F.,  to  be  assist,  sorg.,  ▼.  Btordonald  who 
RS.(99Mar.) 

e6th  Foot.  Ens.  W.  Jesse  to  be  lieut.,  ▼.  U.  C 
Pitman  dead  of  his  wounds  (93  Feb.  96). 

78th  Foot.  Hosp.  Assist.  A.  Wood  to  he  assist, 
surg.,  V.  Duncan  dec  (19  Nov.  96). 

«7th  Foot.  J.  Ralph  to  be  ens.,  ▼.  lletbai 
prom.  (1  Jan.  26) :  Lieut.  J.  Kennelly  to  be  capt, 
V.  C.  L.  Bell,  prom,  in  4Ist  F.  (29  Mar.) ;  Eu.  T. 
M.  Creagh  to  be  lieut,  v.  Maatenon  prom.  (6  Idar. 
26) ;  Ens.  C.  F.  M<Mahon  fttxn  9d  F.,  to  be  em.. 
v.CrBagh(6do.) 

OQffon  Ragt.  Lieut  G.  A.  Tcaadkell  to  be  capt. 
V.  Dribera  dec  (9  Oct  96) ;  9d-Lleut  R.  Jsttnon 
to  be  Ist-fleut,  v.  Woodward  dec  (1  Smt  96) : 
Lieut  O.  Defamcy,  from  h.p..  to  be  Istrlicut,  t. 
Nason,  whose  i4>p.  has  not  teken  place  (29  Mar. 
27) :  Eds.  W.  J.  McCarthy,  fromli.p.  40lh  F..  to 
be  2d-lieut,  v.  E.  A.  Tumour,  who  exdi.  (29  do.) 


BttMt-lmdSa  VolwUetn, 

(24  Mar.) 


S.  J.  Smith  to  be 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East'India  House,  March  SI . 
(Continued  from  page  AQ2.) 

BURNING    OF    HINDOO    WIDOWS. 

The  Chttirmtm  observed,  that  the  next 
subject  for  diiicuasion  had  been  proposed 
by  an  hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Poynder)  whom 
he  saw  in  his  placesi  He  tlien  directed 
the  motion  to  be  read»  4tt  follows :— 

•<  That  this  Court,  takli^  iato  oonsldeiatlob  the 
ciontlnuflnoe  «f  human  aaarilloeB  in  India,  ia  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  caae  of  all  ritea  or  cemooDies 
involving  the  destruction  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  paternal  govemment  to  interpoae  f<v  their  pn- 
mention;  and  therefore  reconunenda  to  the  hon. 
Court  of  DIrecton  to  transmit  such  inatructioos  to 
India  aa  that  Court  may  deem  most  expedient  Ibr 
accompllsMng  this  ol^ect,  conaiatent  with  all 
practicaUe  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the 
natlTea." 

Mr.  Poynder  said,  he  hoped  he  would 
bo  acquitted  of  alt  idea  of  presumption.  In 
offering  himself  to  the  court,  on  a  subject 
of  a  nature  so  difficult  and  delicate  as  the 
|)resent,  when  he  assured  the  proprietors, 
that  it  was  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own 
that  the  question  had  not  been  placed  in 
tnuch  abler  hands.  He  spoke  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  gentlemen,  who  knew  that 
fae  was  "not  forward  in  introducing  tlie 
subject  of  this  discussion  to  the  court. 
Much  rather  would  he  have  adted  in  a  very 
6ul)ordinatc  capacity  on  this  occasion,  than 
that  in  which  he  appeared.  It  had,  how-> 
ever,  so  happened,  that  one  friend  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  this  question  iiad 
been  removed  by  death,  and  another  was 
employed  on  a  distant  service ;  tJius  it 
was  that  the  subject  happened  to  be  com- 
mitted to  his  unworthy  and  inadequate 
abilities.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
court ;  and  he  felt  that  he  should  be  obli- 
ged most  earnestly  to  request  that  induU 
gence,  because,  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  court  with  any  chance  of  success,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  refer  to  such  volumi- 
nous documents,  as  would  render  the  sub- 
ject less  interesting  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  He  should  take  the  liberty,  in  the 
outset,  of  adverting  to  an  observation, 
relative  to  this  question,  which  had  l)een 
laid  before  the  public  some  years  since, 
when  a  gentleman  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice brought  l)efore  them  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  burning  of  an  aged  female  near 
Calcutta.  Tliere  was  nothing  very  reu. 
fnarkahle  or  out  of  the  common  course  in 
this  transaction  :  but  it  was  asked,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  at  the  time,  who  were 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  this  woman  ?  Hie 
government  abroad  answered,  that  they 
were  not  to  blame,  as  thev  had  received  no 
orders  from  thd  Court  of  Directors  on  the 
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subject;  and  it  was  ultimately  i^reed 
that  the  proprietors,  who  must  have  heard 
of  those  suttees,  were  censurable,  inasmuch 
as  they  sanctioned  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  they  had  not 
instructed  that  body  to  send  out  orders  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  system.  Now 
he,  as  a  proprietor,  was  not  disposed  to 
plead  guilty  to  this  charge  of  inadvertence 
or  neglect ;  because  at  that  time  they  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  information  which 
they  had  since  received;  they  had  then 
noUiing  ofiicial  before  th^n.  Hiat  time 
had,  however,  passed  away ;  and  six  sets 
of  parliamentary  papers  on  this  subject 
were  now  laid  before  them.  From  these 
docttmcnts  he  bad  made  extracts,  in  curder 
that  he  miglit  not  occupy  unnecessarily 
any  portion  of  their  time.  Hie  first  fbur 
documents  contained  Aill  detaib  of  the 
annual  returns  presented  to  the  Indian 
governments,  and  transmitted  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  on  this  subject,  from  1815  to 
1823.  The  fifth  numbCT  contuned  ezcl»* 
lively  an  account  of  inijmticides ;  and  the 
sixth  was  a  sumrniiry  of  the  number  of 
widows  burned  from  1815  to  182.^  inclu- 
■ve.  Though  that  documeot  was  last  id 
order,  be  would  advert  to  it  in  the  firvC 
instance.  From  this  return  it  appeared, 
that  in  1815,  S78  widows  were  sacrificed 
on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal ;  in  1816,  449; 
in  1817,  707;  in  1818,  639;  in  1819, 
f50;  in  1820,  597;  in  1821,  654;  in 
1822, 583 ;  in  1823,  575  ;  making  a  gross 
total,  in  nine  years,  of  5,425  individuals 
who  had  thus  perished ;  and  taking  into 
the  account  those  who  had  been  burned  at 
Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay,  the  mmiber 
would  be  nearly  6,00a  The  children,  of 
fvrious  ages,  who  were  left  in  an  orphan 
and  destitute  state,  in  consequence  of  these 
saerificesi  in  Bengal  akme,  amowfrted  in 
these  nine  years  to  5,128.  In  arguing 
this  question  there  were  two  positions,  to 
establish  which  all  his  observatknw  wotiM 
be  directed ;  and  which,  for  the  greater 
clearness,  he  would  state  in  the  outset  of 
bis  remarks.  The  first  point  he  should  seek 
to  prove  was,  that  enough  had  not  been 
done  by  the  government,  abroad  or  at 
home,  on  tliis  important  question;  tliA 
second  point  was,  that  more  might  now 
be  done  with  perfect  safety  to  the  govern^ 
nent  of  India.  He  begged  gentlemen, 
ao  far  as  it  was  practicable,  to  bear  these 
two  points  in  their  recollection ;  iMoauee 
it  was  only  as  he  might  be  found  to  es- 
tablish tiiese  propositions,  that  he  would 
feel  himself  entitled  to  call  on  any  in- 
dividual for  his  vote.  The  hon.  gent 
then  proceeded  to  read  tlie  accounts 
4  U  of 
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of  many  suttees   from  the  parliamentary 
papers.*     The  first  was  contained  in  a 
letter  from,  the  resident  at  Poona,  which 
stated  that  a  widow  possessed  of  2,000 
rupees  and  a  number  of  jewels,   which 
were  given  to  the  Brahmins  (a  circum- 
stance  that  perhaps    would  account    for 
their  anxiety  on  the  occasion)  was  led  to 
the  funeral  pile.     She  approached  it  with 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven.     She  stopped   for  a  while,  then 
ascended  the  pile,  and  laid  herself  down 
by  her  deceased  husband.    Ilie  victim  was 
immediately  covered  from  view  by  bundles 
of  straw.    Some  of  the  persons  present  rent 
the  air  with  loud  **  hurras,"  whilst  others 
rushed  forward  to  apply  the  flaming  torch 
to  the  pile.     Such  a  sacrifice  as  this  must 
remind  every  one  (said  Mr.  Poynder)  of 
those  rites  described  by  Milton  as  being 
paid  to  Moloch  of  old  :  — 

«  Fiist  M ok>ch,  horrid  king,  baameared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrLBce,  and  poreati'  tears ; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timhrdsloud. 
The  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 
To  hJs  grbn  idol."  [fire 

The  case  to  which  he  had  ju£t  referred 
was,  he  believed,  before  the  government 
in  1817.     The  next   case  to    which    he 
called  the  attention  of  the  court  was  one 
which  was  attended  with  circumstances  of 
violence,    and  which  ought   therefore  to 
have  been  prevented,    llie  hon.  proprietor 
proceeded  to  detail  a  variety  of  instances 
in   which   females   were  sacrificed  in  the 
moat  cruel  manner,  while  their  friends  and 
relatives  looked  on  with  the  most  shocking, 
indifference.     He  knew  it  was  impossible 
for  gentlemen  not  to  feel  the  deepest  dis. 
gust  at  these  details  :  still  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  enter  into  them ;  and  he 
called  on  the  court  to  recollect  the  excellent 
maxim  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  **  true  hunuinity 
consists  nut  in  a  squeamish  ear,    but  in 
listening  to  sufferings,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  them."  The  chief  point  to  which 
he  wisklied  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
court  in  tliis  part  of  his  observations  was, 
that  enough  bad  not  been  done  by  the  In. 
dian  governm^^nt,  or  by  tlie  executive  at 
home  for  the  abolition  of  these  suttees.   He 
would,  in  the  second  branch  of  bis  remarks, 
be  able  to  shew  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  that  object— >that  in  fact  the  prac- 
tice might  be  altogether  abolished,  without 
any  detriment  to  the  Company's  interests 
in  India.     He  would  first  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  to  what  had  taken  place 
in  1805,   under  the  government   of  the 
Marquess    Wellesley.      In    February  of 
that  year,  it  was  discussed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  council  (there  being  present, 
aa  members  of  tlie  council,  Lord  Lake, 
.  JSir  George  Barnwall,  and  Mr.  Udney), 

*  These  details  were  so  exceedingly  voluminous, 
that  we  have  not  space  for  their  publication  ;  we 
have  therefore  only  given  an  abstract  of  them. 


how  far  it  might  be  proper  to  check  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  Hindoo  widows.  As 
the  result  of  that  discussion,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Governor- General, 
in  which  it  was  stated  to  be  the  inteatioa 
of  government  to  consult  even  the  preju- 
dices of  the  natives  in  their  religious  opi- 
nions, as  far  as  they  were  consistent  with 
humanity  and  morality.     It  was  added, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  suttees  could  be  abolished  altogether, 
provided  they  did  not  form  -an  essential 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  country ;  but 
if  it  appeared  that  they  did  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  religion  under  some  cir- 
cumstances,   they  were  to  be  permitted 
only  in  those  circumstances,  and  that  the 
abuse  of  them  was  in  all  cases  to  be  abo- 
lished.   Tlie  principle,  of  the  noble  lord's 
letter  was  that  of  the  immortal   Locke, 
who  observed  that  every  religion  ouglit  to 
receive  free  toleration,  where  its  practice 
was  not  inconsiiiteut  with  morality.   Upon 
this  principle  the  government  continued 
to  act  for  several  years,  taking  care  that 
the  practice  of  suttee  should  be  restricted 
as  much  as  possible  by  throwing  every 
objection  in  its  way  without  directly  de- 
creeing its    abolition.     Lord   Wellesley, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  efeo 
tlmt  might  be  done,  took  the  opinions  of 
several  learned  pundits,  as  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  suttee   was  enjoined  as 
a  religious  duty  by  the  Shaster.    These 
pundits,  who  were  of  different  castes,  all 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  practioe 
was  no  where  enjoined,  but  that  it  was 
permitted,  and  deemed  meritorious.  There 
were,   however,  certain   cases  in   whioJ 
even  the   Shaster  considered  the  practice 
unlawful ;  but  in  no  part  was  it  deeujed 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  tlie  wife  in  a  future  state.     In  support 
of  this,  the  opinion  of  Menu  was  qo**.^* 
who  held  tliat  a  virtuous  wife,  who  lived 
in  tlie  practice  of  moral  conduct  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  would  thereby  be 
deemed  worthy  to  ascend  and  join  him  w 
heaven.     Tlie  government  after  this,  find- 
ing that  it  was  not  enjoined  as  a  religjoa' 
duty,  but  only  permitted  as  a  meritorious 
action,  though  unwilling  to  go  llie  whole 
length  of  decreein5  its  abolition,  fell '* 
necessary  to  throw  every   impediment  in 
its  way  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  was  totally 
prohibited,  as  tliosc  of  non-age  or  the  p«g* 
nancy  of  llie  widow ;  and  in  every  ca« 
the  act  must  be  voluntary  on  tlie  widow  s 
part,  otherwise    the    parties  using  fot« 
would  be  liable  to   the  severest  P"J1^ 
ment.     Tliis  principle  continued  to  dircrt 
the  policy  of  our  Indian  government  unui 
the  year  1812;  in  the  September  of  tb» 
year  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  goTcrn- 
menton  the  subject;  Lord  Minto  being 
then  president,  and   Sir    George  Hewitt, 
Mr.  Lumsden,  and  others  being  memW" 
of  the  councU— in  fac^  of  aU  the  memheis 
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of  the  oouDcii  of  1805,  not  one  then  re- 
mained in  authority.     Lord  Minto  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that  every  toleration  would  be  given  to 
the  religion  of  the  natives,  but  he  omitted 
the  important  provijsion  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Lord  Welleslcy,  that  it  should  not 
be  inconsistent  with    humanity   or  mo- 
rality.    The  only  thing  done  was  to  adopt 
the  former  regulation,  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  in  case  of  non-age  and  preg- 
nancy.     A  hope  was  expressed  in  the  time 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  that  it  might  be  abo. 
lished  within    a    reasonable   time:    what 
might  be  considered    a   reasonable   time 
lie  (Mr.  Poynder)  was  not  prepared    to 
state,  but  more  than  twenty  years  had  now 
elapsed,  and  still  the  practice  was  in  exist- 
ence.    The  learned  proprietor  tlien  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  several  documents,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  very  little  of  what 
might  have  been  done  bad  been  done  for 
its  abolition.     Amongst  other  things   he 
read  an  extract  from  the  opinions  of  Sir 
Wm.  Jones,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  pundits,  in  any  matter  in 
which  their  own  interest  was  in  any  degree 
affected  ;   that  they  differed  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  was  the  law,  and  gave 
out  their  own  interpretation  of  it  just  as 
they  pleased.     From  the  documents  which 
be  had  read  to  the  court,  it  would  appear 
that  no  penalties  were  imposed  to  enforce 
even  such  prohibitions  as  did   exist,  and 
that  infractions  of  those  prohibitions  were 
made  daily  with  impunity.   The  measures 
that  were  taken  were  principally  entrusted 
to  the  native  police,  but  there  was  in  most 
instancas  such  a  difficulty  of  getting  in- 
formation  as  to  the  suttees,  that  the  police 
were  seldom  aware  of  them  in  sufficient 
time  for  Uieir  prevention.     The  learned 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read  otiier 
documents  describing  the  regulations  made 
by  government  with  respect  to  suttees, 
and  contended  that,  so  hoc  from  those  re- 
gulations  tending  to   prevent,  they  were 
directly  calculated  to  oioourage  the  horrid 
practice.     The  police  it  was  said    were 
required  to  attend  ;    but  so  far  from  this 
shewing  any  discouragement,  it  gave  to 
the  whole  ceremony  the  apparent  sanction 
of  the  government.     The  exceptions,  too^ 
made  by  government    in    certain  cases, 
were  taken  as  an  admission  of  the  general 
prineiple.     He  would  read  for  the  court 
the  opinions  of  several  magbtrates,  and 
othere  in   authority   in    India,    who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  information  on 
the  subject,  to  shew  that  all  our  exertions 
would  be  insufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice,  unless  its  abolition  were  posi- 
tively decreed  by  the  government.     Any 
interference  short  of  this,  any  half  mea- 
sures, would  be  found  wholly  inefficient. 
From  the   lettera  of  Mr.Waixl,  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  long  a  chaplain  in 


the  service  (long  extracts  from  which  were 
read  by  the  hon.  gentleman),  it  appeared 
that  all  the  efforts  of  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent individuals,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
practice  by  kind  and  persuasive  means, 
were,  and  would  continue  to  be  altogether 
fnistrated  by  the  conduct  of  government. 
Many  attempts  of  this  kind  were  met  by 
the  remark,  **  your  government  sanctions 
it ;  we  act  under  the  authority  of  a  license 
from  the  local  magistrate,  and  against  that 
license  you  have  no  authority  to  act." 
Here  again  the  learned  gentleman  read  a 
vast  number  of  extracts,  to  shew  the  dread- 
ful extent  to  which  these  practices  were 
carried,  and  that  in  many  cases,  so  far  from 
the  suttee  being  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
widow,  it  was  the  result  of  the  most  bar- 
barous force.  He  added,  that  were  he  to 
lay  before  the  court  the  many  cases  con- 
tained in  the  returns,    he 

'*  Could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  the  loul  !'* 

There  were,  however,  some  cases,  the 
notice  of  which  he  could  not  alto- 
gether omit.  [The  hon.  proprietor  again 
referred  to  the  documents  before  the 
court,  long  extracts  from  which  he  read, 
but  with  such  rapidity,  that  some  of  the 
cases  we  lost  altogether,  and  of  othera  we 
are  only  able  to  give  a  mere  outline.]  A 
case  occurred  at  Nagpore,  of  a  widow  not 
fifteen  yeare  old,*  who  was  persuaded  to 
sacrifice  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
deceased  husband.  The  young  creature 
laid  herself  upon  it  with  much  agitation, 
but  no  sooner  had  the  flames  touciied  her 
body  than  she  burst  from  them,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  escape;  she  was 
pursued  by  her  relations  and  brought  back, 
and  was  induced,  partly  by  threats  partly 
by  persuasion,  once  more  to  mount  the 
fatal  pile,  where  she  was  no  sooner  placed, 
than  huge  logs  of  wood  were  heaped  upon 
her  in  order  to  keep  her  down ;  again, 
however,  she  threw  herself  fVom  the  flames 
and  sought  her  safety  in  flight.  She  threw 
herself  into  an  adjacent  stream  *  she  was 
followed  by  her  uncle,  to  whose  intreaties 
tliat  she  might  return  she  gave  a  most 
earnest  negative;  she  said  the  act  was 
wholly  forced,  that  she  had  no  wish  to 
sacrifice  herself,  and  she  most  earnestly 
implored  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  live ; 
adding,  that  she  would  beg  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  to  prevent  her  bccom. 
ing  a  dependent  on  her  friends.  While 
she  thus  spoke  she  appeared  to  suffer  tlio 
extreme  of  agony,  as  well  from  the  wounds 
which  tlie  fire  inflicted,  as  from  the  fear 
tliat  her  relations  would  oblige  her  to 
finish  the  dreadful  sacrifice.  Her  uncle 
now  spread  a  large  cloth  on  the  ground, 
told  her  to  place  herself  upon  it,  and  that 
she  should  be  conveyed  back  to  her  friends. 
She  at  first  appeared  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  this  proposition  and  refused  to  go,  but 
her  uncle  swore  by  the  Ganges  that  no 
4  U  2  injury 
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injury  Bbould  be  done  to  her,  and  tfait  mk 
8000  aa  she  placed  benelf  on  the  cloth  the 
aiiould  be  carried  home,  lielytng  ob  this 
aolema  aasurance»  the  uohappy  creature 
did  place  herself  on  the  cloth :  but  no 
aooacr  bad  she  seated  herself,  than  it  was 
quickly  rolled  and  tied  round  her,  and 
liius  bound  up^  she  was  again  cast  inta  the 
iamcs.  Onoe  more,  however,  she  tried  to 
csrjipe,  and  had  succeeded  in  releasing 
herself  fsom  the  pile,  when  her  uncle  ap« 
proQched  her,  and  in  a  savage  fury 
struck  tier  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  and 
in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings  ; 
the  body  was  then  thrown  beck  on  the  pile 
and  consumed*  Tliere  could  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  this  was  a  case  of  deliberate  murder.—* 
(  Hear,  hear,  hear  I)  It  was  clearly  against 
the  consent  of  the  unfortunate  woman ; 
and  the  parties  thus  instrumental  to  her 
death  were,  accoitling  to  the  existing  law 
of  Iadia»  guUty  of  murder.  Five  of  them 
were  tried  for  Uiat  eflence,  but  though  the 
judge  who  presided  bad  declared  it  to  be 
decidedly  murder,  they  were  only  sen- 
tenced as  for  a  homiode ;  one  of  them 
was  sentenced  to  five  years'  hard  labour ; 
another  to  three  years*  imprisonment,  and 
tfie  others  to  one  year's  Imprisonment 
without  hard  labour.  The  ground  on 
which  this  mitigated  pnntshment  was 
awarded  was,  that  erery  allowance  was  to 
be  made  for  the  superstitions  of  the  na- 
tives. In  1921  another  case  occurred,  in 
which  a  woman  jumped  off  the  pile,  and 
positively  refused  again  to  place  herself 
Upon;  fllie  was,  however,  thrown  back, 
logs  heaped  upon  her,  and  thus  forcibly 
pressed  down,  she  was  burned  to  ashes : 
for  this,  one  or  two  of  the  parties  con* 
cemed  were  tried,  and  though  the  facts 
were  distinctly  proved  and  admitted  cm  all 
hands,  the  men  were  acquitted,  on  the 
ground  that  their  intention  was  not  to 
commie  murder,  but  to  observe  a  religious 
ceremony.  There  were  also  cases  tried  of 
members  of  the  Rajpoots,  who  were 
proved  to  have  bwned  msaw  of  their  own 
caste  alive,  but  no  conviction  took  place, 
on  similar  grounds.  In  another  case,  four 
widows  out  of  twenty-one  belonging  to 
the  same  deceased  Brahmin  were  burned, 
and  no  inquiry  whatever  made  on  the 
subject,  though  it  was  believed  that  some 
of  them  were  burned  without  their  consent. 
[The  learned  gentleman  then  went  through 
a  variety  of  other  cases  of  suttees,  in 
some  of  which  the  women  did  not  exceed 
the  age  of  nine  years,  in  others  eleven  ; 
In  other  cases  the  son  lit  the  pile  where 
his  mother  was  to  be  consumed  ]  All  these 
cases  had  been  allowed  to  go  without  in- 
quiry, or  the  result  of  the  inquiry  bad 
been  the  acquittal  of  the  parties.  He 
begged  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  cases 
to  which  he  referred  came  down  as  late  as 
the  summer  of  1826  :  but  these  later  ones 
rested  on  the  authority  of  private  inlbl'ma-> 


UoB ;  the  easea  ia  the  ofidat  coaraat- 
nicatioos  did  not  come  d^wn  lower  tlun 
1883.     One  of  tiiose  be  could  not  swd 
mentioning  :  it  was  that  of  the  wi^w  of 
a  Brahmin  eleven  years  and  eight  moadn 
old,  in  whose  behalf  application  was  made 
to  tbe  loc^  magistrate  to  grant  the  lioeaK 
for  tlie  suttee.     Tbe  gentleman  happened 
to  be  going  to  dinner  at  the  time,  sad 
without  making  the  proper  inquiries,  be 
granted  the  license,  the  woman  was  burn- 
ed, and  it  afterwards  appeared  (list  the 
sacrifice  had  been  altogether  involuntsiy 
on   her  part.     In  the  explanatwn  of  Ws 
conduct,  the  magistrate  gave  ratber  a  cu- 
rious reason  for  giving  his  consent:  he 
said  he  had  understood  that  die  womsa 
had  remained  so  long  abstinent  from  food 
(as  was  usual  on  those  occasions),  tbst  he 
was  afWud  she  would  be  starved  to  dcadi; 
so  that,   in  ffcict,   to   prevent  her  belag 
starved  to  death,  he  gave  his  concent  that 
she  should  be  burned  alive.    Insnodicr 
case,  in  the  papera  befote  tbe  court,  mea- 
tion  was  made  of  a  young  man  who  wu 
tried  for  having  put  hn  mother-ia-Uw  to 
death  by  having  buried  her  alive.    '^ 
circumstance  of  his   stiperstitiea  briig 
taken  into  consideratioa,   the  only  ^^sm 
of   tlie  Uial  was  his  acquhul  and  dis- 
missal, with  a  caution  not  to  do  tbe  ant 
thing  again ;  by  which  he  (Mr.  Poynder) 
supposed  was  meant  that  be  should  iwl 
again  bury  his  mother-in-law  alive.  (H«^, 
hear  f)  After  citing  several  other  cma, 
Mr.  Poynder  called   the  attention  of  ths 
court  to  a  memorial  which  bad  been  pie- 
sented  to  the  Indian  government,  calliiV 
it's  attention  to  the  frequency  of  those 
suttees,  and  the  means  which  might  b« 
adopted  for  their  suppressioa.   To  Ihit 
memorial  the  government  paid  nosttm* 
tion,  or  rather  only  such  attention  as  «■■ 
calculated  to  discourage  the  exertions  of 
Its  officers  for  tbe  abolition  of  the  prKdce* 
He  then  called  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  the  case  of  a  widow  who  was  under 
age,  whose  husband  had  died  under  aget 
and  between  whom  the  marriage  had  nevc 
been   consummated  ;  yet  in  tfiis  case  no 
inquiry  had  been  instituted,  though  it  «n 
decidedly    opposed    to    the    regulstio* 
which  the  government  had  laid  down.   A 
case  was  mentioned  in  the  SofnbtV  ^^ 
rier  in  June  1823,  which  he  thought  de> 
served  the  particular  attention  of  the  court: 
it  was  that  of  a  woman  who  conarandtt 
place  herself  on*  the  pile  of  berdccessed 
husband ;  as  the  fire  approached  her  h^ 
very  slowly  her  resolution  b^gan  to  w, 
and  when  at  length  it  began  toafieetlitf 
body,  she  threw  herself  ftom  it,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  an  £ngiiah  gendenM" 
who  was  present,  was  enabled  to  get  io» 
tbe  river  Ganges.     Being  in  *i"d*"^ 
degree  reliev^  by  Immersion  in  the  evA 
stream,  she  dechuiid  that  she  had  no  ob- 
jection to  offer  herself  as  a  sacrifice  but 
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that  the  Are  was  too  slow,  and  she  was 
unwilling  to  endure  the  protracted  tor- 
ture ;  but  add«d,  that  if  the  fire  were  so 
arranged  as  to  put  an  end  speedily  to  her 
sufferings,  she  would  place  herself  again 
speedily  upon  it.  The  fire  was  quicken- 
ed, and  in  a  few  moments  the  flames 
burst  forth  with  great  fury,  so  much  so 
that  she  became  alarmed  as  she  approached, 
her  courage  again  failed,  and  she  refused 
to  advance.  Her  friends,  who  should 
have  attended  to  her  wish  in  this  respect, 
immediately  surrounded  her,  and  seizing 
her  by  the  head  and  heels,  cast  her  with 
violence  upon  the  burning  heap ;  again, 
however,  ^e  escaped,  and,  unassisted  by 
any  person,  once  more  plunged  into  the 
river.  Tliitlier  she  was  followed  by  her 
relations,  who  endeavoured  to  deprive  her 
of  life  by  holding  her  down  under  the 
water ;  by  her  great  struggles  she  released 
herself  from  their  hands,  came  again  on 
dry  land,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  a  gentleman  present,  implored 
for  mercy  and  protection.  The  appear* 
ance  whidi  she  presented  at  this  moment 
was  too  terrible  for  description  :  the  skin 
hung  in  loose  pieces,  black  and  almost 
detached,  from  every  part  of  her  body ; 
the  flesh  was  burned  from  her  legs, 
thighs,  and  arms.  Altogetlier  her  appear, 
ance  presented  a  spectacle  which  human 
nature  could  not  contemplate  tfithout 
horror.  The  unfortunate  victim  was  then 
removed  to  an  hospital,  where,  after  lin- 
gering for  twen^  hours  in  indescribable 
torture,  death  put  a  period  to  her  misery. 
Now  for  this  gross  outrage  upon  tlie  laws 
ef  humanity,  and  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  of  God  and  nature,  no  punishment 
had  been  inflicted.  Now  what  he  con- 
tended for  was,  that  if  the  Indian  govern- 
ment exercised  that  authority  with  which 
it  waa  invested  by  the  executive  at  home, 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  would  have 
been  taken  to  inflict  just  punishment ,in  all 
cases  where  it  appeared  tliat  violence  bad 
been  used  to  enforce  that  barbarous  prac- 
tice. It  was  clear  that  the  Shaster  in  no 
place  enjoined  the  suttee  as  a  duty, 
though  it  spoke  of  its  performance  as  a 
meritorious  act.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Shaster  were 
expounded  by  the  Pundits  and  Bra^imins 
the  people  in  some  places  were  led  to 
view  the  observations  of  the  Shaster  in  the 
light  of  positive  commands,  and  he  (Mr. 
Poyoder)  regretted  that  the  Indian  go- 
vernment had  done  very  little  to  enlighten 
them  on  this  subject.  The  government 
at  home,  he  thought,  was  also  somewhat 
to  blame  for  not  interfering  in  this  matter. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  he  begged  to  read  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors (Judicial  Department)  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General  in  Council,  dated  June 
1823. 
Tlje  Chairman  suggested  that  It  might 


be  as  well  to  have  the  whole  of  the  letter 
read.  The  letter  was  then  read  by  the 
oflicer  of  the  court,  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  had  before  us  your  proceedings, 
with  the  various  documats  recorded  and  referxea 
to  fai  your  coniultatlons  of  the  30th  of  July  1819^, 
relatlDR  to  suttees.  You  are  aware  that  the  attoH 
tloD  of  Parliament  and  the  public  has  lately  been 
called  to  this  suMect.  We  are  disposed  to  give 
you  a  large  diacreUon  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  suttee,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  no  ge» 
neral  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  either  safety  or 
effldency ;  and  that  the  adaptation  of  particular 
measures  to  local  peculiarities  can  only  be  eflfected 
by  the  Indian  governments. 

"  After  an  attentive  consideration  of  aD  that 
has  been  lately  rerclved  from  the  several  pre* 
sidenclcs  on  this  subject,  and  the  varkms  opinions 
concerning  suttee  which  have  been  received 
from  the  public  officers,  it  appears  that  the  prsc- 
tice  varies  very  much  in  diflbrent  parts  of  India, 
both  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  and  the 
enthusiasm  by  which  it  Is  upheld.  The  necessity, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  poMcy  and  probable  eflwt 
ef  strong  measures  of  repression,  must  vary  wiUi 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the  district. 

"  The  line  of  distinction  which  you  havedtawn 
In  the  Circular  Orders  of  1817»  between  the  dif. 
ismt  cases  of  suttee,  proeeeds  upon  a  more  gB* 
neraljprinciple. 

*'  It  is  undoubtedly  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  abstain  from  Interfcience  with  the-  re* 
Ugioufl  onlnlons  and  prejudices  of  the  UAtivea  i 
and  it  is  therefore  upon  an  intelligible  ground  that 
you  have  adopted  the  rale  which  permits  the  sa- 
crifice, when  it  is  clearly  voluntary  and-oonibna- 
able  to  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  authoritatlvdy 
prevents  it  in  all  other  casesl 

"  To  us,  however,  it  appears  very  doubtflil 
(and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  doubt  by  refpectable 
authority)  whether  the  measures  which  have  beoi 
already  taken  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  have 
not  tended  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
frequency  of  the  practice.  Such  a  tendency  is  at 
least  not  unnaturally  ascribed  tb  a  regulation 
which,  prohiMting  a  practice  only  in  certain  cases, 
appears  to  sanction  it  in  ail  others  i  and  it  is  tb  be 
apprehended  that  where  the  people  have  not  pre- 
viously a  very  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  cus- 
tom, a  law  which  shall  explain  to  them  the  cases 
in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  followed,  may  be 
taken  as  a  direction  for  adopting  it  in  all  others. 
Indeed,  in  a  district  where  the  practice^  if  ever 
known,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  any  nubile  mention 
of  it  whatever  would  appear  Impolitic,  although 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  revive  it. 

"  It  1ft  moreover  with  much  reluctance  that  we 
can  consent  to  make  the  British  Government,  by  a 
specific  permission  of  the  suttee,  an  ostensible 
party  to  the  sacrifice ;  we  are  averse  also  to  the 
practice  of  making  British  courts  expotmden  and 
vindicators  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  when  it  leads 
to  acts,  which,  not  less  as  legislators  than  ap  Chris- 
tians, we  abominate. 

**  This  reasoning  we  will  at  present  push  ix> 
Ihrther  than  to  enjoin  you,  for  this  as  weJl  as  for 
other  ooosiderations,  to  interAre  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. We  will  not  forbid  you  to  act  upon  the  rc- 
Sulation  to  which  we  have  referred,  if  you  really 
nd  that  iu  application  diminishes  the  evil.  We 
wish,  however,  that  neither  this  plan  of  dlsrri- 
minating  and  qualified  permission,  nor  any  plan 
of  reprrssioD,  should  be  positively  and  generally 
prescribed  to  the  magistrates;  there  should  in  no 
case  be  more  than  a  Ucensc,  to  be  used  according 
to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  acquainted *with 
local  cbrumstanccs.  In  a  matter  so  delicate,  the 
same  regulation  may  be  safe  or  wise,  or  dangerous 
and  impolitic,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
officer  l^  whom  it  is  to  be  executed.  We  know  of 
instances  in  which  a  magistrate,  havbsg  acquired 
by  praisewjorthy  methods  an  influence  among  the 
natives,  has  been  readily  obeyed  in  a  positive  pro- 
hibition of  the  sacrifice  of  a  widow.  It  may  be 
true  that  were  this  occurred  the  prejudice  was  not 
deeply  rooted,  but  still,  much  was  imquestiooably 
owing  to  the  Judicious  conduct  and  experience  of 
the  magistrate ;  and  an  attempt  to  imitate  hbn  by 
a  person  not  possessing  the  same  qualifications, 
might  be  more  than  unsuccessful. 

•^  Instances  of  this  nature  therefore  would  not 
wanant  as  to  authorise  a  general  prohibition?  but 
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oonnetted  with  tiie  oplnknc  cxprcMeil  by  many 
IntelUgaat  men,  that  the  practice  of  nattee  b  not 
I  tenet  of  rell^on  to  whldi  the  people  are  enthu- 
■iaatically  attached,  but  rather  an  abuse  fostered 
by  interested  prlesta  or  rdations:  these  instances 
or  partial  succeu  do  lead  us  to  renrd  the  notion 
of  prohibition  (modiflod  according  to  circum- 
stances) of  this  barbarous  custom  with  rather  less 
of  apprdiension  than  it  has  generally  produced. 
We  say  this  without  hesitation,  because  we  are 
not  at  all  aftaid  that  you  will  act  imprudently 
upon  our  declaration.  You  will  take  it  as  it  is 
meant,  for  an  encoungement  to  you  seriously  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  an  assurance  of  our  dis< 
position  to  co-operate  In  such  measures,  as  your 
superior  means  of  estimating  consequences  may 
suggest  to  you.  Assuredly  the  most  accepuble 
form  of  success  would  be  that  which  could  be 
brought  about  by  such  an  increase  of  Intelligence 
among  the  people,  as  should  show  them  the 
,  wickedness  and  absurdity  of  the  practice ;  next  to 
this,  we  should  r^olce  to  see  the  abolition  effected 
by  influence,  and  the  coK>pentlon  of  the  higher 
order  of  natives. 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  measures 
for  protecting  the  females  flrom  violence,  and  pu- 
nishing those  who  administer  intoxicating  drugSf 
will  liave  our  approbation." 

Mr.  Pojfnder  now  requested  that  a  letter 
of  Lord  AmlierBt  to  the  Directors,  dated 
ilie  Sd  December  1824,  and  contained  in 
vol.  17.  page  6,  of  the  papers  before  the 
court,  should  be  read.  The  document 
was  read  by  the  clerk  acconlingly,  as  foU 
lows:— 

'*  Honourable  Sirs :  We  have  the  lumour  to 
transmit  to  your  Honourable  Court  an  extract 
from  our  proceedings,  containing  the  reports  of 
suttees  for  the  vears  1822  and  1823,  received  from 
the  Court  of  Niaamut  Adawlut,  together  with 
various  other  documents  connected  with  the  same 
subject!  and  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  which  we 
have  this  day  passed  on  an  anxious  consideration 
of  the  important  question  which  they  involve. 

**  We  take  the  present  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging your  Honourable  Court's  letter  upon  this 
sulqect,  under  date  the  17th  of  June  1823,  and  of 
expressing  the  ffratification  which  we  have  derived 
fhxn  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  your  Ho- 
nourable Court,  in  leaving  to  our  discretion  the 
adoption  or  suspension  of  measures  directed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  practice  of  suttee. 

«'  We  entirely  participate  with  your  Honourable 
Court  in  the  feelings  of  detestation  with  which 
you  view  the  rite,  and  In  your  earnest  desire  to 
have  it  suppressed ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  you  that 
notliing  Imt  the  apprehension  of  evUs  infinitely 
neater  than  those  arising  from  the  existence  of 
the  practice,  could  induce  us  to  tolerate  it  for  a 
sinffle  day. 

*'  Although,  as  is  remarked  by  your  Honour- 
aWeCourt,  the  practice  varies  very  much  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  both  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  prevails,  and  the  enthusiasm  by 
which  it  is  upheld,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  it  is  sufficiently  general  to  have  a  strong  hold 
on  the  feelings  of  the  native  population  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  our  possessions. 

"  }^  ;*^'  ^^^  ^^<*'®  difficulty  of  the  question 
consists  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  fanatical  spirit,  and  it  is  only  upon  a 
sober  and  careful  consideration  of  the  native 
modes  of  tliinking  upon  this  subject,  tliatany  safe 
attempt  at  Icaislation  can  be  founded. 

•*  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  sound  prac- 
tical conclusions,  in  legislating  on  suUecU  con- 
nected with  religious  prejudice,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious in  any  country;  and  the  peculiar  disad- 
vantages  under  which  your  servants  here  must 
conduct  their  inquiries  on  such  subjects,  have 
been  so  frequently  and  so  clearly  stated,  that 
"  ff^  »mnecessary  to  repeat  them  In  this  place. 

••  We  have  reason  however'  to  believe,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives,  the  great  redeeming  point 
In  our  government,  the  circumstance  wWch  ro- 
coQcUes  them  above  all  others  to  the  manifest 
inconveniences  of  foreign  rule,  is  the  scrupulous 
regard  we  have  paid  to  their  customs  and  pre- 
judices. It  would  be  with  extreme  reluctwice 
inat  we  adopted  any  measures  tending  to  unsettle 
the  oottfidence  thus  reposed  In  us.    In  native  opi- 


nioa,  the  voluntary  natnre  of  the  actof  niflee 
diminishes  the  right  of  the  Govefliment  to  in- 
terfere,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
safety  and  expediency  of  auppressing  the  ptactice 
must  be  Judged  by  reference  chiefly  to  naUve^  and 
not  to  European  habits  of  thinking. 

"  Were  we  to  be  guided  by  the  Mntimentswlikk 
we  happen  to  know  exist  generally  among  tlw 
hiffher  classes  of  natives,  at  the  place  most  fovoui- 
able  for  ascerlAlning  their  real  sentiments  (ve 
mean  the  presidency),  we  should  indeed  ahnoit 
despair  of  ever  seeing  the  suppression  of  tiie 
practice.  The  well-meant  and  souous  attempta  of 
Europeans  to  dissuade  from,  and  to  discoursge  the 
performance  of  the  rite,  would  appear  to  have 
been  almost  uniformly  unsuccenfoi,  and  prore 
but  too  stronffly,  that  even  the  hat  informed 
classes  of  the  Hindoo  populatkm  are  not  vet  suffl- 
ciently  enlightened  to  recognize  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  rite. 

**  Your  Honourable  Court  will  be  gratified  bv 
perceiving  from  the  returns  now  submitted,  that 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  practice  hasbeea 
slowly,  but  gradually  decreasing. 

*'  These  statementa  do  not  promise  theeaiif 
cessation  of  the  practice,  under  the  operstlon  a 
existing  causes ;  but  we  shall  anxiously  look  to  the 
future  returns  to  ascertain  if  they  exnitait  a  oon- 
tinued  diminution. 

'*  We  do  not  afitet  to  conceal  that  such  a  remit 
would  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  us.  The  whole 
course  of  our  proceedings  has  been  In  confonnity 
with  the  principle  enjoined  by  your  Honourable 
Court,  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible;  and  in  a 
subject  ao  beset  with  difficulty,  and  in  which  the 
risk  of  advancing  appears  to  us  so  comidenble,  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  find  that  the  safest  and 
most  moderate  oourae  was  also  Ukely  to  prove  aa 
effectual  one. 

"  For  the  reasons  assigned  in  our  resolutioos  of 
this  date,  we  are  decidedly  of  opbikm,  that  the 
adopUon  of  any  new  measures  of  importance  ii 
particularly  inexpedient  at  the  present  moment, 
and  we  hope  that  the  additional  information  ob- 
tained may  eventually  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
more  confidence. 

*'  Your  Honourable  Court  have  been  abeadf 
apprised  of  the  plans  for  the  encouragement  a 
native  education  recently  adopted  under  the 
orders  of  Go^'emment.  These  measures  depend 
in  no  small  d»ree  for  success  on  the  sciupuloas 
exclusion  of  all  religious  suMects :  and  it  would 
be  intudiclous  to  render  our  first  interfierence  with 
a  religious  rite  simultaneous  with  the  introductioa 
of  a  svstem  of  general  education. 

•«  We  entirely  concur  with  your  Honcionhle 
Court,  in  oomiderlng  that  success  arising  from  Id- 
oeased  int^ligence  among  the  people  fwhidi  can 
be  effected,  we  conceive,  only  oy  unproved  eda 
cation),  would  be  the  most  acceptable  fonn  m 
which  the  cessation  of  the  practice  could  be  a- 
hibited. 

•|  In  the  mean  time,  your  Honourable  Court 
wHI  remark,  that  we  have  been  preparing,  should 
we  deem  It  expedient  at  a  fiivouiable  moment,  to 
adopt  in  particular  places  those  measures  of  partial 
prevention  which  you  have  recommended  to  our 
consideration. 

"  Something  we  hone  has  been  eflbcted.  We 
have  safely  and  quietly  ascertained  the  extent  of 
the  practice,  and  have  guarded  against  violcBCC 
being  peered  to  the  victims  of  it ;  and  cooaiderin? 
that  the  practice  is  the  growth  of  many  hundm'i 
of  years,  and  that  It  was  disregarded  by  ouiaelvcs 
for  the  first  half-century  durmg  which  we  held 
the  government  o{  the  country,  we  thhik  the 
progress  made  in  nine  years,  in  a  matter  of  such 
extreme  delicacy,  is  not  altoccther  unsatis- 
factory. 

*'  We  do  not  wish  to  pledge-  ourselves  for  the 
future,  even  by  sketchbigany  specific  ptanferthe 
approbation  of  your  Honourable  Court  We  hope 
we  have  satisfied  your  Honourable  Court  that  we 
anxiously  desfa«  to  see  the  ataolitkm  of  the  W- 
t  ice— that  reasonable  doubta  may  be  entertahied 
of  the  safety  of  suppreseing  It^that  the  present 
moment  Is  particularly  unsuitable  to  sudi  an  at- 
tempt—that something  lias  been  ellbcted  by  us- 
tltat  the  subjea  continues  to  receive  its  Am  shaft 
of  our  attention,  and  that  we  shall  kem  our  mfaids 
open  to  avail  ourselves  of  fisvourable  drnnn- 
stances,  or  useful  information.  Further  thsa 
this  we  are  not  at  nreeent'prepared  to  go,  and  we 
have  the  gratification  to  believe  that  these  sen- 
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timents  are  confonnable  to  these  cxprened  In  the 
despatch  of  your  HoDOurable  Court  to  which  we 
are  replyhig. 

(Signed)       "  AMHERST, 

"  EDW.  PAGETT, 
«•  JOHN  FENDALL." 
*«  Fort-WmJam,  Dec  3.  1824." 

Mr.  Poynder  then  went  on  to  obaenre, 
that  the  letter  was  in  some  respects  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  and  that  die  letter  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  to  which  it  was 
an  answer,  by  no  means  gave  tliat  latitude 
of  which  Lord  Amherst's  communication 
mentioned. 

'I'he  Chairman  observed  that  he  differ, 
ed  from  the  hon.  member,  and  read  that 
passage  of  the  letter  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  which  a  large  discretion  was 
allowed  tO'  the  Indian  government,  be- 
cause no  general  rule  could  be  laid  down. 

Mr.  Poynder  said,  he  was  unwilling  to 
reply  to  the  court ;  but,  with  the  utmost 
deference  for  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  he 
must  retain  the  opinion  he  had  already 
formed ;  he  then  went  on  to  observe,  that 
the  letter  was  unsatisfactory  in  other  re- 
spects, as  it  did  not  shew  that  any  reason- 
able hope  could  be  entertained  of  any 
speedy  suppression  of  this  abominable 
practice.  He  would  now  come  to  tlie  se- 
cond head  of  his  argument,  and  be  able  to 
shew,  from  the  opinions  of  several  ma- 
gistrates, judges,  and  other  oflScers  be- 
longing to  the  Company,  that  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  practice  was  per- 
fectly attainable  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  interests  of  the  Company  in 
India.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  he 
read  a  variety  of  extracts  from  documents 
which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  were  then  before  that  court.  From 
these  it  appeared,  that  in  many  cases 
suttee  was  prevented  by  the  positive  re- 
fusal of  the  magistrates  to  grant  the  li- 
cense ;  in  others,* by  persuasion  ;  in  some, 
by  open  force,  and  in  others,  again,  by  the 
influence  which  the  character  of  the  local 
magistrates  had  upon  the  natives.  But  in 
all  these  cases,  the  suttee  was  prevented 
without  any  commotion  amongst  the 
people,  or  any  thing  like  a  disposition  to 
adhere  to  their  native  customs,  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  government.  In  one 
Instance  it  was  prevented  by  the  prudence 
of  a  magistrate,  who,  before  he  would 
grant  the  license  for  the  suttee,  required 
that  the  woman  should  burn  off  her  finger 
by  way  of  experiment,  which  having  tried, 
she  was  disposed  to  go  no  farther,  and 
contented  herself  with  that  sacrifice  to  the 
memory  of  her  deceased  husband.  In 
another  instance  the  destruction  of  the 
-woman  had  been  prevented  by  the  timely 
and  spirited  interference  of  two  English 
ladies,  who  had  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Brahmins  away,  and  rescuing  their  in- 
tended victim.  The  learned  proprietor 
then  went  on  to  shew,  from  the  opinions 
of  several  local  magistrates,  which  he  read 


to  the  court,  tliat  this  practice  was  by  no 
means  general,  nor  was  it  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  prejudices  of  the  people  as  not  to 
be  eradicated  provided  the  proper  means 
were  adopted.  Taking  the  population, 
which  was  much  below- the  fact,  under  our 
government  in  India  at  fifty  millions  of 
souls,  and  the  annual  deaths  -at  one  in 
thirty-three,  the  number  of  men  who  died 
annually  leaving  widows  could  not  be 
taken  at  much  less  than  250,000 :  yet  out 
of  this  immense  number  it  no  where  ap- 
peared ttiat  the  number  of  suttees  in  any 
year  exceeded  six  hundred.  The  learned 
gentleman  was  proceeding,  when 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  rose  to  order.  It  was 
not,  he  assured  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, from  any  wish  to  restrict  him  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  that  he  now 
addressed  the  court,  but  on  a  subject  of 
such  grave  and  serious  importance  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have 
the  fullest  time  for  its  discussion.  After 
the  great  and  valuable  body  of  cyidence 
which  the  learned  gentleman  had  collected 
on  this  subject,  and  as  it  was  likely  that  he 
still  might  have  many  other  documents  to 
submit  to  tlie  Court,  he  thought  that  tlie 
fullest  time  should  be  allowed  him  to  con- 
clude his  remarks ;  he  therefore  suggested 
that  tlie  discussion  should  be  adjourned  to 
a  future  day.  This  was  a  question  to 
which  the  attention  of  Parliament  would 
in  a  short  time  be  called  ;  and  before  any 
parliamentary  investigation,  it  might  be 
important  to  have  the  opinion  of  that 
eourt  upon  the  subject.  Another  reason  for 
wishing  to  postpone  the  further  discussion 
of  the  question  was,  that  there  had  been 
four  volumes  of  papers  submit(^  to  the 
court  on  the  subject,  and  he  would  venture 
to  say  that  not  one  proprietor  in  a  hun- 
dred  had  yet  been  Me  to  make'  himself 
acquainted  with  even  a  small  portion  of 
their  contents. 

Colonel  Stanhoj)e  suggested  that  it  might 
be  better  to  allow  Mr.  Poynder  to  pro- 
ceed ;  that  it  was  probable  be  might  be 
able  to  conclude  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  tlie  gal- 
lant colonel  would  find  himself  mudi 
mistaken  in  such  a  calculation  ;  and 
added,  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
Ofljoum  the  court  till  to-morrow,  or  to 
adjourn  this  discussion  for  the  present, 
and  go  on  with  the  other  matters  which 
stood  before  the  court. 

Mr.  72.  Jackson  said  that  there  was  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bosanquet,  and  that 
he,  for  one,  could  not  consent  to  its  dis- 
cussion in  so  tliin  a  court.  That  hon. 
gentleman  deserved  that  the  subject  should 
be  introduced  in  as  full  a  court  as  possible. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Col. 
Stanhope,  and  one  or  two  other  pro- 
prietors, it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the 
court  should  be  adjourned  to  Wednesday 
next,  tliat  the  discussion  of  this  question 

should 
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shouM  be  resumed  the  first  thing  on  that 
(Uy,  and  that  the  other  motions  which 
stood,  should  follow  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  placed  on  the  paper. 

Hie  court  then  a^jotitned  M  6  o'clock » 
lo  Wednesday  next. 


East-India  House,  March  ^8. 
A  quarterly  general  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors of  EasU India  Stock    was    this   day 
held,  by  adjournment,  at  the  Company's 
House  in  Leadenhall-street. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  DIRBCTOHS* 

The  minutes  of  the  last  court  having 
been  read— 

Dr.  Giichrist  rose  and  inquired  why  s 
notice  of  motion,  relatire  to  the  attendance 
of  Directors,  which  he  had  given  at  a 
former  court,  had  not  been  read  now. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  G.  A.  Bobinson). 
*•*<  Because  the  motious  of  which  notice 
has  been  taken  in  the  minutes,  are  either 
disposed  of,  or  in  part  discussed.  That  is 
not  the  case  with  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
proprietor,  which  will  come  on  in  due 
course." 

Dr.  GUckrist.'^^^  Thai  motion  contains 
a  point  which  I  would  willingly  relin- 
quish, and  I  understood  that  you  would 
allow  it  to  be  left  out.  I  allude  not  to 
that  part  of  the  motion  which  relates  to 
Attendance,  but  to  that  portion  of  it  which 
^loke  of  tlie  bodily  health  and  mental 
energies  of  the  directors.  When  1  men* 
tioned  them,  there  was  something  like  a 
laugh  in  the  court,  aiid  I  could  take  a 
lesson  from  tlie  circumstance  :  therelbre 
I  wish  that  part  of  tlie  motion  to  be  left 
out."       * 

The  CAatnNoa.— *'  I  did  not  understand 
(hat  there  was  any  acquiescence  on  tiie 
j^art  of  the  court  to  autboriae  tlus  omis- 
sion alluded  to.** 

BURNING   OF    HINDOO   WIDOWS. 

Tlie  Chairman,^**  1  have  lo  acquaint 
the  court  that  it  is  met  by  adjournment 
since  the  21st  inst.  Tlie  motion  whidi 
the  proprietors  are  assembled  to  consider 
shall  be  now  read,  and  the  discussion 
may  then  be  resumed.*' 

The  motion  was  then  read  as  follows :  — 

**  That  this  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the 
continuance  of  humsn  sacrifices  in  India,  is  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  all  rites  or  ceranonles 
Involving  the  destruction  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
paternal  government  to  interpose  for  their  pre- 
vention ;  and  therefore  nkdmmend*  to  the  hon. 
Court  of  Directors  to  trsnsmlt  such  instructions 
to  India  as  tliac  Court  may  deem  most  ex{)«dlait 
for  accomplishing  this  object,  consisVent'with  alt 
practicable  attention  to  the  feellngi  of  tlio  na- 
tives." 

Mr.  Poynder  said'  he  should  begin  liis 
address  by  expressing,  in  the  first  place, 
his  sincere  acknowledgment  to  the  court, 
for  the  patient  attention  which  had  been 
extended  to  hiui  on  the  last  occasion  ;  and 
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in  the  second,  for  tlieir  kind  conddention, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  lesrned 
proprietor  (Mr.  R.  Jackson),  in  acceding 
to  that  learned  gentleman's  motion  for  an 
adjouniment.     He  bad  now  arrived  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  of  the  beids 
which  be  bad  laid  (U>wd  in  the  fonaer  pirt 
of  his  speeclu     But,  periiaps,  before  be 
prpoeeded  to  discuia  it,  he  woold  be  al- 
lowed briefly  to  recapitulate  the  points  to 
which  he  had,  on  the  first  day,  called  (he 
attention  of  the  court.     He  would  confine 
himself  to  a  simple  recapitulation  of  tfaoie 
points ;  and  woOld  not  detain  the  court  by 
advancing  arguments  on  the  ground  whicb 
he  had  already  gone  over.    Hb  .first  pro- 
position, it  would  be   recollected,  wis, 
that  enough  bad  noi  been  done  by  the  go- 
vernment, abitMd  or  at  botne,  on  the  sub- 
'  ject  of  this  revolting  prartioe ;  the  second, 
that  nnore  might  now  be  done  with  perfect 
ease    and  complete  safety  to  the  Britidi 
empire  in  India.     In  arguing tliatenoagb 
had,  not  yet  been  done,  it  was  neeessaiy 
for   bim  in  the  first  instance  lo  slww  what 
had  really  been  done  ;  and,  witli  that  view, 
lie  had  adverted  to  tJie  prohibitory  regula- 
tion, wliich  grew  out  of  the  letter  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  and  his  councili  ad- 
dresseil  to  tlie  court  of  Nisaoiut  Adswlut, 
on  the  5th  of   February  1805.    In  that 
letter  it  was  stated,  "  that  it  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  maxims   of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  consult  the  religious opinioiBi 
customs,  and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  in 
all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  prafticsbi^ 
consistently  with  Uie  principles  of  morality, 
reason,  and  humanity.'*     On  the  5th  of 
June  1805,  the  court  of  Nixamut  Adsw- 
lut answered  that  letter.     In  that  aQsw^> 
they  omitted  all  reference  "  to  the  pW>- 
ciples  of  morality,  reason,  and  humanity, 
consistently  alone  with  which  the  MsvquaB 
Wellesley  and  his  couacil  had  dedaied, 
that  the  '"  the  religious  opinions,  customs 
and  prejudices"  of  the  natives  should  h| 
consulted.  They  observed,  "  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  at  tlie  present  time,  con- 
sistently with  tl«e  principle  invariably  ob' 
servc-d  by  tlie  British  gotemment,of  ms«- 
festing  every  possible  indulgence  to  the 
religious  opinions  and  prejudices  of  ibe 
natives,  to  abolish   tlie  custosi  io  4^ 
tion  ;*•  but  the  court  of  Nj^ramut  Ada»w 
nevcrtli^less    recommended  the  adopuo> 
of  ceruin  prohibitory  or  restrictive  n?gtt- 
lations.    llie  Marquess  Wellesl^ydid  ojJ» 
.however,  adopt  tliose  reflations,  os  vn 
autliority  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut.  p^ 
was,  then,  not  only  tliis  negative  .e^kJeact 
tliat  he  did  not  like  to  sanction  them ;  bsti 
perhaps,  be  spoke  in  the  presence  <|^**?* 
who  knew  that  ofiicial  reasons  existed  ** 
not  adopting    them.     Those   reguUuoB* 
were  not  acted  on  by  the  Marquess  C*J^ 
wallis,  when  lie  arrived  in  India  in  180* 
nor  by  Sir  George  Barlow  who  swcceedal 
him.     But  Lord  Minto  did  sdopt  tww 
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oa  ^  3tb  of  Deeenber  1913»  seven  years 
9nd  A  Mf  after  th«*y  had  betfn  proposetl  to 
the  goveronent  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley. 
They  were  adopted  at  a  time  not  only 
when  tlie  Marquess  Wellesley  was  out  of 
power,  but  when  his  colleaguoii  in  council 
were  <Hit  of  power  also.    Oa  the  Sd  of  > 
September  i81S>  tl^  court  of  Nisamut- 
Ada^Ut.  forwarded    to    the    Governor. , 
general  in  council  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Waiichope*  the  magistrate  of  Bundle* 
cund,   *'  requesting  instructions   for  his 

fuidance  with  iiespeot  to  thp  .practice  of 
lindop  widowa  burning  themselvft   on. 
Che  funeral  pile»  of  their  husbands  ;*'  and« ' 
on  the  5th   4^  December    18IS,   Lord 
Minto,     the   tiien    governor-general    in. 
council,  caused  thai  cen>miinii»tion  to  boi 
Answered  bydirectingi  that  the  regulations; 
proposed  oj]^  this  .s«ibject  by  the  court  of 
Kaiamut  A  daw  lift,  in  June  1805*  should 
be  adopted    <<  as  they    appeared  to  his 
Lordship  in  council  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  they  were  intended  for.*'     Tliose 
regoiatkms  were   thus  sanctioned    seven 
years  aikl  a  half  af^er  tliey  had  been  pro- . 
posed.     In  conse^uenee  of  leftvaoce  made 
to  the  pundits,  or  interpretefs  of  the  Hin« 
doo.law,  at  different  timcs»  in  onder  to 
ascertain  ho^  far  the  practice  of  suf  tee  was 
lounded  on  the  religion  of  the  natives^ 
much  important  information  was  obtained.- 
It  was  demanded  whether  a  widow  wae> 
enjoined  by  the  Shaster  to  burnt  or  was 
merely  allowed  to  do  so?   The. answer- 
waty  ttet  every  widow  was  permitted  to 
bum,  except  in  certain  specifted  esses.     It* 
therefore  appeared    that  this  was  not  en- 
impeniliye-dutyj  .but  a  pervalMive  rite;) 
and  i&i  order  tOipsove  llial  the  gflivemirient 
eo  distiiictly  understood  it»  lie  bad  referred 
to  the  proceedingt  of  the  Nisamut  Adaw-r 
lut  in  181^  (vol.  V.  page  107  of  tlie  PdM-- 
liamentary  papers),  to  the  regulation  for. 
maintaining  the  strict    observance   pre- 
scribed by  the  Sliaster  in  the  burning  of 
Hindoo  widows  (vol.  i.  pnge  186),  where- 
ii  was  staled,  '<  that  the  widow  is  pirmtiied^ 
though  not  etMnfdf.to  burn  on  the  funeral 
pile  ;'*  and  iartlier)  **  tliat-  the  suicide  itt 
theie  caf<es  is  not  indeed. a  religious  act,. 
nor  has  it  the  santion  of  Meilu,  mhA  other. 
ancient  legislators  revered  by  the  Hin- 
doos ;    on  the  contrary,    Menu  declarea 
that  a  virtueuf  wife  ascends  to  hcnven, 
tbottgb  she  have  no  cbild,  iC,  after  the 
decease  of  her  lord,  she  devote  herself  to 
pious  austerity;*'  end   lie   liad   likewise 
quoted  the  words  of  ike  Marquess  of  Has- 
tHI^Sy  in  hia  letter  of  the  Iddi  of  October 
1817  (yol  j.  page  147),  approving  of  the 
ceuffse  reeovWKndcd  by  the  vice-president 
in  council,  wjth  respect  to  the  manner  in' 
wbicli  the  iaflueiiee  and.  autliodty  ef  the> 
megistnUsa  should  be  eierted  to  prevent, 
.puttees,  .where  Ms  kndsbip    «itd,    ''he 
'Inista  that  the  rules  and  regulatioiis  will 
bawe  a  vccy  beneidal  effect  in  cfaedtk^ 
Joun,  Vol,  XXIII.  No.137. 


the  frequency  <tf  the  inetance  of  volunlaty  - 
s|itiec  amongst  Hindoo  women,  by  liissen* 
ing  the  sense  of  obligation  under  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe.many  are  induced 
to  make  this  sacrifioe  of  tJieir  lives,  and 
showing  that  tlie  practice  is  far  from  being . 
inculcated  as  such  by  the  most  Approved 
auiiiorities  t>f  the  Hindoo  law/*     lliere. 
were  a  multitude  of  proofs  of  tlie  same , 
description,    scattered,  throughout    these 
papers,    to    which,-  bomever,    he  would 
not  refer.     Sir  W«  Jones  and  ether  great- 
authorilJea  had  stated*  '*  that  .the  pundits, 
were    0roeralIy    orruqitt '  iotcrpreteia   of 
their  own  cortopt  lairs;  but'cliat  stiU.they 
hiKl  never  datvd  to  assert  that  tliis  practice, 
was  es:ientiallv  an   integral  piirt  of   the. 
Hindoo  religion /'  .    He   (Mr.  Poynder). 
had  nett,  and  eft  be  tlioiiigUt  socoessfully 
argued,  tliet  tile  prohibitory  regulations  > 
framed  in  1805,  and  carried  into  effect  in 
1819,  were  never  meant  to  be  final,  but' 
were  of  a  temporary    nature.     He  .  bad 
proved,  first,  that  th^  could  not  be  final, 
ip  the  nature  of:  things,  becaule  they  roust 
vary  with  drcumstances,  if 4he  government* 
wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  abuM;  and> 
secondlyi  that  the  execution  of  them  ,was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  native  officers,  wlio 
wished  rather  to  keep  up  the  practice  than 
to  check  it,  because  they  were  exceedingly 
venal,  as  be  had  shewn.     The  letter  of  the 
court  of  Nisamut  Adawluti  addrosed  to 
the  Mitrque^  Wellesley  ofn    the    5th  of 
June.  1805,  in  which    those  regulations 
were  recommended — tlie  pvoceedings  of 
the   Niyamut  Adawlut,  on  the    25tli  of 
June  1817 — the  Mter  from  the  Kinmut 
AdAwlutin  July  1817,  recommending  ait- 
additional  prohibition,  confining  the  suttee 
to  "  the  wifo  legally  married  and  falthAil 
to  her  husband  ;*'  these  -and  many'  other 
doeuments  proved  that  it-  never  -was  in- 
tended tliat  the  ragulations  of  1812  hhoidd 
lie  final.     In  support  of  hh  whole  line  of- 
ai*gument,  lie- had  quoted,  the  authedty  oft 
many  of  the  ablebt  servanliB  Of  theiOnm*. 
pany,  whose  opinions  were  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  papers;    and  he   ukinailely. 
drew  the  attention  of  the  oosut  to  infofina- 
taon  which  he  bad  derived  from  pvivate. 
sources^     He  admitted  at  the  tinse,  that. 
those  statements  were  nDt-of   the   same 
importance,  becauae  they  did  not  hear  an 
official  character;  as  tlia  stMements  con- 
tained in  the  .perliamentaly  pepere  that. 
had  been   aubmitt^  to   the  Company : 
adktll,  however,  they  were  entitled  to  great 
attention,  benuse  those  from  whom  they: 
were  derived  had  filled  high  sttuationa  in 
India.     It  watf  very  true  that  they  were 
addressing  individiuls  privately,  and    he 
closed   hia  observatmns    fay  VMking  that 
admissioo  {  but  be  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  there  was  -not'  one  of  their-  testi- 
monies which  i*e  had  not  lit  odurt,  under 
their  evtn  hands.    The  writera  were  meit 
of  iiigh  character  and  uniropcichable  in*. 
4  X  tegrity: 
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tegrity:  some  of  them  were  militery  ser- 
TMits— some  of  them   were  magistnrtes ; 
aQd  they  were  all  men  of  the  most  Km- 
pQlous  ▼erecity.    In  bhort,  knowing  them 
to  have  been  on  the  tpot,   and  wel)  ac-  . 
quainted  with  the  facto  to  which  they  re- 
ferredy  be  could  not,  he   thought,  have 
ettablUhed  his  argument  on  better  evi- 
dence, after  the  parliamentary  documenta, 
than  their  testimony  afforded.     He  here 
might  be  permitted  to  mention,  that  those 
gentlemen  whose  communications  he  had 
quoted  were  every  one  of  tliem  at  present 
in  this  country.    He  had  not  quoted  one 
who  was  not  here  to  back  his  own   opi- 
nions; but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  several 
of  them,   indeed  the  majority  of  them, 
meant  to  return  to   India,  it  would  be 
seen  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  not 
disclosing  their  names.     He  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  annual 
returns  of  the  number  of  suttees  for  nine 
yean,  from  1815  to  182S ;    and  he  had 
shewn,  that  tliere  was  not  a  year  during 
that  period  in  which  he  might  not  say, 
that  multitudes  of  human  beings  had  been 
sacrificed.     During  those  nine  years,  no 
less  than  5,425  suttees  had  taken  place  in 
Bengal ;  and,  with  respect  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  (2,314,  as  we  understood) 
not  a  single  remark  of  the  magistrate  oc- 
curred in  the  returns.     With  respect  to 
aAl  those  cases  (he  meant  not  to  say  whe- 
ther they  were  legal  or  illegal)  no  obser- 
Tation  on  the  part  of  the  msgistrate  ap- 
peared.    It  was  with 

"  _^-.^  A  oountcoSDce  more 
In  fOROwthsa  In  sager** 
that  he  mentioned  this  fact     He  had  also, 
in   the  course  of  his  argument,   shewed 
that  the  fines  imposed  during  the  whole  of 
these  nine  years,  the  fines  imposed  on  the 
natives  where   any  irregularity  was  dis- 
covered,   were    merely    nominal.      Hiey 
were  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  few  rupees, 
or  a  few  strokes  of  a  cane ;  and  the  secu- 
rities ofib«d    by    them    were  uniformly 
worthless.     He  had  shewn  that  the  whole 
of  these  returns  were  full  of  cases  display- 
ing the  most  horrid  cruelty  and  die  most 
decided  illegality;  and  be  called  on  the 
court  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  shedding 
of  so  much  blood.    There  was  one  passage 
in  Scripture   which  was  here  peculiarly 
applicable.     When  the  Lord  demanded 
of  Cain  where  his  brother  Abel  was,  and 
said,  **  Thy  brother's  blood  cryeth  unto 
me  from  the  ground,"  gentlemen  would 
recollect  that  Cain  answered  by  another 
question-— <<  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
And  most  sorry  should  he  be  to  hear  such 
an  answer  as  that  from  those  who  had  the 
power  of  checking    the  monstrous  evil. 
He  should  now  proceed  with  the  second 
bead  of  his  address,  namely,  that  much 
more  may  be  donc^  with  j^fect  safety  to 
the  British  empire  in  India,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  this   baiiiarous   practice.     To 


prove  this,  the  hon.  proprietor  quoted,  st 
great  length,  the  opinion  of  the  court  ef 
Nixamut   Adawlut  at   different  periods. 
And  hero  be  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  court  to  the  fact,  that  this  barbarous 
rite  was  chiefly  confined  to  one  portion  of 
our  empire.     This   odious   pracdce  pre- 
vailed principally  in  Bengal,  directly  un- 
der  the  eye  of  the  government.  Mr.  Ewsrt 
stated,  that  In  181G-17  no  less  than  8(X> 
suttees  took  place  in  Bengal,  while  in  the 
same  period  only  GOO  occurred  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  their  dominions. 
Mr.  Oakley  stated,  as  a  reason  for  this, 
'<  that  it  was  notorious  that  the  natives  of 
Calcutta  exceeded  all  others  in  profligacy ;" 
and  he  also  observed,  that  this  was  not  **% 
roligious  act,"  but  was  insisted  on  from 
different  motives.     Mr.  Wall,  the  magis- 
trate of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnshs,  ststed 
**  that,  as  compared  with  the  suttees  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  not  one 
in  thirty  took  place  throughout  tlie  whole 
remaining  extent  of  their  empire."  Where 
the  Hindoo  religion  existed  in  its  purilyi 
other  powers  had  been  able  to  prevent  the 
practice,  and  why  coald  not  the  English  ? 
The  Mahometans  and  the  Dutch  had  sho- 
lished  it  in  their  poeseasions,  and  why 
should  not  they  ?     Abubeker   had  been 
actually  called  upon  to  *'  put  an  end  to 
this  scouige."     The  hon.  proprietor  then 
quoted  a  variety,  of  authorities  to  prove 
Uiat  the  Hindoo  creed  was  opposed  to  this 
prsctice,  which  was  not  allied  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Hindoo  religion.     He  fiur- 
ther  cited  authorities  to   shew  **  that  the 
practice  was  prevalent  amongst  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  while  satisfactory  evidence 
could  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the  higher 
ranks  were  not  attached  to  it."    Now  be 
vras  aware  it  had  been  said,  and  might  be 
asserted  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  tint 
our  interference  would  be  a  dearviolstioo 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  natives ;  and  (hat, 
having  tolerated  them  so  long,  it  was  now 
too  late  to  meddle  with  them.    But  be 
would  shew  that  there  was  no  force  in  this 
argument,  inasmuch  as  they  bad  invsdcd 
the  prejudices  of  the  natives  (and  prejo- 
diccs  of   no  ordinary    nature)  over  sod 
over  again.     Did  gentlemen  recollect  the 
change  which  vras  introduced  thirty-fi^ 
years  since,   with  rei^pect  to    the   I«odcd 
proprietors?     Had    they    not   interfered 
with  many  of  their  military  and  dvil  in*ti- 
tutions?     Had  they  not  made  a  complete 
reform  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  systeo* 
And  in  doing  so,  had  they  not  encountered 
and  overcome  the  most  violent  prejudices 
and  inveterate  habiu  of  the  natives  ?   Jet 
these  acts  had  not  caused  any  convulsjon. 
These,  it  vras  true,    vrere    not  religious 
cases,  but  Sir  W.  Jones  adverted  to  some 
that  were  purely  so ;  to  the  immense  nuin- 
ber  of  10  or  15,000  of  Hindoos  who  bad 
been  converted  to  Mahometanism ;  totbe 
whole  nation  of  the  Setkba,  who  bid  ab- 
jured 
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jurad  their  nligioo,  and  adopted  the  wor- 
ship of  one  god,  omnipotent,  omniscient^ 
omnipresent.      These   changes    were  all 
effected  without  producing  any  of  those  ill 
effects  which  some  gentlemen  apprehended 
from  our  interference  with  this  practice. 
])ut  they  had  gone  a  great  deal  farther. 
Every  one  must  know  that  the  Brahmins 
were  esteemed  sacrpd  throughout  India. 
The  Hindoo  laws  absolutely  forbade  the 
execution  of  a  Brahmin  ;  they  forbade  the 
magistrate  even  to  imagine  evil  of  him — it 
was  one  of  tlie  deadly  sins ;  the  tribe  was 
all  but  deified.     Yet  did  the  British  go- 
▼ernment  respect  tliem    more   than  any 
other  class  of  the  people,  when  they  com  - 
mitted  crimes  ?     Assuredly  not.     It  was 
clearly  evident  tliat  it  would  not  do  to 
exempt  them  from  the  visitation  of  the 
law,  when  tiicy  were  guilty  of  offenceathat 
deserved  punishment.     The  British  laws 
could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  still,  while 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  at  large 
suffered.     Did   tlie    British  government, 
when  they  placed  the   Brahmins   in  the 
same  situation  as  the  other  classes  of  na- 
tives,  and  made  them  amenable   to  the 
laws,  did  they,  on  that  occasion,  call  for 
an  cxaminatitm  of  the  Shasters,  or  demand 
tlieir  interpretation  by  the  pundits  ?    Iliey 
did  not;  but  those  who  were  accused  were 
tried  like  common  delinquents,  and  when 
found  guilty,  tlicy  suffered  by  the  hands 
of   the    common    hangman.  —  [Hear  /] 
Tliis  was  the  greatest  outrage  that  could 
be  committed  upon  their  religious  preju- 
dices ;  and  did  they  complain  of  it  ?   Did 
they  rise  for  tlie  purpose  of  resenting  it  ? 
No ;  on  the  contrary,  they  afforded  every 
facility  for  bringing  the  accused  to  justice, 
and  expressed  tlie  admiration  of  the  equa- 
lity of  our  laws.    The  execution  of  Nund- 
comar,  fifty  years  ago,  afforded  a  striking 
illustration  of  Uiis  fact.     He  was  a  Brah- 
roin  of  great  influence  and  power,  and  yet 
he    suffered   death.     At  that  period    the 
British  tenitory  in   India   was  of  small 
extent,  and  was  surrounded  by  enemies ; 
it  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
tliat  we  should  conciliate  our  new  subjects. 
If  ever  there  were  difficulty  in  taking  the 
bold  step  which  the  British  government 
then  took,  it  was  at  that  precise  period. 
But  no  mischief  followed  from  it :  no  re- 
sistance was  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
people;  who,  after  witnessing   Nundco- 
-  mar's    execution,    returned  peaceably  to 
their  several    homes.     Hie    question,  as 
had  been  well  observed,  was  not,  tlierefore, 
whether  they  should  for  the  first  time  in- 
fringe popular  prejudices  ;  but  whether, 
having  commenced  this  course,  they  should 
proceed  forward,  and  liberate  the  country 
from  a  practice  which  filled  it  with  inno- 
cent blood.     To  sliew    that  they  might 
proceed  with  safety,   tlie  hon.  proprietor     The  hon.  proprietor  then    proceeded  to 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  of  children  by  their     state  many  instances  in  which  the  preju- 
mothers  to  the  Ganges,  at  the  annual  fet-     dices  of  the  natives   had   been  opposed 
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tival  held  at  Gnngoo  Saugor,  which  bad 
been  put  an  end  to  by  a  r^ulation  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  declaring  that  such 
acts  should  henceforward  be  viewed  as 
murder ;  and  a  proclamation  to  that  effect 
was  made  every  half-year.  The  prohibi- 
tiou  was  enforced  by  public  authority.  So 
lar  from  this  interference  exciting  discon. 
tent,  it  was  received  with  a  contrary  feel* 
ing.  The  hon.  proprietor,  further  to 
strengtlien  hu  argument,  adverted  to  the 
custom  which  baa  long  prevailed  amongs( 
the  Jahrejahs  of  Guzerat,  of  murdering 
their  infant  daughten ;  and,  horrible  as 
was  the  fact,  the  mothers  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  their  offspring.  The  ho- 
mane  and  persevering  exertions  of  C<^ 
Walker,  the  resident  at  Baroda,  had,  how- 
ever, been  most  successfully  employed  in 
checking  tliis  monstrous  practice,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  as  praiseworthy  for 
many  centuries.  It  was  stated,  that  this 
gentleman,  in  his  progress  through  the 
country,  two  yean  after  he  had  eff*ected 
this  reform,  *<  liad  an  opportunity  of  see* 
ing  some  of  the  children  whom  he  had 
preserved,  and  of  witnessing  the  triumph 
of  nature  over  superatition.  The  women 
gloried  in  their  situation  as  mothera; 
they  called  upon  him  as  their  guardian  ; 
and  they  invoked  their  gods  to  bless  him 
and  his  children  ;'*  for  so  they  emphati- 
cally denominated  the  infants  whom  he 
had  been  the  means  of  preserving.  After 
stating  this,  it  was  most  painful  to  look  at 
the  fifth  volume  of  those  parliamentary 
papers.  It  was  there  on  record  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  by 
Col.  Walker's  meritorious  exertions,  the 
practice  of  infanticide  liad  again  revived, 
in  consequence  of  the  apathy  and  indiffe- 
rence of  that  gentleman's  successors.  He 
might  be  told,  that  practices  of  this  des- 
cription must  of  necessity  go  on.  Tliis, 
however,  he  must  strenuously  deny:  if 
positive  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  and  put 
in  force  on  this,  as  they  had  been  on  other 
subjects  of  less  moral  importance,  such 
practices  might  and  would  be  prevented. 
Let  not  gentlemen  content  themselves 
with  the  exertions  of  individuals :  it  was 
not  by  the  efforts  of  such  excellent  men  as 
Col.  Walker,  succeeded  as  they  might  be 
by  individuals  who  would  not  'perform 
their  duty,  that  the  destruction  of  such 
practices  could  be  accomplished.  It  was 
only  by  a  general  law  for  India,  that  a  ge- 
neral reform  could  be  expected.  Let  them 
not  lay  '*  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls,"  that  partial  efforts  would  remove 
tlie  evil.    Such  efforts- 
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without  producing  any  eril  effect;  and 
he  quoted  a  high  official  authority,  who 
bad  said,  "  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that 
there  was  far  greater  difficulty  and  danger 
in  reforming  rfie  revenue  and  judicial  sys- 
tem, than  would  be  found  in  an  interference 
with  a  practice  of  this  description,  which 
was  not  commanded  by  their  religion/' 
The  sepoys  had  not  stipulated  to  give  their 
Services  beyond  sea  ;  hut  in  the  last  Bur* 
mese  war  they  were  commanded  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea,  and,  whaterer  might  be  theif 
religious  scruples  or  prejudices,  they 
ol)eyed  that  command.  He  was  perfectly 
convinced  in  his  own  mind,  tliat  if  the 
Company  in  tlie  same  way  ordered  the 
abolition  of  this  hideous  practice,  it  would 
be  speedily  put  an  end  to.  He  would 
ask,  after  the  statements  be  had  made, 
what  was  to  prevent  their  effectual  inter- 
ference? They  had  already  infringed, 
without  any  dangerous  consequence  hav- 
ing ensued,  some  of  the  most  sacred  pre- 
judices of  the  natives ;  and  when  this  was 
admitted  to  be  the  fact,  were  they  to  sup- 
pose tliat  they   would  rise  affamst  their 

goremors,  when  they  shewed  that  their 
interference  was  more  pure  and  disinte- 

ffvsted  than  it  had  been  on  almost  any  otiier 
occasion?     Such   a   course   of  reasoning 

could  not   be  sustained   for  a  moment. 

'Ilieir  duty,  then,  was  plain  and  obvious ; 

the  statements  contained  in  the  parlia- 
mentary papers  encouraged  them  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and,  in  hn  opinion,  tliey  ought  no 

longer  to  remain  in  a  state  of  supine  apatliy. 

It  had  been  well  said,  **  that  Great  Britain 

had  arrived  at  the    highest    pinnacle  of 

power  and  greatness.     Slie    sat    on   her 

throne  as  the  queen  of  the  world,  extend- 
ing her  sway  to  far  distant  portions  of  the 

earth ;  but,  while  diffusing  from  her  capa- 
cious horn  nothing  but  benefits  to  others, 

while  she  is  herself  enriched  by  commerce 

and  nurtured  by  industry,  let  her  never 

forget  that  she  is  entrusted  with  power  and 

prosperity,  for  the  purpose  of  blessing  and 

protecting — whom  ? — her  own  subjects." 

Sir  V^.  Jones,  at  a  later  period,  had  said  : 

**  Providence  has  thrown   India  into  the 

arms  of  Great  Britain,  for  her  protection 

and  welfare."     If  this  were  so,  and  that  it 

was  correct    he    entirely    believed,   how 

could  tliey  better  prove  that  they  studied 

the  protectioD  and  welfare  of  that  country 

than  by  putting  a  stop  to  this  odious  prac- 
tice ?    It  was  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the 

natives  of  India  themselves  were  beginning 

to  open  their  eyes  to  the  abominations  of 

their  religious  system.     He  had  read  with 

attention  the  treatise  which  Ram '  Mohun 

Boy  (himself  educated  a  Brahmin)  had 

fiven  to  tlie  British  public  on  this  subject, 
le  stated, 


**  That  the  suttee  was  utterly  at  variance  with 
his  rrilglon.  l.ivliig  contantly  amonfttt  the  na- 
tivtty  he  had  aif  opportunity  of  teeing  how  the 
practice  was  cncouraaed  by  the  Braltinins,  who 
Sttceseded  too  wefi,  m  denaace  of  law  nod  of 
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practice,  which  was  fovidad  oo  the  violatlsB  of 
every  humane  and  locial  feoling.  was  deeply  to  be 
regretted.  In  Ita  continuance  he  nw  t)ie  dcmdi- 
tioQ  of  a  race,  who  were  cuMble  of  bettor  lninp» 
These  monatroua  rites  and  ceremooia  wcr  cd' 
couraged  by  the  BrahmhiB,  to  enable  them  to 
iodulgtp  la  temporal  oomfiHta;  end  tai  AuthenBce 
of  the  aame  purpoae,  they  kept  frem  the  neopte  s 
correct  kt>owle^  of  the  sacred  writings.*^ 

This  conduct  (observed  Mr.  Poynder)wi8 

very  much  like  that  of  their  friends  tlie 

Romi<ih  priests  nearer  home.     In  vol.  iv. 

?sge  11,  of  the  parliamentary  papers,  Mr. 
larington  stated  his  opinion  to  be,  tliat 
the  practice  might  be  put  down  without 
danger,  because  it  was '  not  an  iHUtrria/, 
but  a  jtartifil  one.     He  said  : 

*'  Were  this  practice  unhreml,  or  prevaknt  to 
a  great  extent  waaag^  all  daaMs  of  Hfaidooi.  Is 
every  Murt  of  our  territori«a»  theve  might  be  aonw 
ground  for  apprehending  that  a  soddon  intenli^ 
tlon  of  It  would  produce  an  alarming  decree  of 
lilamtent,  and  poMlbly  of  oombined  reMBca. 
But  we  know  the  fact  to  be,  thet  thepractkene- 
vails  chiefly  In  Bengal,  being  Ibandedprincipairr 
on  authorities  that  have  akxal  estimatMa  la  dot 

r»vtaioe.  The  official^eporuftuthcr  chaw,  tbit 
has  but  a  partial  prevalence  even  tai  Baiplt 
fcw  or  no  Botteea  having  occurred  for  aeveni 
year*  In  iOBM  districts,  partlcolarly  la  the  Hear- 
abedabad  diviskm.  The  acgrcigate  nmnber  ala^ 
In  the  whole  of  the  provincea  tinder  this  prw- 
dency,  large  as  it  JusOy  appean  on  the  Mfinat* 
valuatk>n  of  individual  hnman  lifc»  Is  bat  aMUf 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  total  number  or 
Hindoo  females  who  annually  become  wktoei  is 
the  provincea*  or  with  tlie  number  who  Miviit 
their  huabands  from  year  to  year,  in  oppoiitiaa  IS 
the  more  limited  uMge  of  self -devotion/* 

Mr.  Ilarington  then  observed,  **  tbst 
a  difference  of  opinion  existed  amongst 
the  Hindoos  themselves,  on  the  law- 
fulness and  merit  of  the  sacrifice  :**  andbr 
next  went  on  to  argue  that 

*'  As  the  experience  of  more  than  halfaoentary 
had  moved,  to  tho  convictkm  of  eveiy  Hlpdoo 
and  Moosulman,  our  complete  toleration  of  tbor 
respective  religiona.  It  was  impowible  that  a  irg»- 
lative  enactment  to  prevent  assistance  being  1>^ 
alter  given  In  the  suttee  imuiolatkm,  vdlh  a  viMr 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  a  number  of  roisaao* 
women  tram  suicide,  and  to  put  a  stop  tous 
horrible  abuses  and  crueltlaB  whldi,  unaaiKlla>M 
by  the  Hindoo  laws,  had  frequently  sttsndcd  aj 
Involuntary  perpetration  of  this  sacrifloe,  oosM 
be  impotca  to  any  other  motive  than  whst_i||oe" 
really  govern  such  an  enactment;  and  vb"* 
therefore,  might  be  fkirly  and  ftilly  dedsrst. 
vrlthout  danger  of  its  being  misconstrued  mto  tf? 
thing  like  a  general  design  to  put  down,  bv  sutlKH 
rity,  the  religknis  system  with  whkh  the  ^u^is 
practice  referred  to  is  imperfectly  connscted. 

In  vol.  ii,  page  100,  Mr.  Dacre,  crimi- 
nal judge  of  the  centre  division  at  Cbit^ 
toor,  stated,  *' that  be  is  satisfied,  ^ 
the  best  informed  and  most  respectable 
part  of  the  natives  would  themselves  h«^ 
often  prevented  this  ceremony  if  they  !>*» 
hal  the  power;*'  and  in  page  10I|  Mr< 
Higginson,  the  criminal  judge  iu  tbc 
zillah  of  Trichinopoly,  expressed  hinnclf 
in  these  terms  :— 

**  If  I  were  required  to  give  my  op*»'<»"iI 
the  best  mesne  oTputttag  a  stop  to  thtt  pn£°^ 
futuse,  1  should  say,  that  the  oollcctor  and  nsg^ 
tiate  ought  to  be  authoiiaed  to  iscue  a  P'og*"^ 
tion,  prohibiting  altogether  a  custom  ao  bsrosnj 
and  unnatural ;  and  which,  though  f«*"*2 
does  not  by  any  means  appear  to  be  Inswsd  sp^ 
by  the  Shastrums.  I  woiUd  authorise  thenag^ 
trate  to  declare,  by  the  proclamatkm,  any  i«^ 
or  persona  aasiatii^  hi  the  setfhnmelatkw  w^ 
widow,  liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  as  »«**J3 
b  homicide:  and  wottlateue  strict  oroenwy 
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beads  ofTUlafei  and  offlcere  of  police  to  out  an 
immediate  atop  to  any  attempt  at  preparation  for 
an  anuiramanum.  In  the  proent  times,  pie  good 
senie  and  humane  feelbg  of  the  Brahmins,  as  well 
as  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Hindoo  Inhabi- 
tants, would  pomt  out  to  them  the  benevokn^t 
motive  of  government  in  prohibiting  a  practice, 
which  has  originated  In  ignorance  ana  infatuation, 
and  which  muat  be  refledted  upon  with  abhorrenoe 
)iy  ev«ry  mind  capable  of  distinguishing  good  from 
evil." 

Amongst  other  cases  recorded  in  these 
papers,  there  was  one  in  which  a  dying 
native  besought  his  wife  not  to  sacrifice 
herself,  but  to  live  for  the  sake  of  her  chil- 
dren. This  request  she  obeyed ;  and  no 
disrepute  was  attached  to  her  in  conse- 
quence of  this  proceeding.  That  many 
of  the  natives  themselves  viewed  this  prac- 
tice with  disgust,  was  manifest  from  a 
petition  which  had  been  some  y^ars  since 
presented  to  the  then  Governor-general. 
They  there  said, 

"  Your  petitioners  are  fully  aware  that  persons 
about  to  be  sacrificed  were  freouently  bound  down 
with  ropes ;  and  that  some,  aner  flying  from  the 
pile,  were  forcibly  brought  back  by  their  rd»- 
tlons:  all  which,  your  petiticmers  declare  are 
murders,  being  entlrel>  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Shasters;  and  your  petitioners  look  forward 
with  a  lively  hope,  to  sucti  further  meamires  for 
the  prevention  of  such  a  system,  as  they  have 
reason  to  expect  from  the  known  wisdom,  flrm- 
JMM,  and  humanity  which  have  ever  distinguished 
your  lordship's  government" 

It  need  not  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
tliat  the  enlightened  natives  had  gone  to  so 
great  a  length,  when  they  all  roust  be 
aware  that  the  Romans,  heathens  and 
idolators  as  they  were,  had  abolished 
human  sacrifices  in  Great  Britain,  two 
centuries  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  this  country.  They  had  such 
a  mortal  aversion  to  tlie  Druids  and  their 
barbarous  rites,  that,  contrary  to  the  policy 
which  (hey  usually  observed  in  their  con- 
quests, they  put  down  their  religion  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power.  They  would 
not  suffer  human  sacrifices  to  be  conti- 
nued. Those  S4icrifices  existed  in  our  own 
country,  until  the  time  of  Paulinus  Sueto- 
nius, who  overthrew  the  superstitious  doc- 
trines of  the  Druids,  long  anterior  to  the 
introduction  oC  Christianity.  If  the  mere 
heathen,  acting  from  natural  impulse, 
listening  simply  to  the 
■'  Homo  sum  :-^humanum  nil  &  me  alienum  puto,** 
put  an  end  to  tikis  detestable  system,  could 
they,^  as  £nglishmen  and  as  Christians, 
having  brighter  views  and  purer  feelingf, 
refuse  their  assistance  in  removing  this 
roost  cruel  and  destructive  superstition  ?•— 
{Hear  I)  He  had  a  right  to  advert  to 
other  sacrifices,  besides  the  immolation  of 
Hindoo    widows;   to   the  destruction  of 

children,   who  at  certain  periods  were  left 

b,  their  unnatuml  p««,nu  to  perid.  in  the     ta«hg^  *.^2jced«^»d>.  J-tomjdJjtdj^ 
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ther.  One  of  those  individuals  endea- 
voured to  escape  to  the  police  station,  but 
was  immediately  pursued  by  the  Brab- 
mios.  Gracious  Heaven  !  was  there  no 
one  to  protect  those  unfortunate  persons  ? 
Was  tliere  no  arm  to  rescue  those  victhns 
from  such  a  horrible  fate?  Again,  was 
it  not  proper  tliat  he  should  allude  to  the 
practice  of  burying  widows  alive?  There 
were  qot  a  few  cases  mentioned  in  these 
papers  where  the  widow  was  buried  alive, 
holding  in  her  arms  the  putrid  body  of  her 
deceased  buiibaud.  But  all  these  horrors 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  the  curve 
of  Juggernaut;  the  characteristics  of 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
were  **  obscenity  and  blood.**  Of  the  fint 
point  he  should  say  nothing  more,  be- 
cause the  details  were  improper  for  the 
public  ear,  and  did  not  bear  upon  his 
argument,  which  related  to  the  shedding 
of  human  blood.  To  that  subject  tlie 
extracts  which  he  was  about  to  read 
directly  referred.  Tlie  ceremonies  attend- 
ing this  branch    of  Hindoo  superstition 

were  thus  descril>ed  :  — 

"  June  18,  1806. 
*'  The  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  in  a  stupen- 
dous ear  or  tower,  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  rest- 
ing on  wheels,  which  Indented  the  ground  deeply, 
as  they  tamed  slowly  under  the  ponderoos  ma- 
chine. Attached  to  it  were  six  cables  of  the  sise 
an4  length  of  a  ship's-cable,  by  which  the  people 
drew  it  idong.  Tnbusands  of  men,  women  and 
children  pulled  by  each  caUe ;  infants  were  made 
to  exert  tneir  strength  in  this  office;  for  it  is  ac- 
counted ^  merit  of  righteousness  to  move  the  God. 
Upon  the  tower  were  the  prieab  and  satellites  of 


the  Idol,  sunoundlnc  his'  throne.  There 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  on  the  car 
altogether.  The  idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  havbiff  a 
Arightful  visage,  painted  black,  with  a  diitcndsd 
mouth  of  a  bCody  colour.  His  anns  are  of  gold, 
and  he  Is  dressed  in  gorgeous  aopareL  The  other 
two  Idols  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  ooloar.  Five 
elephants  preceded  the  three  towers,  besriqg  tower- 
ing flan,  dressed  in  crimson  caparisons,  and  hav- 
ing bells  annexed  to  them.** 

Capt.  Mnrju'ld  rose  to  order.  He 
begged  to  asik,  v^hether  the  matter  which 
the  hon.  proprietor  was  now  stating  had 
any  reference  to  the  burning  of  Hindoo 
widows 

Mr.  Poynder  said,  if  the  gallant  officer 
would  read  the  motion  which  was  now 
before  the  court,  he  would  find  that  it 
referred  "  to  all  rites  or  ceremonies  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  life  in  India,'* 
and  not  to  the  burning  of  widows  alone. 
[The  hon.  proprietor  then  proceeded  fo 
read  the  details  relative  to  the  sacrifices  At 
Juggernaut.] 

"  After  the  tower  had  proceeded  some  wi^,  a 
pilgrim  announoed  that  he  was  ready  tooflfar  hJm-« 
sdf  a  sacrifice  to  the  idoL  He  laU  himself  down 
on  the  road  before  the  tower,  as  it  was  moving 
along,  lying  on  his  face,  with  his  amis  stretched 
forwards.    The  multitude  pressed  round   hi^». 


waters ;  to  drown  or  to  become  tlie  pr^y 
of  sharks,  and  to  the  putting  to  death  of 
sick  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  A 
captain  in  the  Company's  service  stfUed, 
that  he  had  seen  from  his  windows,  00  one 
occasion,  twenty -one  persons  th^is  des- 
troyed in  the  Ganges,  and  eleven  on  ano- 


smile  when  a  llbatkm  of  the  blood  is  made.  The 
people  threw  cowries,  or  small  money,  on  the  body 
of  tne  victim,  in  approbation  of  the  deed.  He 
waa  left  to  view  a  oonaiderable  thne,  and  was  then 
carried  by  the  Hurries  to  the  Goli[olba»  where  I 
have  just  oea  viewing  his  remains. 

*«  JtmeSO,  1800. 
'*  The  horrid  solemnities  stUl  continue.    Yes- 
today* 
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tffdsvt  a  woman  dflroied  heneif  to  tha  idoL  She 
laid  bendf  down  on  the  road,  in  an  oUique  direc- 
tion ;  90  thai  the  wheel  did  not  kill  her  Intftanta^ 
neoualv,  aa  Is  generally  the  caae )  but  she  died  in 
a  few  houn.  This  moining,  as  I  passed  the  place 
of  dniOs,  nothing  remained  of  lierDut  her  bones."* 

'*  June  21, 1806L 
"  The  idolatToas  prooassions  continue  for  some 
days  longeri  but  my  spirits  are  so  exhausted  by 
the  constant  view  or  these  enormities,  that  I  muat 
hasten  away.  I  beheM  another  distressing  scene 
this  m<miing— «  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly 
dead,  and  her  two  children  by  her,  looking  at  the 
dogs  and  vultures  which  were  near.  The  people 
passed  by  without  noticing  the  children.  1  asked 
them  where  was  their  home  ?  They  said,  '  they 
had  no  home  but  where  their  mother  was;'  O, 
there  is  no  pity  at  Juggemautr— no  mctcy*  no  tan- 
deuMMof  heart  in  M^tcha." 

'<  Juggemauft  Temfltt  near  Ishera, 
on  the  Oangee,  Maif  1807* 
"  The  Tower  here  is  drawn  along  like  that  at 
Juggernaut*  by  cables.  Thentunberof  wOTshippers 
at  this  festival  is  computed  to  be  about  a  hundred 
thousand.  The  Tower  Is  covered  with  indecent 
emblems,  whteh  are  freshly  painted  for  the  occa- 
aion,  and  were  the  ol^ects  or  senaual  gaaeby  both 
aexcs.  One  of  the  victims  of  this  year  was  a  well- 
made  young  man,  of  healthy  appearance  and 
comely  aspect.  He  had  a  garland  of  flowers  round 
his  neck,  and  his  long  black  hair  was  dlshevdled. 
He  danced  for  a  white  before  the  idol,  skigfaig  In 
an  enthtuUuHc  etrtdnt  and  then  rushing  suddenly 
to  the  wheeb,  he  shed  hia  Uood  under  the  tower 
of  obscenity." 

**  About  the  year  1790,  no  fewer  than 
-twenty-eight  Hindoos  were  crushed  to 
^  deatli  at  this  very  place  (Tshera),  under  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut.  1  he  fact  of  their 
deaths  was  notorious,  and  was  recorded  in 
the  Calcutta  newspapers  of  the  period.  Oue 
estimate  I  have  seen,  which  was  supplied 
me  by  a  M.P.,  of  the  tax  upon  the  wor- 
shippers  of  this  bloody  and  obscene  idol 
for  the  year  1892,  makes  it  amount  to 
ifdO,000,  (or  2,40,C00  rupees),  which, 
though  oppressive  in  the  hi^est  degree, 
and  affecting  in  one  festival  at  least  200,000 
persons,  excites  no  murmur  among  the 
Hindoos,  who  simply  infer  that  the  British 
are  convinced  of  the  divinity  of  Juggernaut. 
.  Hie  ready  acquiescence  of  the  people  in 
this  taxation  of  their  religion,  is  no  mean 
proof  that  its  bloodshed  might  be  stopped. 
It  further  appears,  from  documents  before 
Parliament,  that  the  Indian  government 
were  not  afraid,  on  one  occasion,  to  seize 
the  car  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  idol  itself, 
for  the  payment  of  a  deficient  tribute, 
from  which,  however,  no  ill  consequences 
ensued  ;  and  shall  we  be  more  tender  of 
our  tottering  revenue  than  of  the  lives  of 
our  perishing  population  ?  A  pecuniary 
tax  is  also  levied  upon  tlie  pilgrims  resort- 
ing to  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters  of  Alla- 
hfl^ad.  This  is  an  equal  interference  of 
%  political  power  with  a  religious  rite,  but 
the  quiet  acquiescence  in  its  imposition 
affbrds  no  insufficient  answer  to  those  who 
contend  that  religious  prejudice  is  to  be 
untouched.*'  Out  of  the  tax  levied,  the  go- 
vernment defrayed  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  attendants  of  the  idoL  In  1816  that 
expense  amounted  to  69,000  rupees,  or 
nearly  j88,700.  The  third  item  of  the  ac 
'  count  was  under  the  head  of"  wages  to  the 
servants  of  the  temple  :*'  a  part  o(  which 


consisted  of  payments  to  the  prostitutss 
who  were  kept  in  the  interior  of  the  tem- 
ple. Under  the  administration  of  the 
Marquess  Welleslcy,  it  was  proposed  to 
levy  a  tax  on  those  who  attended  this  abo- 
minable worsliip  at  Orissa,  where  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut  was  situated;  but 
that  nobleman  disapproved  of  it,  and  left 
it  to  his  colleagues  to  make  this  practice 
a  source  of  revenue.  The  other  members 
of  the  government  considered  it  to  be  a 
legitimate  source  of  revenue,  because  it 
had  long  been  thought  fair  to  take  money 
from  the  devotees  at  other  temples.*  It 
was  afflicting  to  think  that  such  a  practice 
should,  as  it  were,  be  thus  sanctioned  and 
encouraged  by  tlie  government.  No  so- 
phistry could  justify  such  a  proceeding. 
A  practice  so  nefarious  ought  not  to  hs«e 
been  made  a  source  of  profit.  Wdi  fatfl 
it  been  said,  that  *'  whatever  is  morally 
wrong,  cannot  be  politically  right  ;*'  anil 
it  bad  been  most  justly  olKerved  by  an 
eminent  autlior  (Mr  Burke),  that  *'  what- 
ever disunited  man  from  God,  had  an  in- 
varial>le  tendency  to  separate  man  from 
man."— (^ffar/ 5  It  would  no  doobt 
be  asserted,  before  this  argument  was  con- 
cluded, that  tlie  mutiny  at  Velloiepi^ 
sentcd  insuperable  (ibstacles  to  our  inter- 
ference. But  really  that  case  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  proposition  which  he  was 
supporting.  They  had  the  highest  autho- 
rity, tliat  of  the  governor  of  Madras  him- 
self, and  of  tlie  executive  body  in  their 
despatch  of  the  29th  of  May  1807,  to  the 
goveniraent  abroad,  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
disturbance.  It  appeared  that  the  dis* 
content  of  the  sepoys  was  occasioned  by 
an  alteratiou  in  their  dress ;  and  that  tlie 
captive  sons  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sulus 
took  that  occasion  to  instigate  the  parties 
tlius  dissatisfied,  to  rebellion.  Now,  if 
this  circumstance  were  quoted  as  a  pnx/ 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  Britisii 
government  to  interfere  in  putting  an  end 
to  barbarous  and  bloody  rites,  he  would  ask, 
liow  did  that  case  apply  to  the  subject?  V 
they  interfered  oflfensively  with  the  dress  rf 
men  who  had  arms  in  their  bands,  they 
might  certainly  expect  that  some  resent-, 
ment  would  be  shewn.  But  was  a  pn>' 
ceeding  of  that  kind,  where  a  number  of 
men  had  been  rashly  insulted,  to  be  plsf^ 
on  the  same  footing  with  an  effort,  having 
no  €Aher  object  but  that  of  preserving  the 
lives  of  Hindoo  widows,  and  thus  se- 
curing maternal  protection  to  ^^^\ 
phans  ?  If  the  cases  could  not  be  proved 
to  be  analogous,  he  hoped  no  reference 
would  be  made  to  the  mutiny  at  VdlofC' 
It  was  with  deep  regret  he  stated,  that 
Lord  Amherst  and  his  council,  i°  ^ 
letter  of  the  Sd  of  December  1824,  dis- 
couraged  our  active  interference  in  puttirj 
an  end  to  this  system.  According  to  the 
statements  contained  in  that  letter,  hrs 

Lordship  seemed  to  apprehend  that;  l7 

some 
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itself  against  the  British  power,  becausa 
tbat  power liumanely  attempted  to  prevent* 
mothers  and  siste;  s  (persons  united  to  this 
▼ery  soldiery  by  tlie,ties  of  blood)  from 
saGriiicing  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  ? 
(Hear  /)     He  was  now  coming  nearer 
home,  and  he  wished  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  court  to  a  very  important  fact.     Ic 
was,  he  believed,  no  secret  to  the  public^ 
that  the  directors  themselves  were  divided 
in  opinion  on  the  question  of  abolishing 
human  sacrifices  in  India.     He  had  first 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  from  the 
conduct  of  one  or  two  protesting  indi- 
viduals  on  this    8ubJ4>ct.      Mr.  Hudle- 
stone  one  of  those  gentlemen,   had  de- 
voted much  time  and  labour  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  his  opinion  was  set  forth  in  a 
voluminous  statement   addressed  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,   and  which,  he  sup- 
posed,   would    be    laid  before  the  pro- 
prietors if  called  for.      He  was  anxioua 
to  procure  a  sight  of  that  paper,  and  he 
bad  applied  for  it  at  a  former  court.   He 
understood  tliat,  as  it  was  not  a  document 
belonging  to  the  Secret  Department,  and 
as  much  had  been  already  printed  on  thia 
subject  for  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
this  further  information  would  not  be  re- 
fused to  the  proprietors.     But,  on  apply- 
ing to  the  Court  of  Directors,  nbt  for  any 
copy  of  tills  document,  but  merely  for  a 
perusal  of  it,  he  was  told  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  establiahed  rules  of  the 
Company  to  permit  him  to  have  a  sight  of 
it ;  but  it  was  added,  that  the  document 
might  be  moved  for  in  any  general  court. 
He  therefore  watched  with  some  aniiety 
and  impatience  for  the  next  general  coyrt, 
which  took  place  precisely  one  week  be- 
fore the  day   for  which  his  motion  was 
fixed.    He  then  took  the  liberty  of  moving 
for  that  paper ;  and  the  reply  to  his  pro- 
position was,  that  he  could  then  only  give 
notice  of  motion  for  the  production  of  the 
paper,  which  should  be  discussed  at  the 
ensuing  court.     He  stated  that,  if  such 
were  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  derive  Arom  that  document  the  in- 
formation be  required,  as  his  motion  stood 
for  discussion  on   the  next  Wednesday. 
He  mentioned  this  to  the  hon.  Chairman, 
who  received  die  intimation  With  courtesy, 
and  said  that  tho  paper  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  which  was  sufficient  for  his  (Mr, 
Poynder's)  purpose.      But  it  was  added 
by  another  hon.  Director,  that  though  it 
might  be  laid  on  the  table  on  the  day  of 
.  discussion,  it  would  still  remain  for  the 
court  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  read 
or  not.     This,  of  course,    precluded  all 
hope ;  and  he  abandoned,  in  despair,  any 
chance  of  procuring  a  perusal  of  the  paper. 
On  arriving  in  the  court  to-day,  one  of 
their  officers  informed  him  thai  the  paper 
in  question  was  preparing  for  Parliament, 
and  he  suggested  the  propriety  and  ex- 
padwDcy  ofwaittng  until  the  docoment 


some  possibility  or  another,    the  inter- 
ference  which  was  now  proposed  would 
be  attended  with  danger,  and  therefore  he 
condemns  such  an  interference  as  incon- 
Tenienr,  unwise,  and  injudicious.  (.Btfar  /) 
He  (Mr.  Poyoder)  did  not  shrink  from 
stating  this ;  on  the  contrary,  he  placed  it 
in  the  front  of   tliose  authorities  which 
were  adverse  to  his  view  of  the  subject, 
because  he  did  not  think  it  difficult  to  de- 
monstrate the  fallacy  of  the  opinion.     It 
had  been  said,  that  the  point  which  f ap- 
peared to  be  of  more  importance  and  de- 
licacy tlian  any  other,  namely,   the  pro- 
bable effect  of  our  interference  on  tlie  na- 
tive army,  had  not  been  touched  on  in  any 
of  the  opinions  given  by  the  government 
abroad.     It  was  very  true  that  the  judges, 
magristrates,  residents,  collectors,  and  all 
the  various  persons  whom  be  had  quoted, 
never  did  touch  on  such  an  argument  as 
the  likelihood  of  any  measure  of  preven- 
tion  creating   disaffection  in  tlie   native 
army ;  and  they  had  abstained  from  doing 
so,   merely  because  such  an  idea  never 
entered  their  minds.     Living  as  they  did, 
in  the  country,  and  having  every  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  the  conduct  of  the 
army,  it  was  wholly  impossible  that  they 
could  anticipate  danger.     They  did  not 
therefore  allude,  as  a  matter  of  argument, 
to  that  which  they  had  never  suspected ; 
wbidi  no  man  amongst  them  had  con- 
ceived to  be  possible,  much  less  probable. 
Neither  the  Governors-general,    nor  the 
Courts  of   Nizamut   Adawlut,  who  had 
examined  the  question  in  all  its  bearings— 
"Who  had  expressed  their  opinion  that  a 
time  must  occur  for  putting  an  end  to  this 
practice,  though  they  did  not  state  when 
—had  ever  even  hinted  at  any  danger  of 
this  nature;    tbev  never  feared  such  an 
event.     They  did  not  believe  it  possible 
tbat,  for  the  sake  of  prohibiting  a  law, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  their 
mothers  and  sisters  from  burning  them- 
selves, that  a  great  and  gallant  army  (lie 
only  spoke  of  them  with  the  respect  they 
merited)  could  be  moved  by  any  such  mu- 
tinous feelingy  equally  unworthy  of  them 
as  soldiers  and  as  men.     If  a  contrary 
▼lew  of  the  case  operated  on  Lord  Am- 
herst,  and    formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  letter  which  he  sent  home  in  1824, 
then,  acting  on  such  apprehensions,  the 
custom  must  bie  allowed  to  go  on  for  all 
time— -an  alx>lition  of  the  practice  could 
never  be  effected.     But  he  (Mr.  Poynder) 
entertained  no  such  sentiment  of  appre- 
hension.   *'  The  time  had  been,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  **  when  10,000  swords  would  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  a 
threatening  look  directed  against  a  royal 
female  ;**  and  he  would  ask,  were  they  to 
suppose  tliat  their  whole  army  would  be 
weak  and  wicked  enoush  simultaneously 
to  unsheath  their  swords  for  the  very  op- 
posite purpose  ?  Would  that  arasy  amy 


was 
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Who,  be  demanded,  would  step  in  to  de- 
ftrive  the  Courl  of  Proprieum— to  de- 
prive thU  gteet  Compenj^of  the  gnce  of 
perForming  so  humene  imd  bonourd)le  an 
act>— of  the  grace  of  eitending  mercy  to 
thousands  of  female^  who  must  odierwitt 
perish?  Who,  if  the  CompaDy  bad  acted 
wrong  in  sanctioning  siKb  a  system,  would 
deprive  tbem  of  the  grace  of  ultiroatdy 
doing  that  which  waa  right?   An  acknow- 
kdgment  of  error  was  ever  considefed  the 
proof  of  a  magnanimous  spirit,  in  tbe 
transactions  of  human  life  ;  and  was  tbil 
Company  so  great,  and  mighty,  and  dii- 
tinguiflbed,  that  it  could  not  be  gpvennd 
by  the  common  rule— that  it  could  «« 
acknowledge  and  reform  its  error  without 
disgrace  or  shame  ?    He  should  sobnit, 
with  all   that  deference  which    he  v» 
bound  to  pay  to  the  legislative  and  ja- 
dicial  powers  of  Farliament  (loTing,  sad 
honouring,  and  respecting  tbem,  wbid, 
as  an  Englishman,  he  did),  that  tbcy  wen 
not  so  competent  to  deal  with  this  question 
as  that  court  was ;  and  it  was,  be  tlwugbti 
only  as  that    court    performed  its  dvty 
ix>ldly  and  manfully,  tliat  the  Legislature 
would  feel  inclined  to  come  in,  aodiid 
their  efforts  with  iu  strong  and  oTemilisg 
arm.  (Hear  /  )     It  might  perhaps  be  sii^ 
that  the  time  for  acting  was  not  yet  coai* 
pleted ;  be,  however,    contended  tbat  tk 
contrary  waa  the  fact :  the  time  bad  v 
rived,  and  their  duty  was  clear  and  in* 
perative.     Hiey  had  it  solemnly  recoidd 
by  the  highest  authority,  that  Ui«  aboliii« 
was  perfectly  practicable,  but  tbat  autba- 
rity  did  not  think  it  would  be  prudeoit* 
make  the  experiment  while  hostilities  «CR 
raging^-while  the  din  of  war  was  sound- 
ing in  their  ears.     The  time  had  not  tbeo 
come;    but  his  argun>ent  was,  that  the 
time  had  now  come ;  and  they  ought  oaj 
therefore  to  lose  a  moment.    Hewoold 
now  suppoae  the  wont  probable,  and  the 
leasi  jwsstbht  result  tliat  could  follow  oor 
interference.     He  would  su{^osetbat,  wt 
some  time  after  a  prohilHtion  of  this  piK* 
tice,  suicide  would  be  privately  codiohM*' 
Waa  that  any  reason  why  we  should  «■» 
to  call  for  an   abolition  of  the  eiistivg 
system?  Was  it  not  their  duty  to  da^ 
charge  themselves  from  the  most  di^ 
participation  in  this  crime?     'WasitM^ 
proper  that  they  should  escape  from  e»<» 
the  shadow    of   delinauency^that  they 
should   no  longer  be  looked  on  as  /ll^ 
iioipet  crimmtf— tbat  they  should  P**^ 
instead  of  sanctioning,   scenes  at  wwcfc 
human  nature  revolted  ?  (Hear  /)   f^ 
gedtlcmen  bear  in  mind  the  legal  fBaii«> 
•'  Qui  non  jiroMbet,  prokibere  pomt^j^' 
Hiis  waa  a  maxim  of  the  common  lawv 
England,  which  had  been  justly  descrM 
as  the  perfection  of  sense  and  reaaoa.    » 
was  said  that  the  autboritiea  in  India  wcae 
■the  moat  competent  to  form  an  opioiaB  a* 
tUa  svfcjeet^  ttdthBtihey  hsd  d^^ 


waa  laid  on  tbe  taUa  of  the  Housa  of 
•  ComiBona.  He  did  not  meAn  to  com- 
plain ;  but  be  regretted  that,  in  a  caaa  of 
great  importance  like  the  present,  when  a 
previous  intention  of  asking  for  informa* 
tion  was  known,  auch  information  should, 
in  effect,  have  been  refused.  He  wanted 
BO  favour— be  sought  none.  He  cared  not 
Fhetber  A.  B.  or  C.  D.  made  the  applica- 
tion, but  he  did  think  it  was  desirable 
that  the  court  should  not  be  so  hampered, 
so  lied  up  hand  and  foot,  by  certain  ce- 
remonies and  forms,  as  to  be  precluded 
from  any  important  information,  on  a  very 
serious  and  interesting  subject.  He  bad 
looked  into  the  by-laws,  and  he  saw  no- 
thing there  in  support  ai  such  a  practice ; 
but  he  supposed  that  the  hon.  director, 
who  was  extremely  expert,  would  be  borne 
out  by  the  usage  of  the  court.  They  had 
all  heard  of  the  ntmmum  ju$  being  not 
unfrequeatly  the  summa  n^mia ;  or,  aa 
Pope  had  it : 

"Aright*  too  rigid,  sometimes  proven  a  wrong  i" 

and  he  did  think  tbat  sudi  was  tbe  fact  in 
his  case.  As  he  could  not  obtain  this  do- 
cument, gentlemen  would  see  that  he  was 
cntireiy  precluded  from  saying  any  thing 
decisive  respecting  it.  All  he  could  state 
was,  tbat  in  the  month  of  June  18SS, 
they  had,  under  the  hands  of  seventeen 
directors^  written  out  to  India  on  the  sub« 
jeet  of  suttees,  a  direction  to  the  Go« 
temor-general  in  Council  *<  to  interfere 
aa  little  as  possible  *'  with  this  practice,  for 
reasons  which  were  detailed  in  the  letter. 
But,  in  addition  to  that  letter  of  1823; 
they  had,  it  appeared,  tbe  declaration  of 
two  directors,  who  stated  their  belief  (not 
in  any  equivocal  or  doubtful  manner)  that 
tiiis  foul  practice  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
put  down  and  suppressed.  At  any  rate, 
this  served  to  shew  (and  be  therefore  in«' 
Iroduced  it  in  his  argument)  that  the  di- 
rectors themselves  were  flivided  on  this 
question.  It  might  be  asked  of  him, 
**  why  the  suppression  of  this  practice  had 
not  been  moved  for  in  Parliament  on  the 
production  of  4lie  papers  for  which  the 
legislature  had  called.'*  Now  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  particularly  bound  to 
answer  that  qne&tion;  but  if  it  meant 
that  the  Parliament  of  thia  country  was 
silent  because  tbe  question  was  of  such 
extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy  ;  if  it  were 
argued,  tbat  therefore  the  Company  could 
not  move  in  the  business,  if  this  were  to 
be  acserted,  then  he  must  say,  he  thought. 
it  was  a  conclusion  that  no  gentleman  waa 
justified  in  coming  to ;  because,  in  his 
▼iaw  of  the  case,  they  were  themaelvea  tlie 
best  correctors  of  the  evils  connected  with 
their  own  empire;  and  if  this  flagrant  evil 
were  not  put  down  by  measures  devised 
.here,  it  would  never  be  aboliabed  at  all* 
But  there  ware  other  and  better  reaaoaa 
fcr  the  nma-iateriference  of  Pari&MMot. 
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terfered.  Now  it  appeared  from  those  in- 
estinidble  papers,  ^at,  from  the  beginning 
of  our  Indian  empire,  tlie  government 
abroad  had  done  nothing ;  and  therefore 
he  would  not  leave  the  business  in  the 
hands  of  tliose  who  had  sliewn  so  much 
indifference.  The  prohibitory  regulations 
were  not  only  nothing,  but  worse  than 
nothing;  for  they  operated  to  induce  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  natives  that  we 
viewed  the  practice  in  a  favourable  Kght, 
and  they  had  the  effect  of  renovating  the 
system,  rather  than  of  checking  and  put. 
ting  it  down,  Ix>rd  Amherst,  in  his  des- 
patch, did  not  throw  out  tho  least  hope  or 
expectation  that  the  practice  would  be 
al)olished  even  at  the  most  distant  period. 
It  was  further  said,  that  «  we  ought  to 
wait  for  the  growth  of  Qiristianity  in 
India,  as  the  surest  means  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  frightful  nature 
of  this  practice.'*  He  would  allow  this 
argument  its  full  weight,  although  he 
thought  it  came  with  rather  an  ill  grace 
from  those  who  manifested  the  greatest 
alarm  at  every  step  that  was  taken  for  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  It  bad  been 
his  particular  wish,  in  discussing  this 
question,  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any 
argument  founded  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Did  he  omit  that  topic  be- 
cause he  was  insensible  of  the  value  of 
religion  ?  Certainly  not.  It  was  religion 
that  had  afforded  him,  and  would  continue 
to  afford  him,  while  he  was  spared,  the 
roost  cheering  consolation ;  it  was  to  re- 
ligion alone  that  he  could  look  for  sup- 
port in  the  agonies  of  expiring  nature  ; 
it  was  tliat  divine  principle  on  which  he 
rested  all  his  well-grounded  hopes  of 
eternity.  Did  he  therefore  renounce  this 
line  of  argument,  because  he  thought  it 
weak  or  unimportant?  By  no  means. 
But  he  had  chosen  to  argue  this  case  on 
lower  grounds.  He  wished  to  shew  that 
tbe  practice  was  contrary  to  law,  contrary 
to  nature,  contrary  to  the  principles, of 
every  government  ;  and  that  if  Chris- 
tianity never  had  exi&tcd,  such  a  practice 
ought  not  to  be  suffered.  He  had  quoted 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  and  other  autho- 
rities, to  prove  that  to  put  an  end  to  it 
was  practicable  and  justifiable.  He  ad- 
mitted  that,  by  the  mere  light  of  nature, 
tbe  people  would  probably  never  be 
brought  to  see  tlie  magnitude  of  this  evil ; 
therefore  he  would  contend  that  tlie  go- 
rernment  which  presided  over  them  was 
bound  to  lay  it  open  to  tlie  natives,  and 
to  prevent  its  continuance.  If  they  waited 
for  tliat  period  when  a  general  CQUverSion 
of  the  natives  should  be  effected,  before 
they  took  any  step  in  this  business,  then 
he  believed  the  most  sanguine  calculator 
must  admit  that  they  would  have  to  wait 
for  a  very  long  time.  Now  ought  tliey  to 
suffer  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue, 
until  some  indefinite  period  or  other  of  time 
Asiatic  Journ,  Vol.  XXIII.  No.  137. 


had  arrlved,when  the  natives,  the  Brahmins, 
the  Hindoos,  and  all  other  classes,  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 
He  thought  not ;  and  he  hoped  and  Ims- 
lieved  that  the  court  wcu!d  suy  the  same 
thing.  On  this  point,  a  single  extract  re- 
mained. It  was  tlie  opinion  of  one  of 
their  authorities  abroad,  who  said,  "  the 
ceremony  of  suttee  was  essential  to  the 
subsistence  of  tlie  Brahmins,  who  derived 
considerable  large  sums  from  the  practice, 
and  who  would  not  give  up  their  gains ;" 
and  he  concluded  by  stating  as  his  opi- 
nion, **  that  it  can  only  be  put  an  end  to 
by  the  extinction  of  the  Brahminical 
creed ;  and  he  did  not  expect  any  abate- 
ment of  the  prat*tice,  except  under  the 
dispensations  of  Christianity."  He  how- 
ever thought  that  the  Company  ought  to 
interfere  promptly,  instead  of  suffering 
the  practice  to  continue  for  centuries 
longer.  He  meant  to  have  troubled  the 
court  with  some  farther  detailed  state- 
roents,  drawn  from  high  authorities  (and 
he  had  not  far  to  look  for  abundance  of 
such  authorities)  ;  but  be  felt  tbe  indul- 
gence of  the  court  to  have  been  so  p'eat, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  trespass  farther 
on  the  time  of  the  proprietors.  He  begged 
however  to  qu«ite  tbe  opinion  of  that  ho- 
nourable man,  the  late  Mr.  C.  Grant^ 
whose  name  could  never  be  mentioned  in 
that  court  without  exciting  feelings  of  re- 
spect and  esteem.  'Diat  gentleman,  in  his 
valuable  publication  (which  he  Mr.  Poyn- 
der  sincerely  wished  was  printed  and  in 
the  hands  of  every  director  and  proprietor, 
as  it  had,  in  1797,  been  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  Parliament),  asked, 
*'  Are  we  pledged  to  support,  for  all  ge- 
nerations, by  tlie  power  of  our  govern, 
ment  and  our  army,  that  system  of  misery 
which  ignorance  has  inflicted  on  a  great 
portion  of  the  human  race  ?  Is  that  the 
part  which  an  enlightened  govcrumL'ut 
should  take  with  respect  to  its  own  sub- 
jects ?  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  ihiuk 
that  Great  Britain  was  directly  or  im- 
pliedly bound  to  sustain  a  practice  which 
was  at  variance  with  reason,  morality,  and 
religion.  We  shudder  at  Uie  idea  of  hu- 
man victims  having  been  formerly  offered 
up  in  Mexico ;  but  for  sixty  years  we  have 
suffered  a  more  cruel  practice  to  prevail  in 
our  Indian  dominions.  In  Hindosum, 
mothers  were  taken  from  children  who 
had  just  lost  their  father,  and  were  barba- 
rously consigned  to  the  dames.** 
«  Hunter  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  Is, 
But  this  most  foul«  strange,  and  uAnatural  I" 
He  had  now,  as  n  proprietor,  humbly  eo" 
deavoured  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the 
court  and  to  the  Company  at  large ;  and 
he  called  on  the  proprietors  fearlessly  to 
discharge  theirs.  He  called  on  them  to 
exercise  their  own  honest  and  honourd[>le 
judgment  on  this  occasion,  and  not  to  sur- 
render that  judgment  at  the  shrine  of  some 
4  Y  imaginary 
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imaginarj  evil  $  be  conjured  them  not  to 
suffer  tbemeelves  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
fear  of  contingent  circutnatancet.  Let 
them  not  suppose,  thai  by  stepping  in  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  they  would 
excite  the  passions,  either  of  the  military 
or  of  the  natives  in  general.  He  would 
here  beg  leave  to  read  an  extract  from  a 
periodical  worlc,  entited  The  Friend  of  In- 
dia^ which  was  appended  to  Mr.  Haring- 
ton's  minute  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Ha- 
rxngton  spoke  of  it  as  <'  a  welUwritten  p»- 
per  <  on  female  immolation,*  which  the 
late  I&  Henry  Bloesett,  as  well  as  myself, 
read  on  our  voyage  to  India ;  and  which 
appeared  to  both  as  a  powerful  and  con- 
vincing statement  of  tlie  real  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.**  The  author  of 
that  article  concluded  his  observations  in 
these  terms  :^ 

*'  Let  us  theo  freely  look  st  tbe  prscticaUUtv  of 
Iti  sbolitiQn*  and  number  both  Its  friends  ana  Ita 
foes.  We  may  calculate  on  the  support  of  all  the 
humane,  the  wise,  and  the  good,  throughout  In- 
dia ;  we  may  depend  on  that  great  majority  of  the 
people  who  have  prevented  every  village  In  India 
nrom  being  lighted  up  monthly  with  these  hifemal 
Arat.  Those  who  used  all  their  power  and  infla- 
enoe  to  liberate  their  country  from  the  stigma  of 
this  guilt,  by  preventing  their  own  mothers  and 
sisters  from  ascending  the  funeral  pile,  wiU  un- 
doubtedly support  us  m  disoountenandng  the  prac- 
tice elsewhere.  We  shall  enlist  on  our  side  all 
those  tender  feelings  which,  though  now  dormant, 
will  then  be  aroused  bitonew  life  and  vigour ;  but, 
above  all,  we  shall  surround  ourselves  with  the 
protection  of  that  Almighty  Power,  whose  com- 
mand Is,  '  Thou  Shalt  do  no  murder  ;*  who  defends 
the  weak  and  succours  the  injured ;  who,  when  the 
cries  of  oppressed  India  had  pierced  his  throne, 
selected  us,  of  all  other  nations,  to  break  its  chains* 
and  restore  it  to  happhiess.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages in  our  favour,  we  may  surely  despise  the 
wailings  of  those  who,  despicable  in  numbers,  have 
rendered  themselves  still  more  despicaUe  by  tfieir 
Inhumanity :  to  whom  the  shrieks  of  a  mother  or  a 
(ister,  writhing  in  the  flames,  are  as  the  sweetest 
music :  who  have  parted  with  all  that  distinguishes 
men  titxa.  demons,  and  retain  nothing  of  our  na- 
ture but  ita  outward  form." 

(Hear  J)  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors might  think  fit  to  treat  this  motion  ; 
but  lie  hoped  for  their  own  sakes,  as  men, 
that  they  would  not  oppose  it.  He  said 
this  as  their  sincere  friend,  for  he  had  never 
been  otherwise ;  and  he  could  openly  and 
honourably  cliallenge  them,  individually 
or  collectively,  to  point  out  with  their  fin- 
ger any  instance,  during  a  connexion  of 
thirty  years  with  the  Company,  in  which 
his  conduct  had  been  different  from  that  of 
a  disinterested  friend.  (Hear  /)  He  did 
not  call  on  the  Court  of  Directors  to  pre- 
cipitate measures.  1 1  would  be  at  once 
seen,  from  the  temperate  resolution  which 
he  was  about  to  propose,  that  he  enter- 
tained a  diflferent  feeling.  What  were  the 
terms  of  his  resolution?  Tliey  were, 
*'  That  this  court,  taking  into  consideration 
tiie  continuance  of  human  sacrifices  in  In- 
dia, is  of  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  all 
rites  or  ceremonies  involving  tbe  destruc 
tion  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  paternal 
government  to  interpose  for  their  preven- 
tion;   and  therefore  recommends  to  tbe 


Hon.  Court  of  Diiecton  to  transmit  sock 
instructions  to   India  as  that  court  may 
deem   most  expedient  for  accompliihing 
this  object,  consistent  vrith  all  practicable 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives." 
Now,  he  would  ask,  was  there  any  thing  ia 
this  motion  at  all  precipitous  ?    Was  ^eie 
any  thing  in  it  that  did  not  leave  it  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  pursue  their  met- 
sures  in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own 
time?     And  though  be  had  not  used  tbe 
word  gradwdf  for  fear  of  mistake,  it  must 
be  conceded  to  him,  that  there  was  ootfaiag 
in  the  resolution  that  militated  agatmt  the 
adoption  of  the  most  gradual  abolitioo. 
He  asked  for  the  interference  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice; 
but  he  did  not  prescribe  the  mode  in  which 
that  object  should  be  effeoted.  He  founded 
bis  application  for  the  putting  down  ihii 
barbarous    system,    on    the    declaratioos 
made  by  their  own  constituted  authorities; 
by  the  judges,  magistratea,  and  reodenti, 
who  had  written  home  on  this  subject  The 
statement  which  he  had  made,  was  not  his 
act,  but  theirs.     If  men,  living  anioogit 
those  people,   said,  *<   You  can,  if  you 
please,  get  rid  of  this  syatem  of  burning 
widows  without  incurring  any  danger,*' 
they,  and  not  be,  were  accountable  for  the 
correctness  of  the  statement ;  he  only  sub* 
mitted  tbeir  simple  testimony  to  the  coiirt. 
But  though  he  gave  that  strong,  and,  be 
would  say,  decisive  testimony,  yet  be  had 
shaped  his  motion  in  the  most  temperate 
manner.     He  left  it  to  the  Court  of  IX- 
rectors  to  effect  this  great  object  ^n  their 
own  way,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  credit  that 
would  be  attached  to  the  act.     It  might  be 
said,  that  that  part  of  hie  resolution  ia 
which  it  was  stated,  that  *<  it  is  tbe  dutj  of 
a  paternal  government  to  interpose  for  die 
prevention  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  lift^" 
was  a  mere  truism ;  he  knew  it  was  a  tni- 
ism,  but  he  should  like  to  know  in  whit 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  tbeir  goverameol 
that  truism  was  recognised  ?     Was  It  in 
the  Directors*  letters,  or  in  the  conduct  oC 
the  goTemmcnt  abroad  ?     He  should  now 
conclude.      Thousands    in   this  eoontiy 
awaited  the  decision  of  this  day  with  aa 
intense   anxiety,    equalled    only  by  thai 
which  prevailed  throughout  India,  bleed* 
ing,  as  she  did,  at  every  pore ;  he  tlien- 
fore  called  on  them  to  suffer  no  idle  ap- 
prehensioni  to  step  in  between  them  and 
the  abolition  of  this  cruel  practice.    Hi 
would,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  tbe  poct» 
•ay— 

"  ■  Bejustai^fesrDott 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  alm'tt  at  be  thy  ooaBtry'% 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's." 

The  hon.  proprietor  then  mored  bis  re- 
solution. 

Sir  C.  Fwbet,  in  rising  to  second  this 

motion,  begged  leave  to  offer  the  boo. 

proprietor  his  sincere  thanks  for  thevciy 

able,  and,  in  his  mind,  unanswerable  mai^ 

Dcr 
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tier  in  which  he  hid  brought  the  subject 
before  the  couru  It  would,  be  wa«  sttfe, 
be  wasting  the  time  of  the  court  if  he 
•tteni(yted  to  add  more  than  a  Tery  few 
words  to  what  the  hon.  proprietor  had  so 
fully  introduced  to  their  attention ;  and  he 
should  not  solicit  their  indulgence  at  all, 
if  he  did  not  entertain  some  opinions  that 
did  not  entirely  accord  with  those  of  the 
bon.  proprietor.  He  confessed  that  if  be 
bad  any  fault  to  find  with  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor's speech,  it  related  only,  to  one  or 
two  points,  with  respect  to  which  the  zeal 
of  tlie  hon.  proprietor  seemed  to  carry  bim 
«  little  farther  than  was  altogether  pru* 
dent  on  this  occasion.  He  could  wish, 
in  fact,  that  the  subject  to  which  he  chiefly 
alluded  could  be  kept  entirely  out  of 
▼iew.  This  was  not  a  question  of  reli- 
gion or  of  policy,  but  purely  a  question 
of  humanity.  The  question  was,  what 
they  owed  to  the  natives  of  lodia,  as 
-sovereigns — and  bow  far  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  to  that  great  population. 
His  opinion  was,  that  they  ought  to  hold 
most  sacred  all  the  religious  rites,  and  even 
pr^udices  of  the  natives,  but  he  did  not 
<eonstder  this  was  one  of  them.  Indeed, 
they  bad  the  fullest  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. That  was  to  say,  that  the  evidence 
given  for  and  against  the  propriety  of  in* 
tetf&ing  with  this  question,  gresitly  pre- 
pondenrted  in  favour  of  the  interference  of 
government  to  put  down  those  human  sa- 
crifices ;  'and  tbst  this  might  be  done  with 
perfect  safety  to  India,  he  could,  con- 
«cientiously  speaking,  not  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  any  proprietor  who  had 
listened  as  he  had  done  to  the  speedi  of 
the  boo.  mover,  from  beginning  to  end,  to 
refrain  from  coming  to  that  conclusion, 
tbe  hoD,  gentleman  had  adduced  the 
natbority  of  sO  many  able  and  good  men 
in  Support  of  his  argument.  It  was  his 
good  fortune,  while  be  was  in  India,  never 
to  witness  any  human  sacrifice,  in  any  way 
whatever.  During  tbe  lime  he  lived  at 
Bombay  be  never  beard  of  one  of  them; 
and  yet,  of  a  population  of  200,000  souls, 
^ree^fourths  were  Hindoos,  and  a  large 
|iroportion  of  them  were  of  a  high  class ; 
still  he  never  heard  of  one  solitary  instance 
of  a  Hindoo  widow  making  application  to 

fovemment  for  liberty  to  burn  with  her 
eceased  husband.  He  believed  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  of  the  go- 
vernment to  bum; — and  an  application 
was  made  to  tbe  then  Governor  of 
Bombay  for  that  purpose.  Now,  though 
BO  man  more  religiously  wished  to  respect 
tfie  riles  and  ceremonies  of  tbe  natives  of 
India,  yet  be  decidely  refused  permission 
for  tbe  suttee  to  be  performed.  (Hear/) 
What  then  was  done  ?  Why  they  conveyed 
the  widow  from  the  island  of  Bombay  to 
the  Mabratta  shore,  and  there  the  sacrifice 
took  place.     Now  be  was  convinced  thai 


if  the  British  government  did  all  in  their 
power  to  put  down  this  practice,  it  would 
soon  disappear.  They  could  not  view  this 
practice  in  any  other  light  but  as  a  horrible 
rite,  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ;  and,  in 
bis  opinion,  it  might  be  put  down,  and 
could  be  put  down,  without  delay  and 
without  danger.  (Hear  /)  He  was  sorry 
to  hear,  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  insinua- 
tions were  thrown  out,  that  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  remove  Uiis  evil,  it  would  be 
attended  with  danger  from  the  army.  He 
viewed  such  an  insinuation  as  a  libel  on 
that  army.  ( Hear  f  )  He  had  no  doubt  that 
tbe  army  of  India  would  rather  feel  them- 
selves  called  on  to  support  all  just  and  law. 
ful  commands,  issued  by  the  government 
for  tbe  purpose  of  putting  down  such  abo- 
minable rites.  He  would  ask,  did  they  erer 
hear  of  one  sacrifice  in  a  British  camp  in 
India?  (Heart)  Never;  and  he  would 
contend,  that  the  suppression  of  tliis  prac- 
tice did  not  involve  the  feelings  of  tbe 
native  army  of  India.  With  regard  to  the 
planner  of  preventing  suttees,  and  the 
mode  of  punishing  all  those  concerned  in 
tuch  practices — these  points  no  doubt  de- 
manded the  most  mature  deliberation.  But, 
if  they  once  looked  to  tbe  principle,  tbe 
means  would  soon  be  found.  Let  them 
view  tlie  practice  as  they  ought,  and  as  it 
was  viewed  by  all  Englishmen  and  Chris- 
tians; let  them  view  it  as  murder,  and 
those  who  were  Aiding  and  abetting  in  its 
perpetration,  as  guilty  of  murder.  Then 
let  the  mode  of  punishment  be  considered. 
He  did  not  wish  to  visit  those  who  were 
concerned  in  this  crime  with  the  punish, 
ment  of  death  ;  there  were  other  punish- 
ments, infinitely  more  severe  and  more 
eflTectual,  by  the  Hindoo  laws,  than  death. 
He  might  perhaps  be  asked,  this  day, 
"  How  would  you  like  to  be  in  India  when 
the  first  Brahmin  was  punished  for  this 
offence  ?  "  His  answer  was,  tliat  he  should 
not  have  the  smallest  objection  to  be  there; 
and  he  should  rejoice  at  seeing  such  an 
event ;  because  it  would  prove  tbe  deter- 
mination of  government  to  put  an  end  to 
this  horrible  system.  They  every  day  heard 
of  Brahmins  brought  to  punishment  for 
different  crimes.  They  were  exiled,  con- 
demned to  imprisonment,  polluted,  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  Hindoos 
of  every  caste,  and  put  to  work  on  the 
roads  in  irons.  If,  on  their  behalf,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  army,  they  would 
be  at  once  told,  **  You  do  not  deserve  to  be 
assistpd— you  may  thank  your  own  crimes 
for  your  punishment.**  Why  should  not 
their  native  army,  who  were  just  in  other 
affairs,  be  just  also  with  reference  to  this  ? 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  not  the  least  ap« 
prehension  of  their  tried  fidelity.  It  surely 
never  could  be  tbe  intention  of  this  couriy 
or  of  tbe  British  Legislature,  to  continue 
this  practice.  All  who  knew  him  must 
know,  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  men 
4  Y  2 
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forward  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Button) 
in  another  place,  he  hoped  it  would  pot 
be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  fc>r  siity  years 
more,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  bon.  pro> 
prtetor. 

Major  Camac "  Sir,  I  have  listened 

with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  mover,  and  also  to  the  observations 
of  my  hon.  friend  (Sir  C.  Forl)cs)  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  debate ;  and  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  offer  myself  for  a  short 
time  to  the  notice  pf  the  court.  In  doing 
so,  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  entrest 
your  indulgence  to  an  individual  who  has 
never  before  addressed  a  public  assembly 
—and  to  request  your  forbearance  towards 
any  irrelevancy  of  nmtti¥  or  want  of  me- 
thod into  which  I  may  be  betrayed  in 
delivering  my  sentiments.  {Hear/)  No 
one,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  is  more  ready 
than  I  am  to  do  justice  to  the  zn\  of  the 
hon.  proprietor  who  has  brought  this  sub> 

I'ect  before  the  court ;  and,  whatever  may 
e  the  result  of  his  motion,  I  conceive 
that  a  material  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
the  discussion,  inasmuch  as  our  pxyera- 
ment  and  servants  in  India  will  see  that 
in  this  great  and  enlightened  country  an 
anxious  attention  prevails  to  the  continu- 
ance of  a  practice, '  which  is  as  repulsive 
to  humanity  as  it  is  in  contravetitioa  of 
the  Laws  of  God.  (Ilenr  /)  But,  while 
I  concur  entirely  in  the  end  and  object 
which  the  hon.  proprietor  has  in  view,  I 
dififer  as  decidedly  from  the  meatis  which 
be  has  recommended  to  be  pursued.  While 
I  applaud  tlie  constniciioii  of  part  of  his 
motion,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the 
reasonings  by  which  he  has  judged  it  pro- 
per to  support  it.  Perhaps  the  court  will 
allow  me  to  refer  to  some  notes  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  exhibiting  nir  views  on 
this  most  interesting  subject :  and  I  hope 
that  on  future  occasions  I  shall  be  able  to 
acquit  myself  more  satisfactorily.*'  The 
hon.  director  then  proceeded  as  follows 
from  his  notes : 


in  that  court  to  support  any  thing  that 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  natives  of 
India,  or  to  force  on  them  any  thin^  con- 
trary to  that  religion.  -  (Hear  /)  He  had 
but  slightly  mentioned  the  degree  of  oiu 
jection  which  might  be  advanced  against 
punishing  crimes  of  this  kind  with  deatli ; 
but  he  would  here  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  to  the  court  the  opinion  of  a  great 
man,  Sir  W.  Jones,  lately  quoted  by  the 
bon.  proprietor,  on  this  subject,  to  shew 
that  the  Hindoo  laws  admitted  of  punish- 
ments, infinitely  more,  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  a  Brahmin,  than  the  shedding 
of  his  blooJ.  It  would  be  wrong  to  punish 
tills  offence  by  a  deprivation  of  life— be- 
cause the  practice  was  permitted,  if  not 
commanded,  by  the  Hindoo  religion.  It 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  under  the 
British  government — and  it  would  not  be 
right  for  this  court  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  cut  it  down  too  suddenly.  He  was 
fortunately  enabled  to  state,  in  his  own 
words,  and  under  his  own  hand-writing, 
the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  In  a  letter, 
dated  November  22, 1788,  he  thus  expressed 
himself:— 

"  My  dear  Sir :  I  return  to  Mr.  B.  the  papers 
oontahiing  the  records,  which  I  hnve  read  with  st- 
tention,  and  not  without  emotion  Though  I 
would  not  violate  ray  rule,  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  religious  practices  of  this  country,  yet  since 
you  ask  my  opinion,  on  a  particular  point,  I  must 
say,  I  thinic  it  im|>oHtic,  and  perhaps  unjust,  to 
riied  the  blood  of  a  Brahniln,  by  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice for  any  crime  whatever.  I  know  that  the 
execution  of  Nundcomar  is  vehemently  resented  to 
this  hour  by  the  Hindoos  of  this  province  All  the 
sects,  especially  those  of  Menu  and  others,  who 
tielleve  the  religion  to  be  Inspired,  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  a  Brahmin's  blood  should  not  be  shed. 
In  tiuth,  the  Brahmins  are  not  afraid  of  death ; 
and  the  punUhments  for  mu'dfr  ordained  by 
Menu,  confiscation  of  property,  banishmf  nt,  nub- 
ile disgrace,  and  bramling  on  the  forehead  wHh  a 
hot  Iron,  are  more  dreadful  to  them  than  decapita- 
tion. The  fear  would  be,  that,  after  sufTering  any 
of  these  punlKhments,  they  would  kill  themselves. 
But,  if  they  dl<l,  our  name  would  be  saved  from 
the  odium  of  violating  laws  which  they  hold 
sacred." 

He  thought  this  was  a  very  important  tes- 
timony, as  shewing  that  various  different 
degrees  of  punishment  might  be  employed 
without  taking  away  life;  such,  for  instance, 
as  confiscation  of  property,  which  would 
be  felt  most  severely.  Though  he  concur- 
red with  the  hon.  proprietor  in  thinking 
that  all  the  details  of  this  question  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  mature  consideration  of 
the  executive  body ;  still,  he  must  express 
his  hope  tliat,  in  adopting  the  very  mode- 
rate motion  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, they  would  not  consider  it  as  putting 
the  subject  to  sleep.  He  should  hope  and 
believe,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  would 
feel  tliemselves  imperatively  called  on,  if 
this  motion  were  carried,  as  he  thought  it 
would,  by  a  very  large  majority,  to  take 
prompt  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob- 
vious views  of  this  court,  in  such  a  man- 
n.er  as  would  effect  this  desirable  object. 
As  the  question  would  soon  be   brought 
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It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  material  error  In  our 
system  of  government  in  India,  that  with  the 
most  laudable  IntentionB  we  are  too  prone  to  lano- 
vation,  misled  by  our  habits  of  judging  the  people 
of  thMt  country  by  the  scale  of  high  civilisatian  tr> 
whidi  we  ourselves  have  advanced.  Hence  ths 
erroneous  belief  that  nothing  is  wanting  tat  the 
exertion  of  authority  and  power  to  effect  that  de> 
greeof  moral  improvement  which,  from  the  very 
essence  of  Its  nature,  can  only  be  the  result  of 
time,  and  the  progressive  operation  of  a  disotrt 
and  beneficent  government.  We  aze  too  apt  to 
overlook  the  state  of  comparative  non^fviiisatiaB 
to  which  this  now  enlightened  country  was  itt^ 
reduced,  during  that  eventful  period  of  its  hiitoiry 
when  bigotry,  supcrtfition,  and  prqudke^  ifO 
its  sad  and  sole  characteristks,  and  to  forget  that 
our  emancipation  Arom  these'  bonds  of  dariuen 
was  effected,  not  by  any  sudden,  or  compulsive, 
or  coercive  reformation ;  bat  by  the  gradual  hand 
of  tbne,  the  unshackled  reflections  of  reason,  and 
the  sahitaiy  dlflVuIon  of  Uiose  great  principles  of 
tnith«  which  have  at  Itngtii  placed  us  en  the  pia- 
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taking  the  course  I  have  done  is  an  honest 
one.  It  was  perfectly  possible  for  mc  to 
have  prepared  a  speech,  but  T  do  not  wish 
by  any  disingenuous  mode  to  obtain  your 
attention,  or  that  my  sentiments  on  this 
interesting  question  should  be  misunder- 
stood."  The  hon.  Director  then  proceed, 
ed  vrith  his  notes,  which  concluded  thus : 


nade  of  reflnement  ss  to  niona  feeling  and  InteU 
Icctual  superiority.  Nothing  that  I  have  met  with 
fai  the  history  of  mankind  would  lead  me  to  think 
that  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  of  opinion, 
tending  to  the  eradication  even  of  evik,  can  ever 
be  productive  of  permanent  benefit.  Experience, 
on  the  contrary,  will  prove,  that  compulsory  in- 
terposition with  national  prejudices,  however 
aoonstrous  or  abnzrb,  have  but  too  often  led  to  an 
extension  of  the  evil  which  it  proposed  to  anni- 
hilateb  In  legislating  for  the  East,  we  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  people  with  whom  we  are  anx- 
ious to  share  our  own  happy  exemption  from  the 
trammels  of  i^iorance  and  prejudice  liave,  for 
unrecorded  ages,  been  the  slaves  of  a  custom 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  snap  asunder  at  one 
blow — a  custom  which,  however  abhorrent  to  ovr 
feelings,  however  justly  revolting  to  our  religion, 
is,  I  fear,  too  deeply  interwoven  with  theirs  to  be 
rashly  severed  trata  the  kindred  brsnch  with  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  nurtured.  The  habits  of  na> 
tions,  and  those  habits,  too,  the  uninterrupted 
growth  of  centuries,  and  springing  from  sen- 
timents which,  however  erroneous,  can  hardly  be 
termed  vicious — cannot,  and  I  may  say  ought  not, 
to  be  violently  eradicated.  The  feeling  which 
prompts  a  human  being  to  prefer  death  to  infamy, 
which  urges  the  European  to  sacrifice  his  life  in 
preference  to  his  honour,  and  bids  the  Hindoo 
throw  herself  on  the  burning  pile  of  her  dead 
husband,  is  one  which,  however  deplorable  in  its 
eflbcts,  is  still,  from  its  origin,  entitled  to  a  certain 
respect ;  it  Is  a  feeling  which  must  be  combated 
by  reason,  not  with  penal  prohibitions ;  and,  ema- 
nating, as  it  docs,  flrom  a  misdirected  greatness  of 
soul,  it  demands  at  least  this  concession." 

Sir  C.  Forbes  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
call  the  hon.  Director  ^o  order.  He  appre- 
hended it  was  not  regular  to  read  a  written 
speech.  It  appeared  to  him  that  tlie  hon. 
Director  was  perfectly  capable  of  proceed* 
iDg  without  having  recourse  to  notes. 

Col.  Ir.  StanftojK  reminded  the  hon. 
Bart,  that  the  hon.  mover  had  read  a  brief 
of  sixty  or  seventy  pages. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  was  quite  free 
to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  ratlier  a  novel 
practice  in  any  meeting  to  allow  a  prepared 
speech  to  be  read  ;  but  his  hon.  friend 
bad,  in  the  course  of  the  hon.  mover *s 
address,  been  personally  alluded  to,  as 
having  improperly  departed  from  those 
principles  and  that  practice,  as  resident  at 
Baroda,  which  had  been  so  much  lauded 
in  his  predecessor.  His  hon.  friend  had 
also  told  them,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
be  had  addressed  the  court.  Much  con- 
sideration must,  therefore,  Le  due  to  him 
personally ;  and  when  he  had  seen  hours 
expended  by  the  hon.  proprietor  who  had 
brought  forward  this  motion,  In  reading 
from  prepared  papers  and  documents,  he 
did  think  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  great 
injustice  if  he  did  not  suffer  bis  hon.  friend 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  Poynder  rose  to  explain. 

The  Oiairman*  **  You  can  explain  when 
my  hon.  friend  has  concluded." 

Major  Camac,  **  I  haye  to  apologiso 
for  having  trespassed  on  the  court.  I  can 
aaaure  you,  however,  that  my  motiTO  in 


*•  With  respect  to  ourselves,  we  know  how 
futile  are  all  enactments  against  a  practice,  which, 
barbarous  as  it  is.  Is  deemed  necessary  to  the  vin- 
dication of  outrs^ed  honour.  There  is  a  feeling 
in  the  human  breast  paramount  in  such  cases  to 
any  artificial  restraints;  and  if,  in  bidulglng  it,  we 
even  venture  to  trangrcss  the  express  commands 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  how  much 
less  are  we  Justified  in  our  practice,  than  those 
who  may  plead  their  relif^ion,  if  not  enjoining,  at 
least  sanctioning  it  ?  With  reference  then  to  a 
legislative  Interdiction  of  a  custom  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  ages,  it  is  my  mature  opinion  that  it 
would  be  calculated  to  increaae  the  evil  of  self- 
immolation,  instead  of  correcting  it.  The  pro- 
hibition itself  would  be  an  engine  in  the  hands  of 
the  Brahmin  priests,  to  excite  the  minds  of  those 
who  might  have  a  disposition  to  sacrifice ;  and  we 
might  be  compelled  to  witness  the  committal  of 
suicide  hi  a  variety  of  forms.  In  substitution  of 
the  sacrifice  by  suttee.  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  it  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  misrepre^ 
sentation  of  our  views  as  to  the  rdigious  propen- 
sities of  the  natives,  and  derange  and  abstract 
those  great  principles  of  Improvement,  which  are 
happily  nuiking  such  rapid  advances  in  our  cul- 
tivation of  a  closer  intercourse  with  our  native 
fellow-subjects,  and  in  the  means  provided  for  the 
dllTusioh  of  education." 

**  These,  Sir,  are  the  few  notes  with 
which  I  shall  trouble  tlie  court.  It  may 
almost  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  any 
man  who  can  defend  the  practice  of  suttee 
in  principle,  is  less  than  man,  and  can 
only  l)e  distinguished  from  the  brute  in 
the  image  which  he  bears  of  his  creator ; 
but  in  the  government  of  mankind,  from 
the  imperfections  of  our  cooomon  nature, 
we  should  be  cautious  that  enthusiasm 
does  not  mislead  our  sober  judgment,  and 
beassureti  that  time  is  required  for  the 
consummation  of  any  good.  (  Hear  /  )  We 
are  all,  I  consider,  agreed  as  to  the  propriety 
of  putting  down  this  barbarous  practice,  so 
far  as  sound  policy  and  a  due  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  the  natives  will  justify  our 
interference.  But  allow  me,  Sir,  to  re- 
nurk,  that  the  prohibition  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  proposes,  embraces  the  most 
extensive  application  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible^be  does  not  confine  it  to  those  terri- 
tories which  have  long  enjoyed  tiae  blessinga 
of  good  government,  and  in  which  our 
beneficent  intentions  have  been  practically 
exemplified  to  our  native  fellow-subiects, 
but  be  boldly  advances,  tlut  a  legislative 
prohibitory  enactment  to  the  practice  of 
suttee,  sliould  include  even  those  territo- 
ries which  have  but  recently  been  subjected 
to  our  dominion,  where  our  system  and 
views  cannot  yet  be  appreciated,  and  may  be 
easily  misunderstood,  and  where  the  fed-. 
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levy  the  nipulated  penaltiei  from  a  chief 
Rowing  to  the  diflSculty  of  detection), 
niose  penalties  were  levied  by  myself  froni 
the  most  powerful  Jabrejab  chieftain  of  tbe 
country.  This  I  consider.  Sir,  a  personal 
question,  affecting  both  my  feelings  ao^ 
my  character.  I  must,  therefore,  appeal 
to  many  gentlemen  now  in  this  o6vrt,  wfao 
have  known  roe  from  early  years,  wherixr 
they  have  ever  heard  of,  or  witnessed  snj 
act  in  my  life  which  could  justify  the  im- 
putation that  I  was  callous  to  feeliogs  of 
humanity.  I  can  tell  the  lion,  proprietor, 
that  the  very  sacrifice  o^  suttee,  which  be 
so  properly  condemns,  had  much  abated 
at  the  aution  of  Baroda  at  the  period  of 
my  departure.  {Heart)  Having,  durisK 
the  period  of  my  service,  been  bODOvrn 
with  the  confidence  of  the  govemmeoti 
abroad,  and  the  approbation  of  my  honoor- 
able  masters  at  home,  I  cannot  be  induced 
to  think  that  the  hon.  proprietor  could  hsie 
been  aware  that  he  was  specifically  refer* 
ring  to  me,  when  he  made  the  remarb 
which  have  called  forth  these  observatioofc 
{Hettr,  hear  I) 

Mr.  Poynder  said,  he  bad  no  idea  of  ex- 
citing  so  much  painful  feeling  on  tbe  pirt 
of  the  hon.  Director,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly concerned  that  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  explain  before.  In  tbe  remaifc 
he  had  made,  he  certainly  had  not  the  boo. 
Director  in  his  eye.  He  believed  diat  oo 
man  deserved  a  more  high  -or  boDonfthle 
character.  (Hear/)  He  would  not  only  dis- 
tinctly exculpate  that  hon.  individual  froo 
any  imputation  of  this  sort ;  but  he  woold 
■ay  that,  with  regard  to  the  putting  dovo 
of  infanticide,  be  was  the  right  band  of 
Col.  Walker.  His  only  allusion  was  to 
another  class  of  persons,  who  bad  followed 
Col.  Walker,  and  who  were  spoken  of  by 
him,  in  his  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directon, 
as  not  having 'pursued  his  directioni  sad 
wishes.  He  really  did  not  know  who 
those  successors  were ;  but  with  respect  is 
the  hon.  Director,  if  there  were  any  nanw 
that  stood  higher  than  another,  his  we  da* 
name. 

The  Chatrman  said,  so  far  was  be  ft«n 
regretting  the  opportunity  which  be  hid 
a^yrded  to  his  hon.  friend  lo  make  the 
remarks  which  he  had  done  in  the  cloiedf 
his  speech,  that  he  would,  on  the  coaXrvj* 
much  more  have  regretted,  if  he  had  slop- 
ped trim  from  enteritig  into  that  ▼^'7^ 
ditable  explanation  whidi  he  had  offend 
to  the  court ;  and  he  wa4  sure  the  cffnt 
would  agree  witli  him  in  opinion,  consider- 
ing that  Major  Carnac  was  the  immedistt 
successor  of  Col.  Walker,  that  it  «*> 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  pass  over  sr^ 
flection  which,  in  the  absence  of  f^Pj'T*; 
tloo,  must  appear  to  have  been  intended 
for  himself. 

Col.  L,  afankope  said,  gnat  credit «« 
doe  to  the  hon.  proprietor  who  had  bnwS^ 

forwwd  this  quartion ;  but  ha  cenc««^ 

thil 


ings  of  the  people  on  the  nature  of  things 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  unfavour- 
able.    Under  all  these  circumstances,  I 
would  very  earnestly  suggest  to  this  court, 
that  this  question  be  committed  to  those 
bands  whose  competency  to  judge  of  it  haa 
been  illustrated  in  the  letter  to  the  Bengal 
Government,  read  at  our  last  meetings- 
it  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  question,  preg- 
nant with  the  most  important  consequences, 
and  in  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  you  will  leave  it  to  those 
who  have  already  testified  their  apprecia- 
tion of  its  interest  and   importance.     I 
have  now,  Sir,  to  refer  to  another  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  proprietor,  in  which 
he  has  lauded  a  distinguished  individual, 
Col.  Walker,  for  his  zeal  and  humanity 
in  checking  the  practice  of  infanticide ;  at 
the  same    time    he    has  reprobated y    in 
strong  terms,  the  successor  of  that  gal- 
lant officer  for  his  apathy  and   negligence 
to  the  same  great  object.     I  believe  that, 
fbr  worth,  for  ability,  for  pure  benevo- 
lende  and  virtue,  a  better  man  than  the 
gallant  officer  who  has  been  named  does 
not  exist  under   the  canopy  of   heaven. 
If  there  is  any  event  on  which  I  felicitate 
myself,  it  is,   that  from  boyhood   I  was 
under  that  gallant  officer's  protection,  and 
had  the  benefit  of  his  example  and  tlie 
happiness  of  his  confidence  and  affection. 
If  Sir,  I  have  had  any  prosperity  in  life, 
I  owe  it  mainly  to  Colonel  Walker.   Now 
I  think  the  hon.  propricftor  could  not  have 
paased  the    unjustifiable   censure    which 
he  has  done,  if  he  had  made  inquiry  into 
the  subjects-he    would  have  discovered 
ftom  the  papers  he  held  in  his  hand,  that 
when  Col.  Walker  formed  his  plan  for  put- 
ting down  infanticide  (and  it  was  certain- 
ly by  his  effbrts  that  the  native  chiefUina 
entered  into  engagements  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  prKtioe),  I,  as  his  assistant, 
ftrwarded  his  object  to  the  utmost  of  my 
flower.      Subsequent  to  my  predecessore 
departure  the  public  service  rendered  it 
expedient  that    the   resident   at  Baroda 
should  remain  at  his  station,  which  was 
900  miles  from  the  province  where  the 
praotice   of  infanticide  prevailed.     One 
would  however  suppose,  from  the  state- 
ment  of  the  hon.  proprietor,  that  the  Jah- 
refah  chieA  were  subject  to  our  laws,  and 
their  poeseasions  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  dominion,  but  wlwt  is  the  fact  ? 
that  they  are  independent  chiefuiins  pay^ 
ing  tribute  to  our  ally,  over  whom  we 
could  olaim  no  right  of  control  whatever. 
Neverthelesa^  if  the  hon.  proprietor  will- 
do  me  the  favour  to  go  into  the  investiga- 
tioui  he  will  find  that  the  number  of  ehit- 
dren  preserved,  under  all  the  existing  die- 
couraffing  cireumstanoes,  was  not  incon- 
siderable in  proportion  to  those  previously 
saeed  during  the  period  of  my  rwideney— 
he  will  discover,  also^  that  in  th»  only  in*. 
stanoe  ia  which  an  attempt  was  mode  to 
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that  it  was  not  fiur  for  die  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  C.  Forbes),  after  he  had  allowed  the 
hon.  mover  to  read  fifty  or  siity  pages  of 
manuscript,  to  stop  his  gallant  friend  (Ma- 
jor Carnac)  in  reading  a  feW  paragraphs. 
The  hon.  mover  had  divided  the  subject 
into  two  branches.  First,  he  described  the 
horrid  practice  of  widow-burning;  and 
secondly,  he  drew  their  attention  to  the 
means  of  preventing  it,  by  prohibitory 
measures;  or,  in  other  words,  by  force. 
With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  hon.  mover  had  painted,  in  true 
and  frightful  colours,  the  horrors  of  the 
system,  and  he  had  contended,  that  few  of 
those  victims  approved  of  being  burned 
alive;  so  far,  he  thought  his  argument 
completely  triumphant.  But  then  came 
his  prohibitory  remedy,  or  remedy  of  force  ; 
and  he  had,  on  that  point,  quoted  many 
high  authorities — those  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  of  the  judges, 
and  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
public  servants.  These  were  great  autho- 
rities, no  doubt,  but  ^he  could  quote  an 
authority  still  greater  than  those— the 
authority  of  experience.  He  contended, 
that  there  was  no  maxim  in  politics  better 
bottomed  than  this :  « that  opinions  cannot 
be  put  down  by  force ;  and  that  they  could 
alone  be  put  down  by  the  influence  of  rea- 
son." In  that  respect  he  thought  that  tiie 
government  of  British  India  had  con- 
ducted itself  most  wisely,  in  acting  on  the 
philosophical  principles  of  the  most  perfect 
and  unlimited  religious  freedom,  lliis 
was  the  proper  course  (or  that  government 
to  have  pursued.  All  experience  shewed 
the  wisdom  of  it,  and  the  folly  of  an  oppo- 
site description  of  policy.  The  prohibitory 
measures  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
recommended,  would  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  attended  with  any  immediate 
evil  consequences,  but  they  would  produce 
univenal  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos ;  and  on  the  first  occasion  of 
civil  commotion  or  war,  the  whole  Hindoo 
race  would  rise  against  the  oppressors  of 
tlieir  religious  opmion.  He  would  not 
follow  the  boo.  gentleman  in  making  a 
speech  seven  hours  long  (laughler)  in 
order  to  prove  to  the  court,  what  was  or 
ought  to  be  within  the  reads  of  the  most 
<»rdinary  understanding,  namely,  that  reli- 
l^ious  opinions  never  have,  either  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  earth, 
been  put  down  by  force  and  violence. 
Tliough  he  would  hot  go  into  the  history 
of  Kurc^,  yet  he  would  make  some  few 
observations  which  bore  on  this  point  with 
respect  to  what  had  taken  place  in  Hin- 
doostan.  The  object  of  all  the  Maho- 
niedan  and  European  conquerors  and 
legislators  had  been,  to  promote  the  pure 
worship  of  God,  to  prevent  the  burning  of 
widows,  the  drowning  of  lick  men,  the 
destroying  of  childffn,  and  the  worship  of 
30,000,000  of  gods,  whom  the  Hindoos 


were  known  to  adore.  And  what  had 
been  the  result  of  their  exertions  ?  Why, 
the  native  mind  was  provoked  and  excited ; 
perpetual  wan  had  followed;  and,  worse 
than  all,  what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  told 
them  in  his  seven  hours*  speech  had  hap« 
pened,  the  obnoxious  practices  had  in* 
creased.  That  enlightened  ruler,  Mah- 
moud,  had  tried,  by  force  of  arms,  to  put 
down  this  monstrous  practice  of  suttee, 
and  to  introduce  a  new  religion.  And 
what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  widow.burn- 
ing  flourished  more  than  ever.  Auruns- 
lebe  tried  the  same  plan^  and,  on  his 
death-bed,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  had  th^ 
wisdom  to  acknowledge  the  folly  of  his 
conduct.  To  come  to  a  more  recent  pe« 
riod.  What  had  Tippoo  Sultan  done? 
He  strove  to  suppress  that  horrid  burning 
of  widows ;  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
Hindoo  worship ;  he  made  slaves  of  the 
people,  and  had  them  circumcised  ;  he 
threw  down  the  Hindoo  temples,  leaving 
only  four  standing;  he  made  them  eat 
beef  broth,  and  did  a  hundred  other  things 
hateful  to  the  Hindoos.  And  what,  after 
all,  was  the  result  ?  Why,  the  practice  of 
immolating  widows  contiuued  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish.  Now,  let  them 
look  to  the  European  governments.  The 
Portuguese  had  set  up  the  inquisition  at 
Goa,  and  by  their  intolerance  maddened, 
instead  of  converting,  the  people  from  their 
idolatry.  By  their  barbarous  persecutions 
they  drove  the  Syrian  Christians  into  the 
mountains,  and  destroyed  their  books. 
Again,  what  was  the  result  of  all  these 
violent  proceedings?  Why,  that  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  to  them  in 
his  seven  hours*  speech,  {laughUr)  the 
practices  which  were  thus  attempted  to  be 
removed  were  strengthened,  not  discou- 
raged. They  all  knew  the  excellent  cba. 
racterand  pure  intentions  of  the  missioi^ 
aries ;  their  object  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  (  they  also  would  pul 
down  these  sacrifices.  What  was  the  re*- 
sult  here?  What  good  had  they  effected  ? 
What  conversions  had  taken  place  ?  When 
had  the  suttees  been  abandoned  ?  There- 
suit  was  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  other 
cases :  their  efforts  had  failed.  He  qrake 
of  the  missionaries  with  great  respect ;  for 
he  sincerely  believed  they  were  the  very 
best  men  that  left  this  country ;  but  still 
he  said  thenr  efforts  had  -produced  no  Ik. 
vourablo  result  whatever.  A  Danish  mis- 
sionary, 100  years  ago,  had  stated,  that 
the  only  way  to  put  down  this  gross  ido^ 
latry,  and  to  remove  these  mooatrous  prac- 
tices, was  through  the  medium  of  educir 
tion  (as  recommended  by  the  hon.  JXnO' 
tor  who  spoke  last),  and  by  means  of  a 
free  press.  These  were  the  words  of  that 
missionary  :^**  llie  press  being  set  up^ 
has  proved  so  favourable  to  our  design, 
tlmt  we  may  thank  God  for  this  hopeftil 
benefaction.**     The  boo.  aentlemaD  had 

talked 
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ittUon.  or  to  couTcrt  the  nstivei  to  Chiirtiadtr. 
the  govemxnent  of  British  India  hat.M  dl  timet 
act^  upon  the  philosophical  priiidpl«  of  unli- 
mited toleratSoo,  and  haa  thereoy  securtd  Uie  gooA 
will  of  ilft  suUects. 

/'  That  theml^uinan  custom  9f  burning  Hmdoo 
widows  cannot  be  prevented  by  prohibitory  edidi, 
Ueat»hf  force,  wlthoot  exdtuig  the  disoootent  of 
Qiillioos,  and,  soon  or  late,  prov<Aing  ^^^^S^. 
wars,  and  ultimately  inereasmg  these  frightful 
■arrlfices;  and 

**  That  the  only  safe  meamof  promotisc smoog 
the  HuidooB  the  pure  wonhip  of  God,  and  of  pR- 
venting  the  burning  of  widows,  the  crushing  of 
victims  at  Jumraaut,  and  the  diowniiia  of  mi 
persons  in  the  Ganges,  dec  &c..  is  to  befoupd  n 
virtuous  education  and  free  discuvion,  as  pne- 
tfaed  under  the  admlnistiatkm  of  the  MaiqocBsof 
Hastiqgs." 

Gen.  Thomion  rose  to  second  tbe  amend 
ment.  He  entirely  concurred  in  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  it,  and  felt  great  pleasure  in 
giving  it  his  entire  concurrence.  Wth 
respect  to  the  speeefa  of  the  bon.  and 
learned  mover  of  the  original  motion,  it 
was  enough  to  fill  a  huge  volame;  \nM 
he  thought  there  would  have  been  no  end 
of  it,  and  that  the  learned  gentleman  would 
have  gone  on  for  a  month ;  luckily,  how- 
ever, he  had  concluded  at  la<«t,  aAer  tie* 
passing  on  their  attention  only  for  sefw 
hours.  Yet  to  what  had  his  lengthened 
arguments  and  voluminous  docunients 
tended?  To  prove  that  which  nobody 
doubted ;  namely,  that  the  practice  of 
suttee  was  barbarous  and  cruel,  sod  that 
the  sooner  it  was  put  an  end  to  tbe  better. 
Upon  that  principle  they  all  agreed,  «nd 
the  long  time  which  the  learned  gcntleflM" 
took  to  establish  it,  was  all  spent  in  a  worl 
of  supererogation.— (fi'iear,  hear!)  Tl» 
question  before  the  court  was  not  wbetbff 
this  practice  should  be  abolished,  but 
whether  the  mode  in  which  it  was  sou|^ 
to  abolish  it  might  not  be  prodiicdve  of 
greater  evil  than  the  mischief  itsdf ;  *^ 
ther  thus  pushing  on  the  directors  to  H* 
adoption  of  any  hasty  measures,  migbtoot 
be  calculated  to  produce  very  serioos  con- 
sequences in  India,  llie  practice  of 
suttee  wto  bouud  up  with  the  sfftmg  I"^ 
judices  of  the  natives.  It  was  not  ■■ 
enjoined  act  of  their  religion,  but  tbe 
result  of  a  prejudice  arising  from  s  o^ 
taken  construction  of  their  religion,** 
being  founded  in  prejudice,  it  would  b« 
therefore  more  difficult  to  ofcrpjoft 
Even  the  Christian  religion  had  «ift«* 
much  from  the  introduction  of  prej|f^'^ 
And  unfortunately  there  was  very  littl*" 
it  existing  without  them ;  and  unforta- 
nately  it  was  found,  that  there  were  mt^ 
whb  adhered  more  firmly  to  tbe  pnjudice 
tiian  to  the  religion  itself.  TT»e  P»»^ 
of  suttee,  as  he  had  observed,  was  onj 
permitted  by  the  Hindoo  religion ;  w» 
still  he  conceived  that  any  attempt  to  IJ* 
it  down  by  force  would  be  '^^^^ 
incalculable  mischief,  and  would  risk  «* 
overthrow  of  our  authority  in  Ind»-  J*" 
deed,  in  looking  to  the  speech  of  the  W*- 
and  learned  niover,  he  was  "^^J*^ 
prised   that   such    arguments  '^^r^ 


talked  of  the  influence  of  reason.    Reason, 
no   doubt,  was  paramount  over  informed 
and  cultivated  minds ;  but  where  the  mind 
was  sunk  in    idolatry  and  bigotry,  what 
influence  could  reason   assume  over  it? 
"Would  not  obstinacy,  and  a  hatred  of  in. 
novation,  be  the  leading  feelings  in  minds 
of  this  description  ?     Could  they  expect 
reason  in  men  who  worshipped  30,003,000 
of  gods ;  whose  religion  tolerated  1 ,000,000 
of  fakirs,  or  begging  priests  ;  whose  brah- 
mins did  not  allow  their  flocks  to  read  any 
book  contrary  to  their  tenets;    who  de- 
stroyed children,  drowned  their  sick,  and 
burned  their  widows ;  did  they  expect  rea- 
son amongst  such  people  as  these  ?     The 
remedy  was  a  clear  and  plain  one,  namely, 
the  extension  of  education,  and  the  esta- 
blishment  of  a  free  press.     The  heathen 
religion,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  told 
them,  was  put  down  by  these  means;  and 
the  Hindoo  religion  would  sink  before  the 
same  power,  but  it  could  be  got  rid  of  in 
no  other  manner.     The  superstitionists  of 
different  religions  are  not  very  unlike  each 
other.     Look  to  the  idolatrous  Christians 
when  they  came  to  Calicut.     They  bowed 
down  to  idols  there,  thinking  they  were 
the  same  idols  which  they  had  left  in  Por- 
tugal.    The  fakire  forbade  the  reading  of 
the  sacred  books  at  all.     And  be  thought 
the  auto-da-fS  of  the  Inquisition  was  quite 
as  bad,  ancf,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  worse 
than  the  burning  of  these  widows  ;  for  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  told  them  that,  how- 
ever abominable  those  doings  were,  yet, 
in  the  minds  of  the  women  who  performed 
those  sacrifices,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
their  conduct  proceeded  from  a  high  and 
excellent  feeling  of  virtue,  according  to 
their  misconception.     The  vices  of  popery, 
the  restoration  of  learning,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of   a  free  press,    had   beaten 
down  tbe  Christian  superstition ;  and  the 
Hindoo  religion,  which  had  become  cor- 
rupt (though  in  its  origin   few  religions 
were  mor6  purej,  would  fall  before  the 
same  powerful  engine.   If  the  same  means 
were  resorted  to,   they  would  produce  the 
same  effect  in  British  India  as  they  had 
'produced  in   Europe.     But,  if  they  had 
recourse  to  force,  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing this  object,  the  result  would  be  that 
universal  discontent  would  fill  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  and,  on  tbe  first  favourable 
occasion,  they  would  rise  up  against  the 
-British  power.     The  consequence  would" 
be,  the  continuation  of  those  bloody  ware 
which  had  desolated  the  Eastern  world, 
And  not  only  the  continuation,  but  the 
increase   of  this  practice.     Under   these 
circuinstances,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
under  the  influence  of  reason,  and  not  of 
passion,   he  called  on  him  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  and  to  support  the  following 
amendment  :*- 

*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  though 
little  has  been  doDt  to  reform  the  Hhidoo  super- 
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dOiicludcd  hf  Miob  «  motion.  Tliatino- 
tSoii  callad  on  tbe  court  to  do  what  they 
Imd  almdy  done*  Tbe  Court  of  Direc- 
ton  liad  ftlraady  taken  those  steps  which 
b«  now  derii«d.^^rar,  hear  f)  Hie 
learned  gentleman  bad  disarowed  any 
wish  for  the  adoption  of  any  violent 
means :  wliat  was  it  tlien  which  he  sought 
to  prove  by  his  long  oration  ?  did  he 
believe  tluU  all  those  great  men,  whose 
services  had  been  so  valuable  in  India, 
were  indifibrent  on  this  important  sub- 
ject? Why  did  not  the  learned  gentle- 
man give  credit  for  humanity,  for  an 
anxious  desire  to  put  this  custom  down, 
to  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Comwallis,  to 
Sir  George  Barlow,  to  Lord  Minto,  to  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings?  Why  should  he 
suppose  that  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
had  not  as  much  of  the  milk  cf  human 
kindness  in  him  as  the  learned  gentleman 
himself?  He  believed  that  all  who  knew 
that  nobleLord  would  readily  admit  that  he 
possessed  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever  warmed  a 
human  breast,  and  that  he  would  not  bate 
hesitated  to  adopt  any  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  this  barbarous  practice,  if  he 
saw  that  those  measures  were  practicable, 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
pany's power  in  India.  If  he  had  not 
taken  any  active  measures,  the  inference 
waa  natural,  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  had  led  him  to  believe  that  any 
««ry  active  measures  of  interference  with 
Ibis  practice  could  not  be  adopted  with 
aafety.  Why  should  the  learned  gentle* 
•Mm  have  assumed  that  Lord  Amherst  was 
not  disposed  to  put  down  this  practice? 
From  every  thing  he  (Oen.  Thornton)  had 
learned  of  his  Lordship,  he  believed  him 
•o  be  a  man  of  great  humanity  and  kind- 
ticas;  and  if  he  had  not  interfered,  he 
tfiougbt  it  must  have  been  because  he  felt 
folly  convinced  of  the  danger  of  such  in- 
terlerencew  An  interference  of  this  kind 
would,  in  his  (Gctu  Thornton's)  opinion, 
ke  attended  with  considerable  risk.  Force 
would  never  put  it  down.  On  this  sub- 
iact  he  had  listened  with  attention  to  what 
bad  fallen  from  the  ban.  director  (Mijor 
Camae),  and  he  entirely  concurred  with 
bim.  To  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Poyndcr),  who  had  no  acquaintance  with 
India  save  In  theory,  nothing  appeared 
Bkore  easy  than  the  abolition  of  this  prac- 
tice. But  to  those  great  and  distinguished 
man  whom  ha  (General  Thornton)  had 
named,  and  who  were  well  and  practically 
■equalnted  with  India,  nothing  appeared 
mora  dificnlt.  They  were  well  aware  of 
tbe  dangen  and  diflkulties  of  such  an  nn- 
devtaking,  and  they  wisely  refrained  from 
mi  attempt  which  might  have  soeh  mis- 
aUevona  conaaqueneee.  He  would  repeat, 
that  the  abolitkm  of  auttee  must  be  the 
tasult  of  general  dissemination  of  the 
benefits  of  education,  and  the  influence  of 
bnpniivBd  moral  habits^  The  means  al- 
Jikimk  Jvum.  Vbt.  XXIII.  No.  1S7. 


ready  adopted  by  the  court  tended  very 
strongly  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  ever  be  abo* 
Ibhed ;  the  amendment  put  tbe  question 
in  its  true  light,  and  on  these  grounds  it 
should  have  bis  support.    {Hear,  hear  t) 

Capt.  Matfieid  and  tb^  Chairman  rose  at 
the  same  moment  to  address  the  courts  but 
the  former  gave  way ;  and 

The  Chairman  proceeded.  He  wu  anx- 
ious at  this  period  to  address  a  fevr  words 
to  the  court  •  and  their  chief  reoommen^ 
dation  would  be,  that  they  sliould  be  very 
short,  and  perhaps  might  tend  much  to 
shorten  the  discussion.  In  the  Urst  place 
he  begged  to  observe*  that  the  motion  of 
the  learned  gentleman  was  altogetlier  un- 
necessary, as  it  only  called  on  the  court 
to  do  tiiat  which  they  had  already  done^ 
and  were  doing.  If  the  learned  gentle- 
man bad  introduced  his  motion  in  a  true 
spirit  of  prudent  conciliation,  it  would 
have  proved  far  from  unacceptable.  {Hear, 
hear/)  But  the  learned  gentleman  bad 
gone  much  beyond  his  own  motion  ;  and 
he  fthe  Chairman)  must  say,  that  light  and 
darkness  were  not  more  different  than  the 
motion  of  the  learned  sentleman  and  the 
speech  which  advocated  it  {Hear^  heart), 
fbr  if  he  contended  for  any  things  it  waa. 
for  the  principle  of  putting  down  tbe 
practice  of  suttee  by  authority.  He  there* 
fore  found  himself  in  the  unusual  situation 
of  having  to  argue  against  the  learned 
gentleman's  8p«>ech,  while  he^  bad  but  little 
objection  to  his  motion  ;  a  situation  by 
which  he  was  placed  in  no  sliebt  difll- 
oulty.  The  learned  proprietor  had  quoted 
authorities  out  of  number  of  those  who 
were  favourable  to  putting  down  the  prac- 
tice by  force.  Now,  if  he  were  disposed 
to  indulge  himself,  or  rather  to  punish 
the  court,  by  making  a  speech  as  long  aa 
that  of  the  learned  gentleman,  he  conld 
quote  as  large  a  number  of  authoritiee 
which  went  directly  the  other  way.  (Hear, 
heart)  The  learned  gentleman  had  only 
quoted  those  which  were  favourable  to  bia 
view  £^  the  case ;  but  as  he  (the  Chair- 
man) did  not  wish  to  waste  tbe  time  of  the 
court  by  reading  in  detail  the  opinions  of 
those  who  took  the  same  view  of  it  that 
he  did,  he  should  refrain  from  quoting 
those  ot  the  many  eminent  men  conne^ed 
with  the  Indian  government,  who  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  all  attempts 
to  put  down  the  practice  of  suttee  by  force 
were  not  only  inesprdient,  but,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dangeroiiv.  If  this  were  not 
so,  why  had  not  tlie  honourable  indivi- 
duals, whom  the  learned  gentleman  had  se 
often  quoted,  some  of  whom,  be  It  ob« 
served,  held  the  supreme  authority,  and 
whose  sound  judgment  and  great  humanity 
no  one  ever  could  or  did  doubt ;  why,  he 
asked,  with  the  dispoahion  ascribed  to 
them  ij^  pottins  an  end  to  this  practlee, 
bad  they  not  a&pted  some  active  uimmiaa 
4  Z  for 
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for  iu  ftbolitioD.    It  wm  certain  tbcy  bad 
not ;  the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn,  then, 
from  that  fact  was,  that  thej  bad  never  con* 
eidered  the  attempt  as  one  which  could  be 
made  with  safety.    The  learned  gentle- 
man bad  alluded  to  a  paper  written  by 
Mr.  Hudlestone  on  this  subject,  in  whid 
tbet  gentleman  spoke  of  &  eipediency 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice.    Now 
it  should  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Hudle- 
stone bad  been  a  member  of  the  goTem- 
ment  in  India ;  but  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  employment  he    (the  Chairman) 
nesrer  heard  of  his  haTing  adopted  any 
measure  for  obtaining  that  object.     He, 
Chersfore^  with  every  rsspect  for  that  gen. 
tleman's  opinion,  must  refuse  his  belief  in 
the  prudence  of  measures  only  rscomroend- 
ed  by  him  when  his  own  responsibility  had 
ceased.     Nor  did  be  think  that,  having 
omitted  to  act  while  he  himself  was  re* 
sponsible,  his  subsequently  formed  opinions 
^ould  be  considered  sufficient  to  throw  the 
load  upon  their  shoulders.  Tlie  learned  gent, 
bad  dwelt  much  upon  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
esisted  in  the  Court  of  Directors  on  this 
Buligect.    Now  he  begged  to  say,  that  there 
were  only  two  whose  opinions  at  all  ap* 
preached  near  to  those  of  the  learned  pro- 
prietor ;  but  as  those  two  gentlemen  were 
now  no  longer  in  the  direction,  he  could 
slate  that  the  Court  of    Directors   were 
ttHanimous  in    their  opinions,    and   that 
there  coatd  not  be  found  one  amongst 
them  who  would  advocate  what  the  learned 
proprietor  had  recommended,  not  in  his 
motion,  but  in  his  speech.   (Hear,  hear  /) 
In  anticipating  the  objections  which  might 
be  made  to  bis  motion,  the  learned  gen- 
tleman had  remarked,  that  if  some  im- 
mediate  measures  were  not  adopted  to  put 
down  the  practice,  he  supposed  they  must 
wait  for  its  abolition  until  the  general  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  in  India.  Now, 
Mxious  as  he   (the  Chainnan)  was  that 
these  barbarous  sacrifices  should  be  dis- 
eontinued,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
to  rest  his  hopes  on  their  extinction  until 
then  ;  for  he  thought  that  that  event  was 
Infinitely  more  distant  than  the  hon.  pro-. 
prietor  would  be  willing  to  believe:  his 
own  opinion  was,  that  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  India  was  as  hope- 
less a  case  as  had  been  ever  meditated, 
{HeoTy  hear/)     If  ever  the  practice  should 
be  discontinued,  it  could  be  effected  only  by 
the  difi\ision  of  education  and  knowledge 
in  that  country,  and  to  that  point  the  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  body  had  been  Ions, 
nnd  he  should  hope  not  *  ineffectually  di- 
meted.    {Heart  hear!)      He  held  in  his 
iBuid .  an  account  of  a  series  of  institu- 
tions which  had  been  established  in  dif- 
iSKTent   parU   of    India,    all    of    whidi 
had  -  fimr  their   object  the    diffusion    of 
knowledge  amongst  the  natives,  and  the 
iu»prov«ff)eDt    of  their    moral    conduct. 


These    institutions,    numerous  as  ^ 
were^  evinced  the  sincere  dears  of  lbs. 
Court  of  Directors    and   of   the  loed 
goremment  to  promote  those  impoMsnt 
objects,  ^nd  he  could  state  that  ths  iuibimI 
expense  now  incurred  in  ttie  prosscirtieB  sf 
the  me«ns  which  the  Company  had  adoplsd 
for  the  improvement  of  their  native  Mib. 
jects,  did  not  amount  to  less  tbaa  four  Isoi 
of  rupees.     {Hear^   hear!)    To  this  bs 
mi^  add,  and  he  begged  in  the  moit  ei* 
plidt  manner  to  state,  that  the  Coert  of 
Directors  were  collectively  and  individtisllj 
as  anxious  as  the  hon.  proprietor,  or  ai  siqr 
oUier  man  or  description  of  men  could  b^ 
to  forward  the  objects  which  his  (Mr.  P<^- 
der*8)  motion  had  in  view,    llie  only  dif« 
fierence  between  them  and  the  hon.  proprit- 
tor  was,  as  to  the  mode  by  which  thst  cod 
could  best  be  obtained.    And  on  this  poiot 
he  would  contend  that  the  prudent  and  cm- 
tious  manner  in  which  the  Coort  of  Direc- 
tors bad  proceeded  might  be  seen  in  ths 
instructioos  sent  out  by  tbem  to  the  locsl 
government,  which  had  been  resd  to  tbe 
court  the  other  day.     Another  letter  which 
had  been  also  read,  proved  that  tbe  jui^ 
views  of  the  government  abroad,  opoo  ibis 
subject,  were  quite  in  unison  with  tbe  feel- 
ings of  the  directors  at  home.  He  esroody 
wished,  therefore,  that  the  coort  would  coos 
to  the  determination  of  leaving  the  oies^ 
sures  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  tbi> 
object  to  the  prudence  of  the  executiis 
body,  pledging  himself  that  there  wss  do 
party,  or  individual,  in  that  court  wbo  felt 
more  deeply  the  propriety,  or  was  oflf* 
anxious  for  the  success  of  thoBenictfiirc^ 
which  might  ultimately,  but  safelyi  ^ 
an  end  to  a  practice  so  barbarous  sad  10 
disgraceful  to  any  government  by  which  it 
might  be  encouraged ;  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  there  was  start 
difference  between  the  acts  of  a  govers- 
ment  which  encouraged,   and  those  whidi 
only  permitted  an  abuse.     {Hear,  heeti) 
This  question  could  not  be  considered  ssoss 
solely  of  humanity,  oa  tlie  boo.  proflriettf 
had  declared ;  it  should  be  recollected  dirt 
it  was  also  one  of  policy  and  safety.    Ht 
did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  sttesDjit 
to  put  down  the  practice  by  force  woe^ 
produce  a  genersl  or  an  immediate  iaM^ 
rsction :    but  when  he  recoUccted  vhit 
happened  at  Vellore»  he  thought  that  a  vcvy 
useful  lesson  might  be  deriv^  as  applK** 
ble  to  the  present  case.    He  was  quite  soa* 
vinced  that  the  mutiny  at  that  places  tboogb 
ascribed  to  an  attempted  alteration  in  the 
dress  of  the  sepoys,    had  no  more  to  do 
with  that  fact  than  any  other  circumrtaoce 
however  remote ;  but  when  the  desoeodsstt 
of  Tippoo  wished  to  raise  an  insuirectw* 
in  the  fortress,  the  Mahometsns  made  imb 
of  the  alteration  in  the  drsss  of  the  sepg^ 
as  a  means  of  seducing  them  to  ^f^ 
Now  he  thought  that  something  0"^ 
might  happen  in  the  case  of  saHes  if .n 
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were  put  down  by  legislatfve  enactment; 
n0   insurrection  would  probably  be  the 
immediate  consequence-^yet  he  had   no 
doubt  whatever^  that  the  first  moment  any 
other  cause  of  discontent  occurred,   that 
circumstance  of  interference    with  tlieir 
nrligious  habifa  and  prejudices  would  be 
anxiously  seised  by  the  Brahmins*   who 
would  strongly  advert  to  the  abolition  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  natives  to  revolt; 
and  tlie  court  in  sanctioning  such  a  course 
as  that  now  proposed,  would  afford  a  plan- 
s»ble  ground  for  the  insurrection.     It  was 
on  th^  grounds  that  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  express  his  dissent,  not  indeed  from  the 
learned  gentleman's  motion,  for  that,  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  but  from  the  prin- 
ciples maintained-  in  the  speech  by   which 
be  had  introduced  it.  To  the  motion  itself, 
he  repeated,  he  had  n»  objection  ;  but  he 
was  in  this  difficult  situation,  that  be  could 
not  give  his  assent  to  it,  without  appearine 
to  sanction' the  speeches  of  the  two  learned 
supporters  of  the  motion,  in  which  other 
and  more  coercive  means  than  those  pro- 
fessed  in  the  motion  were  pointed  out. 
Judging*  from  those  speeches,  he  was  con- 
vinoBd  that  something  very  different  from 
the  moderation  conveyed  by  the  motion 
was  intended.     Now  to  tiuit  something, 
which    was    adverted    to  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  make  him   understand  that 
the   use  of   force   was   contemplated  as 
a  means  of  abolishing  suttee,  he  most  de- 
cidedly objected.     If  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  him,  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  moved  an  amendment,  which  would 
put  the  question  on   its  safest  and  best 
ground,  by  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  of   Directors.     This 
amendment  (if  the  amendment  of  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  had  not  stood  in  the  way) 
would  also  go  to  convince  the  proprietorv 
€}f  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  obtain  the  object  which  tlie  learned 
proprietor  bad  in  view.     However,  if  he 
now  moved  this,  it  would  be  by  way  of 
amendment  on  amendment,  and  that  would 
be  an  inconvenient,    if  not  an  irregular' 
course. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
gallant  Colonel  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, in  order  to  make  way  for  that  of  the 
bon.  Chairman,  as  the.  object  of  both  was 
tlie  same. 

Col.  Stanhope.-^**  I  must'  first  hear  it 
read." 

The  Chmrman  then  read  the  following 
amendment : 

"  That  whibt  the  oowrt  deeply  deplores  the  ex- 
Irtcnee  of  sattasi  and  other  rites  involving  the 
na\ace  of  human  lift  in  indie,  it  reposes  the 
AiUeit  coniidsnce  in  the  enxlous  disposition  of  the 
locsl  governments,  to  give  aflbct  to  the  faisliuctkiH 
of  tlie  Court  of  Dliecton,  by  sdopting  ftom  time 
to  thAe  socb  messores  as  may  be  deemed  immsij 
tdfw&eetoMBj  and ialUy aecompUshln^  the  abdU- 
tfton  of  thoM  piac^icss; 


**  That  this  ooert  flmily  rcUes  on  the 

salidtude  of  the  Court  of  Dliecton  to  follow  up 
so  desirable  an  object,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
fieeUnfi  and  prfjjudlces  of  the  natirei  of  Indial** 

Col.  Stanhope  observed,  that  having  heard 
the  amendment  read,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  be  concurred  In  every  word 
of  it ;  and  as  it  might  facilitate  the  object 
which  he,  in  common  with  the  Court  of 
Directors,  had  in  view,  he  would  with  the 
leave  of  the  court,  very  willingly  withdraw 
his  motion.     (Hear,  hear  I) 

General  Thornton  expreued  his  approval 
of  the  Chairman's  amendment,  .and  gave 
his  assent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  CItairman  thanked  the  gjsllani  offi- 
cer (Col.  Stanhope)  for  his  courtesy  on  this- 
occasion. 

The  original  motion  and  amendment 
were  now  put  from  the  chair. 

Mr.  Weeding  observed  that  in  supporting 
the  original  motion,  he  begsed  to  assure 
the  court  that  it  did  not  arae  from  an^ 
want  of  confidence  on  his  part  in  their  ex« 
ecutive  body :  for  if  the  motion  had  noi 
left  to  the  Court  of  Directora  the  full  dis" 
cretion  of  devising  the  best  means  for 
putting  an  end  to  practices  which  all  of 
them  condemned,  he  should  not  hare  (leen 
found  one  of  the  supporters  of  it.  To  tole*' 
rate,  however,  such  practices  by  the  modtf 
now  adopted  in  India,  was  to  encourage 
them  ;  and  after  perusing  the  dofmimeiite 
before  the  court,  he  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  letter  of  the  Bengal  govenu 
ment  of  the  3d  of  December  18*i4,  did  not 
appear  to  breathe  the  same  spirit  on  the 
subject  as  the  court's  letter  of  the  17th  of 
June  1823,  to  which  it  profeseed  to  be  an 
answer.  In  the  pursuit  of  bis  argument 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  detain  the  court 
by  any  lengthened  discussion  on  the  reli- 
gious customs  of  the  Hindoos,  and  on.  the 
many^  absurd  and  vicious  practices  whidi 
prevailed  among  them.  Hb  purpose  wotild 
be  to  come  immediately  to  the  eut^iact 
before  the  court— to  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  human  saaificea  were 
DOW  permitted  in  India,  and  whether.it 
were  expedient  or  not  to  interfere  for  tlieir 
prevention. 

The  forms  under  which  those  saciificat 
appeared  were  principally  threefold— the 
exposure  and  destruction  of  female  infanta ; 
the  expoaure  and  destruction  of  the  sick 
and  aged ;  and  the  immolation  of  Hindoo 
widows  for  they  were  not  always  burned  ;— 
they  were  sometimes  buried  alive.  Infan- 
ticide, and  the  destruction  of  the  old  and 
infirm,  being  deemed  crimes,  and  punished 
as  such,  were  paints  on  wluch  be  should 
not  trouble  the  court.  He  should  prin- 
cipally ctfUsider  the  Mcrifice  of  Rincbd 
widows,  because  this  practice  was^  under 
certain  circumstances,  openly  and  nndia- 

fuisedly  tolerated  and  sanctioned  by.  the 
yittsh  govimoMnt  in  India.    It  was  uoi- 
*  Z  a  *  versally 
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▼eiwlly  adnittliBd  that  the  reliffioii  of  th6 
Hindoos  did  not  enjoin  any  suSi  practice ;  ' 
their  religious  books,  or  shasters  as  they 
were  callM,  did  not  command  the  ceremony 
they  only  permitted  it.  It  was  said,  bow- 
erer,  that  custom  had  sanctioned  it,  and 
it  was  alleged,  that  to  interfere  with  this 
custom  would  create  disaffection. to  their 
goremment  in  India.  Now  in  order  to 
consider  the  extent  of  the  danger,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
extent  of  the  practice.  That  it  was  a  cus- 
tom which  had  taken  deep  root  among  the 
natiTesof  India  generslly,  he  begged  leave 
to  deny,  and  for  proof  of  this  he  appealed 
to  the  experience  of  persons  best  acquainted 
with  India,  and  more  especially  to  the 
papers  before  the  court,  which  shewed,  on 
the  authority  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  <bat  the  practice  might  be  abolished 
not  only  without  danger,  but  without 
difficulty.  (Sear,  hear  /)  He  should  pro- 
ceed to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
Ihots  flist,  and  then  be  should  be  able  to 
feaaoo  with  more  satisAiction  and  better 
effect  as  to  the  alleged  and  anticipated  dan- 
ger. In  this  examination  they  were  much 
assisted  by  the  returns  which  had  been 
made  to  Parliament  from  Bengal,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  of  the  number  of 
women  that  were  burned  from  the  year 
1819  to  1828  inclusive.  In  the  provinces 
suhgect  to  the  Bengal  government,  the 
aMV^e  number  yearly  was  6 IS.  From 
Madraa  the  return  was  for  three  years  only, 
the  average  of  which  was  sixty-one  yearly. 
Fsom  Bombay,  the  average  number  for  the 
Awt  yean  ending  in  1823,  was  forty-nine 
yearly.  Now  it  would  be  admitted,  he 
thought,  by  the  court,  that  this  number  of 
in  territories  which  con- 


•uch 

tained  so  many  millions  of  people,  and 
principally  Hindoos,  was  so  small,  that  it 
oottld  'Uot  be  considered  aa  a  custom  of  the 
country.  It  was  rather  itn  exception  than 
axule  $  it  waa  a  proof  rather  of  the  india- 
position  than  of  the  attadiment  of  the 
people,  and  afforded  reason  to  believe  that, 
in  tiM  opinion  of  the  laige  majority  of  the 
people  of  India,  it  was  a  practice  lor  which 
they  had  no  predilection,  which  was  ab- 
horrent to  their  social  nature,  and  would 
be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
obeerance.  If  he  were  to  stop  here, 
uader  this  view  of  the  case  even,  it  might 
be  permitted' to  him  to  inquire  where  the 
danger,  could  be  of  interfSering  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  practice.  The  mass 
oftho  people  were  against  it.  What  had 
they  to  apprehend  from  the  disaficction  of 
a  few,  supposing,  which  he  did  not  believe, 
tiwt  it  would  follow,  when  the  people  at 
largr  ware  in  their  favour.  He  mi^ 
be  asked,  perhaps,  for  the  proof  of  this  ? 
Ha  answered,  that  it  waa  a  natural 
and  necessary  inference  from  the  inAieu 
-qfuency  of  the  practice,  and  he  shouldL 
presently  state  to  them  other  reaeoiu  why 


it  waa  more  thani  pnftable  that  ia  per*. 
mitting  the  practice,  they  were  olfaiding, 
egregiously  offending,  the  menl  sod  socnl 
feding  of  the  people  of  India.  In  far- 
tberanoe  of  his  argument  he  woaM  sik, 
had  the  practice  of  acting  in  other  imtsnccs 
contrary  to  the  religious  erbed  of  ths' 
Hindoos  been  attended  with  any  injuriotti 
consequences?  Most  gentlemen  knew 
that  the  cow  was  an  animal  held  ia  greet 
reverence  by  the  Hindoos,  and  in  their 
shasters,  or  religious  scriptures,  the  life  of 
a  cow  was  deemed  of  much  greater  oooie* 
quence  than  the  life  of  a  Sudra,  and  in  ioids 
paru  of  the  shasten  it  waa  reckoned  cqusl 
to  that  of  a  Brahmin.  It  was  ordaiacd, 
also,  that  all  penances  might  beoommiiMd 
on  the  payment  of  cows  or  money.  Tkni 
for  kUIing  a  Chshytria  (or  Hindoo  of  tfas 
second  caste)  forty-live  cows  and  as  msny 
calres  must  be  paid,  or  135  kabaos  of 
cowries.  For  murdering  a  Sudrs  (or 
Hindoo  of  the  lower  caste)  twelve  com  or 
thirty-six  kahans  of  cowries.  Nov  be 
he  would  ask,  did  the  British  goveramcBt 
allow  this  conunutaUon  of  the  penalty  rf 
crime  in  India,  where  British  swsy  pre- 
vailed? Did  they  not  punish  widi  dcstk 
the  murderer,  whether  Hindoo  or  Euro- 
pean, and  had  th^y  ever  been  afnod  of 
exciting  inaurreciion  or  tumult  by  ^ 
justice  of  such  a  punishment?  If  tfaea 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  convict  aod  to 
punish  with  a  severity,  which  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoo  would  mitigate  and  dis- 
allow the  murderer  of  another,  why  did  tivy 
hesitate  to  prevent  the  commission  of  self- 
murder  ?  In  the  one  instance  a  li^,^ 
taken  away  by  the  constituted  autboritiei 
of  the  state,  as  a  duo  penance  for  the  do- 
tniction  of  a  fellow  creature,  without  bed- 
tation,  -and  without  fear  of  the  cooie> 
quencea ;  while  on  the  other  a  ^luctsacs 
was  manifested  to  «ave,  by  interference^  tbe 
life  of  a  fellow  creature,  aa  if  a  preveotiie 
measure  were  not  (Iw  less  obnoxious  thsa 
an  aggressive  one— as  if  to  prevent  wtn 
not  much  easier  than  to  punish.  A  rdae*. 
tanoe  waa  manifested  to  save  by  interfe- 
rence the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  tbi 
sacrifice  of  which,  by  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual, was  alike  repugnant  to  the  dictstcs 
of  nature  and  to  the  well-being  of  80ciet|[« 
There  was  no  Instance  in  which  the  ded* 
sions  of  the  Indian  courts  in  inflicting 
capital  punishments  had  created  distur- 
bance, or  called  forth  any  opposition  from 
the  natives.  If  they  disregarded,  then,  the 
customs  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos  ia 
points  of  such  importance,  not  Only  without 
fear  but  with  good  eAct,  vriiat  dsogtf 
could  arise  from  the  measure  now  pro- 

Sosed,  which  went  to  save  instead  of  to 
estroy,  to  prevent  instead  of  to  jwnish 
crim^  ( iS&or,  hear  /)  It  was  c«n«"*JJ[ 
observe  me  nature  of  the  opjpositiion  wbin 
hud  been  made  on  this  ooo«««b,  I^  tvoor 

three  hon.  proprietors^  and  pti^cdarij  ky 

tlist 
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one  hon.  and  gallant  gentlenuiny  who  bad 
warmly  supported  on  other  ocraaiona.  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  India.  Tbdr  pria. 
cipal  objection  was,  that  the  mover  of  the 
proposition  bad  taken  seven  hours  in  re- 
cording bis  facts  and  delivering  bis  sent!, 
ments.  To  the  liberty  of  speech,  then,  it 
seemed,  they  bad  a  strong  objection,  while 
they  would  scatter  with  indiiTerence  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  from  tlie  mountains  of 
Thibet  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Irawaddy.  He  (Mr.  Weed- 
ing) envied  not  the  head  or  the  heart  of 
that  man  whose  sensibility  could  not  have 
been  moved,  and  whose  understanding 
could  not  have  been  instructed,  by  the 
recital  which  had  been  made  to  tlnasi.— 
(JTeor,  hear  /)  For  his  own  part  he 
would  say,  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
speeches  he  bad  beard  in  that  court.  The 
instances  which  had  been  quoted  by  the 
bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Poynder)  were  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  that  interference  with  an  old 
custom,  or  a  custom  sanctioned  by  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  would 
not  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  Com- 
pany's interests.  He  should  himself  ad- 
vert to  some,  though  at  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion. One  instance  was  remarkable.  It 
was  at  an  annual  festival  held  at  Ounga 
Saugor,  where  mothen  were  accustomed 
to  bring  their  children  and  to  offh'  them 
as  sacrifices  to  the  Ganges.  The  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  during  his  government, 
to  bis  honour  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 
It  was  prohibited  at  the  commencement  of 
the  festival,  in  the  presence  of  thousands. 
Ko  resistance  was  offered;  no  wailings 
were  heard;  but  perfect  obedience  f<9* 
lowed.  The  mothers  went  back  to  their 
homes  with  their  children,  and  in  a  few 
years  learned  to  bless  the  interposing 
hand  which  bad  saved  them  from  des* 
traction.  (Hear,  hear  /)  In  the  province 
of  Guxerat,  infanticide  was  abolished  by 
public  order ;  and  in  Central  India  Sir  John 
Malcolm  related  that  the  rajah  of*Per- 
taubghur  had  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
within  his  doounions  for  thirty-eight  years. 
A  neighbouring  prince  had  done  the  same. 
I^ooking  indeed  at  the  natural  morality  of 
man  in  all  countries,  at  his  Heelings  and 
bis  interests  in  all  conditions  of  society,  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  natives 
oi  India  could  be  disquieted  by  an  inter- 
ftrence  which  prevented  the.  sacrifice  of 
their  sisters  and  their  daughters.  (Sear, 
hear  /  )  In  urging  the  qocetion,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  necessary  to  bring  into  view 
tfae  obligations  and  tiie  motives  of  Uie 
Christian  lUth,  as  they  were  not  dis- 
coursing of  a  practice  which  prevailed  in 
a  Chri^ian  country;  but  he  pressed  it 
upon  them  on  the  ground  of  its  immonl 
tendency,  and  the  oMous  polief^  as  it  ap- 
peared to  hboy  of  pQtting  an  eikl  to  it. 
He  maintBined,  that  av  the  aoveseign  of 
lBdi%  it  was  their  du^r  nnd  their  intewil 


to  guard  the  public  tnonils  of  tfaehr 
jects ;  to  protect  the  hoocat  and  the  weak- 
against  the  artifices  of  the  designinf  and* 
the  powerful ;  to  encourage  tfae  practice  of 
social  virtue,  and  to  deter  from  had  and 
vicious  example.  Ko  man  could  doubt 
that  public  morals  were  violated;  that 
vicious  example  was  set,  whea  a  mother^ 
because  a  widow,  was  permitted  publidjr 
to  destroy  herself;  to  vidaie  the  aacreA 
obligations  of  maternal  duty ;  to  desert  her 
oflftpring,  however  young  and  helpless^' 
whatever  might  be  the  real  or  the  pre* 
tended  motive.  {Hoar,  hevrf)  Ita  per. 
nicious  infiuence  upon  society,  in  another 
point  of  view,  vras  equally  apparent.  A 
rich  man  died  :  his  widow  inherited  • 
portion,  or  the  whole  of  his  property ;  that 
property  became  the  envied  object  of  her 
children  or  collateral  relations:  the  poa^ 
session  of  it  could  only  be  acquired  bp 
her  destruction.  A  **  suttee  '*  presented 
the  ready  means !  It  grstified  at  once  their 
cuiHdity  and  their  pride.  Hie  chtldrea  of 
the  parent  joined  the  priMs,  who  alwajw 
derived  an  interest  firocn  the  cersiaeafy,  to 
persuade  the  unhappy  victim  of  their  av»; 
rice  to  submit  to  an  untimely  and  apai»4 
ful  death.  Thus  were  all  the  obKgalsoiia 
of  sodal  life  at  once  violated  and  deelrof* 
ed.  {Bear,  hear  /)  He  repeated,  vras  it 
not  ttieir  policy,  as  well  as  their  doty,  l» 
prevent  the  vicious  examples  whicfa  thasa 
barbarous  practices  diAiaed  through  tha 
country?  What  moral  principle  cwkkt  ha 
expected  firom  men,  who  saw,  uomavad^ 
the  immolation  of  women  deaerting  tha 
oApring  they  were  bonnd  to  ohefish  and 
protect?  What  could  be  expected  ftooi 
those  who  encouraged  tlie  son  to  set  fire  t» 
the  pile  which  was  to  consume  his  only 
reouining  parent?    ( Jiear,  Aear/) 

He  would  now  aak,  and  he  thoagbt  ha 
might  do  it  with  effect,  on  what  grouod 
rened  their  dread  of  interference  to  put  an 
end  to  these  practices?  As  the  govcraoia 
of  India,  what  allegiance  coald  they  «»« 
pectfrom  subjects  who  were  engaged  in 
them  ?  Could  they  hope  for  the  obedienca 
.of  the  heart,  or  for  any  other  obedinca 
than  that  whicfa  vras  the  result  of /mh^  9 
If  they  oouU  not,  then  in  what  worse  si^* 
toation  would  they  be  after  puttmg  down 
this  demoralising  practice?  Hiose  who 
took  a  difierent  riew,  appeared  to  him  ta 
invest  all  order  of  reasoning  an  the  sub- 
ject. The  real  ground  for  fear  vras  in  tha 
cdntinnaace,  not  in  the  abolition  of  tha 
practice.  (JXaar,Asar/)  Menvrhocottld 
so  easily  stifle  and  fbiaake  the  mdimuy 
foelinga  and  duties  of  humanityy  wero 
fitted  to  become  the  biwless  dialuifaeia  eC 
tha  public  peace.  Ihey  were  '*  ripe  fiw 
stratageaM  and  wilatk"  It  was  for  their 
pffi^<^  security,  then,  as  well  as  fiar  Iheir 
moeal  credit,  that  ha  pcassed  tipaii  them 
the  naoessity  c£  put^ag  an  end  to  tha 

pn^tice.    Injit^  of  ditaflfrrtioB  athnag 

from 
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frdm  tfaflir  interftrance^  It  would  be  foU 
lowed  by  the  ^mpethict  and  benedictkm 
of  the  nativci*  The  netund  motmllty  of 
flw  people  would  be  both  their  support 
end  their  oommeodation.  (Hear/)  In 
ell  oountiice,  the  rankest  in  tuperstiiion, 
the  darkest  in  ignorance^  some  sjrstem  of 
netuial  morality  wes  always  found  to  pr^ 
^L  Sir  Wm.  Jones  ^who  would  be 
deemed  no  mean  authority  on  this  bead, 
and  he  was  here  disoouraing  of  the  Asiatic 
tribes)  had  rsmarked,  thet  among  the  most 
ignorant  nations,  wbere  not  a  vestige  of 
philoiophy  was  to  be  found,  *<  natural 
ethics  '*  would  be  met  with,  because  they 
iTere  what  the  **rudesi  socis^  rtf^utret, 
tmd  wkai  aperitnoe  teuchet"  The  people 
of  Indie,  notwithstanding  their  numerous 
superBtitions,  posseised  this  moral  feeling, 
and  he  contended  again  it  was  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  goremment  to  up. 
hold  it»  In  exemplifying,  his  ergument 
be  would  borrow  a  quotation,  with  which 
tbey  had  been  faToured  by  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor who  introduced  the  original  motion, 

*'  HoMSMsm  hmmutt  mUamt  tMenum  frnto." 
Most  Mtlemen  would  recollect  baring 
read  these- words  with  pleasure  in  their 
youth,  and  that  they  were  repeated  on  the 
Roman  stage  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  enu  The  audience,  which  con- 
sisted of  berbariana,  of  foreigners,  of  con- 
quered nations,  of  allies  snd  of  citizens 
of  Rome,  shouted  with  applause  to  hear  a 
declamtion,  which  in  the  simple  and  elo*^ 
quent  language  of  nature  recommended 
so  powerfully  the  natunl  morality,  the 
social  rirtues  of  man.  Let  the  East- India 
Company,  then,  in  putting  down  this  ne- 
fcrious  practice,  proclaim  to  the  people  of 
India  that  they  cherished  the  same  sen- 
timent, and  that  they  desired  to  see  it 
cherished  amid  all  the  social  relations  of 
that  land.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  by 
the  abolition  c^  the  practice  they  would 
save  in  future  many  families  from  afflic 
tion  ;  they  would  save  all  from  consterna- 
tion :  for  who  could  tell  into  whose  house 
next  the  ridous  example  might  obtrude 
Itself?  Dean  Paley,  in  his  moral  philo-. 
aophy,  had  Justly  observed,  that  **  society 
at  large  must  be  kept  in  continual  alarm 
for  the  late  of  their  dearest  friends  and  re- 
lationa,  when  the  restraints  of  morality 
■re  vrithdrawn  by  the  toleration  of  such  a 
practice  as  self-murder.**  He  intreated, 
then,  their  executive  body,  with  that  dis- 
eretion,  humanity  and  justice,  which  be 
was  proud  to  say,  as  a  member  of  that 
Company,  did  generally  mark  their  coun- 
Mfc  he  Intreatod  them  to  interpose,  in 
evder  to  rescue  the  people  of  India  firom 
the  continuanoe  of  thb  moral  turpitude, 
in  order  to  rescue  the  East-India  Com- 
pan^  and  the  British  Government  from  all 
parodpation  in  it.  It  was  not  a  custom 
liMindcd  on  any  positive  role ;  it  was  par-' 
tial  aad.local :  it  was  owing  principally  to 


the  disingenuous  efibiti  of  intcresled  in* 
diriduals;  and  it  was  unhappily  eooou*' 
raged  bv  the  sanction  now  gireo  to  it  by 
the  public  authorities  in  Induu  Its  abo* 
lition,  instead  of  disturbing,  would  add 
to  the  strength  and  stability  of  their  go. 
vemment,  inasmuch  as  all  men  becuu 
better  subjects  in  proportion  ss  they  were 
better  dtisens.  He  conjured  them,  then,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  without  dehy; 
to  be  Brai,  and  fear  not.  Tliey  wooM 
have  this  reward,  that  in  India,  as  well  a 
in  Britain,  the  prevailing  wish  with  le- 
gard  to  their  dominion  would  be  ''of* 
perpetua."  (  ffear,  hear^  hear  I) 

Mr.  R,  Jachon  said  that  it  was  mm 
than  twelve  months  since  he  had  fint  called 
the  Bttention  of  the  court  to  those  dreadful 
scenes  of  assassination  which  were  allowed 
to  take  place  in  India ;  but  he  coofaacd 
that  at  that  time  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  those  barbaroui 
practices  had  prevailed,  nor  could  he  hsw 
imagined  that  they  would  have  been  suf- 
fered to  exist  without  some  attempt  on  die 
part  of  the  Company's  executive  to  pil 
them  down.  At  that  time  he  had  no  idei 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  bdpkfl 
women  and  children  bad  been  sacrificed, 
without  some  effort  of  interference  ob  die 
part  of  the  Company  for  the  abolition  of 
rites  so  horrid !  He  had  delayed  briogip^ 
forward  the  subject,  because  fie  knew  it 
was  about  to  be  in  much  better  hands.  It 
was  to  be  brought  forward  in  another  plsct 
by  an  bonourable  individual,  not  less  die- 
tinguiabed  for  his  talents  and  upright  ooa- 
duct  as  a  senator,  than  for  his  imisUe 
qualities  and  his  general  benevoleoce  sia 
privste  gentleman.  In  the  hands  of  dat 
distinguished  individual,  he  was  sure  die 
subject  would  be  treated  as  its  merits  re- 
quired. At  the  same  time  he  must  ob' 
serve,  that  as  the  subject  bad  been  so  ably 
introduced  to  their  notice  by  the  boo.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Pojnder),  the  court  ««>* 
bound  to  mark  their  dedded  opinioo  of  '** 
without  waiting  for  what  might  be  doos 
elsewhere,  and  he  thought  it  could  not  bs 
done  mora  efifectually  than  by  the  cooit'i 
assent  to  the  motion  before  them.  Ibe 
great  difficulties  which  any  modon  from 
that  side  of  the  bar  had  to  cncooirttft 
might  be  judged  of  from  the  prqndict 
oppoeed  to  that  now  beTora  the  oooft 
Though  they  were  a  body  clothed  bf 
the  Legislature  with  deliberattvefunctioof, 
and  bound  by  thdr  oaths  to  exerdss  tboie 
functions,  whenever  they  felt  it  ncccai«Ti 
for  the  common  benefit  of  themselves  ^ 
the  advantage  of  their  native  wljet^ 
yet,  whenever  any  attempt  of  tbekiod 
originated  with  the  general  court,  bow*^ 
humane  their  otgect  or  unofcjactifioiUe 
their  propositioo,  it  was  at  once  mat  by 
the  staler  common-platie^  forty  titfda  n*. 
peated  reouu-k,  *<  you  had  betlcrltevedw 

OMtterto  the  dtacreCion  of  thediitcg'^ 

Why, 
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Wb  J,  if  tbe  papers  btfon  the  court  were 
true,  the  matter  bad  been  left  to  their  dis- 
cretion for  upwards  of  thirty  yearsi  and 
what  had  they  done  ?    Nothing  whaterer. 
(HtOTy  kMor  f)     He  contended,  tlierefor^ 
that  the  ezecuiiTe  had  incurred  a  load  of 
-guilt,  if  during  this  time  they  had  made 
no  effort  to  support  the  end^Tours  of  so 
jnany  of  dieir   most    eminent   servants 
.abroad,  who  had  strongly  adviied   that 
•ooie  means  should  be  taken  to  abolish 
this  practice,  and  only  asked  for  authority 
-to  use  them.     In  tracing  back  the  printed 
proceedings,  he  found  that  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Bengal  Secret  Judicial  Consul- 
tations in  1787,  which  were  transmitted  to 
this  country  in  course,  nothing  had  been 
done  in  the  matter  until  the  other  day, 
when  some  instructions  were  sent  out  to 
our  Indian  government.     In  this  dilatory 
conduct  he  thought  their  executive  were 
exceedingly  culpable^   and  be  contended 
that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  would  be- 
come participators  in  their  guilt,  if  they 
did  not  adopt  tbe  means  in  their  power 
/or  the  abolition,    contrary  to  tbe    Isw 
cf   nature,    and  so   disgraceful    to    the 
the  government  in  whose  very  presence 
it  was  practised!     He  owned  that  he 
went  further  than  his  honourable  fiiend.; 
he  meant  to  take  a  bolder  and  a  broader 
iasue,  and  was  willing,  on  that  day,  to 
stand  or  fidl  by  the  justice  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  namely,  that  the  practice  of  suicide, 
being  contnury  to  divine  and  natural  law, 
the  government  or  authority  by  which 
it  was  permitted  became  participators  in 
its  guilt.     In  support  of  this  proposition, 
he  would  beg  to  read  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  commentator  upon  the  law  of 
£ngland»  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  who  stated, 
that  those  who  permitted,  having  power 
to  hinder,  a  crime  against  the  law  of  God 
or  man,  committed  a  crime  against  both. 
The  opinion  of  this  learned  commentator 
would  have  the  greater  authority  with 
those  who  considmd  that,  before  he  de- 
livered it,  he  (Sir  W.   Blackstone)  had 
himself  read,  and  well  considered,  the 
most  eminent  writers  upon  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations  then  extant.     It 
was  an  advantage  to  him  (Mr.  R.  Jack- 
son) that  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of 
learned  persons,  who  would  readily  con- 
fute his  doctrine  if  erroneous,,  when  he 
insisted  that  they  (the  proprietors),  be- 
came participators  in  the  guilt  of  thoae 
suicides    (even   supposing  them  to  be 
voluntary),  if  they  made  no  attempt  to- 
wards their  prevention.     That  the  crime 
of  self-destruction  was  against  the  law  of 
God,  no  one  would  deny;   and  that  it 
was.  tbe  duty-  of  every  civilised  govern- 
ment to  enforce  that  law  as  panmount  to 
all  others,  must  be  equally  admitted.    He 
should  be  ashamed  to  press  this  beyond 
reading  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judge 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  which  having 


read,  it  would  bring  hud  to  whAt  teemet 
to  him  the  second  point  for  their  caa* 
sideration ;  namely,  the  -  expediency  of 
putting  an  end  to  tbe  practice  of  suttee^ 
or  the  burning  of  females  alive !  "  H6 
would  contend  diat  the^  were  not  ta 
enter,  into  terms  with  sin  and  wicked- 
ness ;  but  were  bound  to  maintam,  within 
their  jurisdiction,  the  law  of  God  and  of 
natore,  whatever  might  be  the  oons»* 
quence.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  ia 
treating  of  this  subject,  said, 

«« Tbk  law  of  natufe  Mns  toevsl  with  msB- 
kind,  and  dictated  liy  Ood  hfaoMlf,  Is  of  oouns 
■uptflor  In  obligation  to  any  other.  It  k  bindlnc 
over  all  the  ^obe,  fai  all  ooontries.  and  at  all 
tlnMB!  nohamaa  knvaanof  any  validity  if  can» 
trary  to  thk;  and  such  of  them  aa  ave  valid,  de» 
rive  all  their  force,  aud  all  their  authority^  medl- 
stely  or  inmiediately,  from  thb  orlginaL 

«« Upon  then  two  foundatkms.  the  law  of  natui* 
and  the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  lawc  2 
that  is  to  lay,  no  human  laws  should  be  suArad 


to  contradict  then  To  inatanoe,  tai  the  caae  of 
murder ;  thto  b  esnreisly  forbidden  by  the  divine^ 
and  demonstrably  oy  the  natural  law ;  and  ttaoi 
these  prohibitions  arises  the  true  unUwfolness  of 
thb  crtane.  Those  human  laws  that  annsx  a 
punishment  to  it.  do  not  at  all  increase  iu  moral 
guilt,  or  superadd  any  firash  obligation  in /bro 
conwCmCks  to  abstain  from  its  peipetmtlon.  Nay, 
if  any  human  law  should  allow  or  ei^oin  us  to 
commit  it,  we  are  bound  to  transgren  that  human 
law,orebe  wemustoflted  both  the  uatuzal  and 
the  divine.** 

The  same  learned  judge  defines  the  mu- 
nicipal law  to  be  a  "  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in 
a  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong. "   Now  he  be- 
lieved that  no  lawyer  who  heard  him 
would    deny,   that   a  government  waa 
bound,  as  fsir  as  its  immediate  and  re^ 
cognised  authority  extended,  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  this  rule.     It  was  not 
necessary,  nor  was  a  government  called 
upon,  in  upholding  the  principles,  to  in. 
terfere   with   the  laws  or   customs^  of 
another  country ;  but  in  that  which  might 
be  said  to  be  a  part  of  their  own,  and  over 
which  their  absolute  authority  extended, 
the  Company  were  bound  to  put  ah  end 
to  practices  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  so  opposed  to  na*- 
tural  obligation,  and  to  divme  command. 
^In  the  cases  before  the  court,  not  only 
had  the  authority  of  the  Company  not 
been  used  for  tbe  suppression  of  those 
baibarous  outrsges,  but  a  sanction  had,  in 
fieust,  been  given  to  them ,  they  were  ex- 
pressly allowed  under  some  circumstances, 
and  attended  in  all  by  a  police,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment.     That   the    Company^  were 
bound,  as  the  sovereigns  of  tbeconntfy, 
to  suppress  practices  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  our  holy*  religion^  he  had 
already  shewn; — but  it  might  be  said, 
that  a  departure  from  the  principles  he 
had  laid  down  might  be  justified  by  poli- 
tical e^qpediency,  arising  from  the-  fear  of 
offending  the  natives.    He'  would  meet 
the  objectora  on  tbat  ground,  and  shew 
that,  even  in  point  of  eiqiediency,  tliay 

were 
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not  oUSed  apoQ  to  tolerftte  the 
tioe,  but  that  its  suppreMion  wss  per- 
within  their  reach;  nay,  that  it 
not  ha?e  the  effect  of  in jnring  them 
is  that  point  ^ere  they  were  most  sen* 
tltiV8«-he  meant  in  the  amount  of  their 
reremie.— •(Hear,  htart)  Sttpposing, 
faowerer,  lor  a  moment,  that  he  was  an- 
able  to  prore  this— evppoeing  it  could  be 
•hewn  that  inswrection  and  rebellion 
would  fallow  the  attempt  to  put  down 
this  barbarous  custom,  still  the  Company 
would  be  bound  to  make  the  attempt — 
Hier  would  be  bound  to  risk  the  loss  of 
their  audiority  over  that  part  of  their  In- 
dian dominions  where  the  practice  pre- 
vailed (and  it  was  but  a  very  small  part), 
rather  than  become  participators  in  such 
dreadftil  guilt;  they  would  be  bound 
lather  to  forego  for  ever  the  amount  of 
refenoe  which  they  derived  from  those 
parts  of  their  dominion,  than  to  accept  it 
as  the  price  of  blood !  (Rtasr^  heart  hear  I) 
This  he  would  contend,  supposing  that 
ha  had  been  driven  to  view  it  merely  as  a 
qoestioB  oC  policy  or  safety,  as  the  Hon. 
Chairman  bad  described  it  to  be.  But  be 
was  not  driven  to  tliat  course  $  his  honour- 
f^le  friend  had  most  ably  and  clearly 
ahewn,  that  as  a  qiieition  of  policy  we 
weie  bound  to  abolish  the  practice,  and 
that  in  point  of  safety  we  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  attempt.  Well,  he  thought, 
had  hit  honounble  friend  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  court,  for  the  pains  he  had 
bestowed  upon  this  subject ;  he  would  go 
■awafy  well  rewarded  for  his  pmns,  if  it  were 
only  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  suo- 
eessfeUy  endeavoured  to  enlighten  die 
«ovrt  OB  a  matter  of  this  unportance,  by 
giving  to  them  so  dear  and  intelligent  an 
analyris  of  the  contents  of  five  volumes  of 
papers^  with  which  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  pvopiietoiB  oould  otherwise  have 
become  acquainted.  {Heart  heart)  Who 
was  it  that  hadheacd  his  honourable  friend 
4m  this  sidijeet,  that  could  not  say  he  had 
teen  impnwed  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  piaoed  the  whole  subject  before  them  ? 
Yet  it  was  said  that  the  time  of  the  oourt 
had  been  wasted — and  that  their  patience 
had  been  exercised  during  a  speech  of 
aevea  hours  long.  No  doubt  it  was  easy 
to  aeatter  and  bandy  about  remarks  of  this 
aoft,  with  the  mistaken  impression  that 
.they  were  wit.^-He  was  suiinised  that  the 
gaMant  Colonel  (L.  Stanhope),  and  the 
faihmt  Geneml  (Thornton)  had  not 
plused  more  value  on  the  labours  of  his 
leamed  friend,  which  had  relieved  them 
front  the  trouble  of  reading,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  from  that  of  thinking,  for  he 
believed  it  cost  them  very  little  of  the  one 
or  the  Other.  (Bear,  hear  /;— The  hOiour 
of  a  most  aUe  speech  was  thus  in  a  great 
dsgree  kisi  upon  them,  who  found  it  easier 
to  figatrlse  their  pointed  wit  and  keen 
satire  upon  ite  length  {heart  hear!)  than 


to  combat  ite  humane  and  minly  «fil«- 
ments.  It  was  now  forty  yesn  Hiicetiie 
attentkm  of  the  Court  of  Direieton  M 
been  called  to  the  discovery  wliich  lad 
been  made  of  the  extent  of  ^is  butMrom 
"practioe  (and  m  justice  to  some  of  the 
Company's  servants  of  that  day  he  de- 
aired  to  state,  that  it  was  no  sooner  dii- 
covered  by  them  than  it  wasdepleni 
and  the  most  humane  wishes  expresied 
for  ite  discontinuance). — They,  bcwrcfer. 
of  course  submitted,  as  it  was  now  widied 
that  this  court  should  submit,  thst  is,  tbcr 
1^  the  matter  entirely  to  the  diseretiOD  tnd 
authority  of  the  executive ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  no  progress  had  been  made 
towards  ite  abolitfon,  no  effort  tiKeriile 
throughout  the  papers  until  a  reeeat 
letter  fh>m  the  Court  of  Directtiit! 
(Heart  hear  I)  In  1805  the  matter  oe- 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Goroa- 
ment  still  more  especially ;  its  continnance 
was  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  sooe 
regulations  were  devised,  not  for  tfaedx)* 
lition  of  (heee  horrid  sacrifices,  be  ms 
sorry  to  say,  but  to  discounge  them  h 
some  cases,  and  to  prevent  then  hi  others 
where  they  were  held  to  be  illegal  tytbe 

Hindoo  law.  If  the  papers  before  Ae 
court  were  true,  there  werenumensj 
caaes  where  this  practkie  of  suttee  tad 
been  illegally  committed,  acoordiagtotk 
ordinances  of  their  own  Hindoo  h^ 
ahd  where  there  was  not  even  the  thado* 
of  an  excuse  for  not  interfering  for  tM 
prevention.  If  such  practices  were  eoo- 
tinued  longer  under  tfie  authority  of  ttt 
Company,  there  waa  not  a  man  in  ^ 
oourt  who  did  not  become  anadecsanT^ 
the  crime  of  murder !— he  that  lefiiiBcd 
from  doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  t, 
on  his  head  be  the  guilt  of  the  sanctioB  he 
gave  !  Ihe  practice  (he  was  shoot  to  ob- 
serve) had  become  more  genersl,  or  D>^ 
known,  and  in  many  cases  soeridaitlf 
illegal,  thatLord  WeUesley  feltitaeecaafT 
to  take  some  steps  upon  tiicsohjeettt 
1805.  From  theproceedbgsofhiil^ 
ship  in  council  on  that  occasion  he  wosid 
read  a  few  extracts,  and  they  shooldta 
very  few.  He  muat  however  <)b*^ 
that  the  principle  forwhicfahe  oontesdefl 
aeemed  to  have  guided  XiOid  Wellecl^' 
conduct,  namely,  that  it  should  be  a  fii- 
damental  maxim  with  govemmeat^i^ 
consistently  with  die  principles  of  rcsaflSi 
morally,  and  hmnanity.  Ifthepiaetif 
of  suttee  was  consistent  with  those  iirioe|- 
ples,  he  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  say,  let* 
becontmued;  but  if  it  were  fisaad  ic^ 
aaat  to  those  sacred  rules,  tfaea  he  cos- 
tended  that  the  Gampany  would  not  M^ 
acquitted  of  a  vlohrtion  of  its  boaad«| 
duty  if  it  did  not  pat  tfaam  down.  ^ 
here  he  must  mention  it  as  worthy* 
remaik,  that  though  forty  years badB0«r 

elapsed  since  the  courtflnt  becaiaes«»< 

of  those  dreadnu  unmohtfons,  it  bsd  a^ 

bees 
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4ice]i  submitted  to  thdr  standing  counsel, 
or  to  any  of  the  law  officers  or  judges  of 
the  land,  how  &r  the  Company's  executive 
would  be  justified  in  allowuig  this  part  of 
the  Hindoo  practice  to  continue  within 
their  own  immediate  dominions.     It  had 
•never  been  inquired  of  those  high  legal 
authorities,  whether,  consistently  with  due 
obedienee  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  they 
would  be  justified  in  tolerating  practices, 
which  they    themselves  admitted  were 
nothing  less  than  ''  atrocious  murder  !*' 
^^Hear,  hear!)     It  was  stated  in  Lord 
Wellesley's  minute,  that  certain  instruc- 
tions should  be  given  to  the  magistrates 
of  districts,  with  the  view  of  diminishing, 
if  not  of  aAx>lishing,  the  practice.     The 
most  eminent  of  the  pundits  were  ordered 
to  be  consulted,  in  order  to  have  it  ascer- 
tained to  what  degree  the  Hindoo  law 
aanctioned  the  practice  of  suttee,  for  no 
pundit  had  ever  maintained  that  it  was 
commanded.     On  this  point  he  had  the 
coneurrence  of  the  Governor-general  and 
t)f  those  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  whose 
names  were  to  the  letter  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  sent  out  to  India  so  recently  as 
I6B3;  after  the  business  had  been  taken 
up  in  Parliament  They  were  all  of  opinion 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  grounds 
for  believing  that  suttee  was  an  obligation 
of  law,  but  that  it  must  be  altogether  a 
voluntary  act.    He  would  now  read  an 
eactract  ii  some  of  the  questions  proposed, 
and  the  answers  given  by  the  pundits  on 
this  subject. 

W»  y     qmmHm  to  tt«  PimdMt  1/ Cte^Mtttmil 

Adawha, 
"  Ai  it  fOoaetliiMt  happflm  among  penoof  pro- 
ftHlQg  tike  Hindoo  rellgloip,  that  upon  the  death 
'of  a  man,  hit  wife  beoomea  a  tuttee,  1. 1,  bunia 
henOf  with  tlM  body  of  her  deoeaaed  huahand,  you 
me  thereCoreeiked,  whether  a  woman  is  an^ooied 
1>y  the  piaster  Tohmtartty  to  hum  heridf  wtth  the 
body  of  her  husband,  or  la  prohibited  j  and  what 
are  die  conditions  prssoibed  by  tiM  ihaiter  00 
'each  occasions  ?  You  are  desired  to  give  an  an- 
ff  in  the  eoune  of  flitesn  dnffc 
4MJfaM*llK&'' 


ness  and  adolescence,  were  communicated 
by  Oarut  and  others  to  the  mother  of 
Sugur  Raja.  No  w;6man  having  infiiht 
children,  or  being  in  a  state  of  pre^ancy 
or  uncleanness,  or  under  the  age  of  pu^ 
berty,  is  permitted  to  burn  with  her  hus- 
band; with  the  following  exception, 
namely,  that  if  a  woman  having  mfimt 
children  can  provide  for  their  support^ 
through  the  means  of  another  person,  she 
Is  permitted  to  burn. 

AddUkmal  OwMMon.— *'  In  the  event  of  a  woman 
declaring  her  intention  to  bum  with  the  body  of 
her  husband,  and  afterwards  receding  finxn  such 
declaration,  what  would  be  the  conacquence  and 
what  treatment  wou)d  slie  experience  ftom  her 
telationsr  ^^ 

^fucr<r«— *'  If  any  woman  dedares  bar  Intention 
of  burning,  but  afterwards  recedes  ttaax  her  dedha* 
lation,  wtthout  having  pronounced  the  sunkulp 
and  performed  other  ceremonies,  she  fi  not  en* 
Joined  by  tiie  shaster  to  undergo  any  pwrtmMt  or 
penance;  neither  Is  there  any  thing  contained  in 
the  law  prohibiting  her  relations  Atom  sasnrlitlng 
with  her.  But  if  a  woman,  after  pronouncing  the 
sunliulp  and  performing  other  ceremonies,  has  not 
courage  to  proceed  to  nlie  funeral  pQe,  she  may 
recover  her  purity  by  undergoing  a  severe  penance, 
and  her  rdations  may  tlien  assodate  with  her. 
The  authorltv  fbr  this  is  the  following  pessage:—. 
'  A  woman  wno  is  prevented  by  worldly  aitadu 
ments  from  asrendhig  the  ftmeral  pile,  must  p«. 
form  a  severe  penance  beftne  site  can  purify  her- 
sdf  ftwn  such  an ''^■-— •  * 


"  Having  ftilly  oanaidend  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  tlie  court,  I  now  answer  H  to  the 
lieet  of  my  knowledge  c— Every  woman  of  the  four 
castes  (Bviahmhi,  Khetry.  Bblce,  and  Soodur)  is 
permitted  to  bum  herself  with  the  body  of  her 
anstaand.  provided  she  has  not  Infknt  aiildren, 
nor  Is  pre^iant,  nor  In  a  state  of  uncleanness,  nor 
imderilie  ageof puberty;  hi  any  of  whidi  caeei 
•he  b  not  allowed  to  bum  lierBdf  with  her  hu*. 
band's  body.  But  a  woBum  who  has  infant  chil- 
dren, and  can  procure  another  pesMm  to  undertake 
Che  chaigeof  otinglng  them  up.  Is  permitted  to 
twixb  It  Is  contrary  to  law,  as  well  as  to  the  uMge 
of  the  country,  to  cause  any  woman  to  bum  her- 
self against  her  wish,  by  adminlatering  dnigi  to 
stupify  or  intoxicate  her.  When  women  tmra 
ttvrnselves,  they  pronounce  the  sunkulp,  and  per- 
form otherprescrlbed  ceremonler  previously  to 
Batmlng.  Tbisrestsupontheauwmtyof  Anjira, 
VilMa.  and  Vrlhaqpati  moonL 

'^liere  are  three  millions  and  a  half  of  hairs 
Upon  the  human  body,  and  every  woman  who 
borne  benelf  with  the  body  of  her  husband,  win 
s«slde  with  him  tai  heaven  during  a  like  number 
oeyeaia.  In  (he  sime  manner  as  a  anako-catcher 
dr^ge  a  snake  from  his  hole,  so  doey  awomaut 
who  burns  herself,  draw  lier  fiusband  out  of  hdl* 
and  she  afterwards  reiklas  with  him  hi  heaven." 

The  exceptions  ahove  cited,  respecting 
v^oaiei)  in  a  state  of  prmanQr,  )inclean<* 

,^Wa/»p/avfti,Voi^^SjlIr  No.  U7. 


Mr.  Jackson,  in  continuation,  begged 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  excep-^ 
tions  mentioned  in  those  answers,  and  let 
them  look  at  the  cases  of  suttees  recorded 
in  the  returns  before  them,  and  ask  them- 
selves whether,  if  due  attention  lud  been 
paid  by  the  local  oflBoers  of  government,  all 
those  cases  oDuld  have  occurred.  He 
would  be  as  far  as  any  man  from  interfering 
with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives ;  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  no- 
tions  of  that  countrjr  as  to  the  three  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  hairs  and  the  three 
million  and  a  half  of  years  ;  the  thing 
was  absurd  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  we' 
were  not  answerable  for  all  their  iabSurdi* 
ties,  though,  he  would  contend,  we  were 
to  a  certain  extent  for  their  crimes.  Lot 
them  enjoy  their  absurdities  as  much  as 
they  pleased,  but  let  them  not  commit 
murder:  there  the  question  of  absurdity 
meiiged  in  that  of  crimed  and  as  fitr  as  the 
Company  allowed  the  perpetration  of  crime 
they  were  responsible.  After  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  by  the  government^  in* 
stnictions  were  issued  for  certain  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  in  the  cases  of  suttee* 
BO  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  but  those 
in  which  the  strict  relations  of  the  shas- 
ter were  complied  with.  Amongst  other 
dungs  it  was  ordered  that  due  notice  should 
\fe  given  of  a  suttee  to  the  police ;  that  the 
necessary  information  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  resident  magistrate ;  and  that  no 
improper  treatment  dt  force 'should  be 
used  towards  the  intended  suttee.-^ And 
that  pfevious  notice  should  be  given  to  tht 
police  1  Now  it  was  well  knowti  (hat  our 
Indian  police  was  among  the  niost  conrupt 
of  that  ditfscriptiop,    Ftdiq  tbtdsrogah 
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down  to  the  meaoest  officer  aaxmipBt  them» 
tbere  was  not  one  who  would  not  violate 
hie  da^  for  •  bribe  of  mpeea,  and  that 
bribery  and  corruption  were  the  eonroee 
finmi  which  thej  maintained  their  extrava- 
gant node  of  living  th^fe  could  be  no 
doubt.  It  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
Uiing  ton  men  in  that  class*  with  nominal 
ttlaries  of  £100  a  year,  to  expend  £300  or 
£500  on  a  siugle  entertainment.  How 
this  expense  was  to  be  supported  he  need 
not  mention.  To  this  body,  such  as  it 
was,  was  confided  the  care  of  seeing  that 
the  proper  regulations  were  complied  with, 
and  if  it  was  stated  that  they  were*  the 
women  were  then  allowed  to  bum  them- 
selves. In  the  case  where  she  had  young 
ohUdren,  a  certain  security  was  required 
for  the  due  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  child  or  children  after  her  death  ;  and, 
strange  and  shocking  as  it  must  appear,  a 
form  was  prescribed,  and  stamps  were  pre- 
pared, for  the  purpose  of  taking  that  secu- 
rity in  the  Compauy*s  offices.  Thus  the 
whole  ceremony  was  performed  under  the 
authority  of  the  local  government,  and  in 
the  presence  of  its  officers!  We  the  Bri- 
tish people— the  advocates  of  every  thing 
hlinane--the  natural  opponents  of  every 
thing  that  was  cruel  and  oppressive  ;*-we 
the  protectors  of  innocence,  the  avengers 
of  vrrong !— we  the  British- people,  sanc- 
tioned by  our  authority  this  diabolical  cus- 
tom ;— nay,  we  went  further,  for  by  our 
neglect  we  permitted  the  practice  in  many 
cases  which,  even  aoooi'ding  to  the  taiba- 
reius  doctrines  of  the  shaster  itself,  were 
iUegal!  Was  it  possible  that  we  should  niot 
make  some  effort  to  wipe  out  this  stain 
upon  our  country?  A  kind  of  security,  he 
bad  observed,  was  entered  into  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  chiklren  under  a  certain  age,  of 
women  about  to  devote  themselves  on  the 
ftmenl  pile  of  their  husbands.  But  it  had 
btan  found  that  this  sort  of  undertaking 
•ibsded  no  legally  binding  guanatee  for 
the  fotare  maiatemmce  of  the  litlile  or- 
pliaas,  and  the  heaitless  rehftions  by  whom 
It  was  given  only  laughed  at  our  credulity 
when  ft  was  found  t£u  the  security  given 
was  not  worth  one  futhing.  Would  any 
man  say  that  the  Company  was  not  culpa- 
ble in  allowing  such  open  evasions  of  its 
own  legulatMms  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that 
our  local  ofioen  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
eiCent  of  these  atrocities  f  The  returns  be- 
fora  diat  court  would  show  that  this  could 
not  be  the  ease— for  in  those  returns,  he 
foond  that  between  the  years  1815  and 
1881,  the  number  of  women  who  sacrificed, 
or  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves as  suttees,  amounted  to  8,617,  and 
of  this  number  2,619,  or  more  than  two- 
thifdsV  the  whole,  were  burnt  in  the  vi- 
onity  of  Oakartta.  fHear,  hear /J  It  i^ 
ptflied,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Supteme 
OMBt  at  OiOcutta  that  tiie  iKiifioesafaouId 


take  pku!e  in  its  immediate  neigfafaoiubood, 
butf  that  nuisance  being  avoided,  tbe  par- 
ties were  allowed  to  teke  the  body  oitt- 
side  the  city  of  Calcutta,  and  theie,  slmoit 
under  the  walla  of  the  palace,  and  m  sight 
of  the  college,  the  abominable  ceremony 
was  allowed  to  be   performed.    fBiUt 
hear!)    He  had  before  shown  that,  »c- 
cording  to  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
shaster,  the  practice  of  suttee  must  be  is 
all  cases  voluntary,  and  that  in  no  instsoce 
force  or  fraud  must  be  used.     He  would 
go  farther,  and  show,  that  abstinence  from 
the  practice,  even  where  it  might  be  legally 
performed,  wss  considered,  according  to 
the  Hindoo  religion,  much  more  nuerito- 
rioos,  provided  a  certain  course  of  life  (is 
every    woman's   power)  were  followed. 
Indeed  in  what  he  was  going  to  quote,  he 
thought  there  was  a  direct  induoemeot 
held  out  to  abstain  from  burning,  and  tbat 
the  latter  practice  might  be  considered  as 
indirectly  prohibited  thereby.    It  was  true 
that  the  sluister  held  out  a  promise  to  the 
suttee»  that  she  should  by  her  voluntary  m>- 
criflce,  acquire  a  right  to  dwell  in  hesvest 
in  the  company  of  her  husband  for  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  years.— But  he  cov- 
.pared  it  with  one  with  whom  the  shat- 
ter was  comparatively  a  light  authority  — 
who  might  be  considered  the  Moses  of  tbe 
Hindoos,  and  whose  words  were  esteemed 
as    the   commands    of     heaven.      '^ 
great    Menu   had    hiid    it    down,  that 
though  the  three  million  and  ahalf  oif  yeais 
enjoyment  of  heaven    in    the  compsay 
of  her  husband  might  be  acquired  by  die 
woman  who  voluntarily  burnt  herself  with 
his  body,  yet  that  that  would  uot  secnit 
her  eternal  bliss,  and  that  the  only  wsy^ 
whidi  a  woman  could  acquire  final  beati- 
tude, was  by  living  a  pure  and  chMte  lile 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  devotingher- 
self  to  works  of  piety  and  charity ;  as  ^e  I^ 
ward  of  which,  she  at  her  death  west  sa- 
mediately  into  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
happiness.     From  that  state  she  was  (if 
course  to  return  no  more  into  the  flesh,  M 
the  mtUee,  after  her  three  million  andstaao 
of  years  were  expired,  bad  to  come  \^ 
again  to  this  life,  to  put  on  again  the  humas 
form,  and  be  once  more  subject  to  sH  die 
vicissitudes  of  human  existence.    fv» 
this  she  might  again  obtain  a  iempoitry 
admission  to  paradise  by  similar  nwaa^ 
but  her  eternal  bliss  could  be  in  no  other 
way  secio'ed  than  by  living  a  chaste  and 
pure  life.     Now  it  was  clear  from  tw 
doctrine  of  Menu  that   tbe  practice  v 
self-burning  was  not  commended,  bat  that 
the  living  purely  and  chastely  was  recom- 
mended in  preference,  as  entitling  the  jia^ 
to  an   infinitely  greater   reward.     Tw 
strict  practice  of  the  Hindoo  rdi^on  vtf 
rather  against  bumhig  than  otherwise ;  A^ 
latter  custom    was   for   the   most  pv* 
advised  by  the  BnfaniBs  and  intavatta 
rekitionsi  who  wore  in  geMial  gwMff  ^ 
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the  event.  If  eome  patns  were  taken  to 
point  out  to  the  people  in  general  what  it 
was  their  religion  did  really  enjoin  on  the 
subject  of  sQttee,  and  Uie  preference 
given  in  the  doctrines  of  Menu  to  the 
passing  a  pure  and  holf  widowhood,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  dictates  of  humanity  would  soon 
acquire  their  just  influence,  and  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  self-murder  would  in  no 
great  length  of  time  be  altogether  discon- 
tinued. (Hear,  hear!)  Much  as  the  sanc- 
tion given  to  this  dreadful  crime  in  some 
cases  was  to  be  deplored,  it  was  still  more 
to  be  lamented  that  it  was  allowed  to  be 
perpetrated  in  others  where  there  was  not 
even  a  pretence  for  it  on  the  ground  of  re- 
ligion ;  on  the  contrary,  where  it  was  in 
direct  violation  of  the  niles  of  the  shaster. 
It  had  been  that  day  contended  by  a  gallant 
officer  (Col.  L.  Stanhope)  that  those  sa- 
crifices were  the  voluntary  acts  of  the 
women  who  performed  them,  and  that  as 
soch  it  would  be  an  imprudent  interference 
with  the  religion  of  the  people  to  oflfer  any 
intermption  to  their  ezpiectationB  of  eternal 
bKsB.  Even  if  they  were  all  voluntary, 
be  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  still  contend  that 
we  shoald  be  inexcusable  if  we  did  not 
attempt  to  put  them  down ;  but  this  aigiK 
inent  bad  Increased  force  in  those  cases 
where  the  suttee  was  attempted  in  cases 
notoriously  prohibited  by  the  sliaster.  That 
tfuch  was  the  fiu:t  in  very  many  of  the  in- 
stances which  had  been  reported  to  govern- 
ment, the  returns  before  the  court  would 
^ord  abundant  proof.  In  a  list  of  sixty- 
two  cases  in  which  women  were  said  to 
have  burned  themselves,  tiiere  were  four- 
teen under  seventeen ;  twenty-two  under 
sixteen;  six  under  fifteen;  two  under 
fourteen ;  two  under  thirteen  ;  ten  under 
twelve;  one  under  ten;  three  under 
eiffht ;  and  one  under  four  years  of  age. 
(Hear,  hear  I)  This  account  was  taken 
from  the  papers  laid  before  the  house,  and 
now  presented  for  the  inspection  of  the 
proprietors.  He  would  ask  the  gallant 
colonel  what  kind  of  consent  to  this  horrid 
immolation  could  have  been  given  by 
creatures  of  the  tender  years  he  had  men- 
tioned ?  Where,  he  asked,  was  the  reason- 
ing feculty  which  led  them  to  hope  for 
eternal  bliss  ?  Where  was  the  voluntary 
assent  to  this  most  dreadful  death  In  an 
tnfttnt  of  four  years  old,  or  even  in  one  of 
eight  or  nine?  (Hear,  hear  /)  Would  the 

fallant  colonel,  or  the  gallant  genend 
Thornton)  or  any  other  member  of  that 
eourt,  stand  up  and  assert  tliat  the  consent 
given  by  these  infimts  was  the  result  of 
i«8aon  and  reflection?  (Hear,  hear  I) 
Would  the  hon.  Chairman  maintain  that  in 
oases  of  suttee  at  such  tender  ages,  the 
l8w  of  the  shaster  or  the  instroetioitt  of 
llbe  government  had  been  compfied  with  ? 
^t  these  were  not  tiie  only  points  on 
whkh  the  regulations  of  the  Mkxl  gorenl- 


ment  were  allowed  to  be  evaded ;  let  any 
man  look  at  the  returns  and  see  the  vast 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  woman 
was  persuaded  to  sacrifice  herself  without 
an^  notice  being  given  to  the  local  autho- 
rities.    Here,  again,  the  venality  of  the 
native    police  officer  was  evident;    the 
offer  of  a  handful  of  rupees  would  be  snC 
ficient  at  any  time  to  induce  him  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  so  that  the  notice  cotild  not  be 
given ;  or  if  in  the  way,  he  did  not  arrive  at 
the  scene  of  action  until  all  interference 
became  too  late.    The  Europeans  in  office 
were  of  course  too  dignified  to  attend  to 
any  of  these   matters  personally.     The 
affiiir  was  left  to  the  vi|[ilance  of  the  native 
police,  and  the  supenntendence    of  the 
dorogah ;  and  the  latter  was  frequently  in 
real  or  pretended  ignorance  of  the  trans- 
action, until  it  had  been  terminated  in  Ae 
death  of  the  unfortunate  suttee.    Nothing 
was  more  eas^  than  to  be  ignorant  of  that 
which  one  did  not  want  to  know,  and 
wherever  it  was  the  interest  of  these  per- 
sons to  be  ignorant,  the  whole  matter  wae 
sure  to  remain  unknown  nntil  the  know- 
ledge of  it  became  of  no  use.    Looking  at 
fiMts  as  they  stood  recorded,  he  called  u|>on 
the  court  to  consider  the  great  responsibi- 
lity which  attached  to  theni  if  they  alknr- 
ed  these  barbarous  mnrden  to  be  coib. 
tinned  when  they  had  the  means  of  pre* 
venting  them.    That  the  great  body  oTthe 
proprietors  were  hitherto  ignonuit  of  thfe 
extent  to  which  thoee  murders  had  bieen 
carried/he  had  reason  to  believe.  I'orhhii* 
self  he  would  say,  that  until  lie  had  M& 
the  returns  before  the  court,  he  eouM  not 
have  believed  that  the  practice  was  per- 
mitted to  the  extent  it  had  been,  With 
such  means  of  prevention  at  hiand.     T^ 
day  he  was  an  mnocent  man,  but  Shotdd 
he  go  from  that  court  innocent  if,  after 
what  had  come  to  Ifis  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  he  did  not  make  every  effort  to 
release    himself  from    participation    in 
crimes?    Every  man  in  that  court  Ivai 
nearly  in  the  same  situation;  not  one* of 
them  could  lay  his  hand  to  Ms  hedit  to- 
morrow and  say  he  was  guiltless,  if  to- 
day he  did  not  use  every  means  \a  his 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  those  coivafilly 
barbaritiee.    But  It  would  seem,  aceord- 
ing  to  some  of  the  opinions  he  had  hedrd 
delivered  on  this  subject,  that  the  Con^ 
pany*s  servants  were  too  busy  to  attend 
to  such  matters.      An  instance  of  thii 
kind  had  been  given  in  onie  of  the  eases 
dted  by  his  hon.  firiend  (Mr.  Poynd^r). 
Application  was  made  to  a  local  tt)a|(is» 
tnte  for  leave  for  a  young  widow  to  bum 
herself.    The  parties  applying  seemed  i» 
know  their  time,  and  chose  the  hour  wlien 
the  worthy  gentleman  was  g6ing  out  to 
dhmer.  Tlie  loss  of  a  human  life,  and  that 
too  by  the  most  dreadfol  tormehtff,  was 
not  of  sufMient  confleqnekice  to  delay  tlie 
important  business  of  hStf  eiiga^ementiv 
5  A  2  end 
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and  he  gave  his  consent  without  much 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  though 
if  he  had  enquired  as  was  his  duty  to 
have  done,  he  would  have  discovered, 
what  was  found  out  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  child  thus  sacrificed,  whether  a 
hetrotfaed  or  an  actual  wife  did  not  ap- 
pear, was  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
consequently  that  her  burning,  even  ac- 
cording to  Hindoo  law  was  illegal,  which 
considers  sixteen  as  the  age  of  puberty. 
No  such  &ct  was  ascertained  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, but  he  despatched  the  applicant 
with  a  verbal  message  to  his  darogah  or 
other  subordinate,  that  **  if  she  were  not 
under  twelve  years  of  age  they  mi^t 
proceed  to  bum  her!"  (Hear,  hear f J 
Was  not  this,  he  (Mr.  Jackson)  would 
ask,  oontrsry  to  the  instructions  which 
the  government  of  India  had  sent  to  the 
several  local  magistrates?  Was  it  not  a 
case  the  recurrence  of  which  should  be 
rendered  impossible  by  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  that  court?  But  there  were 
a  variety  of  other  points  in  which  the  in- 
structions of  the  Indian  government,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  shaster  with  in- 
spect to  suttee,  were  wholly  disre- 
S^ed.  The  answers  of  the  pundits 
whksh  he  had  read  to  the  court  stated, 
tiiat  after  the  pile  was  made  up  and  light- 
ed, the  woman  who  had  intended  to  bum 
herself  might  without  disgrace  retreat, 
that  she  might  do  so  even  after  she  had 
touched  the  flames.  According  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Indian  government 
she-  should  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  it  waa 
declared  to  be  highly  criminal  to  force 
her  back,  and  that  shouU  her  death  ensue 
firom  such  force  it  should  be  considered 
as .  murder.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
declaration,  the  instructions  were  set  at 
nought  with  impunity,  and  that  too  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oilcutta.  In  that 
neighbourhood,  and  in  other  places  within 
the  province  of  Bengal,  instead  of  a  pile 
of  already  lighted  wood  which  the  shas- 
ter enjoined,  a  pit  was  dug,  in  which,  act- 
ing under  the  persuasions  of  interested  re- 
latives and  the  excitement  of  drugs  given 
to  her  for  that  purpose,  the  unfortunate 
female,  whom  the  ^ant  Colonel  (Stan- 
hope) would  call  **a  reasoning  animal,** 
placed  herself.  The  pit  was  immediately 
flUed  up  with  heavy  logs  of  wood,  and 
frequently  bamboos  were  placed  over  it, 
so  as  to  make  retreat  almost  next  to  im- 
possible. The  fire  was  then  implied  to 
the  pile,  and  the  cries  of  the  unhappy 
victim  were  drowned  with  the  noise  of 
drums  and  other  instruments,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  bowlings  of  a  barbarous  popu- 
lace. Now  these  thinfis  were  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  mstructions  which 
had  been  issued  to  the  local  magistratea 
by  the  Indian  government  They  were 
contrsry  to  the  enactmenU  of  the  Hin- 
doo rehgion^  which  eiyoined  that  the  fire 


should  be  lighted  before  the  suttee  as- 
cended the  pile.     In  some  instsnoes  sfter 
the  fire  had  reached  the  body,  and  not- 
withstanding the  -  efforts   to  keep  tbe 
wretched  woman  down,  the  sense  of  psin 
had  given  her  stoength  to  disengage  her- 
self, when  her  convulsive  eflbrts  to  es- 
cape had  been  counteracted  by  the  violent 
resistance  of  her  relations,  who  unifomly} 
unless  when  prevented  by  the  police,  fiorced 
her  back  into  the  flames.  (Hear,  hear,  kear!) 
Let  those  who  doubted  what  he  said  oo 
this  part  of  the  case,  turn  over  tbe  pages 
of  the  papers  before  the  court,  snd  they 
would  soon  be  satisfied  that  he  had  ratber 
understated    the    fiicts    than   used  the 
slightest  degree   of  exaggeratkHi.     He 
would  read  to  the  court  but  one  caae 
out  of  many  which  had  come  befiore  the 
courts  of  adawlut,  and  it  would  shew 
how  little  influence  the  regulations  of  the 
shaster  possessed  against  tbe   supetatU 
tious  prejudices  or  interested  views  of  the 
natives ;  he  would  rest  the  whole  questioo 
on  that  case  being  foirly  reported.    It 
was  to  be  found  in  page  67  of  the  seeoDd 
volume  of  the  papers  printed  by  order  ef 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  would 
state  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hudlestose 
their  late  I>irector. 

"One  Seethoo.  a  Brahmtn.  diied wlwa  dsat 
from  his  fiunily.  A  fortnight  •ftorwudt  hh  wldov* 
Hooimileea,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  vean  of  afi» 

groceeded  to  bum  henelf,  the  p&e  bemgjp(«|M>n 
y  her  neanat  relationa,  then  at  tbe  ▼luige  ^ 
reiided  in.  Her  father,  Puttun  Tewarxey,  «»  « 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  does  not  apptft 
to  have  been  made  acquainted  witfa  what  waifia' 
•tng.  Whether  the  sacilflcewaiorifflnaUy  a  vobi^ 
tary  one  hat  not  beoi  aaoertainea;  It  must  be 
pnmimed  it  waa  to. 

"  Thepreparatoiy  ritet  compleled,  Uoanakf 
aiocnded  the  pile,  which  waa  fired  by  her  mMk^  uD 
priioQer  ShecHoL  Theaaonywaa  aoonbtyoiid» 
duranoe,  aadahe  leaped  ftcm  the  fiamet  butaeiw 
by  Sheok^Bichhook,  and  others,  ahe  wai  tikca  « 
fay  the  hands  and  feet,  and  again  thrown  upon  it| 
much  burnt,  and  her  dottiea  qvtte  coniumwi,  *a 
again  sprang  firom  the  pile,  aad  cunnfaig  toaam 
hard  vy*  lud  hcxseif  down  hi  tlie  watarcora^ 
weeplug  bitterly.  Shtelol  now  took  a  sheet,  onm 
for  the  occasiao  by  Roosa;  and  spmadlng  it «  "* 
pound,  desired  her  to  seat  hersiif  upon  It  *  N<^ 
she  said,  '  she  would  not  do  thk,  he  would  m 
cany  her  to  the  firo,  and  she  eould  not  soiaw  w 
this :  she  would  quit  the  fSvnily  andlive  by  baa*ni 


her  to  her  home.  She  did  so  ;~4hey  bound  tatf 
In  It,  sent  fbr  a  bamboo,  which  waa  panwfthwaP 
the  loops  formed  by  tyl^it  together,  and  cmym 
it  thus  to  the  pile,  now  fiercM^  burning,  tiiR*J> 
bodily  taito  the  flames.  Thccloth  was  hnmwtisfty 
consumed,  and  the  wretched  TlettanonceniflceiasH 
an  ellbrt  tosare  hendf,  when  at  the  tnatigsHoBg 
the  rest,  the  mooaulman  Buialchee^  'PP'"'''!? 
near  enough  to  reach  her  with  his  swura,  snd  cot* 
ttaig  herthfottgh  thehaad,  she  Hell  back,  andvai 
releasedfram^nthertrialbydeatb."  <fisBr,a«w/| 

Mr.  Joo^soii  continued.  The  oooit 
would  observe,  that  in  this  case  tbe  most 
solemn  pledge  which  could  have  bees 
made  by  one  Hindoo  to  another  was 
given  by  the  unde  of  the  nnh^>py  chil4 
as  a  guarantee  of  her  safety,  and  that  it 
was  afterwards  viokted  in  ^e  mostfamtal 
maimer.  What  pundit,  he  wouM  be  glad 
to  knowy  would  release  thai  bmb'ssooI, 

aftar 
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after  tbSs  viiriation  of  bo  ncred  an  oatli  ? 
Any  member  of  that  court  who  doubted 
of  such  cases  as  he  had  read  being  in 
abundance,  was  bound  before  God  and 
his  country,  to  inquire  diligently  before 
he  gave  his  vote,  and  to  take  the  most 
effectual  means  in  bis  power  for  abolish- 
ing the  truth.  If  he  neglected  that  courae, 
he  would  leave  that  assembly  a  guilty 
inan.  In  fact,  an  honest  man  had  no 
alternative  but  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  facts  as  set  forth,  or  give  credence 
to  the  statements  of  his  hon.  friend,  to 
whose  speech  they  were  so  much  indebt- 
ed* Was  there  any  one  who  listened  to 
him,  who  for  an  instant  doubted  the 
truth  of  what  the  papers  before  the  court 
contained  ?  Did  any  man  then  present 
hesitate  to  believe  that  thosedreadful  mur- 
ders were  committed,  and  sometimes  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  grand 
pageant,  decorated  by  the  presence  of 
Gentoo  and  British  authority?  They  had 
it  in  evidence  before  them,  on  the  testis 
xDony  of  men  who  had  filled  high  and 
responsible  situations  in  their  service— of 
men  who  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
direction  of  their  affiiirs,  that  these  ^>- 
palling  sacrifices  of  the  young  and  the 
helpless  were  often  attended  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  persons,  as  if  it  were 
some  great  fiur— l^  Brahmins  of  the 
highest  caste — ^by  our  own  police,  and  the 
inost  dignified  of  the  local  native  authori- 
ties. The  dreadful  act  was  urged  on  by . 
some,  sanctioned  or  permitted  by  others, 
and  witnessed  by  all.  It  might  perh^s 
be  asked,  what  interest  had  the  Brahmins 
in  encouraging  the  commission  of  those 
dreadful  murders?  The  papers  before 
the  court  .would  answer  the  question,  by 
■hewing  that  on  these  occasions  the  at- 
tendant Brahmins  received  a  large  fee ; 
were  they  to  receive  none  there  wouhl 
soon  be  an  end  to  the  practice ;  they  being 
absent,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  show !  In 
most  instances  the  suttee  was  rich  and 
possessed  of  jewels,  which  she  distributed 
with  a  liberal  hand  to  those  who  assured 
her  she  was  going  to  heaven,  and  ap- 
plauded her  act  of  self-destruction.  Those 
who  shared  in  the  plunder  had  thus  a 
direct  interest  in  promoting  the  deed  by 
which  only  it  could  be  secured.  The  re- 
lations of  the  woman,  particularly  those 
on  her  husband's  side,  were  also  interested 
in  seducing  her  to  the  fiital  suicide.  By 
the  Hindoo  law  a  widow  of  caste  could 
not  marry  again,  but  must  remain  ever 
after  under  the  care  of  her  friends ;  by  her 
death  they  were  relieved  firom  aU  iartber 
trouble  on  her  account.  It  was  to  these 
causes  that  Mr.  Walter  Ewing,  and  other 
of  their  most  intelligent  servants,  had  at- 
tributed the  sacrifice  iji  widows,  even  of 
fiwr  and  of  eight  years  old. 

Ihe  Chalrmau — *'  I  can  assnre  tiia 
learned  pioprietor  he  is  mistaken  in  giving 


those  as  the  ages  of  the  snttees.  There  ba 
mistake  in  the  accounts,  that  which  he 
reads  as  four  should  have  been  fourteen, 
and  that  which  he  reads  as  eight  should 
have  been  eighteen.'*    (Hear,  hurl) 

Mr.  Jackmm.  He  had  quoted  diose 
cases  from  Mr.  Hudlestone's  papers, 
which  made  mention  of  infont  widows  of : 
the  tender  ages  of  eight  and  nine  years ; 
and  the  instance  of  four  years  of  age,  Mr. 
H.  had  quoted  from  the  papers  printed- 
in  Session  1823|  page  4t5^  where  the  age 
id  four  was  inserted. 

Mr.  Wigranu-^^  I  can  state  to  the  learn- 
ed proprietor,  that  those  ages  have  been 
inserted  by  mistake.  That  which  is  put 
down  as  only  eight,  should  have  been 
eighty." 

Mr.  Jackson  continued.  He  had  re*, 
lied  on  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now 
before  the  court.  In  those  he  found  the 
numbers  he  had  stated.  There  were 
besides  several  cases  of  nine,  of  twelve,  ■ 
and  of  thirteen,  with  the  names  and  castea 
of  the  parties,  and  one  but  of  two  years 
of  age !  Were  these  also  mistakes  ?  But 
suppose  fourteen  years  should  have  been 
stated  instead  of  four,  where  stood  the 
£ftther  in  that  court  who  would  admit 
that  as  a  proper  age  at  which  bia 
daughter  should  decide  upon  sacrificiiig 
herself  by  a  most  cruel  death?  (Hmuf,- 
hear /J  Where  was  the  fiather  that 
would  not  heap  curses  on  the  head  of- 
the  unfeeling  rebitive  who,  disregarding, 
the  tears  and  intreaties  of  a  girl  of  fourteea^ 
imploring  that  her  life  might  be  spared* 
coukl  take  her  by  force  and  huri  her  back 
into  the  flames  from  wfa^  she  had  re- 
peatedly  endeavoured  to  escape,  as  waa 
the  fact  in  the  case  he  had  read  to  the 
court?  iHear,  hear,  heart)  Was  tliere 
one  who  heard  him,  who  did  not  shudder 
at  the  viUany  with  which  the  young 
creature's  confidence  in  that  case  waa- 
betrayed,  and  the  barbarity-  which  accom- 
panied the  whole  of  the  proceedings? 
She  had,  perfaa|ils,  given  a  sort  of  consent, 
to  the  sacrifice,  though  this  was  said  to 
be  doubtful,  which  she  was  not  allowed 
to  reliact,  notvrithstanding  that  retracta- 
tion was  perfectly  lawful,and  even  provided 
for  according  to  the  Hindoo  religion.  • 
What  was  the  cause  ?  The  parties  which 
forced  her  to  the  pile  had  an  interest  in 
her  destruction !  He  had  said  that  the 
Brahmins  encouraged  those  practices  for . 
the  sake  of  the  fee  they  received.  ■  The 
parents  and  relatives  of  children  did  it  in 
order  to  be  relieved  firom  fiurther  care  of 
them ;  if  left  on  theur  hands  at  that  eariy 
age  they  might  have  to  maintain  them 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  while  sub- 
ject  to  those  contingencies  and  abeira- 
tions  of  conduct  whidi  bring  discredit  on 
their  fiimilies.  That  these  deeply  di». 
graoefiil  crimes  might  be  aroidedi  and 
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Ui«  iMil  blot  removed  ftom  the  Britith 
chencter,  Mr.  Jecloaii  thotiglit  would 
be  mede  eppeient  by  the  next  pert  of  the 
Bttbject  to  which  he  ehoold  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  eoint.     One  material  wepj^ 
ment  for  the  fiMnlity  with  which  the  prac- 
tice might  be  aboliahedf  was,  Mr.  Jackson 
aaidy  Its  very  limited  extent     From  the 
returns  it  appeared  that  Ae  avenge  num- 
ber of  women  who  burned  themselves  or 
were  bmnt  on  the  death  of  their  bus- 
bands,  was  about  000  in  tiie  year,  and  this 
number,  let  it  be  observed,  was  out  of  a 
population  exceeding  sixty  millions,  and 
m  which  the  number  of  deaths  of  adult 
BJlales  left  about  S50,000  widows  annually. 
This  clearly  shewed  that  the  practice  was 
by  no  means  general,  but  rather  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule :  and  yet  it  had 
bSeen  gravely  stated  that  the  practice  was 
sO  general,  that  the  attempt  to  put  it 
down  would  excite  a  rebellion  !     What, 
preventing    600.    immolations    out    of 
Sfi0,000    widows  excite  rebellion!      It 
would  have  no  such  effect,  and  for  this 
tte  coold  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ha- 
rington,  now  a  member  of  council   in 
Bengal,  who  stated  the  practice  as  so 
partial,  diat  no  risk  would  attend  the  at- 
tempt  to   abolish  it  altogether.     Tlie 
directon  had  neglected  it  ibr  forty  years, 
and  it  had  of  course  increased.     What 
was  It  tb^y  were  now  afraid  of?  Was  it 
that  the  armed  force  of  India  would  rebel 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  ?  Let  the  court  recollect  the 
real  cause  of  the  late  calamity  at  Bar- 
rackpoor,    and  then  say  whether  they 
Would  fear  any  revolt  of  their  troops  on 
aceountofthe  abolition  of  suttee?    Why 
no  sepoy's  widow  ever  thus  sacrificed 
herrielf ;  not  a  single  instance  appeared 
out  of  the  thooaands  of  women  ihat  had 
been  burnt    since    1815.     The  sepoys 
were  most  devotedly  attached  to  their 
wives   and   children;  tiiey  would  wft- 
Inigly  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  pro- 
tection.    It  was  not  a  soldier*s  feelhig  to 
consign  his  wklow  to  the  flames,  nor  that 
Of  his  comrades  to  countenance    such 
cruelty;  it  was  therefore  a  most  gross 
absurdity,  to  believe  that  they  wonM  ever 
attempt  revolt  on  account  of  a  regulation, 
which  was  intended  only  for  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  those  so  dear  to  them! 
To  talk  of  rebellion  from  putting  this 
wicked  practice  down,  was  to  suppose 
that  it  extended  all  over  India,  and  was 
Steeply  rooted  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  whereas  the  veiy  reverse  had 
been  shown  to  be  the  fact ;  it  was  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  Cofnpany's  possessions,  and  was  so 
little  fixed  hi  the  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
that  in  many  cases  enumerated  in  the 
papers,  the  sliglitest  exertion  was  fbund 
sufflfcient  to  prevent  It.   How,  then,  were 
they  to  proceed?  Were  they  to  use  fofce 


atonce?    He  did  not  advise  fhst  course. 
He  would  have  it  recommended  totk 
Court   of  Directors,   that  such  nesm 
should  be   adopted  for  abolishiii;  the 
practkK  as  might  be  deemed  eipfdieDt, 
consulting,  as  fir  as  consistent  with  that 
end  file  feelings  of  the  natives.    This  he 
thought  would  be  obtained  by  the  origini 
motion.     But   the   Chairman's  amend- 
ment, after  urging  the  directors  to  set, 
added,  that  they  shook!  leave  the  mitter 
wholly  to  their  discretion.    Now  ss  he 
thought  it  better  that  their  disporition  to 
act  sliould  be  stimulated  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  General  Court  of  Propriem 
be  should  vote  for  the  original  qaestioB. 
However,  he  was  glad  to  see  such  n 
amendment  coming   from  the  cbair;  it 
was  a  hundred  million  of  degrees  befood 
their  last  letter  of  188a    The  present 
amendment  left  the  subject  to  the  <&• 
cretion  of  the  local  government,  hot  the 
former  said  that  "the less  they  interfered 
the  better.  *'    What  was  that,  bat  mfa^ 
in   phun    English,  that  though  wooien 
should  be  sacrificed  and  their  children 
left,  destitute;    though    infants  of  the 
tender  ages  of  seven,  eight,  nine,  teSf 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  e«t 
into  the  flames,  as  >vldow8  delibeiitrif 
and  voluntarily  devoting  themselves  flo 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  hos- 
bands;  though,  in  short,  all  the  enit- 
ing  rules   and   orders  of  the  CompWT 
on  the  subject  of  these  suttees  sbeuldhe 
violated ;  though  in  the  teeth  of  their  tm 
shaster,  venaX  Brahmins  and  sordid  reh' 
tives  should  seduce  pregnant  women,  or 
those  in  a  state  of  giving  nurture  to  de- 
stroy themselves,  the  Company's  officfli 
were  "not  to  interfere,"  orinanyj'T*' 
terrupt  the  savage  ceremony?  Why  tha 
^ould  be  to  cry  havoc,  and  to  let  ill  t^ 
evils  of  the  most  barbarous  superstitiw 
spread  over  that  unhappy  countiy-  H  f^ 
motion  should  not  he  carried  he  would 
feci  it  his  duty  again  to  call  the  sttentioii 
of  the  court  to  the  papere  before  tbeiDi 
The  question  could  not  stop  there— '■if' 
it  should  not  stop  there,  he,  hinisd^  ^ 
a  future  court,  would  move  a  serto  » 
truisms,  taken  firom  the  reports.   Hon* 
memben  within  the  bar  might,  if  ^ 
pleased,  meet  them  with  the  previous  qj^" 
tion,  but  he  would  place  them  upon  tiiar 
records;  tiie  people  lof  England  sad  the 
Legishiture  should  know  <^  the  booAree 
of  murden   annually  committed  «■» 
British  authority,  aiid  the  pjuWic  «lw«J 
be  invoked  for  their  suppression.  He  wj 
not  the  least  doubt  but  the  call  woa«  J* 
answered,  and  the  tables  of  thehoa**"* 
covered  with  petitions  againsta cusgag 
obnoxious  to  evei7  moral  and  '^KS 
precept,  and  so  disgraeefol  to  the  «»** 
character.   Might  he  be  Aowed  to  ^ 
as  i  IKend  to  the  Hirectora,  h*  iwgj 
counsel  fSiemto  avoid  thbcxtrwnitr^J 
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would  recommend  to  Uaeir  reflection  « 
most  material  circumstance ;  the  time 
would  80OB  come  round  (it  was  fastap- 
proachingy  and  near  at  band)  for  dis- 
cussing the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter.  That  Parliament  would  take 
some  strtMig  and  important  steps  in  their 
aAsirs  he  had  no  doubt*  In  the  mean 
time,  let  the  members  of  that  court  carry 
with  them  the  public  approbation  and 
regard,  added  to  the  consciousness  that 
they  had  done  their  duty  as  men  and 
Christians.  In  supporting  the  original 
motion,  they  would  have  credit  with  their 
country,  for  doing  .that  spontaneously, 
which  outiBged  humanity  would  other- 
wise soon  foree  upon  their  adoption. 
The  measure  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  necessary ;  then  let  it  be  no  longer  de- 
ferred. Thie  hon.  Directors  might  reject 
the  motion  if  they  pleased,  but  £ey  might 
rest  assured  that  they  would  not  thereby 
atop  the  proceedings  of  Parliamentt  or 
ailenoe  the  voice  of  the  British  nation. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  them 
as  men,  if  they  waited  for  such  inter- 
ference. (Hear,  hear  I  J  It  was  due  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  before  which 
Che  (fuestion  would  soon  be  brought,  and 
Btill  more  to  themselves,  that  that  court 
ahould  take  some  preliminary  step  to  show 
that  they  entered  into  no  compromise 
with  an  unrighteous  policy,  and  were  d&- 
Urmihed  to  avert  from  themselves  and 
their  ehildren  the  guilt  of  shedding  blood ! 
The  learned  genUeman,  after  again  ad- 
verting to  the  importance  of  carrying  tiie 
priginal  motion  in  preference  to  the 
amendment,  concluded  (amidst  consi- 
derable cheering)  by  calling  on  the  court, 
«a  eadi  individual  member  of  it  would 
wish  to  retire  with  the  conscience  of  an 
innocent  man,  to  vote  for  putting  an  end 
to  this  abominable  practice. 

Captain  MaxfiJd  said  he  woul<jl  not 
CffCtpasB  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
court.  He  certainly  would  not  have  to 
try  their  patience  in  a  speech  of  seven 
bours.  But  he  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  the  unealled-ioff  at- 
tack which  had  been  made  on  hon.  mem- 
bers within  the  bar  and  withoutt  who 
happened  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
lemtied  nM>ver.  Those  who  did  not  con- 
cur with  him,  and  with  the  learned  gen- 
tleman  who  spoke  last,  in  thinking  that 
the  prectke  of  suttee  ought  to  be  abo- 
liahed  by  some  means,  forcible  or  other- 
wise, were,  forsooth,  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  murder.  Now,  he  thought  the  prac- 
tioe  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with,  and 
be  was  not  more  a  murderer  than  either 
of  the  kamed  gentlemen  who  addressed 
the  court.  What,  he  asked,  was  all  this 
declamation  about  ?  Why  had  not  those 
learned  gentlemen  pointeid  out  some  ef* 
ieetual  means  by  whudi  the  pmctice  mi^ 
be  aboliahed?    If  the  thing  were  as  piac- 


ticable  as  they  represented,  why  not  shew 
how  it  might  bie  accomplished?  In  a 
speech  of  seven  hours*  length,  one  would 
have  thought  there  was  ample  time  for 
shewing  this  if  it  could  be  shewn.  In- 
stead of  this,  however,  they  were  enterr 
tained  with  a  long  detail  of  circumstances, 
that  which  they  all  admitted,  and  all  d&. 
plored,  that  the  practice  existed.  In  the 
whole  of  that  long  address,  he  had  scarcely 
heard  one  argument  which  required  an 
answer.  They  all  knew  that  the  prac- 
tice existed,  and  there  was  not  one  who 
would  wish  to  perpetuate  it.  All  agreed 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  end 
put  to  it,  but  the  question  was  as  to  th^ 
mode  by  which  that  object  oould  be  ef- 
fected. If  any  one  then  in  court  could 
put  it  down  by  his  wishes,  no  doubt  the 
thing  would  soon  be  decided;  but  it  was 
one  thin^  to  wish,  and  another  to  achieve 
this  desirable  result.  Hon.  proprietors 
might  talk  of  the  fiunlities  of  putting  it 
down  by  force  in  one  place,  and  by  per- 
suasion in  another :  these  notions,  how- 
ever, were  purely  theoreticaL  All  the 
experience  we  had  on  the  subject,  shewed 
that  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  i»ae- 
tice  would,  be  not  only  difficult,  but 
dangerous.  One  remark  of  the  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  B.  Jackson)  deserved 
notice.  The  learned  gentleman  had  said 
that  the  custom  of  suttee  was  not  geneml, 
and  had  not  taken  any  gfe*t  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  nativea.  To  this  assertion 
be  (Capt.  Maxfield)  must  <^ect-  On  a 
people  so  weak,  so  ignorant,  as  the  HiiU 
doos,  the  promise  hekl  out  by  the  Shaster 
must  have  a  powerful  influence.  Tbe 
certainty  of  a  wife  enjoying  the  society  of 
her  husband  in  heaven  for  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  years  if  she  burned  hefaelf 
with  his  body,  was  cakulated  to  have  a 
atroQg  effect  on  persons  who  were  so  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  in  their  religious 
feelings  as  tbe  natives  of  India*  and  partv- 
cularly  the  females.  Three  millions  anfl 
a  half  years  of  happiness  in  hmvea 
were  ensured  to  the  suttee,  and  neUher 
the  Shaster  nor  Menu  pomted  out  any 
other  means  by  which  tint  mi^  be  obe 
tained.  Was  it  at  all  surprising,  thei^ 
that  this  should  hnve  a  strong  effect  on 
ignorant  minds?  He  verily  believed,  tha( 
if  tbe  same  doctrine  could  be  inculcated 
in  England,  and  that  it  obtained,  there 
would  be  found  very  many  of  both  sexes 
ready  to  make  tbe  sacrifice  in  order  to 
ensure  its  reward.  /Aor,  hear  I)  Why 
then  should  it  excite  our  surprise^  that  the 
promise  had  so  much  influence  in  India? 
It  was  quite  Mile  to  say  it  had  not  a  strong 
hold  on  the  people's  minds.  It  had,  and 
like  many  other  superstitions,  the  more 
absurd  it  was,  the  more  firmly  did  the  na- 
tives adhere  to  it.  Allusion  had  been  made 
to  Col.  Walker's  influence  in  putting  a  ato|^ 
to  the  practice  of  infanticide  m  his  districu 
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What  WM  nid  on-  that  subject  was  quite 
comet,  but  the  oonduBum  meant  to  be 
diawn  from  it  was  erroneous.  Col.  Walker 
oould  eflfect  that  whidi  not  ten  men  in  the 
whole  of  the  Oompanjr's  service  oould 
do.     All  who  had  been  m  Guzerat,  oould 
'tell  how  much  and  how  deservedly  he  was 
beloved  by  the  people  there.    To  this  the 
hon.  director  (Major  Camac)  had  borne 
testimony,  and  no  doubt  would  have  dwelt 
longer  on  the  subject  if  he  himself  had 
not  been  a  party  concerned.     But  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  that  the  rest  of  our  pub- 
lic servants  in  India  coukl  act  as  Colonel 
Walker  had  done.     If  they  were  all  like 
him,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  abolish 
suttee,  and  to  put  an  end  to  infimticide 
throughout  India.      All  men  were  not 
alike  m  their  modes  of  proceeding ;  the 
Company  must  use  the  tools  as  they  found 
them,  though  they  might  not  be  tempered 
alike.     Under  idl  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease,  he  would  support  the  amendment ; 
«nd  he  oould  not  but  express  his  regret 
that  the  feelings  of  the  court  had  been 
worked  up(m  in  the  way  they  had  been  on 
this  occasion.     It  was  too  bad  to  hear 
hon.  proprietors  accused  of  being  mur- 
derers, and  parHapa  crmmia  in  those 
hotiid  sacrilloes,  which  they  had  no  means 
of  preventing.  ^(  Cries  of   **  quutkmt** 
**  quetikm  /";    He  had  not  much  more 
•to  offer,  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  coi^ 
dude  his  remarks  without  interruption : 
tlie  court  had  already  indulged  an  hon. 
gentleman  with  a  hearing  of  seven  hours, 
«iid  he  had  not  yet  spoken  more  than  as 
many  minutes.     He  had  before  said,  that 
he    concurred   in  tlie  amendment;    he 
would  not  sanction  the  use  of  force  in  the 
abolition  of  thkr  practice,  but  he  thought 
that  much  might  be  done  by  a  more  strict 
attention  to  the  regulations  already  in  ex- 
istence in  India,     lliose  regulations  had 
been  very  much  relaxed  in  consequence 
of  being  entrusted  to  persons  whose  con- 
nivance at  their  violation  might  be  pur- 
chased by  a  le^  rupees.    He  himself  had 
seen  esses  where  a  few  rupees  were  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  the  consent  of  a  looal 
native  officer,  to  wlnt  he  knew  was  a  di^ 
lect  breach  of  the  Company's  regulations 
•with  respect  to  suttees.     But  it  might  be 
asked,  was  there  no  remedy?— were  there 
no  means  by  which  a  stop  could  be  put 
to  this  practice  ?  He  thought  there  was, 
and  that  it  mi^ht  be  gradually  abolished 
without  any  violent  interference  with  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people.     He 
would  suf^est  that  a  woman  applying  to 
burn  herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband 
should  be  obliged  to  wait  three  months, 
and  that  in  2XL  cases  the  application  for 
euch  license  should  be  made  in  person : 
this,  he  had  no  doubt,  would,  in  a  vast 
majoritj^of  eases,  be  an  effectualprevention, 
as  it  would  afford  time  for  reflection.     He 
would  also  have  some  means  adopted  for 


disseminating  the  doctrines  of  die  aiailcr 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  force.  B7  the 
shaster  all  force  was  strictly  fuMdoiis 
the  performance  of  suttee;  but  fron 
the  motives  of  interested  psrtiei,  dm 
doctrine  was  not  folly  explauied  to  the 
people ;  if  it  were  made  sufficieiitlyknom 
he  was  sure  that  women  woold  nem 
consent:  for  in  ahnost  every  esse  of 
suttee,  they  had  seen  that  absolute  fom 
was  requwed  to  keep  the  suttee  within 
the  burning  pile  from  the  firM  mooieBt 
the  flames  reached  her  body.  Fcelin; 
convinced  that  all  these  meain  would  be 
resorted  to,  in  the  exerdae  of  the  diirre- 
tion  vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors  ty 
the  amendment,  he  would  vote  for  thst  ia 
preference  to  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Trant  said  he  would  eq>kdn  in  1 
few  words  the  reasons  why  he  voted  for 
the  amendment  put  from  the  chsir.  He 
saw  that  the  instructions  sent  oat  to  India 
had  the  signature  of  Mr.  C.  Graiit,  00 
whom  so  deserved  an  eulogium  bsd  iieai 
pronounced,  and  in  those  instioctiQsi 
a  discretion  had  been  given  to  the  Indiin 
government  to  act  as  it  pleased,  sod  tf 
circumstances  might  require.  Another 
reason  why  he  preferred  the  aaneDdmest 
was  this,  thatgreat  diflficnities  would  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  way  of  any  sctnc 
measures  that  might  be  adopted  to  ibdiih 
this  custom.  On  this  subject  they  hid 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Haringtoo,  who 
stated  that  though  he  felt  anxious,  in  oeia- 
mon  with  many  others,  to  pat  so  esd  to 
the  practice,  yet  there  were  difficulties  it 
the  way  which  could  not  immedinely  te 
got  over.  The  only  means  by  wbioh  theM 
diflkulties  might  be  effectually  renovei 
would  be  by  a  gradual  improreneoC 
amongst  the  people,  by  the  dlssemjnsti^ 
of  moral  instruction.  On  this  subject  be 
was  glad  to  find  that  much  had  lately  beei 
done.  Forty  schools,  he  perceived^  hed 
been  open  for  the  instruction  of  Hindoo 
youth ;  and  one  of  those  schools  fortbe 
instruction  of  females  was  superintended 
by  a  Hindoo  mistress.  Feeling  tbstsHitf 
might  eventually  be  done  by  these  w»», 
he  was  not  prepared  to  risk  any  thnig  >7 
the  adoption  of  precipitate  messiK^ 
Such  measures,  he  was  sure,  could  do  bo 

p|Ood,  and  might  be  productive  <>^i°''^^ 
jury;  he  vras  therefore  opposed  to  sU  son 

measures,  and  though  the  want  of  then 
might  suffer  the  practKe  to  contiDue  tf 
some  time  longer,  he  did  not  at  sU  «»* 
skier  himself  criminal,  and  would  p*  <^ 
bed  with  as  quiet  a  conscience  opoo  the 
subject,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentIO' 
man  who  had  ashort  time  before  sddie*- 
ed  the  court.  He  thought  the  best  «^ 
would  be  to  leave  It  to  the  diicrstioo" 
their  executive,  and,  oooaderiog  wImI** 
nowgoingiMi  in  India,  he  would  beaihsin(^ 
if  he  withheld  his  confidence  from  dw*  0* 
this  point.    In  a  recent  nn«^  ^vJJ! 
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'QiMurterly  B^view,  it  wm  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Col.  Phipps,  that  much  of 
the  cruelty  practiced  in  the  worship  of 
Juggernaut  had  been  recently  abandoned. 

-  The  abominable  and  disgusting  sacrifices 
heretofore  attending  that  worship  were 
to  a  great  extent  given  up,  and  in  otlier 
respects  a  gradual  improvement  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  habits  of  the  people,  as 
connected  with  the  severity  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  court  would  exercise  its  power 
to  much  better  effect  in  giving  encourage- 
ment to  this  gradual  improvement;  but 
as  that  was  going  on,  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly dangerous  to  pursue  any  course  which 

-  might  come  into  violent  collision  with  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  natives.  (Hear, 
hear  I) 

Gen.  Sir  J,  DoyU  said  that  after  the 
many  lengthened  addresses  which  they 
had  heard  on  this  question,  he  was  sure 

-  the  court  would  listen  to  him  with  some 
pleasure,  for  all  he  had  to  state  was,  that 
be  had  intended  to  address  them,  but  on 
consideration  he  thought  they  had  already 
•heard  quite  enough,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  add  a  word  one  way  or  the 
other.    (Hear,  hear /J 

The  Chairman  observed  that  nothing 
could  hav^  induced  him  to  meet  the  origi- 
ginal  motion  with  an  amendment  but  the 
language  used  in  the  support  of  that  mo- 
tion. That  language  led  him  to  believe 
that  something  more  was  intended  than 
the  motion  itself  expressed.  This  he 
'thought  was  clear  from*  the  language  of 
-the  bon.  mover  himself,  and  also  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  R. 
Jackson). 

Dr.  Gildariat  said  he  was  disposed 
to  pursue  a  middle  course  in  this  aflair : 
but  between  the  two  conflicting  opinions 
^e  felt  himself  like  a  fish  out  of  water; 
he  was  placed  between  two  flre»— (Aear, 
ktar!  and  laughter),  like  a  Jew  amongst 
saints,  or  a  saint  amongst  sinners. — 
{Hear,  hear/)  Some  complaints  had 
been  made  against  the  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Poynder)  for  the  length  of  time 
during  which  he  had  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court;  but  he  (Dr.  Gilchrist) 
made  no  objection  to  the  learned  pro- 
prietor on  that  ground ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  him  entitled  to  a  hearing  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  address.  He  him- 
self had  often  occasion  to  address  the 
court,  and  to  trespass  a  little  on  their 
INitience,  and  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
be  interrupted;  he  was,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  give  to  othen  the  same  measure 
of  indulgence  which  he  claimed  himself. 
With  reference  to  the  question  before  the 
court  he  would  observe,  that  as  an  ab- 
stract proposition,  no  man  would  contend 
that  suicide  ought  to  be  allowed.  But  it 
was  another  question  whether  the  prac- 
tice should  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms. 
He  thought  there  was  a  way  by  which 
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this  might  be  effected  without  risk  or 
danger  to  the  Company's  interests.  That 
way  he,  as  an  author,  had  pointed  out  to 
their  Governor  general  in  India  forty  yeara 
ago.  His  plan  was,  that  any  Hindoo  in 
any  way  connected  with  a  suttee— not 
merely  as  instrumental  to  the  burning, 
but  any  relation  or  connexion  of  a  woman 
who  had  burned  herself,  should  be  de- 
clared for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any 
place  of  office,  authority,  or  emolument 
in  the  Company's  service.  He  had 
lately  proposed  the  same  thing  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  about  to  introduce  the 
subject  to  the  Hou^e  of  Commons^^  and 
something  of  that  kind  must  be  done  in 
addition  to  other  measures.  Someliiing, 
he  thought,  ought  to  be  done  on  this  sub- 
ject— the  laws  of  humanity  required  it, 
and  the  only  question  was,  what  that 
something  should  be.  One  reason  why 
he  would  support  the  original  motion  was, 
that  he  saw  all  the  directors  unanimous 
the  other  way.  {Hear,  heart  and  a 
laugh. )  He  did  not  wish,  by  the  original 
motion,  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of 
the  people  of  India,  or  to  attempt  to 
christianize  them— for  that  attempt,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  would  be 
hopelera.  Let  the  effects  of  religion  and 
education  work  their  way;  they  would 
in  time  have,  no  doubt,  a  powerful  effect ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  such  measures  as 
that  he  had  proposed  should  be  'adopted. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  what  had  been 
said  by  the  learned  proprietor,  that  no 
member  of  that  court  could  lay  his  head 
quietly  upon  his  piUow,  unless  he  aided 
in  some  way  in  putting  an  end  to  this 
barbarous  custom.  The  thing  might  be 
very  easily  accomplished  by  the  mere 
difference  of  a  letter,  and  he  would  tell 
them  the  reason.  The  difference  was 
between  "  suttee  and  suttau.**  The  one 
meant  the  burning  of  a  woman  for  her 
husband,  and  the  other  meant  the  burn- 
ing of  a  priest ;  and  if  the  priests  alone 
were  concerned,  ther^  would  be  no  difii* 
culty  in  getting  rid  of  the  matter.  But 
the  suttee  presented  the  difficulty.  Hon. 
proprieton  were  not  aware  that  relation- 
ship with  a  suttee  gave  a  certain  rank  in 
India  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives. 
The  son  of  a  woman  who  had  performed 
suttee  ranked  as  a  knight ;  if  he  could 
.  boast  that  his  sister  also  had  burned  her- 
self, he  would  be  considered  as  a  baronet ; 
if  he  had  other  reUtions  who  had  also  sa- 
crificed themselves,  he  would  rank  as  a 
baron,  and  so  on  up  even  to  the  dignity 
of  a  king,  according  to  the  number  of 
females  o/t  his  family  who  had  performed 
suttee.  This  it  was  which  gave  the 
custom  so  feat  a  hold  upon  the  prqudices 
of  the  natives. — (  Cries  of  **  queetian,  quee- 
Hon  /")  They  might  cry  question  if  they 
pleased,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
put  down-rbe  would  go  on  to  the  end  of 
5  B  the 
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the  cbaptefy  and  would  take  care  that  the 
n^t  01  every  proprietor  to  address  that 
court  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  his  per- 
son.   He  would  not,  however,  trespass 
mudi  longer  on  their  patience,  but  he 
implored  uiem,  as  they  valued  their  repu- 
tation in  this  life,  and  their  happiness  in 
the  next,  to  be  cautious  how  they  nega- 
tived the  motion.     It  vrould  be  a  stain 
upon  tJieir  character,  as  sovereigns,  as 
legislators,  and  as  men,  if  they  did  not 
tsSce  some  steps  to  dieck  a  practice  re- 
jpufpant  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  civil 
soaety.     At  the  same  time  he  must  re- 
peat, that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  violence 
used.    Let  the  Company  strictly  enforce 
the  regulations  already  existing ;  let  them 
keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  native  offi- 
cers whom  they  employed:   this  would 
be  goiqg  a  great  way.    While  he  was  in 
India  he  had  never  gone  to  see  a  woman 
roasted,  but  he  knew  that  many  such  sa- 
crifices had  been  performed  in  the  irame> 
diate  vicinity  of  Calcutta ;  and  several  of 
these  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  Go- 
vernment, and  even  of  the  rules  of  the 
shaster.     How  could  this  happen,  unless 
the  rich  Hindoos  bribed  the  native  officers 
to  connive  at  such  proceedings?    What 
reliance,  he  asked,  could  be  placed  on  the 
Brahmins  to  put  a  stop  to  this— they  who 
gloried  in  the  number  of  relations  that 
had  performed  suttee  ?    The  age  of  the 
suttee^  and  the  information  as  to  the  le» 
igality  in  each  particular  case,  were  de- 
rived from  them ;  and  what  truth  could 
be  expected  from  parties  so  interested  ? 
The   Company  might  expect  it  if  they 
pleased,  but  they  would  not  get  it.     The 
priests  were  the  general  authors  and 
abettors  of  these    wicked   ceremonies; 
they  had  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
thing,  and  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  any  distant 
reward  or  patronage  they  might  expect 
for  not  encouraging  the  practice.     They 
acted  upon  the  old  proverb  of  "  a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  ;*'  and 
they  preferred  the  certainty  of  immediate 
gain  to  the  distant  prospect  of  greater 
advantage.       An    hon.    proprietor    had 
talked  of  the  danger  to  the  Company's 
interests  from  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  practice.     He  did  not  mean  to  con- 
tend for  the  use  of  direct  force ;  but  even 
if  that  were  resorted  to,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would  have  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  some  gentlemen  antici- 
pated.   The  spirit  of  the  Hindoos  was  by 
no  means  so  vindictive  as  some  gentlemen 
imagined.     As  an  illustration  of  this  he 
woiUd  mention,  that  be  was  travelling  in 
India  on  one  occasion,  and  the  moon- 
shees  who  attended  him  were  very  much 
annoyed    by  a  Braminee  bull.     These 
bulls  were  let  to  have  free  scope  wher- 
ever they   went,   and   their  trespasses 
were  often  found  of  great  iaconveni- 
eace,  because  whatever  they  did  was 
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without  redress,  as  they  were  held  aa- 
cred.  His  moonshees,  however,  wets 
not  of  that  opinion,  and  they  cvoght  one 
of  these  Braminee  bulls  and  cut  his  throat, 
and  afterwards  eat  him.  He  (Dr.  Gil- 
christ) was  afraid  that  the  throats  of  hin 
and  his  companions  would  have  been  cat 
in  return,  and  that  the  story  would  have 
spread  all  over  Benares,  and  that  at  length 
it  would  have  been  made  a  matter  of  giave 
compUunt  to  the  governor.  No  such 
thing,  however,  took  place,  and  the  lots 
of  the  Braminee  bull  was  borne  witboot 
any  thing  bebig  said,  except  an  expressioa 
of  regret  at  his  death.  This  shewed  deariy 
that  there  was  no  very  strong  natioDsl  feel- 
ing, even  on  matters  which  weie.heldsacred 
by  their  very  religion.  He  intreated  the 
court,  then,  not  to  be  led  away  by  fesn  of 
danger  to  the  Company's  mterests,  which 
had  no  foundation,  and  (he  added)  not  t» 
be  ledaway  by  the  apprehensions  of  KCn- 
tlemen  who  conjured  up  ghosts  which 
were  not  in  existence.  It  was  idle  to  taOc 
of  the  native  troops  benig  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  suttee ;  that  army  wai, 
for  a  great  part,  composed  of  Mussul- 
mauns,  who  cared  nothing  at  aU  about  the 
practice,  and  on  whom  its  abolitioB  cookl 
have  no  influence. 

A  Proprietor  expressed  a  hope,  thst 
whatever  might  be  the  determination  d 
the  court  on  this  question,  it  would  be 
unanimous.  There  was  the  more  lessoa 
to  h<^e  for  this,  as  the  difference  betweea 
the  amendment  «nd  the  original  moiios 
was  only  a  difference  in  name.  Itwtf 
for  the  general  interest  of  tJte  proprietori, 
and  would  &cilitate  that  which  wai^  he 
believed,  their  comiUon  object,  that  there 
should  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  them  on  this  subject 
The  learned  gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward the  original  motion  had,  be  vtf 
sure,  no  intention  to  cast  aspersions  on  the 
executive  of  the  Company,  in  any  thing 
that  had  fiillen  from  him  on  this  oeos- 
sion ;  and  as  the  opposition  of  the  hon. 
Chairman  was  more  directed  to  the  words 
of  the  speech  than  the  motion,  he  hoped 
the  discussion  mi^  be  brought  to  a  cos» 
elusion  in  which  all  would  concur.  Ih* 
Court  of  Directors,  he  felt  persuaded, 
would  feel  themselves  bound  to  msltf 
every  exertion  which  prudence  could 
point  out,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  proprietors  That  they  could  eflieet 
much,  without  resorting  to  force,  he  wss 
quite  certain ;  and  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  do  a  great  deal  he  was  willing 
to  believe.  Under  those  circurostancet, 
he  was  willing  to  leave  the  matter  wholly 
to  their  discretion. 

Sir  J,  Doifle  said  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tionto  addrMS  the  court,  but  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Chainnam  he 
could  not  avoid  saying  a  few  words.  From 
what  had  been  stated,  it  appealed  that  the 

bos* 
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hon.  rhainmm  agreed  with  the  original 
waotiaa,  and  difltened  onlyfroni  the  epeecli 
by  which  it  was  introduced.  There  was 
Bot  muchy  then,  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  being  unanimous;  and  he  need 
faaxdly  say  how  important  it  was  that  the 
court  should  appear  united  on  this  ques- 
tion. His  own  opinion  was,  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors,  convinced 
that  they  would  adopt  the  best  means  for 
bringing  about  that  result  which,  he 
trusted,  was  the  common  object  of  att— 
the  eventual  abolition  of  this  baiiMroas 
practiee.  But  at  the  same  time  he  would 
suggest,  that  the  hon.  Chairman  should 
leave  the  original  motion  as  it  stood,  as  it 
was  dear  that  the  passages  in  the  speech 
to  which  he  oljected  were  not  uttered 
yfith  any  intention  to  offiend«  The  with- 
drawal of  the  amendment  would  recon- 
cile all  parties,  and  bring  about  that  which 
was  so  desirable  on  tiiis  occasion— an 
unanimous   vote  of  the  court.     (Sear, 

Mr.  Wigram  said  he  had  no  wish  to 
impute  improper  motives  to  any  hon.  pro- 
prietor ;  on  the  contraiy,  he  was  disposed 
to  g^e  credit  to  every  party  for  good  in- 
tentions. At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
but  express  his  regret  that  such  a  discus- 
sion should  have  taken  place,  as  it  would 
tend  father  to  frustrate  than  fiicilitate  the 
object  which  they  ail  had  in  view.  He 
could  by  no  means  concur  in  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  hon.  proprietor 
had  supported  his  motion;  for  in  his 
opinion,  they  went  to  theputting down 
the  practice  by  force,  (diei  of  *^  No, 
moP*)  Honoiiiid>le  gentlemen  ought  en- 
tertain their  own  opinions  on  that  point; 
but  it  was  his  conviction,  that  wiuitever 
might  be  the  words  of  the  motion,  the 
effect  of  the  speech  was  clearly  the 
use  of  force ;  and  as  long  as  he  had  a  seat 
within  that  bar,  he  would  not  consent  to 
«ny  measure  which  would  risk  the  safety 
of  the  Company's  power  in  India.  It 
bad  been  said  by  an  hon.  proprietor  that 
be  would  vote  for  the  amendment  be- 
cause he  did  not  vnderstand  it ;  now  he 
would  support  it  for  a  contiary  reason. 
In  the  original  motion  the  word  preven- 
tion was  used;  now  by  tint  word  he 
could  understand  nothing  else  than  the 
intended  ^>plication  of  force,  and  in  that 
sense  it  was  calculated  to  do  infinite  harm 
to  the  government  at  home  and  abroad. 
An  assent  to  any  motion,  however  it 
might  be  worded,  suppcoted  with  such  a 
speech  as  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  pro- 
prietor, would  be  construed  into  an  ap- 
proval of  the  principles  which  that  speech 
contained ;  and,  with  every  respect  for  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  he  could  not  agree 
witii  the  hon.  and  learned  proprietor  in 
thinking  it  their  pecuiiar  duty  to  instruct 
their  encutm  ii  to  what  nwawwas  they 


should  adopt  00  this  oooaalon.  The  le^ 
giskture  had  phioed  the  executive  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Board.  The  proprietors  had 
the  right,  undoubtedly,  of  choosing  their 
own  directors :  but  he  thought  they  had 
not  the  power  to  dictate  what  particular 
measures  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. He  would  now  say  a  word  as  to 
the  amendment.  [Here  the  hon.  direc- 
tor read  the  amendment]  Now,  he  con- 
tended that  this  amendment  went  as  fiir 
as  ccnild  be  done  with  safety,  by  leaving 
much  to  our  governments  abroad;  and 
as  the  original  motion  contained  the 
word  **  prevention,"  on  that  ground  ha 
would  object  to  it ;  and  if  he  stood  alone^ 
he  would  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Twining  said,  that  whether  they 
adopted  the  original  motion  or  the  amende 
ment,  much  good  would  result  from  the 
present  discussion.  He  thought  many 
thanks  were  due  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man for  having  given  them  so  much  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  without 
going  to  weigh  words,  he  was  sure  it  would 
produce  a  very  good  effect.  Much,  how- 
ever, as  he  approved  the  general  principle 
of  the  learned  mover,  he  would  give  his 
support  to  the  amendment  He  did  not 
object  to  the  original  motion  by  itself, 
but  when  he  recollected  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  and  that  they 
were  disposed  to  give  effect  to^  the  wishes 
of  tiie  proprietors  upon  this  subject,  he  was 
anxious  to  leave  it  altogether  to  their  di^ 
cretion,  possessing  as  they  did  the  best 
means  of  information  with  respect  to  it. 
He  repeated,  that  he  by  no  means  olgected 
to  the  principle  contained  in  the  original 
motion,  but  if  both  were  put  he  must 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J,  Martin  observed,  that  before 
the  question  was  brought  forward  in  that 
court,  it  had  been  the  object  of  active 
measures  by  various  religious  denomin*- 
tions  in  the  country, -amonfist  whom  it 
excited  a  very  considerable  mterest.  It 
would  at  bttt,  he  believed,  become  yety 
popular  in  this  countjry  if  the  original 
moti<m  were  now  rejected  ;  it  would,  he 
thought,  excite  very  general  dissatasfection 
out  of  that  court.  If  however  on  the 
contrary  it  was  carried,  the  dedsion 
would  be  haUed  with  satisfection  by  the 
public,  as  an  indkyation  that  something 
was  likely  to  be  done  in  the  case.  Witlw 
out  being  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  he  might  say,  that  unless  that 
court  took  active  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  that  barbarous  custom,  the 
public  would  act  for  themselves  in  the 
lAur,  and  take  it  up  warmly  in  another 
place,  without  consulting  the  ol^jacts 
which  the  Company  may  have  in  view. 
In  oomdusion,  he  woukl  appeal  to  thefir 
good  feelu^;8,andbegofthemnottorfr> 

5  B  8  ject 
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jeet  the  original  motion  on  account  of  the 
use  of  the  word  'prevention,*  which  he 
belieyed  came  in  the  first  instance  from 
their  side.  He  trusted  the  hon.  Chairman 
would  not  persist  in  his  opposition  to  the 
motion,  in  the  general  principle  of  which 
it  was  clear  he  fully  concurred. 

The  Chaimum  said  that  on  no  occasion 
was  he  disposed  pertinaciously  to  adhere 
to  his  own  view  of  any  question,  and 
therefore  if  the  hon.  mover  and  the  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  declare  to 
him  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  in- 
struct the  directors,  or  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  in  any  way  sanctioning  the  use 
of  force,  he  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, but  he  could  not  do  so  unless  he 
should  have  first  received  that  assurance. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Weeding, 

Mr.  Poynder  said  his  motion  went  to 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  directors,  to  use 
their  own  time  and  their  own  discretion. 
This  motion  he  thought  the  directors 
could  not  refuse,  and  therefore  he  would 
not  retract. 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  not  what 
he  wanted ;  what  he  wished  was,  that  the 
gentlemen  would  afford  him  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  they  did  not  wish 
that  this  practice  should  be  put  down  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  he  would  with- 
draw his  amendment,andbe  must  add,  that 
except  for  the  disclosures  arising  out  of 
the  speeches  introducing  and  seconding 
the  motion,  he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty 
to  support  it  without  proposing  any 
amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  Poynder  said  that  if  any  thing 
in  his  motion  spoke  of  the  use  of  force, 
he  would  admit  that  the  hon.  Chairman 
was  correct  in  rejecting  it  He  did  not 
speak  of  immediate  force ;  if  he  alluded 
to  it  at  all,  it  was  as  remote  and  contin- 
gent upon  the  foilure  of  all  other  means ; 
the  use  of  force  at  present,  then,  he  dis- 
avowed, but  it  was  too  much  to  ask  him 
to  state  whether  he  had  any  intention  of 
urging  that  point  in  future. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  the  Chairman 
must  have  noticed  that  he  had  refrained 
finom  going  into  the  horrid  practice  of 
infatUtcidef  which  had  been  put  down  in 
the  western  part  of  their  dominions  by 
the  firmness  of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  treat  it  as  murder ; 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  by  the  government 
of  Bombay :  because  that  in  both  of  these 
cases  the  purpose  had  been  aided,  if  not 
effected,  by  military  demonstrations.  In 
this  case  he  did  not  think  force  would  be 
necessary ;  he  meant,  in  the  terms  of  the 
original  motion,  that  the  practice  should 
be  prevented,  but  he  relied  upon  the 
opinions  of  near  sixty  of  their  roost  eminent 
servants,  such  as  residents,  judges,  and 
magistrates,  that  it  might  easily  be  sub- 
dued by  a  mixture  of  firm  and  condliatoiy 
measures,   who  founded  their  opinions 


upon  at  least  as  many  instances  in  which 
such  conduct  had  been  successful.  Should 
it  now  fiful,  he  would  not  hesitate  at  co- 
ercion—they must  obey  God  rather  than 
man! 

The  Chairman  observed  that  as  the 
hon.  proprietor  declined  making  the  ad- 
mission he  required,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
press  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Poynder  stated  that  he  had  not 
advocated  the  use  of  force  further  than  asr 
the  Court  of  Directors  might  see  the 
necessity  of  using  iL  He  must  again  be^ 
to  disavow  the  imputations  which  had 
been  cast  upon  his  motives  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  made  ft 
proposition  of  a  conciliating  kind,  but  It 
had  not  been  met  in  that  manner  which 
he  thought  the  court  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect ;  he  had  nothing  therefore  more  to 
do  now,  but  to  take  the  sense  of  the  court 
upon  the  motion  and  amendment. 

The  motion  and  amendment  were  again 
read,  and  the  question  put  firom  the  ehBir» 
when 

Sir  C  Fcfbet  rose.  He  said  he  had 
waited  until  the  last  moment,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  some  other  member  of  the 
court  would  accept  the  challenge  given 
by  the  hon.  director,  and  answer  his  re- 
marks respecting  the  power  of  the  Comrt 
of  Proprietors.  Now  he  would  say  that 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  should  be  con- 
sidered only  as  the  servants  of  the  di- 
rectors if  they  tamely  submitted  to  the 
statement  he  had  made.  The  Court  of 
Proprietors  had,  he  contended,  a  right  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  directors,  their 
executive  body,  to  any  particular  course 
of  measures  wluch  they  thought  ought  to 
be  pursued,  and  to  give  instructions  res- 
pecting them.  He  asked,  if  the  court  were 
to  recommend  or  give  instructions  upon 
any  particular  point,  whether  the  Court  of 
directors  would  dare  to  refuse?  Per- 
haps they  might—but  what  power  had 
the  proprietors  in  such  case  ?  They  havd 
the  power  to  visit  any  director  who  re- 
fused to  listen  to  their  recommendation, 
with  a  vote  of  censure,  and  that  vote 
would  have  the  effect  of  his  immedintie 
removal  from  the  direction.  Why,  it 
might  as  well  be  said  that  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons  had  not  the  right  to  dictate  a 
particular  course  of  measures  to  a  minis- 
ter ;  that  they  had  such  power  was  undoii- 
able,  and  he  should  like  to  see  the  minister 
who  would  dare  refuse  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  such  suggestion.  What! 
were  the  members  of  that  court  to  be 
only  the  mere  puppets  of  the  directors, 
to  act  and  move  at  their  pleasure,  witfaottt 
a  power  of  doing  any  thing  but  what  they 
should  please  to  dictate  ?  Was  all  they 
had  to  do  there,  to  place  confidence  is 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  leave  every 
thing  to  their  discietkm  ?    He  wssn^dly 
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sick  of  this.  He  was  as  much  disposed 
as  anjr  member  of  that  court  to  place 
proper  confidence  in  the  directors  ;  but 
he  could  not  allow  any  one  of  them  to  put 
such  a  construction  upon  the  law  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  proprietors,  as 
tbit  which  he  had  heard  from  the  hon. 
director. 

Mr.  Pattison  declared  that  he  had  not 
understood  his  hon.  colleague  in  the  sense 
to  which  the  hon.  bart.  alluded.  The 
hon.  director  was  proceeding,  when  he 
was  called  to  order  by 

General  Thornton,  who  obserred,  that 
it  was  not  regular  to  speak  after  the  ques- 
tion wasput. 

The  diairman  said  the  question  had 
not  been  put,  and  he  apprehended  that 
even  if  it  had,  it  was  competent  at  any 
time  before  the  sense  of  the  court  was 
taken,  for  any  member  of  the  court,  who 
had  not  previously  spoken,  to  address 
himself  to  the  question.  Ihe  hon.  bart. 
bad  been  allowed  so  to  do,  and  he 
thought  it  but  fair  that  his  hon.  colleague 
should  exercise  the  same  right. 

Mr.  Pattison  proceeded.  He  had  but 
few  words  to  offer,  but  he  would  not  be 
put  down  in  his  attempt  to  exercise  his 
right.  This  question  had  been  taken  up 
as  if  it  had  been  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  against  the  principle  of 
the  motion.  It  was  no  such  thing.  The 
proposition  made  by  the  hon.  Chairman 
was  one  solely  of  conciliation,  and  was 
rendered  necessary  by  principles  having 
been  laid  down  in  the  speech  whidi  were 
not  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the 
hon.  proprietor. 

Mr.  Poynder  said  the  recommendation 
of  force  was  not  either  in  the  speech  or 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  PattUoH  continued.  When  he 
was  a  young  man,  he  used  sometimes  to 
interrupt  others  in  their  speeches ;  but 
now  he  was  an  old  man,  more  used  to 
and  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  he 
found  that  very  little  was  gained  in  point 
of  time  or  convenience  by  such  interrup- 
tions, while  they  added  very  much  to  the 
irregularity  of  a  debate.  But  to  come  to 
the  subject  before  the  court  The  hon. 
Chairman  had  made  a  proposition  which 
be  thought  could  not  in  feimess  be  re- 
jected. All  he  asked  was,  that  the  two 
proprietors  should  state  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  recommend  the  application  of 
force.  If  they  did  so  intend,  that  was  a 
strong  reason  why  the  court  should  not 
agree  to  the  motion  ;  and  if  they  did  not 
intend  it,  they  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
avowing  it.  The  amendment  would,  in 
the  latter  case,  be  withdrawn,  the  original 
notion  agreed  to,  and  all  parties  would 
go  awaysatisfied. 

Hr.  JVigram  beg^^ed  to  explain.  He 
was  sure  the  hon.  bart.  had  quite  mis- 
uDdentood  the  meaniog  of  his  obeem- 


tions ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  (Sir  C.  Forbes) 
had  himself  fidlen  into  an  error.  He 
(Mr.  Wignun)  understood  the  hon.  and 
learned  proprietors  to  have  stated  that  that 
court  had  a  right  to  instruct  and  com- 
mand the  Court  of  Directors.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Wigram)  had  stated  that  the  Legis- 
lature had  placed  the  government  of  India 
in  the  hainds  of  the  Directors  and  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  to  that  statement 
he  adhered.  The  Court  of  Proprietors 
had,  he  fully  admitted,  the  power  of  mak- 
ing any  recommendations  they  might 
please  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who 
would  pay  every  consideration  to  the 
same  ;  but  they  were  not  necessarily 
bound  to  adopt  it. 

The  question  was  now  again  about  to 
be  put  from  the  chair,  when 

Mr.  Poynder  said,  that  before  the  court 
came  to  a  decision  he  claimed  his  right  to 
reply,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  call  for 
lights. 

A  Proprietor,^"  GoodGod !  is  it  after 
a  seven  hours*  speech  ?'* 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said  it  would  be  then  too 
late  to  hear  the  hon.  member's  reply.  No 
doubt  he  had  a  right  to  reply,  and  the 
court  had  a  right  to  mdulge  him  as  \oag 
as  he  thought  proper  to  address  them; 
but,  judging  from  his  opening  speech,  the 
reply  would  occupy  a  considerable  time ; 
he  therefore  moved  that  the  court  do 
adjourn  to  this  day  week. 

Mr.  Jachaon  begged  to  read  the  mo- 
tion to  the  court  He  then  read  it  as 
follows : 

"  That  thJg  Court,  taking  intooootlderatioo  the 
continuance  of  human  lacrlficea  In  India,  Is  of 
opinion  that.  In  the  case  of  all  rites  or  ceremonies 
Involving  the  destruction  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
paternal  government  to  interpose  frar  their  pre- 
vention ;  and  therefore  recommends  to  the  turn. 
Court  of  Dir^Hors  to  transmit  such  instrucUoas 
to  India  as  that  Court  may  deem  most  expedient 
for  accomplishing  this  ol^ect,  consisient  with  all 
practicable  attention  to  the  fedhigi  of  the  na- 
tives." 

Now,  he  contended,  it  was  dear  from 
those  words  that  the  use  of  force  was  not 
intended  by  this  motion.  It  left  it  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  issue  such  instruc- 
tions as  to  them  should  seem  proper,  but 
not  one  word  was  said  of  force. 

The  CAairmon.— Then  he  was  to  un- 
derstand the  learned  gentleman  as  not  in 
any  way  recommending  the  adoption  of 
force? 

Mr.  Jac*«m.— He  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  recommend  the  use  of  force  now  / 
but  if  other  measures  should  fail,  he  must 
not  be  understood  as  being  precluded 
from  recommending  the  use  of  force  on  a 
future  occasion. 

The  question  was  here  again  about  to 
be  puty  when 

Mr.  Pofinder  insisted  upon  his  right  of 

reply. 
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reply.  It  was  abflolutely  necestuy  to  his 
view  of  the  case  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  answering  some  of  the  ob- 
jections made  to  him. 

Mr.  Jaekton  said,  if  his  hon.  friend 
concurred  with  him  in  his  construction  of 
the  motion,  there  was  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion :  if  not,  it  was  most  Certain  he  bad  a 
right  to  reply. 

General  SHkomtoii  observed  that  the 
question  bad  been  already  put,  and  he 
thought  the  subject  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed. 

The  Chairman  said,  certainly  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  a  right  to  reply  if  he 
thought  proper  to  exercise  it 

A^er  a  few  words  from  Sir  J.  Sewellf 
which  were  inaudible  to  us. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  be  would 
now  withdraw  his  amendment  if  the  hon. 
proprietor  would  say  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  recommending  the  use  of 
force. 

Mr.  Poyndtr  observed  that  he  had 
already  stated  that. 

Sirlr.  ^etoe// Raid  he  thought  that  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  Chairman  was  hardly 
fair  upon  this  occasion.  He  not  only 
called  upon  the  learned  proprietor  for  an 
explanation  of  what  he  had  stated,  and  of 
what  his  object  was  at  this  moment,  but 
he  seemed  to  require  some  pledge  as  to 
what  it  might  be  hereafter.  There  was 
no  talk  of  force  at  the  present  moment, 
but  there  might  be  some  necessity  for  its 
adoption  hereafter,  and  if  it  were  used,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  re- 
sisted. He  fully  concurred  in  what  had 
been  observed  by  the  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Jackson),  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors would  become  participators  in  the 
crime  of  murder  if  they  did  not  take  some 
means  for  its  prevention.  Thej  were  the 
governors  of  India,  and  hadathe  power, 
and  he  must  observe^  that  they  were  a 
very  bad  specimen  of  governors.  They 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  responsibility 
from  themselves,  by  saying  that  the  acts 
were  the  voluntary  acts  of  others,  and 
that  they  could  not  prevent  them.  It 
was  in  this  wav  that  Pilate  wished  to 
wash  his  hands  from  innocent  blood,  and 
to  throw  the  guilt  on  others.  The  names 
of  those  who  gloried  in  the  action,  and 
cried  ''  let  his  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon 
our  children,'*  were  long  since  lost,  while 
that  of  Pilate  was  handed  down  with  dis- 
grace to  posterity. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  his  object  in 
wishing  to  obtain  the  declaration  he  had 
mentioned  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  was 
not  to  deter  them  from  any  future  mea- 
sures. If  the  present  resolution  should  not, 
in  their  opinion,  produce  the  effect  which 
they  anticipated,  they  would  of  course 
have  a  perf^  right  to  bring  the  subject 
forward  upon  any  future  ooeasion,  onl^ 
giving  dua  nalioa  to  that;  cfliBety  and  af- 


time  to  the  local  govenmeatitD 
act  Upon  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Poynder  said  this  was  so  fiurad 
candid,  that  he  must  concur  in  whst  hid 
been  stated  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Jack^ 
son).  He  did  not  want  the  use  of  force; 
indeed  he  did  not  think  it  requisite  it 
present ;  all  he  required  was,  that  erery 
other  means  in  the  power  of  the  dirednn 
should  be  employed. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  with  tiie  vn- 
derstanding  that  there  was  no  wish  to 
recommend  the  employment  of  force  as* 
til  the  court  had  sent  out  instnetkn^ 
he  would  wiUidiaw  his  smeadiacit 
(  Ckeert.)  At  the  same  time  he  most  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  measures  to  be  sdopted 
by  that  court  should  not  have  s  sstiite- 
tory  result,  the  question  would  be  open  fir 
further  ccmsidenition.  {Heart  ktart)  li 
answer  to  the  remark,  as  to  how  forthe 
recommendation  of  the  Court  of  I^ 
prietors  was  (4>ligatory  on  the  Cooit  of 
Directors,  he  should  observe,  that,  if  thcf 
agreed  to  any  recommendation  for  tke 
employment  of  force,  no  considentiot 
would  induce  him  to  be  a  party  to  ^ 
transmission  of  such  instructions  to  h^} 
it  would  be  uncandid  in  him  if  he  bea- 
tated  to  dechue  so,  or  if  he  scnipledte 
say  that^  lather  than  comply  with  nvh 
an  instruction,  he  should  decide  atoece 
to  resign  his  seat  behind  that  bar.  (Aai 
hear/)  .    ^ 

Mr.  CampbeUaBid^  that  on  a  lulgeettf 
less  moHKnt,  he  would  not,  at  so  IsteW 
hour,  have  ventured  to  present  tuvtv 
to  the  court,  bat  he  did  not  think  thit  he 
should  discharge  his  duty  were  be  to  pit 
a  silent  vote  on  a  matter  of  such  rital  i*- 
portance.  He  regretted  extremelj  tiM 
the  Chairman  should  have  bccnindnott 
to  Withdraw  his  amendment  It  wis  fli^ 
of  the  few  instances  in  which  he  M  |^ 
caafon  to  question  the  judgmentof  tw 
hon.  baronet ;  but  neither  ihe  respect  ke 
entertained  for  bun,  nor  the  unpoptth>|9 
that  might  attend  the  course  he  [lb'  &' 
was  then  pursuing,  could  make  JaSsa  eoa- 
promise  his  opinion  on  this  oeosioo.  )»• 
Campbell  thought  that  he  pereeivcM 
the  original  motion,  something  ^^^''^ 
lead  to  the  employment  of  foree  forV^ 
prevention  of  these  horrid  sacrificeir^wg 
every  person  must  deplore.  He  eaaj 
not  but  deprecate  any  thing  like  ff"^ 
enactments  to  put  down  the  piacoeea 
suttee ;  he  was  sure  that  such  a  coiss^ 
whUe  likely  to  be  productive  of  dasgA 
would  rather  tend  to  aggrafate  thsa  v 
abate  the  evil:  for  who  ever  bcsrdof^ 
tom  of  long  duration,  or  of  pr^"*^ 
deeply  roolul,  being  overcooM  by  pel** 
cution?  He  had  resided  in  Ip^**^ 
seven«and-twenty  years,  and  m  •i*"'J*7 
whfeh  afforded  him  opportmntie^  J^ 
ooMDg  intidHtely  aequsiiAed  witt^g 
natiTe  chamc(ar»  a«d  he  ftit  oovj^j^ 
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that  the  only  mode  of  eflRscting  the  object 
which  aU  must  desire,  was  bj  the  diflii- 
.  sion  of  education,  and  by  the  moial  im- 
provement of  the  people,  who,  when  more 
enlightened,  would  of  themselves  aban- 
don a  practice,  not  less  abhorrent  to  our 
feelings,  than  repugnant  to  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  our  nature.  The 
hon.  director  was  proceeding,  when 

Sir  J,  Sewell  hoped  that,  at  that  late 
bour  (past  seven  o'clock),  the  worthy 
director  would  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
go  over  aiguments  which  the  court  had 
already  heard  at  such  very  considerable 
length. 

Mr.  CampM  said  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  have  trespassed  on  the  court 
further  than  to  say,  that  as  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  original  motion,  he  should 
hold  up  his  hand  against  it. 

The  amendment  was  then  withdiawiv 
and  the  original  motion  put,  and  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  there  being  no  more 
than  five  hands  held  up  in  the  negative. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  some 
other  business  to  be  disposed  of  before 
the  court  separated. 

General  ThonOon  suggested  that  it 
was  then  too  late  to  think  of  going  into 
any  other  business,  and  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  adjourn  the  court  to  that  day 


Hr.  Twmng  said,  the  ooort  were 
aware  that  he  bad  a  motion,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  press  it  at  that  late  hour, 
and  with  so  thin  an  attendance.  He 
thought  it  better,  perhaps,  to  give  notice 
of  it  for  the  next  court. 

A  Proprietor  suggested  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  adjourn  this  court  to 
the  next  Wednesday,  when  they  might 
have  time  to  get  through  the  whole  of 
the  business  bdbre  them. 

The  CKotrmini-said  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  have  a  general  court  next 
Wednesday,  there  was  so  much  other 
business  to  be  done;  but,  if  gentlemen 
were  so  disposed,  he  was  willing  to  give 
up  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Twinmg  said  he  would  leave  it 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 
He  did  not  wish  that  any  time  should  be 
ilxed  wbich  would  cause  inconvenience, 
and  therefore  he  should  leave  the  matter 
over  to  another  day. 

After  a  short  conversation,  in  which 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Twining  took  a  part,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  court  should  adjourn  to  Friday. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Friday 
the  30th  instant. 


The  Chairman  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  adjourn  to  any  time  that  might 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  court ;  but  the 
question  was,  whether  another  day  could 
be  spared  for  another  general  court,  unless 
a  very  early  one— to-morrow  or  the  day 
after — was  named.  Should  that  not  be 
<»>nvenient,  he  hoped  that  they  would 
put  it  off  until  some  period  after  the 
general  election. 

Dr.  Gikhrist  said  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  postponement. 

The  Chairman  repeated,  that  unless 
aome  very  early  day  was  named,  he  might 
find  it  difficult  to  jget  through  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  bemre  the  general  election. 

Dr.  Gilchrist,  referring  to  the  question 
of  the  general  election,  said  the  court 
were  aware  that  he  was  one  of  the  candi- 
dates. Now  he  wished  to  know  from 
the  hon.  Chairman,  whether,  in  case  one 
of  the  six  other  candidates  should  be 
taken  into  Abraham's  bosom  before  the 
period  fixed  for  the  election,  what  was  to 
become  of  him  ?  Would  the  directors 
get  another  candidate,  or  was  he  to  walk 
over  the  course? 

The  Oiairman,'^"  I  hope  not" 

Dr.  Gilchriti,^-'**  Then  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  time  enough  would  be  allowed 
for  another  candidate,  to  start  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  ?" 

The  CKatrsian.— "  Yes,  a  candidate 
may  start  from  the  post." 

It  was  now  moved  that  the  cpurt  do 
adj.ouni,  Mne  dia. 


East  India  Houje,  Friday,  March  30. 

A    quarterly  general   Court  of  Pro- 

Erietors  of  East- jfndia  stock  was  tliis  day 
eld,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the 
Company's  house  in  Leadenhall-street. 

PEOrOBSO   THANKS   TO   C.   MARJOAl- 
BANC9,  ESQ. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  court  having 
been  read. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson) 
said,  he  had  to  ac(|uaint  the  court  that 
it  Mras  met  by  adjournment  from  the 
S8th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  diHcusaing 
several  questions.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  given 
by  a  gallant  general, 

•*  That  the  thanks  of  this  ooartbeglTentoottr 
lateChainnan,  C.  Maijorlbsnks,  Esq.,  for  the  oUUg- 
tag  and  gncions  manner  In  which  he  oommuni- 
cated  Infonnatkn  when  quesUoos  wera  put  to  hiai 
by  the  proprietors  I  and  for  the  very  satMutory 
manner  ta  which  he  oonducted  hbudf  ta  the 
court  whilst  he  filled  the  chair." 

« 

General  Thornton  wished,  before  he 
proceeded  with  his  motion,  to  .ask  two 
questions  of  the  hon.  Chairman,  the  an- 
swers to  which  would,  in  some  degree, 
guide  him  in  his  course  of  argument. 
When  a  ballot  was  demanded  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  proprietors,  it  must  be 
granted;  and  he  should  like  to  know 
whether,  by  that  proceeding,  the  Com- 
pany was  put  to  any  expense?  He 
should  also  be  glad  to  learn  whether  any, 
and  what  expense  was  incurred,  when  a 
number  of  proprietors  requested  that  a 
court  should  be  made  special 

Mr. 
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Bfr.  Weeding  objected  to  such  ques- 
tionsy  the  effect  of  which  was,  to  inter- 
rupt and  retard  the  regular  business  of 
the  court  The  Chairman  had  already 
decided  that  questions  should  not  be  put 
till  the  regular  business  of  the  day  was  at 
an  end,  and  he  hoped  he  would  adhere 
to  that  rule.  Either  let  the  gallant  ge- 
neral proceed  with  his  motion,  or  let  the 
court  pass  to  the  other  orders  of  the 
day*     (Hear  /) 

The  Chairman, — '*  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion quite  unconnected  with  the  motion 
before  the  court ;  and  this  inquiry  I  have 
no  more  means  of  answering  than  the 
gallant  general  himself;  for  I  have  not 
looked  mto  the  expense  attending  either 
a  general  court  or  a  ballot." 

General  Thornton  said  he  would  at 
once  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  make  this  motion.  Gen- 
tlemen would,  no  doubt,  express  some 
surprise  that  such  a  delay  should  have 
taken  place  before  he  introduced  this  pro- 
position. They  would,  of  course,  feel, 
that  when  such  a  motion  was  contem- 
plated, it  ought  to  be  brought  forward  as 
soon  as  possible  after  me  individual 
whose  conduct  was  to  be  approved  of  had 
left  the  chair:  he  should,  therefore,  as 
briefly  as  he  could,  state  the  cause  of  the 
delay  that  had  occurred.  In  the  first 
place,  perhaps,  it  might  be  attributable  to 
him  ;  but  ultimately  it  was  caused  by  the 
directors.  He  was  unwilling  to  go  round, 
and  request  nine  gentlemen  to  favour  him 
with  their  signatures :  he  well  knew  the 
excuse-which  was  generally  made  on  such 
occasions.  Individuals  said,  *Mt  is  pro- 
per that  attention  should  be  paid  to  such 
and  such  matters,  but  we  are  afiraid  of 
offending  the  directors  by  signing  a  re- 
quisition.** (Hear  I)  Therefore  it  was 
that  he  did  not  make  such  an  applica- 
tion. He,  however,  knew,  that  on  some 
occasions,  a  quarterly  general  Court  had 
been  made  special  b^  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, on  the  requisition  of  two  pro- 
prietors, for  the  purpose  of  taking  certain 
specified  matters  into  consideration :  he, 
therefore,  knowing  that  a  gentleman  near 
him  approved  of  this  motion,  asked  him, 
soon  after  Mr.  Maijoribanks  had  left  the 
chair,  to  sign,  along. with  himself,  a  re- 
quisition, calling  on  the  directors  to  make 
the  next  quarterly  general  court  special ; 
and  he  desired  the  clerk  to  go  to  the  di- 
rectors and  inquire  whether  that  requisi- 
tion was  sufildent.  The  answer  he  r&> 
ceived  was,  that  it  was  quite  sufficient. 
The  requisition  was  as  follows : 

"  We,  the  undenigned  proprietora  of  East-Indlft 
■toek,  request  that  the  quarterly  general  court  to 
beheld  on  the  Slit  of  June  nai,  be  made  ipedal, 
for  the  purpoae  of  oomiderfaig  the  fbUoWing  pro. 
potitlon,  viz,  *  That  the  thanks  of  the  proprietor! 
be  given  to  our  late  chalrmanj  C.  Maijoribanks, 
Esq.*" 

And  then  came  the  rest  of  the  motion,  as 


it  bad  been  read  this  day.  This  was  the 
requisition  sent  in  early  in  May,  and  the 
answer  was,  that  it  was  quite  sufficient. 
-  A  letter  vras,  however,  sent  firom  the  East- 
India  House  some  time  afterwards,  oom- 
taining  a  refusal  to  accede  to  the  requisi- 
tion, which'  he  would  read.  It  was 
dated  ''  June  1,  1886,'*  was  signed  "  J. 
Dart,  Secretary,"  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
Addinel  and  himself.     It  ran  thus : 

"  f  have  laid  before  the  Court  of  Dindon 
your  letter  of  last  month,. on  the  subject  of  the 
next  quarterly  general  oourt  of  Propvietats  bc^ 
nuule  special  to  submit  to  it  the  modon  thocii 
stated,  and  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  the  Com 
of  Directors  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  the 
court  special  for  that  purposOi  At  the  gcoenl 
oourt  to  be  held  on  the  Slst  Inst,  it  will  be  coss- 
petent  for  you  to  briog  fonrard  your  motion,  M 
you  think  proper." 

He  confessed  that  he  was  astonldied 
at  this  refusal,  as  quarterly  general  oomti 
had  been  made  special  at  the  request  cf 
two  proprietors  on  other  occasions ;  and 
he  did  not  choose,  without  any  noCke,  to 
bring  forward  sudi  a  motion  as  the  pre- 
sent, which  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
proprietors.  He  knew  he  might  dais 
the  privilege  of  bringing  the  motion  for- 
ward at  the  quarterly  general  court  with- 
out notice ;  but  that  he  would  not  do,  es> 
cept  under  peculiar  dreumstances.  He 
had  lately,  on  several  occasions,  when  be 
felt  it  necessary  to  ask  a  question,  been 
desired  to  wait  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings.  Now  the  reason  why  be 
first  wished  to  bring  the  present  motkn 
forward,  was  on  account  of  the  obfigi^s 
manner  in  which  the  late  chairman  coik 
ducted  himself  while  he  presided  in  tfasK 
court  He  had  seen,  with  great  socrov, 
the  conduct  of  some  former 
who  had  acted  in  a  very  disobliging 
ner  to  the  proprietors.  The  mJe  taad 
down  as  to  the  asking  of -questians  migtat 
be  a  very  proper  one,  if  fidriy  acted  oa; 
but!  Mr.  Marjoribanks  did  not  sland  m 
such  a  nicety ;  it  was  his  custom  to  give 
every  information  in  his  power  as  soon  ai 
it  was  required  of  him.  He  understooi^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  one  csbahnsiw 
who  was  not  of  so  obliging  a  dispoMtia^ 
had  been  the  cause  of  an  expense  oT 
j£5,000  accruing  to  the  Company  fv 
the  printing  of  voluminous  papers,  as 
as  of  the  time  of  the  court  havin^ 
occupied  five  days,  in  consequence^of  thtf 
individual's  refusing  to  answer  a  sii|^ 
question.  Whether  this  was  tme  or  aol 
he  did  not  know ;  but  it  was  yerj  ISkiAf 
that  mischief  had  arisen  firom  his  net 
having  done  his  duty,  by  answering  Ae 
question  put  to  bim.  He  had  almdf 
remarked  that  a  great  length  of  time  faii 
elapsed,  since  he  first  formed  the  intoi- 
tion  of  bringing  forward  this  oMicioB; 
he,  however,  fortunately  procured  an  o^ 
portunity  some  months  ago  to  ^ve  aotiet 
of  his  intentioii  of  moving  this  voce  d 
thanks.  How  he  got  such  an  cmoetDBilf 
he  could  not  tell,  for  a  stmiiar  mTOv  wsb 

imoiadiatdj 
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immediately  afterwards  revised  to  anotlier 
bon.  proprietor.     He  (Gen.  Tliomton), 
however,   luckily  slipped  in  (a  laugh  J, 
and  gave  notice  of  the.  present  motion. 
He  should  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  mo- 
tion  was  introduced.     It  arose  from  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  civil  and  gen- 
tlemanly behaviour  which,  at  all  times, 
had  distinguished  Mr.  Marjoril>anks,whilst 
he  filled  the  chair.     Mr.  Marjoriltanks 
acted,  throughout  the  time  in  which  he 
held  the  situation  of  chairman,  with  per- 
.  feet   good-humour;   which  was  not,  he 
believed,  the  case  with  others  who  had 
filled  the  chair.     Rules  had  been  mmle 
by     hon.    Chairmen,    as    it     appeared 
to  him,   by  their  own  authority  alone. 
One  of  these  was,  that  no  notice  of  mo- 
tion should  be  given,  and  tliat  no  ques- 
tion should  be  asked,  until  the  business 
of  the  day  was  over.      This  rule  put 
the  proprietors  to  very  great  inconveni- 
ence ;  and  this  he  could  prove  in  his  own 
case,  for  on  one  day,  when  he  wished  to 
say  a  word,  and  was  told  he  must  wait 
till  the  proceedings  were  concluded,  the 
court  sat  until  seven  o*clock,  and  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  stay.     What  time 
was  it,  he  would  ask,  to  put  a  question 
of  great  importance,  perhaps,  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Company,  or  to  gi^'e  a  notice 
of  motion,  which  a  gentleman  might  wish 
to  be  generally  known  to  the  proprietors, 
when  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  court  was  nearly  empty?     A 
proprietor  might  wait  till  the  latent  hour, 
till,  in  fiict,  the  court  had  broken  up  sud- 
denly, and  then  he  would  be  told,  as  bad 
been  done  on  a  former  occasion,  that  tlie 
question  of  adjournment  had  been  carried. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  been  called  on  to 
move  an  adjournment  when  there  was 
no  businesis  before  the  house;    but  he 
recollected  no  instance  where  that  ques- 
tion was  carried  secretly,  or  where  tiiose 
whose  duty  it  was,  refused  to  answer  a 
question  until  all  the  business  was  gone 
through.     What  did  their  by-laws  say  on 
this  subject  ?  Sec.  iii,  cap.  8,  set  forth : 

**  It  U  ordainodf  That  all  questions  hi  any  ge- 
neral court,  except  the  previous  question  or  for 
afd^mmcDt,  shall,  if  required,  be  stated  in  writ- 
ing, before  the  lame  shall  be  put;  and  the  Chtnr- 
man  thatt  not  at^irn  or  dUwlve  the  court  without 
n  guettiom" 

Now  wliat  was  the  reason  of  this?  It 
was  clearly  that,  if  any  thing  were  for- 
|[^otten  in  tlie  course  of  the  ihty,  or  re- 
mained to  lie  done,  it  should  be  disposed 
of  before  an  adjournment  took  place; 
otherwise  there  was  no  use  in  the  by-law. 
If  this  principle  were  opposed,  and  the 
by-law  rendered  nugatory,  it  wouUl  be 
better  to  put  an  end  to  the  chair  at  once. 
He,  therefore,  protested  against  this  con- 
iluct  of  the  chair,  which  virtually  nrevent- 
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ed  individuals  from  receiving  information. 
He  thought  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
the  proprietors,  and  niso  to  the  diivctorj^, 
if  the  practice  of  the  Hourc  of  Comuicns 
were  adopted,  where  tlie  putting  of  ques- 
tions was    not  restricted    to   any   time 
unless  business  was  actually  in  progress : 
that  system  never   intcjft'red  with    the 
debate.     To  answer  a  question  did  not 
take  a  moment,  and  was  a  saving  iiu>tcad 
of  a  Whste  of  time.     His  reason  for  ask- 
ing, in  the  outset,  what  expense  attended 
the  calling  a  special  court,  was  because 
that  circumstsuice  might  perliaps  induce 
gentlemen   not  to  sign  a  requisition ;  or 
might  lead  the  directors  not  to  sanction 
the   making  a  quarterly  court  special  at 
the  instance  of  two   proprietors.     Now 
lie  knew  that  if  some  explanation  did  not 
take  place  this  day,   an  hon.  proprietor 
would  move  a  resolution,  relative  to  the 
shutting  out    of   information   from    (he 
court   when  it  was  required ;  a  system 
founded  on  mere  matters  of  form.   Forms 
ought  always  to  give  way  to  expediency  ; 
they  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to,   for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  inconvenience ; 
and  no  inconvenience  could  arise  from 
answering  questions  that  would  not  talre 
up  a  moment.     He  did,  in  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Marjorilmnks,  whom  he  would  hold 
up  as  an  example  to   other   chairmen, 
move  this  resolution ;  because  he  could 
not  but  recollect  his  obliging  conduct,  in 
answering  all  questions  while  he  was  in 
the  chair.     His  hon.   friend   (Dr.    Gil- 
christ) had,  on  one  occsision,  put  a  most 
extraordinary  question  to  that  hon.  Chair- 
man, relative  to  the  proving  of  fire-nmis 
before  they  were  sent  out  to  India,  which 
was  immediately  answered.     He  at  the 
time  consideretl  this  to  he  a  very  curious 
question;  but  he  found  out  nfteruards 
that  the  question  wus   not  put  l;ccr.nso  a 
suspicion  existed  that  fire  sirms  were  not 
properly  proved  bercrc  thoy  wore  sent  cut, 
but  merely  to  alTonl  an  illuhtratlcn  cf  his 
hon.  friend's  subsequent  argumcht,  which 
was,  that  if  care  were  taken  to  prove  that 
the  instruments    of  war  sent  cut  were 
perfect,  no  less  care  should  be  tiken  to 
prove  the  capability  of  the  in(Jiviluals  hy 
whom  tliey  were  to  be  wielded  and  di- 
rected.    He  should  take  up  no  more  of 
the  time  of  the  court,  having  explained 
why  this  proposition  was  so  lorgdelnyed, 
and  the  reasons  whirii  had  isiducvd  him 
to  bring  it  forward.  He  wa^  very  anxious 
that  the  motion  should )  as.^  unai  i.ncubly ; 
and  he  wished  that  some   other  rules, 
with  respect  to  a&king    (;r.estions    and 
giving  notice  of  motions,  fhould  be  laid 
down ;  rules  that  would  not  give  offence 
to  the  proprietors.     He  was  desirous  of 
impressing  on  the  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  the  necessity  of  imparting 
information  cheerfully  to  the  proprietors, 
when  it  was  called  for.  Why  the  directors 
5  C  Ihould 
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should  turn  their  backs  on  the  proprie- 
tore,  when  the  latter  were  disposed  to  be 
civil  to  the  fonner,  he  could  not  tell.  He 
thought  it  material  that  this  point,  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  asking  questions, 
should  be  arranged  at  once,  without  any 
special  meeting  being  called  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  gallant  General  concluded 
by  moving  his  resolution. 

Dr.   Gilchrist  rose  with  great  pleasure 
to  seeond  the  motion  ;  and  he  was  ready 
to  give  a  specific  reason  for  taking  that 
course.     On  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
was  a  humble  functionary  of  the  Com- 
pany,  he  met  with  treatment  from  the 
late  hon.'  chairman  wliich,   as  he  con- 
ceived, was  not  altogether  proper;   but 
circumstances   had  occurred  since    that 
period  which  caused  him  not  only  to  for- 
nve,  but  even  to  forget  that  treatment. 
'Charity  covered,  and  ought  to  co^rer,  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  be  could  not  but 
recollect  that  the  late  chairman  was  the 
first  individual  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bar  who  took  pity  on  tlie  sufferings  of  a 
poor  roan,  who  hadlieen  abruptly  sent 
from  India  to  starve  in  this  country.     He 
alluded  to   Mr.  Amott,  who,  when  he 
arrived  here,  had  nothing  to  subsist  on. 
He  had  been  thrown,  as  it  were,  naked 
on  the  world,  when  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pro- 
cured him  some  compensation   for  his 
losses  and  sufferings.     There  were  two 
dark  spots  on  the  Company^s  escutcheon. 
One  of  them,  that  caused  by  the  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Amott,  had,   thank  God ! 
been  obliteiated:  the  other,  the  case  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  which  was  too  old  a 
story  to  notice  at  length,  still  remained ; 
and  he  feared  it  was  too  late  to  hope  that 
any  thing  would  be  done  for  that  gentle- 
man, though  it  was  better  late  than  never. 
He  agreed  in  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  mover  with  respect  to  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks* conduct  in  the  chair.    To  him  (Dr. 
Gilchrist),  whatever  might  have  been  his 
conduct  on  another  occasion,  to  which  he 
had  referred,  Mr.  Marjoribanks  appeared 
to  have  constantly  acted  like  a  considerate 
chairman.    He  did  not  adopt  the  tone 
and  manner  of  a  dictator ;  he  felt  that  he 
was  filling  the  chair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company,  and  in  that  point  of  view  he 
was  satisfied  with  that  gentleman's  con- 
duct*    He  recollected  even  when  he  ( Dr. 
Gilchrist)  asked  the  question  about  fire- 
arms, that  Mr.  Marjoribanks  turned  to  tlie 
gentlemen  around  them,  received  the  ne- 
cessary information  from  them,  and  an- 
swered the  interrogatory.     He  could  not 
forget  the  kindness  of  his  general  conduct 
to  gentlemen  in  that  court.     Whilst  he 
was  in  the  chair  he  never  refused  to  an- 
swer a  question,  merely  because  some  in- 
formality was  attached  to  it.    If  he  under- 
stood the  business  of  the  court,  tbe  rule 
riow  acted  on  waqf  anew  thin^,  which  had 


originated  with  the  present  cbainnaa,  mA 
looked  very  like  dictatorship ;  and  he  wis 
afraid  that  this  was  not  the  only  insluice 
in  which  he  played  the  dictator.  {Order I) 
Some  individiwls  might  be  afraid,  fron 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  look  the  ^ 
rectors  in  the  lace ;  but  he  was  the  mn 
who  would  appear  there,  even  if  alone,  to 
defend  every  privilege  he  had  a  right  to 
claim,  so  long  as  he  had  a  foot  to  staod 
on,  or  a  voice  to  make  himself  hetid. 
There  were  some  lines,  written  by  Shake- 
speare whkh  he  thought  might  l]«  quoted 
with  advantage  in  that  court,  to  encou- 
rage men  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
trampled  on,  and  not  to  bow  to  the  dic- 
tates of  any  individual,  unless  those  di^ 
tates  were  in  perfect  consonance  ^ith 
the  customs  of  the  court.  He  would  now 
read  his  extract  from  an  English  author. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  gentlemen  be 
hind  the  bar  witli  any  oriental  quotstiooi, 
of  which,  he  believed,  they  could  roike 
very  little,  though  some  of  them  bad  bees 
much  later  in  India  than  he  had.  Shaki- 
pea  re  then  said : 
«<  For  who  would  bear  tbe  whlpt  tad  teoraiof 

time, 
Th'  opprenot*!  wrong,  th«  praud  maf$  t» 

tamely. 
The  pangs  of  deq>b*d  worth. 
The  iuolenoe  of  office,  end  tbe  spium 
That  patient  merit  of  die  unworthy  takes  r 

He  would  answer  the  question— he  would 
bear  them,  because  his  independent  ffliiMl 
taught  him  to  despise  them,  and  by  per- 
severing exertion  he  hoped  to  overcooie 
them.  That  done,  he  would  endeavour  to 
forgive  and  forget  those  who  had  eodei- 
Toured  to  annoy  him.  With  regard  to 
himself  as  an  individttal,  he  would  stand 
before  the  hon.  Chairman,  and  tell  bin 
that  he  had  not  been  courteous  to  gentle- 
men on  that  side  of  the  court.  ( Order !) 
He  had  called  a  nmnber  of  gentlemen  '^s 
set  of  requisittonists.* '  He  might  as  veO 
call  them  a  pack— a  crew.  TTiis  certainly 
was  not  civil  language.  (Loud  crin  of 
**  Order  r)  He  confessed  be  did  sot 
think  it  very  civil  to  call  a  body  of  re- 
spectable men  '*  a  set  of  persons,**  who 
did  nothing  but  draw  up  requisitions.  He 
had  himself^  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
his  propositions  were  rejected,  and  an  id- 
verse  amendment  was  carried,  been  stig- 
matized, in  Johnsonian  style,  as  "  a  vi- 
sionary enthusiast'*  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chairman;  and  what,  he 
asked,  was  *'  a  visionary  enUiusiast,"  in 
plain  terms,  but  a  madman  ?  He  had 
been  called  a  madman,  but  that  was  no- 
tiling  new  to  him.  (Much  hughter-)^^ 
far  firam  being  irritated  at  this,  be  adverted 
to  it  merely  as  language  that  ought  oot 
to  be  used  by  tlie  Chairman;  he  cv^ 
not  to  call  any  person  a- visionary  enthu- 
siast. What  was  worse,  be  bad  beea 
stigmatised  as  a  jobber.    Now,  if  theis 
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were  any  man  (and  he  had  been  known 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  for  thirty  yean) 
who  was  less  a  jobber  or  less  connected 
with  jobbers  than  he  had  been,  or  who 
disliked  jobbing  more  than  he  did,  that 
man  he  should  like  to  have  pointed  out 
to  him.  This  accusation  was  re-echoed 
in  India,  through  the  medium  of  THe  Go- 
vernmeni  Gazette^  where  it  was  asserted 
"that  he  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  was  mean 
enough  to  be  looking  up  to  a  job,  to  pro- 
cure which  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Hume," 
On  the  occasion  to  which  reference  was 
here  made,  he  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  was  mis- 
understood by  his  friend  Mr.  Hume, 
llie  article  in  question  went  on  to  state, 
that  '*  the  foct  was  afterwardB  alluded  to 
by  the  then  Deputy  Chairman,*'  who  now 
filled  the  chair. 

Th.e DepuUf  Chairman  (the  Hon.  Hugh 
Lindsay). — '*  I  rise  to  order.  We  are 
now  discussing  the  merits  of  the  late 
Chairman,  with  which  the  eonduct  of  the 
present  Chairman  has  nothing  to  do ;  and 
I  must  say,  that  the  learned  proprietor 
seems  to  have  applied  to  himself  that 
which  I  will  venture  to  assert  was  not  in- 
tended by  the  bon.  Chairman.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  the  learned  proprietor  will 
confine  himself  to  the  only  question  before 
us— the  merits  of  the  late  Chairman.** 
•  Dr.  G«/bArisi— '*  We  can  only  estimate 
a  man*s  merits  by  comparison.*' 

The  Chairnuuu'^^*^  I  am  obliged  to  my 
bon.  friend  for  his  interference;  but  I 
have  to  intreat  that  the  court  will  indulge 
the  hon.  proprietor  to  any  extent  he 
pleases  to  go,  in  discussing  the  dtmeriU  of 
your  present  Chairman,  the  question  be- 
fore the  court  being  the  merits  of  your  late 
Chairman.  (Hear,  hear /)  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  interrupt  the  hon.  proprietor, 
because  I  can  solemnly  assure  the  court, 
that  nothing  that  can  fiill  from  the  hon. 
proprietor  can  produce  in  my  mind  any 
other  feeling  but  that  of  pity.  I  treat  his 
observations,  so  fiir  as  they  respect  my- 
seK  with  perfect  contempt.**  (Hear, 
hear  I) 

Dr.  Oikkritt  said  that  compliment  was 
perfectly  reciprocal,  and  he  threw  it  back 
to  the  hon.  Chairman.  ( CWes  of  "  Or- 
der r  atid  mitch  confuMunu)  Would  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  crying  **  Order,**  like 
to  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  not  throw 
back  the  insult  ?  He  would  not  tamely 
receive  an  insult  from  an^  man;  and  if 
the  hon.  Chairman  gave  him  a  Rowland, 
1m  would  return  it  with  an  Oliver.  Cha- 
lacter  could  only  be  known  by  compa- 
fiion,  as  a  man's  countenance  was  marked 
oat  by  the  reflection  of  the  looking-glass ; 
•ad  perhaps  the  character  of  Mr.  Maijo- 
lifaanks  stood  higher,  because  he  an- 
awered  questions  which  another  chair- 
OMui  would  not.  And  on  what  ground 
did  hw  refusal  rest?  On  nothiog  but  his 
own  i$m  dUriif  at  leaet  so  fer  as  he  could 


discover.  He  had  been  studying  the 
by-laws  and  Mr.  Auber*s  book,  and  he 
could  not  see  a  line  that  debarred  gentle- 
men from  asking  questions  before  the  bu- 
siness of  the  day  had  commenced.  If  the 
hon.  Chairman  made  a  new  rule,  let  it  be 
so ;  he  and  other  proprietors  would  sub- 
mit to  it  as  long  as  they  could  not  help 
themselves,  but  no  longer.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  court  had  shewn  too  much  pas- 
sive obedience,  had  manifested  too  much 
submission  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  learned  proprietor  was  then  proceed- 
ing [as  we  understood,  for  there  was 
much  noise  in  the  coiut]  to  make  some 
observations  on  a  circumstance  which 
had  occurred,  when  Mr.  Wigram,  he  bet- 
ing in  the  chair,*  had  refused  to  answer  a 
quebtion. 

Mr.  Wigram  wished  to  set  the  learned 
proprietor  right  on  this  point.  On  the 
occasion  alluded  to>  an  hon.  proprietor 
had  made  some  observations  on  what  he 
(Mr.  Wignmi)  had  said,  and  to  those 
observations  he  bad  at  once  replied. 

Mr.  Pattieon  said  he  rose  to  a  point 
of  order.  If  this  sort  of  discussion  were 
suffered  to  go  on^  it  cpuld  in  effect  end 
only  in  a  vote  of  censure  on  all  the  gentle^ 
men  who  had  filled  that  chair  for  some 
years  past,  with  the  exception  of  one. 
"  You,  sir,  (continued  Mr.  Pattison)  have, 
in  my  opinion,  acted  as  an  excellent  and 
impartial  chairman."  {Hear,  hear/ J 

Mr.  Wigram  said,  he  must  consider  his 
hon.  friend  out  of  order,  in  going  into  the 
general  merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Partwea.— **  If  J  am  out  of  order,  I 
am  only  following  the  example  of  others ; 
it  is  not  my  own  seeking.  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors to  the  condition  in  which  the 
Court  of  Directors  will  be  placed  if  the 
proceedings  go  on  in  this  manner,  each 
director  rising  as  if  to  defend  himself 
i^nst  a  vote  of  censure". 

Col.  Z.  Stanhope.—''  I  think  the  hon. 
director  is  quite  out  of  order. — ( Leanghier, ) 
He  complains  of  my  learned  friend  for 
touching  on  a  particular  subject,  and  yet 
he  goes  to  the  same  subject  himself,  and 
thus  continues  the  discussion.  He  is. 
therefore,  out  of  order. "( JlfucA  oemAtfum. ) 

Mr.  Pdtftson*— '*  I  am  not  out  of  order ; 
hut  from  a  general  respect  to  the  whole 
body  of  proprietors  here  assembled,  I  beg 
leave  to  draw  their  attention  to  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities if '—(C>iet  of  Order"  t) 

•  We  believe  the  alluiioD  was  nude  to  what  took 
place  In  the  General  Court  on  the  11th  of  Fctaruary 
18M,  when  the  case  of  the  Marqucai  of  Haattaiffi 
WM  flm  taitrodiieed  by  Sir  J.  Doyle.  On  that  oc- 
carioo,  Mr.  Wigram,  who  was  then  chalnnn,  de- 
dined  anfwering  certain  quettlooa  that  were  put  to 
hkn,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  received  no  Inetmo- 
tlons  fhim  the  Coon  of  Dlredon,  of  whidi  he  ifM 
the  otpa^^Vide  Aetatlc  Journal,  toL  xtU.  p.  JOe. 
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be  very  sorry  to  assist  in  creating  one. 
The  hon.  ^^entlenmn  had  not  sttfiiciently 
accounted  for  the  Io>ig  delay  which  bad 
taken  place,  after  the  n-ay  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
which  he  at  first  met  with  ;   the  motion 
therefore  wore  the  aspect  of  indifference, 
if  not  of  atfh>nt,  to  the  gentleman   in 
whose  fiivour  it  was  intended.  {Hear!) 
He  had  a  much  stronger  objection  to  it» 
from  its  being  avowedly  made  for  the  par- 
pose  of   drawing  a  comparison  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  members  of  the  couit 
of  directors.     He  (Mr.  Weeding)  knew 
of  no  superiority  which  the  late  Chainnsn 
(and  he  spoke  it  with  all  respect  for  him) 
possessed  over  any  of  his  colleagues,  who 
had  been  raised  by  the  choice  of  their  own 
body  to  the  high  and  dignified  station  of 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company. 
{Hear!)     Whether  it  were  for   talent, 
for  application  to  business,  for  courtesy, 
or  for  any  other  quality  with  which  it 
were  desirable  for  a  public  fiioctionary  to 
be  endued,  he  knew  of   no  superiority 
which  the  late  Chairman  possessed  over 
the  rest  of  his  colleagues.     He  said  this, 
not  in  dispsragement  of  him,  for  be  be- 
lieved that  he  would  himself  be  willing 
to  admit  the  justice  of  the  observation, 
and  that  he  would  scorn  to  receive  one 
jot  of  applause  in  the  way  it  vras  now 
prolTcred,  at  the  expense  of  the  due  merit 
of  his  associates.    {Hear,  hear!)      The 
strongest  objection  which  he  had  to  the 
motion  was  founded  on  the  respect  which 
he    (Mr.  Weeding)  entertained  for  the 
general  court  itself.    The  proposition  was 
totally  unworthy  of  their  deliberative  vote. 
{Hear,  hear!)    To  thank  a  gentlemai^ 
and  still  more  to  thank  him  ten  months 
after  he  had  quitted  the  chair,  notwith* 
standing  the  lame  apology  offered  for  the 
delay,   for  the  mere  outivard   signs  <if 
gentlemanly  behaviour,   for  civility  and 
courtesy,    merely   while   presiding  over 
their    deliberations,     was  a  propodtioii 
which  he  trusted  the  court  woold  marie 
their    reprehension    of  by    refusing   to 
entertain  it.  {Hear!)      It  would   be  m 
bitter  sarcasm  upon  the  court  itself  if  such 
a  motion  could  pass^  as  well  as  upon  the 
hon.  gentlemen,  in  whose  fiivour  it  was 
proposed.  {Hear  !)     He  trusted  that  the 
gentlemen  behind  the  bar  would  place  so 
much  confidence  in  those  before  the  bar, 
as  to  rest  assured,  that  the  latter  wovM 
never  suffer  unjust  and  invidious 
parisons  and  reflections  to  sway 
deliberations  in  that  court.     The 
majority  of  the  court,  he  was  sure,  would 
be  ever  ready  to  defend  their  executive 
body  against  unfoimded  clamour  and  vw 
tuperation,  and  to  uphold  the  Chainnan 
of  the  court  in  the  firm,  manly,  and  ju- 
dicious exercise  of  his  authority.  {Hear^ 
hear !)     He  had  heard  firom  one  quarter 
oi  the  court  something  like  a  menace  of 


The  Chairman.  — "  I  really  must  confess, 
t!mt  I  tliiiiU  my  hon.  friend  is  out  of  order. 
I  feel,  a.<i  much  as  ray  hon.  friend  on  the 
floor,  the  inconvenience  whiclt  attends  a 
discussion  of  this  kind  ;  I  should,  there- 
fore, let  the  learned  Doctor  proceed  ;  I 
bhould  leave  it  to  himself  to  select  his 
topifs." 

Mr.  Pa^ft'yon,— "  I  shall  fit  down  very 
patiently,  exjiecting  my  turn  to  come.  **— 
(iid  laugh,) 

Dr.  GUcfirist  said,  he  should  close  the 
subject  by  making  a  remark  on  one  ex- 
pression that  had  fuHen  from  the  hon. 
director  (Mr.  Puttison).  That  hon. 
(lircrtor  had  spoken  of  a  vote  of  censure. 
Now  it  was  possible  that  such  a  thing 
ini^Tht  be  moved  ;  It  was  possible  that  he 
might  move  or  second  such  a  proposition. 
If  he  thought  it  necessary,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  bring  forward  such  a  motion, 
as  he  had  proposed  to  do  in  the  case  ojf 
Loitl  Amherst. 

The  Deputy  Chaimuin,-^"  I  call  the 
learned  proprietor  to  order.  We  are  not 
discussing  the  conduct  of  l^ord  Amherst. 
I  beg  that  the  learned  proprietor  will  con- 
fine himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Chairman." 

Dr.  Gilchrist.  —  AW  he  had  further  to 
say  Wiis,  that,  comparatively,  he  con- 
sidered Mr.  IMarjoribanks  to  have  been  a 
very  good  chairman.  No  proprietor  had 
to  complain  of  being  put  down  by  that 
gentleman,  when  he  asked  questions  which 
he  thought  necessary. 

Capt.  Maxfield  said  it  ^vas  with  infi- 
nite (ronccni  he  had  observed  the  turn 
which  the  debate  ha<l  taken.  His  learned 
friend  seemed  to  be  much  offended  at  an 
expression  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Cluurman ;  but  he  (Cupt.  Maxfield)  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  inteqireted  that 
expression  very  differently  from  his  learned 
frieml ;  he  did  not  think  the  expression 
uliudecl  tj  WHS  meant  for  himself,  for 
instance ;  he  did  not  believe  it  was  meant 
•  offeuhively ;  and  he  felt  it  but  fair,  as  he 
and  his  learned  friend  took  a  different  view 
of  this  point,  to  state  his  opinion  dis* 
tinctly,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  his 
learned  friend  over  to  his  view  of  the 
mutter.  He  thought  that  the  less  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  on  this  subject 
the  better ;  this  must  be  evident  to  all. 
While  Mr.  Marjoribanks  u'as  in  the  chair, 
he  certainly  was  satisfied  with  his  conduct 
to  the  proprietors ;  but,  though  that  was 
the  case,  he  was  not  disposed  to  draw  any 
invidious  comparison  between  him  and 
othei-s. — {Hear  !) 

Mr.  Weeding  said  this  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  questions  ever  pro- 
posed to  tlie  court  of  proprietors,  and  he 
had  many  objections  to  it.  If  they  con- 
sidered it  with  reference  to  precedent,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  no  precedent  of  such 
a  nature  could  be  found ;  and  he  should 
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a  vote  of  oensare  upon  gentlemen  behind 
fhe  bar.  Those  from  whom  it  came 
should  reflect,  that  votes  of  censure  might 
be  passed  upon  members  of  the  constituent 
as  well  as  the  elected  body;  and  if 
motions,  such  as  that  now  before  them, 
were  persevered  in,  if  the  court  were 
summoned  and  its  time  consumed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  trifling,  useless,  and 
unmeaning  propositions,  its  patience  might 
be  at  length  exhausted,  and  a  severe  and 
merited  animadversion  be  recorded  against 
those  who  were  the  cause  of  it.  He 
should  sit  down-  with  moving  tlie  "  pre- 
vious question"  on  tlie  motion  before 
them. —  (Hear,  hear  /) 

Ck>l.  L,  Stanho/>e  said,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  argument  the  hon. 
proprietor  who  had  just  sat  diywn  was 
m  error,  with  respect  to  tlie  proceedings 
of  this  day.  In  tlie  first  place,  he  bad 
accused  the  hon.  mover  with  having  been 
dilatory  in  bringing  forward  this  measure. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of  his 
gallant  friend,  but  of  persons  in  power, 
who  had  not  attended  to  bis  requisition. 
The  hon.  proprietor  said  there  was  no 
precedent  for  a  motion  of  this  kind : 
why  they  had  a  very  late  precedent  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  (A  laugh,)  At 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  after  the 
general  election  the  present  speaker  was 
re-elected,  and  an  eloquent  eulogium  was 
passed  on  him  for  his  former  conduct  in 
the  chair.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  he  agreed,  generally,  in  all  the 
eulogiums  tliat  had  been  passed  on  him 
by  his  gallant  friend.  As  for  any  invidious 
remarks  that  had  been  made  by  his  learned 
friend,  he  must  say  that  the  present 
Chairman  had  always,  in  his  opinion, 
acted  with  exceeding  courtesy  to  that 
court— (/fear,  hear/);  though  he  must 
say,  he  did  not  approve  of  his  prevent- 
ing questions  to  be  asked  before  going 
into  the  business  of  the  day.  It  ^'as 
the  practice  of  Parliament,  and  a  very 
useful  one,  to  allow  questions  to  be 
put  before  motions  came  on.  He  must» 
however,  observe,  that  a  good  deal  of 
sparring  had  been  carried  on  between  his 
learned  friend  and  the  hon.  Chairman ; 
who,  he  thought,  conducted  himself  to- 
wards his  learned  friend  (but  certainly 
towards  no  other  person)  with  a  degree 
of  sharpness  that  was  not  altogether 
becoming.  For  Mr.  Marjoribanks  ha 
certainly  felt  a  great  degree  of  respect, 
though  he  did  not  know  him;  and 
though,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  given  him 
a  very  unbecoming  answer. — (Laughter.) 
-He  stated  to  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  in  that 
court,  when  he  filled  die  chair,  that  he 
liad  received  a  letter,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  twenty-four  directors,  calling  on 
him  to  vote  for  certain  individuals  to  fill 
Dp  vacancies  in  the  direction ;  he  men* 
tiuned  this  practice  as  extremely  impro- 


per, because  it  was  using  a  most  undue  iiK 
fluence,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Marjoribanka 
whether  the  letter  was  sent  by  authority 
or  not?  The  answer  was,  that  if  he 
(Col.  Stanhope)  did  not  like  the  letter,  he 
might  put  it  in  the  fire.— (^  laugh,) 
Now  tlie  present  Chairman,  he  believed« 
would  not  liave  returned  such  an  answer. 

Dr.  Oilchrist.—**  I  think  my  gallant 
friend  is  under  a  mistake.  I  believe  it 
WBB  you,  sir,  who  gave  tliat  answer  ?" 

The  Chaimum,'-**  No." 

Dr.  GUchrUL--'*  I  stand  corrected." 

The  Chairman, — "  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  proprietors  should  hear 
something  from  me  before  this  question 
is  decided;  and  I  do  assure  the  court 
that  I  should  not  have  said  a  word  on 
this  occasion,  in  reference  to  the  allusions 
BNNle  to  myself,  if  tliey  had  not  been 
of  a  very  personal  nature.  I  have  great 
sutisfiiction  in  reflecting  tliat  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Directors  have  gene* 
rally  been  supported  by  the  great  body  of 
proprietors ;  and  whenever  a  division  has 
taken  place,  it  lias  always  ended  in  a  way 
tliat  was  most  gratifying  to  my  own  feel- 
ings. {Hear.!)  Therefore,  it  is  not  with 
reference  to  myself  as  an  individual,  or  to 
my  private  feelings,  but  with  reference  to 
the  discharge  of  my  public  duties,  that  I 
wish  to  detain  Uie  court  for  a  sliort  time. 
When  I  am  charged  with  disrespect  in 
addressing  those  whom  I  ain  anxious  to 
honour  and  respectF— I  mean  the  court 
collectively— when  I  am  accused  of  hav- 
ing laid  down  rules  which  were  not  cus<»> 
tomary  in  the  proceedings  of  this  court» 
I  answer  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  If,  when  questions  have 
been  put  to  me  by  individual  members,  the 
matter  had  dropped  on  an  answer  havnig 
been  given,  I  beg  to  assure  the  court  I 
should  always  have  been  ready  to  satisfy 
such  inquirers:  but  when  I  saw  that  a 
question  never  was  put  to  which  an  answer 
was  given  that  a  debate  and  discussion 
did  not  arise  out  of  it,  then  I  certainly 
felt  that  I  ^i-as  maintaining  the  regularity 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  court  by  stop- 
ping so  inconvenient  a  practice ;  (hear!) 
and  in  so  doing  I  feel  at  this  moment 
that  I  best  dischaiged  my  duty.  It  has 
been  said,  that  by  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing a  great  deal  of  expense  has  been  in- 
curred by  the  directors,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Company.  Now  I  am  not  aware 
how  that  fact  can  in  any  case  be  made 
out;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  If  any  ex- 
pense has  arisen  from  the  proceedings  in 
this  court,  it  has  been  a  wasteful  expense 
of  time,  and  not  of  money:  because  I 
believe  that  special  courts  cost  the  com- 
pany very  little.  The  expense  is  nothing ; 
but  the  inconvenience  to  gentlemen  is 
very  considerable.  (Hear  !)  A  circum- 
stance which  lias  been  particularly  no- 
ticed by  the  gallant  gencnd,  relates  to  the 

conduct 
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•tood  that  the  answer  of  the  directan 
should  be  received  as  final,  tbey  wosld 
always,  except  under  very  extnorduniy 
circumstances  indeed,  be  ready  to  taodf 
the  proprietors.  (Hear/)  As  to  the 
motion  before  the  court,  it  appesred  ta 
him  to  be  so  positively  ludicrous  snd  ib- 
surd,  that  he  should  not  be  surpriBed, 
were  it  agreed  to,  if,  on  the  next  ballot 
day,  some  fiicetious  gentleman  should 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  indiTiduii 
who  had  shewn  most  skill  in  msking  their 
chocolate,  coffee,  or  tea.  He  really 
thouglit  that  if  Mr.  Maijoribanks  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  gallant  general  in  the 
street,  after  the  proposition  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  that  he  would  be  very 
apt  to  congratulate  the  gallant  genenli 
as  he  must  certainly  congratulate  himself 
on  the  loss  of  such  a  motion. 

Sir.  C  Forbes  said  that,  no  doubt,  the 
asking  of  questions  did,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, retard  the  business ;  but  by  do 
means  to  the  extent  tliat  had  been  in- 
sinuated. In  &ct,  it  must  be  viewed  en- 
tirely as  a  matter  of  courtesy ;  and,  wheo^ 
ever  a  desultory  conversation  occurred  os 
a  question  being  put  firom  one  side  of  the 
bar  to  the  other,  it  ought  at  once  to  be 
put  an  end  to.  Still,  however^  it  «il 
important  to  all  the  parties  concerned 
that  gentlemen  should  be  allowed  to  pot 
questk>ns  at  that  period  which  appeared 
to  be  the  most  convenient,  and  bewti 
convinced  that  the  hon.  Chairman  nefS 
was  disposed  to  discountenance  the  pra^ 
tice  :  he  therefore  intreated  the  gc»tl^ 
men  behind  the  bar  not  to  push  any  rule 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  have  the 
effect  of  restricting  and  restraiuiog  the  pio> 
prietors  in  the  exercise  of  so  very  useAilt 
mode  of  obtaining  information. 

The  Deputy  Chmmuai  was  desirofUi 
as  allusion  had  been  made  to  tlie  model' 
proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tt 
say  one  word  on  that  subject  He  be- 
lieved that,  when  important  qucstioM 
were  intended  to  be  put  in  that  hoo^ 
courtesy  induced  those  who  meant  to  tfk 
such  questions  to  give  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  the  members  from  whom  tbey 
expected  an  answer,  to  enable  the  Isttcr 
to  acquire  all  the  information  which  WK 
necessary  to  meet  such  interrog^tConet 
satisfactorily.  Now  he  was  sure,  if  P^ 
tleman  had  the  courtesy  to  state  any 
question  they  meant  to  put  in  thateomt 
a  day  or  two  before  their  intention  «s*  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  enable 
those  upon  whom  tbey  called  to  sosvcr 
correctly.     {Hear  /)     This  could  not  be 


oondnct  observed  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors when  notice  of  this  motion  was 
first  intimated  to  them.  If  this  notice 
bad  been  regulariy  sent  in  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  nine  proprietors,  it  would  have 
been  incumbent  on  the  Court  of  Di* 
vectors  to  have  called  a  special  court  for 
the  consideration  of  this  motion.  But  I 
maintain  that,  when  a  notice  of  motion  is 
sent  in  to  the  Court  of  Directors  signed 
only  by  two  proprietors,  it  is  not  incum- 
bent on  them  to  call  a  special  court ;  it 
then  becomes  totally  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion whether  Uiey  will  do  so  or  not:  and 
when  information  was  given  to  the  two 
hon.  proprietors  who  signed  the  requisi- 
tion in  this  case,  of  the  determination  of 
tine  Court  of  Directors,  they  were  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  such  a  motion, 
by  being  remidded  that,  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  call  a  special  court,  hj  procuring 
the  signatures  of  nine  proprietors  to  a 
requisition,  still  it  was  in  the  power  of 
any  proprietor,  at  a  quarteriy  general 
court,  to  bring  forwaid  any  question  he 
pleased.  I  think,  therefore,  that  with  re- 
spect to  those  two  points  which  are  ad- 
vanced as  charges  against  the  Court  of 
Directors,  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
fiftcts  is  sufficient  to  exonerate  them.  I 
have  never  been  an  advocate  for  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  any  individual, 
much  less  ^  have  I  ever  attempted  or 
thought  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
the  proprietors,  whose  privileges  I  will 
ever  maintain  and  support.  {Hear!)  I 
shall  sit  down  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
position  in  which  I  stand  with  reference 
to  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  pro- 
prietors ;  and  I  care  not  for  the  opinions 
e3q)res6ed  by  disappointed  individuals, 
who  may  think  proper  to  compare  my 
conduct  with  that  of  my  worthy  prede- 
cessor."—(^eor,  hear!) 

Mr.  CroAd^on  wished  to  make  one  ob- 
servation with  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
trom  the  hon.  Chairman  on  a  former  day, 
and  which  was  not  at  all  irrelevant  to 
'8ome  of  the  matters  that  had  been  brought 
forward  on  the  present  occasion.  At 
the  time  to  whidi  he  referred,  he  had, 
when  the  general  court  was  about  to 
commence  the  regular  business,  tendered 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  chair,  stating 
that  he  would  not  occupy  the  court  for 
more  than  an  instant  The  hon.  Chair- 
man on  that  occask)n,  and  also  the  hon. 
director  (Mr.  Wigiam),  acted,  in  his 
opinion,  quite  correctly  when  they  ob- 
served, that  one  question,  even  when 
properly  answered,  led  to  fifty  others; 
«nd  therefore  declined  to  indulge  him. 
He  (Mr.  Gahagan^,  when  he  found,  as  was 
the  fact,  that  his  question  was  likely  to 
lead  toadteultory  conversation,  desii^d. 
This  conduct,  he  thought,  was  pecfectiy 
correct ;  and  he  believed  that  if,  on  any 
sini|de  qnestien  being  pat,  it  was  under- 


expected  otherwise ;  for,  he  would  voi- 
tare  to  say,  that  it  was  impossible  Ar 
gentlemen  behind  the  bar  to  contain  li 
their  heads  a  full  recollection  of  sQ  the 
matters  on  which  they  might  be  qn^ 
tioned,  and  relative  to  which  a  prompt 
answer  might  be  required.      If  geetk- 

menf 
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men,  in  future,  pursued  the  course  which 
be  had  recommended,  their  applications 
would  meet  with  that  courtesy  which,  he 
*waB  sure,  the  chairman,  deputy-chaip- 
•man,  and  the  whole  court  of  directors, 
were  always  anxious  to  manifest  towards 
he  proprietors.     {Hear!) 

Gen.  Thomicn  said  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  had  been  advanced  against 
bis  motion,  he  thought  he  was  perfectly 
right  in  bringing  it  forward.      It  had 
been  said  that  one  question  generally 
produced  fifty  others,  but  he  confessed 
-that  he  ^d  not  recollect  any  instance  of 
that  kind  since  he  became  a  member  of 
the  court,  and  he  believed  the  circum- 
stance originated  in  the  imagination  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  made  the  state- 
ment.    With  regard  to  what  the  hon. 
Chairman  had  said  relative  to  questions 
having  the  effect  of  bringing  on  discus* 
Btons,  he  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if 
such  were  the  case,  the  &ult  rested  with 
the  hon.  Chairman  himself,  who  should 
immediately  stop  such  discussions,  be- 
cause they  undoubtedly  were  irregular, 
uid  created  much  confusion  :  for,  if  one 
gentleman  spoke,  fifty  had  a  right  to 
take  the  same  course.     He  wished  for  no 
such  irregularity;   all  he  contended  for 
was,  that  they  should  merely  adopt  the 
practice   of   the    House    of   Commons 
(which   was    an  extremely  good  one); 
namely,  that  when  a  proprietor  asked  a 
question  at  a  convenient  time,  he  should 
At  once  receive  an  answer.     Ttie  only  sa- 
aisfiictory  suggestion  he  had  heard  was 
that  whicb  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Deputy  Chairman.    He  agreed  with  him, 
that  the  mode  which  he  pointed  out  was 
m  very  good  one ;  and  he  ( Gen.  Thornton) 
hoped  the  proprietors  would  attend  to  it ; 
and,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred, 
be  would,  beforehand,  frame  his  question, 
and  have  it   submitted   to  the  proper 
authority.     He  bowed  to  the  chair;  and 
he  wished  to  be  treated  with  that  cour- 
tesy which  he  himself  never  departed 
from.     In  obedience  to  this  feeling,  he 
should  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Deputy  Chairman^  and  previously  state 
to  the  Chairman,  when  it  was  pracitcable, 
any  question  he  meant  to  put.     But  cir- 
cumstances might  occur  in  that  court, 
relative  to  which  questions  ought  to  be 
aaked  on  the  moment,  and  he  trusted 
they  would  not  remain  unanswered  be- 
cause no  previous  communication   had 
been  made.     It  was  a  serious  matter  to 
be  called  on  to  watt  till  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  before  he  could 
put  a  question,  when  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  making  so  long  a  staj ; 
whereas,  no  inconvenience  could  arise 
from  answering  a  question,  or  receiving 
a  notice  of  motion  immediately,  which 
would  not  take  up  a  minute.     He  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  after    what  he  had 


heard  on  both  iides  of  the  question,  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  his 
duty.  His  motion  had  been  attended 
with  some  good  effect;  and,  whatever 
might  be  its  fiite,  he  hoped  the  proprietors 
would,  in  future,  meet  with  more  courtesy 
from  the  directors.  He  trusted  that 
they  would  treat  one  another  hereafter 
with  more  good  temper;  and  that,  on 
on  each  side,  there  would  be  manifested 
a  feeling  of  kindness,  which,  like  ^  the 
quality  of  mercy," 

"IttwiceUos'di 
"  It  Meneth  hira  that  gives,  and  him  that  takoa." 

The  previous  question,  viz,  **  That 
this  question  be  now  put,'*  was  put  from 
the  chair,  and  negatived.  Gen.  Thorn- 
ton's motion,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground. 

THANKS  TO  JACOB  BOSANQUET,  ESQ. 

The  ChairmatL^  The  next  notice  "on 
the  paper  is,  to  submit  to  the  court  a  mo- 
tion, expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  pro- 
prietors on  the  retiring  of  Jacob  Bosan- 
quet,  Esq.  from  his  seat  in  the  direc- 
tion, and  to  call  for  the  production  of  any 
correspondence  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  T\vimng  begged,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  which  he  haid  given  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  that  the -Chairman  would 
permit  the  documents  then  alluded  to  by 
him  to  be  read  to  the  court 

The  proper  officer  then  read  the  follow- 
ing papers  :— 

"  BnubourtUturif,  SSef  February,  1827. 
"  My  dear  Sir :— It  Is  now  neatly  half  a  ontury 
•Inoe  Iwaa  choien  a  member  of  that  court  orer 
which  you  m  honourahly  preside'  It  will  not 
therefore  be  matter  of  surprtie.  that  I  should  fed 
my  health  admonishes  me  to  retire  flrom  a  post 
Which  requires  greater  energies  of  mind  and  body 
than  I  can  now  bestow,  in  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  which  necessarily  dievolve  oo  a 
Director  of  the  EUMt  India  Company.  I  have  ae- 
cotdlngly  determined  to  resign  my  seat  in  tlie  d^ 
rection,  and  liave  taken  measures  to  announce  tih* 
same  to  the  proprietors  at  la^e ;  but  It  is  throiuh 
you  that  I  am  anxious  to  make  known  my  resora* 
tion  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  whom  I  hav* 
been  so  long  associated.  Dlflbrences  of  opinion 
there  must  necessarily  have  been,  but  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  so  Ikr  as  my  own  fediufs 
are  concerned,  that  I  retire  from  the  direction  witn 
a  sincere  regnrd  towards  all  its  members,  Individu- 
ally and  coUecUvely,  and  that  I  shall  only  <mm 
with  my  life  to  entertain  the  warmett  wishes  ftv 
their  prosperity  and  happiness.  I  desire  to  assure 
you,  my  dei  " 
which  I  ezi 


you,  my  dear  Sir,  of  me  personal  aatisfactkm 
which  I  experience  in  your  being  the  channel 
throu^  which  my  sentiments  may  be  conveyed 


to  the  court;    and  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  tttm 

(Signed)    **  JACOB  BOSANQUET." 

"  Star  G.  A.  RobtaiBon,  Bart.,  Chairman,  &c.  dec" 

India  House,  2ad  Feb.  18S7. 
"  My  dear  Sir :— Your  son,  Mr.  Richard  Bosaa- 
quet,  oriivered  into  my  hands  this  mominff  the  let- 
ter with  which  you  favoured  me,  announcmg  your 
determination  to  retire  from  the  direction.  1  do 
assure  you  most  unfeignedly,  that  the  communi- 
cation occasioned  tome  feelings  both  of  regret  and 
satisfaction,— resret  that  by  your  retirement  we 
shaB  lose  a  member  for  whom  the  court  cherish  a 
sincere  regard  and  eitcem,— satisfaction  that  the 
close  ot  your  association  with  us  has  been  marked 
with  the  same  honourable,  disinterested,  and  In- 
dependffit  character  which  you  have  Invariably 
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motion  simiUir  to  that  which  I  am  about 
to  propose ;  or  I  might  bare  been  impelled 
to  take  the  same  course  by  the  lively  n- 
collection  of  the  warm  friendship  which 
had  subsisted,  ftir  manj  years,  between 
Mr.  Bosanquet  and  one,  whose  mefliery 
must  ever  influence  my  conduct  by  eveiy 
sentiment  of  duty  and  affection.  Smwglji 
however,  as  these  considerations  bperited 
on  my  mind,  I  should  not  have  felt  my- 
self warranted  in  acting  on  them  bIok, 
and  bringirg  tlie  subject  before  the  oomt, 
had  I  not  believed  that  such  a  prooecd- 
ini^  was  strictly  in  unison  with  their  gene- 
ral opinion.     And  here  I  hope  I  msy  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  in  bringing  forwtfd 
this  motion,  I  have  had  no  idea  of  mtkiag 
invidious  comparisons.     I  take  up  the 
matter  solely  with  reference  to  the  honqor- 
abie  object  of  my  motion ;   and,  while 
framing  it,  I  could  not  but  think  of  maaj 
eminent  cbamctere  vrho  had  quitted  the 
direction  to  whom  high  praise  was  doe;- 
men  mature  In  experience,    strong  ii 
judgment,  and  upright  in  conduct.    Bat 
in  considering  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bosu- 
quet,  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  ton 
aside  from  what  appears  to  roe  to  be  the 
proper  course,  for  the  purpose  of  insti- 
tuting comparisons ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
court  will  do  me  die  justice  to  beiiere, 
that  I  have  no  object  in  view  beyond  the 
pUin  and  simple  one  which  I  have  stated 
"  Sir,  Mr.  Bosanquet's  case  contMSi 
many  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  natiiR' 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  notice  length 
of  service,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex* 
pression.      J  would  also  notice  the  ftctof 
his  having  been  for  many  yean  falh^  ^ 
the  direction,  and  his  having  on  variflO 
occasions  filled  very  prominent  and  rp* 
sponsible  situations.     If,  in  enoaientiB|( 
that  gentleman's  services,  I  allude  parti' 
cularly  to  any  instance  in  which»ascbaff- 
man,  he  has  shown  himself  an  able  sap- 
porter  of  the  Company's  interests,  I  b^ 
to  be  understood  as  not  meaning  todaitf 
all  the  praise  for  him,  knowing  that  the 
acts  which  pass  from  the  chair  are  ui* 
great  measure  to  be  traced  to  the  united 
eflforts  of  the  whole  direction :    I  do  nrt» 
therefore,    desire    that    Mr.   Bosanqnet 
should  receive  more  credit  than  is  actnaBy 
due  to  him.     The  period  during  which 
Mr.  Bosanquet  remained  in  the  diie^ 
tion  was,  I  believe,  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  this,  or  of  any  other  companf* 
Mr.  Bosanquet  entered  the  direction  ■ 
1784,  and  therefore,  at  the  time  of  ^ 
resignation,  had  been  attached  ^  '^  ^ 
nearly  half  a  centttry.     In  the  ^P"**^ 
such  a  number  of  years,  at  any  time,  the 
events  must  be  manifold  luid  important; 
but,  ))eriiiq)6,  in  no  previous  half  cenWT 
had  such  extraordinary  events  occurred-- 
events,  not  merely  important  totiie  Com- 
pany, but  to  the  nation  at  ians^    ^J^t 
not  attempt  to  go  through  a  Wstoiy of* 

IIIO" 


maintained  thnm|rtiout  the  unpwcgdanted  term 
during  which  you  have  been  a  dixector.  I  feel  It 
to  be  due  to  you  to  •ummon  a  Special  (.^ourt,  for 
the  purpoie  of  making  known  your  determinatton 
The  court  met  this  day ;  they  moet  sensibly  appie- 
d  ted  the  mode  in  which  you  conveyed  to  them 
the  fantlmatlon  of  your  intention ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  dischaxge  the  pleasing  obligation  imposed 
on  me,  in  a  way  better  calculated  to  do  Justice  to 
the  satiments  of  the  court,  or  to  my  own  person- 
al feelings,  than  by  trammittlng  you  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  an  unanimous  resolution  which 
has  been  pssssd  on  the  occasion.  The  Deputy 
Chairman  joins  me  In  the  expression  of  our  wannest 
wishes  for  your  happiness:  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &C. 

(Signed)  "  O.  A.  ROBINSON." 
*'  J.  Bcsanquet,  Esq.  Ac.  Ac" 
"  At  a  Court  of  Directors  held  on  Friday  the  83d 
"  February,  1827 : 
"  Resolved  unanimously ;— That  whilst  this 
"  court  deeply  regret  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
"relinquishment  of  his  seat  in  the  direction, 
*'  they  cannot  view  the  close  of  a  connexion  which 
"  has  subsisted  during  so  extended  a  period,  with 
"  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  with  so  much 
"advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  East  India 
'*  Company,  without  recordhur  the  high  sense 
"  which  tliey  entertain  of  his  long,  disinterested 
**  and  valuable  services ;  and  aasurtog  him  of  their 
'*  most  cordial  wishes  fat  his  health  and  happiness 
**  in  his  hODOuxmble  retirement.'* 

"  Broxboumbuty,  Hth  Feb.  1827. 
"  My  dear  Sir :— I  have  had  the  honour  to'receive 
your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  conveying  to  me  Uie 
unanimous  resolution  which  the  Court  or  Directors 
have  been  pleased  to  adopt  on  the  occaaion  of  my 
retirement  I  trust  that  I  appreciate  aa  I  ought 
this  valuable  and  honourable  mark  of  their  regard, 
as  well  as  the  flattering  manner  in  which  that  pro. 
ceeding  took  place;  and  I  have  to  intreat  that 
you  wOl  add  to  the  obligations  which  you  have  al- 
ready conferred  upon  roe,  by  presenting  to  the 
QDurt  my  wannest  and  grateAil  acknowledg- 
ments. Were  any  thing  wanting  to  satisfy  me  of 
the  propriety  of  the  stqp  which  I  have  taken,  I 
should  find  It  In  the  ophikm  with  which  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  favour  me  in  your  communica- 
tion. I  requcat  you  to  convey  to  the  Deputy 
Chairman  the  expreslon  of  my  sincere  regard,  and 
that  you  will  accept  the  renewed  assurance  of  the 
esteem  with  which, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ice, 
(Signed)    "JACOB  BOSANQUET." 
"  Sir  G.  A.  Robinson,  Bart.  &c.  Ac** 

The  documents  having  been  read- 
Mr.  Twining    rpse  and    said: — "Mr. 
Chairman ;  I  consider.  Sir,  that  I  could  not 
introduce  the  subject  on  which  I  mean  this 
<iay  to  found  a  motion  in  a  better  or  more 
forcible  manner,  than  by  laying  before  the 
court  the  documents  which  have  just  been 
read  :    and,  perhaps,  I  should  act  wisely 
in  reference  to  those  whom  I  address,  as 
tf  ell  as  to  myself,  were  I  at  once  and  with- 
out further  preface  to  propose  the  motion 
which  I  am  proud  in  having  pledged  myself 
to  bring  forward.    But  I  think  it  a  mark  of 
respect  due  to  this  court,  and  to  their  late 
director  (Mr.  Bosanquet)  to  state  a  few 
circumstances  connected  with  his  public 
life,  which  will  enable  these  proprietors 
who  may  be  less    acquainted  with  his 
character,  justly  to  estimate  his  worth ; 
and  I  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  court, 
whilst   I   state   those    circumstances  as 
briefly  as  I  can,    desirous  as  I  am  that 
they  should  be  fiilly  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  on  which  my  motion  rests.     The 
feelings  of  respect  which  I  have  long  and 
sincerely  entertained  for  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
would  have  induced  me  to  support  any 
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these  events,  but  I  will  touch  on  a  few  of 
them,  which  were  connected  with  the 
career  of  Mr.  Bosanqnet.  Scarcely  had 
he  taken  his  seat  in  the  direction,  when 
Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  drew  forth  all  the 
efforts  and  energies  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors and  of  the  Company,  to  make  an 
efficient  stand  against  it ;  and  it  is  proper 
to  state,  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  was  one  of 
those  directors  who  received,  by  name, 
the  thanks  of  this  court,  for  their  up- 
right, manly,  and  persevering  conduct 
in  upholding  those  franchises,  which  were 
then  threatened  by  the  bill  i^ut  to  be 
passed. 

**  The  war,  which  gave  to  the  Compa- 
ny  possession  of  Mysore  was  concluded 
in  1799*and  the  fiill  of  Seringapatam 
nust  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious events  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
India  Company.  Mr.  Bosanquet  was  at 
the  time  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, who  received  the  thanks  of  this 
eourt, '  for  their  watchful  and  unremitting 
attention  to  every  possible  danger  which 
might  threaten  our  possessions  in  India ;' 
and  '  for  the  decisive  aid  which  they  af- 
forded their  governors  abroad.* — Thus 
Inducing  the  labours  and  lessening  the  ha- 
sards  of  those  brave  men  who  carried  on 
the  war,  and  who  brought  it  to  a  suc- 
eessfu}  issue. 

"  The  words  of  a  gallant  and  eloquent 
historian  (Sir  John  Malcolm),  who  I  am 
happy  to  hear  is  about  to  return  to  India 
as  one  of  the  Company's  highest  func- 
tionaries, might  here  be  quot^  with  pro- 
priety.—' Such,*  said  he,  *  was  the  ter- 
mination of  a  war,  which  whether  we 
consider  the  temper  and  wisdom  that 
marked  the  negociations  by  which  it  was 
preceded,  the  ability  and  courage  with 
which  it  was  prosecuted,  or  the  impor- 
tant political  consequences  by  which  it 
was  attended,  will  be  found  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  British  India.  In  the 
short  period  of  a  few  months  a  rival  power 
was  destroyed,  which,  from  the  day  of 
its  existence  to  that  of  its  dissolution  (a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years),  might  be 
said  to  have  directed  all  its  efforts  against 
the  English  power  in  India.' 

"  I  now  come  to  a  transaction  which 
yoo,  sir,  who  so  ably  fill  that  chair,  would 
perhaps  wish  me  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
from  the  share  which  you  yourself  bore  in 
it :  but,  estimable  as  that  feeling  is,  I  am 
confident  that  the  court  would  not  wish  it 
to  prevent  my  stating,  that  in  1822,  Mr. 
Bosanquet  and  Sir  George  (then  Mr.) 
Robinson  were  appointed  commissioners 
on  behalf  of  the  Company,  to  consult  up- 
on the  settlement  of  most  complicated 
accounts,  which  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween government  and  tlie  Company.  The 
judicious  labours  of  the  commissioners  in 
investigating  these  accounts,  connected 
as  they  were  with  manv  circumstances 
AUatU:  Joum.  Vol.  X  aIII.  No.  197. 


of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  materially  i 
sisted  the  Court  of  Directors  in  bringing 
the  negociation  to  a  conclusion,  which^ 
(I  think  I  adopt  the  very  words  of  the 
then    chairman,    Mr.    Pattison)  —  was 
deemed  a  *fair,  legitimate,  and  honourable 
adjustment.'      By  that   settlement   the 
sum  of  jf  1,300,000  was  paid  to  the  Com- 
pany;   and  the  commissioners  received 
the  thanks  of  this  court  for  their  able 
services.     I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of 
the  court  by  going  through  any  further 
details  relative  to  our  bite  worthy  di- 
rector.    It  is  to  me,  I  confess,  a  matter 
of  pride  and  exultation,  to  rise  in  my  place 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  this  resolu- 
tion;— and  I  do  it  the  more  gladly  firom 
recollecting,  that  on  tern  occasions  Mr. 
Bosanquet  received  from  the  proprietors 
their  suffrages  which  placed  him  behind 
the  bar;  whilst  the  good  opinion,   ex- 
pressed by  those  suAages,  was  proudly 
confirmed  to  him  by  his  being  elected, 
on  six  occasions,  to  fill  the  chairs.     In 
the  course  of  that  period  Mr.  Bosanquet 
has,  I  believe,  in  three  instances  assisted 
in  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter, 
and  I  most  sincerely  hope  he  will  live  to 
see  it  renewed  for  the  fourth  time,  f  Hear /J 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  uideed,  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  afford  the  Company  the  benefit  of 
his  exertions;  but  as  long  as  he  exists 
my  much  respected  firiend  will  be  inte^ 
rested  in  eveiy  thing  connected  with  the 
privileges  of  the  India  Company.     No 
longer  enabled  to  contribute  the  assist- 
ance of  his  counsels,  his  delight  will  be, 
from  the  height  of  his  honourable  and  dig- 
nified retirement, 

—  MAgnum  alterliu  spectare  Uborem. 

However  arduous  the  labours  may  be  on 
that  important  occasion,  I  trust  that  he 
will  see  them  brought  to  an  honourable 
conclusion.  (Hear  J  J  I  may,  I  hope,  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  on  this  point  I 
am  no  less  interested  than  my  hon. 
friend,  persuaded  as  I  am,  that  the  more 
the  sacred  rights,  the  more  the  privileges 
of  this  great  company  are  upheld,  the 
more  will  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
the  natives  of  India  be  consulted, — and 
in  the  same  proportion  will  the  resources 
of  that  countiy  continue  to  contribute  to 
die  strength  and  dignity  of  the  British 
empire.  (JSeary  hear  t) 

**  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  now  quitting  us  — 
and  we  are  parting  from  an  old  and  well- 
tried  friend,  who,  I  am  confident,  carries 
with  him  the  good-will  and  respect  of  all 
who  have  witnessed  his  labours,  or  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  virtues.  His  colleagues 
have  most  feelingly  expressed  their  deep 
sense  of  Mr.  Bonuiquet's  long  and  emi- 
nent  services :  this  mark  of  esteem  must 
be  exceedingly  gratifying ;  but  the  mea- 
sure of  praise  will  not  be  completed  until 
Mr.  Bosanquet  has  received  the.  public 
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hon.  proprietor  who  had  introdiioed  thii 
motion;   and  he  thought  that  the  bon. 
mover  might,  with  great  propriety*  hare 
expatiated  on  Mr.  Boeanqnet'j  benevo- 
lence of  hear^  and  disinterestedoess  d 
conduct,  in  the  disposal  of  his  patronap. 
He  had  known  many  instances  in  wfaicb 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  without  solicitation,  had 
bestowed  a  portion  of  that  patronage  oo 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  deserving  o^ 
fleers  and  servants  of  the  East  India  Cod- 
pany,  who  Bad  no  other  claim)  upon  fan 
attention  but  tlieir  merits.  (Hear,  hur!) 
He  knew  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  had  n- 
peatedly  acted  thus  without  solicitadoBi 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was  ex- 
clusively the  case  with  Mr.  Bosanqnet;- 
he  believed  many  other  gentlemen  whoa 
he  then  had  in  view  had  an  equal  rig^  to 
praise   for   pursuing    the   same   libenl 
course.     In  fiu:t,  with  regard  to  patroa- 
age  (although  much  had  been  inridiouslf 
said  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  whie^ 
it  was  disposed  of),  he  believed  that  it 
was  distributed  in  a  very  proper  wtama. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  tint 
the  attainment  of  patronage  was  the  gnai 
and  only  object  which  gentlemen  wbo 
had  a  seat  within  the  bar  kept  in  riev; 
on  tiie  contrary,  he  believed  that  mia; 
honourable  and  disinterested  men  wouU 
be  found,  anxious  to  fill  the  situation  of  a 
director,  even  if  there  were  leas  paOW- 
age;    indeed,    he   was    pereuadcd  thit 
the  directors    in   general  would  vaA 
rather  be  without  patronage.   {BtarJ) 
And  why?    because  a  man  poaaessdig 
patronage    could    not    satisfy^  all  tf- 
pllcants ;  —  and  where  he  obliged  oae 
person,  he  was  forced  to  disoblige  fi** 
hundred.  (Hear  !)    He  should  now  ^ 
one  or- two  words  with  respect  to  the  ■• 
tuation    in    which    the    directors  wo* 
placed ;  and  it  was  his  decided  opioiODi 
that  when  a  gentleman  had  spent  the  M 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Company's  iff* 
vice— when  he  had  exhausted  twenty-fl«< 
or  thirty  of  his  best  years  in  perfonDnS 
the  laborious  duties  of  a  director  —  it  v* 
right  and  proper  that  he  should  baveit 
in  bis  power  to  retire  on  a  pension.   Ho 
did  not  think  such  an  arrangement  eo(W 
be  iairly  objected  to ;  in  his  opinion,  tbe 
directors  of  the  Ck>mpany  had  as  goodi 
right  to  look  forward  to  a  provision  of  tW 
nature,  in  requital  of  their  serTice8,as*** 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  oraa! 
other  public  officer  whatsoever.    Atpr^ 
sent,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol shared  very  laigely  (more  so,  he  I*- 
lieved,  than  the  directors)  in  patronaga; 
and,  when  he  retired  from  office,  he  wai 
allowed  a  handsome  pennon.  This  poi^ 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  irrelevant  to  tht 
present  subject     Mr.  Bosanquet  hamj 
for  near  half  a  century  filled  the  office  or 
a  du«ctor,  was,  as  it  appeared  to  biiB| 
worthy  of  the  bounty  as  weD  as  of  ve 


^probation  of  his  constituents.  That 
great  reward  of  his  various  labours  will,  I 
trust,  be  now  conferred  upon  him,  and 
indeed^  I  can  have  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

''  Grateful,  sincerely  grateful,  for  the 
indulgent  and  encouraging  attention  of 
this  numerous  and  respectable  court,  I 
will  no  longer  occupy  their  time,  but 
aubmit  to  them  the  motion,  which  I 
hope  will,  notwithstanding  any  imper- 
fections in  the  mode  of  bringing  it  for- 
ward, receive  their  unanimous  support.*' 

The  horu  proprietor  then  moved, — 

*<  That  the  thanki  of  this  Court  be  ptefented 
to  Jacob  Booaquet,  Esq.,  for  his  upright  and  in- 
dependent conduct  during  the  period  of  his  occu- 
pying a  seat  in  the  direction  of  their  afBdxs  (a  pe- 
riod extending  nearly  to  half  a  century),  and  for 
his  unifonn  and  lealous  exertion  at  aU  times  to 
uphold  the  rights  and  priTUcges,  and  promote  the 
iBtetcsts  of  the  East  ladU  Company. 

'*  And  that  he  be  requested  to  accept,  from  this 
Court,  the  anurance  that  he  retbres  from  Us  pub* 
lie  duties  accompanied  by  their  hl^Mst  sentiments 
of  respect  and  esteem,  and  by  the  most  eaxnest 
wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness.** 

Sir  C  Forbes  said  he  roRC  with  great 
pleasure  to  second    this    motion ;    for, 
though  it  might  be  asserted  that  he  had 
hardly  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  gentleman  who  was  the  subject  of  it, 
still  he  could  truly  aver  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  his  conduct  as  a  director,  or 
to  his  virtues   as  a  private  individual. 
(Hear!)    In  both  respects  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  Mr.  Bosanquet 
as  one  of  the  most  able  and  excellent  men 
he  had  ever  known :-  {Hear  !)  he  had  met 
that  honorable  gentleman  on  some  few 
occasions,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that,  in  all  his  public  conduct,  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest,  the  most  disinte- 
rested, the  most  independent,  and  the 
most  unbending  principles  of  honour  and 
of  justice.  {Hear  !)    He  believed  there 
was  no  person,  who  had  witnessed  Mr. 
Bosanquet's    conduct,    that  would    not 
cordially  join  in  the  opinion  which  he 
now  expressed.  (Hear  I)    There  were, 
however,  some  points  on  which  he  dif- 
fered from  Mr.  Bosanquet ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  part  which  Mr.  Bosanquet 
took,  in  1813,  with  respect  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the   private   trade.      There  he 
thought,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  wrong, 
and  the  official  results  of  the  extension  of 
the  private  trade  to  India  had  proved  the 
fact     Whilst,  however,  he  made  this  re- 
mark, he  must  say,  that  no  doubt  existed 
in  his  mind  but  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  be- 
lieved that  what  he  advised  at  that  time 
was  for  the  good  of  India,  and  for  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  the  country.     Differing 
from  him  as  he  did  on  that  occasion,  he 
deemed  it  right  to  make  this  observation. 
He  most  cordially  concurred  in  all  the 
praise  which  had  been  so  ably  and  sofeel- 
mgly  bestowed  on  Mr.  Bosanquet  by  the 
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praise  of  that  court.  It  might  be  said 
that  Mr.  Boaanquet  waa  in  independeDt 
circumstances.  This  was,  be  believed, 
the  fiict ;  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  principle  for  which  he  contended; 
and,  though  Mr.  Bosanquet  was  possess- 
ed of  an  ample  competence,  it  might  so 
happen  that  other  gentlemen  might  not 
be  so  fortunately  situated.  At  one  time 
a  director  might  be  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, but  untoward  events  might  oc- 
cur to  alter  his  situation,  and  reduce  him 
to  comparative  want.  Now  he  thought 
it  extremely  proper,  if  a  director,  after 
long  and  fiiithful  service,  relinquished  his 
situation  on  account  of  an  alteration  in  his 
circumstances,  that  he  should  have  some 
provision  made  for  him.  He  who  was 
in  the  habit,  for  many  years,  of  devoting 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  affiun  of  the 
Company's  government,  at  home  and 
abroad,  richly  deserved  a  reward  of  this 
kind.  As  to  the  salary  of  the  directon, 
it  was  a  mere  nominal  matter.  He  should 
conclude  with  expressing  his  most  hearty 
concurrence  in  the  vote  of  thanks  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Bosanquet.  On  this,  and 
on  all  future  occasions,  he  should  sincere- 
ly join  in  a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  any 
of  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors,  so 
well  deserved  as  the  present  was,  for 
long,  efficient,  and  disinterested  services. 
{Hear,  hear  I) 

Mr.  Palmer  felt  greatly  indebted  to  the 
bon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Twining)  for  the 
motion  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
court ;  a  motion  which' gave  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  laige  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing the  sense  they  entertained  of  the 
long,  zealous,  and  fiuthful  services  of 
their  late  excellent  director,  Jacob  Bo- 
sanquet, Esq.  In  estimating  the  cha^ 
ncter  of  any  public  man,  die  question 
was,  ''aon  quam  Diu  setf  911am  bene  ^es- 
aeriti*  and,  after  hearing  the  account 
whidi  had  been  given  of  the  various  ser- 
vices of  Blr.  Bosanquet,  if  that  question 
were  put  to  him  with  respect  to  this 
mudi  esteemed  individual,  he  should 
briefly  answer,  "torn  diur-tam  bene," 
(Hear/)  In  saying  this,  he  believed  he 
uttered  the  sentiments  of  every  gentle- 
man then  present  It  might  be  said, 
that  the  palronage  of  the  directon  amply 
repaid  them  for  the  duties  which  they 
undertook,  and  the  services  which  they 
performed.  He  however,  for  one,  freely 
confessed,  that,  in  his  opinion,  were  the 
attention,  the  close  and  constant  atten- 
tion, given  by  the  hon.  chairman  and  the 
other  gentlemen  behind  the  bar  to  the 
afliurs  of  the  Company,  duly  and  candidly 
estimated,  and  a  balance  struck  between 
their  labours  on  the  one  side  and  their 
patronage  on  the  other,  the  account 
would  be  found  considerably  against  the 
Company.  {Hear!)  When  he  said  this,  he 
did  not  mean  to  undervtlue  the  patro- 


nage which  the  directors  enjoyed;  he 
was  aware  that  it  afforded  liie  hon. 
Chairman,  and  the  other  gentlemen  be- 
hind the  bar,  the  pleasing  opportunitjr  of 
rewarding  merit  where  it  was  conspicu- 
ous. {Hear  I)  It  enabled  them  to  become 
the  fiithers  of  the  friendless.  {Hear!)  And 
placed  it  within  their  power  to  take  hj 
the  hand  the  children  of  deserving  finni- 
lies,  which,  but  for  their  humane  interpo- 
sition, might  probably  fall  into  utter  dis- 
tress. {Uear  !)  That  the  hon.  Chairman 
and  his  colleagues  daily  experienced 
feelings  such  as  these,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied;  and  his  earnest  prayer  was, 
that  they  might  long  live  to  experience 
them.  {Hear!)  He  hoped,  while  on  this 
topic,  he  should  not  be  considered  tedi- 
ous or  out  of  order  if  he  related  an 
anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
pledged  his  character.  A  cleigyman 
residing  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and 
having  a  very  laige  fiunily,  grown  up, 
was  advised  to  send  his  son  out  as  a 
cadety  and  the  appomtment  was  proffered* 
and  the  boon  gratefully  accepted.  The 
young  man  was  fitted  out,  and  sailed  for 
India;  but  the  ship  was  unfortunately 
lost,  and  the  youth  perished  with  it.  No 
sooner  did  the  hon.  director  who  bad 
granted  the  cadetship,  hear  of  this  sad 
event,  than  he  wrote  to  the  young  man's 
fother,  expressing  his  deep  regret  that 
any  accidental  circumstance  should  have 
occasioned  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  mem- 
ber of  the  rev.  gentleman's  fiemiily.  He 
observed,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  such  a  son  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  if  any  other  of 
the  gentleman's  sons  should  wish  to  try 
his  fortune  in  India,  a  writerehip  was  at 
his  service.  {Hear,  hear!)  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Hertfordshire,  was  the 
deigyman  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  the 
hon.  director  was  Jacob  Bosanquet. 
{Hear,  hear!)  In  mentioning  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  fieared  he  ran  the  risk  of 
incurring  some  displeasure  from  that  hon. 
gentleman ;  because  he  believed  that,  in 
every  instance,  Mr.  Bosanquet  wished  to 
conceal  tiiose  acts  of  genuine  benevo- 
lence which  he  so  frequently  performed ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  felt  that  he  owed  a 
duty  to  that  court  which  was  paramount 
to  every  other  feeling,  that  of  shewing  to 
the  woitd  that  their  patronage  was  most 
honourably  disposed  oC  (Htar,  hear  !)  He 
conscientiously  believed,  taking  it  alto- 
gether, that  no  patronage  in  this  country 
was  more  honourably  disposed  of  than 
that  of  the  Company.  {Hear!)  He  should 
take  up  no  more  of  their  time  but  merely 
to  declare  bis  heurtfelt  concurrence  in  the 
motion,  and  to  express  his  wish  that  the 
iqyprobation  of  the  court  should,  if  it 
were  not  contrary  to  rule,  be  trusted  to 
some  more  imperishable  material  than 
ink  and  paper.  Not  that  Mr.  Bosanquet 
5  D  2  would 
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would  Yalue  this  mark  of  their  esteem 
more  on  account  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  was  conveyed ;  but  he  wished 
the  approbation  of  that  court  to  be  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  his  children,  and  his 
children's  children,  to  stimulate  them  to 
follow  the  example  of  a  parent,  who  had 
conducted  himself,  for  so  long  a  period 
of  years,  with  so  unimpeached  and  spot- 
less a  reputation.  (Hear  !)^  The  vote  of 
thanks,  if  there  were  no  objection,  mi^t 
be  engraved  on  a  piece  of  plate ;  but  if 
gentlemen  did  not  approve  of  this  sug- 
gestion, he  trusted  die  occasion  would 
plead  his  excuse  for  having  made  it. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  hoped  that,  in  rising  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  should  not  be 
supposed  as  intending  to  offer  one  word 
against  the  motion  then  before  the  court ; 
he    cordially   approved  of  the  vote    of 
tluinks,  and  entirely  coincided  with  the 
hqn.  mover  in  all  that  he  had  said.     But 
still  he  trusted  the  court  would  not  re- 
fuse to  hear  one  or  two  observations, 
which  were  not  unconnected  with  this 
subject     He  considered  the  situation  of 
a  director   as   a  most  honourable  and 
gratifying  one.     He,  who  held  that  high 
office,  was  enabled  to  assist  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  to  do  on  immensity 
of  good.      Such  a  situation  every  man 
would  be  happy  to  enjoy  for  the  same 
length  of  time  that  it  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  late  hon.  director;  a  period,  he 
believed,  of  nearly  half  a  century.  During 
that  period,  if  be  were  not  wrong  in  his 
caicula^on,  Mr,  Bosanquet  must    have 
had  patronage  at  his  command  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  million  of  money. 
{Hear/)  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that 
this  was  the  fiict ;  but  such  unquestion- 
ably was  the  rumour.     He  did  not  mean 
to  censure  him,  or  any  other  gentleman 
in  the  direction,  for  availing  himself  of 
the  benefit  which  the  system,  as  it  now 
stood,  presented  to  him.     He  was  not  at 
all  to  blame   for  taking  his  legitimate 
sliare  of  the  good  things,  which  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  at  present  existed,  so  bounti- 
fully afforded.    It  was  said  in  Parliament 
that  "  the  machine  (that  was,  the  borough 
system)  worked  well.'*    The  same  might 
be  observed  of  the  Company's  system. 
It  worked  well  for  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bar ;  but  those  on  his 
side  of  that  boundary  (the  many)  were 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  they 
could.      He  did  not  mean  to  say  one 
word  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Bosanquet. 
He  believed,  tfaot  be  was  in  private  life, 
an  amiable  character;   and  that,  in  his 
public  capacity,  he  was  a  useful  servant. 
Still  be  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the 
reward  which  tliat  gentleman,  in  common 
with  the  other  directors,  received,  was 
fully    commensurate    with  his    labours. 
The  delightful  feeling  which  an  honest 
man  enjoyed,  at  the  idea  of  Iiis  being  able 


to  assist  the  distressed,  was,  in  itself  a 
fortune.     This  alone  was  worth  all  tiie 
labour  incident  to  a  seat  in  the  directkm. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  men  should  be 
anxious  to  be  placed  in  a  situation,  where 
they  had  ample  means  to  effiect  good. 
Opportunities     were    hourly    oocuning, 
where  benefits    could    be   conferred  on 
their  naval  or  military  servants,  or  on  tiie 
children  of  those  who  had  shed    their 
blood  for  the  Company,  on  the  fiekl  of 
battle;  and  had,  by  every  exertion   in 
their  power,  supported  the  honour,  and 
sustained  the  interests  of  that  great  body 
by  whom  they   were  employed.      The 
children  of  such  men,  who  bad  spent 
their  best  days  in  the  company's  8ervioe» 
ought  to  be  patronized,  as  &r  as  they  poa- 
sibly  could;  and  surely,   so  to  be^ow 
patronage  was  a  real  happiness;  a  sort 
of  foretaste  of  that  beatitude,  which  they 
were  taught  to  hope  for  in  another  and  a 
better  world-    He  was  veiy  glad  to  fiiMl» 
that  one  director  had  the  merit  of  putting 
tliis  theory  into  practice ;  and  he  sincerely 
hoped,  that  all  the  gentlemen  behind  the 
bar,  woukl  follow  the  example ;  for  pie- 
cept  was  one  thing,  and  example  another. 
The  anecdote,  related  by  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Palmer)  proved  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet to  be,  what  he  had  always  supposed 
him,  an  honest,  kind-hearted,  and  bene- 
volent man. 

Mr.  Twinmg  hoped  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  return  his  thanks  to  the  Hon- 
Bart,  for  the  kind  and  disinterested  man- 
ner in  which  he  seconded  the  motion ; 
and  also  to  the  hon.  proprietor  who  had 
dwelt  so  feelingly  on  the  virtues  i>f  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  was  the  subject  of 
this  re8olutk>n.  That  hon.  proprietor 
had  thrown  out  a  suggestion,  on  which  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  single  ob- 
servation. He  could  assure  the  hon. 
proprietor,  that  it  was  not  from  any  dis- 
respect, on  his  part,  towards  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet, that  he  declined  acting  on  his  sug- 
gestion ;  but  from  a  wdl-founded  feelin!^ 
that  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  or  could  make  a  more 
indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
descendants,  than  the  simple  vote  oC 
thanks  which  was  now  proposed.  He 
hoped  it  would  be  carried  unanimouriy  ; 
and  if  it  did  so  pass,  as  he  was  convinced 
it  would,  he  should  move,  "  that  their 
worthy  chairman  do  communicate  the 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Bosanquet."  {Hear.) 

The  motion  was  then  put  from  tbe 
chair,  and  carried  unanimously,  amidat 
loud  applause. 

Mr.  Tvyimng  then  moved,  '*tbat  tiie 
chairman  be  requested  to  communkate  to 
Mr.  Bosanquet  the  resolution  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors."    Agreed. 

PATRONAGE   OF   THE   mSECTOllS. 

The  Chairman.^**  The  next  notice  on 

Uie 
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the  paper  is  relative  to  a  motion,  "  for  a 
return  of  all  writersbips,  cadetships,  sur- 
geon's appointments,  nautical  appoint- 
ments, and  all  other  patronage  in  the  gift 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  during  the 
years  1820, 1821, 1822, 1823,  1824, 1825^ 
and  1826." 

Col.  X.  Stanhope  said,  he  could  not 
anticipate  any  objection  to  the  production 
of  this  information;   because,  whatever 
their  political  opinions  might  be,  all  men 
roust  agree  on  this  point,  that  it  was 
essentially  necessary,  that  the  patronage 
of  every  great  corporate  body  should  be 
made  known  to  the  public ;  and,  he  be- 
lieved, that,    under  every    government, 
except  that  of  the  very  worst  species  of 
tyranny,  such    information    had    never 
been  withheld.     It  would  be  an  insult  to 
tiieir  understandings,  to  go  into  a  length- 
ened discussion  on  this  subject ;  because 
they  must  all  be  aware,  that  the  people  of 
India,  and  of  this  country,  in  short  that 
the  community  at  large,  should  be  cor- 
rectly informed  with  respect  to  the  patro- 
nage of  those  who  exercised  sway  and 
sovereignty  over  the  distant  provinces  of 
this  great  empire.      It  was  equally  for 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  India  and 
of  this  country,  to  know  exactly  the  ex- 
tent of  patronage  and  of  power,  that  was 
▼ested  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  body. 
With  respect  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
themselves,  he  thought  they  were  bound 
in  honour  not  to  keep  this  matter  seiJtet. 
If  they  acted  with  propriety,  they  could 
not  disapprove  of  the  production  of  this 
information ;  and,  with  regai'd  to  the  pro- 
prietors, no  man  could  say  it  was  not 
right  that  they  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  patronage  in  the  gift  of  the 
executive  body.     This  was  rendered  the 
more  necessary,  because  the  extent  of 
this  patronage  was  very  differently  repre- 
sented.    For  example,  it  had  been  stated 
by   the   learned   doctor,   that   an  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just   received   the 
thanks  of  the  court*  had,  during  his  ad- 
roinistmtion,  a  patronage   worth  a  mil- 
lion of  money  at  his  disposal;    whilst 
others  declared,  that   the  directors  re- 
ceived a  mere  paltry  remuneration  of 
£300  a  year,  which  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  their  wives'  opera-boxes. 
fA  laugh  I J   Again,  it  was  asserted  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that 
ever  looked  into  India  aflaiss,  no  less  an 
authority    than   Mr.  Dundas,  that    the 
patronage  of  the  East  India  Company, 
if  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  was 
sufficient  to  corrupt  both  houses  of  par- 
liament.    This  he  quoted  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Dundas,  which,  he  believed, 
stood  very  high  in  that  court.     He  felt 
\U  therefore    unnecessary  to  offer  any 
fiuther    observation,   in  support  of  the 
notion  for  the  production  of  those  p«^ 
pers.     He  could  anticipate  no  reason  for 


the  refusal  of  those  returns.  If  the  mo- 
tion were  complied  with,  he,  of  course, 
would  say  nothing  &rther;  but  if  it  met 
with  opposition,  he  should  take  other 
measures  to  effect  his  object.  The  gal- 
lant officer  then  moved  for  the  returns  in 
the  terms  of  his  notice. 

Capt.  Maxfield  seconded  the  motion. 
The  Chaimianf  "So  fiur  as  writerships  and 
cadetships  are  concerned,  there  is  already 
before  this  court  a  return  on  the  subject, 
which  will,  I  think  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  gallant  Colonel's  motion.  The 
return  to  which  I  have  alluded  does  not 
embrace  the  year  1826,  but  it  is  carried 
up  to  1825,  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
not  the  smallest  objection  to  produce  the 
return  relative  to  the  latter  year.  I  am 
only  speaking  the  sense  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  when  I  assure  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor that  not  the  least  intention  exists 
of  impeding  or  tlirowing  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  motion,  so  &  as  it  can 
be  complied  with.  (Hear!)  That  motion 
embraces  two  or  three  other  descriptions 
of  appointments.  It  expressly  mentions 
'  nautical  appointments'  (to  the  produc- 
tion of  which  there  is  no  objection  what- 
ever;) and  it  calls  likevrise  for  a  return 
of  *  all  other  patronage  in  the  gift  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.'  Now  if  this  last 
dause  has  reference  to  any  individual 
patronage,  I  should  be  glad  if  the  hon. 
proprietor  would  explain  what  it  is,  be- 
cause neither  myself  nor  my  collesgues 
wish  to  keep  any  thing  bade.  {Hear  I)  I 
am  only  aware  of  one  other  description 
of  patronage,  namely  the  appointment  of 
hibourers  in  the  warehouses ;  and  if  the 
hon.  proprietors  wishes  for  a  return  un- 
der that  head  he  may  have  it  I  should 
also  state  that  a  return  of  many  of  the 
appointments  for  which  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor has  moved,  from  the  year  1814  to 
the  year  1821,  has  been  laid  before  parlia- 
ment" 

C^.  X.  Stanhope  wished  to  have  re- 
turns of  the  appointments  in  the  dvil, 
ecdesiastical,  mMlical,  and  military  ser- 
vice, the  Bombay  marine,  the  pilot  ser- 
vice ui  Bengal,  and  all  marine  appoint- 
ments on  the  China,  Singapore,  and  St 
Hdena  establishments.  Likewise  the 
appointments  in  the  colleges  of  Hailey- 
buiy  and  Addiscombe,  and  in  the  home 
department  including  law  officers,  &c. 

The  Chainmm  sakl,  the  appouitments 
of  assistant  suigeons  veere  completely 
embraced  by  the  motion  before  the  court: 
as  to  appointments  in  the  colleges,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  patronage.  The 
patronage  only  began,  when  a  writership 
or  a  cadetship  was  granted. 

Col.  X.  Stanhope,-^**  I  me$n  the  vp" 
pointment  of  professors." 

The  Cftoirmaii.— *'  That  csn  never  be 
considered  as  individual  patronage.  The 
collective  body  ^ipoint  the  professors. 

There 
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lliere  if,  in  thote  caies,  no  indivMiual 
patronage.  The  same  may  be  said,  with 
xespect  to  the  ^ipointment  of  cbaplaina. 
I  wish  to  conceal  nothing  from  the  gal- 
lant officer ;  I  am  really  most  anxious  to 
give  him  every  information  in  my  power.'* 
(Hear.) 

CoU  Z.  Stanhope  was  grateful  for  the 
information  which  the  hon.  Chairman  had 
imparted.  He  widied  to  know  whether 
the  second  sort  of  patronage  which  had 
been  alluded  to  was  shared  by  the  direc- 
tors generally,  or  by  the  Court  of  Di^ 
rectors  and  proprietors  jointly. 

The  Chaimum,—^*  The  hon.  proprietor 
is  to  understand,  that  certain  appoint- 
ments are  in  the  gift  of  individual  di- 
rectors. Tliis  comes,  I  think,  strictly 
under  the  name  of  patronage.  But  if 
an  office  is  vacant,  which  office  is  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Court  of  Directors  col- 
lectively, I  do  not  deem  that  appoint- 
ment to  be  patronage.  If,  on  the  nomi> 
nation  of  any  particular  director,  a  situa- 
tion is  conferred  on  an  individual,  that 
unquestionably  would  be  patronage ;  but 
the  case  is  different  where  the  situation  is 
given  by  the  collective  body.  When  a 
question  of  that  description  is  brought 
forward — when  a  variety  of  opinions  pre- 
vail, as  to  the  merits  of  any  individuals 
proposed  for  any  office,  and  when  the 
business  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
court,  that  I  consider  to  be  entirely  apart 
from  patronage.  Thus,  the  filling  up  of 
the  situation  of  governor-general  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  patronage  of 
die  Court  of  Directors." 

Dr.  Gilchrist,'^**  It  is  patronage,  no 
doubt,  though  of  a  different  specie." 

CoL  L,  Stanhope, — *'  My  wish  is  to  pro- 
cure an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
tronage, I  care  not  what  its  description 
may  be.  (Hear  I J  I  and  my  fellow- 
proprietors  receive  no  portion  of  that  pe^ 
tronage.  It  is  given  to  the  particular 
friends  of  the  directors,  instead  of  being 
distributed  generally  to  the  people  of  this 
country." 

Capt.  Maxfidd  wished  to  ask,  whether 
the  China  voyages  did  not  form  a  part  (tf 
the  patronage?  It  used  to  be  so,  and 
very  fat  piclangB  they  afforded. 

The  CAatrmofi.— *'  As  I  before  stated, 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  give  the  utmost  information 
in  their  power,  with  respect  to  every 
species  of  appointments  that  can  properly 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  patroni^" 

Dr.  QUchriti  was  of  opinion  that  his 
gaUant  firiend  wanted  an  account  of  all 
patronage,  whether  it  was  disposed  of  in- 
dividually or  collectively.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  for  a  corporation  to  say,  because 
an  office  was  disposed  of  by  a  Tote  of  a 
majority  of  the  directing  body,  that,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  patronage  in  the  case. 
The  contrary  was  dearly  manifest     If 


his  Majesty*s  ministers  were  to  say,  that 
the  disposal  of  such  and  such  offices  must 
be  decided  by  the  whole  cabinet,  instead 
of  being  placed  under  the  dominion  of  an 
individual,  could  any  one  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  this  was  not  patronage  ? 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  that  as  a  member 
of  the  East-India  Company,  he  should 
feel  Tery  sorry  to  say  a  word  against  the 
concession  of  any  proposition  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  advance  the  general  good 
of  his  brother  proprietors.  «But  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  present  motion  was  use- 
less, inasmuch  as  they  could  not,  under 
the  existing  law,  alter  the  disposition  of 
this  patronage,  or  interfere  with  it  in  any 
case  whatever.  Such  being  the  fiust,  he 
would  ask>  cuibono,  to  what  beneficial 
object  the  present  motion  was  directed— 
what  salutary  end  could  it  answer? 
Now,  unless  the  gallant  c^oer  could 
point  out  to  them  what  good  was  likely 
to  be  derived  from  his  motion ;  unless  he 
could  shew  that  it  was  not  thought  for- 
ward merely  to  gratify  his  o¥m  curiosity, 
and  that  of  other  gentlemen ;  unless  he 
could  satisfy  the  court  that  he  had  some 
better  purpose  in  view,  he  (Mr.  Weed- 
ing)  should  certainly  oppose  the  propoai- 
sition.  (Hear  I J  When  this  court  could 
not  alter  one  iota  in  the  mode  of  dtstii- 
boting  patronage— on  what  ground,  and 
for  what  purpose,  he  desired  to  know, 
were  all  these  returns  to  be  forthcoming? 
(Hear  I  J  He  hoped  the  court  would  re- 
ject the  motion.  He,  ftHrone,  certainly 
should  oppose  it,  unless  it  were  proved  to 
him  that  other  proceedings,  and  those  of 
a  beneficial  nature,  were  likely  to  grow 
out  of  this  proposition.    {Hear  /) 

Col.  L.  Stanhope  conceived  that  the 
hon.  "proprietor  who  had  last  qsokea  had, 
in  fiftct,  nothing  to  do  with  the  basioeaa^ 
The  Chairman  had  been  asked  whether 
he  would  agree  to  the  production  of  cer- 
tain piq>er8 ;  and  he  had  answered  in  tbe 
affirmative.  After  this,  he  (CoL  Stan- 
hope) conceived  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  proprietor  to  be  quite  superfiiHMis. 

Mr.  Weeding  said  that  every  questioBi 
propounded  in  that  court  vras  left  to  tli* 
determination,  not  of  an  individual,  bat  of 
the  proprietors  who  happened  to  be  ]Me- 
sent  (Hear  fj  Now,  much  as  he  respect- 
ed the  hon.  Chairman,  and  greatly  as  he 
relied  on  that  hon.  gentleman's  superior 
discretion,  still  he  could  not  agree  to  ths 
motion,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  part 
of  a  system  by  which  frivolous  questioiw 
were  constantly  brought  before  the  oourt. 
(Heart J 

The  ahairman,^*'  When  I  answered 
the.question  of  the  gallant  colond,  I  did  sq 
merely  as  an  individual,  to  wham  aa  i^^ 
peal  had  been  made.  I  then  certaialyt 
stated  that  I  shoukl  not  oppose  the  mo-^ 
tion.  The  propositioo  is,  however,  be- 
fore the  oourt ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  say. 
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because  I  have  stttted  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  production  of  those  papers, 
that  therefore  others  have  no  right  to  do 
so ;  it  is  entirely  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
court,  whether  they  will  grant  those  pa- 
pers or  not.  I  merely  stated  in  the  out- 
set, for  the  satisfoction  of  the  gallant 
officer,  that  I  did  not  mean  to  oppose  his 
motion." 

Col.  X.  Stanhope*'^"  My  proposition 
is  simply  this,  that  the  extent  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  East- India  Company  should 
be  made  known.  Tlie  hon.  Chairman 
agrees  to  the  motion ;  and  then,  for  what 
reason  I  cannot  perceive,  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor steps  forward,  and  calls  on  the 
diairman  not  to  grant  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gahagan  said  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  hon.  proprietor  for  his  opposition 
to  this  motion  was  the  most  extraordinary 
be  had  ever  heard.  Mark  what  the  hon. 
proprietor  said :  ''  I  don*t  like  to  give  you 
up  those  returns,  (why  ?)  because  I  can- 
not tell  what  use  you  mean  to  make  of 
them.**  Now,  what  would  be  said  in 
parliament,  if,  when  papers  were  called 
for  by  the  opposition,  the  minister  were 
to  say,  "  Tou  must,  before  we  grant  those 
papers,  tell  us  what  you  mean  to  do  with 
them.  '*  {Hear  I)  He  doubted  not  that,  on 
inquiry,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Com- 
pany's patronage  was  most  properly  and 
honound>ly  disposed  of;  and,  were  it  for 
nothing  else  but  to  prove  that  fact,  he 
should  vote  for  the  production  of  these 
returns. 

Mr.  /Teec/tn^.— "  Nothing  could  be  more 
misconceived  or  misinterpreted  than  my 
argument.  What  I  said  was,  that  when 
those  returns  were  procured  from  the 
court  of  directors,  no  use  whatever  could 
be  made  of  them.  The  act  of  parliament 
restricted  the  proprietors  from  any  inter- 
ference in  these  matters.'* 

Sir  C  Fofhet  said,  that  when  papers 
were  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  generally  necessary  to  lay 
some  parliamentary  ground  for  their  pro- 
duction. But,  notwithstanding  this  was 
the  general  rule,  he  was  sorry  to  observe, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  too  often 
gave  way  to  motions  for  the  production 
and  printing  of  papers  (which,  however 
interesting  they  might  be  to  individuals, 
were  not  at  all  so  to  the  community  at 
large),  and  the  consequence  was  that  an 
enormous  expense,  amounting  to  jC70,000 
or  j£80,000  annually,  were  obliged  to  b6 
defrayed  by  the  public  for  printing  alone* 
In  his  opinion,  the  Chairman  ought  to  see 
what  pariiamentary  grounds  (if  he  might- 
use  the  phrase)  were  advanced  in  support 
of  this  motion*  He  confessed  that  he 
could  not  see  what  object  his  gallant 
friend  had  in  view  in  bringing  forward 
this  proposition.  The  hon*  Chairman 
bad  stated,  very  candidly,  that  neither 


he  nor  the  ^  Court  of  Directors  had  the 
smallest  objection  to  the  production  of 
these  returns*  But,  he  would  ask,  was 
not  this  one  of  these  cases  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded,  where  a  motion  was  made 
without  an^  ground  being  adduced  as  a 
reason  for  mtroducinp^  it?  If  his  gallant 
friend  wished  that  a  different  mode  should 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  future  dis- 
tribution of  patronage,  if  he  desired  that 
the  court  should  consider  this  part  of  the 
Company's  system,  he  (Sir  C.  Forbes) 
could  understand  such  a  proposition ; 
and  then  it  would  be  for  the  proprietors 
to  say  whether  they  thought  that  was,  or 
was  not,  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  mo- 
tion. But,  as  the  matter  now  stood,  he 
knew  not  what  use  could  be  made  of  the 
returns  moved  for. 

Capt.  ilfa:^Sfl2t^— Conceiving  that  the 
papers  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
conceded,  he  had  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  say  any  thing  on  this  subject.  Tins 
was  a  matter  of  more  magnitude  than 
some  gentlemen  seemed  to  imagine.  The 
returns,  he  understood,  were  to  have  been 
laid  on  the  table ;  but  now,  it  seemed,  the 
court  was  called  on  to  refuse  them,  al- 
though the  executive  body  were  ready  to 
produce  the  papers.  The  papers,  even 
if  printed,  would  create  very  little  ex- 
pense. And  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  papers  were  printed,  some  time 
since,  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  on  which  no  motion  was  ulti- 
mately founded.  Perhaps  on  that  very 
subject  a  motion  might  be  brought  for- 
ward on  a  future  day.  He  had  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  papers  now  called  for  were 
produced,  they  would  give  rise  to  a  mo- 
tion in  that  court.  It  was  said,  outside 
of  the  court*  "how  ridiculous  it  is  for 
you  to  make  any  motion  there;"  and 
those  who  spoke  thus,  when  asked  to 
assign  a  reason  why  individuals  who  had 
fiict,  alignment,  and  incontrovertible  rew- 
soning  on  their  side,  should  not  appeal  to 
the  court,  answered,  "  why,  because  yoa 
cannot  succeed ;  there  is  always  an  Im^ 
roense  majority  against  you."  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  this  was  a  reason  that 
ought  to  induce  him  to  retreat.  If  he 
could  not  carry  a  point  to-day,  he  might 
at  some  future  period.  Where  sound  ar- 
gutnent  appeared  on  one  side,  and  large 
majorities  on  the  other,  the  majorities 
went  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  reflecting 
men;  and  by  agitating  questions  fn$- 
quently,  even  under  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, much  good  was  ultimately 
done.  Let  them  look  to  the  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Although 
that  body  had  not  been  able  to  carry  any 
measure,  yet  had  its  exertions  done  much 
good.  The  hon.  proprietor  who  rose  vd- 
luntarily  to  oppose  the  present  motion, 
said,  **tfae  patronage  is  distributed  by 
act  of  parUam^ty  yim  the^ore  eannot 

touch 
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touch  it.'*  Well,  suppoM  it  was  so  dis- 
trilmted*  that  did  not  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  proprietors.  If  the  pa- 
tronage system  woiked  well*  for  some, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  Company  was 
thrown  overboard,  what  was  to*  prevent 
them  from  applying  for  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  remedy  the  evil?  But  the  hon. 
proprietor  (Mr.  Weeding)  would  not,  it 
appeared,  let  gentlemen  know  any  thing 
whatever  of  this  business ;  he  would  not 
even  let  them  look  at  the  papers,  to  gain 
a  little  information  on  so  important  a 
point.  However,  so  fiir  as  his  (Capt 
Mas^eld's)  vote  -went,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  procure  that  information.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  directors 
improperly  disposed  of  their  patronage; 
on  the  contrary,  he  knew  instances  (and' 
he  hoped  they  were  very  frequent)  where 
the  patronage  had  been  disposed  of  in  the 
most  laudable  manner.  He,  however, 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  had  effects 
which  the  system  of  patronage  had,  with 
reference  to  their  distant  provinces,  over 
which  the  government  tuid  little  or  no 
controL  In  several  instances  that  sys- 
tem had,  comparatively  speaking,  con- 
verted whole  districts  into  deserts.  The 
hon.  proprietor  then  proceeded  to  illus- 
trate his  aigument  by  referring  to  the 
Hyderabad  and  Oude  papers,  to  shew  what 
mischief  was  produced  by  the  overween- 
ing, desire  for  patronage  which  appeared 
to  engross  the  minds  of  their  servants. 
He  traced  the  embarrassments  of  the 
NiaEam  of  Hyderabad,  and  of  the  Nawab 
of  Oude,  to  their  connexion  with  tbe 
Company's  government.  No  sooner  did 
that  connexion  take  place  with  the 
Nizam,  than  a  reform  of  his  troops  was 
set  on  foot,  which  had  produced  the 
worst  consequences.  But,  where  a  dif- 
ferent course  was  pursued,  results  of  a 
most  beneficial  nature  had  followed.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Guicowar's  domi- 
nions, because  no  attempt  was  made  there 
to  reform,  as  it  was  called,  the  force  of 
the  sovereign. 

Mr.  Gahagah  put  it  to  the  good  sense 
of  his  gallant  friend  whether  these  pro- 
ceedings in  Oude,  and  in  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
question  before  the  court.  {Heart) 

Capt.  Maxfidd  said  he  was  shewing 
the  bad  effects  of  a  system  of  patronage, 
with  respect  to  the  two  former  states  of 
Oude  and  Hyderabad,  and  the  good  ef- 
fects of  a  different  system  in  the  Guico- 
war  territories.  He  denied  that  he  was 
out  of  order;  it  might  be  said  that  he 
was,  but  he  defied  any  person  to  prove  it. 
Gen.  Walker  was  the  resident  at  the 
court  of  Baroda,  and  he  believed  his  in- 
tions  were  to  support  the  integrity  of 
that  state. 

The  CSuunuau-^*^  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion before  the  court  to  be,  i^ether  the 


Court  of  Directors  will  agree  to  lay  be- 
fore the  proprietors  a  return  of  patronage 
of  different  descriptions.  Should  tbat 
paper  be  laid  before  the  court,  it  may  then 
form  the  foundation  of  those  observations 
which  the  hon.  proprietor  is  now  making: 
but  I  think  it  quite  out  of  order  to  enter 
into  this  sort  of  discussion  at  presmt." 
{Hear!) 

Mr.  S.  IXion.~^"  It  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  certain  individuals,  that 
we,  at  this  side  of  tlie  bar,  are  better  aUe 
to  send  out  fit  and  proper  persons  to  serre 
in  India,  than  the  Court  of  Directors  are. 
Now,  as  I  am  of  a  directly  contzary  way 
of  thinking,  I  wish  the  patronage  to  be 
left  just  as  it  is." 

Dr.  GUchrist  rose  to  order. 

Capt.  Maxfidd  defended  the  course  he 
was  pursuing. 

Mr.  S,  iDuron.~<<  What  I  aakl,  I 
meant  as  a  general  observation.** 

The  CktdmuoL^"!  tliink  both  the 
hon.  proprietors  are  out  of  order  in  enter- 
ing on  a  subject  not  properly  before  us. 
I  pronounce  the  first  hon.  proprietor  to 
be  out  of  order— and  the  second  hon. 
proprietor,  by  following  his  steps,  has 
been  no  less  out  of  order.** 

Mr.  8*  Dixon, — **  Some  individuals 
can  only  go  on  in  their  own  way — and  I 
am  one  of  those.  '* 

Capt  MazfieM  said,  if  he  had  not^  by 
the  course  which  the  proceedings  had 
taken,  been  called  on  to  produce  this  sort 
of  evidence  of  the  effects  of  patronage,  be 
would  not  have  touched  upon  it.  They 
had  been  told,  on  the  otlier  side,  that  this 
was  a  mere  motion  for  papers,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  had  no  right  to  adduce  those 
fiicts  to  which  he  had  been  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  court.  Now  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  matters  to  whidi 
he  was  refening  were  veiy  important, 
though  not  very  palatable  to  some  gen. 
tlemen. 

The  l>g:>tctyC%inr»um.— -"  If  the  mo- 
tion had  included  that  which  the  gallant 
officer  is  now  calling  in  question — namely, 
the  mode  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
dispose  of  their  patronage— then  I  should 
say  that  he  was  perfectly  in  order.  Bat 
the  question  here  merely  is,  that  a  return 
of  patronage,  of  different  descriptions, 
shall  be  laid  before  the  court ;  and,  so  fio- 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
the  motion  is  carried.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention,  should  the  question 
be  put,  to  hold  up  my  hand  one  way  or 
the  other.** 

Capt.  Maxfidd  continued.— He 
been  called  on  by  one  set  of  gentleoM 
to  assign  some  reason  for  this  motion—* 
and  now,  when  he  was  doing  so,  he  wns 
repeatedly  told  that  he  was  out  of  CNPder. 
He  wished  to  show  that  the  system  of 
patronage  in  India  had  produced  vefy 
bad  efllKts ;  and  he  believed  that  its  rs^ 

suits. 
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suits  were  precisely  the  same  in  the  two 
eoantries.      He  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  admit,  that  what  was  bad  on  the 
wher  side  of  the  water,  was  good  here. 
If  he  were  not  allowed  at  present  to  ex- 
pose the  deleterious  effects  of  patronage, 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  here- 
Jjfter  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
nim  for  that  purpose,  when  a  court  was 
specially  called  to  consider  this  subject 
m  detail.     Therefore,  putting  off  the  dis- 
cussion, or  putting  down  for  a  day,  could 
have  no  effect  whatever  m  the  end.     An 
hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Weeding)  seemed 
to  entertain  a  strong  idea  that  great  evif 
would  arise  from  the  production  of  those 
papers— which  he  (Capt  Maxfteld)  be- 
Hc?ed  might  be  procured  with  very  little 
trouble,  without  coming  to  that  court  for 
them.    He,  however,  conceived  that  the 
bon.  proprietor's  fears  were  totally  ground- 
less.   The  gallant  officer  was  again  pro- 
ceeding to  advert  to  Gen.  Walker's  con- 
duct in  th«  territory  of  the  Guicowar, 
when 

The  Chairman  rose,  and  declared  that 
hon.  proprietor  was  entirely  out  of  order. 
He  was  introdiicing  matter  of  tlie  most 
iirelevant  nature. 

Capt.  Afa:^/£a&/ proceeded  to  say,  it  had 
been  admitted  that  part  of  the  patronage 
consisted  of  the  nomination  to  China 
▼oyagers.  Now  he  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  that  portion  of  patronage 
bad  Inference  to  the  appointment  of  the 
^ptaJn,  or  the  selection  of  the  ship? 
r>id  it  enable  the  captain  to  iq>point  a 
particular  ship?  or  was  the  captain  se- 
lected, and  was  the  ship  then  taken  up 
as  a  matter  of  course  ? 

The  ChaimunL^"  The  simple  answer 
is/  that  the  patronage  is  attadied  to  the 
aqptain,  and  not  to  the  ship.*' 

Capt  MaxfiM  saic^  if  he  attempted  to 
proveaJl  the  evils  which  arose  from  this 
arrangement,  he  would  detain  the  court 
longer  than  he  wished.  On  this  subject 
he  oouJd,  however,  make  out  a  very 
itrong  case. 

The  JDepti^  OiiimMau'^^*^  If  a  cap- 
tain should  die  or  resign  before  the  voyage 
is  commenced,  the  voyage  becomes  va- 
cant, and  it  is  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  to  consider  whetiier  any,  and 
if  any,  what  alteration  ahould  be  made  in 
the  destination  of  the  ship,  in  consequence 
0fthe  appointment  of  a  new  commander. 
As  to  the  gallant  officer's  sa^ng  that 
Ihere  are  many  ikt  things  to  give  away, 
I  can  assure  him  that  there  are  also  many 
lean  ones." 

'  Cd.  X.  BUuJwpt  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  hon.  proprietor  (Mr.  Weed- 
ing) should  appear  to  be  so  little  versed 
in  history,  as  not  at  once  to  see  strong 
grounds  for  the  motion  whidi  was  before 
the  court  This  very  question  of  Bast 
India  patronage,  was  that  whicH  tnrned 
Amatic  J»Mm.yoi.  XXIIL  No.  187. 


Mr.  Fox  out  of  power— a  drenmstance 
that  liad  altered  the  ooune  of  eventi 
in  Europe  from  that  day  to  the  present* 
When,  too,  they  found  this  patronage  de- 
scribed by  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  as  sufficient  to  corrupt  both  houses 
of  parliament,  did  not  that  statement,  of 
itself,  call  upon  them  to  procure  some  ao* 
count  of  it  ?    Could  any  man  be  so  noodle- 
headed  as  not  to  see,  tiiat  it  was  desirable 
for  every  great  body  to  know  how  its 
appointments  were  disposed  of;  and  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  power  and  patronage  exercised  by 
those  who  filled  the  executive  sitoatien  ? 
With  respect  to  what  the  hon.  proprietor 
said  about  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  be 
understood,  as  most  Acts  of  Burliament 
were;  but,  suppose  tlie  Act  described  Ae 
way  in  which  this  patronage  was  to  be 
distributed,  had  not  that  court  the  power 
of  making  representations  on  the  subject 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  to  other 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
system  changed,  if  they  found  it  to  be 
very  corrupt?  Had  gentlemen  never  seen 
the  Red  Book— and  did  they  not  know 
that  all  the  patronage  of  governm^it  was 
there  set  forth?    If  such  reasons  as  these 
did  not  satisfy  the  hon.  proprietor  that 
the  information  now  called  for  ought  to  be 
given,  then  he  should  begin  to  think  that 
tiie  hon.  proprietor  had  some  personal 
interest  in  concealing  it. 

Dr.  OtZcArisf  thought  it  a  most  extraor- 
dinary thin^,  when  the  Court  of  Directors 
appeiu«d  willing  to  grant  this  information, 
to  find  an  hon.  proprietor  coming  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  motion.  To  refiise 
the  papere  was  a  most  monstrous  idea. 
It  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  proeeedings 
atJuggeraaut,  or  the  boning  of  widows. 
It  was  said,  "  There  Is  no  necessity  for 
producing  those  papers,  because  the  pa- 
tronage is  never  given  to  any  improper 
person. "  He  denied  this— for  it  was  no- 
toriously given  to  young  men  vt^o  knew 
nothing  of  the  Hindoo  language.  The 
directors  gave  it  to  persons  who  bad  no 
chiims  on  that  Company— whose  fothera 
had  not  toiled  and  bled  in  tiieir  service. 
He  would  contend,  that  until  the  di- 
rectore  sent  out  cadets  who  were  per- 
fectly fit  for  duty,  when  they  amved 
in  India,  they  were  disposhig  of  their  pa* 
tronage  improperly. 

The  motion  was  then  pnt»  and  v/tpi^ 
tived  without  a  division. 

ATTENDANCB  OF  TRB  BULICTOM. 

'•  Dr.  CfUchrist  then  rose  to  make  his 
promised  motion  relative  to  the  attend- 
ance of  the  directon  during  the  last  year ; 
and  also,  at  to  the  attendance  of  the  six 
gentlemen  recommended  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies occasioned  by  the  going  ont,  by- 
5  E  rotation. 
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hours,  he  conndered  them  as  tnfl'ni. 
Their  clerks  only  wanted  a  little  niper- 
vision,  and  the  husiness  would  gs  on 
just  as  well  without  the  directors  as  with 
them.  He  would  now  proceed  to  shov, 
from  the  By-Laws,  and  from  Mr.  As- 
ber*s  excellent  book,  what  the  prtTikges 
of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  were.  He 
felt  it  incuinhent  on  him  to  take  Uu 
course,  because  the  other  day  tbfy  were 
treated  as  mere  ciphers.*  Ihejf  Y^ 
however,  as  he  should  diow,  a  positm 
enactment  on  this  subject. 

He  found  in  chap.  vii.  that  it  washid 
down  that  nine  proprietors  had  the  power 
to  demand  that  a  court  should  be  sod- 
moned  for  the  discussion  of  any  paitiadtf 
question:  so  then  according  to  thtd 
nine  proprietors  were  more  importnt 
than  the  directors  were  willing  to  imsm 
They  were  very  good  "  nine  pins"  ™ 
they  were  thrown  down.  The  lesraw 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  contend  tbit 
&ie  proprietors  and  directors  were  to  be 
considered  as  one  body,  having  a  coojost 
power.  One  of  the  by-laws  stated  ^  ^ 
to  be  observed, 

"  That  the  quartorly  ooiuts  are  the  ody  cmA 
for  genend  businen :  at  which  «al|}edi  not^ 
vloualy  adyertbed  .may  be  hitroduoed  to.*; 
cuialoD ;  auch  tul^ects  muat  not  iOTOlvc  queiiaj* 
in  which  a  tpedflc  notice  ia  preKribad  bf  the  g: 
lawt«  such  as  granta  of  mooey*  the  fivgW 
oftnceit  Ac" 

He  would  contend  that  every  proprieW. 

as  a  shareholder  of  the  Company,  «ss  if 

much  interested  as  any  director  wit^ 

the  bar.     If  any  one  who  heard  him  bsd 

any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  ^vobM 

read  an  extract  from  the  charter  of  tk 

Company ;  that  charter  stated,  vatts^ 

other  things,  what  follows  : 


rotation,  of  that  number  of  directors,  dur- 
ing the  year  they  were  last  in  office.  He 
olwerved  that  six  gentlemen  (or  what 
was  commonly  call^  the  House  List) 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Now,  if  this  were  not  a 
species  of  self-election,  he  really  did  not 
know  any  case  to  which  that  term  would 
apply.  It  had  been  made  a  matter  of 
praise  to-day,  that  an  hon.  gentleman 
had  remained  m  the  direction  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  But  if  he  got  in,  he  would 
stay,  if  possible,  for  a  century.  (Laughs 
ter.)  The  salary  of  the  directors,  small 
as  it  was,  might  be  considered  in  some 
degree  as  important;  but,  compared  to 
the  patronage  they  enjoyed,  it  was  like 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  He  thought 
that  the  attendance  of  the  directors,  and 
their  attending  properljr,  was  a  very  great 
matter.  Indeed,  so  important  did  it 
appear  to  him,  that  he  meant  to  make 
the  former  attendance  of  the  six  gentle- 
men who  were  again  recommended  to  the 
direction,  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  a  circular  letter  which  he  meant 
to  send  round  to  the  proprietors.  He 
intended  to  make  a  stand  for  the  direc- 
tion himself.  It  might  be  given  against 
bim ;  but  he  would  persevere  to  the  end, 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be. 
The  learned  doctor  then  proceeded  to 
aigue,  that  i^  from  old  age,  infirmity, 
dotage,  or  from  any  other  cause  whatso- 
ever, a  director  were  unable  to  attend 
regularly  to  his  duties,  the  proprietors 
ought  immediately  to  look  out  for  a  man 
whose  mental  and  bodily  vigour  was  fully 
equal  to  the  task.  Much  had  been  said 
about  the  labours  of  the  directors.  Now, 
they  lost  nothing  but  their  time ;  and  for 
that  they  were  well  paid.  He  wiidied  to 
God  that  he  was  half  so  well  rewarded  for 
his  labours.  But  it  ai^aeared,  notwith- 
standing their  labours,  that  tliey  had  agood 
deal  of  time  to  spare.  He  found  one  of 
them  had  leisure  and  strength  to  carry 
the  whole  Ghbe  on  his  beck,  a  second 
supported  the  PaUadiwn,  and  AtUu  him- 
seif  was  sustained  by  a  third.  Persons 
had  accused  him  of  taking  up  the  time  of 
that  Court ;  but  he  thought  such  observa- 
tions came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from 
individuals  who,  while  Uiey  were  paid  by 
that  Company,  contrived  to  act  as  chair- 
men or  directors  to  different  joint-stock 
companies.  He  would  not  fiitigue  the 
court  with  reading  the  names  of  the  various 
companies,  finom  a  book  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  because  he  supposed  that  those 
whom  he  addressed  were  sufficiently 
awan  of  the  ihcts  to  which  he  alluded. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  some 
of  those  gentlemen  were  constantly  talk- 
ing about  the  time  of  the  Court  being  un- 
■eeessarily  taken  up;  which  was ooca- 
sioi^  kt  supposed,  by  their  having  so 
nuch  to  de  elsewhere.     As  to  their  b- 


*' And  we  do  further  by  thew  preMOtit  ft^"; 
OUT  hein,  and  raocenora,  give  and  grant  ^^ 
aaid  Engliah  Compaiiy,  trwlii^  to  the  EmI-u» 
and  their  sucoeaion;  and  we  do  herelv (nfi 
wfU«  and  appoint,  that  It  ihall  and  may  De«*"| 
to  and  for  all  and  every  the  mcmbert  orihti0> 
Company  hereby  eatauiihed*  fton  time  to  »*■ 
to  asaeroble  and  meet  together  at  any  cqawaiat 
place  or  plaoea  for  the  cnoke  of  tbdr  dliectn 
and  for  making  of  by-lawa.  ocdinanon,  iwh 
orden,  or  directlianafor  thegorenunoitaf  tbetf" 
CompanT,  or  for  any  other  aflUn  at ^naiumt* 
cemiiig  the  same  t  or  that  all  the  menbHS  «>2^ 
same  Company,  or  so  many  of  themes  Aia<^ 
assembled,  shall  be  and  be  called  a  gcnew  o^ 
of  the  said  Company  and  Cotponttion»  *^ 
court  dull  Boaembls  and  meet  at  Mcb  tivei  ** 
hi  such  manner  as  is  directed." 

This  extract  clearly  proved  the  autbocitf 
of  the  proprietors  in  all  matters  touM 
the  interests  of  the  Company.  It  shevt^ 
that  the  "pins"  were  not  knocked  dovs- 
But  what  further  did  their  laws  say  of  tl» 
power  ? — •*  A  general  court  may  be  sum- 
moned on  the  demand  of  nine  propieton 
and  in  defimk  of  the  dunectors  m  sub- 
moning  such  court,  the  said  nine  pro|Ri^ 
tors  may  summon  it,  and  may  disfdaoe  •■][ 
director  for  mismanagement  in  hn  ofict*^, 
Was  this  power  of  the  '^  nine  pii*' 
nothing  ?  Or  were  they,  after  this  dedaia- 
tion  of  t|Kir  kiws  as  to  the  aiitfaoiity  tkf 
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a  Teur,  and  every  other  director  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  for  hit  attendance  upon  thebuafaieii 
of  this  Company." 

Now  he  did  not  know  whether  tlie 
rumours  which  had  gone  abroad  were  true 
or  false  ;  they  might  be  &lse,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  they  were  true,  but  such 
as  he  had  heard  the  rumour  he  would 
give  it  It  was  stated  that  the  present 
Chairman  had  upon  his  coming  into  office, 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing his  deputy,and  that  the  present  Deputy 
Chairman  was  so  appointed,  instead  of 
being  appointed  by  <;he  ballot  pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  the  by-law.  If  this  were 
the  foct,  both  one  and  the  other  of  those 
directors  were  guilty  of  a  wilful  breach  of 
the  by-law. 

The  Chairman,'—**  If  the  learned  pro- 
prietor states  that  I  claimed  to  appoint  the 
Deputy  Chairman,  he  states  that  which 
is  not  true. "  (Htar^  hear  I  and  tome  cries  of 
«  Orderr) 

Dr.  GildirUt.^**  I  did  not  give  the 
rumour  as  my  own ;  I  spoke  it  only  a« 
one  that  was  in  circulation,  but  I  did  not 
say  that  it  was  correct" 

The  Chairman,  — **  Wherever  the  state- 
ment came  from,  it  is  not  true."  (Hear^ 
hear!) 

Mr.  S,  Dixon  submitted  that  the  bon* 
proprietor  was  not  justified  in  introducing 
idle  rumours  as  matters  of  discussion  in 
that  court.    (J^eor,  hear/) 

The  Deputy  Chairman  was  unwilling 
to  interrupt  the  discussion  before  the  courts 
but  he  could  not  avoid  saying  a  few  words* 
as  his  name  had  been  unnecessarily  mtror 
duced  into  the  debate.  The  appointment 
of  the  deputy  chairman  was  solely  in  the 
court  of  directors,  and  not  in  the  chairman, 
and  he  could  assure  the  court  tliere  was 
no  deviation  from  this  course  in  his  case. 
He  was  elected  by  the  directors  in  the 
usual  way,  and  not  by  the  chair.  (Hear, 
hear/)  The  learned  proprietor  had  said 
that  he  felt  himself  as  much  at  his  ease  in 
tliat  court  as  if  he  were  in  his  easy  chair  at 
home ;  but  he  was  bound  to  consult  the 
ease  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself,  and 
he  (the  Deputy  Chairman}woukl  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  oourt  whether,  in  what 
the  learned  proprietor  had  yet  said,  he  had 
advanced  one  step  towards  the  question 
before  them.    {Hear,  hear  I) 

Col.  Stanhope  said  that,  as  one  of  thosa 
to  whom  the  appeal  had  been  made  he 
must  observe,  that  the  hon.  director  should 
have  nuule  his  appeal,  not  to  the  feelings, 
but  to  the  reason  of  the  court.  CHiarp 
hear!) 

Dr.  Gt2cAm^  proceeded.  He  would  again 
call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  their 
by-laws,  and  particularly  to  that  H^ich. 
spoke  of  obtaining  votes  for  directors  by 
indir2Ct  means.  In  section  I,  chapter 
7t]i  it  was  ordained 

**  That  If  any  member  of  this  Company  shall,  by 
menaces  or  promiees,  collusive  transfer  or  transfers 

5  E  2  <* 


possessed,  to  be  declared  mere  ciphers  ? 
Every  member  of  that  court  ought  to 
unite  in  upholding  their  common  autho- 
rity, and  by  that  union  they  might  uphold 
the  Company  in  Parliament,  for  it  was 
very  probable  that  some  attempt  would 
there  be  made  to  knock  them  down.  He 
had  said  thus  much  of  their  power — now 
let  the  court  hear  what  was  said  of  the 
question  of  "patronage.**  Their  laws 
said,  that 

"When  any  director  or  directors  shall  happen 
to  die,  or  be  removed,  or  his  office  shall  otherwise 
become  void  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
vhich  he  shall  have  been  elected,  the  mi^or  part  of 
the  members  of  the  said  Company  assembled  In  a 
Seneral.court,  and  being  duly  qualified  as  afore- 
eaid,  shall  and  may  elect  and  choose  any  othor 
member  or  members  of  the  said  Company,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  into  the  office  of  such  director  or 
directois  that  shall  so  die  or  be  removed,  or  whose 
office  shall  become  void,  which  person  so  to  be 
chosen  shall  continue  in  the  said  office  until  the 
next  usual  time  hereby  appointed  for  election,  and 
until  others  shall  be  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  unless 
he  shall  be  removed  as  aforesaid." 

Thus  the  proprietors  saw  that  they  had 

more  power  than  they  were  aware  of — 

and  thus,  if  they  exercised  that  power 

freely,  he  might  expect  to  be  supported 

by  every  independent  man  amongst  them. 

{Laughter,  and  cries  of  "question .'")  He 

could    assure   hon.  proprietors  that  he 

would  not  be  put  down.     He  would  go 

on  to  the  end  of  his  remarks,  for  he  just 

felt  himself  as  much  at  his  ease  there  as 

he  should  in  his  easy  chair  at  home.     He 

would  now  beg  to  call  their  attention  to 

another  point: — In  chap.  ill.  sec.  3  of  the 

By-laws,  it  was  enacted 

*'  That  no  by-laws  shall  be  nrdahied,  altered,  re- 
pealed,  or   suspended,   without  the  consent  and 
.approbation  of  two  general  courts,  specially  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose;   of  the  first  of  which 

Seneiml  courts,  fourteen  days*  public  notice  at  the 
Mt  shall  be  given." 

He  was  anxious  to  call  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  court  to  this,  for  he  would 
not  shrink  from  his  duty,  however  un- 
pleasant it  might  be  to  his  own  feelings, 
or  those  of  others ;  and  if  he  should  be 
defeated  there,  why  he  could  apply  to 
Parliament ;  small  as  he  was,  he  could 
petition  at  any  rate.  They  had  seen  that 
no  by-law  could  be  altered  without  the 
authority  of  two  general  courts— he  would 
now  point  out  to  them  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  a  breach  of  any  by-law.  The 
next  section  to  that  he  had  already  read 
was 

««That  if  any  director  shall  be  guilty  of  a  wIVul 
iNreach  of  any  of  the  by-laws  ofthis  corporation, 
fo  which  any  other  special  penalty  is  not  annexed, 
and  shall  be  so  adjudged  by  a  general  court,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office  of 
director,  and  be  incapable  thereafter  of  holding 
suiy  other  office  or  employment  under  this  oom- 
p«>y." 

One  of  the  by-laws,   to  the  breach  of 

which  he  had  just  pointed  out  the  penalty, 

was  to  this  effect.    In  the  11th  section  of 

the  6th  chapter  it  was  ordained, 

"  That  at  the  first  court  of  directois  after  every 
IMSDual  election,  a  chairman  and  deputy  chairman 
^hall  be  chosen  for  the  year  by  the  ballot  t  and 
tHat  each  of  th«m  be  aUowvd  five  huadrid  pounds 
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of  itock.  by  aoT  flw.  pment,  or  TeoraiiecatkMu 
undCTUu  pin  of  defraying  ttaTdUng  espeoMt, 
or  iiBd«r  any  othtr  plaa  or  pxeteooe  wbatioever, 
directly  or  hidlrectly  obtain,  or  «ndeavour  to  ob- 
tain my  vote  for  the  deetloo  of  UniMlf  or  any 
other  to  be  a  director,  and  be  declared  guilty 
thereof  at  a  general  court  to  be  called  for  that  pur- 
poM^  nich  penon  ihall  be  incapable  thereafter  of 
noMJng  any  offloe,  the  quallflcatkn  for  which  is 
eubject  to  the  regulation  off  the  general  court,  and 
if  he  be  a  director,  he  be  fturOier  liable  to  be  re- 
moved Aom  hk  offloe." 

ThtiB  the  court  saw  how  much  value 
their  by-lawa  attached  to  the  independent 
election  of  their  executive  body,  and  how 
anxiously  it  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
any  undue  influence  in  such  election.  He 
saw  in  section  vi.  of  the  chapter  on  elec- 
tions, that 

'•  A  Ibt  diall  be  published  thirty  days  before 
tfie  annual  election  of  directortt  oontalninK  the 
namet  of  nidi  pnnnietan  qualified  agreeable  to 
law.  ai  shall  slgniiy  in  wrlttaig  to  the  secretary 
tbev  desire  of  beeonilnff  candloates  for  the  direc- 
tion, Uiiity-two  d«y»  benre  sudi  annual  dection.** 

He  saw  in  another  part  of  the  book  of 
by-laws,  that  there  mu9t  be  thirty  days* 
notice  before  such  election ;  and,  indeed, 
the  question  he  had  put  at  the  last  court 
had  reference  to  this  matter.  He  had 
asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
six  gentlemen  who  were  candidates  along 
with  him,  being  called  to  "  Abraham's 
bosom,"  be  should  not  be  in  %  situation  to 
walk  over  the  course,  as  any  other  person 
coming  later  could  not  have  given  the  re- 
quisite notice  of  thirty  days.  He  took 
his  chance,  for  such  an  occurrence  when 
he  put  his  name  m  as  a  candidate. 
{A  iaugk.)  He  thought  he  had  another 
chance,  if  the  laws  were  administered 
fidrly.  By  the  9th  section  of  the  6th 
chapter,  it  was  ordained 

«•  That  any  proprietor  who  shall  have  been 
elected  a  director  of  this  Company  within  two 
yean  after  having  held  any  maritlnw  office  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  shall  be  liable  to  be  re- 
moved fknm  his  office  of  director;  provided  al- 
ways, that  this  by-law  shall  not  eflbct  any  peraon 
atpicMnt  in  the  direction,  and  now  holding  an 
office  under  the  crown,  or  preclude  his  being  re- 
elected to  be  a  director,  or  euMect  hhn  to  be 
liable  to  be  removed  ficon  the  said  office." 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  this  law,  it 
would  have  the  eifect  of  rendering  a 
person  taking  an  office  under  the  crown, 
liable  to  be  removed  from  the  direction ; 
unless  indeed  they  made  the  words  <<  at 
present"  apply  to  every  time  at  which 
such  an  event  might  happen.  This  was, 
he  believed,  the  construction  whidi  the 
directors  put  upon  the  h&w.  It  reminded 
bimof  a  story  he  had  heard  of  an  old  wife, 
whO)  if  she  had  Kved  a  century  or  two 
back,  woukl  have  stood  a  chance  of  being 
bunit  Uxtm,  witch,  '^is  old  lady  kept  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  whiskey,  and  over 
the  door  were  these  words :  "  The  best 
whiskey  under  the  sun;  threepence  a 
gill  to-^y,  and  to-morrow  for  nothing." 
The  ctowns  in  the  neighbourhood  came  to 
her  in  great  numbers,  and  paid  for  ^e 
whiskey,  in  the  expectation  of  getting  it 
the  next  day  for  nothbig;  but  when  Aey 


then  came,  the  old  wife  pointed  up  toiler 
sigUy  and  observedy  '*  you  must  pay  the 
threepence  to-day,  to-morrow  has  sot 
come  yet ;"  and  with  her  it  wonld  iwwr 
come ;  it  would  be  always  "  to-day."  Ia 
the  same  manner  he  believed  it  would 
always  be  "  at  present,"  in  the  interim- 
tation  which  the  directors  would  gin 
to  the  law.  Another  by-law  to  whidi 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  infonar 
on  it,  was  this.  In  section  vii.  of  the  Ttk 
chapter,  it  was  stated, 

"  That  la  all  dectioos  lo  be  ammilly  made  d 
six  dixecton,  fbr  fiair  years.  In  puxaosnce  of  thi 
act  of  Parliament,  IS  Geo.  III.,  csp.  (Oi  «i<^ 
proprietor  voting  shall  give  In  a  hit  coBlaUm 
not  more  than  sfat  names  of  penons  duly  q>>Ui" 


to  be  directors ;  and  If  any  list  shall  oaaitatath> 
names  of  more  than  six  pcrsoos  dsly  qasUM 
every  such  list  sball  be  totally  x^)eclad> 

Now  what  he  wanted  to  know  wtt»  if  t 
person  should  send  in  a  list  with  s  lev 
number  than  six  persons  upon  it,  wooM 
that  also  be  rejected. 

The  CRatniwa.— "No." 

Dr.  Gt/bAruf  thanked  the  boD.Cbiir- 
roan  for  the  information.  He  wiabe^ 
also  to  be  informed  whether  the  nanM 
of  the  six  persons  given  in  the  presold 
system  of  self-election  were  to  b«  gin> 
in  rotation  ?  were  they  to  be  put  is  one 
list  or  not? 

Mr.  Weeding  asked  what  had  those 
questions  to  do  with  the  motion  beftn 
the  court,  which  related  only  to  the  at- 
tendance of  directors  ? 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said  he  would  shew  tb9 
had  to  do  with  his  nootion,  as  be  wobM 
connect  them  with  it.  He  wished  t» 
know  whether  the  whole  were  to  be  pnt 
in  as  one  list,  or  could  any  Uidy  or  gende- 
man  come  forward,  and  let  it  be  koovi 
whether  she  or  be  were  puttii^  is  the 
house-list  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Twining  said  there  were  six  ssoes 
on  the  list,  and  any  proprietor  might  rm* 
any  name  or  names,  and  substitule  those 
of  any  other  persons  whom  tbey  w^ 
prefer. 

Dr.  CfiJckriat  asked  how  this  coaldi|e 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  di^ 
rectors,  and  then  what  became  of  the  i^ 
crecy  of  the  ballot  ? 

A  Proprietor  observed,  that  any  J^ 
prietor  might  take  the  list  home  wi* 
him,  and  make  any  alterati<His  io  it  he 
pleased,  where  what  he  did  cotdd  noth* 
known. 

Dr.  GUckritt  went  on.  If  they  P« 
him  patronage,  he  would  get  pen** 
enough  to  vote  for  him  ;  but,  in  the  pw- 
sent  state  of  the  Company,  be  most  ff^ 
test  against  this  mode  U  eleetiiHS  ^ 
members. 

Mr.  PaOisoa  said  the  learned  propriety 

was  mistaken  if  he  imagined,  that  si  • 
candidate,  he  had  not  a  rif^  to  hsM  • 

list.      Undoubtedly  be  had  a  n^.^ 

brim 
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bring  ft  list  of  bis  own,  and  to  put  bim- 
Self  in  tbat  sittiation  on  it  whicb  no  doubt 
he  thougbt  he  ought  to  oGcupy,  namely, 
at  the  head ;  but  then,  he  must  go  to  the 
expense  of  having  it  printed  for  himself, 
as  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Com- 
panv  would  print  one  for  him. 

Dr.  Gikhrist  thanked  the  honourable 
director  for  this  information,  of  which  he 
was  hitherto  ignorant,  and  he  would  take 
the  hon.  gentleman's  advice,  except  in 
placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  die  list 
His  name  should  be  at  the  bottom,  and 
he  hoped  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  first  should  be 
last,  and  the  last  should  be  first.  He 
would  now  read  for  the  court  an  extract 
from  the  Oriental  Herald,  a  work  he  sup- 
posed they  had  heard  of;  but  as  he  was 
impartial,  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
quote  also  from  the  Asiatic  JotamaL 
Here  the  learned  gentleman  read  an  ex- 
tract firom  the  Oriental  HercUd  for  April, 
1826,  on  the  subject  of  the  *'  Election  of 
Candidates."  After  noticing  that  part  of 
the  arride  which  referred  to  some  obser- 
vations on  the  same  subject  in  a  former 
number,  the  learned  proprietor  read  the 
following : 


"  It  Is  koown  Oiat  the  Bsst-Iodia  Commoy  Is  a 
'  tnAen,  their  title  h»fni>  i' 

to  the  East-Indies.'    On  this  piet^ded  ffrmma 


or  advice.   He  would  go  on  his  own  way. 

Mr.  iSL  Dixon  said  it  was  but  &ir  to 
let  the  learned  gentleman  proceed.  |t 
should  be  recollected  that  he  was  a  cai>. 
didate  for  the  direction,  and  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  showing 
to  the  court  how  well  qualified  he  was 
for  that  office.     (A  laugh. ) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  thanked  the  worthy  pro- 
prietor for  his  hint,  and  he  would  take 
advantage  of  it,  by  showing  that  be  was 
fit  for  the  office  to  which  he  aspired.  He 
then  went  on  with  the  extract- 

"  If  the  reel  motives  which  led  men  to  seek 
this  h(Hiour  were  ftsnkly  and  openly  arowed,  It 
would  in  no  degree  lessen  their  chance  of  success* 
while  it  woulcTbe  far  more  honourable  to  their 
pennanent  ieputation»  than  the  aflSection  of  mo- 
tives whidi  are  scared  believed  when  announced, 
and  are  soon  entirdy  discredited,  by  the  sufaee* 
qamt  conduct  of  the  individual  being  found  to  be 
completely  at  variance  with  his  pledges  and  pro- 
fessions. Neither  the  candidates  who  oAfar  them> 
selves,  nor  the  voters  by  whose  support  they  sa^ 
oeed,  care,  in  general,  one  straw  about  the  good 
of  the  people  of  India,  although  this  is  so  con- 
stantly  put  forth  as  the  chief  motive  of  both, 
that  It  is  now  discredited,  even  in  the  few  cafes  in 
which  it  may  be  consistent  with  truth.  The  can- 
didate cnten  the  field,  perhape,  three  or  four  years 
before  he  can  obtain  nis  seat.  He  undergoes  a 
pilgrimage  through  every  street  in  London,  mote 
wearyfaig  apd  hum^atfaig  than  a  Pilgrimage  to  Je- 
xusalem  or  Mecca.  He  eapendsat  lent  a  tnousand 
pounds  on  every  occasion  of  coming  to  the  ballot; 
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and  be  b  perhaps  moderately  successful,  if  he 
into  the  direction    after  three  yean  of 


alone,  that  of  carrying  on  a  trade,  by  which  it  is 
notorious  that  they  sustain  a  heavy  annual  loss, 
thouffh  they  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  it 
inula  be  carried  on  by  no  onil  else  as  advanta* 
eeoualy  as  by  themsdves.  they  are  privileged  to 
boU  a  country  as  large  as  all  Europe  under  their  do- 
minioo  i  to  usurp  throoes*  todesboy  dynasties,  to 
assess  taxes,  to  make  laws,  and  to  appropriate  re- 
vomes  *,— to  engage  in  wars,  and,  in  short,  to  rule 
W  the  most  absolute  and  inespoosiUe  despotism, 
t^destinies  of  a  hundred  milllatts  of  subjects  and 
nibutary  people,  whose  ktaigdoms,  whose  honours, 
wiose  wealth,  and  whose  enjoyments  they  have 
despoiled  as  conquerora,  giving  them  no^iQg  but 
a  most  systematic  and  grindhig  system  of  exaction, 
and  very  lofty  professions  of  an  interest  fai  their  tem- 
poml  and  ctemalwel&re,  in  return.  Inaoountryso 
ruled,  wlthoat  a  fkee  puUic  or  a  Aree  press  to  expose 
abuses  there,  and  at  such  a  distance  oom  all  check 
and  control  here,  there  must  doubdess  be  a  number 
of  good  tbli^  to  mjoy,  and  a  number  of  Cavoun 
to  dispense.  In  the  courM  of  a  long  service  in 
Bucn  a  countnr,  whether  in  a  civil  or  military  c^ 
pedlhr,  abundant  experience  must  be  had  or  the 
way  m  wlUdi  these  good  thingi  and  these  Ihvoun 
xnay  be  made  to  turn  to  account  at  home,  and  on 
the  retura  of  the  fortunate  individual  who  has 
outUved  the  Uver,  the  cholera,  and  all  the  othtf 
cnemieB  of  an  Indian  resklence,  he  naturally 
enough  looks  around  hbn  for  the  means  of  getting 
into  the  East-India  direction,  for  the  purpoeetf 
dispensing  to  his  relatives,  friends,  and  deMn- 
dants,  the  blessings  fai  which  he  himself  hasso 
largelv  paitidpated  before  them ;  or  If  he  has  but 
Cenv  of  these,  of  maklctf  his  patronage  a  m^tyn* 
m  exdumge,  for  such  advantages  as  he  may  be  de- 
sirous of  e^)oying  for  himself.  Sudi,  for  Instance, 
9  a  seat  in  parliament,  a  baronetcy,  or  an  deva. 
tlon  to  the  peerage,  for  all  of  these  are  within  the 
reacA  of  wealth  and  devotion  to  the  hkher  powen 
comMaed,  and  none  are  beneath  an  IndlaDirectoi's 
ffwntiwiial  case  and  ambltiffm.'* 

A  Prmietor  hem  observed,  that  tha 
karoed  doctor  had  quite  foigot  his  mo^ 
ticn.  Wliat  he  was  then  Beading  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Dr.  OUohritt  said  he  was  too  dd  jto 
require  tba  bon.  ympiiefetr'a  sviggastioD 


penance  and  three  thousand  poiiuds  of  expen 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  all  this  encUng  m 
entire  failure.^ 

Dr.  G,  continued. — Now,  he  would  not 
spend  a  single  shilling.  He  would  make 
no  canvas,  but  would  put  himself  entirely 
on  the  support  of  the  independent  pro- 
prietors.  He  then  went  on  to  read  ano- 
ther extract  to  show,  that  this  anxiety  to 
get  into  power,  arose  soleljr  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate,  from  a  ivish  to  dispense 
the  patronage,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors,  by  whose  votes  thev  were 
nominated,  the  wish  was  to  share  it 

"  For  this  rthe  extract  continued  j  eadi  of  thsm 
win  endure  fatigue,  wOl  undergo  long  Joumies, 
will  expend  thMr  money  liberally,  and  wOl  make 


let  the  Directors  bedivested  of  their  salaries  (paltry 
as  they  are  admitted  to  be),  and  of  idl  the  patron- 
age and  power  of  dispensing  plaoss,  in  lieu  of  for- 
tunes, on  those  whose  advancement  they  desire,  or 
exchanging  them  for  other  considerations  widi 
strangen,  and  we  should  soon  observe  but  few  can- 
didates in  the  Add,  and  equally  lew  votsn  anfer- 
dng  India  stock  to  any  other  descrlptioD  of  landed 
property,  to  which  no  peculiar  expectatlens,  be- 
yond a  fixed  dividend,  were  attacheo.'* 

On  this  part   of  the  subject  (Dr.  Gil- 

Christ  continued)  he  was  anxious  to  call 

the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  recent 

instance  in  which  a  writership  had  been 

given  as  a  prize  to  be  eontended  for  in 

one  of  our  public  schools.     If  such  an  e^;- 

ample  were  followed  in  many  other  iur 

stances,  it  would  tend  much  to  advance 

the  interests  of  the  Company,  as  it  would 

stimulate  huadneds  to  qualify  themseivea 

in  those  aequirementa  neoeasary  to  reader 

them  efficient  servants  of  Uie  Company. 

Too  many  persons  in  the  Coaapaay'saer- 

~"  had,  be  regretted,  gone  out  wiUuNKt 

proper 
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proper  instruction,  and  without  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  native  languam. 
On  thiB  subject  the  hon.  Chairman  bad 
~  on  a  former  occasion  read  a  letter  from 
Sir  T<  Mnnro,  in  which  that  oflicer  did 
not  appear  to  concur  in  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  cadets  a  proper  instruction  in 
the  native  huiguage.  Now  he  would  read 
six  letters  from  the  same  excellent  autho- 
rity, to  show  that  Sir  T.  Munro  was 
strongly  in  &vour  of  giving  to  cadets  a 
complete  education  before  they  left  this 
country.  Dr.  G.  was  about  to  read  the 
letters,  when 

Mr.  TVoa/ rose  to  order.  If  the  learned 
proprietor  proceeded  in  the  course  he  was 
now  pursmng,  he  (Mr.  Trant)  would  feel 
it  his  duty  to  move  that  the  court  do  ad- 
journ, though  he  would  otherwise  rather 
that  the  question  were  met  with  a  direct 
negative.  It  was  really  too  much,  that  the 
time  of  the  court  should  be  taken  up  with 
matters  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  motion  befora  it.  Surely  it 
would  not  be  in  order  to  read  letters  whidi 
had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  Otaimum  decided  that  the  reading 
of  those  letters  would  be  irregular. 

Dr.  GdckriH  said  then  he  would  give 
up  the  letters. 

He  was  then  proceeding  to  read  ano- 
ther extract  from  (we  believe)  the  Orien- 
tal Herald,  when 

Mr.  S,  Dixon  said,  that  if  the  learned 
proprietor  did  not  come  immediately  to 
the  motion,  he  would  move  the  question 
of  adjournment 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said  he  would  come  now 
to  another  letter,  to  the  reading  of  whidi 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection. 
It  was  a  letter  addressed  to  a  proprietor, 
and  soliciting  his  vote  for  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  direction. 
He  omitted  the  name  of  the  candidate  in 
whose  behalf  it  was  written.  The  letter 
was  written  by  the  present  Chairman  (at 
that  period  their  Deputy  Chairman),  was 
dated  ''India  House,  Februatr,  1826," 
and  signed  "  G.  A.  Robinson. '  It  was 
to  this  effect:  — 


"  Pmnlt  me  to  toUcft  your  vote  and  InteiMt  for 

Mr. ,  who  k  candidate  for  a  leat  in  the  Eaat- 

Indla  Direction,  and  who  means  to  come  forwaxd 
to  the  ballot  at  Uie  election,  for  supplying  the 
vacancj  caused  by  the  reUremflnt  of  your  late 
worthy  director  Mr.  Hudleston.  Having  been  more 
than  dilrty  yean  in  the  civQ  service  of  the  Hon. 
Company  at  Bengalfand  having  hdd  the  station 
of  a  member  of  the  Supreme  OnxacU,  Mr.  -— 
possesses  an  extensive  knowledge  of  their  aflUrs. 
On  these  public  noonds,  1  tnist  that  you  will 
think  him  deserving  of  your  support*  and  I  beg 
Co  assure  you  that  in  affording  It  you  will  confer 
a  great  ouigation  on  myself. 

(Silked)        "  6.  A.  ROBINSON.** 

Now  this,  he  contended,  was  an  inter- 
ference in  an  eleclioii,  or  if  it  were  not 
he  eould  not  tell  what  was.  He  had  also 
in  his  possession  a  letter  written  by  the 
hon.  Chairman,  soliciting  the  vote  of  a 
proprietor  for  another  individual.     This 


he  tliought  was  very  improper  interfe- 
rence. 

Major  Comae  rose  to  order.— He  ob- 
jected to  any  proprietor  making  his  speech 
a  vehicle  for  personalities.  Here  vss  bb 
attack  upon  their  Chairman,  wbo  he 
would  maintain  deserved  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  every  member  of  that 
court  as  much  as  any  mdividual  wfao  hsd 
ever  held  that  important  office.  {Heart 
hear!)  He  hoped  the  learned  proprietor 
would  not  persist  in  that  course,  and  thit 
the  court  would  see  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving a  due  respect  for  their  executive 
body.  {Hear,  hear !) 

Dr.  GilchriH  contended  that  he  vu 
quite  in  order  in  oUling  the  attentioD  of 
(he  court  to  this  letter.  His  object  wu 
to  shew  from  the  letter  of  one  of  dieir 
own  body  that  a  by-law  had  been  viiK 
lated,  and  that  the  director  by  whom  thii 
breach  of  the  laws  had  been  committed 
had  forfeited  his  seat  in  the  direction,  if 
this  could  be  proved  sufficiently  to  the 
Court  of  Proprietors. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  wM  about  to  reiuae, 
when 

Mr.  Trant  moved  that  the  court  do 
adjourn,  sine  die, 

CoL  Stanhope  hoped  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor would  not  press  such  a  motiff 
while  such  a  question  was  before  the 
court.  The  subject  to  whidi  the  learned 
gentleman  had  just  called  their  attention 
was  one  intimately  connected  with  thor 
best  interests,  and  though  he  would  ad* 
mit  that  the  learned  Doctor  wandered  oe> 
casionally  from  the  main  question,  yet  H 
was  one  of  too  much  importanee  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  a  question  of  adjournment 

Mr.  Trant  did  not  mean  to  deny  the 
right  of  any  proprietor  to  introduce  aoj 
matter  which  he  might  deem  of  impcv^ 
tance  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  but  the 
learned  gentleman  had  already  occopied 
the  attention  of  the  court  for  neariy  two 
hours  and  had  not  yet  come  to  the  sulgeet 
of  his  motion.  (Hear,  hear/) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said  it  would  appear  that 
the  hon.  proprietor  bad  never  studied 
physic.  He  would  not  have  faun  id- 
minister  his  medicine  in  a  bolus  all  ^ 
once,  he  must  first  prepare  the  patJest 

for  it. 
Mr.  TVwitt^.— "That  might  beaproper 

course,  but  the  learned  gentleman  should 
not  exhaust  his  patient  too  much  befon 
he  admmistered  the  dose,  which  be  be- 
lieved was  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance.'* (A  laugL) 

Mr.  Pattison  begged  to  put  it  to  the 
great  orientalist,  whether  in  commoa 
sense  he  could  for  a  moment  suppose  the 
letter  he  had  alhided  to  could  fctm 
the  ground  of  an  accusation  against  dM 
hon.  Chairman,  whom  they  all  had 
so  much  reason  to  respect?  Had 
the  letter  contaiiie^  vpy  menaoe,  or  fay 

proame 
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promife  of  reward,  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent :  but  the  fiu:t  was  simply  that  the 
hon.  Chairman^  who  he  regretted  to  state 
was  going  out  by  rotation  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, had  recommended  a  gentleman 
whom  he  had  known  in  the  service  for 
thirty  years,  and  had  recommended 
him  on  public  grounds  only.  In  doing 
this  he  had  done  only  what  was  his  right, 
as  it  was  that  of  every  member  of  that 
court,  and  it  was  really  quite  absurd  to 
imagine  tiiat  he  had  by  that  means  violated 
a  by-law,  which  clearly  had  reference 
only  to  the  use  of  improper  influence. — 
(Heart  hear  / )  If  the  learned  gentleman 
thought  he  was  proving  his  fitness  for  the 
office  of  director  by  Sie  course  he  was 
now  pursuing,  he  would  perhaps  find  him- 
self somewhat  mistaken,  and  that  the 
court  entertained  somewhat  different  no- 
tions of  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a 
director  from  those  which  he  possessed. 
That  he  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  was  a  great 
orientalist,  he  was  free  to  acknowledge  : 
but  that  he  was  qualified  for  the  common 
business  of  an  English  court,  he  with  all 
due  respect  for  the  learned  gentleman 
must  take  leave  to  deny  fa  hvgh  /J,  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  he  believed 
him  utterly  unfit  for  such  an  office*— 
(Lavghler.J 

Col.  iStoiiAope  thought  the  hon  director 
was  out  of  order  in  such  remarks. 

Mr.  Pattiaon  said  he  had  a  right  to  make 
the  remarks ;  they  were  called  for  by  the 
charge  on  his  hon.  colleague,  who  was 
accused  of  the  violation  of  a  by-law. 

Colonel  Stanhope  said  if  the  learned 
proprietor  was  out  of  order,  the  hon.  di- 
rector had  no  right  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Pattieon  considered  the  learned 
gentleman  out  of  order  in  the  course  he 
was  pursuing. 

Col.  StaMhope  replied,  that  that  was  no 
excuse  for  following  hit  example. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said  he  could  bear  the  laugh 
which  the  worthy  director  had  raised 
i^^st  him,  and  could  join  in  it,  without 
being  at  all  driven  from  his  object  He 
would  still  be  able  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
the  letter  was  a  violation  of  the  by-law, 
and  he  would  read  a  part  of  that  law. 

The  Chaimum  begged  the  learned  gen- 
tleman would  have  the  candour  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  by-law. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  then  read  the  law  (cap. 

i.  sec  7) : 

It  ta  ordained  that  if  my  member  ol  thta  Cam- 


paay  shall  by  menaceior  promiMB,oolhisivetnuw> 
ta^or  tnnabn  of  ttock,  Dy  eay  fee.  meMot,  n' 
want. ornmuiMKatkm  under  the  pleaor  deftwylng 
tiBvdUng  enpenew,  or  any  other  plea  or  pretence 
whattoerer,  directly  or  takllrectly  obtain,  orendea- 
voor  to  obtain  any  vote  for  the  dectlon  of  him- 
wtit  or  eny  other  to  be  a  director,  and  be  declaicd 
cuihy  thereof  at  a  general  oourt  to  be  called  for 
tliat  purpoae,  audi  perM»  ihall  be  Incapable 
theraanerof  holding  any  oOke^  the  eualfflnifVin 
for  which  la  subject  to  the  regnlatlon  ofthe  general 
court,  and.  If  he  be  a  director,  ha  be  ftuther  liable 
to  ba  removed  fMn  hia  ofllce." 


The  Deputy  Chairman  said,  the  learned 
gentleman  was  a  candidate  for  the  direc- 
tion, and  seemed  anxious  to  make  room  for 
himself  by  bringing  a  change  which,  in  the 
view  which  the  learned  proprietor  took 
of  it,  went  to  involve  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  directors,  for  they  all  made 
it  a  practice  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
the  proprietbrs  in  favour  of  gentlemen 
whom  they  might  consider  to  be  eminently 
qualified  to  act  in  the  direction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  learned 
gentleman  the  whole  twenty-four  directors 
had  forfeited  their  seats :  but  that  was  a 
most  erroneous  construction  of  the  law, 
for  the  directors  had  as  much  right  as  any 
other  proprietors  to  interest  themselves 
in  support  of  those  whom  they  knew  to 
to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  office  of  director  • 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said  the  director  who  sp^e 
last  was  proving  his  (Dr.  G.*s)  case,  for  if 
all  the  others  were  as  wrong  as  the  Chair- 
man, they  ought  all  to  go  out  together.  He 
would  maintain  that  this  was  a  fiur  con- 
struction of  the  by-law,  and  he  added 
that  if  defeated  in  his  object  In  that  court» 
he  would  bring  the  case  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  PaUison  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
by-law  if  taken  as  a  v^ole.  He  here  read 
the  law,  and  contended  that  the  words 
"directly  or  indirectly**  referred  to  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  "  by  menaces  or 
promises,"  &c.  It  was  clear  that  the 
meaning  of  the  law  was,  that  no  person 
diould  directly  or  indirectly  obtain,  or 
seek  to  obtain  a  vote  by  improper  means ; 
but  this  could  never  be  meant  to  extend  to 
the  openljr  soliciting  the  support  of  pro- 
prietors, m  behalf  of  those  who  were 
deemed  fit  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
direction. 

Mr.  TwimMg  said,  that  as  a  member  of 
the  conmiitte  of  by-ktws,  he  had  looked 
into  the  book  and  read  the  law  in  question, 
bat  he  did  not  for  an  instant  believe  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  its  letter  or  spirit 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
letter  to  which  the  learned  proprietor 
lUiuded.  I^  however,  any  member  of  that 
court  should  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  kw,  the  committee 
would  give  the  matter  tiie  most  serious 
consideration. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said,  this  shewed  there 
was  a  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  prac* 
tice  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mr.  Twining  hoped  he  should  not  be 
misunderstood ;  what  he  had  said  was,  that 
if  a  doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  or  any  other  pro^ 
prietor  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  kiw,  it 
would,  on  a  letter  being  addressed  to  the 
committee,  be  taken  into  their  moat  at- 
tentive consideration ;  but  he  himself  had 
no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  GUchrisl  sakl,  he  wouki  now  sub- 
mit  his  motion.    He  then  handed  in  a 

motion, 
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motion,  bnt  it  appeared  not  to  be  that  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

The  Chairman.^-"  This  course  is  still 
more  eictraordinary  than  the  rest  of  the 
worthy  proprietors  proceedings;  he  de- 
parts from  the  notice  he  has  given,  and 
now  puts  another  motion  in  its  place. 

Col.  Stanhope  rose  to  second  the  mo- 
tion of  which  the  learned  proprietor  had 
given  notice. 

The  Chairman.'^"  Ke  has  not 'yet 
made  it.*' 

Dr.  OikhrUt  said  he  was  in  error  in 
putting  one  motion  for  another.  That 
which  he  had  handed  in  to  the  chair  was 
intended  as  a  notice  for  another  day.  He 
now  handed  in  the  motion  of  which  he 
Had  given  notice. 
*  It  was  read  from  the  chair. 

Mr.  Weeding  said  that  this  was  another 
sitet)  in  the  climax  of  folly- 

Dr.    CHlchrisi  rose  to  order.      Such 
language  was  quite  irregular.     He  was 
no  more  a  fool  than  the  proprietor  who 
applied  that  appellation  to  him, 
'  Mr.   Weeding  assured  the  hon.   pro- 
prietor tiiat  he  did  not  address  the  obser^ 
Vation  to  himself  personally,  but  to  his 
motion,  and  to  the  grounds  and  reasons 
whidi  were  assigned  for  introducing  and 
supporting  it.    While  tlie  hon.  proprietor 
thought  fit  to  bring  topics  into  that  court 
for  public  discussion,  and  they  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  Weeding)  to  be  irrational, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  designate  them 
as  such.     The  present  motion  was  of  the 
'most  frivolous  kind,  and  was  at  all  events 
an  interference  with  the   office  of  the 
Committee    of   By-Laws,    which    was 
composed  of  genUemen  chosen  yearly 
from  among  the  members  of  the  general 
court,  whose  province  it  was  to  inquire 
into  the  duties  of  the  Company*s  ser- 
vants as   they  were  performed  in  that 
house,  and  to  see  that  the  regulations  of 
Ae  Company  were  dul^  observed.     If 
gentlemen,  however,  who  mtroduced  ques- 
tions, were  so  wanton  in  their  indepen- 
dence as  to  say  ''  though  you  laugh  at 
me,  I  will  persevere,  poptuus  me  tSbHtO, 
at  mihi  pUndo  ;*'  if  this  were  the  nature  of 
the  freedom  they  were  determined  to 
indulge  in,  one  of  two  measures  only 
remained   to  him  and  those  who,  like 
him,  valued  the  reputation  and  the  use- 
ftilnets  of  Aat  court,  either  to  retire,  and 
leave  them  to  talk  to  empty  benches,  or 
to  wait  with  patience— «  hard  task   he 
admitted,  but  the  least  evil  of  the  two— 
in  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  which 
their  motions  might  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce.    {Hear,  hear/) 

Sir  C  Forbes  said  that  if  the  learned  pro- 
prietor (Dr.  Gilchrist)  was  correct  m  his 
application  of  the  by-law,  he  thougfct  it 
should  apply  to  proprietors  as  well  as  direc  - 
ton.  He  would  say  one  woid  as  to  an  old 
tJustom  in  the  Coiripany,  wliidi  he  thought 


would  be  much  ''more  honoured  in  Uie 
breadi  than  the  observance.*'  He  meat 
that  of  the  letter  by  the  directors,  recom- 
mending the  election  of  six  directxtfs  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  vrbo  were  to  go  out 
by  rotation.  He  did  not  say  that  the  ine 
made  of  this  wasnot,  in  most  cases,  ttr, 
but  he  submitted  that  it  was  unnecesoiy. 
The  merits  of  the  ex-directors  were  well 
known  to  the  proprietors ;  andhebelieTeil 
that,  in  general,  those  who  had  been  found 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  would  be  re-elected  with- 
out any  recommendation  from  thedirectoo 
in  office.  But  it  was  hardly  fiur  to  step  in 
with  such  recommendation,  as  was  sooe- 
times  the  case,  in  fiivour  of  those  wlio, 
from  age  or  fix)m  their  former  mode  of 
acting  in  the  direction,  would  not  be  re- 
elected. He  should  therefore  wish  to 
see  the  practice  of  the  "  House  List,**  tf 
it  was  odled,  discontinued.  He  did  not 
say  that,  in  general,  there  was  any  m- 
convenience  from  it :  bat  it  was  for  the 
most  part  only  so  much  waste  paper,  and 
it  was  therefore  better  the  practice  ahoold 
be  altogether  abolished. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  said  that  the  di- 
rectors gave  their  recommendation,  not  u 
the  Court  of  Directors,  bnt  as  so  msoy 
proprietors  of  East-India  stock.  Sodi 
recommendations  were  daily  given  bf 
other  proprietors,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
the  directora  should  not  be  allowed  the 
privilege,  in  common  with  all  other  neo- 
bers  of  ti^e  Company. 

Sir  C  JFbrftes  observed  that  there  wia 
a  little  difference  between  the  directAt 
who  acted  as  a  body,  and  any  other  set  of 
nroprietors  who  m^t  recommend  any 
mdividual  as  a  director.  He  did  not, 
however,  mean  to  deny  the  right  <^  the 
directors,  to  recommend  as  well  as  other 
individuals :  he  merely  direw  it  out  as  a 
suggestion  whether  it  might  not  be  better 
for  the  Company  to  discontiime  (an  old» 
he  would  admit,  but)  a  very  usden 
custom. 

Capt  ifojr/Se&f  tfaoi^t  that  in  the  pn- 
sent  discussion  the  court  was  wandering 
from  the  subject  before  them.  He  ^ffv 
s6rry  to  hear  such  words  in  the  eonr«e  tf 
debate  in  that  court  as  "  second  step  hi 
the  climax  of  foll^,*'  applied  to  any  mem- 
ber. No  proprietor  ou^t  to  be  pot 
down  by  such  abuse,  and  it  eouM  not  he 
too  strongly  condemned.  On  the  8ri>* 
ject  of  the  recommendation  to  sea^ 
among  their  body  given  by  the  Court  oi 
Directors,  he  entirely  conoufied  wift 
those  who  condemned  ft  He  foOy  ^ 
roitted  the  existence  of  the  right,  M  he 
denied  (he  prudence  of  its  eomcase  ob 
such  occasions. 

Col.  St&nhops  denied  the  existeiic^  « 
the  right  attogetfaer.  It  was,  be  thoqghi^ 
contraiy  to  reason  and  justice,  and  con* 
tnry  to  the  by-krwa  ef  the  Conpany ; 

and 
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and  nothing  could  reino7e  from  his  mind 
the  impression  that  the  custom  wis  ez^ 
treme]y  improper,  and  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  Court  of  ^Directors. 

After  a  few  words  from  Dr.  Gilchrist, 
The  question  was  put  on  his  motion, 
which  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority, 
there  being  only  tuHi  hands  held  up  in  its 
support. 

He  then  gave  notice  that  he  would 
bring  forvi'ard,  on  the  next  general  court, 
ano^er  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  mode  of  election. 

SALE  or  WRITERSHIPS,    CADBTSHIPS, 
&C.^-INDIAN   DEBT. 

Col.  Stanhope  gare  notice  that  at  the 
next  general  court  he  would  submit  the 
following  motion. 

**  Thmt  the  proprieton  of  East-IndU  stock  view 
with  alarm  the  extent  of  their  debt,  and  the  in* 
crcased  and  increasing  patronage  which  place  more 
than  a  half  mUlion's- worth  of  annual  appohit- 
ments  at  the  disposal  of  their  direct(m. 

"  That  Mr.  Dundas,  a  celebrated  presidont  of 


thtt  Board  of  Control,  declared  that  the  patron, 
age  of  British  India  wasof  itself  sufficient,  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  King's  government,  to  corrupt  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  to  render  the  power  of 
an  ambitious  minister  superior  to  that  of  the 
crown. 

'*  That  though  the  dread  of  this  extenaive  sys- 
tem of  corruption  was  sufficient  to  upset  Mr.  Fox's 
India  bQl  and  his  administration,  and  to  change 
perhaps  the  course  of  events  in  Europe,  still  the 
proprieton  observe,  that  a  vast  portion  of  this  pa- 
tronage is  actually  vested  in  the  hands  of  their  di- 
rectoiB. 

'*  That  this  Court  cannot  expect  to  escape  un- 
tainted from  that  influence  which  was  considered 
by  the  King  and  Peecs  of  England  as  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  consUtutian ;  and  that  with  a  view  to 
avoid  this  evil  they  propose, — 

"  That  all  writenhips,  cadetships,  surgeons, 
and  other  appointments  should  be  openly  sold  to 
properly  educated  and  qualified  perMms,  and  that 
the  amount  of  such  purchase-moDey  be  applied  to 
a  sinKjng-ftind,  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  li- 
quidating the  existbig  India  debt,  which  must 
otherwise  eventually  be  added  to  the  debt  of  the 
nation." 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 


SHIPPING,  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS,  &c. 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Arrinatt. 
March  88.  Nor^  Briton,  Richmond,  from  Ben- 

Sal  5th  Oct ;  at  Liverpool.  —  SO,  Moro  Castle, 
mith,  from  Bombay  85th  Oct.;  at  Liverpool,— 
also  Ceiia,  Sherwooa,  from  Batavia;  at  DeaL— 
April  1.  Valiant,  Bragg,  from  the  Mauritius  19th 
Dec.;  atGravesend. — ^8.  Hooghiey,  Reeves,  from 
Bengal  8d  Nov.,  and  Ceylon  fOth  Dec.;  off  Ports- 
mouth.—4k  tferetu,  Clements,  from  N.S.  Wales ; 
at  LlverpooL— 7-  H.M.S.  Slanty,  Thornton,  from 
Ceylon  1st  Dec.^  at  Portsmouth. —8.  Otneral 
HarriM,  Stanton,  and  Canning,  Broughton,  both 
ftom  China  80th  Dec ;  at  Gravesend,-— also  Cal- 
rutta,  Moulin,  fWnn  Bengal  86th  Dec. ;  at  Cowes 
(for  Stockholm).— 9.  Harriet,  Guthrie,  from  Ben- 
gal aHh  Nov.,  and  Recovery,  Chapman,  trota 
Bombay  8l8t  Nov. ;  both  at  Gravesend,— also  SaH 
St.  Vincent,  Middleton,  ftom  the  Mauritius ;  off 
Dartmouth.— ML  5t>  WiUiam  Wailnee,  Brown, 
ftom  the  Mauritius ;  off  Plymouth.— 11.  Caroline, 
Kidsnn,  from  Bengal  6th  Nov. ;  at  Portsmouth.— 
18.  Dorothy,  Gamock,  from  Bombay  1st  Dec, 
and  Gwwir.  Robinson,  from  N.8.  Wales  5th  Dec. ; 
both  at  LiverpooL— 14.  Providence,  Wauchope, 
from  Bombav  1st  Dec. ;  at  Gravesend.— 16.  Boyne, 
Miller,  from  Bombay  and  Tellicherry,  and  Ata- 
lanta,  Leitch,  from  V.D.  Land ;  both  at  Graves- 
end.—86.  Norval,  Coubrn,  from  Bengal  8th  Dec. ; 
atOraveseod. 

Departuree. 

4  MarOt  31.  Protector,  Waugh,  for  Madras  and 
Bencal;  from  Portsmouth. —^Dri/  3.  Prineeee 
Cha^otte,  Godby,  for  V.D.  I^nd  and  N.S.  Wa]«i 
(with  convicU) ;  from  Deal.— 4.  Rifleman,  Haw- 
kins, for  the  Mauritius:  ftom  Liverpool.— 5. 
Mary,  Beachcroft,  for  Bombay;  Reeouree,  Peon, 
for  Madras  and  Bengal ;  Gonemor  Ready,  Young, 
for  N.S.  Wales  (with  convicts)  ;  and  Lanir*  **««» 
for  V.D.  1-And  and  N.S.  Wales;  all  from  Ports- 
mouth,—also  Uon,  Kenn,  for  V.D.  Land  and 
N.S.  Wales;  fhvm  Deal,— alto  Butker,  Robfaison, 
for  Bombay;  from  LiverpooL— 7*  Potemtem, 
Nash,  for  Bombay ;  troia  LiverpooL— 8.  Enter- 
prize,  Dillon,  and  CHarlee  Kerr,  Brodi&  both  foe 
Bombay;  ftom  Deal,-also  Oowm,  Pmder,  for 
Bengal ;  from  Liverpool.— 9.  Oeprm,  M  GUI,  for 
Bengal,  and  Sara*,  Maders,  for  Bonbaj;  both 
fromLlverpool.— 11.  Darlw,  Blair,  foe  the  Mau- 
ritius ;  from  Deal,— 4dso  Claremont,  Honner,  for 
Jmtic  Journ.,V Oh.  XXlll.,  No.  137. 


Bombay ;  flrom.Gxeeoock,— also  KHtabetht  AUicr- 
den,  for  N.S.Wales;  ftrom  Llverpogt— 18.  John 
Bigfrar,  Kent,  for  Bombay ;  George,  Fulcher,  for 
the  Cape,  Ceylon,  and  Bengal;  and  PHncsM  Vie- 
toria,  Mathews,  for  BaUvU  and  Singapore;  all 
fh>m  Deal.— 13.  Roxburgh  Cattle,  Denney,  fwMa- 
dras  and  Bengal ;  fhrai  Portsmouth. — 16.  Broxo- 
bomebury,  Fewson,  for  China  t  from  Deal.— 16. 
lord  Hungered,  Heathom,  KeUie  Caetle,  Ladd, 
Alfred,  Pearson,  and  Baroeta,  Hutchinson,  all  for 
China;  ftrom  Deal,— also  Pereian,  Plunkett,  for 
V.D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales  (with  convicts) ;  ftom 
Deal.— 17.  ManHm,  Jackson,  fbr  N.S.  Wales  (with 
convicts) ;  from  Deal.— 1&  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
Drake,  for  N.S.  Wales  (with  convicU);  from 
Portsmouth. 


PASSBMOKRS   FKOM    INDIA. 

Per  Recovery,  from  Bombay :  Lady  Lionel 
Smith;  MissPottinger;  Miss F. Pottinger ;  Capt. 
Gillam;  Misses  ForTonger.  Barton,  and  Taylor; 
Colonel  Turner;  Colonel  Jackion,  H.M.'s  2mh 
rcRt. ;  Capts.  Sandwith  and  Sparrow ;  Ueut.  Coo- 

Bir,  Queen's  Royals ;  Lieut.  Gambleton,  4th  Lt. 
r. ;  Mr.  Richards  ;  Masters  BeU  and  Wcatley ;  3 
servants. 

Per  Nereus,  from  V.  D.  Land  t  Mr.  J.  H.  Spain; 
Mr.  W.  Walkinshaw;  Dr.  Gray,  surg-  R.N. 

Per  Hooghiey,  tnm  Ceylon  and  Madras:  Capt. 
Simmons,  Nat.Inf.;  Mrs.  Simmons  and  child ; 
Capt  Storey,  Madras  N.L;  Mrs.  Storey  and  child; 
Capt.  Chichester,  H.M.'s  6»th  re«t.;  twochUdren 
of  ditto;  Lieut.  Bolton,  Bengal  N.L  ;  Mia.  Wa- 
ters, widow  of  Qu.  Mast.  Waters.  31st  regt. ; 
Assist.  Surg.  Crawford,  Ceylon  Staff;  Master  Rose, 
from  Ceylon ;  one  invalid. 

Per  Canning,  team  China :  Jas.  Bannerman, 
Esq.;  13  discharged  soldiers  ftom  St.  Helena. 

Per  Calcutta,  Atom  Bengal:  Mr.  P.  Begbie,  mer- 
diant. 

Per  Harriet,  ftom  Beagfl :  Major  Backhouse, 
H.M.'s  47th  regt ;  Mrs.  Backhouse;  Capt.  Car- 
ter, country  service;  8  servants. 

Per  Boyne,  ftom  Bombay :  Major  Thompson, 
M^or  Rogers,  and  Lieut  Holyoeke,  H.M.'s  6th 
regt. 

Per  Pero,  ftom  St  Hdcna:  H.  Heathon,  Esq.; 
Mr.  Jas.  Metcalfe ;  Master  Metcalfe. 

5   F  ^'^ 
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ftr  ilMonfa,  firom  V.D.  Land :  R.  Martin,  Eaq.f 
Mr.  R.  Stodhart ;  Mr.  W.  Keating. 


PASSENOCRS   TO   INDIA. 

Per  Protector,  tor  Madras  and  Bengal:  Lieut. 
Whiteford  and  lady:  Mr.  Raikea;  Mtea  Welch; 
Mn.  and  Miss  Smith ;  Mr.  Gallen ;  Mrs.  Price; 
Mrs.  Bell  and  daughter;  Messrs.  Ersklne,  Davis« 
JefR'ies,  Best,  Walker,  Brind,  Meyer,  Turner, 
Frederick,  Garrow,  Brathwaite,  Barlow,  Welford, 
and  Phillipson. 

Per  Roxburgh  Cattle,  for  Madras  and  Bengal : 
Col.  Noble  I  Miss  Noble ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves, 
missionaries,  and  children ;  Mr.  and  Mi«s  Ritchie ; 
Lieut.  Everest;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pearce;  Mr. 
Woodward;  Mr.  0.  Hunter,  merchant;  Mrs. 
Hunter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyer;  Mr.Woodbum;  Dr. 
Woodbum ;  Misi  Newell :  Lieut.  Home  ;  Mr.  D. 
Smith;  Mr.  and  Mfk  Crisp;  Mr.  Shaw;  Master 
Fleming  ;  Lieut.  Wootten  ;  Lieut.  Dyke ;  Mrs. 
0*Brien  and  family;  Mr.  Jaa.  ForBytli,  writer; 
Mr.  Stapyleton  and  lady  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings  and 
lady;  Mr.  Harrington,  cadet;  Mr.  M*Lachlan; 
Miss  Hutmore. 

Per  Cfiorlee  Kerr,  fbr  Bombay ;  Mrs.  Hamfltoa 
and  family  ;  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Pelly,  cadets; 
Mrs.  Marriot  and  family;  Mr.  Roberts;  Mra. 
Gray  and  family ;  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Freeman,  for  the 
Isle  of  France;  Mrs.  Canham,  for  ditto;  Mr. 
John  Sinclair,  cadet. 

Per  Medwav,  for  N.S.  Wales :  M^}.  Gray ;  Mrs. 
Gray  and  (kraily ;  Mr.  I«egg  and  four  Misses  Lees; 
Mr.  Conolly  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levy  and  familv ;  air. 
Archer;  Mr.  Liscombe;  Mr.  Stacey ;  Mr.  Wood. 

Per  Bolton,  for  Bombay :  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  Mrs. 
Paget;  Mrs.  Ramsay;  Misses  HamUtoo,  Phillips, 
Paget,  Grant,  Davtes,  tad  Maxwell;  Major 
Moor,  Bombay  army;  Lieut.  Ramsey,  do.;  Dr. 
Thos.  Stewart;  Mr.  Bell,  C.S.;  Messrs.  Ram- 
sey, Green,  Pitcher.  Westfarook,  Haslewood, 
Boy^,  Turner,  and  Dent 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Marth  20.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Henry 
Harvey,  Esq.,  of  St.  Audrie's.  SomerBetahire,  of 
a  daughter. 

28.  At  Minto  House,  Roxburghshire,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Minto.  of  a  daughter. 

AprU  3.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Andrew  N.  Rlddell, 
fd  or  Grenadier  R^.  Bombay  N.L,  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Clessby,  Yorkshire,  the  lady  of  Capt 
Wray,  late  of  the  Bengal  army,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mmrth  26.  At  Bright  Church,  P.  0*Hanlon, 
Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  L  Company's  service,  to 
Louisa  Alexander,  youngest  daughter  of  E.  S. 


Ruthven,  Eaq.,  of  OaUey  Park,  county  of  Down, 
Ireland. 

27.  At  Ipawlcfa.  Capt  Cbaa.  Stewart,  of  the 
H.C.'s  ship  Lard  Lowther,  to  Harriet,  eldeit 
daughter  of  A.  H.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Parte. 

—  At  Preston,  P.  Dick,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Clifton, 
son  of  Gen.  George  Dick,  of  the  Hon.  E.L  Cobb- 

Bny's  service,  to  Jane,  widow  of  the  late  T. 
oukhouse,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  S.  Honocki, 
Esq.,  of  Lark-hill.  Preston. 

31.  In  South  Audley  Street,  E.  A.  HiU.  Esq.,  to 
Lady  Georglana  Keppiel,  daughter  of  the  fiaii  of 
Albemarle. 

April  12.  At  Edfaiburgfa,  R.  Davidson,  Bq., 
late  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Hon.  E.L  Com- 
pany, to  Helena,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Smith, 
Esq.  solicitor.  Gay  field  Square. 

17.  At  Islington  Church,  Capt  H.  DelafiMK,  of 
the  Bengal  artilfery,  to  Miss  Shield  of  Haaaef, 
HIghgatew 

—  At  Leamington  Priors,  J.  AlUrit,  Esq.,  a^ 
tain  in  the  Madras  artillery,  to  Jemima,  only  dtiU 
of  Capt.  Northey,  R.N. 

21.  At  Christ  Church.  Mr.  II,  Jones,  of  Csl- 
cutta,  to  Mtas  Elin  Harris,  of  Walworth. 

Lately,  At  Southampton,  R.  Woodward,  Eiq., 
of  the  Bengal  Civfl  Service,  to  Lucy,  eUat 
daughter  of  M^.  G*  n.  Gubbins. 

—  At  Clifton  Church,  A.  6.  Kerr,  Bk)., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut  Gen.  J.  Ken,  of 
the  Hon.  E.I.  Company's  service,  to  Frsnoo, 
youngest  daughter  or  the  late  ThosJ^Yeemsn,  Etq^. 
Hon.  Company's  service. 


DXATHS. 

March  16.  At  Brompion,  Mrs.  .\nne  Hope,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  Thoe.  Bailie,  Esq.,  of  the  Uoa. 
E.I.  Company's  service. 

25.  At  the  Panooage,  Newton  St  Petrodi,  D^ 
von,  Mrs.  Powlkes,  of  Dawlish,  widow  of  ite 
late  J.  D.  Fowlkes,  Esq.,  of  the  Hen.  E.  L  Con- 
pany's  service. 

27.  At  Edlnbur-'h,  Alex.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  VUDn 
formerly  of  the  Madras  medical  aervicei 

31.  At  Essich,  near  Inverness,  Capt  Ju  Mk- 
donnell,  late  yoi  the  Hon.  E.  L  Company's  m- 
vice. 

April  4.  In  AUsop's  Buildings,  Marykbooe, 
Frances,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  Hughes,  Ei^> 
formerly  of  the  Madrss  civil  service. 

—  At  Clifton,  Charles  Willkun  Henry.  yoiMt 
son  of  the  late  Chas.  Ranken,  Esq.,  of  the  lioa. 
E.  I.  Company's  sovice. 

«  >-  At  Woolwich,  Lieut  Gen.  R.  Douglas,  Seniff 
Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Regt  of  Ar- 
tilleiy,  and  Du-ector  General  of  the  Field  Tisis, 
in  his  83d  year. 

19.  At  Clifton,  aged  three  years,  Tredway,oolf 
son  of  the  late  'Tredway  Clarke,  Eaq.,  of  tbe 
Bengal  cIvU  establishment,  and  grandson  of  Urat* 
Gen.  Clarke,  of  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  FitBoy 
Square. 

Lateiv.  At  Moecow,  the  Georgian  PrinoeK,  Ds- 
r^a.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Soksaflo, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Gemgia,  to  whom  U> 
suhJects  gave  the  name  of  the  Great 


GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSK. 


For  Sale  8  Majf^Prompt  10  Attguet, 

Compani^t, — Saltpetre. 

Lfe»n««d.— Saltpetre— Pepper— White  Pepper- 
Mace  —  Cloves  —  Nutmegs — Cinnamon  —  Arrow 
Rootp-Sago— CaasiaLignea^-Cassia  Buda. 

For  Sale  10  Mtnf— Prompt  10  Auguet. 
Lieeneed. — Gum  Ammoniac— Gum  Anlmi — Gum 
BotOamin— Gum  Myrrh— Dragon's  Blood— Cam- 
phor —  Rhubarb  —  Aloes  —  Shellac— Orpiment— 
Terra  Japonica  —  Columbo  Root— VermOUan— 
Bees'- Wax— Castor  OU— Cassia  Oil. 

For  Sah  11  Mc^f—Prompt  10  Augtut. 
Llceiuetf.— Gum  Arabic— Gum  Senega— Lac  Dye 


^-Oalls— Cochineal— 45afllower—TurmcriC'  Mbb* 
Jeet— Sapan  Wood. 

For  Sale  15  Maj^ Prompt  lOAugnat. 
Licensed  and  IVtoate^Thi/fe.— Elephants'  TtxA 
— Tortoisesheil— Honis— Horn  Tlpi— Rhinocow' 
Horns-Stag  Horns— Hides— Seed  Coral— Festhcn 
—Grey  Commercolly  Feathers  — Paper— EtaT 
Wood— Black  and  White  Bambooa-Cane  Floor 
Mats— Mats— Soy— Mangoes— Tin— Ore  of  AoU- 
mony— Hemp— Jute  Hemp. 

For  Sale  4  June— JVompf  31  Auguet. 

Tm.— Bohea,  850,0000k.;    Congou,  Cuafd, 
Pekoe,  and  Souchong,  5,350,000  lb. ;  Twankay  satf 

Hjioo- 


llyHO-SklB,   ].MS,aiOIb.i    Hrm,  MO,l>wlb_ 


Borne  InieUisenee. 


"J^Tr^ioooioT  CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COM- 

n^Pr^^TLp.U^.  PANTS   SHIPS  l>Wlj«riT«l. 

[■],  Ctait,   uxl  Sunt   Pins      CARGOES  at  Oa  G 
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PRICE  CURRENT,  April  £7. 


[May,  1887. 


EASt'lVDlA    rftODUCX. 


Coffee.  Javft cwt 

ChcritwQ 

—  Sunatn    

—^Bourbon   

—  Moclui     •  •• 

Cotton,  Sunt Ih 

Madna 

Bengal  

Bourbon   

Drugs  &  fdr  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epatica cwt. 

Annlsecds,  Star 

Borax,  Refined 

Unrefined,  or  Tincal 

Caxnphire  

Cardamoms,  Malabar-  -ft 

Ceylon  

CaaaiaBuds   cwt. 

Lignea   

Castor  Oil  lb 

China  Roo! cwt. 

Coculus  Indicus  

Dragon's  Blood 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump*  • 

^  Arabic   

Asufetlda   

— —  Benjamin 

— —  Anlmi 

— —  Gambogium 

Myrrh    

Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac  Lake lb 

— —  Dye 

Shell  cwt. 

Stick 

Musk,  China ob 

Oil,  CaisU oa. 

——  Cinnamon 

Cloves    A 

— —  Maoe •  •  • 

— .—  Nutmegs  

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna  lb 

Turmeric,  Java  •  •  •  cwt. 
^1^  Bengal  

Chtoa 

GaUa,  ill  Sorts 


£.  «. 

d. 

9    6 

0 

S    6 

0 

S    8 

0 

3    0 

0 

0    0 

5 

0    0 

5 

0    0 

5 

0    0 

9 

16    0 

0 

S  10 

0 

9    4 

0 

9    A 

0 

8  10 

0 

0    9 

0 

0    1 

0 

8  10 

0 

5    0 

0 

0    0 

6 

1  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

A    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

6    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

3  10 

0 

£.  «.  (L 

9  18  0 
9  lA  0 
9    «    0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


0 
G 
« 
6 
0 


—  91    0    0 


9    6 

9    7 

10    0 

0  10 


0 
9 
6 
0 
9 


1 
0 
0 
1 
0 


3  10 
94  0 
5  0 
3  10 
8  0 
00    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


—    800 


4 
9 


0 
0 


0  — 

0  — 

14    0    0  — 
0 

4  — 


0 
0 


1 

4 

9  10  0 
9  0  0 
0  10 
0    0 


8    0    0 

4  15    0 

16    0    0 


0 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 


9    0    — 


1 
0 
9 


•    1 

3  0 

0  0 

1  10 
1  5 
1  10 

4  0 


6 
9 
9 

6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
5 
3 
1 

0  0  6 
0  19  0 
0  1  9 
0  0 
0    3 


4  8 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


3 
0 


GalU.  Blue 

Indigo,  Blue  and  Vkilet  lb 
Purple  and  Violet-  •  •  • 

—  Extra  fine  Vfc)lat 

Violet    

Violet  and  Copper    •  • 

— ~  Fine  Copper  

Copper 

CiMosumhag  sorts 

— —  Benares  aiMi  Oude 

<— -  LowandbadOude 

Madras 

Da  mid.  ord.  and  bad 

Rice,  Bengal  White — cwt. 

Patua 

Safllower 

Sago 

Saltpetre 

Silk,  BengalSkein lb 

Novl  

Ditto  White 

China 

Spices,  Cinnamon lb 

Cloves    

— ^-  Mace 

Nutmegs  

——Ginger    cwt. 

Pepper,  Black lb 

White 

Sugar,  Bengal  •••••■••cwt. 

Siam  and  China 

Mauritius 

— —  C<»gpu 

Souchong  

Campoi • 

—  Twankay 

Pekoe 

HysonSkin 

-—  Hyson 

——  Young  Hyson 

Gtmpowder 

TcMictondl 

Wood,  Sanders  Red    -ton 


£,  $.  d» 

4  10  0 

0  13  3 

0  U  9 

0  12  6 

0    9  9 

0    9  0 

0  10  0 

0    8  9 

0    7  0 

0    5  6 

0    3  0 


£.  «.d. 
5  0  0 
0  13  W 
OU  0 

0  U 
0  11 
Oil 
0  10 

0  9 
0  II 
0  t 
0    5 


0    5  1  — 

0  13  0  — 

0  18  0  — 

1  10  0  — 
0  15  0  — 
116  — 
0    8  1  — 

0  12  7  — 

0  11  0  — 

0  15  9  — 

0    3  3  — 

0    I  10  — 

0    3  6  — 

0    3  6  — 

0  15  0  — 


0    0 

0  1 

1  9 
1  12 
I  6 
0  1 
0    2 


4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
6 
3 


0  on 

0  ic  • 

1  1 
7  10 

1  10 

] 

0 

1    3  7 

0  • 

S 

< 

s 

5 

4 
0  16 
0    0   « 

0  9  C 

1  19 

2  1 
1  K  • 
0  2  I 
0    3  5 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s 

9  • 
9  t 


I 

C 
t 


0  9  10 

0  4  1 

0  9  9 

0  4  7 

0  4  3 

1  10  0 
8  0  0 


0  3  9 

O  4  fl 

o  4  ; 

0  5  4 


2  M  • 

9    t  • 


0    3  0 

3  10  0 

0  2  0 

1  16  0 
1  10  0 
9    9  0 

4  10  0 


AUSTRALIAN    PRODUCE. 

OU,  Fouthem ton  30   0    O 

Sperm 67    0    O 

Head  Matter   75    a    0 


Wool  lb    0 

Wood,  Blue  Gum ton   0    7  10 

-^x  Cedar 0    0    4 


9    0    — 


f^ 


DAILY  TRICES  OF  STOCKS, 
From  Uie  26th  of  March  to  the  2oth  of  April  1827. 


s 

Bank 
Stock. 

3Pr.Ct 
Red. 

3Pr.Ct.' 
Consols. 

3';Pr.Ct.'3:Pr.Ct.'N4Pr.C. 
Consols.     Red.       Ann. 

Annumcs. 

IndU 
Stack, 

India 
Bonds. 

Exch. 
BOk. 

lior  Ace 

96 

.— 

_ 

82i  5*8 

.. 

-  971  7-8 

-  .971  98 

_ 

m^ 

59  60p 

39  40p 

»|     1 

27 

— 

— 

m  ^ 

•^ 

— 

•» 

59  61p 

40  42p 

S   i 

98 

— 

-^ 

82ft  7-8 

— 

-      ,971  B8» 

— 

— 

61ffp 

4U42p  Mi     1 

99 

— 

— 

•i— 

—      i97i98 

— 

— 

62p 

40  4.'p 

89|     4 

30 

— 

— 

«— 

— 

971  7-8 

«^ 

n_ 

61  fi2p 

41  43p 

m   1 

31 
Apr 
9 

82^  54 

" 

^^ 

971  7-8 

^^ 

" 

&p 

41  49p 

«i   i 

— 

-* 

82*""  5 

— 

l>7j'98 

- 

^^^ 

63p 

U*44p 

831  »4 

3 

— 

— 

821      « 

— 

—       971  98 

— 

— 

64p 

43  45p 

821  3-4 

4 

— 

— " 

m  54 

^^ 

— 

Wi  98 

— 

— 

65  66P 

44  47P 

8^      i' 

5 

— • 

— 

821      i 

— 

^^ 

{>71964 

— . 

— 

66  67P 

45  47P 

m  3^ 

6 

203i204i  81}  82 

m  i 

871  884  >k     * 

19  1-16       1  8 

— - 

67  68p 

46  49P 

891  »4 

7 

Q 

»t2k 

81(  89 

m   i 

— 

871  88 

98       4 

19             M6 

— 

67  68p 

46^ 

^«: 

9   ^3        i 

82""* 

R2|  83 

.^ 

87!88i 

981      4 

19  1-16       1-8 

~~ 

.^ 

46  47p    89i  0  1 

i?  22**"  S*   i 

m  83 

87i08i 

874  88 

19  1-16       1-8 

69p 

46  47P 

Baft  83 

11  203      imk    9 

«3A      k 

89 

88        t 

98a  09 

19  1-16     3-16 

— 

6D70P 

46  47P 

19 
13 

2W3^      183t      i 

83t      i 

m 

884     8 

981  99 

19  1-16     3-16 

9464947 

68  70P 

46  48p 

^      i| 

14 
15 

203        i 

811821 

62^  7-8 

— 

884     k 

98a   i 

194        19 

— 

67  69P 

48  4IP 

«|-. 

16 
17 

~^ 

«M« 

~ 

^  ^_ 

""• 

z. 

z. 

~ 

•^ 

— 

18 

2031      i82|      i 

82|83i 

881 

«ei      1  981  7-8 

19  M6       1-8 

_ 

6Bp 

«47p 

V        1  1 

19 

2n292uai  m     1 

H3i      i 

801 

8H4      §   9B9  !KI 

19  1-16     3-16 

— 

m&tp 

46  4ap 

B       i 

20 

m     i 

881  89 

88i      t  llWi  7-8 

16  1-16       1-8 

2461 

68  69p 

45  47P 

aaii     ' 

21 

203       fiii      i 

821  83i 

■ 

8Ui      1 

iWI  7-8 

19  1-16       l-H 

— 

OBOBp 

45  46P 

33 
24 
'2S 

sos^aoakm"  i 

83""i 

-      1 

881 

m"  k 

989  99 

19  1-16~     14 

^           1 

94«r  1 

6B^ 

45lep 

—    I 

• 
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BRITISH  COMMERCE  WITH  INDIA. 

The  note  of  preparation  seems  to  have  been  at  length  given::  the  motion  0/ 
Mr.  Wolrycbe  Wh^^more  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  May,  for  a 
select,  committee  to  inquire  into  the  trade  carried  on  between  Great  Britain 
and  India  (of  which  we  have  given  an  ample  report  *),  is  the  first  indication  of 
the  approach  of  that  great  and  momentous  question,  the  determination  of  which 
will  probably  deddeivfaetfaer  the  government  of  our -eastern  en^piire  is.  to  be  in 
future  administered  by  the  corporate  body  under  whose  care  and  management 
(subject  latterly  to  the  immediate  superintendance  of  the  Ministers' of  the 
Crown,)  it  has  reached  its  present  size  and  prosperity;  or  whether  that 
empire  shall  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  our  plantations  and  settlements  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  be  transferred,  *  without  any  additional 
cdnstitutional  check,  to  the  Crown.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  two  questions 
respecting  commerce  and  territory  are  indiviable.  If  the  Company's  com- 
mercial privileges  be  entirely  withdrawn,  the  mere  investiture  of  political 
power,  subject  too  to  such  control  as  almost  entirely  neutralizes  it,  is  a 

burthen 

•  We  nuy  take  this  oeaaioa  to  ctatioii  our  xeeden  tgafaHt  conclnding,  wbn  oor  ptrllamntary 
xepofts  difAr  ftom  othen*  that  m  invent  them.  The  little  intereet  fdt  by  the  public  in  genenl  In 
respect  to  Indian  topln,  aoooants  for  the  omiaikm  hi  the  newiimpen  of  i^ 

OUT  readen  an  inteteatlng.  We  have  often,  thereforev  upon  great  queitlani  rdating  to  India,  aome 
peiaon  specIaUy  preient  in  the  Houae  to  prenrve  mdi  drcumatances  firom  being  loit  In  Tcgaid  to  • 
ciiflxge(for  io  we  suppoae  it  mnat  be  couldend)  In  s  ooCampocary  work,  tliat  we  mutilate  parliamentary 
leporti  to  rait  our  own  ol^ecta,  we  may  just  itate  (although  charges  from  that  quarter  dcaerre  little 
attention)  that  we  haTe  not  roomlbra  AiU  report  ofadebate  In  Parliament  1  and  that  we  govern  onnelvee 
in  making  curtailinenta  by  the  mle  obierred  in  our  reports  of  debates  c3sewliera>  whldi  CoL  Stanhope 
bas  been  so  candid  as  to  admit  are  <' distingulsbed  for  great  corractneas  and  ri|^  impartlaUty."  The 
icaaons  for  retaining  or  njecting  parts  of  the  debate  are  too  roultUkrlous  to  be  enumerated :  statements 
which  may  have  been  repeatedly  made,  however  Important  abstractedly,  we  retrench  {  the  obaervationa 
of  an  offldal  speaker  are  entitled  to  preference  before  those  of  an  individual  whose  aasertkms  are  often 
Ibunded  upon  kiose  conjecture  or  mere  heanay.  In  short,  an  oflice  like  this  is  necessarily  discretionary, 
nndnopeooo-nocandidperson— can  justly  charge  ua  with  abusfa«  it.  The  curtaflment  of  the  speech 
of  Sir  C.  Forbes,  refcned  to  by  the  writer  towhom  weallude,  was  owing  to  its  unimportance  compared 
with  other  speedies,  and  most  of  the  topics  had  been  uiged  by  the  speaker  at  the  East-India  House ; 
the  spcedi  of  C6L  Lnahington  poaaessed  the  best  possible  claims  to  insertkm,  ftxr  it  had  been  mistaken 
inall  the  daily  papers,  as  well  as  ascribed  to  another  person,  and  the  leportwas  fumlslMd  (as  we  should 
always  wish  it  to  be)  by  the  party  hbnself. 
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burthen  instead  of  a  boon,  clogged  as  the  authority  would  be  by  the  bearj 
expenses  and  the  heavy  responsibility,  which  the  government  of  a  vast  empire 
like  India  imposes  upon  its  rulers. 

Still  we  are  ready  to  admits  that  there  is  a  consideration  paramount  to  all 
questions. <^  individual  claims  or  the  rights  of  a  few,  namely,  that  which 
relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  two  countries  toncemM :  the  dalaiKa  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  people  of  India  stand  first  in  order; 
no  rule  of  prescription  can  be  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  East*>India  Company, 
if  upon  wdl-estabUshed  grounds  it  -shafi  appear  that  a  change  in  tbe  existing 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  India  will  be  advantageom  for  both  these 
countries. 

Our  humble  office,  at  present,  shaH  be  that  of  mere  pioneers,  to  remote 
obstructions,  and  to  make  the  route  to  the  result  more  easy  and  praeticaU& 
We  have  endeavoured,  and  shall  not  relax  in  our  endeavours,  not  merdy  to  dor 
away  the  impediments  and  the  rubbish  which  certain  active  agents  in  the  work 
of  misrepresentation. have  atreauoosly  laboured  to  cast  od'  the  path  of  ia- 
quiry,  but  to  accumulate  such  authenticated  fiicts,  without  regard  to  any  pre- 
conceived or  favourite  theory-,  as  -tend  to  elucidate  the  various  potirioil 
topics  which  are  involved  in  the  great  question  we  refer  to. 

With  the  same  view  we  shall  in  this  ardde  submit  to  our  readers,  in  a  per- 
spicuous form,  some  valuable  data  regarding  the  trade  between  this  countiy 
and  India,  which  were  not  accessible  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Whitmors's  motioa 
was  discussed,  and  are  yet,  we  believe,  but  in  very  few  hands.  Mudi  is  ofkea 
alleged  against  figures,  which  persons  of  dtflferent  opinions  will  sometimea^  bf 
a  sort  of  magical  process,  employ  to  demonstrate  very  opposite  theories.  We 
have,  however,  no  other  guides  on  this  question ;  and  if  we  reject  them,  we 
are  bewildered  in  the  wide  ocean  of  speculation  and  conjecture.  We  shall  not 
encumber  our  statement  with  many  remariLs;  th^  shall  be  only  those  wfaidi 
we  conceive  necessary  for  a  right  apprehension  of  the  subject. 

We  lay  before  our  readers,  in  the  first  place,  an  account  of  the  total  valoe 
of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  East^Indies  and  Cfams 
(including  the  Mauritius),  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  banning  with  the 
year  1814,  the  yeBTprevUmt  to  the  period  when  private-traders  were  admitted 
to  a  participation  in  the  commerce  with  India. 
Total  official  Value  of  the  Imports  into  the  United  Ungdomfrom  the  East'ImAt 


and  China,  including  the  island  of  Mauritius* 

Year. 

By  the  EaK-ImUi 
Compeny. 

By  Private^Tnden. 

• 

TotaL 

-■ —      —     4 

1814 

£. 
3,986,523 
3,948,794 
4,591,17^ 
4,094,1^5 
2,944,626 
3,244,431 
3,907,789 
3,892,805 
3,160,742 
3,636,196 
3,618,425 
3,469.433 
3,696,960 

£, 
2,311,863 
4,089,942 
3,719,525 
3,593,053 
4,393,063 
4,293,132 
3,654,858 
2,340,766 
1,945,658 
3,282,344 
3,693,930 
3,112,626 
4,305,878 

£. 
6,298,586 
8,038,736       , 

8,310,697 

7.687,«78 

7,337,689 

7,637,563 

7*562.647 

6,233,571 

5,106,406 

6,918,540        1 

7,312,355        ' 

6^82,058 

8,002,338 

1816 ., 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

Let 


lai^.J  MeUuJk  C&mmeree  wUA  India,  W 

Let  i»  oflfer  m  few  obsenrations  upon  this  account.  The  fundamental  argu- 
ment eaployed  by  Mr.  Whitmere  was  the  raocess  of  the  experiment  made  at 
the  last  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  in  the  extensive  improvement  of 
the  trade  between  this  country  and  India.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr. 
Whitmore  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  import  branch 
of  the  trade,  which,  if  it  has  increased  at  all,  has  not  aagmented  in  a 
wtarteBout  degree.  The  average  amount  of  the  aggregate  imports  for  the 
thirteen  years  (whidi  is  the  fidrest  way  of  shewing  the  real  state  of  the  case) 
is  dS^l  48,960,  which,  instead  of  shewing  an  increase,  is  leu  than  the  amount 
cf  imporU  in  1814  by  just  ^8260,000 1  Mr.  Whitmore  probably  alluded  to 
the  state  of  the  export  branch,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer ;  but  it  ahould 
lie  recollected  that  an  increase  m  one  branch  of  the  trade  whilst  there  is  a 
Calling-off  in  the  other,  gives  room  for  suspicion  that  the  former  is  artificially 
atannilated;  we  mean,  that  goods  may  be  s^t  out  on  mere  speculation,  and  may 
either  fie  a  dead-weight  in  the  hands  of  the  consignees,  or  be  sold  at  a  ruinous 
loss  to  the  shipper,  as  a  less  evil  tiidn  that  of  their  return,  with  double  freight. 

We  next  proceed  to  dissect  the  items  of  the  aoeount,  by  shewing  the  imports 
of  the  principal  articles:  and  we  begin  with  that  of  tea,  which  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  following 
is  the  vahie  of  the  tea  imported  from  China  during  the  years  befor&^nentioned. 

BjOMCattJAdk         Bv  Private. 
Y«ac  Compaoy.  Traden.  TotaL 

1814......  £24,303,768  £1,772,792  £26,076,55d 

1815  23,923,141  1,445,114  25,368,255 

1816  33,912,322  2,322,049  36,234,371 

1817  29,353,441  2,110,437  31,463378 

1818  18,847,594  1,218,134  20,065,728 

1819  22,431,254  1,319,157  23,750,411 

•   1820  28,476,231  1,671,763  30,147,994 

1821  28,545^62  2,185,075  30,731,037 

1822  25,746,437  1,616,152  27^2,589 

1823  27,478,814  1,568,071  29,046,885 

1824  29,761,662  1,920,315  31,681,977 

1825  ......  27,517,938    1,827,761    29,445,699 

1826  •....•  28,003,559    1,836,842    29,640,401 

Upon  this  article  it  is  iiot  necessary  to  make  any  remark.  The  next  article 
is  sugar,  of  which  the  fbllomng  are  the  quantities  imported  from  the  East- 
Indies  and  China,  including  the^ Mauritius,  for -the  same  period. 

By tha Bart-India  ByPrivate 
Yeax.  Company.  Tnden.  TotaL 

Cvts.  Cvta.  Gwta. 

1814  40,241  3,549  43,789 

1815  8,322        115,996        124,318 

1816  6,442        119,824        126,266 

1817  16,765  106,607  123,^2 

1818  19^55  14^559  .162,414 

1819  21,359  182,546  203,905 

1820  19^298  257,929  277,227 

1821  .39,983        229,175        209,158 

1822  .^..,  11,376        198,588        209,964 

1823  57,285  162^5  219,580 

1824  39,123  228,789  267,912 

1825  20i866  223,202  244,068 

1826  80,845  26^,008  342,853 
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.  Upon  this  account  soine  remarks  aeem  necessary.  Unaecompanied  by  ob- 
servation and  explanation,  the  aoooont  before  us  wouid  aiford  every  proof  tbat 
could  be  desired  in  support  of  Mr.  Whitmore's  argument :  a  short  ststetnent 
of  facts  will  set  the  matter  upon  its  proper  footing.  Subsequent  to  the  peace, 
but  before  the  transfer  of  Java  to  the  Dutch,  which  took  place  three  or  four 
years  after,  the  produce  of  that  island  was  sent  to  Holland  via  Eogisnd,  oar 
laws  not  then  permitting  the  produce  of  places  situated  within  the  liiiiitB  of 
the  East^India  Company's  charter  to  be  shipped  for  fordgn  Europe :  til  mA 
produce  was  then  brought  to  England,  warehoused  here»  and  recorded  v 
actual  importations  in  the  Custom-House  books.  .  The  quantities  of  supr  ■ 
well  as  coflee  so  drcnitously  brought  was  very  great,  until  the  cause  cetfed 
to  operate.  This  explains  the  immediate  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of 
sugar  imported  from  the  East,  and  much  of  the  large  importations  in  sacoeediai 
years  antecedent  to  181 7*  At  this  period  another  cause  had  began  to  opcrite 
in  swelling  the  mass  of  sugar  brought  from  India,  namely,  the  accdenld 
cultivation  of  that  article  in  the  Mauritius.  So  large  and  so  ra^ud  has  ben 
that  increase,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  and  others,  charge  the  authorities  at  that  island  with  conniviiigatdie 
clandestine  introduction  of  slaves.  We  hare  no  official  data  to  show  tk 
quantities  of  Mauritius  sugar  imported,  distinct  from  that  of  the  East-Iodies 
generally,  with  which  it  was  classed  in  the  customs  books,  till  the  year  1885; 
but  from  the  account  laid  before  parliament  for  another  object  than  tbat  cob- 
templated  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  it  Appears,  that  the  sugar  imported  into  ths 
country  from  the  Mauritius,  which,  in  1810  (the  period  we  took  posseiaoi 
of  it,  and  for  some  time  afber,  produced  only  about  32,000  cwts.),  amoo&td 
in  1825  to  93,723  cwts.,  and  in  1826  to  186,245  cwts.  If  these  quantities  be 
subtracted  from  those  in  the  preceding  statement,  the  real  increase  io  tbe 
quantity  of  Eastern  sugar  imported,  since  the  opening  of  the  trad<^  wiD  be 
comparatiTely  small. 

The  next  article  is  indigo,  imported  during  the  like  periods. 

By  the  East-India      ByPriTata 
Year.  Company.  Tiadan.  TotaL 

Ibt.  n».  11m. 

1814  _  6,752,302  6,752,302 

1815  —  5,543,222  5,543^222 

1816  —  7,238,114  7,238,114 

1817  —  4,926,105  4,926,105 

1818  ^  5,456,645  5,456,645 

1819  ^  3,688,694  3,688,694 

1820  119,979        4,802,771        4,922,750 

1821  ......    19,104        3,916,729        3,935,833 

1822 100,904       2,382,571        2,483,475 

1823  854,689        5,698,665        6,553,354 

1824  519,913        4,065,056        4,584,969 

1825  978,597        5,078,156        6,056,753 

1826  ...  1,327,908       6,345,802       7,673,710 

Here  we  bare  any  thing  but  sads&ctory  evideoce  of  increase.  The  tradei 
be  it  observed,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  private  traders  for  fire  vetfi 
after  the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  it  fell  off  to  one-half,  when  the  Cooi- 
pany  commenced  importing ;  and  whilst  their  importation  has  increased  ^ 
1^,000  lbs.,  the  private  trade  of  last  year,  the  largest  by  far  for  ten  yesn 
before,  is  considerably  under  the  amount  of  1814  ! 

Tlie 
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The  next  item  is  coffee,  of  which  the  following  statement  exhibits  the 
quantity  imported  daring  the  period  mentioned. 

By  theEttt-IndUi        By  Private 
Year.  Comnuiy.  Traders.  TotaL 

Ite.  lbs.  llM. 

1814  491^68  7,452,877  7,944,445 

1815  726,992        25,778,983        26,505,975 

1816  1,114,624        17,602,834        18,717,458 

1817  6,975,248  6,581,856        13,557,104 

1818  169,120  1,876,856         2,045,976 

1819  —  4,107,823  4,107,823 

1820  149,520         5,348,201  5,497,721 

1821  —  1,904,021  1,904,021 

1822  —  4,476,785         4,476,785 

1823  ..••.•     227,024         3,887,265  4,114,289 

1824  ......     302,400  5,458,512         5,760,912 

1825  1,302,672         2,782,525         4,085,197 

1826  275,296  5,245,058         5,520^4 

In  this  account  we  perceive  a  striking  corroboration  of  the  remark  we 
before  made,  explanatory  of  the  large  figures  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported 
in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  1814;  namely,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
imports  of  sugar  and  cofiee  consisted  of  Dutch  property  conveyed  to  Europe 
from  Java  in  English  bottoms,  and  which,  by  our  absurd  laws  then  in  force, 
were  required  to  be  unshipped  and  then  reshipped  for  their  original  destination. 
By  this  arrangement,  our  imports  and  our  exports  were  artificially  magnified  to 
the  total  discomfiture  of  many  an  ingenious  theory,  llie  transactions  referred 
to  ceased  in  1817,  and  accordingly  we  perceive  that  since  that  period  the 
importation  of  co&e  from  the  East-Indies  has  diminished.  Even  the  quantity 
imported  last  year,  which  exceeded  any  year  subsequent  to  1817,  is  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  weight  below  that  imported  in  1814.  This 
article  therefore  furnishes  no  proof  that  our  import  trade  with  India  has 
flourished  since  the  renewal  of  the  charter* 

Cotton  wool  is  the  next  article ;  the  quantity  of  which  is  as  follows : 

ByfheBMt-Iiidla        ByPriTate 
Yenv  CoaqMny.  Ttadn.  ToUL 

1814  366,691  2,483,627         2350,318 

1815  ;.«...         1,023         7,174,220         7,175,243 

1816  475,476         6,497,314         efi72,790 

1817  1,697,100        29,310,470        31,007,570 

1818  7,985        67,448,426        67,456,411 

1819  715,161        58,141,100        58,856,261 

1820  4,232,823        18,fie93,002        23^125,825 

1821  4,633,013         4,194,094         8,827,107 

1822 1,413,448  3,140,777  4,554,225 

1823  1,037,307    13,801,810    14,839,117 

1824  1,240,321    15,179,184   16,420,005 

1825  ......  1,702,604    18,591,658   20,294,262 

1826  ......  1,058,400   20,129^00   21,187,900 

The  extravagant  speculations  which  have  taken  place  in  this  article,  and 
which  are  fully  revealed  by  the  astonishing  fluctuations  in  the  importations, 
render  cotton  a  very  unsafe  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  our 

irade 
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Irade  with  India.  It  wiil  be  seen  diat  during  the  three  first  years  in 
this  statement  the  average  importation  was  5,660,060  iha.^  in  the  ensuing 
three  years  it  rose  to  62,440,000  Ikw. ;  in  the  next  three  years  it  fell  to 
12,169,000 lbs.;  in  the  four  years  following  it  rose  again  to  18,185»000 lbs. 
These  extravagant  and  ruinous  speculations  were  in  the  private  trade.  That  an 
augmented  importation  of  raw  cotton  has  taken  place  we  are  fnlly  aware ;  it 
is  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  our  manufactories,  and  it  is  quite  independent 
of  the  cause  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Whitmore. 

Silk,  raw  and  waste,  is  the  next  article. 

By  the  Kaft-India    Br  Prirate 
Ywr.  GomMny.  TndoDi-  TotaL 

Iw.  Um.  Ma. 

1814  ......  988,287        132,826        1,116,113 

1815  825,760  251,758  1,077»508 

1816  397,178  456,721  853,899 

1817  471,792  187,087  658,879 

1818  704,067  414,012  1,118,079 

1819  698,863  402,081  1,100,944 

1820  914^1  513,271  1,428,242 

1821  934,654  390,934  1,325,588 

1822  825,229  fjlfi72  1,096,901 

1823  878,682  740,675  1,619,357 

1824  777,556  529,744  1,307,300 

1825  637,011  392,335  1,029,346 

1826  952,739  837,121  1,789,860 

The  increase  in  the  trade  with  respect  to  this  article  is  not  very  apparent. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  accounts  for  the  amount  imported  in  1826. 

We  add,  in  the  last  place,  the  imports  of  cotton  and  herba  piece  goods,  which 
offer  as  little  evidence  of  a  real  increase  as  the  afor^oing  article. 

By  the  Eut-Indlt         By  PrlTBte 
Yetr.  Company.  Tnden.  TotaL 

Pieces.  Pieoes.  Pieces 

1814  1,357,608    724,520   2,082,128 

1815  .M.M  1,069,861    1,106,397   .2Ji76^8 

1816  1,230,613     909,348   1,539,961 

1817  1,119,013     409,410    1,528,423 

1818  1,088,123    5ia^797  .  ]»601,920 

1819  .......  1,018,011  .   460,913   1,478,924 

1820 809,7M     840,762   1,650,473 

1821  ......  705,163    3St7i615  .  1,1.02,778 

1822  *.«...  324,429     140,224    464,653 

1823  417,410    424,466    841,876 

1824  M.M.  232,747    1,247,787   1,480,534 

1825  220,185  690,243        .  910,488 

1826 204^7  887,563        1,091,820 

We  next  proceed  to  show  the  amount  of  the  export  trade  ^m  England  to 
India.  We  subjoin  the  following  summary  statement,  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted with  some  labour  from  official  sources,  and -which  may  be  relied 
upon  as  accurate,  of  the  declared  (not  official)  vahie  of  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain*  to  the  Bast^Indies  and  China  (induding  Mauritius),  distin- 
guishing the  two  prindpal  manufactures  of  woollens  aftd  cottons : — 

WooUen 

•  Tke  exports  from  Ireland  are  not  Included ;  Uiey  are  very  trifling,  amouniii^  to  a  Hew  hmdnd 
pounds. 
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Year 

Woollen  Mantt&cturefl. 

Cotton  MunufiKtures. 

Total,  including  all  other 
Articles. 

By  the 
Conpuiy* 

By  Fn^ 
Tiaden. 

Total. 

By  the 
Company. 

By  Fne^ 
traden. 

Total. 

By  the 
Company. 

ByFiae. 
Tradexf. 

TotaL 

1814 

1,064,299 

90,213 

1,084,485 

17,778 

91,708 

109,480 

1,798,689 

830,343 

9,559,038 

1815 

1,006,005 

54,761 

1,060,766 

4,948 

137,463 

149,411 

1,744,456 

1,499.504 

3.166,861 

1816 

979,536 

47,715 

1,027,251 

371 

160.163 

160,534 

1,530,981 

1,847,777 

3,378,758 

1817 

794,720 

103,007 

BseitTsn 

85 

489,779 

499,814 

1,305,780 

9,71^889 

4,099,648 

1818 

789,398 

153,857 

943,185 

340 

700,543 

7004192 

1,946,966 

8,117,018 

430,984 

1819 

894,089 

113,540 

998,918 

110 

461,005 

461,195 

1,364,144 

1,671,006 

8,a96»960 

law 

1,061,468 

817,001 

1.348,464 

6,599 

8U,dS8 

850,881 

1,714»718 

9,999,809 

8,987,586 

1821 

1/M6,974 

875,988 

1,481,554 

10,740 

1,111,394 

1,129,064 

l,978i7M 

9,830,966 

4>809,678 

18S9 

765,711 

314,788 

1,080,479 

5,981 

1,139,776 

1.145,057 

1.979,801 

9,816,545 

4,008,846 

1888 

760434 

984,559 

l,0a,786 

6,069 

1,161,420 

1,167,519 

1,167.974 

3,189,481 

4,357,456 

1894 

644,567 

234,749 

879,316 

13,002 

1,100,385 

1,113,477 

1,909,158 

9,991,675 

4,900,898 

1825 

700,413 

198,470 

896,883 

9,965 

1,034,073 

1,037,088 

1,317,972 

9,643,047 

3,960,890 

1896 

921,888 

871,244 

1,198,796 

15,068 

1,039.506 

1,054,576 

1,849,980 

9,897,063 

4,730,383 

The  aforegoing  account  presents  undoubtedly  a  very  encouraging  picture 
of  our  trade  with  India.  It  affords,  also,  the  means  of  correcting  some 
grieYous  mistatements,  into  which  even  Mr.  Whitmore  seems  to  have  been 
betrayed,  in  respect  to  the  ratio  of  increase  in  our  exports  to  India  since 
the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  his 
argument.  We  have  not  inserted  in  our  parliamentary  report  the  figures 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  quoted  to  the  house,  because  we  fo\md  a  dish 
crepancy  in  the  reports  of  them ;  but  all  agree  in  representing  Mr.  Whitmore 
to  have  stated,  that  the  annual  average  of  our  exports  of  woollen  manur 
factures,  from  1814  to  18^,  was  j£376,399;  and  that  it  had  increased  la 
18^  and  1824  to;f96!S,061.  It  is  clear  that  in  his  statement  an  increase  to 
some  extent  was  assumed;  yet  this  is  totally  opposite  to  the  fact,  as  may  be 
seen  by  examination  of  the  account  we  have  given.  The  real  average  of  the 
exports  of  woollens  from  1814  to  1822  was  ;f  1,081,331 ;  and  the  real  average 
of  the  exports  in  the  years  1823  and  1824  was  only  ;£962,051;  shewing  a 
JaU\ng-off  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  exports  in 
each  of  the  years  1823  and  1824  were  less  than  in  1814.  The  close  ap- 
proximation, in  the  last  item,  between  the  two  accounts,  shows  that  they  are 
framed  upon  precisely  the  same  principle,  as  to  the  periods  and  the  articles 
included ;  we  can  only  therefore  attribute  this  mistake  to  Diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Whitmore  was  indebted  for  the  statement  he 
made  to  the  House,  and  which  was  received  with  cries  of  **  hear^*  **  hear  P* 
If  this  be  held  a  criterion  of  the  question,  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  Mr.  Whit- 
more's  view  of  it. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  is  very  great;  the 
impulse  which  has  been  given  to  that  branch  of  our  national  industry  is,  how- 
ever, perceptible  in  almost  an  equal  degree  every  where :  it  has  been  owing 
to  various  causes  distinct  from  any  encouragement  given  to  it  in  India.  Our 
cottons  have  forced  themselves  into  the  Indian  continent,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
by  means  of  the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  procurable ;  but  it  is  not  reason- 
able 
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able  to  expect  that  we  can  supersede  the  natwe  manufactures,  in  a  country  where 
these  fabrics  are  still  made  in  perfection,  where  the  raw  material  itself  is  pro- 
duced, and  where  human  labour  is  little,  if  at  all,  dearer  than  the  power  of  stesm 
in  England*  Nay,  the  policy  of  promoting  a  competition  which  may  eztingoish 
one  of  the  few  branches  of  Indian  industry,  is  very  questionable.  It  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  natives  of  India  to  encourage  in  that  country  the 
erection  of  cotton  manufactories,  worked  by  steam. 

In  looking  over  the  petitions  presented  to  Parliament  duiing  the  last  month 
respecting  the  India  trade,  which,  with  one  exception,  confine  their  prayer  to 
the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  East  and  West  India  commodities,  we  could 
not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  language  observed  between  some 
of  them,  shewing  that  they  proceeded  (as  Mr.  Huskisson  observed^  respecting 
the  petitions  against  the  navigation  system,)  from  the  same  manu&ctoiy. 
One  or  two  peculiarities,  however,  occur,  which  deserve  notice.  The  pe- 
tition presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  from  Frome,  in  Somersetsfairey 
states  that  **  since  the  partial  opening  of  the  East-India  trade^  the  value  of 
British  exports  to  India  has  been  much  increased,  having  risen  from  upwards 
of  two  milliotu  in  1815,  to  upwards  o£four  millions  in  1825;  and  that  as  the 
exports  to  China  have  not  greatly  varied,  the  augmentation  is  to  be  cbicdj 
referred  to  British  India."  The  reader  has  only  to  look  at  the  acconot  we 
have  given,  and  he  wiU  see  the  little  accordance  of  this  statement  with  the 
feet :  the  exports  in  18^,  instead  of  being  two  millions  in  csceas  of  tboee  is 
1815,  exceeded  them  by  less  than  £800,000.  These  mistakes  are  seriooa, 
because  they  discover  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  which  seem  to  have  satisfied 
those  who  commit  them ;  and  they  sometimes  excite  a  suspicion  that  ois* 
representation  is  at  work. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  statement  on  behalf  of  unrestricted  trade  to 
India  in  the  Birmingham  petition  (which  recognizes,  as  a  fundamental  sfgu- 
ment  for  a  free-trade,  the  increase  in  the  items  of  exports),  of  **  the  ad- 
vantages to  which  an  extended  trade  to  India  would  confer  on  its  inhabitants, 
by  lessening  the  superstition,  ignorance,  and  idolatry  which  prevail  in  that 
country.'*  Although  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  moral  benefits  accming 
from  commerdal  intercourse  between  nations,  it  is  the  first  time,  probatifi 
that  it  was  proposed  as  ti  panacea  to  cure  the  inveterate  evils  which  the 
moralist  deplores  in  the  system  of  Hindostan.  There  seems  in  this  aigumeDt 
an  endeavour  to  enlist  religious  and  moral  feelings  in  the  controversy  respecting 
the  question  of  free-trade  with  the  East :  that  such  a  project  exists  is  the 
more  impressed  upon  our  minds  from  observing  that  the  writers  on  behalf  of 
negro  emancipation  are  beginning,  most  indiscreetly  we  think,  to  overstep 
their  province  of  discussion,  and  apparently  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  ni- 
demnifying  themselves,  as  they  suppose,  for  their  disappointments  in  the  West 
by  what  they  can  get  in  the  East. 
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THE  BRITISH  TfiRRITORIfiS  IN  THE  DECCAN. 

.   {CorUinuedfiom  p.  620.) 

Thb  first  of  the  states  mentioned  as  within  our  generrf  limits  is  that  of 
Sattara.  After  the  death  of  Sahoo  Rajah,  his  successor  remained  close  prisoner 
in  Sattara.  He  was  the  son  of  Sewajee,  son  of  Rajah  Ram,  and  in  him  the 
real  line  of  Sewajee  became  extinct,  for  on  his  death  in  1777  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sahoo,  his  adopted  son,  who  was  born  of  a  remote  branch  of  the 
0uniiy,  and  had  been  a  common  horseman.  This  prince  retained  the  active 
habits  which  he  had  learned  before  his  imprisonment ;  and  on  some  relaxation 
of  his  confinement,  early  in  Bajee  Rao's  reign,  he  declared  his  intention  to 
act  for  himself,  and  began  to  assemble  an  army.  The  weakness  of  the  Peish* 
wa's  government  gave  him  some  months  to  gain  head^  and  he  had  collected  about 
four  thousand  men  when  his  force  was  dispersed  by  Purseram  Bhow  and 
Madhoo  Rao  Rastia,  Chetter  Sing,  the  brother  of  the  Rajah,  who  had  prin- 
cipidly  instigated  the  duturbance,  escaped,  and  after  long  wandering  in  Hin- 
doostan  and  the  Deccan,  was  treacherously  seized  by  Trimbuckjee  Danglia^ 
and  died  in  confinement  during  the  late  war.  His  son  is  now  at  Sattara. 
His  cause  appears  to  have  been  popular;  and  an  impostor,  who  raised  a 
rebellion  in  his  name,  succeeded  in  baffling  the  Peishwa  for  several  years. 
He  was  captured  by  Colonel  Cunningham  at  Prucheetgurh,  and  is  now  in 
confinement. 

The  territory  subject  to  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  yields  13,75,000  rupees  of  direct 
revenue,  and  about  3,00,000  enjoyed  by  Jagheerdars,  besides  3,00,000  of 
alienations.  Subsequent  to  the  subversion  of  the  Peishwa's  authority  it  has 
been  managed  exactly  as  a  province  of  our  own. 

The  founder  of  the  petty  state  of  Colapore,  was  Snmbajee,  son  of  Ram 
Rajah,  and  grandson  of  Sewajee.  The  territory  he  possessed  was  early 
reduced  by  Sewajee,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  residence  of  his  son. 
The  date  of  its  first  assignment  to  Sumbajee  does  not  appear;  but  in  17^8 
that  prince  was  confederated  with  the  Nizam,  and  accompanied  his  army  to 
Poena,  and  in  1731' a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Sahoo  Rajah  and  Sumba- 
jee, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  north  of  the  Kistna  should  belong  to 
Sahoo,  all  between  the  Kistna  and  Wama  and  the  Toombuddra  to  Sumbajee, 
and  that  all  conquests  south  of  the  Toombuddra  should  be  equally  divided. 
The  territory  assigned  to  the  Rajah  was  partly  held  by  the  Moguls,  and 
partly  by  Dessyes  who  had  set  up  for  themselves.  *  Some  progress  was  made 
in  subduing  it  under  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Mad- 
booRao,  about  1762,  that  it  was  effectually  reduced.  Checkoree  and  Ma- 
nowlee  were  then  given  to  the  Rajah :  they  frequently  changed  masters,  some- 
times by  treaty  and  sometimes  by  force,  until  1804,  when  they  were  conquered 
from  the  Rajah  by  Appa  Dessye  for  the  Peishwa.  This  led  to  a  long  struggle, 
in  which  the  Rajah's  government  was  ou  the  point  of  extinction  when  rescued 
by  the  interposition  of  the  British  Government,  in  1812.  The  Rajah's  subse-, 
quent  fidelity  procured  him  the  restoration  of  those  districts,  which  are  valuable 
in  themselves,  and  which  bad  long  been  the  object  of  his  ardent  wishes.  The 
state  of  Colapore  has  remained  in  perfect  tranquillity  since  it  was.  delivered 
from  Appa  Dessye,  and  as  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  as  high  prosperity  as  it  ever 
attained,  it  may  be  considered  as  well  disposed  to  the  present  order  of  things. 
It  has  been  a  maxim,  never,  on  any  account,  to  interfere  in  its  internal  afiairs, 
and  the  plan  has  hitherto  been  attended  with  excellent  effects ;  but  as  the 
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Rajah  has  been  a  minor,  and  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  party  which  adhered 
to  our  interests  and  made  use  of  our  name,  the  trial  has  not  been  so  complete. 

The  Nizam  has  but  few  possessions  remaining  within  the  Mahnitta  frontieny 
but  there  are  various  possessions  and  numerous  claims  of  the  Pdshwa's  Go- 
remmenl  within  his.  The  districts  within  the  Nixam*s  country  and  the  dioote 
actually  possessed  by  the  Peishwa  and  his  jagheerdars,  at  the  breakiDg  ont  of 
the  war,  yielded  in  former  times  an  annual  amount  of  fony4im  laos^  bet  the 
recent  receipts  amounted  only  to  nine  lacs  and  a  half.  This  is,  hewever, 
hidependent  of  the  enams  and  charitable  assignments,  and  also  of  the  expeue 
of  collection,  which  must  have  been  extremely  heavy  to  the  Petshwa,  althoi^ 
the  Nizam  can  now  collect  them  without  additional  expense ;  allowing  for  tlii^ 
the  gain  to  the  Nizam  is  computed  at  twelve  lacs.  The  amount  claimed  l^tbc 
Peishwa  for  choute  and  other  dues  withheld,  in  addition  to  the  sum  actually 
possessed,  was  thirty  lacs,  besides  undefined  claims ;  and  the  arrears  amooated 
to  an  enormous  sum.  The  choute  of  Bedar  alone  is  seventeen  lacs,  and  ^ 
arrears,  since  the  late  Nizam's  death,  would  be  2,38,00,000  rupees. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  reaped  by  the  Nizam  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mabratta  Government,  Mr.  Elphinstone  observes  as  follows  r^^Tte 
acquisitions  of  the  British  Government  by  the  war  in  Hindostan  are,  pro* 
bably,  compensated  by  the  obligation  to  which  it  is  subject  in  that  quarter  and 
m  the  Deecan.  It  has  been  obliged  to  make  considerable  additions  to  it" 
regular  army  and  has  strong  forces  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  preparation  ibr 
die  security  of  its  conquests  and  the  Nizam's,  besides  providing  for  the  R^ 
of  Sattara,  the  Peishwa  and  his  family  including  Am  nit  Rao,  the  whole  of  w 
jagheerdars,  ministers,  chiefs,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army.  If  >l^ 
these  expenses  be  deducted  from  our  acquisition  in  this  part  of  Ini&S  the 
balance  at  present,  and  for  some  time,  will  be  but  little  in  our  favour,  asdtke 
profit  we  are  ultimately  to  derive  will  depend  on  our  own  managemeot  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  Nizam  receives  his  share  free  of  every  kind  of  ezpeoie; 
beghis  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  fk'om  the  moment  when  it  is  put  mto  his  hands; 
and  has  as  much  the  power  of  improving  as  we,  since  the  sources  of  reveaae 
ceded  to  him  once  }delded  five  times  their  present  amount.  The  contract  if 
rendered  quite  clear  by  the  fact  that  (af^er  the  provision  for  the  Rajah  and  aD 
other  permanent  charges  have  been  provided  for)  the  civil  and  military  ei* 
penses  which  we  incur  in  addition  to  those  of  formertimes,  will  nearly  swallov 
up  our  whole  revenue  by  the  conquest ;  and  if  any  further  addition  is  wfoanA 
to  bur  army  they  will  much  exceed  it,  the  expenses  of  the  auxiliaries  is' 
of  the  former  subsidiary  force  being  provided  for  by  former  treaties^  and  asl 
included  in  the  above  calculation.  80  far  is  the  Nizam  from  being  entitied  to 
plead  the  absence  of  all  connexion  on  his  part  with  the  expenses  wethiakft 
to  keep  up,  that  if  his  highness's  territory  were  in  a  flourishing  eonditioa  tad 
his  government  efficient,  a  large  portion  of  those  expenses  might  with  perfect 
sftfety  be  avoided." 

The  territories  belonging  to  different  Mabratta  chiefs  intermixed  with  ooft 
are  generally  those  which  belonged  to  the  princes  who  now  hold  them  befcv 
fhey  had  any  possessions  beyond  their  own  country.  The  inconveaieacei 
arising  firom  them,  especially  those  belonging  to  8cindia,  consist  diie^  m  tbor 
Affording  a  harbour  for  robbers,  and  a  receptacle  for  stolen  goods;  in  petty 
disputes  and  petty  privfleges,  sudi  as  those  of  levying  customs  and  ftediif 
cattle  on  onr  lands,  and  that  of  coining  money ;  and  in  the  re^tance  oAred 
iiy  our  subjects  to  the  anth<Mfity  of  those  stales.  For  these  ineoAwniencei  i^ 
is  not  easy  to  propose  an  ^flfectual  remedy. 

lit 
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The  Jflgheerdan  may  be  differently  claMed»  according  to  their  lotions  to 
the  old  goTemmenty  their  standing,  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  and  their 
dainiB  on  the  Britirii  Oovemment. 

In  the  first  dassificaCioo^  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  those  who  possessed 
some  degree  of  independence,  the  relations  of  the  others  to  the  Government 
depending  on  the  nature  of  their  duties.  The  Prittee  Nedhee,  the  Senaputty« 
snd  the  eight  Pnrdhans,  especially  the  Punt  Suchem,  together  with  Angria, 
are  the  whole  who  fall  under  this  description. 

The  Prittee  Nedhee  was  originally  the  {Mime  minister  under  the  Rajah  of 
Sattara.  When  the  Peishwa  acquired  that  situation  he  fell  into  insignificancy 
but  was  allowed  to  retain  his  jagheers.  As  late  as  Bajee  Rao's  time  he  bad 
8  jagfaeer  valued  at  eighteen  lacs  a  year,  but  the  present  Prittee  Nedhee  being 
of  a  wild  and  unsettled  disposition,  twice  rebelled  against  the  Peishwa,  l^nd 
was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  the  whole  of  the  jagheer  but 
a  tract  nominally  yielding  two  laos,  which  has  still  been  left  to  him« 

The  Senaputty  was  general :  he  was  a  Mahratta,  though  the  ministers  were 
all  Brahmins.  After  his  unsuccessful  opposition  to  the  Pebhwa,  the  head  of 
the  family  fled  to  the  Mogul  country,  wui  the  house  sunk  into  complete 
obscurity.  It  still  possesses  a  small  jagheer;  and  the  -Senaputty  lately  thought 
himself  fortunate  in  forming  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  Sdndia,  whose  low. 
family  would,  in  other  circumstances,  have  rendered  such  an  alliance  very 
degrading.    He  now  resides  at  Gwalior. 

The  eight  Purdhuns  were  ministers  under  the  Prittee  Nedhee,  as  was  usual 
in  Hindoo  Governments.  These  officers  were  hereditary,  and  they  were  all 
supposed  to  be  quite  equal,  but  they  have  all  fallen  into  n^lect  except  the 
Peishwa  and  the  Punt  Suchem.  The  latter  has  a  territory  yielding  two  lacs 
of  mpees,  immediately  to  the  south  and  west  of  Poena,  and  extending  to  the 
Concan.  It  oontains  the  str<»g  forts  of  Bbeorup»  Toong,  Tekona,  RajghuTj 
Toona,  and  Rohera,  and  is  now  to  form  part  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara's 
territory.  The  Suchem  was  never  considered  as  more  than  a  dependent,  or 
father  than  a  subject  of  the  Peishwa's,  and  as  he  submitted  very  early  he, 
ought  to  be  secured  against  any  loss  of  authority  by  his  transfer  to  the  Rajah. . 

Angria  iaa  Mahratta  chief;  be  was  among  the  earliest  supporters  of  Sewajee. 
His  fiunily  at  one  time  possessed  almost  the  whole  of  the  Concan,  and  his 
MMoetor  was  the  principal  mesne  of  establishing  the  government  of  Riyah 
Sahoo  and  the  anthority  of  the  first  Beishwa.  He  has,,  however,  been  reduced 
by  gradual  encrottehments  to  a  very  small  compass,  his  whole  revenue  not  ex- 
ceediag  tfatee  lacs.  He  received  investiture  from  the  Peishwa  on  the  Rajah's 
behalf  but  was  otherwise  independent. 

Thet>ther  Jagheerdars  nre  divided  into  military  chiefs,  and  MuUuddies  or 
ministera.  The  militaiy  chiefs  aee  mther  Sirdars  who  famished  a  contingent 
of  troops  which  they  themselves  commanded;  Selladars,  who  furnished  troops 
in  the  same  way,  hut  without  the  same  rank ;  and  Page  chiefs,  who  had  com- 
mands in  the  household  or  stable  horse.  There  is  also  a  class  of  immediate 
servants  or  ifependeats  of  the  Riyahs  called  Hoojrant,  and  another  of  Killa* 
ilan  (caBunawlanto  of  forts  belonging  to  the  Moguls,  who  g^ve  up  their  charge 
for  aprovinon  of  this  aaluie). 

-  Of  ihese  different  clasio^  a  few  ace  the  heirs  of  eld  Jagheerdars  of  the 
aUMNnnedan  nHmaiQhies  {for  the  custom  of  paying  aervices  by  grants  of  lands 
is  known  to  have,  been  nsnal  with  all  the  Indian  governments,  Mussulman  as 
wA\  aa Hiadoo).  Thaaeoid luMlies which  have  siir yived  so  many  revolutiona 
JuM  bank  left  nBdumnnbedJiy  us.  The  princfpal  are  Jaun  Rao,  Naik  Naor 
.  >  5  H  2  balkur 
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bdkur  of  Ftitton,  the  family  of  DtiiRy  m  Jut,  the  two  families  of  Gboorpeoy 
at  Moodfaoli  and  Bailgee,  the  chief  of  Ramdroog  and  Neergoond  (dioa|^ 
these  last  were  rather  branches  of  one  of  the  little  independent  goTernmeots 
under  Dessyes,  that  sprung  up  on  the  downfall  of  the  Beejapore  monarcfay). 

These  are  all  Mabratta  except  the  two  last,  who  are  Brahmm  usurpers  of  s 
Mahratta  principality. 

The  next  class  who  hold  lands  from  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  are  all  Mahratttf 
except  a  few  ministers. 

The  third  class  are  the  Jagheerdars  of  the  Peiahwa.  These  are  genenlly 
Brahmins  or  Mahrattas  of  low  family  raised  by  the  Peishwa.  These  deaenc 
equal  consideration  with  the  last-mentioned,  for  though  inferior  in  antiquity 
they  have  had  recent  possession  of  power,  and  therefore  auier  particoliriy 
by  the  revolution, 

Mr.  Elphinstone  next  conriders  the  country  directly  under  our  owa  Go> 
Ternment  in  reference  to  military  arrangements,  rerenue,  police,  criniDil 
justice,  and  civil  justice. 

The  details  concerning  the  military  arrangements  relate  to  the  nunberasd 
dbtribution  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Deccan. 

With  respect  to  the  revenue,  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  fV 
to  preserve  unimpaired  the  established  practice ;  and  although  more  cbisgei 
were  introduced  than  he  intended,  that  principle  has  been  followed  to  s  con- 
siderable extent.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  accordingly,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Mihnttt 
system,  previous  to  an  account  of  that  which  has  superseded  itt  We  snbjon 
his  account  of  the  village  government. 

**  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  the  native  government  in  tbeBeectfi 
the  first  and  most  important  feature  is  the  division  into  villages  or  towD8hi(* 
These  communities  contain  in  miniature  all  the  materials  of  a  state  widia 
themselves,  and  arc  almost  sufficient  to  protect  their  members  if  all  otlKr 
governments  were  withdrawn.  Though  probably  not  compatible  with  s  rflj 
gc>od  form  of  government,  they  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  imperfediotf 
of  a  bad  one ;  they  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  its  n^ligenoe  and  weakoess,  and 
even  present  some  barrier  against  its  tyranny  and  rapaci^. 

'*  Each  village  has  a  portion  of  ground  attached  to  it,  which  is  committed  to 

the  management  of  the  inhabitants.    The  boundaries  are  carefully  marked 

and  jealously  guarded.    They  are  divided  into  fields,  the  limits  of  whiditf* 

as  exacUy  known ;  each  field  has  a  name,  and  is  kept  distinct  even  when  the 

cultivation  of  it  has  long  been  abandoned.    The  villagers  are  ahnost  entirely 

cultivators  of  the  grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the  few  traders  and  artiflBf 

that  are  required  to  supply  their  wants.    The  head  of  each  village  is  the  FotaOi 

who  has  under  htm  an  assistant  called  a  Chougula,  and  a  clerk  called  a  Kool- 

kumee.    There  are  besides  twelve  village  officers,  well  known  by  the  oameof 

Barra  Ballootee.    These  are  the  astrologer,  the  priest,  the  carpenter,  iisibff, 

&c. ;  but  the  only  ones  who  are  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  goven- 

inent  are  the  Sowar  or  Potedar,  who  is  silversmith  and  assayer  of  money;  f^A 

the  Mhow,  who,  in  addition  to  various  other  important  duties,  acts  as  vitcb- 

man  to  the  village.    Each  of  these  classes  consist  of  one  or  more  indiridoal^ 

according  as  their  original  families  have  branched  out.    The  Mbows  are 

seldom  fewer  than  four  or  five;  and  there  are  besideBy  where  these  tribes  are 

numerous,  very  frequently  several  Bheds  orRamooaees  employed  also  as  watch- 

inen,  but  performing  none  of  the  other  duties  of  the  Mhow." 

'   With  a  few  exceptions,  all  die  villagers  are  cultivators,  who  (as  there  «* 

few  labourers)  are  dittinguishad  by  their  tennrerinto  two  dasaes.  Miuuuf^i 

or 
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or  landed  proprietorsy  and  Ooprees,  or  formers.  On  the  nilgect  of  ttaures  in 
this  part  of  India,  Mr.  Elphinstone  cc^Iected  all  the  information  he  could  obtain 
from  various  public  officers  of  great  ability  who  were  conversant  therewith. 
*'  The  result  of  those  reports  and  of  my  own  inquiries,"  says  Mr.  £.,  "  is,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Ryots  are  the  proprietors  of  their  estates,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  land-tax  to  Government ;  that  their  property  is  hereditary 
and  saleable,  and  they  are  never  dispossessed  while  they  pay  their  tax,  and  even 
then  they  have,  for  a  long  period  (at  least  thirty  years),  the  right  of  reclaiming 
their  estate  on  paying  the  dues  of  Government.  Their  land-tax  is  fixed;  but 
the  late  Mahratta  Government  loaded  it  with  other  impositions,  which  reduced 
that  advantage. to  a  mere  name.  So  far  however  was  this  from  destroying  the 
value  of  their  estates,  that  although  the  Government  took  advantage  of  their 
attachment  to  make  them  pay  considerably  more  than  an  Oopree,  and  though 
all  the  Meerassadars  were  in  ordinary  cases  obliged  to  make  up  for  failures  in 
thc^Miyment  of  each  of  their  body,  yet  their  lands  were  saleable,  and  generally 
at  ten  years*  purchase.  This  fact  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  even  with  all  the 
exactions  of  the  late  Mahratta  Government,  the  share  of  the  Ryot  must  have 
amoimted  to  more  than  half  the  produce  of  the  land;  but  experience  shows 
that  men  will  keep  their  estates,  even  after  becoming  a  losing  concern,  until 
they  are  obliged  to  part  with  them  from  absolute  want,  or  until  oppression 
has  lasted  so  long  that  the  advantages  of  proprietorship  in  better  times  have 
been  forgotten.  The  Meerassadars  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the 
Ooprees  all  over  the  Mahratta  conntry.  In  tlie  Camatic  I  am  inform^  by 
Mr.  Chaplin  that  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  Besides  Meerassadars  they  are  called 
Thulkurree  about  Poena. 

**  An  opinion  prevails  throughout  the  Mahratta  country,  that  under  the  old 
Hindoo  government  all  the  land  was  held  by  Meerassees,  and  that  the  Ooprees 
were  introduced  as  the  old  proprietors  sunk  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Maho- 
medans.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
fields  now  cultivated  by  Ooprees  are  recorded  in  the  village  books  as  belonging 
to  absent  proprietors,  and  afibrds,  when  combined  mih  circumstances  observed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  with  the  light  land-tax  authorized  by 
Menu,  a  strong  presumption  that  the  revenue  system  under  the  Hindoos  (if 
they  bad  an  uniform  system)  was  founded  on  private  property  in  the  soil. 
.  **  All  the  land  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Meerassees  belongs  to.  Govern- 
ment, or  those  to  whom  the  Government  has  assigned  it.  The  property  of 
the  Zemindars  in  the  soil  has  not  been  introduced,  or  even  beard  of,  in  the 
-Mahratta  country." 

An  indefinite  number  of  villages  composed  a  turruf,  several  of  which  made 
a  pergunnah,  under  a  Baismook  or  Zemindar,  who  corresponds  with  the 
Potail  of  a  village.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Baupandee  (who  answers  to  the 
Koolknmee)  and  a  Daischangulla.  It  is  universally  believed  in  the  Mahratta 
country  that  these  were  all  officers  appointed  by  some  former  government ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  they  were  the  revenue  officers  of  the  Hindoo  Government, 
and  being  hereditary,  possessed  too  much  knowledge  and  influence  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  Mahomedans.  These  officers  still  hold  the  lands  and  fees 
originally  assigned  them  as  wages,  and  are  still  considered  as  servants  of  the 
Government,  though  the  duty  they  perform  is  trifling.  The  Daismook's  profits 
are  very  great,— about  five  per  cent,  on  the  land  as  well  as  on  the  revenue,  and 
one*twentieth  of  the  collection,  besides  claims  upon  the  artisans,  &c.  All 
tkese  fern  are  levied  by  the  owners  distinct  from  the  Government  revenue. 
JMtmooks  and  Daiapeiulees,  as  well  as  Potaila  and  Koolkumees,  sell  ^|^ 

own 
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own  land  and  fees,  bat  ndther  pretends  to  anj  property  in  tlie  rest  of  tlii 
lends.  It  is  thought  that  they  caimot  sell  their  offices  (though  Potnis  sad 
Koolkumees  can),  and  it  is  even  doubtftd  if  they  can  sell  their  fees,  thoagk 
they  may  pewn  them. 

Foimerly,  a  number  of  pergnnnahs  composed  a  drear,  bat  this  dtfinon  ii 
now  disused;  and  that  into  pergunnahs  and  tumifii  is  not  always  the  reil 
ferenae  division :  to  explain  this  would  require  an  investigation  of  the  eon* 
plicated  system  of  the  Mahrattas,  which  is  now,  as  far  as  possihlc^  kid 
aside. 

The  Mahratta  officers  of  revenue  were  the  chiefs  of  a  divisioD,  called 
M amlutdar  in  a  large  district,  and  Camavisdar  in  a  small  one.  Under  tbos 
were  Turrufdars  or  Karkoons,  and  Sbaikdars,  who  had  charge,  the  former 
of  a  large,  the  latter  of  a  small  number  of  villages.  The  government  naned 
the  Mamlutdar,  who  appointed  the  inferior  agents.  In  some  provinces,  la 
officer,  callecl  Sirsoobadar,  intervened  between  the  Mamlutdar  and  the  Go* 
vemment. 

'  The  Mamlutdar  raised  the  revenue  of  his  district  in  the  following  msBBcr, 
At  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Potail,  «Im> 
proceeded  to  his  village,  to  encourage  the  ryots  to  cultivate,  promisiiig  then 
takanvee  (advances  from  the  Mamlutdar),  &c.  When  the  harvest  was  resdf 
to  be  cut,  the  Mamlutdar  moved  out  into  his  district  attended  by  the  Potaili 
and  Koolkumees,  with  their  papers  containing  particulars  of  the  surveys,  raM 
and  assessments  heretofore  paid,  the  accoracy  of  which  the  Mamlauhr  ii 
enabled  to  judge  by  the  knowledge  possessed  by  his  Shaifcdar ;  and  he  foithvilk 
proceeds  to  settle  the  revenue  of  the  ensuing  season  on  a  conaideratioa  of  ikt 
amount  paid  in  former  years,  combined  with  a  r^rd  to  the  actual  stale  of 
tilings.  The  Potail  had  generally  settled  with  the  ryots  the  share  each  of  then 
had  to  bear  before  this ;  and  if  any  thing  occurred  to  derange  his  settiemest^ 
he  returned  to  his  village  to  re-consult  his  ryots.  If  thePotadl  rejected  tiie 
Mamhitdar's  ofler,  and  no  means  of  adjustment  were  found,  the  Mamlatdtf 
would  offiv  to  recur  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  origitfal  principle  in  all 
settlements,  namely,  for  the  Government  to  take  half,  and  lewve  half  to  the 
cultivator. 

When  the  time  of  payment  arrived,  the  Mfaow  summoned  the  ryots,  ^ 

paid  their  rent  to  the  Potail,  for  which  a  receipt  was  given  by  the  Koolkarnefe 

The  Potail  sent  the  money,  when  collected,  to  the  Datsmook  by  the  Mbov^ 

and  received  a  receipt  from  the  Mamlutdar,    If  a  ryot  refiised  or  was  oaaUa 

to  pay  his  revenue,  the  Sebundy  sent  by  the  Shaikdar  to  assaat  the  PolA 

pressed  him  for  it,  confined  him  in  the  village  chokey,  exposed  bio  to  tlie 

sun,  put  a  heavy  stone  upon  his  head,  and  prevented  his  eating  and  driokiiv 

nntil  he  paid.    If  this  did  not  sueceed,  he  was  carried  .So  die  ybm^sst^t 

thrown  into  prison  or  put  in  vons,  and  his  cattle  were  sold.    This  figonai 

treatment  was  seldom  necessary  to  raise  the  regular  revemie ;  it  was  atf« 

frequently  employed  in  exacting  extraordinaiy  taxes,  and  under  the  ftfMf 

system  it  was  frequent  and  severe.    This  system  was  thaseoadoflted>^Tht 

office  of  Mamlutdar,  instead  of  being  conferred  as  a  fovoor  on  a  person  iof  ef* 

perience  and  probity,  was  put  up  to  auction  amongst  the  Peisfawa's  atteadafli^ 

for  a  year,  and  was  then  frequently  transf^erred  to  a  higber  bidder.   1^ 

Mamlutdar  thus  appointed,  let  his  district  at  an  enhanced  ^rate  to  vnka» 

fhrmers,  who  repeated  the  operation  till  it  reached  thePotails,  who^  if  ^ 

farmed  their  own  villages,  became  absolute  master  of  every  one  in  k.   tf  ^ 

PoiBil  refused  to  farm  the  village  at  the  rate  propoeedy  Ihe^ase  was  pcrii^ 

vorse 
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wone^  as  the  Mdmlotdar's  own  officers  undertook  to  lefry.tlie  mhh  detarmiiied 
on  with  less  mercj^  than  the  Potul.  In  either  case,  the  actual  state  of  the 
culti?ation  was  entirely  disregarded :  a  man's  means  of  pigrment,  not  the  land 
he  occupied^  formed  the  rule  of  assessment.  Every  pretext  for  fine  and 
ferfeiture,  every  means  of  rigour  were  employed^  to  squeese  the  utmost  out 
of  the  people  before  the  day  when  the  Mamlutdar  gave  up  his  charge. 

The  leading  principles  of  the  present  revenue  system,  adopted  since  our  ae» 
quiaitlon  of  the  country,  are  to  abolish  farmings  but  otherwise  to  maintain  the 
native  system ;  to  levy  the  revenue  according  to  the  actual  cultivation ;  to 
make  the  assessments  light;  to  impose  no  new  taxes,  and  to  do  none  away 
.unless  odious  and  unjust;  and  above  all  to  make  no  innovations,  except  such 
as  were  unavoidable.  Thus,  instead  of  Mamlntdars,  with  very  unequal  extent 
of  territory  and  power,  the  country  was  placed  under  five  principal  officers* 
The  revenue  was  simplified ;  the  assessments  were  lighter  usd  better  defined  | 
the  authorities  of  the  Mamlutdars  (placed  over  compact  districts)  were  limited, 
and  the  system  of  fixed  pay  and  no  perquisites  was  introduced.  The  duties  of 
the  Mamlutdar  are  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  manage 
the  police,  and  receive  civil  and  criminal  complaints,  referring  the  former 
to  punchayets,  and  sending  up  the  latter  to  the  collector.  The  Mahretta 
practice  is  the  foundation  of  the  systems  of  all  the  collectors :  the  basis  iof 
the  assessment  was  the  amount  paid  by  the  village  in  times  when  the  people 
considered  themselves  to  have  been  well  governed,  with  deductions  for  diminu« 
tion  of  cuhivatioB,  or  on  specific  grounds.  The  amount  to  be  paid  is  par* 
titioned  among  the  ryots,  by  the  village  officers,  and  if  all  are  satiafied^ 
pottahs  are  given  and  the  settlement  is  made.  All  the  collectors  kept  up  the 
principle  of  the  ryotwar  settlement 

The  system  of  criminal  justice  has  been  materially  altered :  under  the  Mah^ 
rattas  the  administration  was  vested  in  the  revenue  officers,  their  powers 
varying  with  their  rank.  The  right  of  infficting  punishment  was,  however, 
extremely  undefined:  one  potail  would  flog,  fine  and  put  in  the  stocks  for 
nany  weeks,  and  another  would  not  venture  to  imprison.  There  was  no 
prescribed  form  of  trial :  a  principal  rebel  or  a  head  of  banditti  would  beexet 
cuted  at  once,  on  the  ground  of  notoriety ;  any  Bheel  caught  in  a  part  where 
the  Bheels  were  plundering  the  road,  would  be  banged  immediately.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  chief  authority  would  order  some  of  the  people  about  him 
to  inquire  into  the  affiur.  The  prisoner  was  interrc^ted,  and  if  suspicions 
were  strong,  he  was  flogged  to  make  him  confess.  Witnesses  were  examined* 
aad  a  summary  of  their  evidence  and  the  statement  of  the  accused  were  taken 
down  in  writing.  In  crimes  against  the  state,  the  prince  made  or  directed 
each  inquiries  as  he  thought  proper,  and  gave  such  orders  as  the  case  seemed 
to  require,  Torture  was  employed  to  compel  confession  and  disclosure  of 
aeoomplices.  Law  was  seldom  thought  of  in  these  trials,  except  in  cases  con* 
nected  with  religion,  where  Shastrees  were  sometimes  consulted:  the  only 
role  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  magistrate's  notion 
of  expediency.  The  Hindoo  law  was  quite  disused.  Punishments  were  crud 
and  arbitrary :  upon  the  whole,  the  criminal  system  of  the  Mahrattas  was  in 
the  last  state  of  disorder  and  corruption. 

It  might  be  expected  fi'om  such  a  system  of  criminal  justice,  and  from  the 
impunity  with  which  crimes  might  be  committed,  by  means  of  bribery,  that 
the  country  was  a  scene  of  violence  and  anarchy.  **  No  picture,'*  says  Mr* 
Eiphinstone,  ''could  be  further  from  truth.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  ascern 
tain  the  caoses  that  counteracted  the  corruption  and  relaxation  of  thq  police, 

and 
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aad  wfaioh  kapt  Mm  country  io  •  lUta  fuperior  to  our  oldeat  poflMaskms 
•midst  all  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  a  native  OoTemmen^  The  principal 
canses  to  which  the  disorders  in  Bengal  have  been  attributed,  are  the  over 
populatton,  and  the  consequent  degradation  and  pusillanioiity  of  thepeofde; 
the  general  revolutions  of  property,  in  consequence  of  our  revcMte  arrange 
menta,  which  drove  the  upper  classes  to  disaflbction  and  the  lower  to  despera* 
tion ;  the  want  of  employment  to  the  numerous  classes,  whether  military  or 
odierwtse,  who  were  maintained  by  the  native  Government ;  the  abolition  of 
the  ancient  system  of  police,  in  which  besides  the  usual  bad  effects  of  ageoerai 
change  were  included  the  removal  of  responsibility  from  the  Zemindars ;  the 
loss  of  their  natural  influence,  as  an  instrument  of  police;  the  loss  of  the 
services  of  the  village  watchmen,  the  loss  of  a  hold  over  that  class  which  b 
naturally  disposed  to  plunder,  and  in  some  cases  the  necessity  to  which  incB- 
viduals  of  it  were  driven  to  turn  robbers,  from  the  resumption  of  their 
allowances;  the  separation  of  the  revenue,  magisterial,  judicial,  and  military 
powers,  by  which  all  were  weakened ;  the  further  weakness  of  each  from  the 
checks  imposed  on  it ;  the  deUys  of  trials,  the  difficulties  of  conviction,  tlie 
inadequacy  of  punishment,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prosecuting  and 
giving  evidence ;  the  restraints  imposed  by  our  maxims  on*  the  assumption  of 
power  by  individuals,  which,  combined  with  the  dread  of  the  Adawlut,  dis- 
couraged all  from  exertion  in  support  of  the  police ;  the  want  <^  an  upper 
dass  among  the  natives,  which  could  take  the  lead  on  such  occasions;  and  to 
conclude,  the  small  number  of  European  magistrates  who  supply  the  place  of 
the  class  last  mentioned,  their  want  of  connexion  and  communication  with  the 
natives,  and  of  knowledge  of  thdr  language  and  character. 

f*  The  Mahratta  country  presents  in  many  respects  a  complete  contiast  to 
the  above  picture.  The  people  are  few  compared  to  the  quantity  of  arable  land ; 
diey  are  hardy,  warlike,  and  always  armed  till  of  late  years :  the  situation  of 
the  lower  orders  was  veiy  comfortable,  and  that  of  the  upper  prosperous. 
There  was  abundance  of  employment  in  the  domestic  establishments  and 
foreign  conquests  of  the  nation.  The  ancient  system  of  police  was  maintained, 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  were  united  in  the  same  hands,  and  their  v%oor 
was  not  checked  by  any  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  any 
scruples  on  thar  own.  In  cases  that  threatened  the  peace  of  society,  appi«> 
hension  was  sudden  and  arbitrary,  trial  summer}',  and  punishment  prompt  and 
severe.  The  innocent  might  sometimes  suffer,  but  the  guilty  could  scaredy 
ever  escape.  As  the  magistrates  were  natives,  they  readily  understood  the 
real  state  of  a  case  submitted  to  them,  and  were  little  retarded  by  scruples  of 
conscience,  so  that  prosecutors  and  witnesses  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  thes 
tax  system,  men  knew,  that  if  they  were  right  in  substance  they  would  not 
be  questioned  about  the  form ;  and  perhaps  they  likewise  knew,  that  if  they 
did  not  protect  themselves,  they  could  not  always  expect  protection  from  the 
Biagistrate,  whose  business  was  rather  to  keep  down  great  disorder  than  to 
afford  assistance  in  cases  that  might  be  settled  without  his  aid.  The  Mamlut- 
dars  were  themselves  considerable  persons,  and  there  were  men  of  property 
and  consideration  in  every  neighbourhood ;  Enamdars,  Jagheerdars,  or  old 
Zemindars.  These  men  associated  with  the  ranks  above  and  below  them,  and 
kept  up  the  chain  of  society  to  the  prince ;  by  this  means  the  higher  orders 
were  kept  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  lower,  and  as  there  was  scarcdy 
any  man  without  a  patron,  men  might  be  exposed  to  oppression,  but  could 
scarcely  suffer  from  neglect." 

Our  present  system  of  criminal  justice  differs  greatly  from  the  Mahratta 

practice. 
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practice.  The  power  of  punishing  is  taken  entirely  from  the  Potail,  and  the 
Mamlutdar  can  only  fine  two  rupee^r  and  confine  for  twenty-four  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  our  practice,  a  prisoner  is  formally  and  publicly  brought  to  trial. 
fie  ia  asked  whether  he  is  guilty ;  if  he  admiu  it,  puns  are  taken  to  aacerlaiii 
if  his  confession  be  volnntary;  if  he  denies  it,  witnesses  are  called  without 
further  inquiry,  and  are  examined  in  the  presence  of  thiB  prisoner,  who  may 
eross-examine  them,  and  call  witnesses  in  his  own  defence*  If  there  is  any 
doubt,  the  prisoner  is  acquitted ;  if  he  is  clearly  guilty,  the  Shastree  is  called 
on  to  declare  the  Hindoo  law.  It  often  happens  that  the  law  is  unreasonable : 
if  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  severity,  it  is  modified ;  when  on  the  side  of 
lenity,  it  is  acquiesced  in.  In  Candeish,  a  regular  jury  is  generally  assembled, 
who  question  the  witnesses  and  pronounce  on  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  thinks  that  our  system  is  better  calculated  for  protecting 
the  innocent  from  punishment,  and  the  guilty  from  midue  severity,  than  for 
securing  the  community  by  deterring  from  crimes ;  and  he  adds  that  our  im- 
prisonment is  so  carefully  divested  of  all  circumstances  of  terror,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it,  except  the  fetters,  likely  to  make  the  least  impression  on  a 
native.  **  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  imprisonment  ordered  by  our  officers  is 
lar  from  being  looked  on  with  dread;  and  the  natives  think  that,  with  the 
regular  subsistence  and  comfortable  blankets  they  get  in  gaol,  they  are  better 
off  than  they  would  be  in  their  own  villages." 

The  eivU  administration  is  treated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  at  great  length ;  wie 
think  it  better,  therefore,  to  reserve  this  and  the  remaining  topics  till  next 
ineiitb.  ^ 


FROM   THE    CHINESE. 

TO   THE  GlIRYSANTHXMUM.* 

Fair  flower !  for  whose  beauties  kind  nature  united 
Her  deep  purple  shade,  and  her  bright  tints  of  snow ; 

In  her  gold  she  then  deck*d  thee,  and  lastly  invited 
Her  csmation  along  the  soft  surfam  to  glow. 

By  what  hand  wert  thou  flung  from  Elysium  to  earth  ? 

And  as  thus  through  the  lattice,   sweet  flower,'  thou  art  peeping, 
Must  thou  waste  all  thy  bloom  for  a  lone  maiden's  mirth, 

Whilst  the  sage  that  should  court  all  thy  beauties  is  sleeping  ? 

What  a  calm  is  around— 'tis  the  stillness  of  heaven  $ 

All  liberty's  soul  seems  to  swell  In  my  breast, 
And  J  feel  as  if  now  to  my  spirit  'twere  given, 

To  fly  to  some  holier  region  of  rest. 

Few-Uew  are  the  hours  from  the  world  I  can  steal. 
To  forget  all  its  cares  'mid  the  balm  of  tl^  breathing  | 

Oh,  give  me  on  earth  nought  to  see  or  to  feel, 
Hirough  the  long  endless  day,  but  thy  fragrance  and  wreathing. 

•  Prom  the  English  tnanbtlon  of  the '« YCkh-ksaou-le.'' 
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ON  THE  ERA  OF  THE  BUDDHAS.« 

Thx  Era  of  Buddha  is  a  subject  of  as  much  uncertainty  in  Tibet,  as  k  is 
in  India  and  Europe.  We  learn  from  Mr.  De  Kor6s,f  that  the  different  oftt- 
nions  pre? alent  in  Tibet  were  collected  in  die  sixteendi  century  by  Padma 
KarpOy  a  celebrated  Lama  of  Bhutan,  who  wrote  a  short  disquisition  on  the 
subject,  which  is  still  extant..  The  dates  then  advanced  were  twelve  in  number, 
to  which  the  author  of  the  tract  added  a  thirteendi:  the  four  first  of  diese^ 
according  to  Mr.  De  Koros,  were  those  usually  followed  by  writers  of  the 
seventh  century ;  but  the  tenth  is  at  present  the  date  advocated  at  JLassa.  The 
following  are  the  intervals  that  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Sakya  to  tlie 
year  18^,  i^reeably  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  above-named  authority :— - 

1 4245.  8 2369. 

2 9971.  9 2703. 

3 3958.  10 2660. 

4 3962.  11 2390. 

5 3123.  12 2707. 

6 2575.  13 2883. 

7 2476. 

According  to  the  average  of  the  first  four  numbers,  the  ezistenoe  oi  Bakja 
Sinha,  or  Buddha,  dates  2,959  years  before  Christianity ;  the  avenge  of  ^ 
last .  nine  is  820  years  before  our  era,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  dmt 
adopted  at  Lsssa,  or  A.  C.  835.  Neither  of  these  periods,  however,  cones* 
ponds  with  those  which  have  been  hitherto  received  from  odier  oriental  sourees. 
The  date  assigned  by  Padma-Karpo  himself,  which  places  Buddha  1,058  yesis 
before  the  Christian  era,  is  nearer  that  which  rests  upon  Chinese  authorities, 
and  which  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  refers  to  an  Elder  Buddha,  one  who 
is  called  in  the  Tibetan  translation  of  the  Amera  Cotha^  according  to  Mr.Oe 
Koros,  Buddha  Gan  tang  Khas-pa,  or  Buddha,  an  old  and  wise  man. 

The  dates  of  this  Buddha's  existence,  as  reported  or  estimated  by  varions 
writers,  are  thus  collected : 

Abulfazl,   A.C.1866 

Couplet,  from  Chinese  historians, 1036 

De  Ouignes,  ditto,  1027 

Oiorgi,  959 

BaUly,    1031 

Sir  Wm.  Jones, 1027 

Bentley,  on  one  occasion,  1081 

The  same,  on  another,    1004 

Of  these,  Giorg^  ^ves  the  period  of  his  death,  and  is  therefore  not  so  irrecon- 
cilable as  he  at  first  appears  to  be  with  the  other  authorities.  The  author  of 
the  hbtory  of  Cashmir,  Kalhana  Pundit,  nearly  agrees  with  Abulfazl,  placing 
Buddha  1,332  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Klaproth,  in  his  life  of  Buddha,  states  the  followmg  dates  upon  the 
thorities  specified : 
Jaehrig,  from  a  Mongol  chronology,  as  published  by  Pallas,  ...  A.C.  991 


•  AM4g«dftomad]MnUtknoiithtlMigua0*ndUtflntunor  Tlbat,  *c  in  Um  Qantniy  Ortatal 
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JafMUiese  EncycIoiMedla  (birtfa  of  Buddha), A.C.  1029 

Bittoy  his  death,  960 

Ma-touan  Lin,  a  Chinese  historian  of  the  twelfth  century, 1037 

Beiiawi, 1022 

Kkproth  himself  concurs  with  Sir  Wm.  Jones  in  giving  the  preference  to  the 
year  before  Christ  1027»  not  only  as  resting  upon  the  b^  Chinese  authorities, 
but  because  it  corresponds  with  the  chronology  of  the  successors  of  Buddha, 
as  preserved  in  the  books  of  the  Chinese-^^s  shewn  by  M.  Remusat  in  the 
Journal  des  Sflvans  for  1821^-M.  Remusat  himself  places  the  death  of  Buddha 
970  years  before  Christ. 

Besides  these  dates,  whidi  for  the  greater  part  agree  as  nearly  as  could  be 
irell  ezpeoted(and  which  certainly  point  to  the  existence  of  a  Buddha  between  ' 
ten  and  twelve  centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era),  there  is  an  equally 
extensive  and  consistent  series,  which  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a 
similar  personage— a  Buddha,  or  revival  of  that  legisktor,  in  a  more  recent 
period — thus  placed : 

By  the  Burmese, ;••••• A.C.  546 

the  Siamese,  ••• 544 

the  Cingalese,   619 

theP^uers,  638 

and  the  Chinese  writer  cited  by  Klaprotb  gives  as  a  second  date  688 

To  these  may  be  added,  information  given  by  Dbermadhar  Brahmachari, 
who  has  lately  been  introduced  to  public  noUce  as  the  Raj  Guru  of  Asam,  and 
who  is  well  versed  in  Bauddha  literature.  According  to  him,  the  Nirvan  of 
Sakyamani  took  place  in  the  dghteenth  year  of  Ajatasatru,  and  196  before 
Chandragupta  or  Sandrocoptos,  the  cotemporary  of  Alexander ;  consequently 
•the  death  of  the  Bauddha  legislator  occurred  dx>ut  580  years  before  the 
Christian  era* 

The  near  concurrence  of  these  dates,  and  the  extent  of  country  through 
.which  they  prevail,   scarcely  permit  us  to  look  upon  them  as  altogether 
fanciful ;  and  the  dissemination  of  the  Bauddha  religion,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  imperfect  information  yet  collected,  harmonizes  better  with  the  latter  than 
the  former  period :  at  the  same  time  the  former  series  is  equally  consistent, 
and  is  so  far  equally  entitled  to  credit.    There  is  no  way  of  reconciling  them 
but  by  supposing  that  they  relate  to  difierent  individualsw    The  Bauddhas 
.enumerate  more  than  one  Buddha:  according  to  the  Cingalese,  as  stated  by 
Capt.  Mahoney  and  Dr.  Davy,  there  have  been  four,  and  a  fifth  is  to  come ; 
^according  to  the  Henuuhandra  Coiha,  Sakya  Sinha,  the  Buddha  of  the  present 
era,  was  the  seventh :  there  is  nothing  therefore  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  the  dates,  current  chiefly  in  China  and  Tibet,  relate  to  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors, who  perhaps  confined  his  objections  to  the  destruction  of  animal 
life,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Vedas.    At  the  same  time  nothing  further 
is  known  of  any  such  prior  legislator ;  for  all  the  legends  gathered  by  Klaprotb, 
.Pallas,-  and  Remusat,  firom  the  Chinese,  Tibetan  and  Mongol  writers,  are 
referable  to  the  later  Buddha,  and  agree  precisely  with  the  traditions  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Eastern  archipelago.    They  relate  uniformly  to  the  Buddha 
named  Sakya  Sinha,  the  same  with  Gautama,  the  son  of  Sudhodana  and 
Maya,  a  man  of  the  military  caste,  and  prince  of  Magadha  or  South  Bdiar, 
the  Mo-ko*ti  of  the  Chinese,  and  Msgata-kokf  of  the  Japanese :  this  reformer 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  more  determined  character  than  his  predecessors ;  and, 
by  abolishing  the  distinction  of  caste,  he  attacked  the  Brahmanical  hierarchy  in 
their  strong  hold,  and  confirmed  their  overthrow  by  establishing  an  order  of  the 
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prietthood  open  to  peraoqs  of  every  dtediptioA.  It  wonid  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  Bauddhas  of  the  south  have  been  more  consistent  than  their  brethren 
of  the  north,  and  have  apptied  their  hiatory  and  chronology  to  the  anoe 
individual;  whilst  those  of  China  and  Tartary  refi^r  thdc  legends  to  ooe 
Buddha  and  their  dates  to  another :  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  admittfldj  we 
are  yet  scarcely  provided  with  materials  to  form  an  unquwtiooable  conduaioB^ 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  this  end,  that  the  literature  of  Tibet  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  Ava  on  the  other  be  further  investigated,  to  determine  witk 
satisfaction  the  date  of  Buddha,  and,  whidi  ia  more  important,  to  elncidafte 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Bauddha  faith« 

Mr.  De  Koros  has  slightly  touched  upon  this  subject,  and  Remosat  and 
Klaproth  have  both  attempted  partially  to  trace,  the  history  of  the  Bamldha 
religion.  They  have  added,  however,  little  to  what  has  been  effeeled  by 
former  inquirers,  particularly  by  G^rgi,  or  more  properly  Pennabeila  mad 
Desideri,  in  Tibet,  and  Koempfer  and  De  Ouignes  in  China  and  Japan ;  and 
the  original  authorities  must  be  had  recourse  to  before  the  investigation  can  be 
undertaken  with  any  confidence. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Bauddha  religion  originated  in  lucfia,  in 
Magadha  or  Behar.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  freqoent 
intercourse  with  the  surrounding  nations  was  mmntained,  having  for  its  object 
the  dissemination  of  the  Bauddha  doctrines:  the  immediate  cfaannela  to  the 
north  and  south  appear  to  have  been  Cashmir  and. Ceylon. 

In  the  Paraijka  Attakathay  a  celebrated  Bauddha  work  in  Pali,  compoaed 
in  Ceylon,  it  is  said,  about  ten  centuries  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  or  in  fSbtt 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  stated  that  four  chief  Sangayanas,  or 
missions,  took  place  after  that  event.  The  first,  six  months  afterwarda, 
to  Rajagrihl^  in  Behar,  now  in  ruins;  the  second,  100  years  after  the 
occurrence,  to  Visala,  or  Oujein ;  the  third  was  to  Patna,  or  Pataliputra,  HIA 
years  firom  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha  ;  and  236  from  the  same  date  a  miasion  on 
a  more  extended  scale  took  place,  and  amongst  other  countries  wm 
to  Cashmir  and  Ceylon. 

These  dates  may  not  be  very  accurate,  but  they  are  in  harmony 
accounts :  thus  we  find  the  year  !250  before  Christ  assigned  by  M.  JoinviUe  as 
the  date  at  which  Bauddhism  penetrated  into  Ceylon.  From  that  iriand,  the 
people  of  Laos  assert  that  they  received  it,  in  the  tiitrd  or  fourth  centnry 
before  the  Christian  era;  and  they  maintain  that  the  Siamese  acquired  the  art 
of  writing  from  them,  as  well  as  the  language  of  their,  holy  books.  According 
to  De  Guignes,  the  religion  of  Fo  was  introduced  into  China  in  the  taxXfMk 
year  after  Christ. 

From  these  traditions  it  seems  probable  enough  that  the  religion  of  Buddha 
was  transported  into.  Ceylon  about  the  middle  of  the  third  centiuy  before 
Christ,  and  that  it  shortly  afterwards  began  to  spread  across  the  Indian  ocean 
to  the  east.  In  Laos  and  Siam  it  took  early  root;  but  althou^  it  eontimied 
to  be  suffered  in  China,  it  did  not  make  much  way  there  before  the  aixdi 
century,  when  the  teacher  Dherma,  or  To-mo,  as  he  is  called  by  the  fJin*^*^^ 
fled  into  China  from  India :  the  annals  of  Japan  confirm  this  occurreooe^  which 
they  place  in  519,  and  add  that  the  religion  of  Fo  consequently  spread  tiirovfgh 
Corea  and  Japan.  The  Chinese  annals  notice  an  immense  influx  of  fore^ners, 
particularly  from  Ceylon,  about  A.D.  h^.  Mr.  Crawford  mentions  that 
mans  professing  a  new  faith  arrived  at  Bali  in  566,  and  Sir  Thos.  Raffies 
that  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  are  remarkable  in  the  annahi  of  the 
for  the  surprising  emigration  of  priests  and  people,  bringing  wkh  them  their 
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idolB.  These  oecurrteeea  are  adverted  to  in  the  introductioii  to  the  Sanftcrit 
and  English  dictionary ;  and  it  is  there  advanced  that  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centories  form  probably  the  period  at  which  the  fiauddha  religion,  if  not 
persecuted^  was  much  depressed,  by  the  ascendancy  of  other  systems  in  the 
Peninsula. 

The  introduction  of  the  fiauddha  religion  into  Cashmir,  at  the  date  assigned 
to  it  by  the  authority  cited,  agrees  very  well  with  the  view  of  its  extension 
through  the  regions  of  Turkestan  and  Western  Tibet,  derived  by  M.  Remusat, 
in  his  Recherchei  iur  lei  Languei  Tartares,  from  Chinese  historians.  Accord- 
ing to  them  the  country  west  of  the  Lop  Lake,  extending  to  Bokhara,  and 
including  Khoten,  Yarkend,  Eashgher,  Bishbalik  and  Bokhara,  was  filled  with 
the  worshippers  of  Fo,  who,  with  the  Hindu  alphabetical  system,  emigrated 
into  Tartary  some  time  anterior  to  Christianity,  and  by  the  fourth  century 
after  it  formed  every  where  the  predominating  sect. 

With  respect  to  Tibet,  now  the  head«quarters  of  the  faith,  there 
seems  reason  to  conclude  that  it  followed  the  more  western  countries  in 
adopting  the  faith  and  literature  of  the  Buddhas :  the  Chinese  writers,  M. 
Remusat  observes,  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  up  to  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  the  natives  of  Tibet,  whom  they  call  Kiang  and  Thang-chang, 
or  founders  of  the  state,  known  in  Europe  as  Tangut,  had  no  letters  whatever, 
and  that,  even  to  the  end  of  the  sixth,  their  only  religion  consisted  in  assenv- 
bling  once  in  three  years  to  ofier  to  heaven  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  oxen.  la 
opposition  to  this,  however,  we  have  the  Chronicle  of  Tibet  by  the  missionary 
Pennabella,  published  by  Giorgi,  which  asserts  that  the  religion  of  Buddha 
was  introduced  by  Sam-ton-putra  into  Tibet  in  the  reign  of  Tzong-tzong 
Chambo,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  60 ;  and  that  some  of  the  most  important 
missions,  which  finally  established  the  national  belief,  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Tri«erong-teUi4zen  in  the  year  225,  M.  Remusat  endeavours  to  reconcile 
these  differences  by  supposing  that,  although  the  Bauddhas  might  have  made 
some  converts,  and  erected  some  temples,  in  the  western  parts  of  Tibet,  in 
the  first  century  of  Christianity,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  particularly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  districts,  remained  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  Mr.  De  Koros  comes  very  opportunely  to  our 
assistance,-  and  removes  every  difficulty  by  shewing  that  the  chronology  of  the 
chronicle  is  erroneous  by  seven  centuries.  A  Tibetan  annalist,  the  author  of 
th&'Gyel  rapt  sahe  mtlong,  who  wrote  about  five  centuries  ago,  states,  upon 
the  authority  of  a  Chinese  work  named  Zhoo^Hoo^au,  that  1,51 1  years  after 
Buddha,  Namri-Srong-tran,  the  King  of  Tibet,  was  contemporary  with  Tliang 
Emperor  of  China,  and  that  Srong-tran  Gambo,  the  son  of  the  Tibetan  prince, 
was  contemporary  with  Taitson,  the  son  of  Thang,  Srong-tran  Oambo,  it  is 
universally  admitted,  introduced  the  religion  of  Buddha  into  Tibet.  He  was 
mairied  to  the  princesses  of  China  and  Nepal,  who  were  both  educated  in  the 
fittth  of  Buddha.  His  minister,  Sem-bo-ta  (or  a  good  or  excellent  Tibetan), 
was  of  the  same  persuasion,  and  the  influence  of  these  persons  invited  and 
eaeouraged  Bauddha  missionaries  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  made 
it  the  national  religion.  Supposing  the  date  of  Buddha  to  have  been  as 
usually  reckoned  in  China,  or  1,027  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  Namri 
Stong-tran  reigned  about  539.  His  son  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  reign, 
having  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  must  have  patronized  Bauddbbm, 
th^efore,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 
This  is  coi^rmed  by  the  dates  of  the  Chinese  Emperors.    Thang,  according  to 
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Du  Halde,  founded  a  new  dynasty  about  the  end  of  die  eixth  eentary ;  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Tu-tsong,  who  began  his  rdgn,  according  to  Remusat,  in 
696,  to  De  Guignes  in  649,  and  to  Bforrison  in  631 :  these  dates,  therefore, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  error  of  Oiorgi's  chronology,  and  establidi  the  berenth 
century  for  the  period  at  which  the  religion  of  Buddha  was  first  domesticated 
m  Tibet. 


ON  POTAILS. 

( JVvm  a  CormpondenL ) 

Thb  head  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  Central  India,— in  the  Deckhai^  sod 
in  Mysore,  are  denominated  Potaiis,  The  term  is  now  used  to  desigoate  the 
head  inhaUtant  of  every  village,  whatever  may  be  the  caste  of  the  rendeat 
Inhabitants  or  thdr  head.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Monro ; 
and,  under  his  influence  and  authority,  as  commissioner  for  the  reviskm  of 
the  judicial  system  at  Madras,  the  head  inhabitants,  by  whatever  desjgnafioa 
known,  were  appointed  villsge  judges,  village  magistrates,  village  8uperi»> 
tendants  of  police,  and  were  to  be  also  collectors  of  the  revenue ;  or  where 
that  arrangement  could  not  be  adopted,  whoever  collected  the  village  revenoe 
was  to  be  the  village  judge  and  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  we^t  and  coa- 
sidecation  belonging  to  the  collector  might  be  united  to  the  office  of  judge  sad 
magistrate. 

In  page  179  of  the  history  of  the  Adawlut,  or  Judicial  System,  the  audior 
observes :  ''  It  is  the  nature  of  all  influence  to  extend  its  limits.  The  inioenee 
of  Potails  may  be  insignificant  at  the  first  creation  of  their  authority,  hot  the 
habits  of  command  will  imperceptibly  give  it  strength.  At  present  it  is  little; 
hut  nothing  ihould  bt  regarded  as  ummportant  which  towAes  the  eprimgt  9/ 
Government,** 

The  following  characters  of  heads  of  villages,  given  by  collectors  anterior  to 
the  project  formed  in  1816,  of  giving  them,  by  law,  such  powers  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  code  of  1816,  may  lead  many  to  concur  with  the  author  of  the 
work  alluded  to  above,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  influence  such  powers  will  pro- 
duce ;  and  others,  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Potails 
now  abuse  the  power  granted  to  them,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  whea 
they  enjoyed  power  on  a  less  extensive  scale. 

A  coUector  under  the  Madras  presidency  writes,  in  1867 :  **  Bvery  head 
of  a  village  who  had  a  dispute  with  a  neighbouring  one,  was  at  liberty,  on 
paying  a  small  sum,  to  march  with  his  adherents  against  him,  and  put  him  to 
death  if  he  fell  into  his  hands." 

**  There  is  hardly  a  Potail  who  cannot  muster  a  party  of  armed  peons  at  a 
few  hours'  notice,  for  there  are  few  villages  which  do  not  either  now  keep,  or 
which  have  not  of  late  years  kept,  an  establishment  of  these  men  to  protect 
them,  not  only  from  an  enemy,  but  at  times  from  the  servants  of  Government. 
The  possession  of  enam  land  (land  exempt  from  revenue),  attached  ta  the 
office  of  Potail,  gave  rise  to  endless  feuds.  One  man,  aided  by  a  party  of 
peons,  drove  out  his  relation  and  partner,  and  seized  the  whole  for  himself; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  be  continually  on  his  guard  against  his  rival,  who  often, 
after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  surprised  and  murdered  him,  and  took  forcftte 
possession  of  the  en^m." 

.    Another  collector  states,  in  1813,  that,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  Cor- 
nuros  (or  village  Ri^gistrars)  are  generally  Bramins,  '*  whose  superiority  of«r 
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the  PoUdlSy  both  in  regard  to  knowledge  and  infloence,  is  so  conspicuous,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  the  Cumum  on  his  way  to  the  cutcherry 
(collector's  office)  from  hb  village,  accompanied  by  the  Potail,  vdko  it  charged 
with  a  load  of  braupoU  and  other  articles  ofiraveUing  neceuariei,  the  property 
of  the  Bramin :  such  being  the  debased  condition  of  many  of  the  Potails,  their 
inaptitude  to  undertake  the  management,  and  to  fulfil  thdr  engagements  to 
Government,  without  the  aid  of  the  Cumum,  may  be  readily  imagined." 

Another  collector  writes,  in  1805 : — **  I  have  now  the  honour  to  forward 
the  report  promised  in  my  letter  of  the  28th  Sept.  last,  which  will  perhaps 
exhibit  as  melancholy  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  cultivating  class, 
and  of  the  oppression  exercised  over  them  by  the  Gramatars,*  or  heads  of 
villages,  as  ever  was  recorded.  The  villages  most  lightly  assessed  have  of 
course  suffered  most  by  these  cormorants ;  but  the  evil,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  been  general,  and  where  the  Ryot  has  not  been  able  to  meet  both  the 
regular  demand  of  the  Circar  and  the  illegal  one  of  the  Gramatar,  he  has 
either  been  obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  fraud,  or  to  abscond  with  the 
refuse  of  his  property  to  some  other  district." 

In  a  paper  written  by  Col.  Munro,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Afbirs  of 
the  East-India  Company  (page  745),  it  is  stated  that  districts  are  divided  into 
villages,  under  the  management  of  Potails,  or  head  farmers,  who  are  from 
long  habit  capable  of  making  the  settlement  of  their  respective  villages ;  and 
the  Ryots,  from  having  been  long  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  them,  readily 
^gree  to  what  they  (the  Potails)  &k  or  propose,  as  it  is  usually  what  they 
tbeinselves  know  to  be  the  proper  rent.  That  every  village  is  in  fact  a  small 
collectorate,  and  when  the  Potail  does  his  duty,  the  collector  has  only  to 
confirm  what  he  has  already  done.  That  there  is  perhaps  no  Cumum  who  ia 
any  one  year  ever  gives  a  perfectly  trae  statement  of  the  cultivation  of  his 
village.  That  when  the  ploughing  season  begins  the  Potail  ascertains  what 
land  each  Ryot  can  cultivate ;  that  he  permits  those  who  have  met  with  losses 
to  relinquish  a  part  of  th^  land,  which  he  distributes  to  others  who  may  be 
willing  to  take  it ;  and  to  such  as  require  none  he  continues  their  former  lands. 
That  the  Potails  and  Curaums  of  villages  are  the  persons  most  capable  of 
making  the  revenue  settlements  correctly :  but  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
because  they  are  cultivators  themselves,  and  have  always  friends  and  enemies 
among  the  Ryots.  That  the  Potails  and  Curaums,  when  they  know  that  the 
Aumildar,  or  native  collector,  diverts  part  of  the  public  revenue  to  his  own 
emolument,  always  follow  his  example,  and  thereby  augment  the  outstanding 
balance.  That  when  private  creditors  are  permitted  to  s«se  the  property  of 
the  Ryots  before  their  rents  are  paid,  it  is  always  to  be  inferred  that  they  have 
bribed  the  Aumildar;  and  when  the  Potails  are  allowed  to  assess  on  account  of 
general  bonds,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Aumildar  has  been  guilty  of 
peculation,  and  that  he  cannot  support  the  cultivators  lest  the  Potails  should 
inform  against  him.  That  their  own  enmities  are  the  most  common  source  of 
e>ver-assessment ;  for  one  Potail  often  exaggerates  the  produce  of  the  village 
of  another,  and  offers  more  for  it  than  it  is  really  worth,  with  the  intention  of 
aupplanting  his  rival,  and  making  the  Ryots  pay  the  loss.  That  the  Cumums* 
accounts  are  always  false ;  that  the  Ryot  is  privately  encouraged  by  the  Potails 
to  give  as  much  opposition  as  possible,  because  they  (the  Potaib),  in  their  tnra, 
all  intend  to  do  tiie  same,  in  the  hope  that  if  he  (the  Ryot)  can  obtain  a  re- 
doctiOn  of  hu  rent,  tl^y  m»7  bIbo,  under  the  same  pretences,  expect  the  same 
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indulgence.  That  in  villages  where  both  the  poorest  and  most  sobstantial 
Ryots  are  fbund»  the  assessment  is  for  the  most  part  unequal ;  and  is  always 
most  fisivourable  to  the  relations  of  the  Potail  and  to  such  other  Ryots  as  bold 
oat  most  stubbornly.  That  in  the  case  of  the  village  settlement  being  once 
fixed,  that  of  the  cultivators  is  greatly  £ualitated;  because  the  Potatls  and 
Cumumsy  knowing  that  a  certain  sum  must  be  levied,  give  every  assistance, 
except  perhaps  in  a  case  of  a  few  of  thdr  own  relations,  to  make  a  fair 
distribution  of  it.  In  page  75S»  Appendix  to  fifth  Report,  Mr.  Ravcmshaw  ob- 
serves that  the  lamentable  influence  of  the  heads  of  villages  over  the  lesser 
Ryots,  from  whom  they  hove  always  been  in  the  habit  of  extorting  considerable 
suras  above  the  Government  demand,  was  a  ruinota  evil  under  the  late 
Government,  and  that  the  continuance  of  it  in  this  has  certainly  contrtbotcd 
to  reduce  the  Ryots  to  their  present  state.  That  the  plan  of  making  a  dtstbut 
settlement  with  every  individual,  tends  more  than  any  thing  to  g^ve  the  lesser 
Ryots  a  confidence  in  those  who  govern  them,  independent  of  the  Curmuas 
and  heads  of  villages,  at  whose  mercy  they  -have  hitherto  lived.  That  by  it 
the  frauds  hitherto  practised  by  the  Curnums  will  be  in  a  great  degree  pre- 
vented. It  has  also  been  stated  officially  that  the  Potails  of  the  Ceded  Dis- 
Iricts  are  so  ignorant,  that  they  are  in  almost  all  cases  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  die  Curnums,  who,  in  those  provinces,  are  Bramins. 

It  is  provided  in  page  72»  India  Papers  of  1819,  that  Potails,  vrbere  thef 
cannot  read  or  vrrite,  may  mark  and  seal  their  decrees  as  judges,  and  may 
mark  their  awards  when  members  of  a  ^lage  punchayet :  it  is  also  |Hiovided 
that  the  person  who  collects  the  revenue  shall  be  the  village  judge.  Ike 
native  collector,  who,  under  this  rule,  may  fi«quently  be  other  than  the  head 
inhabitant,  is  liable  to  dismissal  for  misdeeds  and  neglect  of  duty  in  his  le- 
venue  office,  and  mnst  then  resign  his  judicial  offices :  so  if  dismissed  inm 
his  judicial  offices  for  gross  corruption  or  partiality,  or  gross  neglect  as  n  police 
6fiicer,  or  abuse  of  power  as  a  village  magistrate,  he  must  vacate  his  revenae 
office.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  duties  of  village  judge,  village  magistrate,  and 
sujperintendeat  of  village  police,  shall  be  annexed  to  the  office  of  the  person 
^  who  collects  the  revenue,'*  even  should  such  person  not  be  a  head  in- 
habitant, but  the  manager  on  the  part  of  a  native  holding  a  lease  or  grant  of 
the  village.— See  page  69  of  printed  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1819. 
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QUERIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  ike  AtitUie  Journal. 

Siai'Perbaps  you  will  oblige  me  by  aflbrding  a  corner  in  your  work  for  the 
following  questions,  which  some  of  your  readers  may  be  competent  to  answer : 

1.  Is  it  probable  that  any  particulars  of  Mr.  Moorcroft's  journeys  in  Tartacy 
will  be  given  to  the  public  ?  and  where  are  his  papers  ? 

S.  Are  we  likely  to  receive  any  account  of  Mr,  Crawfurd's  mission  to  Siam 
and  Cochin  Chinas  from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman,  as  intimated  in  Mr. 
Finlayson's  book  ? 

3.  Does  Mr.  Klaproth  intend  (and  when)  to  favour  the  world  with  a  Histoiy 
of  China,  a  prospectus  of  which  he  issued  several  years  ago,  and  for  which  be 
procured  subscribers*  names  in  England  ? 

Your's,  &c, 

E. 
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CHINESE  NOVELS. 

A  GREAT  part  of  the  literature  of  China  consists  of  novels  or  romances^ 
a  species  of  composition  which  is  peculiaiiy  valaable  to  foreigners  who 
desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  manners,  since  its  pictures  of  those 
manners  no  other  vehicle,  if  we  except  the  drama,  could  convey*  It  i9 
esteemed  a  condescension  beneath  the  dignity  of  hutory  to  exhibit  a  portrait 
of  domestic  character;  and  there  is  no  other  didactic  composition  calculate^ 
Co  transmit  its  traits.  The  novel  or  familiar  tale,  founded  upon  the  events  of 
private  life,  displays,  incidentally,  inartificially,  and  without  adulteration, 
facts  which  not  only  acquaint  us  with  national  manners,  but  with  the  various 
shades  and  hues  they  may  have  acquired  through  the  lapse  of  time,  or  by  the 
transfusion  of  imported  fashions,  according  to  the  period  in  which  the  works 
were  written. 

Several  specimens  of  the  Chinese  novel  have  appeared  of  late  years  in  the 
European  garb.  The  first  volume  of  the  Aiiatic  Journal  contains  a  Chinese 
tale,  translated  by  Mr,  Davis,  called  ^  San-yu-low ;  or,  the  Three  Dedicated 
Rooms.***  In  a  succeeding  volume  is  given  a  copious  review  of  a  novel  (un- 
published), translated  by  Mr.  Thoms,  entitled  "  the  Affectionate  Pair  ;**f  and 
more  recently  we  noticed  a  tale  in  verse,  translated  by  the  same  author, 
entitled  **  Hwa-tsSSen,  or  the  Flower's  Leaf.**:^  M.  Abel-Remusat  has  just 
made  us  acquainted  with  another  Chinese  novel,  already  known  by  name  to 
feiropean  scholars,  from  the  notices  of  the  Jesuits,  and  from  the  abstract 
given  of  it  in  the  appendix  to  Sir  George  Staunton*s  **  Narrative  of  the  Chinese 
Embassy  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouth  Tartars  ;**  it  is  entitled  '*  Yfih-keaou- 
le,"  or,  as  M.  Remusat  writes  it,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  his  nation, 
« lu-kiao-U.** 

Whilst  we  were  endeavonring  to  procure  a  copy  of  M.  Remusat's  transla- 
tion, which  it  is  surprising  should  be  so  searce  in  England,  a  version  of  tliat 
translation  into  English  fell  into  our  hands.  This  performance  is  obviously 
by  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  of  the  ortho- 
graphy and  pronunciation  of  Chinese  words.  All  the  proper  names  are  given 
according  to  the  French  pronunciation,  which  is  sometimes  misapprehended : 
thus  the  name  of  the  work,  which  is  printed  in  the  first  page  **  lu-kiao-li,**  is 
jn  the  running  title  throughout  the  volumes  printed  **  Ju-kiao-li.**  There 
occur  other  slight  hallucinations,  owing  to  the  defect  to  which  we  at  first 
alluded;  and  we  cannot  speak  of  the  translation,  in  other  respects,  in  very 
£ivouniblB  terms.  We  make  use  of  this  work,  therefore,  for  want  of  a 
better. 

M.  Remusat  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  a  dissertation  on  Chioese  novel% 
in  the.  fprm  of  a  preface.  He  observes,  antithetically,  that  whilst  all  other 
Asiatics,  influenced  by  a  taste  for  the  marvellous,  have  disfigured  their  tra- 
ditions, and  introduced  romance  into  history ;  the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary, 
are  historians  even  in  their  romances.  "  They  never  exhibit  to  us  princes 
jengs^ed  in  combat  with  genii,  all-powerful  talismans,  and  incessant  transforma- 
tions. The  persons  whom  they  introduce  are  men  and  women,  acting  qaturally 
within  the  circle  of  their  passions  and  their  interests.  Integrity  is  seen  in 
contact  with  intrigue,  and  honest  men  involved  in  the  snares  of  knavery.** 
In  this  point  of  view,  these  romances  fill  up,  he  remarks,  an  important  ch.asm. 

No 
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No  tr»Teller  can  pwnt  a  people  to  well  aa  thejr  can  paint  themaelveiL  ^  One- 
balf  of  society,  too,  and  by  no  means  that  portion  most  earily  known, 
trayellers  ba?e  scarcely  been  able  to  see  at  all.  Iiittle  can  be  really  known  of 
the  manners  and  way  of  thinking  of  a  nation  without  some  acqusdntanoe  with 
its  women.** 

One  of  the  defects  of  Chinese  novels,  the  minuteness  of  its  details,  may, 
therefore,  justly  be  enumerated  amongst  its  advantages  to  European  readers. 
M.  Remusat  compares  them,  in  this  respect,  to  the  novels  of  Richardaoo. 
A  Chinese  novelist  produces  his  effect  by  reiterated  strokes  of  the  pencil. 
His  characters  "  stand  before  you,  their  motives  of  action  are  exposed,  yon 
hear  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  learn  to  trace  even  their  minute  pecn- 
liarities  of  manners  and  conversation.'*  Another  advantage  accruing  to  the 
European  philosopher,  from  Chinese  novels,  arises  from  the  rank  of  the 
characters,  which  are  seldom  taken  from  high  stations,  where  the  modes  of 
life  are  more  artificial  and  less  characteristic  of  the  nation ;  but  are  generally 
persons  of  the  middling  or  intermediate  classes,  such  as  magistrates,  govemon 
of  towns,  judges,  counsellors  of  state,  and  private  men  of  letters.  The  hero 
of  a  celebrated  romance  is  a  rich  druggist,  who  raises  himself  to  authority  bj 
means  of  his  wealth.  '^  Some  of  these  works,**  says  M.  Remnaat,  **  more 
especially  merit  the  title  of  *  Historical  Romances,*  the  story  being  founded  on 
the  annals  of  a  reign  or  of  an  entire  dynasty.  In  these,  some  real  events  form 
the  text:  princes,  magistrates,  and  commanders,  who  have  really  existed,  are 
introduced  by  name,  and  made  to  act  according  to  their  recorded  character 
and  qualities,  mental  and  personal.  In  a  word  they  rank  with  certun  pro- 
ductions among  ourselves,  which  are  called  hitloncal^  because  their  authors 
would  not  confess  that  they  dealt  in  fiction.**  M.  Remusat  obaenres,  in 
another  place,—- 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  romances,  every  thing  is  contained  widiin  the 
bounds  of  the  possible  and  even  the  probable.  We  might  be  tempted  to  ngud  most  ef 
them  as  the  private  memoirs  of  some  particular  families,  compiled  by  an  accuCTte  and 
faithful  observer.  Visits  and  the  formalities  of  polished  statesmen ;  aasembUes,  and 
above  all,  the  convenations  which  render  them  agreeable ;  repasts  and  tibe  social  amuae- 
ments  which  prolong  them ;  walks  of  the  admirers  of  beautiful  nature ;  jouracys ;  the 
nancBUvres  of  law-suits ;  literary  examinations ;  and  in  the  sequel,  marriage,— fom 
their  most  frequent  episodes  and  ordinary  conclusions.  I  know  a  Chinese  rmnaiice 
which  preaents  a  complete  society  of  men  and  women,  who  represent  the  various 
relations  which  spring  out  of  civil  life,  and  who  are  beheld  successively  occupying  all 
the  situations  whidi  in  such  a  state  can  be  experienced.  The  translation  of  this  romanre 
would  render  every  other  work  upon  Chinese  opinions  and  halnts  superfluous ;  but  it  is 
unpleasant  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  a  great  number  of  passages  in  tiie  book  ooald  not 
be  tfanalaied  into  an  European  language. 

M.  Remusat  was  led  to  select  the  novel  of  '*  Yfih-keaou-le,**  or  *'  the  Two 
Female  Cousins  **  (a  copy  of  which  he  found  in  the  oriental  department  of  the 
BiUiotheque  Royale),  from  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  this  tale  by  two 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  He  found  in  it,  he  says,  "  a  fable  simple  and  well 
conceived,  an  easy  and  agreeable  development,  characters  skilfully  introdttced 
and  duly  sustained  to  the  end.*'  The  leading  feature  in  the  work,  namely, 
the  love  which  the  hero  openly  professes  towards  two  women,  who,  as  openly 
return  his  aflfection,  and  both  of  whom  he  eventually  marries,  however  refMilsm 
to  European  taste,  is  exactly  conformable  to  Chinese  manners,  and  ia  therefore 
no  defect  m  the  work.  This  is,  indeed,  m  M.  Remuaat  remarks,  to  be  traaa- 
ported  to  another  world ;  *'  we  mast  go  to  China  to  wttaesa  b^gaaEiy.juaCiftBd 
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by  Mritiment^  and  th«  most  exacting  of  panioni  accominodate  kietf  to  par- 
tidpatioii  and  arrangement,  witbom  loilng  its  foree  or  its  vivlidty/'  M.  Re* 
mutat  adds  the  following  playful  remarks  :-* 

A  man  Mntimetitally  loving  two  women  at  once,  ia  a  monster  only  to  be  found  in 
the  extremity  of  Asia.  In  the  West  two  simultaneous  paadons  cannot  be  endured ; 
even  when  successively  experienced,  tiieir  admission  into  a  romance  is  a  point  of  some 
difficulty.  WriUng  as  a  novelist,  rather  than  a  moralist  or  a  philosopher,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  dwell  upon  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  a  writer  may  derive  fivm  die 
Chinese  mode  of  thinking.  In  the  first  place  it  is  thereby  easy  to  make  every  one 
happy  at  the  end  of  the  tale^  without  baring  recoufM  to  the  hopdcss  deprasaioos,  and 
fatal. consumptions,  which  European  scribes  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to,  in  order 
to  dispose  of  a  supernumerary  heroinet  whom  our  fastidious  notions  will  allow  neither 
to  surmount  nor  survive  a  niisplaced  predilection.  The  Chinese  process  would  have 
spared  many  tears  to  the  Omnna  of  De  Stael,  and  to  the  Clementina  of  Richardson, 
and  have  saved  much  lively  regret  to  the  indecisive  Oswald,  and  possibly  also  to  the 
virtuous  Grandison  himself. 

The  learned  French  translator  has,  rooreoyer,  inserted  in  his  preface  some 
judicious  reflections  upon  the  poetry  which  is  interspersed  throughout  the 
novels  of  the  Chinese,  and  upon  the  monotony  of  its  Images  and  embeUiah* 
ments ;  he  has  also  treated  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style,  the  varieties  of 
names  and  titles,  the  modifications  of  Chinese  politeness,  the  character  of 
Chinese  metaphors,  and  other  topics,  which  initiate  the  reader  into  the  arcttia 
necessary  to  afford  a  relish  for  this  department  of  the  literature  of  China*  We 
hasten,  however,  to  the  tale. 

In  the  rdgn  designated- by  the  epithet  UnweruU  Honesty  {from  A  J).  1486  to 
1460)  there  lived  a  learned  magistrate,  whose  family  name  was  Pae ;  his  sur- 
name was  Heuen,  and  bis  name  of  honour  Tae-heuen.  For  political  reasona, 
be  had  withdrawn  from  court,  and  lived  at  Nan-king  in  retirement  and  learned 
ease :  his  only  gratifications  were  derived  from  wine  *  and  poetry.  He  had 
attained  his  fortieth  year  and  had  no  son,  which  was  a  great  affliction  to  him ; 
but  he  had  a  daughter  of  exquisite  beauty :  *'  her  eye-brows  resembled  the 
autumn  willow-leaf,  and  her  eyes  were  like  the  crystal  of  the  autumnal  foun- 
tains." The  qualities  of  her  mind  were  still  more  extraordinary ;  and  at  the 
age  of  fif^n,  **  she  might  have  ranked  with  the  first  literary  characters  of  the 
empire."  Hw&n-ytth  (that  was  the  lady*s  name)  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  very 
soon  excelled  in  it. 

A  revolution  having  taken  place  at  court,  by  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor, 
Pae  was  made  master  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  first  class,  and  recalled  to  the 
capital,  whither  he  proceeded  with  his  daughter.  He  there  formed  a  select 
circle  of  friends,  fond,  like  himself,  of  wine  and  poetry ;  "  and  they  amused 
themselves  in  expatiating  upon  the  beauties  of  willows  and  flowers." 

Upon  one  occasion,  whilst  he  was  musing  over  some  pots  of  the  Kd-sYh- 
keu^hwa  (Chiysanthemum  odaratum)  he  was  visited  by  G6  (his  brother-in-law), 
a  doctor  of  the  imperial  academy,  and  Sze  and  Yang,  two  imperial  inspectors- 
general.  Af^er  some  conversation,  the  four  friends  began  to  compose  verses  on 
the  flowers  before  them.  The  cups  had  gone  fireely  round,,  and  Pae  had  been 
compelled  to  take  so  large  a  share,  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  his  part  in  verse- 
maldng,  and  fell  asleep.  His  daughter,  hearing  of  this,  dexterously  supplied 
him,  by  means  of  a  servant,  with  some  verses  of  her  own,  which,  upon  com- 
parison 

•  0y  wbkh  it  must  not  bsmidsfstood  that  he  «ss  addicted  to  totanpcfaBce :  cups  at  wins  sis  tailM. 
duosdamonart ths  ChiBSssas  dbnooaBltsnts of,  aBd.provocativ«s  to,  posMcalsAuteas. 
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pvifloii  wkb  tfaoM  of  tbt  guests^  bore  mway  tlMpfllB.  ^m  boofotwd  wbo  tkt 
miihor  wdi,  and  all  wen  surprized  at  her  talentey  eapedally  Yang. 

Yang  had  a  son  (not  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  parts),  and  he  ffaeol»ed  to 
get  hira  marriedy  if  possible,  to  Pa^'s  paragon  of  a  daughter.  Whilst  he  waa 
perplexing  himself  how  to  e0bct  his  object  (for  Pae  was  somewhat  self-willed]^ 
an  astrologer,  named  Leaou-ta-ming,  introduced  himself,  by  virtue  of  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  a  fellow  minister ;  and  Yang  forthwith  communicated 
to  him  his  views  respecting  his  son,  and  prevailed  upon  the  astrologer  to  act 
the  go-between.'*  Leaoo  accordingly  waited  upon  Pae,  and  uttered  ao  many 
encomia  upon  young  Yang,  that  Pae  (though  suapidous  of  a  trick)  reaolvcd 
to  see  the  youth.  His  brother-in-law,  Gd,  to  whom  he  mentioned  the  oc- 
currence, agreed  to  invite  the  Yangs  to  an  entertainment  at  which  Pae 
was  to  be  present ;  and  old  Yang,  full  of  glee  at  the  apparent  success  of  his 
scheme,  hastens  with  his  son  to  the  scene  of  trial ;  taking  the  precaution  to 
advise  the  young  gentleman  (lest  he  should  expose  his  ignorance)  to  parry  any 
request  to  compose  verses  by  replying :  "  in  the  presence  of  my  father,  how 
should  I  presume  to  take  such  a  liberty  ?**  The  result  may  be  easily  oon- 
Jeetured ;  the  stupidity  of  the  son  was  apparent,  and  his  parrot-like  quotatkm 
of  the  fllH>ve  words  exposed  him  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 

Old  Yang,  however,  blinded  by  partiality,  thought  otherwise,  and  snbae- 
qaeoxly  asked  Pae*s  daughter  formally  in  marriage  for  his  son ;  he  received  a 
relitsal,  which  so  mortified  and  irritate  him  that  he  contrived  that  poor  Pae 
should  be  recommended  to  the  emperor  to  go  on  a  perilous  embassy  to  T^srlaiy. 

Pae  was  soon  aware  of  the  intrigue  to  which  he  was  to  attribute  this  AoMovr  ; 
he  set  out,  however,  upon  his  journey,  leaving  his  daughter  under  the  pro 
taction  of  her  uncle  Od,  who  soon  after  took  her  away  from  the  capital,  where 
she  was  exposed  to  the  artifices  of  Yang,  and  placed  her  with.  Ua  own 
daughter  at  his  bouse  at  Nan-king.  This  young  lady*s  name  was  Woo-yea, 
and  Dr.  G6  recommended  that  Hw&n-yfih  should  pass  as  her  younger  sister, 
and  assume  the  name  of  Woo-keaou. 

Dr.  06,  having  formed  one  of  a  party  of  magistratesy  who  made  an  ex- 
carnon  flxmi  Nan*king  to  the  temple  of  the  Valley  of  Immortals  to  see  the 
plum'trees  in  blossom,  observed  the  following  verses  **  lightly  traced  as  if  bya 
flying  dragon/*  on  one  of  the  walls : 

With  bU  body  at  ease,  aod  his  mind  tranquil,  moderate  in  his  wishes,  the  poet  filled 
this  gallery  with  the  fruito  of  his  fancy.  Tbe  scent  of  the  flowers  delighted  sad  be- 
trayed  away  my  soul.  No  language  can  impart  the  illusion  which  they  have  brsaihed 
over  me.  Their  whtteoess  awakens  a  thousand  vague  thoughts.  Hie  fiunt  light  of  the 
moon  makes  me  think  of  manriage.  This  moment  methioks  I  behold  a  troop  of  ( 
before  my  ejcs.  My  mistrsn  isthe  Uossom  of  thapsadMav^  and  hsr 
bnnclies  of  the  willow. 

These  verses  were  subscribed  with  the  name  of  Sze^yew-pae  of  Nan-khif . 
G6  read  them  over  and  over  with  admiration,  and  took  immediate  meaanrea  to 
discover  the  person  of  the  author,  for  he  already  conceived  a  plan  of  obtaining 
him  as  a  husliand  for  his  neice.  G5  found  him  to  be  a  student  of  the  city 
college:  and  as  the  young  gentleman  proves  the  hero  of  the  piece,  we  quote 
the  portrait  of  him :  **  his  cap  and  clothes  were  simple^  but  he  was  as  beautifid 
as  the  jasper  in  a  crown,  and  briHiant  as  a  ruby.  '  He  seemed  to  have  been 
jbrmed  of  the  air  of  the  mounUdns  and  rivers.    His  mind,  like  a  glHtering 

ontBBwmtf 
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omameDt,  was  warthj  of  bk  ponom'*  He  waatwwcy  ycanof  ag«^  and  tot 
jast  out  of  his  three  yeara'  mouraiog-for  th0  d^th  of  Ub  mother,  who  left  him 
an  orphan. 

G6  employed  a  female  go-between^  who  waited  upon  Ste-yew-pae,  and  was 
aBUmished  to  find  that  he  looked  coldly  on  the  propoeaL  He  wished  to  aee 
the  lady,  however,  and  accordingly  etatiened  himself  near  G6*§  garden. 
Presently  he  saw  Woo-yen  approach,  and  as  he  concluded  this  was  the  lady 
referred  to,  be  was  heartily  glad  he  had  seen  her  before  he  engaged  himself^ 
for  she  bore  the  same  relation  in  respect  to  attractions  to  her  «ousin  as  *'  a 
magpie-  to  a  dove.*'  Sze  was  appreliensive  of  displeasing  a  man  of  such 
influence  as  G6 ;  he  therefore  pretended  he  had  not  seen  the  lady,  when  the 
go*between  visited  him  again,  and  firmly  refased,  on  the  score  of  humility,  to 
seek  an  alliance  with  so  h%h  a  family. 

G^,  when  the  result  was  communicated  to  him,  concluded  that  the  old 
go-between  had  mismanaged  the  affidr;  and  he  consulted  a  fellow  student 
of  Sze,  who  ofiered  to  conduct  the  negociation. 

The  new  n^ociator,  however,  met  with  as  little  success  as  his  predecessor-; 
See  excused  himself,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  risk  of 
lightly  undertaking  such  an  engagement,  &c. 

G6  was  so  exasperated  at  the  refusal,  that  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  actually 
wrote  to  the  examiner  at  the  college  to  dismiss  poor  Sze  (who  had  attained  the 
degree  of  bachelor)  from  the  rank  he  enjoyed.  Le,  the  examiner,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  principal  of  the  college  to  expostulate  with  Sze,. and  eo- 
deavour  to  reconcile  him  to  the  match,  his  rejection  of  which  had  given  so 
much  umbrage  to  G6.  All,  however,  was  to  no  purpose :  the  young  bachelor 
resolutely  persisted  in  his  refusal.  Whereupon  Le,  the  examiner,  notified  to 
the  college  that  Sze  had  proved  intractable,  obstinate,  confident,  vain,  proud^ 
and  uncivil ;  and  he  was  forthwith  erased  from  the  list  of  candidates.  Thus^ 
says  aXUiinese  poet,  **  Tbree-parts  of  obstinacy  and  seven  of  imprudence  fer^ 
ment  together  to  form  the  character  of  a  poet." 

The  tale  now  narrates  the  return  of  Pae  from  his  embassy,  and  the  pro* 
motion  of  Yang,  his  enemy.  G6  was  also  advanced  to  be  a  superintendent  of 
the  literary  examinations  at  the  imperial  college.  When  the  latter  related  the 
affiiir  of  Sze-yew-pae,  so  far  from  partaking  of  his  brother's  anger,  Pae  enters 
tained  a  high  opinion  of  the  young  man's  firmness. 

Whilst  Sze  was  consoling  himself  iu  his  disgrace  with  drinking,  and  com* 
Biemoradng  the  beauties  of  willows  and  flowers,  he  received  a  message  fi'om 
fata  uncle,  an  inspector«general  of  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  who  requested  him 
to  come  and  live  vrith  him. 

An  incident  on  the  road  brought  Sie^yew-pae  acquatnted  with  the  magieal 
powers  of  a  certain  hermit,  whom  he  visited  in  order  to  learn  his  fortune^ 
Upon  Inquiry  he  was  told  by  the  hermit  that  the  temple  in  which  he  dwelt  was 
built  by  a  person  named  Pae,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  progeny,  and  that 
he  consequently  had  a  daughter,  the  description  of  whose  charms  and  talents 
ioflamea  our  hero.  He  was  told  that  the  beet  mode  of  obtaining  access  to  the 
lady  was  to  address  verses  to  her,  but  that  her  taste,  as  well  as  her  lather's, 
was  fastidious.  Acddent  brought  him  in  company  with  two  young  men^ 
who  were  compoaing  verses  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  beauty,  whom  he 
discovered  to  be  no  other  than  Pae's  dau^gfater,  mentioned  by  the  hermit. 
They  told  Inm  the  young  lady  had  made  a  yow  that  she  would  marry  the  per* 
soQ  who  could  vie  with  her  in  poetry,  and  write  a  [Mece  corresponding  in 
rhyme  to  some  stanzas  of  her  own  upon  **  the  willows  of  spring."    See 

struck 
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stnidt  q^  at  onoe.two  ^eopiat  of  recpec  io  mioc^iion  cMforowMb  to  the 
.diUoni^  aod  retolf  ed  to  aocompwy  tbe  two  oihec  Miitort  to  the  hulj's 
dence^  leaving  hia  undo  in  the  lurch. 

.  Meanwhile  the  two  atraogen  b^gan  to  perceive  that  tbe^y  had  plotted  tiieir 
'OWQ  ruin  by  their  communication  to  Sse.  One  of  them,  Wang,  detennioed 
.therefore  to  counterwork  him,  and  bribed  Pae'«  porter  to  aubstitiite  oilier 
verses  for  those  he  should  receive  from  Sze  and  his  companion  Chang- 

The  reader  will  already  have  surmised  that  the  young  lady  is  their  old 
acquaintance  Hw&n-yilh.  Pae  had  in  fact  retired  into  the  ooontry  owing  to 
.indisposition^  with  a  nephew,  of  fifteen,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  bia  aos^ 
though  his.  understanding  was  weak. 

.  Pae,  when  he  read  the  verses  attributed  to  Sse-yew-pae,  was  ^agoated; 
but  admired  those  which  bore  the  signature  of  Chang.  The  young  lady  was 
likewise  delighted  with  them ;  and  Pae  determined  to  invite  the  author,  and 
try  his  capacity,  at  which  news  Sze  was  confounded.  Chang  was  near  dis^ 
covering  himself  to  be  an  ignoramus,  when,  on  being  required  to  produce 
another  poem  on  the  **  willows,"  he  wrote  out  from  memory  the  other  copy 
of  verses  composed  by  Sze.  This  trick  disarmed  Pae  of  suspicion,  and  Chaqg 
left  in  high  glee.  He  reflected,  however,  that  he  mi^t  be  subjected  to  further 
trials,  and  therefore  determined  to  detain  Sze  near  him. 

Pae  now  proposed  that  Chang  should  educate  his  nephew,  and  a  done  inter- 
course took  place  between  Pae  and  his  future  son-in-law.  In  order  that  he 
•might  have  a  supply  of  verses,  Chang  prevailed  upon  Sze  to  write  a  coUeotioB, 
which  he  performed  with  ease,  and  accident  enabled  Chang  to  iiapoee  th«e 
upon  Pae  as  his  own. 

.  Meantime  the  young  lady  was  curious  to  get  a  sight  of  her  lover,  whom  hgt 
^rvant,  had  described  as  eztremely  ugly ;  and  in  her  efforts  to  gain  her  oli|8cl 
.she  mistook  Sze  for  him,  but  of  course  thought  he  had  been  slandered  as  to  his 
personal  qualifications.  The  maid  went  to  Sze,  and  interrogating  him,  fooad 
that  he  was  the  (supposed)  author  of  the  unfortunate  verses,  which  bad  excited 
so  much  ridicule.    He  gave  her  his  genuine  verses  for  her  mistress's  inspeetaon. 

When  Hw&n-yjih  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  manuscript,  she  found  that  the 
stanzas  were  the  same  as  those  of  Chang;  she  readily  penetrated  the  fiaui^ 
and  prepared  to  take  measures  accordingly. 

.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Yang,  the  inspector-general,  travelling  near,  paid 
a  visit,  to  his  quondam  friend  Pae ;  and  during  the  engagement  of  the  family, 
a  correspondence  takes  place  between  Sze  and  Hw&n-yfth,  which  reveals  le 
both  the  tricks  they  bad  been  played.  Feariul  of  tbe  consequences  of  toe 
early  a  discovery,  Sze,  by  advice  of  his  mistress,  .quits  the  place,  with  thi 
intention  of  taking  up  his  residence  with  her  uncle, -Gd.  In  his  peregrinatiea 
he  met  an  acquaintance,  named  Sze-yeaou-tae,  whom  he  made  a  confident  ef 
all  his  aflftdrs,  and  who  advised  him  to  get.  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Udf$ 
fiither  from  her  uncle  at  the  capital,  although  he  knew  that  G6  was  stiU  io  the 
country.  This  deception  Sze-yeaou-tae  employed  for  objects  of  hia  own,  as 
he  had  cherished  hopes  of  Miss  Pae  himself.  When  Yew-pae  was  gone, 
Yeaou-tae  set  off  to  Pr.  Gd's,  whore  he  represented  himself  as  Yew-paaPs 
younger  brother,  and  strove  to  exasperate  Grd  (supposing  that  Hw&n-yfih  had 
really  been  his  daughter)  by  stating  Yew-pae*s  intention  respecting  Miss  Pa& 
.Gd  was,  however,  delighted,  and  told  Yeaou-tae  (thus  made  the  dupe,  of  his 
own.,artifice)  that  his  daughter  was  in  reality  the  person  whom  Yew-pae  was 
now  smitten  with.  Yeaou  soon  bethought  himself  that  he  might  atili  conveit 
the  incident  to  his  advantage ;  and  professing  himself  actuated  by  a  desire  to 

promote 
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promote  bit  brother^s  interest;  he  proeared  a  letter  of  intrbduction  to  Pm 
from  hiB  relatioD,  promising  that  Yew«pae  should  come  and  strike  his  forehead 
at  the  threshold  of  G5'8  door.  By  a  fortunate  accident,  the  letter  spoke  only 
of  **  young  Sie,"  without  addition  of  the  surname. 

He  forthwith  set  out  for  Pae's  dwellings  where  Chang  stiU  kept  his  footing, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  yerses  he  had  obtained  from  8f  e-yew-pae.  Pae  gare 
Yeaou<tae  a  good  reoeption,  for  the  latter  was  a  young  man  of  good  air  :  in 
short,  **  all  his  merit  lay  in  the^oe  extemaUJ*  When  Hw&n-ytth  heard  of  the 
▼isit,  and  observed  the  name  of  **  Sse  "  on  the  tmtmg  eardy-  she  condnded 
the  person  was  Sse-yew-pae,  who  had  been  originally  recommended  by  her 
uncle,  whose  letter  introduced  the  present  visitant.  Chang  fell  at  first  into 
the  same  mistake ;  and  Pae  was  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was 
the  same  individual  who  had  been  formerly  selected  by  his  brother-in-law. 

The  tUnouemeni  of  all  these  perplexities  involves  the  discovery  that  Chang 
was  a  pretender  to  poetry  and  not  the  author  of  the  successful  verses,  and  that 
Sse-yeaou-tae  was  an  impostor.  The  act  of  knavery  was  traced  to  the  porter, 
who  confessed  the  crime  and  the  author  of  it ;  and  Pae,  through  vexation  at 
the  injustice  with  which  Sze-yew-pae  had  been  treated,  fell  dangerously  ill. 

A  series  of  accidents  befel  Sze-yew-pae  in  his  journey  towards  the  capital. 
A  romantic  adventure  brings  him  into  an  acquaintance  with  a  blooming  youth 
named  Lo-meng^le,  to  whom  he  imparted  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  the 
name  of  his  mistress.  This  blooming  youth  was,  in  reality,  no  other  than 
a  female.  The  tenderest  feelings  of  friendship  soon  grew  up  between 
them,  and  at  length  Lo  confessed  that  he  had  a  twin  sister,  exactly  like  him- 
eelf,  who  had  seen  Sze  in  the  garden,  and  **  could  not  prevent  herself  from 
thinking  of  the  fall  of  the  plums,"  t.  e,  the  season  of  marriage.  Yew*tae  was 
▼ery  well  disposed  to  take  opportunity,  by  the  forelock,  and,  suspending  his 
journey,  to  **  conclude  the  business  imme^tely."  But  Lo  recommended  htm 
to  proceed  to  the  capital. 

On  his  way,  whilst  he  was  recreating  his  imagination  with  the  thought  of 
this  double  marriage,  he  passed  his  uncle,  by  whose  servant  he  was  recognized. 
Sse  visited  his  uncle  at  his  mansion,  was  graciously  received,  and  adopted  as 
his  son.  He  forthwith  made  his  new  parent  acquainted  with  his  principal 
sidventures,  and  it  appeared  that  Sze's  uncle  had  been  the  feUow*collegian 
of  Pae. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  relation,  Sze  went  to  the  capitsl,  and  obtained 
successive  literary  honours ;  at  length,  at  the  general  examination,  he  gained 
the  very  highest  class,  and  was  placed  on  the  list  of  doctors.  His  advance- 
nttnt  excited  the  envy  and  enmity  of  two  disappointed  candidates,  by  whose 
secret  influence,  Sze  was  nominated  a  judge  in  the  province  of  ChXh-keang, 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  Before  he  set  out  for  his  province.  Dr.  65  arrived 
•t  the  capita],  who,  meeting  with  Sze-yew-pae,  spoke  to  him  of  his  brother, 
8se-yeaou-tae.  This  led  to  an  edairciaement :  Sze*yew-pae  found  that  he  had 
been  duped  by  his  pretended  friend,  and  also  that  Pae's  daughter  was  no  other 
than  the  lady  he  was  enamoured  of;  and  that  he  had  travelled  a  hundred  le  to 
■olicit  what  he  refused  when  ofleied  to  him.  In  his  way  to  the  province 
of  Ho-nan,  his  birth-place,  to  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  his  ancestors,  he 
called  at  the  residence  of  his  young  friend  Lo-meng-le,  but  the  family  had  lefl 
their  mansion,  and  the  account  given  of  this  youth  appeared  mysterious, 
though  he  did  not  yet  percehre  that  this  person  was  a  lovesick  lady  in  •dis- 
guise. 

We 
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W0  nom  Mdm  to  Ptoe  andl  Ins  dbuibtar :  they  were  ^failed  1^  Mrs.  l^ 
(who  provet  to  be  Fee's  Mtor)  end  lier  dengbtw,  the  bdj  who  hed  eepCiretoA 
0se  ee  mestor  Lo«nieDg4e.  Pee,  who  had  heerd  of  Sso-yew«|iei^s  enecciis, 
wished  to  find  him  out,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  him  fot  s  soiKia-lAW{  but 
aot  knowing  where  toseek  him,  as  ''the  print  of  his  footsteps  hed  dinuppenred 
fiom  the  Burfrce  of  the  waves,"  he  resolred  to  visit  the  Western  liake,  in  the 
province  of  ChIh»keBng»  which  was  genenlly  frequented  bj  all  the  -poels  and 
wits  ef  the  empire  ;'*-^the  Chinese  Lakkit*  Mrs.  Lo  begs  he  will  lea^  hm 
daughter  to  her  caie,  and  in  retum  fbr  this  office,  requests  her  brother  to  leoh 
out  ibr  a  hmbniri  fior  Miss  Lo»  who  not  oid y  understood  embroidery,  esrpet* 
■Bakingy  and  needlo-woriL  in  geneml,  but  h«i  a  taote  ibr  litcratore^  mad 


The  two  km  eonsinsy  left  to  themselves^  soon  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  knowledge  regarding  our  hero  8ze*yew-pae.  So  &r  from  ex- 
periencing the  jealousy  of  European  daauds  at  discovering  that  be  vras  m 
object  <d  their  equal  love^  ^fiom  that  moment  the  two  oousioa  &lt  tl 
mwtusl  esteem  and  aflection  redoubled." 

Whilst  the  young  ladies  were  thus  solnffing  themselves,  their  lover 
kis  way  to  the  house.  On  his  arrival,  finding  that  Pse  was  at  the  Westen 
Lake^  he  determined  to  follow  him  thither.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Psi^ 
recollecting  that  his  old  acquaintance  Yang  was  the  governor  of  Chfli  kraag 
province,  and  fearing  some  impe^ment  to  his  joum^  if.  his  name  was  kaow^ 
changed  it  to  Hoan94bo,  end  pessed  for  a  private  person ;  so  that  Bme^s  i^ 
fairies  after  Pae  {whose  person  he  did  not  know),  oo  his  arrival  at  tke  lake 
dedicated  to  wine  and  poetry,  were  es.fruitless  m  those  of  Pae  respecting  Ssl 

Hie  latter,  having  visited  Wang,  the  governor,  was  immediatriy  fixed  apse 
by  him  as  a  hnsbasd  ior  his  daughter.  Siededined  thohonour  on  acoMnitaf 
Um  engagement  with  Miss  Pae ;  but  Wang,  finding  out  the  pseudo-poet  Chesi^ 
who  had  resorted  to  the  Western  Lake,  to  improve  hb  fancy,  employed  him  is 

break  off  the  matchv  Chang  accordingly  called  upon  Sse-yew-pae^and  snppoong 
he  knew  nothfang  of  the  state  of  Pae's  (mnily,  ventured  to  assert  that  Miss  Fm 
was  dead ;  and  after  a  devsent  time,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  bim  to  Yangfs 
oflbr.  8ke^  penetrated  with  grief,  refused  it :  and  Wang,  to  shew  his  resewtmenti 
oppressed  See,  in  his  capacity  of  Judge,  with  the  most  diflkolt  oases,  aad 
annoyed  him  by  reversing  his  decrees,  Sec,  until  Sze  was  compelled  to  resiga 
bis  post  of  ju4ge.  Leaving  the  place,  and  wandering  through  dra  country,  he 
•oeidentally  met  with  the  Hermii  of  OraiUude,  who,  by  his  power  of  diiina 
tion,  teid  him  that  he  should  gain  a  high  literary  rank,  end  marry  two  -ladiei 
related  to  each  o<^er;  and  he  directed  him  to  proceed  to  a  place  cidted'Ka»> 
yii^« 

See,  eonoealiag  his  real  name  under  that  of  Lew,  went  to  the  place  me» 
tionedy  where' he  met  with  Pae,  and  in  the  course  of  eonversation  tbey  mute- 
ally  made  inquiries  concerning  each  other.  This  leads  to  an  amusing  series  of 
e^dMquei,  The  two  t>ecome  extremely  intimate ;  at  length  Paodeterauoes 
to  offix*  both  his  daughter  and  neice  in  marriage  to  Lew ;  and  as  tiie  latter  was 
struck  with  the  accordance  of  this  ctrcnmstance  with  the  hermit's  predicnon, 
and  moreover  considered  that  of  his  two  mistresses,  one  was  won  ejtitiens  and 
the  other  non  apparens  (or,  as  he  expressed  it,  one  was  a  broken  lute,  and  the 
ether  a  lost  peaH),  he  closed  with  the  proposal.  Pae  retamed  hone  to  ar- 
range the  afiav,  and  was  followed  by  Lew,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor  to  a  post  appertaining  to  the  court,  which  he  should  have 

bad 
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had  instead  of  bdng  sent  to  ChYh-keang,  through  the  devices  of  his  enemies : 
another  accompKshment  of  the  hermit's  prophecy. 

The  eleration  of  Sze,  or  Lew,  was  a  thunderstroke  to  his  foes,  Yang  and 
Change  who  bestirred  themseWes  to  r^iair  the  effect  of  their  il}  offices  by  ev^ 
neans  in  their  power.  Yang  overwhelmed  Sie  with  kindness,  and  Chang 
waited  upon  him,  and  confessed  penitentiaily  the  false  report  he  had  given  of 
Ifiss  Fee's  death.  Sie,  though  overjoyed  at  the  news,  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, owing  to  his  new  engagement.  He,  however,  determined  to  write- 
to  Hoang>ibo  (or  Pae),  candidly  telling  him  his  circumstances. 
'  Let  us  now  pay  a  visit  to  the  young  ladies :  during  the  absence  of  Pae,  they: 
received  a  letter  from  Dd,  and  another  from  the  uade  of  Sze  ;  both  recom^ 
mending  Sze*yew-pae  as  a  husband  to  Miss  Pae.  In  the  midst  of  their  fblid* 
tations,  Pae  arrived  and  communicated  the  news  of  the  new  marriage  project, 
which  **  stnpified  '*  the  ladies.  The  letters  were  read,  and  seemed  to  shake 
Pae's  purpose ;  till  Mrs.  Lo  declared  for  Lew,  and  all  the  entreaties  of  Dr. 
6d,  who  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  were  unable  to  move  Pae's  inflexibility. 
At  length  the  repentant  Chang  arrived  with  news  of  See's  advancement,  and 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  (as  Chang  supposed)  to  Hoang-foo;  Pae  took  the 
letter,  under  pretence  that  Hoang-foo  was  his  relative,  and  therein  read  the 
obstacles  to  the  union  he  was  so  intent  upon. 

We  are  now  informed  that  Lonneng-le  had  ft>rmerly  despatched  a  note  to* 
Sse-yew-pae  desiringhim  to  inquire  at  Pita's  house  for  news  of  his  young  friend' 
and  mistress.  This  note  fbll  into  the  hand  oflSae-yeaou-tae^  who,  provoked  at 
another  maMriage  being  oftred  to  Sie-yew-pae,  at  first  thought  of  again  trying 
to  supplant  him.  At  length  he  decided  •upon  serving  him,  and  endeavouring 
thereby  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  his  former  conduct.  Hereby  Sze-yew»pae 
recovered  a  clue  to  his  other  mistress.  He  now  set  off  to  Pae^  village,  but 
wad  perplexed  bow  to  act  t  he  wished  to  caU  upon  Hoang-foo,  in  the  character 
of  Lew,  and  upon  Pae  as  Sze ;  and  he  learned  that  Hoang-foo  and  Pae  were 
relatives,  and  lived  near  each  other,  which  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  de» 
oeption. 

'  He  first  paid  bis  visit  to  Pae  as  Hoang-fbo ;  for  by  the  precautions  of  the 
latter,  he  was  eonducted  to  bis  house.  Here,  Sze  (or  Lew)  explained  that  the 
lady  redimvoy  whom  he  now  proposed  to  marry,  was  Pae's  daughter,  and  that 
his  own  name  was  Sze.  Pae,  oveijoyed,  suspended  his  own  discovery,  to  give 
fttriber  scope  to  the  young  doctor^s  embarrassment,  and  declar.ed  his  readiness 
to  give  way  to  Pae.  All  was  at  length  disclosed,  amidst  the  laughter  of  both  < 
patties ;  aad  Sae-yew-pae  ibund  his  other  mistress  ai)d  his  (nend  in  the  par- 
aMi  of  Miss  Lo.  The  nuptials  took  place  soon  after,  and  the  two  young  ladiesi 
(for  Sze  married  them  bodi)  clothed  in  golden  stoft  aad  ornamented  with  pre* 
cioBs  stones,  appeared  like  **  daughten  of  Uie  king  of  the  immoctab."  Chang 
a»d  Tze-yew-tae  were  included  in  the  number  of  persons  invited  to  the  ban* 
qnet,  and  all  matters  were  adjusted  to  geaeraisati^ustion. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  Yfih-keaou-le :  it  is  more  abundant  in  inddent  and  inte» 
rest  than  Chinese  novels  in  general.  Its  graad  defect  u  a  total  want  of  discri* 
sftination  in  the  ebaracteri. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MISMEES. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  tribes  settled  about  the  aoorcea  of  die 
Brahmaputra,  and  in  the  Bor  Kamti  country,  to  the  eastward  of  Aaam,  is 
from  the  Calcutta  GovernmerU  GazeUe, 

The  Mismees,  who  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  banks  of  the  Brafamaputra^ 
towards  the  commencement  of  its  course,  are  collected  in  small  but  firequeot 
yillsges,  the  houses  of  which  are  built  along  the  steep  faces  of  the  momiaina^ 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rock  forms  a  side  of  the  mansion,  and  supports  one 
end  of  the  rafters  of  the  floor,  the  other  and  outer  extremity  resting  npoo 
wooden  posts :  the  space  beneath  the  floor  is  occupied  by  Aeir  fowls  and 
cattle.  Besides  hogs  and  their  own  hill  cattle,  individuals  of  wealth  have  is 
store  for  eating,  the  small  cattle  of  Asam,  and  the  chowri-tailed  ox  of  Tibet 
{6ot  grunnieiu) ;  young  dogs  are  also  held  in  estimation.  Each  chief  kills  aa 
animal  in  succession,  and  invites  his  neighbours,  so  that  a  continual  round  of 
feasting  is  kept  up  amongst  them,  and  a  record  of  these  entertatameBts  ii 
preserved  in  the  skulls  of  the  cattle,  which  are  blackened  and  hong  in  rovs 
round  the  interior  of  their  houses  until  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  famflj, 
when  these  memorials  of  his  wealth  and  liberality  are  heaped  upon  hia  graven 
and  surrounded  with  a  palisade.  The  vegetable  diet  of  the  Misme^  consists 
chiefly  of  Indian  com  and  a  small  grain  called  bubissia :  they  also  cultivate  small 
quantities  of  a  fine  white  rice.  Thdr  dress  consists  of  a  piece  of  a  thick  coarw 
cotton  cloth,  which  they  have  no  notion  of  shaping  into  agarment^  and  all  their 
better  clothing  comes  from  Asam  and  Tibet.  They  are  exceedingly  uncleanly, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  have  recourse  to  water  for  the  purposes  of  ablution.  The 
Mismees  woric  rudely  in  iron  and  bra^s;  but  their  utensils  are  mostly  of 
copper,  and  are  obtiuned  from  the  Lama's  country,  with  which  they  keep  up 
an  active  trade.  They  bring  from  thence  smoking  pipes,  straight  swords^  dyed 
woollens,  beads,  rock  salt,  and  chowri-tailed  cows,  in  exchange  for  which 
articles  they  export  musk,  various  skins,  a  bitter  medicinal  root,  som^  ivoiy» 
and  other  articles.  They  formerly  added  to  the  Kst  slaves  captured  in  Asam. 
The  pipes  are  commonly  inscribed  with  Chinese  characters,  and  th^,  as  well 
as  the  swords  and  beifcds,  are  probably  the  manu&cture  of  China.  The  Mis- 
mees on  the  heads  of  the  Dihong,  as  well  as  those  along  the  Brahmapatr% 
and  the  Abors  at  the  sources  of  the  Dibong,  all  trade  with  Lama  Des,  or  the 
country  of  the  Lama  of  Lassa. 

Bor  Kamti  is  a  country  situated  beyond  the  Langtan  mountains^  which  gjhre 
rise  to  the  Bor  Dehing,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  aouth-east 
portion  of  the  Langtan  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  is  visible  from  Sa£ya. 
After  taking  a  south-easterly  bend,  in  which  the  range  nearly  reaves  the 
Irawadi,  it  runs  southwards,  parallel  with  that  river,  nearly  to  BhaDaoh. 
Bor  Kamti  therefore  lies  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Irawadi, 
being  a  province  of  Moonkong,  or  Mogoun,  and  tributary  to  the  Barman 
Phokun  of  the  latter.  It  is  separated  on  the  east  from  China,  and  on  the 
north  from  Tibet,  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow ;  although  acceaaibla 
from  the  south  by  the  course  of  the  Irawadi,  the  river  here  is  not  navigable^ 
The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  the  Khunoong  Mismees,  who  trade  with  both 
China  and  Tibet.  They  find  silver  in  large  quantities  in  the  north-east»  and 
iron  in  great  abundance  in  the  south-east  parts  of  their  mountains :  of  the 
iron  they  fabricate  the  Kamti  dhaos,  which  are  held  in  high  estimation.     The 
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Kamtis  are  said  to  have  come  from  that  part  of  Sham  which  is  situated  £.  or 
S.  £.  of  Moon-kong,  or  Mogoun. 

Considerable  light  has  also  been  thrown  of  late  upon  the  sources  of  the  Ira^ 
wadi,  which  is  the  more  important  at  present,  as  now  that  the  Sanpo  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  same  with  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Savans  of  the  continent 
revert  to  D'Anville's  supposition,  and  identify  it  with  the  river  of  Ava.  The 
Irawadi,  however,  takes  its  rise  apparently  much  to  the  south  and  west  of 
where  the  Sanpo  is  lost  in  the  Jesuits'  maps,  and  Its  most  northern  branch, 
the  Toonong,  rises  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  heads  of  the  Dehlng, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  them. 


The  following  particulars  respecting  the  same  subject  appear  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Gazette : 

We  learn  that  an  attempt  has  latdy  been  made  to  prosecute  the  inquiry 
along  the  Brahmaputra,  towards  its  source,  which  succeeded  in  penetrating 
amongst  the  mountains,  for  five  or  six  days*  march,  beyond  the  Brahma 
Koond,  into  the  country  of  the  Meezhoo  Meesmee  tribe,  and  within  four 
days'  journey  of  the  first  Lama  village*  At  the  point  at  which  the  party 
arrived,  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  arose,  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of 
one  of  the  mountain  chiefs,  and  their  strength  being  judged  insufficient  for 
their  security,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  fall  back  into  the  district  of  the 
Taeen  Meesmees,  whose  conduct  entitled  them  to  implicit  confidence.  We 
trust  that  this  check  will  not  be  suffered  to  suspend  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  so  highly  interesting  a  career.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  particulars 
hereafter  of  the  route  pursued  on  this  occasion. 
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Including  the  Ecut-Indiet^  China,  the  Mauritius,  THmor,  New  Holland,  and 

the  South'Sea  Islands.* 


Years. 

1787  ... 
1790  ... 
1802  ... 
1817  ... 
1822  ... 
1825  ... 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

InwrarcU. 

Outwarda. 

Inwaxda. 

Outwarda. 

Inwarda. 

Outwarda. 

Torn. 
27,741 
27,122 
65,718 
80,686 
68,169 
77,311 

Tona. 
24,537 
26,408 
61,500 

109,404 
86,912 

101,198 

Tona. 
400 

835 

Tooa. 
380 

2,938 
1,348 
2,171 

Tona. 
28,141 
27,122 
66,553 
80,686 
68,169 
77,311 

Tona. 
24,917 
26,408 
61,500 
112,342 
88,260 
.  103,369 

•  From  Mr.  Uonni'a  *<  Plat  and  Preaont  State  of  the  Navigation  of  Great  Britain." 
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DR.  FREYTAG'S  EDITION  OP  THE  HAMASA. 

Trb  HammUf  of  which  the  firsi  pwt^  with  an  excellent  commentary  I9 
DairtsAf  is  now  publithedi*  is  a  justly  celebrated  collection  of  andent  Arabic 
poems^  many  of  them  being  attributed  to  authois  who  existed  before  the  time 
•f  Mtihammad*  This  collectioii»  which  comprises  moiB  than  800  poems  of 
rarious  lengths,  is  (Prided  into  ten  books;  the  first  book  only  being  properiy 
called  HantoMf  which  word  the  commentator  AbHorxSiOy  as  well  as  the 
author  of  the  Kamui^  exf^ns  by  another  word  meaning  mlour,  and  Toftriil 
by  one  denoting  fortitude :  the  second  book  is  that  of  elogies ;  the  third,  of 
^Bthies ;  the  fourth,  of  the  beauties  of  women  and  the  love  of  them ;  the  fifth, 
of  satire;  the  sixth,  of  guests;  the  seventh,  of  descriptions  or  attributes ;  ths 
eighthi  of  travelling  and  drowsiness ;  the  ninth,  of  narrations;  and  the  teath, 
of  the  censure  of  women. 

Antecedent  to  this  publication,  Alb.  Schultens  had  printed  some  poems  of 
the  Hamam  ;  but  the  whole  is  too  chmce  a  collection  not  to  be  desired  tfaroni^ 
out  b^' Europeans  of  the  present  age :  and  ,the  accomplishment  of  this  task, 
^hich  Dr.  fVeytag  has  undertaken,  arduous  as  it  b,  not  only  to  print  oor* 
i^tly  the  original  text  with  2H5risl's  commentary  knd  historical  illii8tr«tions, 
but  also  to  give  a  Latin  translation,  will  serve  gmtly  to  extend  our  aoquaintt* 
anee  with  Arabic  'poetry^  es  ^irell  as  with  the  customs  and  character  of  the 
Arabs.  The  verses  selected  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  are  not  so  much 
the  production  of  the  professed  poet,  as  the  elusions  of  various  pensona  of 
various  ages,  whom  circumstances  could  excite  to  use  the  true  language  of 
poetry :  and  the  poems  seem  to  have  been  generally  the  immediate  consequences 
^  striking  events.  They  are,  too,  the  productions  of  original  poets  in  a 
most  copious  and  energetic  language,  where  the  radical  meanings  of  the  words 
usedy  es  well  as  the  peculiar  application  of  them,  would  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Arabians :  an  advantage  which  can  be  but  partially  enjoyed  in  mixed 
•dialects,  where  the  imports  of  words  are  usually  limited  to  their  common 
acceptations.  In  Arabic  poetry,  a  verse  may  often  have  various,  yet  even 
appropriate  significations,  according  as  the  general  sense  of  some  word,  regard 
being  had  to  the  root,  is  intended,  or  a  peculiar  acceptation  of  it.  This  greatly 
facilitates  allusion,  and  opens  a  wide  field  to  the  play  of  the  imaginalioo  in 
those  who  comprehend  well  the  language ;  but  it  renders  truly  difficult  the 
transmission  of  the  Arabian  poets'  conceptions  into  other  tongues.  With  the 
customs,  too,  and  many  other  things  alluded  to  in  these  poems,  Europeans 
are  often  not  acquainted.  These  are  hinderances  of  no  little  magnitude  to  the 
right  understanding,  by  Europeans,  of  Arabic  poetry ;  and  without  a  commeu- 
tary  they  cannot,  in  most  cases,  accomplish  a  faithful  translation  of  it :  as  fiir 
as  fegards  the  Hamdta^  however,  evefy  explanation  which  can  be  desnd  by 
the  European  scholar,  is  now  likely  to  become  easy  of  access  by  this  publica- 
tion of  the  text  itself  along  with  the  scholiast  of  Tabriz;  and  those  wlio  read 
not  the  original,  may  gain  an  acquaintance  with  its  import  by  means  of  the 
Latin  translation  intended  subsequently  to  be  given. 

The  collecting  of  the  poems  is  attributed  to  one  who  was  himaelf  a  c^e* 
bratedpoet.  The  Arabian  biographer,  Ibn  KktOlikan,  apeakmgof  A6u  Dam* 
mam  BaMy  son  of  Aui^  says  that  he  was  a  famous  poet,  the  unequalled  of  his 
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Bge  in  the  splendour  of  bis  diction,  the  liclmeM  df  his  Terse,  aiad  tile  bewtf 
of  bis  method.  To  him  idso  belongs  the  book  of  the  HdmSsa^  which,  by  the 
goodness  of  his  choice,  evinces  the  cof^ousness  of  Ins  leeming  end  the  soMty 
of  his  judgment*  He  wes,  nioreo?er,  the  inithor  of  enotber  collection,  celled 
by  him  FiMl'Mtk^Marm  (princes  of  poets^  in  which  he  assembled  »  greet 
number  of  pOeU  who  had  existed  in  the  time  of  ignorance  (that  is,  before 
Mukmmmmi),  in  HadkramiU^  and  after  the  mission  of  IMkatmnmi^  as  well  as 
of  a  book  of  selections  firom  poefSk  In  recollection  he  was  unrivriled ;  ao  thai 
he  is  said  to  have  kept  in  memory  14,000  Arabic  poems  of  the  sort  of- verse 
called  raJmSf  besides  odes  and  short  pieces.  He  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  the 
Khalifs,  and  obtained  rewards  from  them.  When  he  recited  to  Abu  Dui^ 
AlijUy  a  celebrated  commander  under  AlmamUn  and  Mmu*iamm,  some  poem  of 
his,  Abu  Duiaf  was  so  delighted  that  he  gave  the  poet  50,000  diriienis,  aayiag 
nt  the  same  time,  **  by  God,  it  is  beneath  thf  verse :"  then  he  said,  **  by  Ood^ 
there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  this  except  thy  elegy  on  Mukammadf  son  of 
HanOd  AtHia,**  which  he  described,  and  said,  **  I  wish  to  God  thou  hadet  com* 
posed  it  on  me.*'  The  poet  replied,  ^be  myself  and  fomlly  devoted  for  the 
Antir/  certainly  I  shall  be  his  forerunner  (to  death):"  the  other  answered, 
**  but  he  never  dies  who  is  commemorated  in  this  poem.*'  The  birth  of  Abm 
TVmmain  is  variously  recorded  to  have  happened  in  the  year  of  the  h^ra  ]90» 
or  168,  or  17%  and  his  death  in  231  or  028. 

The  same  biographer  supplies  us,  likewise,  with  some  account  of  itft»Zs)i«h 
H<i  TahyS  AUtabiWy  whose  commentary  en  the  HitmSta  Dr.  Freytig  is  editiag. 
Speidiing  of  him,  the  biographer  says,  that  he  studied  under  AhuU^Aid  Almtt^ 
mrfi  and  other  renowned  masters ;  that  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  graamac^ 
the  meanings  of  words,  &c.;  that  be  wrote  commentaries  on  many  works,  andi 
among  others,  three  on  the  HamSMa^  namely,  a  greater,  a  middle  one,  and  m 
less.    This  author  was  bom  in  421  of  the  At/r*,  and  died  in  608. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  possesses  an  andent  copy  of  the  AmHim,  with 
the  notes  of  Ahu  AH  Akmud  AhtarMuki,  which  are  less  copious  than  those  of 
Tabfta,  and  antecedent,  as  is  shewn  by  the  reference  of  the  latter  to  them :  but 
many  other  learned  men  have  thought  the  Hama$a  so  deserving  of  their  atten- 
tion, as  to  write  commentaries  on  it.  TaMM^  in  his  prelacy  as  given  by  I>& 
Freytag,  says,  the  poems  of  them  (the  Arabs)  are  multitudinons,  and  the  chieft 
6f  language  as  well  as  the  sages  of  verse  have  selected  the  cheieast  of  them  t 
but  of  all  they  have  thus  chosen,  the  selection  of  the  Hamdm  is  among  the 
most  excellent.  The  Arabs  also  said,  that  Abu  Tammdm^  in  his  selection  of 
the  HamSiOj  exhibited  more  of  the  poet  than  in  his  own  compositions.  The 
history  of  hJa  forming  the  selection,  as  well  aa  of  TabrVtt  commentaries,  19 
thus  related  :-^ 

Abu  Tammam  made  a  journey  to  AbduUdk  t6a  T^fiUr,  who  was  then  in  Khuf 
rSssn^  and  wrote  verses  in  his  praise;  but  it  was  the  practice  of  AbduUsk  to 
reward  no  poet  unless  Abu4'AmaHhtd  and  Abu  Sa*ld  AddhaHr  approved  of  him  t 
Abu  Tammamy  therefore,  addressed  himself  to  these  two,  and  b^gan  to  recite 
to  them  a  certain  poem,  on  hearing  the  beginning  of  which  they  censured  it ; 
having,  however,  prevailed  on  them  to  examine  the  poem  throughout,  they 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  other  parts  of  it,  as  to  present  it  to  AbduUsA  ;  and 
they  received  from  him  for  the  poet  a  thousand  dinars.  From  KhurSssn  the 
poet  returned  towards  Irak ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Hamadan,  Abu4-WafiL  ibu 
SatamOf  thinking  it  a  blessing  to  receive  him,  prevailed  on  him  to  be  hisgues^ 
and  shewed  him  great  respect.  Whilst  he  was  there,  a  great  snow  fell,  which 
blocked  up  the  ways,  and  arrested  all  passengers.    Though  this  hinderence 

grieved 
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grieved  JRU  TammSm,  feth  rejoi<ied  his  fnead;  who  said  to  blm,  **fiimDikriie 
thyself  to  the  place ;  this  snow  will  not  be  removed  for  some  time.**  Mm4^ 
Witfa  then  brought  the  poet  to  his  library,  which  the  latter  b^gan  to  inspect* 
occupied  himself  in  it,  and  compiled  five  books  on  poetry;  of  which  were  the 
MamSia  tad  Wah$h^f&t^  these  (the  latter)  being  long  poems. 

As  to  the  book  of  the  HwnHa^  it  was  preserved  with  such  care  in  tlie 
saries  of  the  fiunily  of  Stilama  as  to  be  brought  forth  to  no  one*  till  rev< 
befel  them*  when  a  certun  man  of  Dinur^  named  Afm^'Awddkilf  got 
sion  of  it  and  conveyed  it  to  Isfahan ;  where  the  learned  turned  thdr  attention 
to  it  so  much  as  to  neglect  all  other  works  of  the  like  kind.  The  fame  of  it 
spread  not  only  among  the  learned  of  that  place,  but  also  among  their  friends; 
and  many  wrote  explanations  of  it:  some,  indeed,  proceeded  but  little  in  the 
matter ;  some  attended  only  to  the  pointing  (or  correct  reading)  of  certsia 
places,  without  adducing  the  meanings :  some  cited  the  histories  that  rdated 
to  the  work,  but  avoided  all  mention  of  the  meanings  (of  the  work  itself):  aad 
others  attended  to  the  meanings  without  the  reading  and  the  histories.  Tcbnsi^ 
Coo,  first  wrote  on  it,  as  he  informs  us,  a  full  commentary',  without  quotii^tfae 
whole  of  all  the  pieces  of  poetry ;  then  he  explained  it  summarily  without  aep^ 
rating  the  vierses  in  his  comments ;  but  perceiving  that  most  people  who  read 
the  book  after  him  were  anxious  for  an  explanation  of  each  verse  after  it,  aad 
were  inclined  to  this  (method),  that  the  knowledge  of  what  was  difficult  in  each 
verse  might  be  rendered  easy  to  them,  and  the  meaning  of  the  poet  unfolded, 
he  set  about  commenting  on  the  work  soundly  from  beginning  to  end,  verse  bjr 
verse  in  succesrion^  as  well  as  explaining  the  derivations  of  the  names  of  the 
poets  and  others  mentioned  in  the  HamUa^  with  whatever  is  extraonfioary  in 
each  verse»  the  right  reading  and  the  tense ;  mentioning  too,  the  di£ferenoes  of 
learned  men- on  the  passages  where  difierences  occurred ;  and  introducing  the 
histories  (on  .which  the  poems  are  said  to  be  founded)  in  their  (proper)  places* 
As  the  commentary^edited  by  Dr.  Freytagis  conformable  exactly  to  the  process 
last  described,  it  is  doubtless  the  third,  or  that  which  crowned  the  endeavonn 
of  TaMu  to  elucidate  the  poems  of  the  Hamdia. 

Truly  conscious  though  the  writer  of  these  remarics  is,  that  he  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  poems  of  the  Hamdsa  in  any  attempt  to  translate  them ;  yet  he 
is  himself  so  sensible  of  the  many  and  rare  beauties  they  possess,  that  be  veiw 
tures  to  give  a  version,  even  as  nearly  verbal  as  possible^  of  a  few  odea  taken 
Irom  the  first  and  second  books* 

Ta'abbaia  Shairran  «ud : 

Ist  Verae.  Tb-uly  by  the  praises  I  sang,  I  was  guide  to  the  son  of  the  uncle  of 
jttadk,  Skamt  son  of  MSUki*  then  I  directed  my  steps  with  them  to  him. 

8d*  lo  the  assembly  of  the  tribe,  I  agitated  with  them  his  side^  as  iie  agitated  mine 
by  the  (gift  of  the)  white  high-bred  camel  fed  on  arak. 

Sd.  Sparing  (is  he)  of  complaint  for  any  calamity  that  may  befall  him,  abundant  in 
attention  (to  weighty  metten),  various  in  methods  and  ways: 

4tfa.  He  passes  a  desert  by  day,  and  continues  his  course  through  another  at  night, 
alone,  riding  unsaddled  the  backs  of  dangers : 

5th.  And  wherever  he  tends,  be  outstrips  the  foremost  of  the  wind,  in  (its)  blast 
with  violence  striving  to  overtake. 

6th.  When  drowsiness  sews  together  his  eyelids,  he  fails  not  of  a  guardian  in  a  heart, 
cautious,  intrepid : 

7th»  And  (when  awake)  he  constitutes  his  eyes  tha  watch  of  his  heart,  till  the  d»w* 
jng  Ibrth  of  the  smooth,  cutting  blade : 

Ah. 
•  SoTsmpi  of  Amts  an4  XHflk 
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8tb.  Wben  be  mo?tt  that  in  the  bone  of  hu  advenary,  the  grinders  of  the  mouths 
of  the  smiling  fates  glitter. 

9th.  Solitude  he  regards  as  an  intimate  acquaintance ;  and  he  proceeds  unerringly 
(in  his  course)  wherever  is  directed  the  mother  ef  the  clustered  stars.* 

Abdu-l-I^alikf  son  of  Jbdu^-Rahhn  AlhSriih!,  said  :  (and  the  ode  is  attributed  also  to 
Samau*alf  son  of  Adnfa  JfyakUdl.) 

Ist.  When  the  character  of  a  man  is  not  stained  with  dishonour,  whateTer  garment 
be  wears  is  becoming : 

Sd.  Andy  if  he  imposes  not  ? iolenoe  on  self,f  there  is  no  way  for  him  to  the  glory  of 
renown. 

Sd.  If  (self)  reproaches  us  (saying)  that  small  is  our  number :  I  reply,  can  the  gene- 
rous be  (accounted)  small  ? 

4tfa.  Andy  small  are  not  they  whose  reslduet  like  us,  striye  to  outstrip  to  glory. 

5th.  What  injury,  too,  does  it  occasion  us  that  we  are  few,  when  our  ally  is  power- 
ful, and  the  ally  of  the  more  numerous  despised  ? 

6th.  To  us  bcdongs  the  mountain,!  on  which  those  we  protect  fix  their  abode,  (so) 
high  (that)  it  repels  the  eye,  which  is  dauled  (in  gazing  at  it). 

7th,  Its  foundation  is  established  beneath  the  earth,  and  its  summit,  too  lofty  to  be 
attained,  mounts  to  the  stars. 

8tb,  And  we  are  a  people  thai  regard  not  death  a  dishonour,  when  Amir  and  Scdul§ 
view  it  (as  such). 

9lh.  The  love  of  death  draws  near  to  us  our  terms  of  life ;  but,  their  fates  abhor  it, 
end  are  long. 

lOtb.  Never  does  a  prince  of  us  die  a  natural  death ;  nor  does  (one)  of  us  fall  un- 
revenged,  wherever  he  is  slain. 

Iltb.  Our  lives  flow  away  on  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  on  swords  only  do  they 
flow. 

12th.  We  are  pure,  we  are  not  muddy  (in  blood) ;  the  females  that  bore  us  legtti- 
mately  and  the  males  of  genuine  descent  have  kept  pure  the  glory  of  our  race. 

IStb.  We  ascended  to  the  best  of  loins,  and  at  (the  same)  time  to  the  best  of  wombs 
(our)  descent  brought  us  down.  ^ 

14th.  Like  the  water  of  the  douds,  therefore,  are  we :  in  our  pedigree  not  one  weak 
exists,  nor  among  us  is  a  miser  numbered. 

15th.  We  deny,  if  we  will,  to  (other)  men  their  assertion ;  but  they  deny  not  the' 
assertion  when  we  speak. 

16th.  When  a  prince  passes  away  from  us,  (another)  prince  arises,  eloquent,  acting- 
aceording  to  that  which  the  generous  utter. 

17th.  Nor  is  our  fire  extinguished  against  the  nightly  traveller,  nor  does  a  guest  cen. 
sure  us  among  those  who  alight  (for  hospitality). 

18th.  And  famous  are  our  days  among  our  ibes:  they  have  the  well-known  stars  in 
their  forehead  and  the  white  feety 

19th.  And  our  swords  in  every  west  and  eas^  notched  from  the  liattering  of  tiie 
mail-dad  (warriours), 

90tfa.  (Are)  exercised :  never  may  their  blades  be  drawn  and  sheathed  till  the  nralti. 
tude  of  various  races  (opposed  to  us)  be  extirpated ! 

91  St  Ask,  if  thou  art  ignonmt,  people  respecting  us  and  them ;  and  the  knowing 

and  the  ignorant  are  not  equal :  - 

SSd* 

•  By  the  mother  of  the  dttstcndttsn  is  msant  the  nm  or  the  milky  vrsy.    He  Is  lo  much  socaitomed 
toibeioUtadeordaerts,  that  he  hat  no  drsMl  of  them ;  and  he  bat  little  likely  to  err  fai  Jounieybig  - 
through  dcMrts,  setbesunorthemOky  way  faitfaeikiet!  or,  he  proceeds  noeiringly  whoever  the  sun 
or  the  mSIky  way  sppeua,  that  ia.  In  all  placea. 

f  If  he  fbroei  not  Umielf,  eontrary  to  the  facUnatfam  of  his  nature,  to  endure  btoor,  huagar,  and 
thirst  In  the  esectttkm  of  heroick  atchievimenta. 

t  The  glory  and  wnfawnfle  of  his  tribe. 

i  Names  of  two  tribes. 

I  Famous  are  our  deeds  among  our  cDCBoies:  they  are  weUluown  or  notable,  ss  hones,  that  have  itsis 
in  their  foreheadsor  their  fset  white,  are  distingaished  among  other  hones. 


S9d,  For  te  MNift  of  Dai^Sn  ore  tbeaxiff*  of  tbeir  tribe,  oa  which  tiiair  arilktonc 
turna  round  them  uid  rerolTcs. 

lit.  May  I  board  up  weolcb,  and  may  I  turn  aside  ftom  (the  path  of)  fl^otjy  and 

may  I  receive  my  gucaU  with  a  gloomy  countenance^ 

2d.  If  I  pour  not  outon  Thn  Harbf  an  invasiony  which  ihall  never  cenae  fiom  the 
plunder  of  Uvea — 

Sd.  Hones  like  dragons,  slim  and  fleet,  with  men  whose  charactera  admit  no  staio^ 
who  iVown  (at  every  danger)  in  battle, 

4th.  The  iron  armour  upon  whom  bums,  so  that  it  is  as  it  were  the  flaah  of  the 
lightning  or  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

The  three  odes  above  translated  are  from  the  first  book,  peeuliarly  caUed 
that  of  HMHisa;  and  the  following  are  from  the  second  book,  or  that  of 
elogies. 

jtbdot  son  of  ^UaHb,  said  :  _ 

1st.  On  thee^  JTait,  son  of  Mm,  be  the  blessing  and  mercy  of  God  as  Icmg  as  it 
pleases  God  to  display  mercy ! 

9d.  (Is)  the  benediction  of  him  whom  thou  hast  left  the  butt  of  perdition.  Whca 
ftom  afiur  he  visits  thy  land,  he  thus  blesses  thee. 

9d.  For  the  tkW  of  XaU  was  not  the  fall  of  an  individual ;  but  in  him  the  stnictare 
of  the  whole  people  fell. 

Abu  Ma  Attmdt  said : 

1st.  Ha!  eurely  the  eye  tfa^t  poured  not  out  over  thee,  on  the  day  of  WSAt  d» 
flowing  tear,  was  incapable  of  weeping : 

Sd.  On  the  evening  that  the  female  mourners  arose,  and  the  vests  and  rhanH  were 
torn  by  the  hands  of  the  wailing  throng. 

Sd.  If  thou  art  now  banished  the  court  (of  thy  mansion),  yet  oft  have  rampanifs 
after  companies  resided  in  it : 

4di.  And,  though  thou  never  abaented*st  thyself  from  thy  guest,  yet  all  who  an 
(sunk)  beneath  the  earth  are  (for  ever)  abaent. 

Dwraiit  aon  of  jifmmmih  u^d ; 

1st.  I  admonished  the  commander,  and  theassodates of  the  commander,  as  mid.  as 
theband  of  thesoas  of  Attntda,  when  the  people  were  present  befiMie  me; 

Sd.  And  I  aaid  to  them,  "  be  assured  that  the  enemy  are  coming  upon  you  with  two 
thousand  men  in  armour,  the  best  part  of  them  in  firm  coats  of  mail  :** 

Sd.  Yet,  though  they  opposed  me  (in  counsel),  and  I  saw  their  erroiir,  and  wae  ams 
of  not  being  guided  aright,  I  still  continued  (one)  of  them. 

4th.  I  committed  to  them  my  guidan^  in  die  bend^  w^iera  the  fand-drifta  doae,  and 
they  would  not  admit  good  counsel;  but  the  sunshine  of  the  morrow  (exposed  thsir 
enor): 

5th.  (For)of  whattribeamlbutof  C;fta44?  Uiten^Iepsi  ^if  O^n^afleei 
n^  I  go  right  (too). 

6tfk  They  cried  out  to  one  another ;  then  they  said,  '<  the  horsemen  havaovertheava 
a  warriour  !*'     I  exclaimed,  «<  is  that  JbduUah  (who  is)  perishing  ?'* 

7th.  I  hsatened  to  him  whilst  the  spears  were  piercing  him,  like  the  peneUaiioa  of 
the  weaver's  pins^  in  the  outstretched  web : 


f  The  chkft,  or  thqie  te  wImbb  othen  hsve  lacomse  for  protscttou ;  or  those  by  vhomthe 
the  tribe  are  conducted. 

Oat^D^ezgliiof  en  old  copy  of  the  Ha wtet^ielaaertsdtvoveKpes;  but  whe^er  totearted  esapt 
of  the  text  or  not  b  doubtftil :  thdr  import  1», 

•  VtaeapureinerdslidlfliiMrtartbecDeoiy,  we  meke  oar  etepi  t^  Jolpii^wlth  theee*  and  tjtep  eie 
Idng: 

We  gtvot  iMt  ere  not  given  to;  end  we  conte  benefits,  but  beve  nqt  bsnsfits  o»Cecred  go  ue:  end. 
whet  ei»  men  but  th*  beggar  end  the  begged  ? 

t  By  Ita  fierft  is  nieeBtJf«f*ew(ii«,  eon  of  iibn  SN/>dn. 

i  The  ptaM  or  pegs  that  lepentte  the  thraade  when  extended  on  the  loom. 


.  S^  And  I  became^  like  tlie  feniiUe  camel,  aUured  by  ^e  ituffU  jouDg  one's  tkin, 
that  hastily  comes  and  goes  to  the  lacerated  hide  of  its  colt.* 

9U1.  Hien  I  strove  to  repel  from  him  tbebonemeoy  till  iliey  wei?  disperse^  ^ad  till 
the  dark-coloured  gore  had  covered  me  : 

loth.  With  the  exertion  in  battle  of  one  who  devoted  himself  for  his  brother*  and 
who  knows  that  man  is  not  eternal. 

11  til.  Tlk>ugh  AbduUah  has  (now)  vacated  his  station,  yet  he  was  not  dilatory  (in  liis 
afiairs)  or  deviating  from  the  mark  in  (what)  his  hand  (was  directed  to)  | 

ISth.  Expeditious  in  hb  dress,  (in  height  such  that)  half  his  leg  was  out  (of  his 
attire),  remote  from  (all)  diseases,  meditating  great  aflairs, 

IStb.  Rare  in  complaint  for  misfortunes,  to-day  guarding  against  the  consequences 
of  events  to-morrow. 

14tb.  Hiou  wouldst  see  him  slender  in  the  waist,  though  provisions  were  at  liand ; 
ready  for  enterprise,  though  in  a  torn  vest,  f 

15lh.  If  want  and  hardship  touched  him,  (that  only)  increased  his  readiness  to  give 
and  dissipate  whatever  was  in  his  grasp. 

16th.  Whilst  youth  lasted,  till  grayness  invaded  his  bead,  he  acted  like  a  youth  ;  but 
when  that  came  upon  him,  he  said  to  vanity,  '<  be  no  more." 

17tfa.  It  delights  my  soul  that  I  never  said  to  him,  ''thou  hast  spoken  falsely,"  and 
that  towards  him  I  never  was  a  miser  in  what  my  hands  possessed. 

Taabbata  Sharran  said ;  and  the  poem  is  otherwise  attributed  to  Shanfard,  the  son  of 
Taabfxita  Sharran* s  sister. 

1st.  In  the  valley  between  the  two  mountains,  under  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  lies  the 
slain,  whose  blood  shall  not  pass  unrevenged. 

2d.  He  has  left,  ho  has  bequeathed,  tlie  charge  to  me  :  I  have  taken  his  charge  on 
myself. 

Sd.  (He  said)  but  in  pursuit  of  revenge  for  meis  the  son  of  my  sister^  mighty  in 
battle,  whose  knot  (of  determination)  will  not  be  looaened : 

4th.  Silent  he  sweats  death,  as  the  basilisk  in  silence  vomits  forth  poison,  again^ 
which  there  is  no  charm. 

5th.  The  intelligence  of  what  had  happened  to  us  was  direful ;  it  was  so  important- 
tliat  (other)  the  most  important  affairs  were  trifling  through  it. 

6th.  Fortune  prevailed  over  me  and  plundered  me,  was  unjust  towards  one  who  dis- 
dains to  yield,  whose  comrade  shall  not  be  Tilifled. 

7th.  (Grateful  was  he  as)  the  sun  in  winter;  but  when  Sirius  biased,  coolneas  and 
shade: 

8tb.  Dry  on  the  sides,  though  remote  from  want;(  mobt  in  tliehanda;$  quick  of 
apprehension;  trusting  to  self : 

9th.  Journeying  with  prudence,  till  when  be  alighlad»  prudence  alighted  when  be 
took  up  his  abode. 

10th.  An  extended  nun  that  covers  the  surlisoe  of  the  eartii  when  he  gave ;  a  lion  that 
dreads  not  opposition  when  he  rushed  to  the  attack :  - 

1 1th.  I..00S0  in  attire  among  his  tribe ;  dark*lipped ;  negligent  of  dress ;)  but,  when 
he  went  forth  to  war,  a  leao-hauncbed  8inia.% 

12th. 

•  The  ikin  of  a  desd  young  esoiel  is  stuflM  and  pceierved»  thai  being  ihewnio  the  mother.  It  nwy 
induce  her  to  give  ha  milk  mora  freely.  The  poet  Ukoa  hhuelf,  fai  defending  his  ilBiBtooth«;»  to  the 
camel  that  ihews  theisme  attcntUm  to  the  lUn  of  its  decessed  oApringM  if  It  was  sUva. 

t  Studloos  to  gatai  the  affeftions  of  oChon  by  entertaiah^  them  with  what  he  had,  lathcr  thMi  to 
apply  It  to  the  feeding  or  adorning  of  his  own  body. 

t  Rather  giving  what  he  had  to  otb^  then  cxpeodlag  it  on  bfaaialfc    The  Aiafai,  too,  gkcy  ki  be- 

ingleaa. 

f  Llbeml,  as  If  the  hands  dripped  with  gUls. 

I  Too  oonadous  of  his  dignity  among  his  tribe  to  study  nicety  taidieM. 

f  Ananimalsaidtobegenecaiedof  the  wolf  and  hyna,  lean  in  its  haunchsi,  sadaccoontadby  the 
ArahiiobethemoBtliBrodottsaDd  destractive  of  beartk 
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^  DMehfrm  ike  An»an  5bMb,  4&.  Uavt, 

ISMi.  Two  llitdiin  bud  he^  honcrf  ind  ooiocfUli ;•  and  boih  (Uto  ftMd  ana  faw  Ibe) 
tttt«d  (rapectiTcly)  the  two  fl«?oun. 

IStb.  Terroor  he  would  mount  aIom  ;  no  one  oecMBiMmTiBg  hua  Mve  tlie  faiotchtd 

yenumuui  (8word).f 

14th.  Oft  the  generous  youths  travdled  in  tho  mld-daj  iun,  eoutimiiog  Awir  jcnvniey 
through  the  night,  till,  when  (the  darkness)  was  disstpetod,  they  alighted : 
'  15th.  Each  one  persevenng  in  enterprise^  arniy^  with  a  pcnetnttmg  awofd,  Hke  dhe 
flash  of  the  lightning  when  drawn  Ibrth  t 

16th.  Then  they  would  sip  up  the  draughts  of  sleep,  and  whan  they  beeasM 
(with  it)  thou  wouldst  rouse  them ;  and  they  Would  hasten  Ibrward  impciuouaiy  (to 
vadethcenc«7).| 

17th.  If,  indeed,  the  tribe  Hudhml  has  broken  his  edge,  it  is  in  rctortt  toft  the 
piession  he  had  (before)  made  on  Hudkmli 

18th.  And  by  way  of  reteliation  for  his  haWng  obliged  them  to  take  up  tbeir^  abodtf 
in  a  rugged  station,  where  the  soles  of  th^r  camels  were  broken. 

19th.  Through  me  is  HudhaU  scorched  (in  the  fire  of  war)  by  one  Amed  for  libeiality, 
who  will  not  feel  disgust  for  bloodshed  till  they  nauseate  it. 

30th.  He  will  give  his  spear  to  drink  'its  full ;  yet,  when  it  has  done  fll»  onee,  te 
draught  shall  be  repeated. 

21  St.  The  hyena  laughs  at  the  slain  of  BudhaU^  and  thou  scest  fito  wolf  esiihing  m 
fieconnt  of  theiA : 

28d.  And  tlie  birds  of  prey  flutter  with  the  distention  of  their  maws,  treading  osi  the 
slain,  and  unable  to  rise  aloft  in  the  air. 

S3d.  (Now)  the  wine,  though  before  prohibited  (by  my  tow)  ia  allowable :  what  wm 
once  interdicted,  is  througli  patience  become  lawful :  § 

24(h.  Hand  it  me,  therefore,  Sowod,  son  of  Amru:  for  my  body  is  beooma  cma> 
elated,  dnoe  (the  £U1  of)  my  uncle. 

*  HewssklndsshoDeylitwMtStohliftltadt,  IwtbltCtf  sscdiniiilbtld&InenidlyittldblbeB. 

t  He  would  akaie  undertake  that  which  b  torfble,  and  subject  It  to  hJmedf,  as  the  betas  or  cssod  ii 
nwantsdand  swayed  by  the  ridor  {  at  teast*  tw  would  take  no  comnde  or  aasistaiit  bat  his  wmotA  af 
Yeman*  notched  by  frequent  use. 

X  Intimating  that  he  waa  the  leader  of  the  band  of  generous  youths. 

I  tt  was  customary  Whh  the  Arabi,  when  tome  one  of  theh*  family  was  tlahi,  to  Interttet  rliiiiiliii 
the  UM  of  whie,  as  weU  as  thepurillcatian  of  the  body,  and  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  tU  niiiimi  wn 

t|dMn:  by  callfaig  for  wtaw,  thenfoce,  Uie  poet  inttanatea  that  he  had  fully  ATenged  the  blood  of  h^irii> 
tiTe,  and  abaolved  himieir  from  the  obligation  of  his  vow. 


DISTICH  naOM  THiE  ANWARt  SOflAiLl. 

Wlsx  men  eateism  ft  prophet  ftnd  a  kiiig. 
But  aa  two  seals  set  ih  the  self-same  rfng. 

EPIGRAM. 

From  the  Itaiian, 
fttsvius  tries  poetry  by  simple  rules ; 
He  lauds  deikl  bards,  and  ^Is  the  living*  fools. 
To  be  abused  by  JMtsevius,  and  to  Hve,— 
Oodt!  for  such  boons  wKat  can  a  poet  give  I 
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JUDICIAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CEYLON. 

As  oar  fndiao  admioUtratioOy  especially  the  judicial  branch  of  it,  is.  becom- 
ingy  from  peculiar  circumstances,  a  subject  of  increasing  interest,  a  statement^ 
from  aathenttc  sources,  of  the  important  experiments  which  havevfieen  suc- 
oessfally  made  at  Ceylon,  accompanied  by  ^  ezpositioD  of  the  principles  upoR 
which  diey  were  adopted,  and  the  advantages  whkh  they  hare  already  been 
attended  with,  cannot  but  be  gratifyhig. 

Snr  Alexander  Johnston,  the  then  chief  justice  and  first  member  of  his 
Majesty's  Council  in  Ceylon,  after  a  very  long  residence  on  that  islands  a  very 
attentive  examination  of  all  the  diflhrent  religious  and  moral  codes  of  the 
▼arious  descriptions  of  people  who  inhabit  Asia,  a  constant  intercourse  for 
many  years,  as  well  literary  as  official,  with  natives  of  all  the  different  castes 
and  religious  persuasions  which  prevmi  in  India,  and  a  most  careful  considera* 
tion  of  every  thing  which  related  to  the  suliject,  recorded  it  as  his  official 
OfMuion,  in  1808,  that  the  most  certain  and  the  most  safe  method  of  improving 
the  British  government  in  India,  of  raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  the  natives,  of  giving  them  a  real  interest  in  the  British  Government,  and 
of  insuring  the  continuance  of  their  attachment  to  the  British  empire,  was  to 
render  the  system  of  administering  justice  amongst  them  really  independent, 
efficient,  and  popular;  and  that  the  wisest  method  of  gradually  attaining  these 
objects,  was  by  granting  to  the  natives  of  the  country  themselves,  under  the 
superintendence  of  European  judges,  a  direct  and  a  considerable  share  in  the 
administration  of  that  system. 

As  a  very  general  opinion  prevailed,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  that  the 
natives  of  India,  from  their  division  into  castes,  from  their  want  of  intellect, 
from  their  want  of  education,  and  from  thdr  want  of  veracity  and  integrity,  were 
incapable  of  exercising  any  political  or  any  judicial  authority,  either  with 
credit  to  themselves  or  with  advantage  to  their  countrymen,  it  was  for  many 
reasons  deemed  prudent  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  that  the  experiment  of 
allowing  natives  of  India  to  exercise  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  India,  as  are  exercised '  by  En^ishmen  in  Great 
Britain,  should  be  first  tried  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  is  formed, 
in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  by  the  different  systems  of  religion,  and 
the  diffisrent  codes  of  morals  which  prevail  amongst  them,  and  which  may  be 
ranked  (viewing  them  not  according  to  tbe  purity  and  truth  of  their  doctrines, 
but  aecording  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  subject  to  their  influence,)  in 
the  following  order  :«- 

First,  The  Hindoo  religion  and  code. 

Second,  The  Buddhist  religion  and  code. 

Third,  The  Mahomedan  religion  and  code.    And 

Fourth,  The  Christian  religion  audits  system  of  morals. 

Considering  them,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  tbe  pecniiarities  of  their  Intel* 
lectual  and  moral  character,  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  may  be  divided  into  the 
four  following  great  divisions,  each  division  practically  exhibiting,  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  different  classes  oi  people  viho  belong  to  it,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  efiect  of  their  respective  religious  and  moral  codes: 

First,  Those  who  profess  the  pure  Hindoo  religion,  or  some  of  its  modi- 
fications. 

Second,  Those  who  profoss  th<  Buddhist  religion,  or  some  of  its  modi- 
fieattons. 

5  M  !2  Third, 
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Thirdj  Those  who  profess  the  Mahomedan  religion^  or  some  of  its  moffifi- 
cations.     And 

•  Foiirtfay  Those  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  whether  according  to  die 
doctrines  of  the  reformed  or  of  the  Catholic  Charch. 

The  popnlation  of  Ceylon  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants 
of  each  of  the  fonr  following  descriptions  of  people,  twc.  Ist,  of  about  half  a 
million  who  derive  their  descent  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  peninsula 
of  India,  who  profess  the  same  modification  of  the  Hindoo  r^^pon,  who  speak 
the  same  language,  have  the  same  customs  and  laws,  and  the  same  divisioB 
of  castes,  as  those  inhabitants;  Sdly,  of  abont  half  a  million  other  inbabi* 
taats  who  claim  their  descent  from  the  people  of  Ava  and  Siam,  who  have 
the  same  religious  and  moral  code,  and  who  profess  the  same  modification  and 
the  same  customs  of  the  Buddho  religion  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  two 
eountries ;  3dly,  between  50,000  and  60,000  Mahomedan  inhabitants,  who  aie 
partly  of  Arab  and  partly  of  Mogul  descent,  who  have  the  same  customa  and 
laws,  and  who  profess  tbe.same  modifications  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  as 
prevail  amongst  the  different  classes  of  Mahomedans  who  inhabit  the  peaiasala 
of  India;  and,  4thly,  of  a  very  considefable  number  of  what  in  the  rest  of 
India  are  called  half-castes,  descended  partly  from  Portuguese,  partly  from 
Dutch,  and  partly  from  English  Europeans,  some  of  them  profesung  the 
Catholic,  some  the  reformed  religion,  and  all  of  them  resembling  in  character 
and  disposition  the  half-castes  in  the  rest  of  India.  As  it  was  therefore  obvioiB 
that  the  population  of  Ceylon  was  composed  of  a  great  number  of  each  of  the 
four  great  divisions  of  people  of  which  the  population  of  the  rest  of  Imfia 
was  composed,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  conceived  that,  should  the  ezperimeat 
of  extending  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  in  as  far  as  tbey  resale 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  to  all  the  different  descriptions  of  half  castes 
and  other  natives  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  be  attended  with  auccess,  it  vak^ 
therefore  be  acted  upon  with  great  moral  and  political  advantage  in  legislating 
ibr  the  different  descriptions  of  hal&castes  and  other  nativea  on  the  continent 
of  India. 

From  the  year  ISOlB,  the  date  of  the  first  royal  charter  of  justice,  to  the 
year  1811,  justice  had  been  administered  in  the  courts  on  that  island  according 
to  what  is  called,  in  Holland,  the  Dutcb-Roman  law,  both  in  civil  and  ia 
criminal  cases,  without  a  jury  of  any  description  whatever,  by  two  European 
judges,  who  were  judges  both  of  law  and  fact,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  criminal 
cases.  In  1809,  it  was  determined  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  that  the  two  European  judges  of  the  Sa* 
preme  Court  on  Ceylon  should  for  the  future,  in  criminal  cases,  be  judges 
only  of  law,  and  that  juries,  composed  of  the  natives  of  the  island  themselves, 
should  be  judges  of  the  fact,  in  all  cases  in  which  native  prison^s  vrere 
concerned;  and,  in  November  1811,  a  new  charter  of  justice  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  was  published  on  Ceylon,  by  which  amongst  other  things  it 
was  in  substance  enacted,  that  every  native  of  the  island  who  was  tried  for 
a  criminal  offence  before  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
own  countrymen,  and  that  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries  in  all  such  caaea 
should  be  extended,  subject  to  certain  qualifications,  to  every  half-caste,  and 
to  every  other  native  of  the  island,  whatever  his  caste  or  religious  persuasion. 

This  experiment  of  extending  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ei^liabniea 
having,  after  sixteen  years*  experience,  been  found  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  security  to  Government,  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pnople  of 
the  country,  it  -has  become  a  subject  of  serious  connderation  both  in  India 

and 
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and  in  fingland^  whether  the  same  righto  and  the  same  privilejses,  aa  since  the 
year  1811  have  been  exercised  with  the  most  beneficial  effiscts  by  the  natives 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  may  not  also  be  exercised  with  the  same  good  effect 
by  all  the  natiyes  of  the  East-India  Company's  dominions  in  India ;  and  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
wrote  to  him,  in  the  year  1826,  the  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
explaining  td  him  the  reasons  which  originally  induced  Sir  Alexander  to 
propose  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  amongst  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  the 
mode  in  which  his  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  consequences  with 
which  ito  adoption  has  been  attended. 

"  d6th  May  1825. 
*^  Dear  Sir :  I  hare  the  pleasure,  at  your  request,  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  plan  I  adopted  while  chief  justice  and  first  member  of  his  Majesty's  Coun- 
eil  on  Ceylon,  for  introducing  trial  by  jury  into  that  island,  and  for  extending 
the  nfjtkt  of  sitting  upon  juries  to  every  half-caste  native,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
nativeof  the  countr}',  to  whatever  caste  or  religious  persuasion  he  might  belong; 
I  shall  explain  to  you  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  propose  this  plan,  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  carried  into  e£fect,  and  the  consequences  with  which  its 
adoption  has  been  attended.  The  complainto  against  the  former  system  for 
administering  justice  on  Ceylon  were,  that  it  was  dilatory,  expensive,  and 
unpopular.  The  defecto  of  that  system  arose  from  the  little  value  which  the 
natives  of  the  country  attached  to  a  character  for  veracity,  from  the  total 
want  of  interest  which  they  manifested  for  a  system,  in  the  administration  of 
which  they  themselves  had  no  share,  from  the  difiiculty  which  European  judges, 
who  were  not  only  judges  of  law,  but  also  judges  of  fact,  experienced  in 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  credit  which  they  ought  to  give  to  native  testimony, 
and  finally  from  the  delay  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  which  were' productive 
of  great  inconvenience  to  the  witnesses  who  attended  the  sessions,  and  great 
•xpense  to  the  government  which  defrayed  their  costs.  The  obvious  way  of 
remedying  these  evils  in  the  system  of  administering  justice,  was,  first,  to 
give  the  natives  a  direct  interest  in  that  system,  by  imparting  to  them  a  con* 
aiderable  share  in  its  administration ;  secondly,  to  give  them  a  proper  value 
for  a  character  for  veracity,  by  making  such  a  character  the  condition  upon 
which  they  were  to  look  for  respect  from  their  covintr^'men,  and  that  from 
which  they  were  to  hope  for  promotion  in  the  service  of  their  government ; 
thirdly,  to  make  the  natives  themselves,  who,  from  their  knowledge  of  their 
countrymen,  can  decide  at  once  upon  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  native  testimony,  judges  of  fact^  and  thereby  shorten  the  duration  of 
trials,  relieve  witnesses  from  a  protracted  attendance  on  the  courto,  and 
materially  diminish  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  introduction  of  triid 
by  jury  into  Ceylon,  and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries  to 
every  native  of  the  island,  under  certain  modifications,  seemed  to  me  the  most 
advisable  method  of  attaining  these  objects.  HaVing  consulted  the  chief 
priests  of  the  Budhoo  religion,  in  as  far  as  the  Cingalese  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  and  the  Brahmins  of  Remissuram,  Madura  and  Jafna,  in  as  far 
as  the  Hindoos  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  were  concerned,  I  suIk 
oiitted  my  plan  for  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  into  Ceylon  to  the  Oover* 
nor  and  Council  of  that  island.  Sir  T.  Maitland,  the  then  governor  of  Cey* 
Ion,  and  the  other  members  of  the  council,  thinking  the  object  of  my  plan 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  fearing  lest 
objections  might  be  urged  against  it  in  England,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
fneaaure  (no  such  rights  as  those  which  I  proposed  to  grant  to  the  natives  of 
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GqrlMi •ntr Iwriaf  beoifiuiedteMjr  oadteof  IadbX'*<ft> «>•  aJTuinHy,  >» 
inC  wpwhrr  of  oMudl,  to  BuglanH,  with  lull  MUhorkjr  to  wg^  io  the 
iti— g€t  vanaer,  the  adbpdoo  of  the  fli«Miiie,  oad^r  Mich  modificitkHM  •• 
hii  Bf^|C8tj*«  mii)itt«i  mighty  on  my  repreantaCbnt^  doeai  eKpediont.  AA«r 
tho  ^watioB  had  hoan  vnamr^f  considerod  in  Eo^and,  a  charter  pawed  thft 
gteat  seel,  exteiMfi^g  the  right  of  mtting  npoo  juriaay  in  arlmiiiai  oaaea^  t# 
ereigr -naliTe  of  .Ceylon,  in  the  manner  in  whiob  I  had  propoaed*  and  on  a»7 
Mini;*  to  Ceylon  with  this  chatter  in  November  1811»  ita  proviaiana  wei<e  iaa- 
mediately  oarried  into  e£kct  by  me. 

**  In  order  to  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  jury 
trial  ift  introduced  lamongst  the  natives  and  half-castes  of  Ceylon,  I  shall  ex« 
Iplain  to  yon,  Jst,  what  quaUfiea  a  natire  of  Ceylon  to  he  a  jniyman;  Sdly, 
how  the  jnrymnn  june auaunoned  at  each  session ;  3dly,  how  they  aredhoeen 
al  eneh  trial ;  and  4thly,  how  they  receive  the  evidence  and  deliver  thsm 
Tcedict.  Every  native  oif  Ceylon,  provided  he  he  a  freeman,  hns  attmnnd  the 
e^e  of  twenty«one,  and  b  a  permanent  reaident  in  the  island,  ^  is  qnaliied  to  sit 
on  juries.  The  .fiscal,  or  sheriff  of  the  province^  as  soon  as  a  criminal  nraiien 
ia  ixed  fiir  his  peovinee,  summonses  a  conaiclerable  number  of  jniymen  of 
aach.caate,  taking  particnlar  care  that  no  juryman  is  summoned  oat  of  his 
tmop  or 'SO  as  to  interfere  with  any  agricultural  or  manufacturing  pursuita  in 
which  ho- may  he. occupied,  or  with  any  rdigtoua  ceremony  at  which  his  caste 
BMy  reqnim-his  jitteadance.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  names  of  all 
the  jurymen  who^ure  summoned  are  calied  over,  and  the  jurymen,  ns  well  as 
nil  the  saagiatrates  and  police  officers,  attend  in  court,  and  hear  the  cbaiss 
deliveied  hy  the  judge.  The  prisoners  are  then  arrvgned ;  every  prisoner  haa  a 
t^Kt  to  he -tried  by  thirteen  jurymen  of  his  own  caste;  unless  soaae  rsnsoa 
whjr  the  prisoner  should  not  be  tried  by  jurymen  of  his  own  caste  can  be  wrged 
to.  the  satis&ction  of  the  court  by  the  Advocate  Fiscal,  who  on  Ceylon  holds 
an  ofice  very  needy  similar  to  that  held  in  ScoUand  by  the  Lord  Advocain;  or 
vnleas  the  prisoner  himself,  from  bdieviog  people  of  his  own  caate  to  he 
prepidioed  sgaiast  him^  should  apply  to  be  tried  either  by  tfairtesn  jurymen  of 
nnoiher  caste^  or  by  a  jury  composed  of  hal^*castes,  or  Europeane.  As  soon 
na  it  Is  decided  of  what  caste  the  jury  is  to  be  composed,  the  rcgislaer  of  the 
enurt  puts  into  an  urn,  which  stands  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  conrt,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  names  of  jurymen  of  that  caste  out  of  which 
the  jury  is  to  be  formed ;  he  continues  to  draw  the  names  out  of  the  urn  (the 
prisoner  having  aright  to  object  to  five  peremptorily,  and  to  any  nomber,  for 
eanse),  until  he  has  drawn  the  names  of  thirteen  jurymen  who  have  not  been 
ohyected  to:  these  thirteen  jurymen  are  then  sworn,  according  to  the  form  of 
thefar  respective  religions,  to  decide  upon  the  case  according  to  the  evidene^ 
nod  wttiieint  partiality.  The  Advocate  Fiscal  then  opens  the  case  fior  the 
pmaeentbn  (through  an  interpreter  if  neeessary)  to  the  judge,  and  proceeds 
tn.cnll  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  whose  evidence  is  taken  down 
(throogh  nn  interpreter  if  neoessaryX  in  the  hearing  of  the  jnry,  by  the  jadge; 
the  jury  having  a  right  .to  examine,  and  the  prisoner  to  cross-examine,  any  of 
the.above  witnesses.  When  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is  dosed,  the  pii- 
eeoee  states  what  he  has  to  urge  in  his  defence,  and  calls  his  witneaaes,  the 
jury  having  a  right  io  examine,  and  the  prosecutor  to  cross-exemine  them  i 
dieir  evidence  being  taken  down  by  the  judge :  the  prosecutor  is  seldom  or 
never,  exeept  in  very  partici|lar  cases,  allowed  to  reply  or  call  any  witneasea  m 
reply.  The  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  for  the  prisoner  being  donad,  the 
Jud^s  (threnghan  interpreter  when  neeessary)  recapitulates  the  evidence  to  the 
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jary  from  fifs  notes,  adding  such  obserVMbiMi  finoni  Mmnilf  w  maf  cemt  ta 
htm  on  the  occasion,  the  jury,  aft^r  deltbM^tfaig^  OfMif  the  case^  eitlMr  mtba 
Jury  bot,  or,  if  they  wish  to  retire,  in  a  f&om  eloM  ta  ttia  ODurty  ddma 
their  verdict  through  their  foreman  in  Open  court,  (hat  t«fdict  being  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  them ;  the  m6at  scrupuloas  caM  being  taisen  tfaaa 
the  jury  never  separate,  nor  communicate  with  any  person  whatever,  from  tiMi 
moment  they  are  sworn,  till  their  verdict,  having  been  delivered  as  aft>Rfaid^ 
has  been  publicly  recorded  by  the  register.  The  numlier  of  native  juryman  of 
every  caste  on  Ceylon  is  so  great,  and  a  knowledge  before-hand  what  persona 
are  to  Compose  a  jury  in  any  particular  case  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  person,  whatever  may  be  his  influence  in  the  oonntrf,  either 
to  bias  or  to  corrupt  a  jury.  The  number  oC  jurymen  that  are  returned  bf 
the  Fiscal  or  Sheriff  to  serve  at  each  session,  the  impartial  manner  inwhieb 
the  names  of  the  jurymen  are  drawn,  the  right  wliich  the  priseaer  and  pvoae^ 
cutor  may  exercise  of  objecting  to  each  juryman  as  his  name  is  drawn,  th# 
strictness  which  is  observed  by  the  court  in  preventing  all  commmiieadoif 
between  the  jurymen  when  they  are  once  sworn,  and  every  other  person,  till 
they  have  delivered  their  verdict,  give  great  wdght  to  their  decision.  The 
native  jurymen  being  now  judges  of  fact,  and  the  European  jndgea  only 
ju<%es  of  law,  one  European  judge  only  is  now  necessary,  where  formerly {' 
when  they  were  judges  both  of'  law  and  fact,  two,  or  sometimes  three,  wefri 
necessary.  The  native  jurymen,  from  knowing  the  different  degrees  of  weigh! 
which  may  safely  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  their  countrymen,  decide  upotf 
questions  of  fact  with  so  much  more  promptitude  than  Europeans  coold  do^ 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  no  trial  lasts  above  aday,  and  bo 
session  above  a  week  or  ten  days  at  furthest ;  whereas,  before  the  introdtoctioiff 
of  trial  by  jury,  a  single  trial  used  sometimes  to  last  six  week  or  two  Inontha^ 
and  a  single  session  not  unfrequently  for  three  months.  All  the  natives  wher 
attend  the  courts  as  jurymen  obtain  so  much  information  during  their  attend^ 
ance,  relative  to  the  modes  of  proceeding  and  the  rules  of  evidence,  that; 
since  the  establishment  of  jury  trial.  Government  have  been  enabled  to- find 
amongst  the  half-castes  and  native  jurymen,  some  of  the  most  efficient  and 
respectable  native  magistrates  in  the  country,  who,  under  the  control  of  tfatf 
Supreme  Court,  at  little  or  no  expense  to  Government,  administer  jnatiee  na 
inferior  offences  to  the  native  inhabitants.  The  introduction  of  the  trial  by 
native  juries,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  increased  the^ffidency  and  despatcb 
of  the  courts,  and  has  relieved  both  prisoners  and  witnesses  from  the  hardi 
ships  which  they  incurred  from  the  protracted  delay  of  the  criminal  aessloiMy 
has,  independent  of  the  savings  it  enabled  the  Ceylon  Government  to  make 
immediately  on  its  introduction,  since  afforded  that  Government  an  ()^)por^ 
tunityof  carrying  into  effect,  in  the  judieiid  department  of  the  island,  %  phM 
tor  a  permanent  saving  of  ten  thoAsand  pounds  a  year,  as  appears  bymy  Mport 
quoted  in  page  8  of  the  printed  Collection  of  Papers  herewith-  sent«  No -mail 
whose  character  for  honesty  or  veradty  is  impeached  can  he  enrolled  oo  the 
list  of  jurymen,  the  drcumstance  of  a  man*8  name  being  npon  the  jury  roU  in 
a  proof  of  hb  being  a  man  of  unexcep&nable  character,  and  is  that  to  windll 
he  appeals  in  case  his  character  be  attacked  in  a  conrt  of  justice,  or  in  case  h« 
solicits  his  Government  for  promotion  in  their  service.  As  the  rolls  of  jury 
men  are  revised  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  evety  session,  they  operate  "as  a^nost 
powerful  engine  in  making  the  people  of  the  country  more  attentive  than  thejii 
used  to  be  in  their  adherence  to  truth:  the  right  of  ahtiiig  upon  Juries  has 
given  the  natives  of  Ceylon  a  Value ibr  character,  which  they  never  feitbefom) 

and 
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and  bai  mted  io  •  very  remarkable  roanner  the  standard  of  ihear  moral  feelings 
AUtbe  natiYea  of  Ceyloo  who  are  enrolled  as  jurymeo^  oonceive  themselves  to 
be  as  much  a  part,  as  the  European  judges  themselves  are,  of  the  Govem- 
inent  of  their  country,  and  therefore  feel,  since  they  have  possessed  the  ngbt 
of  sitting  upon  Juries,  an  interest  which  they  never  felt  before  in  upholding 
the  British  Government  of  Ceylon,    The  beneficial  consequence   of  this 
feeling  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  difference  between  the  conduct  which 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  British  settlements  on  Ceylon  observed  in  the 
Kandian  war  of  18(^  and  that  which  they  observed  in  the  Kandian  war  of 
1816*    In  the  war  between  the  British  and  Kandian  Government  in  1803, 
which  was  before  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  British  settlements  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  in 
the  war  between  the  same  governments  in  181 G,  which  was  five  years  after 
the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  settlements,  so 
far  from  shewing  the  smallest  symptom  of  dissatisfiu^tion,  took,  during  the 
veiy  heat  of  the  war,  the  opportunity  of  my  return  to  England,  to  express 
their  gratitude  through  me  to  the  British  Government  for  the  valuable  rig^t  of 
sitting  upon  juries,   which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  his  present 
Majesty,  as  appears  by  the  addresses  contained  from  page  16  to  page  50,  in 
the  printed  papers  herewith  sent.    The  charge  delivered  by  my  successor,  the 
present  Chief  Justice  of  the  island,  in  1820,  contains  the  strongest  additional 
testimony  lArhich  could  be  afforded  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  were  expe- 
rienced by  the  British  Government  from  the  introduction  of  trial   by  jury 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  island.    (See  that  charge  io  pages  289  and  290  of 
Vol«  X.  of  the  Asiatic  JournaL)  As  every  native  juryman,  whatever  his  caste  or 
religion  may  be,   or  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  may  reside,  appears 
before  the  Supreme  Court  once  at  least  every  two  years,  and  as  the  judge 
who  prendes  delivers  a  charge  at  the  opening  of  each  session  to  all  the  jurynca 
who  are  in  attendance  on  the  court ;  a  useful  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
natives  of  the  country,  by  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  not  only  of  par- 
ticipating themselves  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  also  of  hearing  any 
observations  which  the  judges,  in  delivering  their  charge  may  think  proper  to 
make  to  them  with  respect  to  any  subject  which  is  connected  either  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  with  the  state  of  society  or  morals  in  any  part  of 
the  country.    The  difference  between  the  conduct  which  was  observed  by  all 
the  proprietors  of  slaves  on  Ceylon,  in  1806,  which  was  before  the  introdoctioa 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  that  which  was  observed  by  them  in  1816,  which  was  five 
years  after  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  change 
which  may  be  brought  about  in  public  opinion,  by  the  judges  avmling  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  their  charging  the  jury  on  the  first  day  of 
session  affords  them,  of  circulating  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country  such 
opinions  as  may  promote  the  welfare  of  any  particular  class  of  society.    At 
the  right  of  every  proprietor  of  slaves  to  continue  to  hold  slaves  on  Ceylon 
was  guarantea4  to  him  by  the  capitulation  under  which  the  Dutch  possessioos 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  arms  in  1795,  the  British  Government  of 
Ceylon  conceived  that,  however  desirable  the  measure  might  be,  they  had 
not  a  right  to  abolbh  slavery  on  Ceylon  by  any  legislative  act.    A  proposition 
was  however  made  on  the  part  of  Government  by  me  to  the  proprietors  of 
slaves  in  1806,  before  trial  by  jury  was  introduced,  urpng  them  to  adopt  aome 
plan  of  their  own  accord  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery ;  this  propontioB 
they  at  that  time  unanimously  rejected.    The  right  of  sitting  upon  juries  was 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  in  1811.    From  that  period  1  availed  mv- 
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self  of  the  opportuoides  which  were  afforded  to  me,  when  I  delivered  my 
charge  at  the  coinmeiicement  of  each  session  to  the  juryoien^  nx^st  of  whom 
were  considerable  proprietors  of  slaves,  o{  informing  them  of  what  was  doing 
in  England  upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  shivery,  and  of  pointing  out 
to  them  the  difficulties  which  they  themselves  must  frequently  experience,  in 
executing  with  impartiality  their  duties  as  jurymen,  in  all  cases  in  which 
slaves  were  concerned;  a  change  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
gradually  perceptible  amongst  them,  and  in  the  year  1819,  the  proprietors  of 
slaves  of  all  castes  and  religious  persuasions  in  Ceylon,  sent  me  their  unani- 
mous resolutions,  to  be  publicly  recorded  in  court,  declaring  free  all  children 
born  of  their  slaves  after  the  l£th  of  August  1816,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years  must  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  slavery  which  had  subsisted  on 
Ceylon  for  more  than  three  centuries."* 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston  was  fully  aware,  when  he  first  introduced  trial  by 
jury  into  Ceylon,  that  the  d^ree  of  confidence  which  the  people  of  the 
country  might  be  expected  to  repose  in  that  institution  would  be  proportionate 
to  the  conviction  which  they  entertained,  that  they  themselves  would  be  always 
consulted,  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those  persons  whose  names 
were  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  men  qualified  to  act  as  jurors,  and  that 
neither  the  Local  Government  nor  the  Supreme  Court  would  ever  attempt  to 
exert  any  undue  influence,  either  in  the  original  formation  of  that  list,  or  in 
the  subsequent  selection  from  it,  of  such  jurors  aa  might  from  time  to  time  be 
required  to  serve  at  any  criminal  session  which  might  be  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  any  part  of  the  island.  The  great  object,  therefore,  which  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston  had  in  view,  in  all  the  regulations  which  he  made  upon  this 
subject,  was  not  only  to  render  it  extremely  difficult,  but  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  country  themselves  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  ira* 
p^seible,  either  for  the  Local  Government  or  the  Court  to  exert  any  undue 
influence  as  to  the  jurors,  without  their  attempt  to  do  so  becoming  directly  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  and  public  animadversion. 

It  appeared  to  Sir  A.  Johnston  that  the  surest  method  of  attaining  this 
object  was  to  limit,  as  far  as  he  could  by  public  regulations,  the  power  of /the 
Cotfl^ and  that  of  its  officers;  and  to  place  th6m  in  every  point  which  was 
in  any  way  connected  with   the  jury,   under  the  constant  inspection  and 
cootrol  of  the  people  of  the  country.    He  accordingly,  after  much  consultation 
with  some  of  the  most  enlightened  natives  of  the  island,  published  a  regula- 
tion, declaring  that  every  man  on  the  island,  whatever  might  be  his  caste  or 
religious  persuasion,  had  a  positive  right  to  act  as  a  juryman,  provided  he  was 
a  man  of  unexceptionable  character,  a  fi'ee  man,  a  permanent  resident  on  the 
island,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  tweaty-one.'   Also  declaring  that  the 
people  of  the  country  themselves  should  be  the  judges  whiether  a  man  had  or 
bad  not  those  qualifications  which  by  this  regulation  gave  him  that  positive 
right.     Sir  A.  Johnston,  at  the  same  time,   published  another  regulation, 
directing  the  fiscal  or  sheriff  of  each  province  on  the  island,  publicly  to  m^e 
and  return  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  correct  list  of  all  persons  in  his  province 
who  were  qualified  as  required  by  the  former  regulation  to  act  as  jurymen. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  fiscal  of  any  province; 
ijtie  following  mode  of  proceeding  was  observed  by  the  court:— -As  soon  as 
tfai^  fiscal,  of  a  province  had  made  out  and  returned  to  the  court  a  list  of  all 
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ptrsMM  in  bis  (iffovittoe  who  were  duly  qtniifi«l  to  serve  as  jurymen^  Ms  Ibk 
urn  by  orcUr  of  the.  court  published  and  ctrcnhted  throng  every  pert  of  the 
yvovinee,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  esaMiiig  ereiy  inhalant  of  the  province 
to  Difdie  such  remarks,  on  it  aa  might  occur  to  him,  and  to  prefer,  when  oe- 
cessary,  an.  immediate  and  public  complaint  to  the  court  against  the  fiscal,  if 
it  aheuld  appear  that  the  fiscal  either  had  omitted  out  of  the  Hat  tiie  name  of 
nay  person  whoae  name  he  ought  to  have  inserted  in  it,  or  had  inserted  in 
the  list  the  name  of  any  person  whose  name  he  ought  to  have  omitted*  After 
ikm  list  had  undergone  this,  public  scrutiny,  it  was  publicly  ordered  by  the'coort 
to  be  oonsidsfed  by  the  fiscal  as  the  list  of  all  persona  who  were  duly  qualified 
to  act  as  jurors  in  his  province,  and  that  out  of  which  lie  waa  bound  to 
aetam,  by  rotation,  all  persons  who  were  required  to  ^serve  as  juror  at  the 
criminal  sessions  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  province.  Independent  of 
^ese  precautions  against  any  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  fiscal,  every  person  ia  a 
pceviace  in  lyhich  the  court  was  about  to  hold  a  criminal  session,  hnd  pubhe 
BOftice  giv^  ^in  long  before  the  aesston  was  held,  that  the  list  in  qiiestiDin  wsi 
always  liable  to  be  publicly  r^viBodby  the  conrt  at  the  commenoenient  of  ^ 
session,  upon  any  complaint  which  might  be  publicly  made  to  the  court  by  an 
iahabitaat  of  the  province,  either  .against  die  ilscal  for  any  impropriety  of 
conduct  in  BMking  out  the  list,  or  against  any  individual  on  the  lint  for  aay 
impiopriety  of  conduct  in  geikting  hi»  name  inserted  in  that  list*  Althongh, 
tlierefors^  the  Supreme  Coort  and  its  oiBcefs,  the  fiscals,  are  allowed,  fiv 
convenienee-sake,  to  be  die  instruments  through  which  the  list  of  pcraona  on 
the  island  qaalified  to  act  as  jurymen  is  obtmned,  it  is  hardly  poasible,  cod> 
stdefhag  the  manner  in  which  all  their  proceedings  in  this  point  are  watched 
and  controlled  by  Hm  people  of  the  country,  that  either  the  oont  itself  or  ils 
efficen  can, exert  any  undue  influence  in  the  sdection  of  jurors  without  aach 
eondact  being  immediately  known,  and  becoming  a  subject  of  public  aad 
general  aniaiadveraion. 


We  subjoin  the  following  authentic  fiiet,  which  is  not  merdy  curiona  in  it- 
self, but  is  illustrative  of  the  benefits  of  die  jury-eystem. 
.  After  the  intrqdacdeii  of- juries  ieto  Ceyloa,  a  wealthy  Brahmin,  whose 
unpopular  dmraoter  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  many,  was  aecueed  of 
murdering  his  nephew,, and  put  upon  trieL  He  chose  a  jury  of  his  own 
caste ;  but  so  strong  was  the  evidence  agamst  hiip,  that  twelve  (out  of  thir- 
teen) of  the  jury  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  guilt.  The  ^ysaenticat 
juror,  a  young  Brahmin  of  Ramisseram,  stood  up,  declared  his  persuaaioa 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  victim  of  a  eonspiiacy,  and  desired  diat  all  the 
witnesses  might  be  recalled.  He  examined  them  with  astonishing  dexterity 
and  acuteness,  and  succeeded  in  extorting  firom  them  such  proofe  of  their 
perjiii^,  that  the  jury,  instead  of  consigning  the  accused  tp  an  igaoanueua 
death,'  pfonoonced  him  innocent  The  afihir  made  much  aisiaeili  the: island; 
aadilieChief  Ju8tioe(Sr  A.  Johnston  himself )  sent  for  the  juror  w^a  iiad  se 
distiagnishod  himself,  and  complimented  him  upon  the  talents  he  had  displayed. 
The  Brahnm  attributed  his  skill  to  faia  stpdy  of  a  book,  which  he  aded 
**  stvengthensr  of  the  mind."  -He  had  (procured  it,  be  said,  .from  sooae  p8- 
grims  at  Ramisseraai,  who  otitained  it  foom  fcirsia;  and  he  had  translated  it 
flom  the  Sanscrit,  into  which  it  had  been  rendered  from  die  Persian.  8ir  A. 
Johnston  expressing  curiosity  to  see  this  work,  the  Brahmin  brought  him  a 
Tamal  MS.  on  palm  leaves,  which  Sir  Alexander  found,  to  his  infinite  surpdae, 
to  be  the  Diahctia  of  AtittoiU  I 


ON  THE  NAMES  OF  CHINA. 

By  M.  Klapboth.* 

Trb  name  of  **  Cbina,^  'whicfa  we  give  to  the  largest  eoontry  in  BlMterti 
Asia^  18  not  in  general  use  there:  we  recmed  it  from  this  Malays,  who  catl  It 

^j»>-  China,    The  pilots  and  some  of  the  seamen  who  navigated  the  first  Por- 

lugueae  vessels  that  visited  China,  being  of  Malay  origin,  it  was. natural 
enough  that  the  Portuguese  themselves  should  adopt  the  name  whioh  their 
guides*  gave  to  that  country.  The  Malays  had  known  the  Chinese  ever  sinee 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  tsentury  before  our  era,  when  Tsin«che*hwang-4e 
(their  .first  supreme  monarch)  subjected  the  southern  part  of  Chiaa^  as 
well  as  Tonquin,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  Cochin  China.  The 
iwtives  of  the  Malay  islands,  having  direct  commercial  relations  with  these 
countries,  were  conee<|uently  aequainted,  from  that  period,  with  the  Chinese^ 
who  then  bore  the  name  of  Ttin :  the  Malays  not  having  the  aspirated  t*, 
pronounced  this  word  Obliuiy' appending  to  it  the  a.  Jt  is  equally  well  •esta- 
blisbedy  that  the  first  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  India  bears  date  in  the 

Tsin  dyiiasty.f  This  name  was  converted  by  the  Hindoos  into  ^1^  CSUim; 
for  the  same  reason  as  with  the  Malays,  since  the  Devanagarl  alphabet  and  it^ 
derivatives  are  equally  destitute  of  the  aspirated  consonant  h,  for  which  when 

necessary  the  ^  ch  is  substituted.    In  the  Bauddhist  books,  the  name  is  also 

written  China-;  it  has  even  been  adopted  in  the  Chinese  translations  made 
from  these  books;  and  the  Chinese  themselves  have  affected  the  use  of  two 
characters  (Che^na)  which  express  the  same  sounds.    It  was  from  India,  more* 

over,  that  the  Andnans  acquhned  the  word  ,.,,*>.  JK  aa  they  Iweva  obliged 
to  write  it,  not  having  the  Persian  ^  ch.  They  speedily  perceived,  however, 
that  tilts  Ibtter,  ^  was  not  exactly  adapted  to  express  the  name  TaiA^  they 

accordingly  exchanged  the  initial  letter  for  ^  and  wrote  ^^  Sin.    Hence 

some  German  scholars,  not  very  conversant  with  the  subject,  have  concluded 
that  we  ought  rather  to  write  Sina  than  China  j  forgetting  that  in  their  mother 
tongue  the  letter  s  represents  the  x  of  the  dialects  derived  from  the  Latin ; 
and  that  it  is  much  too  soft  to  express  the  sound  of  the  Chinese  is,  which  is 
the  German  z  aspirated. ^ 

The  ^oacrit  name  n^^TFn  MaMi  Ckinot  contracted  in  the  Hindoo 

dialects  into  Machin  ^^j^^  >  und  adopted  under  this  latter  torn  by  the  Pei^' 

sians,  is  not  very  ancient ;  it  seems  not  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  period  when  the  emperors  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  were  forced  to  withdraw  into  the  southern  portion  of  their  empire, 
and  cede  the  northern  provinces  to  the  Kin  or  Juijah,  the  ancestors  of  the' 
Mandchus  of  the  present  day.  The  northern  part  of  China  then  received, 
amongst  fordgners,  the  name  of  China  or  Chin;  before  that  period  it  had' 
also  been  called  Cathay,  from  the  name  of  the  Khitans,  a  Tungpuse-Mongol 
tribe,  who  ruled  there. 
Notwithstanding  the  monstrous  configuration  which  Ptolemy  has  given  to 
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the  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia,  we  can  easily  recognize  upon  his  cliarta  the 
Ultra-Gangetic  peninsula,  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  and  the  southera  coast  of 
China.  He  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and-  those  of  Tonqiun,  imm^ 
Sifutf  because  they  were  then  under  Chinese  dominion.  Their  capital,  ThioK 
(i  ftnrig§9'»3ot  ei7v«tf}  is  most  probably  the  present  Canton,  or  at  least  a  town 
which  existed  in  its  neighbourhood,  for  Canton  has  several  times  changed  its 
place,  as  we  find  from  the  history  of  China.  Ptolemy  has  prolonged  the 
southern  coast  of  China  towards  the  south,  although  in  fact  it  extends  fixMi 
west  to  east,  so  that  his  chart  is  completely  twisted ;  but  it  is  only  neoessaiy 
to  turn  it  about  in  order  to  discover  the  site  of  Canton  in  Thiuae,  and  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  or  estuary  of  the  Tiger,  in  the  vw?  2mM  MXwtf,  or  gmtf  of  ike 
Sina,  Even  the  Ta-keang,  or  Se-keang  (river),  may  be  perceived,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  which  Canton,  or  the  capital  of  the  Sini^  is  situated.  The 
notions  which  Ptolemy  entertained  respecting  this  country  were  probably  bbor 
ancient  than  his  age;  or,  what  u  equally  probable^  the  name  of  Tsin,  given  to 
China,  was  already  common  throughout  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  aflDoagrt 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sunda  islands.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  a  Christian  of 
the  Latin  church,  who  travelled  over  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, has  left  a  very  curious  ChruHan  coimograpky^  wherein  he  names  China 
yl^M^  ntnUzOy  compares  it  with  India,  Persia,  and  the  Roman  states,  and 
asserts  that  there  is  no  navigation  beyond  that  country :  he  adds,  in  another 
part  of  his  book,  that  Tzioitza  was  washed  by  the  sea  to  the  eastward. 

Although  the  ancients,  the  Arabian  navigators,  and  the  early  Portuguese 
who  visited  India,  bad  adopted  the  Sanscrit  and  Malay  name  of  China  for 
northern  China;  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  not  bearipg  the  same 
amongst  the  neighbouring  people,  was  differently  denominated  in  the 
Under  the  Han  dynasty,  that  b,  in  the  two  centuries  before  and  after  our 
the  Chinese  had  subdued  the  whole  of  central  Asia,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  They  had  established  military  colonies  there,  and  their 
traders  traversed  those  countries  to  barter  their  merchandize  for  the  products 
pf  Persia  and  the  Roman  empire.  They  brought  chiefly  raw  silk  and  ailk  atuffi^ 
which  met  with  an  excellent  market  in  Persia  and  Europe.  According  to  the 
Greek  authors,  the  word  rn^  denoted  the  sUh-wormy  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Serica,  the  country  from  whence  silk  was  brought.  This  fact  demonstrates 
that  the  name  of  Seres  was  given  them  from  the  precious  commodity  which  the 
people  of  the  west  came  to  them  in  search  of.  In  the  Armenian  language;,  the 
insect  which  produces  silk  is  called  sheram^  a  name  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  0^  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  these  two  words 
were  borrowed  from  people  more  eastern;  this  we  are  enabled  to  prove  by 
means  of  the  Mongol  and  Mandchu  tongues.  It  results  that  the  name  o£ 
silk,  amongst  the  ancients,  really  originated  in  eastern  Asia.  Silk  is  called 
Hrhei  by  the  Mongols,  and  tirgha  by  tbe.Mandchus:  these  two  nations  dwelt 
on  the  north  and  north-east  of  China.  Can  it  be  presumed  that  they  received 
these  denominations  from  the  people  of  the  west  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  sxe,  which  means  raw  sUk,  discovers  not  only  some  resemblance  to 
drkei  and  eirgha^  but  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  m^  of  the  GredLs.  The 
analogy  will  appear  more  striking  still  when  it  is  known  that  in  the  Mandarin 
dialect  the  r  is  not  pronounced,  although  it  may  probably  be  found  in  the  old 
4ialects  of  China.  But  the  Corean  word  nr,  denoting  silk,  is  completely 
identical  with  the  Greek  m^,  which  is  pronounced  fir.*    Silk  then  gave  its 


•  It  would  be  curious  to  ucertaJn  when  Uie  word  gilk  ww  totroduoed  Into  Uie  EOgUdi  tingniign  It 
ftppean  to  be  the  aame  as  the  RufliUm  cheik,  which,  I  believe,  is  derived  ttam  the  Mongol  tirMk  :  m 
fiKt  which  is  the  more  probaUe  because  Russia  ifta  long  uudcr  the  yolic  of  the  Moogois.— IC. 
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naiiM  to  the  people  who  maniifiictared'  it  and  sent  it  to  the  west.  Thus  the 
Seres  are  evidently  the  Chinese,  whose  empire  was  formerly  separated  by  the 
Oxus  from  that  of  Persia,  whatever  those  geographers  may  say,  who  are  only 
capable  of  fixing  the  position  of  nations  by  means  of  compasses. 

The  first  Chinese  colonies  which  came  firom  the  north*west  to  people  the 
countries  along  the  Hwang-ho  (or  yellow  river),  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  tribes  almost  in  a  savage  state,  at  least  much  less  civilized  than  themselves. 
They,  therefore,  gave  to  the  state  which  they  proceeded  to  found,  the  name 
of  Chtmg4cw6y  or  the  middle  kingdom  or  empire.  Some  Chinese  writers  tell 
us  that  this  denomination  began  in  the  time  of  Ching-wang,  the  second  empe- 
ror of  the  Chow  dynasty,  who  reigned  towards  the  close  of  the  twelftb  cen- 
tury before  our  era.  At  this  period  China  was  divided  into  several  principali- 
ties, all  of  which  assumed  the  title  of  kingdoms.  Chow-kung,  uncle  of  that 
emperor,  gave  to  the  country  of  Lo-yang,  in  Ho-nan,  where  the  Chinese 
monarch  resided,  the  name  of  Chung-kwd,  because  it  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  which  China  was  then  composed.  Hencefor- 
ward, add  the  same  authors,  the  portion  of  the  empire,  or  its  aggr^ate,  pos- 
sessed by  the  emperors,  has  always  borne  this  title. 

The  same  denomination  has  been  retained  even  to  the  present  time ;  and  the 
nations  adjoining  China  have  transmitted  it  in  their  respective  languages.  The 
Mandchus  s&y  DuUmba-e'Guntn  ;  the  Mongols  Dumda-en-'ulus ;  the  Tonqui- 
nese  Juwa-kwok ;  the  Japanese  Tnow^kokow;  and  the  Burmans  AkS-prm-dm: 
all  these  appellations  signify  the  middle  kingdom. 

This  epithet  given  to  China  may,  however,  be  explained  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Chung,  in  Chinese,  signifies  also  *'  the  perfect  moral  medium,  which  in 
no  wise  deviates  from  rectitude."  In  this  acceptation  of  the  word,  Chung-kwd 
will  mean  the  perfectly  well«governed  kingdom.  I  need  not  here  refute  the 
absurd  idea  of  those  who  pretend  that  the  Chinese  believe  their  country  to  be 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  on  that  account  they  call  it 
Chung-kwd.  A  sailor  or  a  coolie  of  Canton  may,  indeed,  give  such  an  expli- 
cation, but  it  is  for  the  understanding  of  those  who  interrogate  him  to  adopt 
or  reject  it.* 

Another  name  by  which  the  Chinese  frequently  designate  their  country  is 
that  of  Sze-hae,  or  the  four  teas.  This  may  be  termed  a  poetical  appellation, 
for  it  supposes  four  great  masses  of  water  surrounding  China,  whilst  it  is 
washed  by  the  sea  only  on  the  east  and  the  south.  Some  vague  notions  res* 
pecting  the  Caspian  Sea,  lake  Baikal,  and  even  the  Frozen  Ocean,  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  denomination  in  early  times.f 

The  term  Teenrheay  that  which  b  under  heaven,  the  world  (in  a  limited 
sense),  in  Mandchu,  Abkohfejezghi^  and  jn  Mongol,  Tegrvenrdoxihny  is  com^ 
jnonly  applied  to  China,  by  amplification,  as  the  word  orhtt  by  the  Romans  to 
their  empire.  The  Japanese  pronounce  Tenka  for  Teen-hea,  and  apply  this 
name  to  their  own  country. 

Another  denomination  of  China  is  Shiu'dan,  that  is,  the  Eastern  AuroraJ^ 
It  is  found  in  the  Bauddhist  books,  and  is  principally  used  by  the  Japanese, 
who  translate  it  by  Moru-kossi,  Other  Chinese  names  of  China  are  Chungs 
kwa,  or  the  flower  of  the  middle  ;  Teen-ckaou,  or  the  celestial  empire;  Chnng* 
ydng,  or  the  vast  middle  pltUfQrm.§ 

The  Mahomedans  of  China  apply  to  the  country  the  name  of  Tang4oo,  or 

eastern  land,  and  give  that  of  Chung-kwo  to  Arabia,  the  native  country  of  the 

foonder  of  their  religion. || 

The 

•  See  note  (a)  at  the  cod.        t  Sec  note  (b).        4.  See  note  (c).       {  S»ee  note  <d).        |  Sc«  note  (e). 


'  Xhi.CKipoiii  opiiai^Qly^  nU  dieir  tepire  after  thd  oaliie  of  die  rn^giiiiii 
dymiltirh  it  ig  ihtti  thil^  itt  the  Biott  r§mo>e  dqwa^  they  giro  it  the  naiwrf 
Tm^  of  Yu^  and  of  Am.  The  greet  deedi  of  the  ettiperon  of  the  Han 
dynasty  recomaieiided  this  nama  to  comoiOD  use,  and  snhas^pientl^theGliiBaie 
hcre'tbanaae  of  Ham^n^  or  Mm  of  Hmnf  it  &b  evien  at  present  my  comoicm: 
the.  Japanese  pronounce  it  ifaa.  The  dynasty  of  the  Taagt  being  rendered 
.stiii  more  illustrious  by  conquest  tiian  tfaa|  of  Han>  the  luune  Ttmg:jm,  or 
«M»  of  Titngt  was  for  some  centuries  in  use  as  a  designation  of  the  Chinese; 
it  is  yet  employed  in  Japan,  but  there  it  ii  trandated  Kara,  nhidi,  like  Tb^, 
in  Chuiese>  signifies  wdB-ghrumif  hoattfiU^  and  is  written  with  the  saose  ch» 
jacter, 

.  China,  at  the  present  period,  being  governed  by  the  Mandehu  dynasty,  wfaidi 
adopted  the  title  of  Tmg,  or  Taxiing,  the  Chinese  call  themsdrea  Ttm^jk, 
or  f^enjof  Ttmg^  as  they  bdNtfae  name  of  Ming'fiH  under  the  Mi^g  dynasty. 
The  Mongols  caU  the  Chinese  KUai  and  Nangkitd,  Thh  Mandchfia  gifa 
ibem  the  name  of  N^ian.  The  Tonquinese  and  the  inhabitants  of  Coehia 
Chin^  call  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  Ngo^  and  their  kingdom  ^Too-scsi-i^gik 
The  Tibetians  giye  to  China  the  appellation  of  Tonlbowy  and  to  its  inhabitants 
that  of.  fmttig,  or  CHlMmag^  whidi  signifies  white  Jos,  or  Okeas,  in  oontrsd^ 
tinption  to  the  J^ar  or  Oheagar,  that  is,  black  Jag  or  GAcas,  who  are  the  Uos- 
iioos.  \  . 


NOTES. 

■  (a)  This  panage  ■ii'imi  to  contain  a  sneer  againtt  Dr.  Momton,  who  oertainly  ifli*' 
plieft,  if  be  does  not  elqpressiy  declare,  that  the  Chmese  understand  by  Chung-kwd  ihsi 
their  natioii  i»  lieuated  ia  the  n^dH  of  the  teR«Btriai  world.  Ihe  abeiitditj  of  tho  sop. 
posidon  ibatsucb  ia  their  notion  is  not  very  apparent.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  «  voiy 
strong  presumplion,  even  from  M.  Klaproth*s  subsequent  statements,  that  the  Oiinsss 
do  so  understand  it.  But  lei  us  first  examine  this  writer's  hypothesis.  He  says  thst 
CSiung,  in  Chinese,  signifies  "  the  perfect  moral  medium  which  never  deviates  from 
rectitude."  This  is  not  correct:  the  character  cAui^,  in  which  the  radical  kvSLn,  a 
perpendicular  line,  intersects  a  square,  signifies  the  middle,  the  centre,  eqm-distant 
from  two  extremes.  The  phrase  M.  Klaproth  gives  as  the  meaning  of  the  character,  is 
tn  fact  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  quoted  in  the  dictionaries  to  illustrate  die  significatioB 
of  ohung,  «<«..  **Ttt  chung  che  ching,'*  or  **  Holding  the  perfect  medium^  withoet 
thsleistdorialson from  rectitude."  (Morrison,  I,  1,  25;  1,3,  lia)  Itistnie^  mi 
aaetent  commsatafor  on  the  Cfmng^pmgf  one  0^  tho  four  books  of  Confticius,  aa^  Ifaat 
the  word  there  implies  **  neither  excess  nor  dofed,  not  leaning  to  one  side  or  tho  otfaor.* 
^t  it  Is  j^Uan  that  even  this  ampliAeatMn  is  no  aluhority  fbr  M.  Klapmth's  dgfini^gna 
i>f  the  term,  which  is  forced  and  inaccurate.  His  idea  Ihrt  Chung^kw^  means  «  Iha 
kingdom  perfectly  w^Kgovomed,*'  seems,  to  use  his  own  phifMe,  absurd. 

(b)  The  notion  that  the  Chinese  suppose  their  empire  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sei^ 
and  espedaliy  by  the  watere  specified  by  M.  Klaproth,  is,  in  our  opinion,  infimtoly  more 
sbsurd  than  that  rsspeotiog  the  centrical  position  of  th^  empire.  Tbe  notion  is»  bo- 
Mdes,  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  without  authority.  Dr.  Morrison  tells  us  that,  aooordr 
ing  to  the  Chinese,  the  four  seas  (Sze-hae)  surround  the  world ;  hence  "  all  within  the 
Tour  sel»  denotes  all  within  the  world.*'  We  were  not  aware  that  tbe  phrase  was  ever 
need  by  tbe  Chinese  as  an  appdlation  of  their  own  empire ;  but  if  it  has  been  ao  used,  )l 
seems  to  supply  an  additional  proof  that  the  meankig-asoribei  to  tbe  phmsoQiang^vHI^ 
wfainb  %  itllBpretfa  thinks  so  absurd,  is  Ae  teAic  on^. 

4c)  WitfaQUttcnmantfiig  upon  the  oftitirtf  pleonasm  of  <<easisrn  Anrora,*'  Iff.  K1b|k 
roth  here  seems  completely  misled.  Morrison  ssys  that  «  CSUn-tan  is  a  naose  givmi  SO 
CUhaln  the  western  regkms.    The  character  of  Chm,  is  not  phunly  printed  in  his  die- 
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tiotiary,  but  k  0P<*ri  t»  i|s  tlMl  il  slioiild  be  ^m  #d  tkiMim  imrfd  tfa«o  8%m4 
**  Itie  earliost  da,wn.  **  Now  U  is  apptreo^  thai  thit  xUmoodfi^B  «ciu|A  a9>)r  bwf  boot 
iM«dby  the  people,  who  employed  it,  as  wo  use  the  word  ''eaat/!  in  tpcfikipg.pf  Asias 
that  is  to  sajr,  a  people  situated  more  to  the  west  than  the  Chinese  r^£en^  to-.-^e*  latter 
in  this  poetical  phrase.     It  is  idle,  to  class  this  ainoogst  the  names  of  Cliina^  ..  > 

(d)  Chung-yang,  which  M.  Klaproth  translates  **le  vatte  plaitflu  du  mHieu,*'  signi- 
fies no  more  than  *<  the  midst,  tlfie  rery  centre  of  any  thing,  as  appears  incontestably 
from 'Some  Verses  in  the  She-king  quoted  by  Dr.  Morrison  (I,  1,  585).  This  furnishes 
Another  slrfking  evidence  that  the  Chinese,  in  calling  their  empire  Cbung-kw8»  do  t^ot 
ittteMl  ''the  miiral  tnedCtttn,**  Ao  <<  point  of  rectitude,**  but  its  physieal  position. 
!  (e)  M.  Klaproth  tfpp^ara  to  hail*  taken  tbia  part  of  his  argument  fWim  Dr.  Morrison 
fFui  III,  t>*  ^\  and  tahaVa  nisaBdentood  tlia  lexicographer.  ^  China's  Mtuie,*^ 
lays  Dr.  M»>  *'  Cbttog-kwfl,  or  auddle  nation^  is  claimed  for  Arabia  toy  fconatof  th« 
Mahoaedaa  writers  in  China :  they  say  '  Chikia  ahould  only  be  caHed  tha  'tiMtei*  land  3 
Arabia  (the  heavenly  manaion)  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Umv  etiveme-  poiiilB,*and'tbe  ^ra* 
genitor  of  mankind  was  produced  there.'  **  By  the /wo^Miitor  ^  manAtn^y^-M^  Kla|H 
roth  has  understood  Mahomed  i  and  he  baa,  moreover,  overlooked  this  further  proof  of 
^e  accuracy  of  the  opinion  which  he  pronounces  absurd. 


MBMOIR  OP  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  J.  M.  CHALMBRS. 

Major  General  Sir  John  Mary  Chalmers  was  an  officer  of  great  g^Uaotry 
and  talents.  For  two  and  forty  years  be  gave  his  entire  and  untfivicM 
•xertions  to  the  service  of  his  employers.  During  this  period,  alpiost  uopa^ 
ralleled  in  the  military  annals  of  the  Company,  he  never^  Qj^cept.pf  ^^Hty* 
quitted  the  Indian  territories^.  If  nqt  actively  engagisd,  he  vt^^  ever  iM:  his 
post  ready  to  devote  himself  upon  the  first  emei^ency  to  ^he  public  ji^rfice. 
•  The  active  services  of  General  CMmers:  conunenced  in  t;he  y^f  X73t$  Mbetk 
he  was  engaged  in  the  successful  attack  of  the  British  troops  upon  th^-fVffOck 
fort  of  Mah6.  He  was  subsequently  concerned  in  five  other  si^es*  yts,  that 
of  Chilumbraum,  in  1781;  that  of  Colmbatore,  in  1790;  that  of  Poa4ic|^orry^ 
in  1792;  and  those  of  Ahraednuggur  and  GrawuU  Ghur,  ip  1803;  at  th^lgttetf 
place  he  headed  one  of  the  storming  parties.  At»the,n^e  of  Coimbator%  in 
the  first  instance,  the  fort  was  invested  and  earned  by  General  Jfi^fi^omu,^  wlo, 
upon  quitting  it,  left  General  (then  Lieutenant)  Chahners  in  gomiQgifle . Vktbt 
thus  held,  it  was  beseiged  by  an  army  raised  by  Tippoo'Sultaun;,whi^  c^^gJEtoil 
of  6,000  men  with  artillery.  The  enemy  commence^  an .  M^fck  with-^Qiir^ 
and  continued  to  batter  the  place  for  four  and  twenty  dajy.  H^Vvgj^lfiJiigtk 
effected  a  practicable  breach,  they  made  preparations  for  a  ^tfffiy^  T^teh  waa 
commenced  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fidh.^df^^^t^hftfOIH 
test  was  obstinately  maintained  for  a  Iqng. period  with  do^btfiil  |uf«a>tft  hill 
the  assailants  were  ultimately  repulsed.  The  I049  ^n  both  aM^  .was  eogiiAdei^ 
able. 

A  report  having  gained  ground  that  reinfbf cements  wer«  approachif^  t# 
relieve  the  garrison,  the  enemy  prepared  for.  a  ri^reat :  which  Lieutenant 
Chalmers  perceiving,  he  sallied  forth,  -stormed  and  carried  a  batter}-,  an4  fiap* 
tured  two  guns.  This  gallantry  was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  Loi4  Con^ 
wallis  and  of  the  Governor  of  ]?ort  St.  George^  The ,  reinforcemep^liufalpe- 
qnently  arrived  biit  soon  returned  to  the  main  aripy  lefiving  only  one  oompaoy 
behind.  /  '   ; 

In  the  mean  time  the  garrison  was  employed  in  repairing  the  .4ftoC9A  9f 
the  fortr^s,  and  in  rocking  sugh  other  preparations  9s  th^r  ipe|U||^^lQ#e4a.to 

repel 
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repel  any  fiitare  attacks.  Tbey  remained  unmoletted  till  October,  wliea 
Knfreem  Khan,  one  of  Tippoo's  generals,  appeared  before  the  fortress  with 
12,000  men,  infantry  and  artillery.  Without  any  parley  he  commenced  his 
attack  by  opening  batteries  of  18  and  20-pounders  upon  the  weakest  part  (the 
south-east  face)  of  the  fort.  The  garrison  made'  two  successful  sallies  on  the 
enemy's  trenches ;  but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  carrying  his  approaches  to  tiie 
foot  of  the  glacis,  while  a  practicable  breach  was  also  effected  in  the  wall. 

At  the  time  the  breach  was  made,  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  shotting  their  great  guns  with  stones,  and  of  usuig  iron  slugs  for  their  mus- 
kets. The  only  powder  which  remained  had  also  been  previously  condemned 
and  was  scarcely  serviceable.  Intimation  had  also  been  given  to  Lieutenant 
Chalmers  that  no  reinforcement  could  be  spared  to  him,  and  that  he  and  his 
garrison  must  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  courage  and  resources.  In  tfab 
predicament,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  sacrifice  the  garrison  by  a  further 
defence,  and  it  was  determined  to  surrender.  Conformably  with  these  views 
a  negociation  was  opened  with  Kurreem  Khan,  and  an  honourable  capitulation 
was  concluded  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  from  that  on  which  the  enemy  had 
opened  his  trenches.  The  thanks  of  General  Meadows  were  on  this  occasioa 
added  to  those  of  Lord  Comwallis  and  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  gratuity  from  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  of 
£200. 

General  Chalmers  was  besides  engaged  in  five  battles  which  were  attended 
with  the  most  important  results  to  the  Honourable  Company.-  He  was  abo 
concerned  in  four  campaigns  and  expe<fitions,  and  he  quelled  a  rebellion  raised 
by  the  Dewan  of  Travancore. 

The  following  are  the  battles:  in  1781,  that  of  Porto  Novo;  in  ITSS, 
those  of  Amee  and  Tripasore;  in  1803,  he  commanded  the  rear-guard  at  the 
momentous  battle  of  Assye,  and  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in  that  of 
Aigaum. 

The  campaigns  or  expeditions  were  those  against  the  Marawah  country  in 
1789;  fl^nst  Malacca  in  1795;  against  Banda  in  1796;  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  serving  under  Major  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  during  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1803. 

.  In  1806  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Travancore  subsidiary  force.  In 
1808  the  Dewan  assembled  a  body  of  25,000  men,  with  the  view  of  annihilating 
the  Company's  force  in  that  quarter,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  company  of 
artillery  of  H.M.'s  12th  Foot  and  three  battalions  of  native  troops.  On  the 
15th  January  1809  the  rebels  made  three  simultaneous  and  desperate  attacks 
upon  the  British  line,  and  an  obstinate  conflict  was  continued  fix>m  daybreak 
till  past  eleven  a.  m.  The  enemy  then  gave  way  after  having  lost  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  and  leaving  behind  them  two  guns,  which  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  troops.  On  the  31  st  January,  the  enemy  having  re-assembled  an  army 
with  an  addition  of  10,000  men,  made  two  separate  attacks,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  and  the  loss  of  two  guns :  he  retreated  upon 
a  strongly  fortified  line.  In  the  mean  time  the  British  force  had  been  reinforced 
with  H.M.'8  19th  Regt.  Foot,  and  on  the  21st  February  proceeded  to  attack 
him  in  his  position,  which  was  gallantly  carried,  and  seven  guns  captured. 

In  1812  General  Chalmers  succeeded  to  the  staff!  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Madras  army,  and, 
in  1815,  he  received  the  King's  warrant  constituting  him  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

In  the  year  1818  he  embarked  for  England,  and  died  on  the  voyage. 

T.R. 
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BYOTWAR  SYSTSM. 

To  Uie  Editor  <f  Me  Matte  JoumaL 

Ste  :  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  Ryotwar  revenue  settlements,  novr 
under  discussion  in  India,  and  to  the  collection  of  that  revenue  by  stipendiary 
native  officers,  I  send  for  the  amusement  of  your  readers,  and  the  benefit  of 
Ryotwar  Collectors,  extracts  from  the  Revenue  Code  of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore. 

Article  41  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced  into  the  Madras  code ;  but  the 

practice  of  "  saddling "  Ryots  with  a  proportion  of  good  and  bad  land  if 

understood  to  be  in  full  operation. 

C.  R* 


Article  2d.— On  the  commencement  of  the  year,  he  (the  collector)  shall  give 
cowl  to  all  the  reyuts  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  en- 
courage them  to  cultivate  the  lands.  He  shall  also  ascertain  in  what  reyuts* 
houses,  there  are  a  number  of  men  and  but  few  ploughs,  and  having  mquired 
into  the  circumstances  *  of  such  reyuts,  shall  oblige  those  who  are  in  good 
circumstances  to  increase  the  number  of  their  ploughs ;  and,  in  order  to  enable 
the  reyuts  who  are  needy  to  purchase  ploughs  and  cultivate  the  lands,  he  shall 
give  tuccavee  (advances  of  moaey)  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pagodas  for 
every  plough,  taking  soeurity  for  the  repayment.  This  tuceavee  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  them  again  in  one  or  two  years. 

Article  3d. — The  following  rules  are  to  be  attended  to  in  parcelling  out  the 
land  for  cultivation  :-~An  equal  proportion  of  lands  which  are  dry  or  watered, 
and  of  those  which  are  ijara  (dry  land  ^ith  a  money  tax),  or  hissa  (wet  land 
dividing  the  produce  with  Government),  shall  be  equally  distributed  for  culti- 
vation amongst  the  old  and  new  reyuts ;  and  when  a  reyut  sows  one  khundee 
of  seed  in  a  certain  quantity  of  ijara  land,  he  shall  sow  one  khundee  and  eight 
kuroB  in  the  same  extent  of  hissa  land.  An  account  of  the  increase  and 
deficiency  of  the  produce  shall  be  made  out  annually^  and  according  to  the 
cowl  the  revenue  shall  be  taken  in  money,  or  where  such  shall  be  the  custom^ 
the  half  oi  the  produce  shall  be  given  up  to  the  reyuts,  and  the  other  half  be 
retained  as  the  share  of  the  sovereign.  Cara  must  be  taken  that  the  hissa  laftd 
b  to  be  well  manured,  and  whoever  cultivates  a  greater  quantity  of  land  of 
Ihis  description  than  may  have  been  allotted  to  him,  pursuant  to  this  rule^ 
shall  continue  to  do  so ;  but  if  less,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  cultivate  the  fuU 
proportion. 

Article  41.— One  Putteel  (PoUil),  or  Shambogue  of  a  village  (village  R^s- 
irar),  shAli  not  visit  »t  the  h(Hi8e  of  another^ 

Article  43.— The  reyuts  of  villages  are  accustomed  to  expend  their  money 
upon  travellers,  and  in  celebrating  festivals ;  they  are  now  forbid  to  spend 
their  money  upon  travellers,  and  k  is  ordered  that  when  reyuts  are  desirous 
of  expeodiag  money  in  this  way,  they  sbali  only  be  allowed  to  expend  one 
pagoda  out  of  one  hundred  in  every  village ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to 
apepd  more. 

^  The  CaBi9mf%omem  awcte  a  gnatv  dlioBefckm.  in  coUmatlng  aocoxdJiig  to  tiie  nMBW  of  tb« 
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TVaveU  of  the  Ruuian  Mitiion  through  Mongolia  to  China,  and  Retidenee  in 
Pekingy  in  the  tfcart  \%iX^\m\,  By  Georoe  Timkowski.  Loadon,  1827. 
2  vole. 

•  This  is  a  translation  of  a  work  originally  published  in  the  Russian  language, 
containing  the  particulars  of  a  journey  from  Kiachta(the  frontier  town  between 
Russia  and  China)  to  Peking,  through  Mongolia,  peiformed  by  the  Russiaii 
mission  which  is  permitted  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  visit,  once  in  ten 
years,  that  capital  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian college  established  there  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  17^.  The  English 
translator,  although  he  has  not  expressly  declared  so,  leaves  the  reader  to 
infer  that  it  was  made  from  the  original,  adopting  only  the  alterations  and 
retrenchments  in  the  French  edition.  As  far  as  our  comparison  baa  enabled 
us  to  judge,  it  is,  however,  merely  a  translation  from  the  French.  The 
English  editor  has  avowed  his  obligations  to  **  that  profound  oriental  scholar," 
M.  Klaproth,  the  commentator  of  the  Paris  edition,  **  in  the  difficult  task  of 
accommodating  Asiatic  proper  names  to  European  pronunciation ;"  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  spelt  those  names  according  to  French  not  English  orthography, 
whereby  they  are  rendered  mostly  unintelligible  to  a  mere  Engliah  reader. 
He  has,  moreover,  adopted  the  French  spelling  of  the  Russian  and  Mongol 
words,  profusely  scattered  throughout  the  work,  and  which,  being  seldom  if 
ever  accompanied  by  any  index  to  their  meaning,  are  so  many  stumbling-bloeb 
to  a  person  ignorant  of  those  tongues. 

A  consideration  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  woiIl  would  fiuriy 
authorize  us  to  expect,  from  a  perusal  of  it,  a  material  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Timkowski  possessed  advantages  which  to  other  travellers  m 
China  are  denied.  He  belongs  to  a  nation  privileged  in  China ;  he  resided  ia 
Peking  for  nearly  six  months ;  he  was  surrounded  by  individuals  of  his  own 
country,  skilled  in  the  language,  history,  and  manners  of  the  Chinese ;  and  he 
had  full  liberty  to  perambulate  the  city,  and  to  inspect  its  numerous  curiosities, 
without  molestation.  After  his  return,  he  took  three  years  to  compile  this 
account  of  his  travels,  in  which  interval,  it  is  apparent,  he  employed  himself 
in  examining  most  of  the  works  on  China  extant  in  European  languages.  So 
much  for  the  original  author ;  next  for  his  editors  and  commentators.  Hie 
work  was  translated  iqto  the  French  language  by  a  person  who  (as  appears  froa 
the  Prospectus  of  the  Paris  edition  put  forth  in  March  1896,  and  now  before 
us)  was  better  acquainted  with  Russian  than  with  French.  '^  We  have 
had  recourse,"  says  the  Prospectus,  ^  to  M.  Eyride,  editor  of  the  NomteBes 
Annates  des  Voyages,  to  correct  the  style  as  well  as  the  mistakes  unavoidable 
by  a  translator,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  work  which  he  is 
employed  to  render  into  another  language."  This  was  not  ail :  **  ia 
order  to  render  it  (the  translation)  as  perfect  as  possible,"  says  the  same 
document,  **  we  have  thought  it  essential  to  subject  it  to  the  reviston  of  a 
scholar  who  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  Russian,  but  who  had  made  tlie 
Chinese  language,  and  China  itself,  a  principal  object  of  his  researchea.  We 
could  apply  to  no  better  person  than  to  M.  Klaproth,  who  not  only  consented 
to  undertake  the  revision,  but  has  engaged  to  enrich  it  with  valuable  note^ 
and  to  rectify  the  errors  which  have  escaped  the  author." 

We  fear  our  readers  will  hesitate  to  give  us  credit  when  we  state,  that  with 

all 
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all  these  uneommoDy  and  almost  unexampled  advantages,  the  work  possesses 
little  more  novelty  and  interest  than  if  it  had  been  compiled  (as  great  part  of 
it  is)  from  the  publications  of  the  missionaries  and  those  of  modern  travellers. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Timkowski's  diary  appeared  in  our  journal  two  years 
agOy*  translated  from  the  Russian  language.  The  details  there  given  are  a 
little  more  expanded  in  the  work  under  review ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
additional  information  is  sometimes  of  the  most  trifling  and  frivolous  kind. 
The  only  record  on  one  day  is  that  "  a  high  west  wind  blew  the  whole  day  and 
raised  clouds  of  dust;"  on  another,  **  that  the  birth-day  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  observed  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,"  ^c*  These 
unimportant  details  are  noted  not  on  the  journey,  but  during  the  author's 
residence  at  Peking. 

-  Mr.  Timkowski's  route  is  traced  on  the  map  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  and  which  is  servilely  copied  from  the  French  map  (the  longi- 
tudes being  computed  from  the  meridian  of  Paris);  from  whence  it  appears 
that  after  reaching  Oorga,  the  mission  did  not  pursue  the  post  road  (as  it  is 
termed)  to  Peking,  but  a  route  more  easterly,  through  the  country  of  the 
Kalkas,  eastern  Sounites,  and  Tsakars,  till  just  before  they  reached  the  great 
wall,  where  they  fell  into  the  Oorga  road.  Of  this  celebrated  barrier  Mr. 
Timkowski  gives  a  few  particulars,  some  of  which  he  has  borrowed  from  Mo 
Barrow.  Its  external  line,  he  says,  forms  the  wall  of  the  town  of  Kalkan, 
although,  in  the  map,  it  is  placed  about  thirty-five  wersts  (for  no  scale  of 
English  measures  is  given)  to  the  north  of  Kalkan.f 

The  wall  is  properly  composed  of  two  thin  walls,  the  top  of  which  is  crenated ;  the 
interval  b  filled  up  with  earth  and  gravel.  The  foundations  consist  of  large  unhewn 
stones ;  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  of  brick ;  its  height  is  twenty-six  feet,  and  its  breadth  at 
the  top,  fourteen.  Toweni,  on  which  there  are  many  cast-iron  cannon,  are  placed  at 
about  100  paces  from  each  other ;  the  great  tower  is  decayed  from  age;  the  gate  is 
much  damaged,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  wall.     No  care  is  now  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Having  accompanied  the  author  to  Peking,  we  examined  the  work  with 
some  eagerness  for  an  account  of  this  object  of  curiosity.  We  found  a 
chapter  in  the  second  volume,  consisting  of  seventy  pages,  entitled  "  a  short 
description  of  Peking,"  to  which  is  appended  the  following  note  by  M. 
Klaproth : 

This  description  of  Peking  is  taken  almost  entirefy  from  that  of  Father  Graubil, 
published  at  Paris,  1765.  If  this  chapter  did  not  make  a  necessary  part  of  Mr. 
Timkowski's  travels,  I  shoald  have  been  inclined  to  omit  it.  However,  it  seemed 
natural  that  the  reader  should  find,  in  a  journey  to  Peking,  a  description  of  that 
capita],  the  author  himself  having  thought  fit  to  tron^te  it,  rather  than  write  one 
himself.  Mr.  Timkowski,  who  so  regularly  quotes  the  authors  from  whom  be  borrows 
any  thing,  lias  forgotten  on  this  occasion  to  name  Father  Gaubil. 

This  is  certainly  too  bad.  The  Jesuit's  description  may  be  very  accurate ; 
but  a  writer  who  has  visited  such  a  place  as  Peking  is  expected  to  furnish  his 
own  report.  Some  of  the  contributions  to  the  work,  by  other  authors,  seem 
to  be  retained  without  propriety  in  the  present  castrated  translation ;  for,  if  we 
can  trust  M.  Klaproth,  they  are  full  of  errors.  There  is  a  geographical  account 
of  Tibet,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  which  seems  to  be  printed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  afford  occasion  for  notes,  in  almost  every  page,  from 
M.  Klaproth,  such  as  these :  **  this  is  entirely  a  mistake ;" — **  this  is  an  un- 
pardonable fault ;" — *'  this  is  all  quite  incorrect ;" — "  I  give  this  article  as  it  is 

in 
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in  the  originily  and  leave  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  understaadiiig  it," 
&c.  &c.  In  pp.  461  and  465,  Vol.  I,  we  have  two  translations  from  the  same 
Chinese  original,  one  by  M.  Klaproth,  the  other  by  the  Russian  Archi- 
mandrite Hyacinth,  who  has  resided  for  some  time  at  Peking ;  and  if  tliey 
were  not  so  long,  we  would  exhibit  them  in  contrast :  there  was  never  surdy 
such  discrepancy  between  translations  before,  except  of  ^yptian  hierogly- 
phics. M.  Klaproth  says  (of  course)  that  he  is  right  and  Father  Hyacinth  is 
wrong.  Indeed,  he  extends  his  censure  still  further  in  another  part  (I.  213\ 
wherein  he  says,  **  in  general,  all  the  translations  from  the  Chinese  given  in 
this  work  ate  incorrect/* 

As  inaccurades  seem  so  abundant  in  this  publication,  whilst  noreity 
and  interest  are  so  rare,  and  moreover  as  our  journal  has  afaresRiy  been 
the  medium  of  communicating  many  of  the  details  furnished  by  Mr.  Tlm- 
kowski,  we  shall  here  take  leave  of  the  original  author,  expressing  our  dit* 
appointment  and  regret  that  his  work  contains  so  little  to  gratify  curiomty. 

We  hnre,  however,  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  his  commentator.  M.  Kla* 
proth  is  not  remarkable  for  courtesy  towards  other  writers;  but  in  the 
present  work  he  hss  displayed  an  unusual  share  of  ill-humour.  When  we 
read  as  far  as  p.  70  of  the  second  volume,  we  fanded  we  discovered  the  cause 
of  it.  Mr.  Timkowski  there  states,  that  at  Peking  the  Portuguese  archbishop 
told  him  that  **the  literati  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  of  France^ 
eagerly  published  works  upon  China,  and  on  the  Chinese  and  Mantchoo 
languages,  without  being  sufficiently  versed  in  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treated.  They  mentioned,  particularly.  Messieurs  D^uignes,  jun.,  and 
Klaproth,**  Mr.  K.  has  appended  to  this  passage  two  complimentary  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Timkowski,  to  shew  (as  he  thinks)  that  the  renarfca 
of  the  Archbishop  made  no  impression  upon  the  travdler. 

As  one  proof  of  the  candour  of  this  "  profound  orientdiist,^  we  qaote  his 
observations  upon  Dr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Timkowski  records,  that  whilst  at 
Peking,  Father  Hyadnth  showed  him  a  Chinese  dictionary,  composed  accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  alphabet;  and  he  adds  (vol.  i,  p.  350)  t  **  The  French  aad 
English  literati  have  reaped  before  us  in  the  field  of  Chinese  literatule.  The 
dictionary  of  Degoignes,  and  still  more  that  of  Motrison,  are  works  which 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  thdr  authors."  This  commendation  finun  aa 
impartial,  and,  as  M. Klaproth  terms  him,  ''enlightened"  person,  gives 
occasion  to  the  following  splenetic  and  illiberal  note : 

Mr.  Timkowski  here  commits  two  serious  mistakes.  The  dictieoary  pobHsbed  ift 
Paris  is  not  the  work  of  DeguigUes  ;•  end  the  work  of  Mr.  Morrison  is  no  betttr  tea 
the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  more  voluminous,  and  contains  stiore  characters  than  thai  ef 
Father  BasU :  but  it  is  JuU  ^Jaults,  which  greatly  diminish  its  utUity,  and  imider  k 
very  troublesome  in  use,  because  one  is  every  moment  obliged  to  refer  to  the  Chineae 
originals,  which  Mr.  Morrison  has  translated  with  inconceivable  carelessness;  y^ 
mdeedf  he  is  really  the  author  if  the  work  which  he  hat  published  " 

Similar  evidence  appears  in  p.  371  of  the  same  volume,  where  the  tnurdlcr 
is  suggesting  the  political  use  which  the  Englidi  might  make  of  the  prgndiee 
amongst  the  Tibetans  respecting  the  regeneration  of  their  lama,  by  contriving 
his  revival  in  a  person  favourable  to  their  views.  M.  Klaproth  drops  the 
•following  note  at  the  foot  of  the  passage : 

I  do  not  see  what  means  the  English  could  pursue  to  attain  this  ob}ect ;  dmee  Uvn^ 

St 

'  •  Thif,  begglQg  M.  KlaproUi's  pardon,  is  a  mecebypcrcritldsm  t  If.  DcgoignM  edited  this  dktioBHT* 
which  wu  originally  ccnnpiled  by  Father  BaslL  The  above  oompUnMot  may  be  thcxvAne  paid  to  bte 
n  editor  only. 
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at  Calcutta  kaow  so  little  of  Tibet,  that  thef  have  even  beliered,  and  printed  in  tear 
journals,  that  the  Tibetan  language  waa  ftpoken  from  Himalaja  to  the  frontiera  of 
Siberia. 

Nearly  all  the  correct  information  we  possess  respecting  Tibet  has-been 
acquired  of  late  years  through  Calcutta.  We  believe  that  the  accusation 
against  Dr.  Morrison  is  as  groundless,  as  the  illiberal  imputation  cast  in  the 
above  passage  upon  the  English  scholars  at  Calcutta. 

-  A  still  more  disingenuous  attack,  on  the  part  of  M .  Klaproth,  appears  in 
his  **  Observations  on  the  last  Russian  and  English  Embassies  to  China,"  in 
p.  128  of  the  first  volume.  He  there  states  that  Lord  Amherst  in  1816  had 
permission  to  appear  before  the  Chinese  emperor  without  making  the  nine 
prostrations :  but  that  be  acted  **  like  a  madman,"  and  rained,  by  a  **  puerile 
obstinacy,"  the  success  of  his  mission.  He  then  gives  the  following  as  the 
fiicts: 

After  Lord  Ambent  had  obtained  the  assurance  that  the  Emperor  dispensed  him 
from  the  Ko-to,  the  Duke,  and  the  other  commissioners  sent  to  receive  faim^  intimated 
to  him  the  order  which  they  had  to  conduct  him  the  next  day  fh>m  T%oaog  tcheou# 
where  he  then  was,  by  way  of  Peking,  to  Yuan-ming  yuan,  a  country  seat,  where,  the 
Emperor  expected  faim  to  give  him  audience.  The  ambassador  set  out  for  Thomig 
tchcott  on  the  38th  August,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  magnificent  landauy 
drawn  by  four  mules.  They  reached  the  place  pf  their  destination  at  half-past  four  the 
following  morning,  where  they  found  all  the  mandarins  in  their  habits  of  ceremony* 
The  latter  told  the  English  that  they  were  going  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  im- 
mediately. Lord  Amherst,  alleging  extreme  fatigue,  refused  to  i^pear  before  the 
Chinese  monarch  in  his  travelling  dreaa,  and  covered  ^ith  dust.  The  Chinese  com- 
missionerB,  thinking  that  they  had  not  sufficiently  explained  themselves  respecting  the 
ceremonies  to  be  performed,  and  imagining  that  the  refusal  of  the  ambassador  waa 
founded  on  the  apprehension  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  make  the  nine  prostrations^ 
repeated  several  times  the  words  Ni  men  ti  ly ;  that  is  to  say.  Your  own  ceremony  is  all 
tiiat  is  required.  Lord  Amherst,  however,  not  reflecting  that  the  Emperor  and  all  hla 
court  was  expecting  him,  persisted  in  waiting  for  his  fine  clothes,  his  suite,  the  presentS| 
«ad  the  King  of  England's  letter,  which  be  had  forgotten  to  bring  widi  bfan  in  his 
iMidaii,  though  such  a  document  ought  never  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  perMm  who 
M  entrusted  with  it.  The  Duke,  who  was  to  present  him  to  the  Emperor,  took  him  by 
tbe  arm,  saying,  *'  com^  at  least,  into  my  apartment,  where  you  will  be  more  at  ease 
tlian  here  in  the  crowd ;  you  may  rest  there  while  I  go  to  the  Emperor  and  inform  him 
of  your  deswe."  But  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  was  fatigued  and  ill,  and  that  he 
would  hear  nothing  of  an  audience  till  his  suite  and  his  baggage  had  amved.  In 
consequence  the  ambassador  vras  conducted  to  the  hotel  prepared  for  him*  Some 
hours  after  the  Emperor  sent  his  physician  to  Lord  Amherst  to  examine  the  state  of  his 
health ;  the  Chinese  iE^sculapius  having  found  him  very  well,  made  his  report  to  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  who  immediately  ordered  the  English  embassy  to  be  dismissed,  because 
the  head  of  it  had  deceived  him,  by  feigning  illness,  at  the  moment  when  he  waa  to  be 
presented  to  him. 

Tbe  Chinese  government  had  tbe  good  sense  to  see  in  the  conduct  of  this  ambassador 
only  a  want  of  tact,  and  the  blunder  of  an  individual.  It  treated  the  English  legatton, 
o»  its  return  ftom  Peking  to  Canton,  with  all  possible  attention  and  deferenoe ;  and 
this  incident  has  had  no  detrimental  effoct  whatever  on  the  trade  of  the  Company  at 
Canton, 

Firom  what  source  M.  Klaproth  haa  derived  these  feurti  we  cannot  surmise. 
Th^  are  justified  nei^er  by  the  statements  in  the  publications  of  those 
gentlemen  who  attended  Lord  Amherst's  embassy,  nor  by  the  edicts  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  M.  Klaproth's  previous  statement,  that  the  Chinese 
officers  had  waived  at  Teen-sing  a  compliance  with  the  ceremony,  should  have 

been 
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been  followed  by  another,  namely,  that  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  prerioos 
to  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Peking,  severely  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
mandarins  in  allowing  it  to  proceed  beyond  Teen-sing ;  and  distinctly  declaring 
that  the  emperor  could  not  receive  the  ambassador  unless  he  performed  the 
ceremony.  But  this  fact  is  disingenuously  suppressed.  Mr.  Ellis  obserresy 
with  respect  to  the  imperial  edict  published  subsequentiy  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  embassy,  that  **  no  prospect  whatever  of  the  ceremony  being  dispensed 
with  is  held  out,  nor  does  such  dispensation  ever  seem  to  have  been  con- 
templated." The  fact  now  appears  plainly  to  be,  that  the  mandarins  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  introduction  of  the  embassy  at  court,  were  determined  to 
force  Lord  Amherst  to  submit  to  the  ceremony,  which  the  Emperor  was  given 
to  understand  his  Lordship  was  prepared  to  comply  with.  The  act  which  M. 
Klaproth  describes,  as  **  taking  his  Lordship  by  the  arm  in  order  to  condoct 
him  to  another  apartment,"  was  nothing  less  than  a  brutal  attempt  to  drag 
him  into  the  presence  chamber,  where  he  would  most  probably  hare  been 
compelled  to  undergo  other  humiliations.  That  the  Emperor  was  decayed  in 
the  business  is  evident  from  the  express  declarations  to  that  effect  in  hia  edicti^ 
and  from  the  degradation  of  the  mandarins  concerned.  All  these  facts  are 
concealed  by  M.  Klaproth,  whose  object  has  been  to  detail  such  circumatanoes 
alone  as  are  calculated  to  make  the  representative  of  the  British  nation  appear 
in  a  disadvantageous  point  of  view. 
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This  historical  novel  is  calculated  to  supply  a  void  which  is  too  frequendy 
found,  even  in  some  of  the  best-informed  minds  in  Europe,  which  are  very  ill 
furnished  with  accurate  notions  respecting  Arabian  history.  The  mystical 
superstitions  and  fanatical  doctrines  which  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  Arabia, 
and  continue  to  a  certain  degree  to  exert  an  influence  there,  and  which  are 
linked  with  historical  traditions,  share  the  same  fate,  that  of  bdng  neglected 
in  Europe  or  totally  misunderstood.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  the  antfaor 
of  the  work  before  us,  "  whether  the  very  extraordinary  rise  and  character  of 
the  Karmates  and  Isma^lians,  of  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  have  been  sufficiently 
noticed  or  developed  by  historians  to  the  general  reader ;  hitherto  these  tre- 
mendous Sectarians  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  interest  attached  to  their 
existence,  most  commonly  bounded  to  the  Episodical  portion,  known  to  ns 
in  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  emissaries  of  the  *  Old  Man  of  tiie 
Mountains,'  the  Sheik  al  Julleel,  attempted  the  life  of  Edward  L,  and  actually 
slew  others  of  the  Crusaders.  These  enthusiasts  were,  however,  merely  a 
corollary  link  of  a  most  formidable  community,  established  and  rooted  at 
a  much  earlier  period  in  Mazanderan ;  so  firmly  settled  are  its  roots  in  the 
mystic  tenets  of  Islamism,  that  its  doctrines  are  still  existing  in  Arabia;  and 
even  in  Egypt,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  rebellion  against  the  FVench  was 
headed  by  an  impostor,  assuming  the  titie  and  denomination  of  their  kn^ 
expected  deliverer,  the  prophet  El  Mahdi." 

The  object  of  this  litUe  work  (yet  incomplete)  b  to  mingle  profit  with 
pleasure,  and  to  illustrate  the  traditionary  lore  of  Arabia,  which  abounda  with 
magical  tales  and  the  dark  deeds  of  sorcerers,  by  weaving  into  a  very  interest- 
ing story  such  particulars  as  bear  a  close  affinity  to  history,  in  respect  to  events 
and  persons,  and  to  impress  the  reader's  mind  witii  a  picture  of  what  Arabia 
was  at  the  age  when  the  transactions  are  supposed  to  have  takea  place, 

namely, 
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namely,  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Hardn-al-Raschid,  iivhose  last  days  were 
clouded  by  dark  and  mysterious  events,  which  the  sequel  of  the  tale  before  us 
wUl  (we  are  told)  explain. 

The  sect  of  the  Karmates  are  thus  traced  by  our  author : 

It  19  already  said  that  Mabommed,  at  least  publicly,  fixed  on  no  successor ;  that  AH, 
his  natural  heir,  his  son-in-law,  relation,  and  faithful  disciple,  yielded  up  his  claims;  that 
be  came  to  the  sceptre  late  in  life,  only  to  eiperience  ingratitude,  revolt,  and  a  violent 
death ;  and  transmitted  his  claims  and  bis  misfortunes  to  his  two  most  amiable  and  most 
ill-fated  sons.  Although  they  perished  miserably,  the  descendants  of  Fatima  were 
numerous,  and  crowds  of  Moslems  were  always  athirst  to  repay,  by  the  most  un- 
bounded devotion  to  that  ill-fated  race,  a  reverence  and  homage  of  pity  for  the  dreadful 
destiny  of  their  adored  All;  no  imaginations,  however  extravagant,  were  disregarded  by 
the  natives  of  Al-Giuf.  Indeed,  throughout  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  Islamism, 
the  name  of  AH  served  for  a  rallying  point  for  all  the  disconlenied,  and  for  all  the 
iur(ntleni  who  desired  changes  and  revolutions.  A  species  of  adoration  had  prevailed 
during  the  lifetime  of  AH,  and  even  then  Ebn  Alaswad  Saba  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
refin^  and  esoteric  spirit  of  initiation,  subtle,  secret,  and  deeply  rooted,  which  spread 
over  the  east,  which  connected  together  bands  and  denominations  of  Mahommed's 
followers  of  most  disnmilar  views,  and  which,  repeatedly,  has  shaken  the  whole  east 
with  its  bloody  struggles.  Ebn  Saba  was  a  prime  instigator  of  the  sedUious  movements 
which  cost  the  caliph  Omar  his  throne  and  his  life.  He  taught  that  the  Imaunat,  or 
the  sacerdotal  authority,  devolved  by  right,  as  well  as  by  a  formal  act  of  Mabommed, 
on  his  son-in-law  AH,  the  spouse  of  Fatima — that  on  him  rested  a  ray  of  dwinsfy^^ 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  be  had  only  wUkdraum  himsdf  for  a  time  from  the  eyes  of 
men— that  he  would  one  day  reappear  on  the  earth,  and  render  it  as  celebrated  for 
justice,  as  now  it  was  become  infamous  for  iniquity  and  injustice. 

This  mysterious  dogma  has  grounded  itself,  more  or  less,  amid  every  conflicting  sect 

of  the  east :  some  have  enlarged  the  number  of  the  Imauns,  but  all  have  yielded 

implicit  faith  to  the  sacred  character  of  AH.     The  Sbiites,  or  Persians,  who  teach  that 

twelve  Imauns  succeeded  by  natural  descent  to  the  revered  Ali,  inculcate  likewise  that 

tile  last  is  not  dead,  but  concealed,  and  one  day  he  will  reappear  to  revive  the  purity  of 

religion.     By  the  depth  of  their  ratiocinations  they  also  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the 

tbkole  series  of  the  twelve  doctors  to  be  no  more  than  the  one  and  the  same  being,  suecessivefy 

disappearing,  and  assuming  a  fresh  body,  as  the  vicar  or  same  teacher.     But  another 

eect,  and  to  these  in  particular  are  the  events  which  follow  referable,  contract  the 

number  of  these  Imauns  to  seven  only ;  these  are  the  Isma61ians,  among  whom  the 

Karmates  are  so  distinguished  for  the  most  perfect  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  and 

lor  their  devastations  and  sacrileges,  that  they  may  be  divided  into  three  epochs :  from 

the  first  secret  roots  of  their  origin,  and  the  profound  artifices  with  which  their  doctrines 

were  disseminated  and  spread  in  Arabia,  to  the  reign  of  Harun  al  Raachid,  when 

(Arabia  settled  in  peace,  the  fine  arts  expanding,  and  public  feeHngs  watched  by  the 

jealous  and  watchful  eye  of  that  renowned  caliph)  he  detected  the  germs  of  this 

fcmnidable  association,   which  his  sagacity  foresaw  might  overshadow    his   throne. 

Harden,  however,  knew  not  the  widespread,  nor  the  cbvacter,  nor  the  twisted  roots 

of  that  parasite  plant,  which  crept  up  as  the  baneful  ivy  around  the  wide-spreading 

umbrsge  of  the  palm  of  Haschemya.     Destiny  gave  it  the  same  exutence  as  its  proud 

and  imperious  oppressors,  the  royal  and  sacred  AbassidsB.     It  strengthened  in  great 

power  and  triumphant  wickedness,  from  the  foundation  of  its  tenets,  into  a  concocted 

form,  in  the  |hird  Hegin;   until,  in  tbe  650th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  sword  of 

HuhUcu,  the  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan,  put  an  end  at  the  same  epoch,  to  the 

caliphs  and  tbe  Isma^lians  ;  that  catastrophe,  however,  followed  at  a  very  distant  period. 

This  formidable  and  extraordinary  sect  broke  forth  under  the  rule  of  Hariin ;  their 

commencement  and  progress,  tlie  marvellous  circumstances  connected  with  the  ap- 

peirance  of  Karmath  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Euphrates,  are  become  facts  known  amid 

tbe  natives  of  £1  Sbammar.    The  tent  which  b  pitched  in  Al*Giuf  resounds  with  the 

exclamations 
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exclAinatiaDs  and  groans  of  the  inapaasioned  auditore,  as  they  hear  the  thriliing  deuil 
of  the  awful  sacrifice  made  ia  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  the  deity  of  fire. 

Earmath,  or  Hassun  Saba,  of  Kufa,  is  the  hero  of  this  tale;  aad  the 
author  has  displayed  no  little  skill  in  the  portraiture  of  this  sorcerer,  whose 
only  passion  was  revenge.  He  is  represented  as  carryii^  on  extensive  projects 
and  desperate  designs  for  the  gratification  of  that  diabolical  pasnon,  by  means 
which  mortals  alone  could  not  counteract.  His  vast  influence*  obtained  by 
counterfeiting  virtues  which  he  detested  in  his  heart,  by  charity,  hnmititj, 
Bnd  even  by  the  gratuitous  practice  of  great  medical  skill,— ^tbe  moral 
influence  secured  by  these  means  was  idded  by  his  connexion  with  the  efH 
beings  who  are  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  be  engaged  in  hostility  with  heaven, 
and  whose  dark  and  mysterious  orgies  are  transacted  in  the  infernal  caverns 
of  Hillah,  where  the  black  and  blasted  piles  of  Babylon  appear,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Phrat,  or  Euphrates.    This  is  the  scene  of  the  story. 

Karmath  had  a  son,  Heman,  who  was  an  idiot,  and  incapable  of  employing 
the  power  and  wealth  which  his  father  was  able  to  bequeath  to  him.  Tp 
restore  this  son  to  rationality,  and  at  the  same  time  to  further  his  political 
designs,  Karmath  prepares  to  sacrifice  two  youths,  whom  he  had  educated  ia 
his  fiimily,  to  the  deity  of  fire.  By  the  interposition  of  a  good  geniua  (Zephon) 
diese  two  youths,  who  are  named  JamI  and  Adalia,  learn  thdr  history,  which 
had  been  studiously  concealed  from  them  by  Karmath,  and  the  ^e  to  which 
they  are  doomed  by  this  cruel  sorcerer.  Jamf,  under  the  protection  of  tfah 
celestial  auxiliary,  is  permitted,  beneath  the  form  of  Karmath's  slave  Haasanc, 
the  agent  of  his  sorceries,  to  visit  the  tremendous  scene  of  the  magical  ritei 
and  incantations ;  and  by  the  dexterous  contrivances  and  resolute  courage  of 
JamI,  under  the  tuition  of  the  genius,  Karmath  is  made  to  substitute  his  owa 
son  as  a  victim  to  glut  the  greedy  appetite  of  the  spirit  of  fire. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  we  could  afibrd  space  for  the  insertion  of  the 
passage,  which  contains  a  powerful  description  of  the  infernal  scene  of  the 
magical  rites;  but  it  is  too  lon^  We  sul^oin  an  extract  from  that  part  of 
the  work  where  the  just  retribution,  to  which  we  have  alkided,  fisUa  vpoa 
Karmath,  or  Hasson,  as  he  ia  now  called : 

At  the  rolling  pealt  of  their  dread  charma  the  cavers  shook,  and  appeaivd  to  rock  in 
trembling  terror  of  their  potent  speHs.  <<  Hasinn  they  praised— him  they  extolled— the 
powerful,  the  chief  of  magic  Arahy ;  henceforth  subjected  to  hiscwaj'-'-hio,  wiw  and 
greatest  of  her  race,  who  had  won  the  gift  of  wisdom  for  his  son,  baooefortfa  leuowaed 
on  earth."  Thus  they  sung,  while  JamI,  motionless,  stood  by  the  inacaaible  fenai, 
lifting  up  his  heart  in  eager  aspirations  for  support. 

Hassan  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  scenes  and  now  before  him  atoea  Ibe 
altar  which  Jam!  had  seen  in  the  caverns  of  the  Kasr.  With  loud  acdaim  it  roae,  and 
the  teraph,  flashing  from  its  ghastly  eyes  a  dismal  light,  glared  pale  and  deadly  ftaai 
the  ribbed  rock.  Ftonting  the  altar^  the  flame,  as  if  eager  for  ito  pray,  and  nrrar 
propitiated  but  with  blood,  streamed  upward  on  the  allsr,  majesCieally  bright  and  desr. 
The  moment  arrived,  the  jarring  discord  ceased,  and  silence  deep  .and  solemn  sao- 
oeeded,  while  Hassun,  wearing  the  mystical  magi  rdbes,  adfaaoed  first  to  the  goMsa 
couoh ;  placing  his  hand  upon  the  veiled  aacrifice,  he  then  turned  tiyward  tho  altar,  and 
devoted  him  to  the  God  of  Fire  1  Songs  of  tiiamph  again  arose,  eztoIUng  Haana'^ 
iaith^<«  He  waa  worthy  to  wear  and  to  wield  the  tidisaoans  of  the  preadaasita  kings! 
the  greater  of  the  mysterious  sovereigns  resembled  hhn  in  fttel  Thns  muat  siU  his 
enemies  fall  before  him  !*'  The  cup  of  charmed  potency,  thdr  pledge,  than  passed 
around,  from  which  Hassun  no  sooner  withdrew  his  lipa,  than  sprinkling  a  ftw  drops 
upon  the  altar's  flame.  It  spread  in  wavy  brilliancy,  rolling  around  itshiokeri^gflashssi 
The  sounds  and  songs  of  triumph  died  away,  the  mystcrfoos  thunders  paused,  sisd 
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sOepoe^  deaUi-Uke  and  soleiDn,  fell  around  on  all.    The  pause  lasted— ^nd  Jam! 
•  scarcely  sustained  its  pressure  on  his  heart,  when  Hassun  approached,  and  thus  muttered 
forth  the  spell,  which  his  deep-toned  voice  echoed  amid  the  arched  caverns  around. 

«  Great  God  of  Fire,  receive  a  noble  victim,  the  youth  Adalia — bear  him  to  thy 
flames !  intoxicate  with  spells  of  potency,  he  reels  under  thy  charmed  draught,  and 
voluntarily  bends  to  thy  influence!  Seice  him,  ye  flames,  mix  his  form  with  thy 
primeval  elements!  recave  him  as  the  homage  of  my  heart!  Sacrifice!  awake! 
arise!" 

Hassun,  standing  before  the  altar,  with  inpMsioncd  gestorea,  waving  Ua  wand,  at 
length  gently  touched  the  shrouded  form  ;  it  stlrred^it  moved— and  shaking  off  the 
enchanter's  sleep  and  covering  veil,  a  univenal  shridc  rent  the  cave,  of  '*  Hanan! 
Heman  !*'  aa  Heman  stood  before  them ;  and  whiles  in  speechleas  surprise,  and  agany, 
the  wretched  Hassun  gased  on  his  son,  Heman  exclaimed-^"  Victim  of  the  spell, 
I  come  to  fulfil  thy  rites !     O  fire !  I  come  to  adore  thy  power  1" 

There  is  a  pleasing  love  tale  interwoven  in  the  story,  which  increases  its 
interest ;  and  we  think  that  the  reader  of  ^  Karmath  "  will  join  us  in  feeling 
an  anxiety  to  learn  the  sequel. 

Human  Sacrificei  in  India,  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  John  Poynder,  Esq,, 
at  the  Courts  of  Proprietors  of  East-India  Stock,  held  on  the  2\st  and  2Qt^ 
bays  of  March  1827. 

As  our  last  ntunber  contained  a  very  copious  report  of  the  debate  oh 
the  subject  of  Burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  of  which  Mr.  Poynder's  speech 
occupies  a  considerable  portion,  we  have  no  occasion  to  analyze  this  publica- 
tion ;  we  are»  however,  desirous  of  recommending  it,  aa  an  able  and  com- 
prehensive digest  of  a  most  voluminous  collection  of  public  documents, 
respecting  a  topic  of  equal  importance  and  difficulty.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Poynder,  thus  authenticated,  is  moreover  valuable  as  an  index  of  the  feelings 
entertained,  concerning  the  mode  of  dealing  with  this  abominable  custom,  by 
the  party  (we  do  not  use  the  term  in  an  invidious  sense)  who  seem  in  some 
respects  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Indian  Government  tbei^in,  and  wl«> 
evidently  contemplate  at  some  period  the  introduction  of  measure^,  not  of 
force,  but  partaking  of  a  compulsory  character,  to  effectuate  its  extinction. 

As  this  question  will  undergo  another  solemn  discussion  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  nation,  and  as  there  has  been  recently  laid  before 
Parliament  another  volume  of  documents,  now  printing,  some  of  which,  we 
understand,  are  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  eichibit  the  subject  in 
rather  a  different  point  of  view  than  it  has  hitherto  been  seen ;  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  occasion  to  revert  to  it,  at  a  future  time,  when  Mr.  Poynder's 
elaborate  speech  will  afibrd  us  considerable  aid. 
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7%e  Adventures  of  Naufragus,    Written  by  himself.    London,  8vo.  1827- 

This  work  is  declared  to  be  ^'  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  trials  and  adventures 
of  a  man,  who,  feeling  that  his  course  had  been  no  common  one,  and  con- 
ceiving that  a  published  record  of  it  may  be  useful  to  others,  as  the  experience 
which  it  has  afforded  has  been  useful  to  him,  cannot  withhold  it  from  .the 
public."  It  relates  the  adventures  of  the  author  in  various  voyages  and 
travels  in  the  East,  and  gives  accurate  descriptions  of  the  places  visited.  As 
a  detail  of  real  occurrences  it  may  perhaps  be  read  with  more  interest  than  it 
would,  we  think,  be  likely  to  create  as  a  work  of  fiction. 

Asiatic  Joum,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  138.  6  P  Chronological 
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ChnmoUffieal  Records  of  the  BriiUh  Botftd  amd  Cotnmeraai  Vaty,  from  ike 
earSeH  period  (A.  D.  927)  to  the  presetU  time  (1927),  founded  on  QffUM 
DoeumenUt  4^*    By  Csbae  Moebau,  Esq.    London,  lithographed,  1827* 
Poii  and  Present  State  of  the  Ndvigaiian  between  Great  BrUain  and  oB  parts 

of  the  World,  By  the  same  author. 
Ws  are  here  presented  with  further  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  indastiy 
and  powers  of  M.  Moreau.  It  b  impossible  to  surrey  superficially  the  mass 
of  matter  here  brought  together,  arranged,  methodized,  and  perspicuously 
disposed,  comprehending  our  maritime  history  for  the  last  thoMsamd  jHcar^ 
even  to  the  most  minute  details,  without  being  astonished  at  the  courage  of 
an  individttal,  a  foreigner  too,  who  has  dared  .to  undertake,  and  wlio  has 
succeeded  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  in  accomplishing,  works  like  theses 
particularly  the  former. 

To  attempt  any  thing  like  an  analysis  or  e{utome  of  the  work  would  deBoaad 
talents  like  his  own.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  die 
navigation  of  England  in  the  year  1693. 


Out-ports 

AAcrauuit 

Ships  entering  Inwards. 

Merchant  Ships  clearing  Outwards. 

Englkli. 

Fotdgn. 

ToUL 

EndUk 

Fwrign. 

Totd. 

Tom. 
36,512 

32,616 

Tool. 
80^875 
27,876 

Tons. 

117,387 

60,492 

TOM. 

.    44,912 
73,176 

59,750 
28,752 

104,662 
101,929 

Total  ...».• 

69«128 

108,751 

177,879 

118,068 

88,502 

anv59o 

We  now  contrast  this  statement  with  another,  shewing  the  nav^atioB  of 
England  in  1825,  comprahendiog  Briti^  and  Irish  vessels  under  the  head  of 
Exiglish: 


In  all  \ 
the  Ports/ 

Merchant  Ships  entering  Inwards. 

Merchant  Ships  clearing  Oulwai^ 

BngUih. 

FoNl^n. 

Total 

Ei^lUi. 

Pote^ 

TotO.      ' 

1 

Toot. 
2,786,844 

Tool. 
892,601 

Tons* 
3,679,445 

TQM. 
2,262,458 

l^as. 

851,954 

3,113^812 

Total  tonnage  in  1693,  pis.  English...  187,216 

foreign  ...197,253 

Total  tonnage  in  1825,  ms.  English  5,049,302 

foreign   1,743,955 


384,469 


6,793,257 


This  account  shows  that  the  navigation  of  Great  Britain  has  inrroascil 
nearly  rix  millions  and  a  half  of  tons  during  the  interval  of  132  ymn;  and 
that  in  the  former  of  the  two  years  mentioned*  which  was  thirty-diree  jtun 
after  the  passmg  of  the  Navigation  Act,  foreign  tonnage  exceeded  the  Britiik 
nearly  nineteen  per  cent. ;  in  18S5,  on  the  contrary,  the  Britiah  exceeded  tbs 
foreign  not  far  short  of  one  hundred  per  cent 
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PROCEBDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AAlAtXG  SOCieTY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Majfb^  18^. — A  General  Meeting  was  held  this  day  at  two  o'clock; 
Henry  Thos.  Colebrooke,  Esq.,  director,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  presented :— • 

A  complete  set  of  the  AtteUklt  Reumrehet^  ms.  from  Lieut.  Col.  Doyle,  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq.,  and  the  Asiatick  Society;  from  Daniel  Stuart,  Esq.*  Dow'a  JEmdottofi^ 
from  J.  £.  Alexander,  Esq.,  his  Travels  from  India  to  England  i  from  Tboa.Hope,  Esq., 
his  Anatiatiuti  from  the  hon.  East- India  Company,  ten  sheets  of  the  Indian  Atiat, 
now  in  preparation ;  from  M.  Julien,  Meng  Ueu,  Part  II;  from  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Singalese,  and  two  Singalese  gramnsars ;  from  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,  their  fifty-third  Annual  Report,  1827;  fVxim  J.  Guillemard, 
Esq.,  DUaonario  RaUauo-jlrmeno^Turco ;  from  C&ar  Moreau,  £sq.»  his  BriHtk 
Navigalunu 

Lieut.  Col.  Martin  White  was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

John  Matson,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Upham,  Esq.,  were  elected  Members  of 
the  Society. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Colebrooke^s  paper  on  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  wan 
concluded ;  and  thanks  were  returned  to  him  for  the  communication. 


May  19,  18!^.— The  General  Meeting  was  held  this  day  at  the  usual  hour; 
the  director  of  the  Society  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Donations  were  presented 

From  the  Soci^^  de  G^grephie,  their  Sulleimt  Nos.  S3  to  46 ;  from  -Professor 
Schlegel,his  Indische  BibUothek,  Vol.  2,  Piirto  2,  3,  4;  from  Dr.  Wilkins,  the  Ruins  of 
Gour,  by  Creighton ;  from  Professor  Berggren,  his  DitAionnaire  AbregS  Fran^aise* 
Arabe  and  IU$or  i  Europa  och  Otieriandeme, 

Capt.  Marryat,  R.  N.,  C.  B.,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society. 

Capt.  M.  has  deposited  his  unique  collection  of  Burmese  curiosities  in  the 
Society's  house,  for  exhibition :  among  them  are  a  shrine  and  figure  of  Gautama^ 
and  a  figure  of  Alumpra,  the  founder  of  the  present  Burmese  dynasty,  in 
metal,  gilt,  and  studded  with  jewels.  A  gold  Woonghee-chain  of  the  second 
order,  and  a  large  sapphire  ring,  with  a  carred  tusk  of  the  sacred  white  ele- 
phant, are  also  comprised  in  this  collection. 

Their  excellencies  the  Prince  de  Lieven,  Russian  Ambassador,  and  Baron 
Stierneld,  Swedish  Ambassador,  and  M.  Th^ologue,  were  elected  Foreign 
Members  of  the  Society. 

J.  Crompton,  Esq.,  and  T.  Y.  Learmouth,  Esq.,  were  elected  Resident 
Members. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  on  the  smail-pox  and  inoculation  in 
eastern  countries,  with  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  into  India, 
was  begun  to  be  read.  After  an  introductory  view  of  the  different  statements 
as  to  the  country  in  which  small-pox  had  its  origin,  Dr.  A.  proceeds  to  notice 
the  principal  medical  writers  of  antiquity,  who  noticed  this  disease  in  their  works, 
«nd  the  methods  of  treatment  resorted  to  by  the  natives  of  India.  In  the 
course  of  the  treatise,  Dr.  A.  remarks  that  the  manner  in  which  the  emphyen$ 
^>ariolay  or  small -pox,  was  first  originated,  sets  all  conjecture  at  defiance; 
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and  that  there  is  a  singularity  regarding  it,  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  a«»nDt 
for,  namely,  that,  although  nothing  but  variolous  matter  has  the  eflect  of 
generating  the  disease,  it  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  at  some  seasona  than 
at  others,  as  if  its  appearance  was  dependant  on  a  peculiar  state  of  the  air; 
an  idea,  however,  which  was  held  very  cheap  by  Dr.  WoodvUle  and  oth«^ 
The  part  of  this  paper  which  was  read  at  this  day's  meeting,  concludes  with 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  inoculation  practised  among  the  Worriahs,  in  the 

Ganjam  Circar. 
It  was  announced  that  the  next  General  Meeting  would  be  held  on  the  lOth 

of  June. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


lu-Kiao4i,  at  the  Two  Fail  Cooains ;  a  Chineae 
NoTel.>  STob.  19mo.    140. 

A  Orammsrofthe  HtHtrew  Lmruagyt  coniprlMd 
In  •  Series  of  Lectures,  compiled  from  ^he  best 
Authorities,  and  augmented  with  much  Original 
Matter,  drawn  principally  ftom  Oriental  Sources. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Lee,  A.M.,  die.    Svo.    ISi. 

Th«  Shipwreck,  a  Tale  of  Arabia;  and  other 
Poems.    By  A.  E.  P.    limo.   7a* 

A  LaUer  on  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  on  certafai  Evento  which  have 
occurred  thereof  late  years,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  addressed  most 
respectfully  to  Earl  Bathurst.  By  Lieut  Ocn.  Sir 
RuiiRne  Donkin.    Ss. 

Karmath,  an  AraUan  Tale.    By  the  Author  of 
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Five  Year^  Raatdenee  in  Bu«no»  Aj/rtj*  during 
the  yean  isao  to  less,  containing  Rcmarin  on  Uie 
Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  and  a  Visit  to  Colo- 
nla  Dal  Sacremfenta  By  an  Engllahman.  8vo. 
0a. 

TmvOt  film  India  to  JBn^Iand,  eompiehendhig 
a  visit  to  the  Burman  Empire,  and  a  Journey 
through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey, 
6t€.,bk  the  Years  1825-86.  By  J.  E.  Alexander, 
Esq.  In  4to.,  illusUated  with  Maps  and  Coloured 
Litnographic  Prints.    £l.  lis.  6d. 

Daoidieas  Twelve  Practical  Sermons  on  the 
Llf«  and  Character  of  David,  Ktaigof  Israel.  By 
H.  Thompaon,  M.A.    8vo.  10s  6d. 

jC  Char/n  daUveredto  Uie  Cleigy  of  tiie  Dloceae 
of  Calcutta,  at  <?alcutta.  the  27th  May  18B4;  at 
Bombay,  theS9th  April  ISSS;  and  at  Madraa,  the 
10th  Mardj  1896 ;  at  the  Pxto«y  V  bltoUon  of  Uie 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Reginald  Heber,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishcqi)  of  Calcutta.   4Xo.  3s. 

Jvbalf  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  R.  M.  Beverley, 
Kai|.    PDat8vo.flB. 

Some  OftserwMofw  on  the  Mediclnalaad  DMatic 
propertlea  of  Green  Tea.  By  W.  Newnham,  Eaq. 
Is.  od.  sewed. 

The  Roman  HMory,  by  G.  B«Nleimhri  traaa- 
teted  fVom  the  German  by  F.  A.  Walter,  Esq., 

5.R.S.L.,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British 
lusenm.    Maps,  2  vols.  8vo.    £l.  4s. 

Tnneitofthe  Ruttian  Mimion  throujgh  Mongolia 
to  China,  and  residence  hi  Pekbig,  in  the  years 
laaiMiL  ByGeOwTfankowaki;  with  Corractlona 
and  Notca  by  J.  Von  Klaproth.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£l.  iOB. 

The  Adunturea  qf  Nanfiragtu,  written  by  him- 
adf ;  giving  a  lively  Account  of  hb  Voyages, 
SMpwhBcks,  and  Travels,  from  his  drat  outset  as 
aSfldahipman  in  the  East-India  Company's  Ser- 
vtcew  unul  he  became  a  Commander  Ita  the  Indian 
Seaa.   8vo.  8k 

•BtOikmce  iff  Me  apeeeh  of  J.  Popndor,  Eaq.,  at 
the  Couzti  of  Prorari^Uva  of  Eaat-pKUa  Soch» 
li^ld  on  the  21st  and  28ui  days  of  March  ldi7>  8vo. 

In  the  Preee* 
The  SvteltomV  LflrBM»^  during  two  Voyagea  to 
India,  and  ElghtaeD  Years'  Obeerratlon  on  Land 
and  vlHittf  • 


TraneaetionetfthelMeran^aoei^^Mtt 
4to.  with  Platea. 

A  Supplement  to  Howdl  andStewarfa 
and  Biblksl  Catalogue. 


PARIS. 

Ching-Kong,  Gouvernew  du  Jeune  prince 
kottli :  lettres  Chinoiaea.    1 2mo.  2  fr. 

Le  Uwe  de  Job,  tradult  en  ven  Fraynis, 
le  teste  de  la  Vulgate  en  regard,  aolvi  de  notea  a- 
plicatives,  parB.  M.  St.  Levavasaeur.    Ilto.   alr- 

Sainte-WUne,  ou  Souvenirs  d*un  VmfP 
Qrandes-Iodest  poftme,  par  E.  CharrMre. 
I  ft. 

Cartode  la  Rrfesrtne,  pour  servtr  a 
deaSafaitesEcriturea,  et  Barticuli»rMnent  a^ 
tolre  de  Notre  Seigneur  jM:.  ;  dieaaee  par  A.  H. 
DufouT.    7  fr* 

Obaenation*  QrammatieaUe  war  qadqneajM^ 

sages  derEaiaiuirle  Pali,  deMM.B.Br '" 

LBSsen;  par  E.  Bumouf.    8vo. 

Doctrine  et  Deooire  de  la  Retlglon  Mm 
tiria  textuellemcnt  du  Coran,  suivis  <>«»»»- 
logue  Muauhnan ;  traduit  de  FAtabe  par  M.  Oar- 
clndeTaasy.    ISmo.  4fT. 

CALCUTTA. 

The  InMgo  Tiantet'e  MmnmU,(K  Guide  to 
Purchases  and  Salea  of  Indigo  ««  t^STS*  " 
26,  with  an  esthnate  of  tn«  ?opof  HWM7  %  cw»^ 
pfled  and  arranged  by  E^dLlal  Moshtea,  ImAa  (to 
be  continued  annually).    4to.  12ra. 

Saered  Lemma*,  bdng  Analyses  of  Soiptmes, 
Hiatorical,  Prophetical,  and  S^«^F>^^*S°|;;^ 
Inff  to  the  Science  of  Analogies.  ^By  *J.  M.  PW». 
son,  M.D..  AaBlrt.Suig.,  Bengal  Medical  Brtabi*- 
ment.    A  ra. 

TraneactUmeftf  Ute  Celc^^MefSeai  amd , 
eat  SodetM,  VoL  IL,  cootalntag:  Caaea  and  < 
vationa  on  Medical  and  Physiol  Sdenoa.    8«o. 

Theatre  of  ffte  Htodwr,   No.  IV., 
«•  The  Uttara  Rama  Cheritr^"  orcoP--------- 

the  History  of  Rama;  translated  fioni  too  wigl- 
nal  SraecritbyH.H.  Wilson,  Bh|.    4ia. 

A  Panoramic  Hew  ^fthe  CUp^  Batnm^^^ 
by  J.  Dalrymple,  Eao.,  "SMttrSvlLS^JW^ 
1  foot  wide,  mounted  on  fine  ckith  and  fioidid  In 
such  a  style  as  toform  either  a  foUo  Volnme^  or  b» 
exeendedaa  one  Plate  at  pleasure    16  ra. 

In  the  AisMk 

The  Bengal  Readp  CUMlator,  oontatehigaevaal 
useful  Cast-up  Tables,  adapted  fix  the  oie  ef 
Merchants,  Agento,  and  Private  Gentlemen.  By 
J.  R.  Tucker. 

Notee  on  the  epidemic  CheUra,  JOfR.J^lLm' 
nedy,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  Bombay  Praridcncy,  Ac 
8vo. 

A  Picture  of  CoIeuMa,  and  pomU^S^magm^ 
Oaldat  oootablngaMapof  tiheCityor  CUkafiaa 
and  its  Environs,  with  a  Short  Hlat«yof  jyaRlse 
and  Promsst  References  to^  and  D«Kzl|»tli«i ef 
all  the  IPutalic  BmOdliQi,  Ooveramayt  <Mkaw 
Banka,  Principal  AgflMT  Houaea,  PrMUlaw  OBoBiL 
Anctiona,  «eo. in  and  wlUda SMomMOSa cf  Iha 
Metropolis. 
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VARIETIES. 


▲siATic  socxnr  or  Calcutta. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
the  3d  January ;  the  bon.  J.  H,  Hariog'* 
ton,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  great  variety  of  donations,  chiefly 
Burmese  idols  and  MSS.,  together  with 
some  works  from  Europe,  were  presented. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Hodgson  to  Mr.  Bay- 
ley,  was  then  read,  giving  an  outline  of 
the  theocracy  of  the  Bauddha  system  of 
Kepal.     In  other  countries,  following  the 
Bauddha  creed,it  does  not  appear  that  there 
are  any  beings  recognised  as  superior  to 
Gautama  and  the  other  Buddhas,  although 
they  are  avowedly  of  mortal  origin  and 
human  nature.     There  are  spiritual  and 
celestial  beings,  Brahtfias  and  NatB»  but 
in  the  scale  of  purity  and  in  the  ultimate 
object  of  exemption  from  future  birth  they 
are  very  inferior  to  the  genuine  Buddha. 
This,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  the 
original  and  most  unsophisticated  system 
of  Buddhism  ;  but  in  every  country  dif- 
ferent innovations  have  been  grafted  on 
the  primitive  stem,  and  in  none  appa- 
rently has  this  been  carried  farther  than  in 
Nepal.     The  same  modiScation  probably 
prevails  throughout  Tibet  and  the  regions 
which  thence  derived  their  creed,  or  China 
and  Japan,  in  which  we  know  a  vast  num- 
ber of  divinities  share  the  popular  adora- 
tion with   Fo  or  Buddha.     When  these 
additions  to  the  primitive  stock  occurred 
is  yet  matter  of  inquiry,  but  they  savour 
strongly  of  Manichsism.      According  to 
the  information  now  communicated,   the 
Northern  Bauddhas  acknowledge  four  sets 
of  divine  beings  or  of  superhuman  objects 
of  veneration.    The  first  of  these  is,  con- 
trary to  the  generally  supposed  atheistical 
tendency  of  the  faith,  one  primeval  and 
uncreated  deity.      This  first  Buddha  ma- 
nifested five  of  his  attributes,  as  five  se- 
condary Buddhas,  in  one  of  whom,  jimi- 
t^hkot  or  the  '  immeasurably  splendid,'  In 
Fkvkrit  and  Pali,  AmitiUio,  we  recognise 
the  jtmito  of  the  Ja|ianese.     From  these 
five  personifications  five  other  Buddhas  or 
Bodhi-satwas  were  produced,  by  whom 
the  active  duties  of  creation  were  perform- 
ed, and  amongst  the  created  beings  occur 
the  human    Buddhas  and  Bodhi-satwas, 
of  the  first  of  whom  there  are  seven  princi- 
pal, and  the  latter  of  whom  are  infinite; 
including  every  person  of  exalted  piety,  by 
which  Indeed  the  individual  may  become  a 
living  Buddha,  such  as  the  Lama  of  Lassa 
is  supposed  to  be.     Hie  Buddhas  conse- 
guently  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
iktsiriber  any  more  than  the  Bodhl-saiwas, 
and  all  theories  resting  upon  the  indivi- 
duality of  Buddha  are  uttariy  overthrown. 
^^[Cai,  Gov.  Gak,  Jan,  11, 
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socuerr. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  2d  December;  Mr.  Wilson,  the  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Royle  was  read,  men- 
tioning his  having  lately  visited  the  site  of 
the  experimental  medical  garden  on  the 
Musooreea  Tables  where  rhubarb,  hen- 
bane, and  acorus  calamus  were  flourish- 
ing, and  had  been  found  of  superior  qat^ 
lity.  The  thermometer  was  below  50P  in 
the  morning,  and  not  60**  in  the  forenoon* 

Mr.  Leslie's    paper    on    gangrenous 
ulcer  was  then  read,  and  made  the  subject 
of  comment.      The   disease    broke   out 
amongst  the  men  of  the  55th  Bengal  N.I., 
about  a  month  after  their  arrival  at  Fi- 
nang,  in  August  1825.     It  spread  wHb 
prodigious  rapidity,  and  above  ninety  cases 
were  in  hospital  in  the  eoune  of  Decem- 
ber.    A   medical  committee  having  been 
assembled,  recommended  change  ofsitua- 
tion  ;  and  an  hospital  was  accordingly  con- 
structed on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  bills* 
to  which  the  sick  were  removed,  to  the 
number  of  100,  by  the  end  of  January.. 
The  removal  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  good  effects,  and  althoagh  many  cases 
proved  fatal,  few  or  no  fresh  cases  oc- 
curred, whilst  many  recovered.    In  April* 
the  weather  becoming  unfavourable*  the 
men  still  uncured  returned  to  the  Line 
Hospital,  where  the  disease  was  gradually 
subdued,  although  not  without  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  many  lives.     In  all  the  worst 
cases  medical  treatment  was  wholly  un- 
availing, and  amputation,  which  was  par- 
tially successful,  afforded  the  only  pros- 
pect of  preserving  life. 

The  sudden  and  rapid  progress  of  this 
disease,  although  not  unprecedented  In 
other  situations,  suggested  to  Mr.  Leslie 
the  necessitv  of  offering  some  oliservations 
on  the  medical  topog^phy'of  the  island,' 
especially  as  regards  the  cantonments. 
Fort  Corawallis,  he  observes,  is  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  tongue  of 
land,  stretching  towards- the  Malay  coast; 
distant  from  it  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two 
miles,  and  low  and  jungly  tw  some  di»« 
tance  inland.  On  the  west,  the  land  is 
bounded  by  a  rsnoe  c^  h\\\%  which  Urns 
form  a  triangular  level  space  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  in  extent,  on  which  are 
situated  the  town  and  cantonments,  the 
former  extending  elniig  the  Aove.  Aboot 
three-quarters  or  a  mile  tnm  the  lert  is 
the  outlet  of  a  small  river,  alonf  vhidi 
the  tide  rises  aefcral  feet,  inundating  the 
banks,  and  kavlng  numerous  stagnant 
pools  at  ehb.     Over  tlie  whole  area  of  the 
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low  land,  pools  of  itagiuuit  water  vm  fre- 
quent after  extentiTe  rain,  and  that  jlii^lc 
is  abundant,  the  parade  and  hospitab 
are  about  three  miles  inland  from  tbe  for^ 
wbeffe  a  space  of  about  a  mile  square  bai 
been  cleared  for  them.  jTbe  hospitals  are 
much  out  of  repair,  and  the  ground  in 
their  Tidnity  htmag  little  slope  is  im- 
pcrftctly  drained*  Although  the  topo* 
gnphy  of  this  part  of  Pinang  may  fail  to 
explain  the  peculiar  form  in  which  disease 
manifested  itself  on  this  occasion,  it  does 
not  seem  calculated  to  restore  health  to 
tibose  who  repair  thither  in  quest  of  it,  and 
several  circumstances  haye  lately  inspired 
strong  doubts  of  its  salubrity  under  any 
circumstances.  Hiese,  howerer,  may  have 
arisen  from  individuals  having  been  un. 
able  to  quit  the  low  level,  through  the 
want  of  facilities  to  ascend  to  the  more 
elevated  spots  on  the  adjacent  hills,  on 
whidi  alone  a  restorative  influence  can  be 
hoped  for  from  the  air  of  Pinang,  and 
which  facilities,  we  understand,  are  no 
Ipncer  within  the  reach  of  invalids  visiting 
tlieiiland^Oi/.  600.  Gag, 

ASIATIC  SOCIITT   OT  TASIS. 

M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  read  a  report  res- 
pecting an  application  made  byMr.Freytag 
for  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  society 
towards  the  expense  of  printing  the  Ara- 
bic text  of  the  Hamasa,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Tabrisi.  The  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report,  which  declared  the 
utility  of  the  work,  were  adopted.  The 
committee  of  finance  was  directed  to  con- 
sider of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society  for  contributing  to  the  publication 
of  Mr.  fVeytag's  work. 

M.  Am6d^  Jaubert  read  a  notice  of  a 
MS.  of  the  B&ktiar  NAmah^  written  in 
Oulgour,  belonging  to  the  library  at  Ox>- 
ford. 

Count  Hauterivej  in  the  name  of  his 
Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, presented  several  works  to  the  so- 
ciety, amongst  which  was  the  Anadc 
Journal^  Nos.  132  and  133. 

moTAi.  tFnntnnoir  or  great  BaiTAiir. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  this  instituUon,  a 
large  meteoric  stone  was  placed  on  the 
library  table,  with  a  particular  account  of 
its  fall,  in  the  Persian  language.  This 
vras  translated  bv  Dr.  Wilkins;  The 
stone  fell  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust 182S,  near  the  village  of  Kadonah, 
in  the  district  of  Agra.  It  descended  with 
much  noise  as  of  cannon  and  of  the  wind, 
awakening  those  who  vrere  asleep,  and 
alarmiag  a  watchman  who  heard  it  fall. 
On  making  a  search  in  the  mornings  the 
stone  was  found  warm,  and  with  little 
smoke  risinff  from  it.  It  is  to  be  ituljected 
to  examination. 


aoouMicAL  socurr. 


TTw  Anniversary  Meecing  <if  tfaia  80- 
detj  took  place  on  May  19;  tbe  Miaxqi 
of  Lansdown,  President,  in  the 
The  meeting  was  very  numeioiialy 
ed*  Amongst  other  diatinguisbeif 
ters  of  tbe  estaUtrimien^  we  nolieed  Eiaris 
Spencer,  Malmcsbury  and  Camarvan,  Loid 
Auckland,  Marquis  Carmartben,  Bi  Aop  of 
Bath  and  Wdls,  Sir  KHoooe,  Sir  ILHe- 
roB,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  D.  AcUmd,  Bart.,  Sb-J. 
De  Bcauvoir,  Mr.  Baring  Wall,  MJ»., 
&c.  &c  The  president  having  adverted^ 
with  much  foeling  and  efiect,  to  tbe'  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  lamented  death  of 
the  late  president,  and  his  own  acecsHoa 
to  that  office,  reported  to  the  meeting  the 
progress  of  tbe  Society  during  tbe  past 
year ;  from  which  it  appeared  tbaft  the 
museum  had  been  enriched  bj  numeraes 
and  valuable  donations ;  amongst  tbe  aac 
oonspicuons  of  these  was  particolaraed  a 
female  ostrich  from  his  Majesty.  IW 
magnificent  collection  of  the  late  So-  Tbos. 
Stamford  Rafiles,  consisting  of  inaimwa. 
lia,  buds,  reptiles,  insects,  aoophytes,  ftc 
has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Sodccy. 
Hie  president  further  informed  the  meet- 
ing that  the  works  in  the  Begoit^a  Psit 
are  rapidly  advaadng;  the  walks  have 
been  laid  out  and  partly  executed, 
some  pheasantries  and  aviaries,  vritta 
and  enclosures  for  some  of  the  rarei 
male  belonging  to  the  Society,  are  ill  ac- 
tive progress.  It  is  expected  that  As 
gardens  will  possess  suflident  interest  ts 
authorise  the  opening  of  them  during  ife 
eoMiing  autumn.  Ine  president  Cfceii  an- 
nOimcM  that  the  mirober  of  aubaoAen 
etceeda  50(X  and  that  the  list  is  daiiy  n- 
creastng.  He  also  gave  a  hfjj^ly  fo^Dor. 
able  rqiort  of  the  lUnds  of  tbe 
which,  after  defraying  aH  chaigcs 
ing  upon  the  various  works  in  pi 
leave  a  considerable  and  increasing! 
in  the  banken'  hands. 

raicxs  OF  labour  avd  food  in  tbz 

aOMAV  BMPIRB. 

It  appears  from  tbe  edfct  of  DiodettaB, 
A.  D.  SOS  (lately  discovered),  for  fixing  the 
prices  of  labour  and  food  throughout  the 
empire,  that  Roman  barristers  were  not 
ill  paid :  the  fee  for  a  motion  was  about 
£2»  8s.  9d.  of  our  money ;  at  hearing  'of 
the  cause,  £9,  7s.  6d.  The  diarge  of  a 
bari>er  for  each  person  was  4id.  A  muk- 
metUctu,  or  farrier,  for  cropping  and  shoe- 
ing  an  animal,  had  about  Is.  l|d.  A 
professor  of  ardiitecture  gave  lessons  for 
188.  9d.  per  mauem,  Tlie  price  of  food 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  high.  Meet 
was  to  be  sold  at  tbe  following  rates  per 
pound  Roman,  equal  to  nearly  1 1  oa.  troy: 
bu.  beef,  Is.  6d. ;  mutton.  Is.  Cd.;  laa^ 
2s.  3d. ;  pork,  Ss.  3d. ;  pigs*  feet,  9d 
each ;  a  sausage  (uacium)  of  lircah  perk, 
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an  ounce  in  fraigbly  4^. ;  A  fat  male  pe*« 
cock  (for  the  tab!*)  wai  £^  88.  9d.»  tha 
i«e  of  a  Roman  counsel ! 

THK  BLAITD  OV  HAMEU. 

We  are  fiiToured  with  an  account  fh>m 
the  pen  of  Commodore  Hayes,  of  the 
circumnavigation  of  Ramree,  by  the  H.C. 
gnn-pinnaoe  Oqjrey,  which  has  established 
the  fact  dT  its  being  an  island,  before 
aomewhat  doubted.  We  subjoin  an  abridg- 
ment of  it. 

The  Otprey  left  Amherst  Harix>ur,  and 
after  having  passed  to  the  N.E.  of  Rom* 
ree,  through  Hastings'  Harbour  and  the 
diannels  to  the  £.  of  Great  Division  Is- 
land, to  the  mouth  of  the  passages  leading 
to  Aeng,  Talak,  and  Arrscan,  a  great 
openinff  was  perceived  to  the  W.,  with  the 
tiood  tide  coming  in  from  that  direction 
with  considerable  force,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  formed  the  straits  to  sea. 
The  great  entrance  of  the  only  creek 
wKich  communicates  with  the  capital  of 
Ramree,  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  S.  of 
Che  N.E.  point  of  tlie  island,  which  forms 
the  S.  boundary  of  Hastincs'   Haibour. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  Uie  N.  Osprey 
creek  appears,  which  runs  into  the  Ram- 
tee  cr«k  about  midwav  between  the  great 
entrance  and  the  capital,  with  which  there 
is  no  communication  by  water  but  through 
these  two  passages.     About  the  centre  of 
Hastings*  Harbour,  on  tlie  Ramree  side, 
atands  a  rocky  mount,  at  the  base  of  which, 
facing  the  harbour,  is  a  deep  excavation, 
tren<£ed  and  mounded  all  round  by  the 
removal  of  blocks  of  sand-stone,  the  sur. 
rounding  hollow  being  filled  with  spring 
and  rain  water. 

At  the  N.  extremity  of  Hastings!  Har- 
bour lies  a  ridge  of  straggling  rocks,  to 
Che  eastward  of  which  a  large  passage  takes 
its  oourse  to  Mae ;  to  the  W.  of  it  lies  the 
entrance  of  the  large  passage  which  runa 
along  tlie  £.  side  of  Great  Division  or 
Commodore's  Island,  through  which  ehan- 
D^  all  vesseb  of  burthen  pass  into  Fletcher 
Hayes'  straits,  towards  Aeng,  Tabdc,  Ar- 
racan,  and  Cpmbcnncre  Bay,  which  brings 
them  to  sea.  W.  of  Rooky  Ridge  liesthe 
boitt  channel  to  the  above-mentioned  place. 
Entering  the  large  Passage,  or  Que- 
cfaong-tong,  fifom  the  S.,  Mae  »  on  the 
right.  Entering  the  straits  many  interest- 
ing objects  appear,  lofty  mountains,  nu- 
merous islands,  many  openings,  &c.  so 
that  a  styanger  placed  witlyn  the  entranee 
of  tbe  atnit  from  seaward  would  be  utterly 
at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn  within  this 
natural  labyrinth. 

Proceeding  to  the  W.,  tbe  Otprev  an- 
chored between  Rodiy  Island  and  the  is- 
lands running  along  Uie  N.  side  of  Mew- 
diong-dong  mountains.  From  this  station 
.  they  proceeded  to  Quoin  island,  and  west- 
ward to  their  fint  anchorsge  on  the  N. 


coast  of  Ramice.  Thty  then  worked  along 
the  sboee  within  the  innermost  of  the  three 
lalan^a,  named  Jakthwa-Gewbn,  and  an- 
chored near  the  ThreeBvdthers,  remarkable 
bills  rising  from  a  solid  base  of  rock  Just 
above    watei.      Thence   they   proceeded 
through  the  strB)|s,  to  Great  Psssage  Is- 
land point,  and  keeping  to  the  W.  reached 
a  bey,  and  working  to  seaward,  anchored 
off  die  N.  sandy  point  of  Ramree,  where 
is  a  fine  clear  branch  which  extends  in- 
wards about  two  miles  to  the  creek  Keow- 
que-chong.    From  this  creek  they  returned 
into  the  centre  of  the  straits,   taking  a 
course  to  the  N.  of  the  Three  Islands,  and 
anchored  off  Callagewn  Island,  which  af- 
fords cattle,  water,  and  fhiit.    They  were 
then  proceeding  again  to  AUee  Chou  Creek, 
when  a  storm  obliged  them  to  return  to 
Hastings'  Harbour.     The  acotant  con- 
cludes :  *'  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  say  any  thing  about  the  soundings  or 
bearings  taken  in  the  straits,  as  the  chart 
fully  exhibits  the  whoU  for  the  safe  guid- 
ance of  all  navigators,  passing  into  or  out 
of  the  straits  in  question.    There  is  good, 
clear  and  fast-holding  anchorage  ground 
throughout  the  straits;   and  coming  in 
from  sea  or  Combermere  Bay,  when  half- 
way between  the  large  or  outer  saddle  and 
tower  and  paooda  rock,  your  course  is-£. 
into  the  straits,  within  which  you   may 
andior  in  safety  whoe  you  please. 

"  John  Hayes,  Commodore.'.' 
«  P.S.  The  tide  rises  at  fuU  and  change 
fourteen  feet  in  the  straits,  channela,  rivets^ 
and  harbours  on  this  coasL" 

rAU  AMD  CmOALBO  XAKUSCRirTS. 

We  notice  the  following  paragraph  in  tlie 
last  number  of  the  Journal  JimaHquM  of 
Pkuris :  '<  Tbe  cabinet  of  MSa  m  tbe 
King's  library  (at  Ptaris)  is  about  to  ae- 

?uire  the  precious  collection  of  Pali  and 
'ingalese  MSS.  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tolm^,  one  of  the  translaton  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Pali.      It  conaists  of  98 
Pali  and  Cingalese  weeks,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  voluminous.    Amongst  the 
Psli  MS£L  are,  1.  a  vocabulwy,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Amera  CotkUf  entitled  jibki- 
dAnappadkrikOf  or '^  illustralion  of  words," 
a  wciik  or  great  importance  tovrards  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  PalL    %  A  col- 
lection of  the  laws  and  customs  of  die 
BauddhisU,  entitled  PaddAati  iongaha,  or 
<<  abridgment  of  the  ritual."    S.  A  col- 
lection of  the  Sutrai  or  fundamental  axioms 
of  the  Banddbist  ^iloaopby.      All  these 
works  are  acoompanied  by  a  very  ample 
commenUry  in  Cingalese.     Amongst  the 
books  vrritten  in  the  latter  tongue,  ara 
several  grammatical  treatises,  a  brief  vo- 
cabulary, Sanscrit  and  Cingalew^  poems 
in  the  various  dialects  of  Ceylon,  &c.  Tbis 
new  acquisition,  which  we  owe  to  the  en- 
lightened seal  of  the  keeper  of  the  oriental 
manuscripts,   is  the  more  Taluable,  b*- 

cause 
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oiuM  tiM  TOjral  Iflmr  J  docs  not  yet  pos»>  toiy»  to  which  I  have  icfened,  receive  a 

MM  a  tingle  Cingalcw  work,  and  becauM  alrikuig  iUuitntion.^-It  ia  worChj  of  i«» 

it  moKortr  ofien  to  thoM  penona  whe  maik  idao,  in  proof  of  the  rarity  of  the 

deroCe  tfaeinaelva  to  F^  the  meaaa  of  atmosphere,  diat  the  heavenly  bodies  ap- 

pfoaecuting  tliair  atiMfiM  with  more  aoc-  pear  with  mudi  greater  hrUliaDc^ 

oaai^  and  alao  with  aaore  facility."  wiien  viewed  from  the  plain.    .This  k. 

Why  thia  collection  ihould  have  found  aerred  by  all  strangcrB ;  and  one  oorredlj 

iti  way  to  Paria  rathar  than  London  we  reouurked,   that  the  planet  Veniia  gave  m 

•re  yet  to  learn.  much  light  aa  the  moon  in  her  quartet^** 


TBI  Dmci  or  ToaK'a  oeismtal  aemoub. 

At  the  aale  of  the  late  Duke  of  Tork*a 
property,  a  moat  interesting  oriental  suit 
of  armour,  formed  of  four  platM  of  buf- 
Calo'a  hide,  covered  with  Arabic  inacrif^- 
tiona  in  cold  characterB,  connected  by  a 
thick  quiltiog  of  black  velvet,  ornament. 
cd  with  gilt  studa,  and  lined  with  splendid 
fbmiture,  wm  puidiased  by  Dr.  Meyrick. 
It  WM  erroneously  called  Japanese,  and 
obtained  a  price  trifling  in  comparison 
with  ita  curioaity. 

MDBiNnaaiov  oaasavso  at  the  kklohkip 

aY  HILU. 

A  coftaapondent  in  an  Indian  newspa- 
per makM  the  following  obaervatioiia  on 
the  rarity  of  the  atmoaphere  on  the  NeeU 
l^rrfea,  or  Blue  Mountaina  of  Coimba- 
loor:^ 

^  Hie  great  extent  to  which  the  sound 
of  the  voice  is  conveyed  may  be  mention- 
ed in  proof  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  this 
atmosphere.  A  similar  observation  is 
made  1^  Captain  Parry  in  his  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  polar  regiona  in  1819-20 
fp.  125),  where  he  atates,  that  in  the 
clepth  of  winter,  the  sound  of  the  men's 
voicM  WM  heard  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tanoe  than  usual.  This  phenomenon  v 
constantly  observed  on  the  NeelgberriM. 
I  have  heard  the  nativea,  eapecially  in  the 
momSng  and  evening  when  the  air  wm 
atill,  carry  on  converMtiona  from  one  hill 
to  another,  and  that  apparently  without 
any  extraordinary  elfort.  They  do  not 
about  in  the  manner  that  atrangers  think 
necaaaary  in  order  to  be  heard  at  ao  great 
a  distance,  but  utter  every  syllable  m  dis- 
tinctly M  if  they  were  conversing  face  to 
lace.  When  listening  to  them  I  have 
often  been  reminded  i^  thow  pasMgM  of 
Holy  Writ,,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Jo- 
tham  addressed  the  ungrateful  men  of 
8hachem  from  mount  Gerisim  (Judges  9» 
7^5K)) ;  that  David  cried  from  **  the  top 
of  ao  hill  afar  off"  to  Abner  and  to  the 
people  that  lay  about  their  matter  Saul 
?lst  Sam.  26,  IS) ;  and  that  Abner  ad- 
dressed Joab  from  "  the  top  of  an  hill " 
(2d  Sam.  2,  25,  &c»)  In  the  dense  at- 
mosphere  of  England,  and  even  in  the 
purer  air  of  the  plaina  of  India,  it  ia  not 
cMy  to  imagine  how  a  discourM  could 
have  been  carried  on  ai  so  grwt  a  distance 
and  from  such  an  eminence ;  but  on  the 
Meelgheniea  the  portions  of  Mcred  his- 


aAim  woaaBtF  di  auaaiA. 

The  last  number  of  the  Miwu^noMy 
gMfer  contaioa  the  folfewlOjg 
the  jounal  of  Mr.  Hartley,  chmcfa 
aiooary  ia  die  Greek  iabnda : 

*^  An  Eogliah  gentlemao 
whan  M.  (a  Grew  gentleman  of 
pia,  82  years  of  age)  came  in.  Tlte 
verMtlon  aoon  turned  on  "_~ 
my  countryman  gave  him  aontie  hiota  ea 
tranaubatantiation  and  the  woniiip  ef 
aainta,  which  will,  I  truat,  be  useful  ts 
M.:  it  ia,  however,  a  mighty  eflfaet  la 
renounce  the  idoM  of  eighty  years.  Ha 
mentioned  an  inatance  of  the  length  ta 
which  aaint-worship  hM  Iwen  carried!, 
which  ia  enough  to  make  one  liuadder: 
*  In  Russia,*  aaidhe,  «  some  assert,  thA 
if  God  Ahnitfhty  should  die.  Si.  Nioolss 
would  auooeed  to  hia  place* '  ~ 


■s 


VBx  Bavci  xAKuscaEpra, 

The^  fine  collection  of  JEthiopic,  Am- 
foic,  and  other  oriental  manuscripts  ob- 
tained by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Ji 
Bruce,  in  Egypt  and  Abyarinta, 
brought  to  the  hammer  on  the  17tfa  Bfay. 
They  consin  of  nearly  ooe  hundred  vo- 
lumes. Among  the  biblical  manoscripls 
is  an  Ethiopic  version  of  fhe  Old  Testa- 
ment,' in  iw  volumes,  cootainiag  the 
whole  of  the  aacred  booka  excc^  ifae 
Pnlma,  made  from  manuscripta  ined  by 
the  Greek  diurch  at  Alexandria,  at  a  re- 
mote, but  unknown  period.  Tliia  copy 
la  conaidered  unique,  each  page  is  divided 
into  three  columns,  and  the  M8L  hM  a 
considerable  number  of  marginal 
tions;*-  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in 
clear  and  beautiful  oharaders.  It  i 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  whidi 
brought  into  Europe  by  Mr.  Bruoa. 
three  oopiM  of  it  originally  belonging  lo 
him  (one  of  which  ia  in  Paria,  and  the 
other  at  Oxford),  are  all  that  are  known 
to  exist  of  it  on  our  continent,  lliereaic 
also  in  this  collection,  two  copies  of  the 
fbur  gospels  Jn  ^tl^opic;  the  £|»stlcs 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  two  volmns 
on  vellum.  The  Song  of  Solomon  ih  an 
the  principal  languages  of  the.  Abyesiniaa 
empire,  with  a  vocabulary  in  each  dialect 
Thia  MS.  h  considered  a  moat  .valuable 
accession  to  philological  literatures  The 
conatitutiona  of  the  Apoetlea,  or  a  oolleo- 
tion  of  the  canons  m«de  by  the  iiat  gene- 
ral council  (which  is  the  ttatDtc4>ook  ef 
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the  church  of  Abjttinia),  in  one  volume ; 
and  the  Synaxar,  or  History  of  the  Saints 
venerated  in  Abyssinia,  in  four  large 
volumes.  Among  the  historical  MSS.  is 
the  eelehrated  Chronicle  of  Aziim,  on 
veUum,  in  doable  columns.  It  professes 
to  have  been  compiled  from  materials  or 
records  found  by  DamAtious,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and 
read  at  the  first  council  of  Nice  to  the  31 8 
fathers  assembled  there.  There  are  also  a 
variety  of  Arabic  MSS^  including  ihe- 
Koran,  and  some  works  relating  to  the 
histories  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  of  the 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens  ;  a  to- 
pographical description  of  Egypt;  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  &c. ;  several  works 
on  medicine  and  natural  history,  and  an 
unique  Coptic  MS.  on  papyrus,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  near  Thebes, 
in  the  former  residence  of  some  Egyptian 
monks.  It  contains  seventy-six  leaves,  in 
■mall  folio,  of  papyrus,  of  a  dun  colour, 
and  exceedingly  brittle.  The  character  is 
neat,  of  the  uncial  kind,  and  consequently 
all  in  capitals,  without  any  points  or  spaces. 
Tliia  MS.  is  supposed  to  liave  been  com- 
posed in  the  second  or  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  Tliere  were  several 
booksellers  and  literary  men  present,  but 
no  advance  was  made  upon  the  sum  at 
which  the  collection  was  put  up  on  behalf 
of  the  proprietor,  viz,  £5,500. 


I        SUrBBSTITION   OF  THK   CHIKX8X   AT  JAVA. 

'         Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennct  mention 
the  following  facts,  observed  in  their  late 

'    visit  to  Java :  "  In  a  Chinese  temple,  we 

'    observed  an  apartment  appropriated  to  the 
worship  of  a  long  range  of  Javanese  idols 

'  of  metal  and  stone,  found  by  the  Chinese 
in  various  parts  of  Java.  The  sculpture 
of  many  of  these  idols  was  excellent,  but 
tbej  were  very  ugly.  They  were  placed 
on  an  elevated  altar,  having  an  immense 
table  placed  before  them,  with  many  in- 
cense-tapers. Hie  Chinese,  when  ques- 
tioned  as  to  the  reason  of  their  worship. 
ping  tbese  idols,  said,  '  they  were  some  of 
the  gods  of  the  country,  and  they  thought 
it  was  well  to  worship  them.*  At  Buiten- 
zorg  we  actually  fouud  a  French  engraving 
of  a  bust  of  Buonaparte,  in  a  gilt  frame, 
placed,  as  an  object  of  worship,  over  an 
altar.table  in  a  Chinaman's  house,  having 
wax  and  incense -tapers  burning  before  it! 
Xo  try  what  value  was  put  on  this  picture 
-we  endeavoured  to  purchase  it ;  but  the 
man  said  it  could  not  be  parted  with,  be- 
cause they  worshipped  it ;  but  be  could 
noty  would  not,  tell  us  why  they  wor- 
shipp^  lb®  picture.  On  returning  rather 
suddenly  into  the  room,  we  found  the  old 
pian  lifting  up  his  hands  in  worship  to  the 
picture  of  the  late  ex-emperor.*' — [Aftsi. 

Ckron* 
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BKHQAUUI   LRBXATUaZ. 

Luckhinarain  Naval unkar,  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  Sanscrit  College,  has  publish- 
ed the  following  proposal  for  publishing  a 
work  in  the  Bengslli  language,  under  the 
title  of  SMufrtu  Sarpcua,  or  '*  Essence  of 
Literature." 

« In  the  days  when  India  was  governed 
by  Hindu  princes,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  general  literature,  shone  in  a 
brilliant  light,  and  both  masters  and  disci- 
ples were  deeply  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  same ;  but  on  the  fall  of  their  power, 
from  the  invasion  of  Mahomedans,  those 
promoters  of  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
civilization  were  gradually  buried  in  dark- 
ness ;  but  the  dawn  of  learning  has  alrea- 
dy begun  to  appear,  from  the  attention  of. 
our  present  rulers  having  been  directed 
to  the  re-establishment  of  Hindu  litera- 
ture; thus,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  in  this  respect, 
many  of  their  native  subjects  have  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning, 
and  the  chief  desire  of  others  has  been  to 
attain  knowledge. 

**  From  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing,  and  its  rapid  increase  amoog  the 
natives,  many  works  have  been  printed 
and  obtained  general  circulation ;  but 
those  that  have  already  appeared  only 
contain,  for  the  most  part,  matten  from 
foreign  authors,  collected  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  children.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
see  any  printed  work  of  an  important  na- 
ture extant  in  the  native  language ;  the 
few  that  have  been  handled  by  the  natives 
are  an  imperfect  poetical  translation  of  tlie 
Mahd  Bhdralha,  by  C&si  Doss,  and  some 
others  of  the  same  sort,  which  do  not 
afford  any  material  instruction,  or  even 
amusement  to  the  present  generation,  who 
(although  ignorant  of  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, which  has  now  become  a  dark  veil 
over  the  face  of  the  ancient  Hindu  litera- 
ture) seem  to  seek  amusement  in  some- 
thing more  solid  and  instructive  than  the 
translations  above  described  ;  nor  can  the 
native  newspapers  now  circulated,  and  the 
works  of  foreign  authors  containing  ac- 
counts of  foreign  countries,  fill  up  their 
wants. 

"  The  principal  books  of  the  Hindu 
Shastras  are  the  V^datf  the  meaning  of 
which  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  the 
celebrated  Vyasa  in  the  many  iH^ranaa 
composed  by  him.  A  work  containing  such 
extracts  from  those  Pitrantu  as  shall  be 
found  amusing,  instructive,  and  produc- 
tive of  information,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
acceptable  to  the  public,  and  as  such  a 
work  must  of  course  be  voluminous  and 
expensive,  I  propose  to  publish  it  by  num- 
bers.—[^omacAar  Chandrika, 

HCRMArH  aoniTX. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Benaies  Literary 
5  Q  Soddty, 
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Society,  hdd  at  that  city,  20th  April  1896, 
a  communication  of  Dr.  Watson  was  read, 
describing  a  curious  and  well-defined  case 
of  hermaphroditism.  A  picture  of  the 
object  accompanied  the  communication. 
It  is  a  female  child  of  seven  years  old, 
bom  about  ten  miles  from  Benares,  weigh- 
ing then  3  st.  4ilb.,  and  being  3  feet  9  inchM 
high.  Its  voice,  muscular  appearance,  and 
other  peculiarities,  are  those  of  an  adult 
male.  Dr.  Wotson  proposes  to  watch  tlie 
progress  of  his  interesting  subject,  which 
only  began  to  evince  nnarks  of  doubtful 
gender  six  months  ago. 

yOETHSaN    BXPSDRIOK. 

Letters  liare  been  received  at  the  Ad- 
miralty from   Captain    Beechey,    of    the 
Biosum  frigate,  which  detail  the  particu- 
lars of  the  voyage  of  that  sliip  into  Beh- 
ring's  Straits.     It  appears  the  Teasel  ar- 
rived in  the  harbour  of  Sl  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  in  Kamtschatka,  in  June  last,  and 
there  learnt  of  the  failure  of  Captain  Par- 
ry's expedition;  and  after  refitting  and 
taking  in  such  stores  as  could  be  procured, 
sailed  to  the  northward.     The  Blossom  en- 
tered Kotzebue's  Inlet,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Behring's  Straits,  and  reached  the 
latitude  of  72<^  SC,  when  all  further  pro- 
gress was  put  an  end  to  by  an  impenetra- 
ble barrier  of  fixed  ice,  which  extended  in 
an  entire  mass  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
After  several  fruitiess  attempts,    and  re. 
maining  as  long  as  it  was  prudent,  Captain 
Beechey  returned,  and  again  entered  Kot- 
■ebue's  Inlet,  the  shores  of  which  are  re- 
presented as  having  a  most  inhospitable 
and  dreary  appearance.     They  had  several 
interviews  along  the  coast  with  the  natives, 
but  could  not  from  them  or  by  any  other 
means  obtain  the  least  information  of  Cap- 
tain Franklin  or  any  of  his  party,  virho,  it 
was  understood,  were  to  proceed  in  the 
course  of  last  summer  from  the  mouth  of 


Aua,  and  is  so  doiely  oomiectod  with  its 

history.     Mr.  Edvrard  Upham,  •  geotkt- 
man  who  has  bestowed  mucfa   aiteotion 
upon  Uus  subject,  haa  proposed  to  publiih 
by  subscription,,  tranalatioqs  of  three  Cin- 
galese manuscripts,  which  were  prociucd 
by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  from  the  pric0» 
of  Buddha  in    Ceylon;  ws.    The  Makd- 
wnsif  or  doctrine  raoe^  and    lineage  of 
Buddha,  written  in  the  Pill  (wbidi  is  ta 
accompany  the  translation) ;  the  lUJi-m^ 
or  scries  of  kings,    and  the  JZo^-rabi^ 
carif    or  jewel- mine  or  ocean  of  kii^ 
both  written  in  the  Cingalese  language. 
Tl)e  two  last  are  of  an  hiatcMrical  diancts: 
all  three  are,  however,  explanatory  of  Che 
origin  and  doctrines  of  Buddbisna,    and 
of   ite  introduction  into    Ceylon.      The 
circumstances  under  whidi   these   weito 
came  into  the  hands  of   Sir    Alcxaader 
Johnston,    afford   Uie  strongest  cvidewse 
possible  of  their  authenticity.     When  Go- 
vernment determined  to  adopt  the  ream- 
mendation  of  Sir  Alexander,  and  give  the 
Cingalese  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  lool 
circumstances,  and  to  the  religion,  wm- 
ners  and  habits  of  the  people,  the 
celebrated  Buddhist  priests,  as  well 
educated  on  the  island  as  in  the  Bunsos 
empire,  who  most  cordially 
the  undertaking,  after  much 
amongst  themelves,  and  frequent 
tions  with  their  followers,  who  fdi 
selves  directly  interested  in  autfaei  ' 
their  information,  presented  to  Sir 
der  these  works,  as  containing  the  i 
nuine  account  which  is  extant  of  the 
of  the  Buddha  religion  and  doctrines,  ts- 
gether  with  iu  moral  and  political  eftcn 
upon  the  native  governments,   mann<n, 
and  usages.     These  documents  were  tka 
compared  with  all  the  best  copies  of  tfae 
same  works  in  the  different  tempks  is 
Ceylon,    and  were  carefully  revised  sai 
corrected  by  two  of  the  ablest  priests  cf 
Buddha  on  that  island.  An  English 
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the  Mackensie  river  to  the  westward,  in  lation  of  them  was  then  made  by  the  o^ 

the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  some  part  ^^\g;[  translators,under  the  superintendaac* 

of  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Icy  ^f  ^^  [g^^  native  chief  of  the  cinnasoB 

Cape  or  Kotzebue's  Inlet.      The  officers  department,  who  was  confessedly  the  bcrt 

and  men  were  all  well,  but  the  ship  had  native  Pkli  and  Cingalese  scholar  in  tfait 

saffered  some  damage  from  the  pressure  of  country ;  and  that  translation  is  now  n^ 

the  ice.     It  is  understood  the  letters  aro  yUing  for  the  present  publication,  by  the 

j-*^  :«  Kr»««niK«r  !««♦_  frnm  SUn  Ffftn-  jj^^  j^j^  Fo,^  ^ho  resided  in  C^loalbr 

many  years  as  a  Wesleyan  missiooaiy,  saA 
who  is  the  best  European  Pali  and  Os^ 
lese  scholar  at  present  in  Europe. 

The  East-India  Company,  with  their 
usual  liberality,  have  subscribed  farfirPf 
cojfies;  his  Majesty,  the  Duke  ot  Sbbso, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  sed 
various  Vtoble,  learned  and  official  pcnssi 
have  also  subscribed.  As  the  pablacatiBa 
is,  however,*  an  expensive  one»  and  ai « 
individuars  private  resonrces  oqghi  ^ 
to  be  taxed  for  an  object  like  tbi%  ve  hope 


dated  in  November  last,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  vessel  was  undergoing 
some  necessary  repairs,  and  refitting  for 


rax  sAcasD  ahd  historical  books  or 

CXTLOM. 

A  work  is  now  in  preparation  for  the 
press  which  strongly  claims  the  attention 
andsupport,not  merely  of  oriental  scholars, 
but  of  every  individual,  who  is  interested 
in  tracing  the  origin,  and  in  learning  the 
tenets,  of  the   Buddhist  religion,   which 


prevails  throughout  a  large    portion  of     that  a  speedy  and  libenl  subacnptioa  «» 
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at  least  secure  Mr.  Upbam  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  loss,  in  an  undertaking  for 
which,  oriental  scholars  ought  to  feel  so 
much  indebted  lo  him. 

CHllTKsa  CULTITATIOM. 

Mr.  Timkowski  describes  the  Chinese 
cultiyators  as  being  so  industrious,  as  to  be 
able  to  convert  even  summits  of  barren 
mountains  in^  arable  land.  Near  Kal- 
gan,  north  of  Peking,  within  the  Chi- 
nese wall,  a  mountainous  country,  he 
observed  proofs  of  this  perfection  of 
agriculture.  «  On  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains there  are  vilJages  with  temples ;  some 
dwellings  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  or 
built  against  it  like  birds*  nests.  We  par. 
ticularly  admired  the  boldness  and  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  the  Chinese  cultiva- 
tors :  the  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains were  converted  into  fertile  fields.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  they 
CTould  till  these  naked  and  almost  ioacces. 
aible  rocks.'* 

XaAS  IN   HIMOOSTAN. 

llie  following  account  of  the  eras  by 
which  time  is  reckoned  in  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  Bengal  Government,  is 
from  the  Calcutta  Chtv,  Gaz,  of  Dec.  28. 

"  The  Hijra  year,  as  is  well  known,  is 
counted  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed 
from  Mecca,  and  is  usually  considered  to 
begin  on  Friday  the  16th  July,  A.D.  622. 
A  particular  sect,  however,  in  which  most 
of  the  astronomers  are  included,  calculate 
it  from  the  preceding  day,  Thursday  the 
15th,  and  this  latter  reckoning  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  is  confirmed  by  calcula- 
tions drawn  from  the  luni-solar  year  of 
the  Hindus,  which  make  the  first  day  of 
the  lunation  conform  to  the  15th  July 
622,  and  which,  therefore^  probably  fur- 
oished  the  Mohammedan  astronomers 
with  the  elements  by  whidi  they  fixed 
the  commencement  of  their  era.  The 
Arabian  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  but  some  modification  of  its  du- 
ration has  taken  place,  in  order  to  make 
the  first  day  of  a  civil  month  correspond 
with  the  least  period  afVer  conjunction  at 
which  the  new  moon  becomes  visible ;  and 
this  is  effected  by  dividing  time  into 
cycles  of  thirty  yean,  of  which  nineteen 
common  consist  of  354  days,  and  eleven 
kUercaiary  of  355.  The  months  are  also 
of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  altemaldy, 
except  in  the  intercalary  years,  when  the 
last  month  has  thirty  days.  Tlie  neglect 
of  the  intercalary  years  has  led  Hutton 
into  error  in  hb  formula,  for  converting 
Hijra  years  into  those  of  the  Christian 
ers,  of  multiplying  by  354,  dividing  by 
d65|,  and  adding  622  years  to  tbe  result. 
In  this  case  tbe  interralary  days,  about 
thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  every  century, 
Itfe  to  be  added  to  the  Christian  yean. 


The  moat  generally  current  eras  oTthb 
Hindus  are  two :  the  Saka  and  Sambai, 
or  dates  of  Sallvahana  and  Vikramaditya. 
The  former  is  computed  fVom  the  sup- 
posed birth  of  Sallvahana,  King  of  Pra- 
tishthana,  in  southern  India.  Tbe  event 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  tbe  year  or  thi 
Kali  age  3179,  which  makes  it  full  seven- 
ty-eight yean  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
It  diffen  in  nothing  from  tbe  common 
solar  year,  and  the  adjustment  of  it  With 
the  dates  of  the  Christian  era  is,  therefore, 
very  easily  made :  the  present  year  (1826) 
is  Saka  1748. 

The  Sambat  year  numbers  the  luni- 
solar  yean  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Saki 
does  the  solar  years.  It  is  computed  from 
the  reign  of  Vikramaditya,  King  of  On- 
gein,  which,  according  to  Colonel  War- 
ren, began  fifty-seven  yean  before  the 
era  of  Christianity.  In  Upper  India*, 
bovrever,  the  computation  is  usually  fiffy- 
six  years,  although  tbe  different  com- 
mencement of  the  yean  occasionally  ap- 
pear to  vary  the  proportion.  During  part  of 
the  current  year  the  Sambat  date  was  1882, 
but  it  is  now  1683. 

llie  date  of  the  last  or  iron  age  of  the 
world  b  also  not  unfrequently  cited.  This 
begins  3101  yean  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  present  year  is  consequently  4997 
of  tbe  Kuiee,  We  need  not  be  much 
alarmed  at  the  advanced  stage  of  this,  the 
last  age  of  the  world,  as  it  hu  still  427,073 
yean  to  run. 

We  next  come  to  eras  of  very  uncertain 
origin  and  history,  but  which  are  constant- 
ly referred  to  in  practice^  and  hsrre  some 
principle  in  common,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  wliat  it  is,  which  pro- 
duces a  concurrence  of  their  dates.  The 
FtuH  era,  of  which  the  present  is  the  year 
1233,  consists  of  solar  years,  commencing 
with  the  full  moon  of  Asbarb  (June,  July). 
The  name  refera  it  evidOitly  to  tbe  period 
at  which  it  was  customary  to  determine 
tbe  annual  collections,  with  respect  to  the 
crops  just  approaching  to  maturity.  The 
fVilaiU  year  Is  altogether  a  blank.  It  is  a 
solar  year,  and  begins  on  the  new  moon 
of  Cbaictra  (March,  April).  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Mohammedan  introduction. 
The  Bengal  year  Suuf  or  Sbffh  »  a  so\m 
year,  beginning  with  the  sun*s  entrance 
into  Aries.  Its  introduction  is  attributed 
to  Hosein  Shah,  King  of  Bengal,  who 
reigned  in  1499.  It  appears,  as  well  aa 
the  two  preceding  dates,  to  have  owed  ita 
origin  to  some  blundering  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  Mohammedan  to  the  Hindu  year^ 
without  providing  for  the  difference  be* 
tweeo  the  lunar  and  solar  yean.  The 
present  Bengal  year  is,  for  instance,  1233. 
The  Hijra  year  is  1242,  and  tlie  former 
is  therefore  short  of  the  latter  by  nine 
years.  But  the  Hijra  computation,  as 
compared  with  the  solar  reckoning,  loses 
about  three  yean  in  a  century,  and  as 
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aboattbrae  centuries  have  elapsed  ■ince 
the  reign  of  Hoiein  Shah,  the  nine  defi- 
cient yean  io  the  Bengal  and  the  concur- 
rent eras  are  thus  accounted  lor. 

To  these  eras  we  may  add  the  date  used 
by  the  Jainas,  which  is  reckoned  from  the 
disappearance  of  their  last  legislator,  Verd- 
dhamana  Swami,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities 663,  and  to  others  636  years  be* 
fore  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  religious 
era  of  the  Burmans,  which  is  computed 
from  the  544th  year  prior  to  tliat  period. 
lliey  have  however  a  vulgar  era  also,  which 
commences  A.D.  638. 

There  are  several  other  eras  in  use  to 
Ae  eastward  as  well  as  in  the  south  of 
India,  of  which  we  are  not  able  at  present 
to  offer  any  satisfactory  notice. 

suavBT  or  bornko. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  made  by 
M.  Brice^  at  the  Geographical  Society 
at  Paris,  on  proposing  the  admission  as  a 
member  of  Baron  Van  der  Capelien,  the 
late  Governor-general  of  Netherlands 
India,  that  Mr.  Miiller,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  his  Excellency  on  a  survey  of 
Borneo^  and  who  was  murderad  by  the 
natives,  has  left  eight  charts,  containing 
1,500  leagues  of  the  coast,  besides  several 
places  in  the  interior.  He  had  actually 
surveyed  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  island,  and  fixed  a  great  number  of 
geographical  points  in  the  interior  of 
the  country;  but  many  of  his  surveys 
have  been  unfortunately  lost  through  the 
lamentable  event  which  has  deprived 
•dence  of  this  able  officer. 

DBscumoir  ov  ▲  nocFLs  in  Thibet. 

'  Extract  of  a  Letter j  dated  September  23, 
18S6.-~''  I  have  received  a  letter  from. 
Mr.  — ,  from  the  other  nde  of  the  Hima- 
laya range,  in  whidi  he  has  favoured  me 
with  much  infonnation  respecting  the 
Lamas  of  Tartary,  and  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  people.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  temple  at  Hury*Ho  I  tran- 
icribe  for  your  perusal.  <  The  temple  of 
Hury-Ho  is  sixty  feet  long,  forty  wide, 
and  about  thirty  high. '  The  principal  ob- 
ject is  a  demon  with  a  third  eye  in  his 
forahead,  and  a  mouth  like  a  wild  beast ; 
round  bis  bead  is  a  tiara  of  human  skulls ; 
a  diaplet  of  men's  heads,  alternately  black 
and  white,  reaches  from  his  shoulders  to 
the  ground ;  Ids  waist  is  encircled  by  the 
skin  of  a  tiger,  which  is  fastened  about 
him  by  yellow  and  green  serpents ;  a  hu- 
man skull  inverted,  filled  with  blood,  is 
in  his  left  hand  and  in  his  right  a  bird, 
with  wings  extended,  each  foot  tramples 
on  a  human  body.  The  figure  is  of  co- 
lossal dimensions,  being  between  eight  or 


nine  feet ;  he  is  in  ao  upright  poaitioii,  to- 
gether with  a  female  donoa,  who  has  aba 
three  eyes,  similar  in  counienaooe  to  tbs 
male,  and  crowned  like  bim  with  a  muHi 
of  human  skulls,  and  bearing  in  ber  hands 
the  same  blood-fiUed  goblet.     From  the 
head  of  the  male  grows  out  a  horse's  head; 
from  that  of  the  female  a   boflu-*s   with 
bloody  jaws.     The  paintings  on  the  vralb 
are  not  less  horrible  or  disgusting ;  two 
sides  of  the  walls  are  filled  with  quieseeot 
figures  in  a  sitting  posture,  having  cadi  a 
halo  or  glory  round  his  head,  and  the  hands 
joined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.     On  ihe 
other  two  sides  are  the  following  designs : 

No.  1.  A  black  demon  with  boar*s  feccw 
in  the  right  hand  a  dagger,  and  in  the  left 
a  skull;  a  human  body  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing lies  prostrate  under  each  foot. 

2.  A  yellow  figure  with  three  eyes  ■ 
dagger  in  one  hand,  a  club  in  the  othert 
sitting  on  a  tiger,  mangling  a  huaaa 
body. 

3.  A  black  demon  with  boar's  fiK^ 
gory  mouth,  and  three  eyes  ;  in  one  head 
a  mace^  in  the  other  a  skull,  a  hnnaa 
body  under  her  foot. 

4.  A  red  demon  with  three  e3res,  chap- 
let  of  skulls,  in  the  right  band  a  dob,  m 
the  left  a  scorpion ;  under  each  foot  a  ha- 
man  body  lies  bleeding. 

5.  A  human  figure,  face  hoirconceafed 
by  a  mask,  with  a  glory  round  hb  head ; 
be  n  in  a  sitting  posture,  drinking  blood 
from  a  skull. 

6.  Similar  to  No.  1. 

7.  Two  figures,  male  and  female,  k 
legion  of  non-descript  animals  around. 

8.  A  serpent  with  a  fece,  body  full  of 
eyes,  coiled  over  a  human  body. 

9.  An  equestrian  figure  with  three  cyw, 
heads  depend  from  the  saddle  bow,  h  b 
armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  the  bene 
has  a  dragon's  head. 

10.  A  dog  with  a  human  fece,  with  a 
female  human  being. 

11.  A  black  demon  ;  across  bb  lap  b 
a  human  body,  upon  whose  entnib  he  b 
feeding. 

18.  An  eouestrian  figure  with  a  hoar*s 
head,  jaws  bloody,  armed  with  aword  aad 
ahidd ;  a  dragon  is  sitting  on  the  shoid- 
ders  of  the  figure. 

13.  An  equestrian  female  figurt  of  a 
white  demon,  widi  throe  eyes,  breasts  ex- 
posed, sitting  upon  a  horsey  witbabunaa 
skin,  the  head  and  hands  of  which  aie  it- 
maining  for  a  saddle  doih,  the  rriasol 
the  bridle  passing  through  two  skulls;  in 
ber  mouth  b  an  infent.  Under  the  hocss 
a  human  female  b  seen  with  her  ftomach 
ripped  open. 

Eight  odier  figures  follow  similar  la 
No.  7.*  " 
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COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT.  LLOTD,   48tB  N.  I. 

Head'Quarteru  CnicuUa,  Dec,  30, 1826. 
•^At  an  European  General  Court. Martial 
assembled  at  Nusseerabad  on  tbe  ISth 
Nov.  1826,  of  which  Lieut.  Col.  Cornm. 
Johnston,  of  the  8th  R^.  Light  Cavalry, 
is  president,  Lieut.  A.  T.  Lloyd,  48th 
Regt.  N.  I.y  was  arraigned  on  the  follow- 
ing charges : 

Charget.—**  Lieut.  Lloyd,  of  tbe  48th 
Regt.  N.L,  ordered  into  arrvat  by  the 
Commander-in-chief,  on  the  following 
charges: — 

'*  1st  With  having,  some  time  about 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1824,  and  Jan.  1825,  ob- 
tained from  H.  J.  Owen,  Esq.,  on  false 
pretences,  the  sum  of  1,500  rupees,  on  a 
draft  on  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.  of  CiU 
cutta,  which  draft  was  protested,  Lieut. 
Lloyd  having  no  authority  to  draw  the 
money,  and  the  whole  transaction  being 
an  act  of  gross  fraud  and  swindling. 

**  2dly.  With  having,  some  time  about 
February  following,  declared  in  a  letter 
to  the  said  Mr.  Owen,  that  an  accident 
from  a  fall  of  his  horse  breaking  his  arm, 
had  prevented  him  writing  to  Mr.  Owen 
on  the  subject  of  the  above  draft,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  such  assertion  being  a  deli- 
berate falsehood,  no  such  accident  or  im- 
plied incapacity  having  occurred. 

*'  Sdly.  With  having  ascrilied  the  re- 
fusal of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.  to  ho- 
nour the  draft  to  the  absence  of  advice, 
and  assured  Mr.  Oweu  that  if  again  pre- 
sented it  would  meet  with  due  honour, 
thereby  inducing  Mr.  Owen  again  to 
transmit  it  to  Uie  house  of  Messrs.  Palmer 
and  Co.,  Lieut.  Lloyd  at  Uie  time  having 
no  authority  to  draw  the  money  from 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.,  by  whom  tbe 
draft  was  again  refused,  with  the  commu- 
nication that  they  knew  nothing  of  Lieut. 
Lloyd. 

'*  4tbly.  With  having,  after  Mr.  Owen 
had  consented  to  receive  payment  by  in- 
stalments of  the  sum  thus  fraudulently 
obtained  from  him,  given  in  payment  to 
an  officer  of  bis  corps,  for  Mr.  Owen,  a 
draft  on  Messrs*  Palmer  and  Co.,  dated 
S5th  April  1826,  which  was  protested  ; 
and  when  again,  on  the  application  and 
request  of  Lieut.  Lloyd,  forwarded  to 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.,  again  refused. 

**  5thly.  With  having  not  at  this  date 
paid  the  sum  of  595  rupeet  still  remaining 
due  to  Mr.  Owen  from  tbe  above  fraudu- 
Imt  and  swindling  transaction. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  such  con< 
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duct  being  scandalous  and  infamous,  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  an  officer  and 
agenUemao. 

(Signed)     «  H.  M.  WnnLia, 
«*  Com. 48th  N.L" 
**  Neemucb,  16th  Oct.  1826." 

Additional  Charges. — *<  IJeut.  A.  Lloyd, 
48th  Regt.  N.I.,  placed  under  arrest  by 
me  this  4th  day  of  Aug.  1826,  on  the  fol- 
lowing  charges: 

**  1st.  For  conduct  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer,  and  totally  subver- 
sive of  all  subordination,  in  rendering  a 
public  letter,  dated  the  3d  of  Aug.  1826, 
addressed  to  Lieut.  Brace,  acting  adjutant 
of  the  regiment,  Uie  vehicle  of  the  follow- 
ing insult  to  me,  his  commanding  officer : 
<  there  exists  no  man  on  the  face  of  God*s 
earth,  I  despise  so  much  as  him.' 

"  2dly.  For  disrespect  and  contempt  of 
authority  in  using  in  the  aforesaid  letter 
the  following  words,  the  same  being  ap- 
plied to  me  as  his  commanding  officer  : 
'  Ask  him  if  he  knows  Captain  Hicks, 
who  declared  at  Bhopalpore,  that  he. 
Captain  Wheeler,  would  cheat  his  own 
father  if  he  could.' 

**  Sdly.  For  disobedience  of  orders  and 
gross  contempt  of  authority,  in  refusing 
to  perform  any  duty  whatever,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  Sd  of  Aug.  18ifi6,  to  Lieut.  Brace^ 
acting  adjutant  of  the  48ih  Regt.  K.L, 
and  in  absenting  himself  from  regimental 
exercise  on  the  morning  of  tiie  4th  of 
Auguftt,  when  the  regiuieut  was  out  at 
exercise 

(Signed)     «  H.  M.  Wrkkur, 
«*  Captain,  com.  48Ui  N.L" 

Srcond  AddUUmal  Charges. — **  Ist,  For 
breach  of  arrest,  in  quitting  his  quarters 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  of  August  1826. 

'*  2dly.  For  breach  of  arrest,  in  quit, 
ting  his  quarters  between  the  hours  of 
five  and  seven,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  August  1826,  though  warned  of  the 
consequences  of  doing  so. 

**  Sdly.  For  breach  of  arrest,  in  quit- 
ting bis  quarters  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  eleven,  on  the  night  of  tbe  14th  of 
August  1826,  and  conduct  diqgfaceful  to 
the  character  of  a  European  officer,  in 
going  about  in  the  disguise  of  a  native. 
(Signed)     «  U.  M.  WHSEua, 

«  Com.  48th  Regt.  N.I.*' 

«  Neemucb,  October  16,  1826." 

Finding, — The  court  having  deliberat- 
ed on  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
with  what  the  prisoner  has  urged  in  his 
defence — do  find  him 

Guilty  on  the  1st  count  of  the  1st  charge. 

Guiltv  on  the  2d  count. 

Guilty 
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Guilty  on  tbe  Sd  count. 

Guilty  on  ttie  4th  count. 

On  the  5th  count,  the  court  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  not  having  |Mid  595  ru- 
pees, but  it  does  not  appear  due. 

Guilty  of  the  whole  of  tbe  additional 
charges. 

Guilty  of  the  whole  of  the  second  addi- 
tional charges. 

Sentence^^To  be  cashiered. 

Approved  and  oonfiraicdi 

(Signed)     Combkukbbb,  General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander-in-cbief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  perused  with 
surprise  the  recommendation  of  the  court 
in  fiivour  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  honour  of 
the  army  being  entrusted  to  his  Lordship, 
be  will  not  con^promise  it  by  sanctioning 
the  name  of  a  person  being  continued  on 
its  rolls  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  a 
grow  fraud,  swindling,  and  of  uttering  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  without  any  drcum- 
stance,  on  eridcnce,  which  could  palliate 
such  conduct. 

The  closeness  of  tbe  confinement  im- 
posed on  tlie  prisoner,  at  the  early  part  of 
his  arrest,  alluded  to  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  court,  would,  as  appears  on 
tbe  face  of  the  proceedings,  have  been  re- 
laxed had  a  proper  application  been  made 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  corps. 

Tile  prisoner  was  entitled  to  a  full  ac- 
quittal on  the  5th  charge ;  by  finding  that 
die  money  was  not  due^the  fact  was  divest- 
ed of  criminality. 

Mr.  Llovd  is  to  be  ilruck  off  the 
Strength  of  tbe  army  from  the  date  on 
whidi  this  order  may  be  published  at  Nu«- 
seerabad,  and  will  proceed  without  delay 
to  Fort  William.  On  his  arrival  there  the 
Town  and  Port  Major  will  be  pleased  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  providing  Mr. 
Lloyd  with  a  passage  to  Burope. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 

W.  L.  Watsow, 

Adj.  Gen.  of  tbe  Army. 


Mr.  W.  Cncrolt,   third  Judfs   of  Provincial 
Coujrts  of  Appeal  sad  Circuit  for  divbian  of  Be- 


CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS. 

JtMeiai  Department. 

iVbv.83.  Mr.  U.  S.  Oldfldd,  magUtrate  of  Oha- 
seepofs. 
Mr.  A.  Rsld,  regiiter  of  ZlUsh  Coon  of  Chltta- 

Dec  14   Mr.  E.  J.  Smith*  judge  and  magistrate 
of  Moradabad. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Osthcart,  register  of  Zillah  Court  of 
Nuddeah. 

Mr.  R.  WIHIams,  Jofaitmaglrtratest  POUbheet 

.Jon*  4.  Mr.  F.  hum,  senior  judge  of  Provfaidal 
Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  Division  of 
Dacca. 

Mr.  R.  Mltftttd,  aaoond  ditto  of  ditto. 
Mr.  C.  Dawes,  third  ditto  of  dittos 
Mr.  W.  Gorton,  aeeond  ditto  of  Provincial 
Conrtf  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  lor  Diyision  of  He- 


Mr.  W.  LowOier,  fourth  ditto  of  dittos 

Mr.  H.  Walters,  judge  and  magistrate  of  dtj  of 
Dacca. 

Mr.  W.  J.  TunqvUBid,  ditto  ditto  of  Dacca  Jcu 
lalporei 

Mr.  T.  A.  Shaw,  judge  of  siUah  of  Ch]ttagas«. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Vibart,  judge  and  maghtiate  of  JuaB> 
poreb 

Mr.  A.  C.  Floyer,  ditto  ditto  of  BeerUwom. 

Mr.  R.  Barloir,  magtetrate  and  collector  of  JaD> 
gleMchals. 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Mills,  aaslstant  to  m^iatiateand 
to  collector  of  TIppcnh. 

11.  Mr.  D.  Pringle.  aaslstant  to  maglstzate  vid 
toooOectorof  Bhaagutpore. 

Terriimrita  DepartmeMU 

Nov.  S3.  Mr.  O.  R.  Campbdl,  prikidpal  aadstaaft 
in  Rohtuck  division  of  iSehlee  territory. 

90.  Mr.  W.  J.  Conolly,  sulKsecretary  to  Board 
of  Revenue  in  Central  Provinocs. 

M.  J.  Delancy,  assistant  to  aeuetaiy  to  Boaid 
of  Revenue  in  Central  ftovinoes. 

Dm*.  7.  Mr.  R.  WilUams,  sub-coUector  of  P9i- 


14.  Mr.  A.  Grate,  collector  and  joint 
of  northern  division  of  Moradaban. 

Mr.  A.  Cummiog,  deputy  collector  of  Aifaa- 
gurh. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Tiemey,  dcouty  eollector  of 
ment  customs  and  town  autJes  at  Benares. 

81.  Mr.  J.  P.  OubUns,  aasisUnt  to 
of  D^lee. 

S9.   Mr.  W.  Dundas,  principal  assistant  in 
tem  divisian  of  Debtee  territory. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Trevelyaa,  anistaat  to  secretary  to 
Board  of  Revenue  in  western  provinces. 

Mr.  C.  G.  ManaeU.  ditto  central  ditto. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINT- 
MENTS. 


Jan.  II.  Rev.  J.  R.  Henderaan,  Joalor 
dsncy  chaplain. 
Rev.  T.  N.  Stevens,  district  chaplafai  at  Kur- 


Rev.  J.  J.  Tucker,  ditto  at  Dinaporek 
Rev.  W.  BuiUtt,  ditto  at  Neemuch. 
Rev.  R.  Swing,  ditto  at  Olusespoie. 
Rev.  A.  Mscphcnon,  ditto  at  Dum  Doaa. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS.  &c. 

Forf  Wtmam,  Nop.  80,  lasS^-Surg.  R.  Tytkr, 
M.D.,  to  be  naturalist,  mineralogist,  and  auigeoB 
to  expedition  about  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  db- 
eovenr. 

Nw.  iC-ASd  N.I.  Brev.  Capt.  and  Ueat.  & 
Hart  to  be  capL  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  H.  W.  Mat- 
thews to  be  lieut,  from  9th  Nov.,  in  sue  to  Oov- 
sladedec. 

Assist,  sorg.  J.  M.  Bxaader  to  be 

medical  officer  for  duties  of  civil 
tack. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Laing  admitted  an  assist,  soigeoa. 

M^i.  T.  O.  Aider,  of  invalid  esub., 
athisowntequett,  to  resign  service  of : 
pany. 

AMitt.§wg»»  appointed.  H.  Roe  to  dvil 
of  Tipperah,  v.  Brander  rean.  toCuttack;  J.  Goes 
to  civu  station  of  Bheerfahoom.  v.  Duiwhb  lesn. 

toNuddea. 

Haod-^^iuirtert,  Noa.  lA.  1888.— ^urg.  Uvquhart 
removed  flrom  18th  to  llth  N.l. 

Assist,  surg.  Stawson  posted  te  14th  NX 

Xoe.  17.— Capt.  Fenriak  Iaie4kjp.  aasirt:  att.  mo. 
to  soulh-eastaro  div.,  to  be  brigade  nud.  to  traeps 
laAnacsfl.  "  " 


station  of  Cut- 
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Nof,  1&— Lieut.  R.  JacksoD,  ofartil.,  and  Lieut. 
P.  Greiley,  14th  N.L,  attached  to  lonrke  of  hia 
HIghncM  the  Niiaiii,  and  directed  to  prooaed  to 
Hydrabad. 

Lieut.  Wm.  MartlndelU  2d  in  command  of  8th 
local  hone»  to  be  9d  in  ctmfpanA  ot  Itt  load 
V.  Gruebar  dec. 


Nov.  81.— Lieut*  CoL  Bowen  removed  firom  14Ch 
to  ad  N.L,  and  Lieut.  CoL  Poole  ftom  ad  to  14th 
ditto. 


Fort  Wimam,  Dee.  1,  18M.--80M  N.L  Kna.  M. 
E.  Loftie  to  be  Ueut.*  from  S3d  Nov.,  v.  Eyre 
dec. 

44M  N,L  Bu.  J.  Wentiyta  to  be  Uent.,  fhmi  3d 
May,  V.  JBalderiton  dec. 

ABA  N.L  Lieut.  C.  Marshall  to  be  capt  of  a 
ooran.,  tivA  Eni.  W.  Jamei  to  be  lieuf.,  from  7th 
AprA,  in  luc.  to  Wibon  dec. 

Capt  J.  Steel,  41st  N.L,  to  be  adep.  Judge  adv. 
gen.  on  eatab.,  v.  Capt.  Hamilton  nominated  an 
aisist.  ad^.  Ren.  of  army. 

Surg.  P.  Mathew  to  have  charge  of  Medical  De- 
pot at  Cawnpore,  v.  Taylor  dec. 

Cadet  Wm.  Shaw  admitted  to  Infantry,  and 
pram,  to  enaign. 

Head-Quartert,  Nov.  S5.~Ena.  the  Hon.  J.  O. 
Murray.  44th,  and  Ens.  G.  HoUoway,  fiOth  N.I., 
permitted  to  exch.  corpa. 

inth  L.C,  Lieut.  W.  Winaflekl  to  be  aiU.,  v. 
Dougan  app.  aide-de-camp  to  Right  Hon.  the  vke- 
president. 

19M  N.L  Lieut.  J.  Stephen  to  be  Intarp.  and 
qu.mast.,  v.  Ingram  prom. 

SIBth  N.L  Lieut.  H.  Johnaon  to  be  Interp.  and 
qu.maat.,  v.  Grant  rem.  to  87th  regt. 

OrUn  Prov.  Bo/.  Lieut.  C.  CommeUne,  ISth 
N.U  to  bea41'*  ▼•  Fleming  dec. 

Nop,  88.— Ena.  Bteckwood  to  do  duty  with  BMk 
N.I.  at  Barrackpore. 

Dee.  1.— Lieut.  J.  Ewart.  55th  N.L,  to  be  aide- 
de-camp  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Dick,  v.  Hepworth  app. 
brig.  maj.  to  troop*  in  Anam. 

Br«v.  Capt.  Ahknia  relieved  ftom  acting  a^Jcy. 
of  Buidwan  prov.  bat. 


nrt  VFUHoim  Dee.  S.^Jbiginsen.  Lieut  CoL 
T.  Robertson  to  be  Ueut.  coL  com. ;  Brev.  Uent. 
CoL  and  Ma).  T.  Anbury  to  be  lieuL  coL ;  and 
Cnpt.  D.  McLeod  to  be  major,  ftom  Ut  Dec..  In 
auc  to  Pailby  dec— Supemum.  Capt.  J.  F.  Paton 
brought  on  eflbctive  atrength  of  corpa. 

9th  N.L  Lieut  O.  Cracklow  to  be  capt  of  a 
oomn.,  and  Ena.  W.  Frederick  to  be  Ueut,  fkom 
Slat  Nov.,  in  auc  to  Decluaeau  dec 

Cadete  admitted.  Mr.  Jas.  D.  Baring  to  cavalry, 
and  prom,  to  comet— Meisrs.  C.  Ralfe  and  R.  N. 
MacLeao  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to  enaigns.- Mr.  Joa. 
Buigoyne  aa  an  asaiat  aurg. 

Lieut  G.  F.  Tytler,  16th  N.L,  permitted,  at 
hit  own  requaat,  to  reaign  service  of  Hon.  Com- 
pany. 

Officiat  Aaiist.  iuig.  W.  Stewart,  permitted,  at 
his  own  request,  to  reaign  hla  temporary  aituatlon 
In  H.C's  service. 

Doe.  1.— Jf^/knlry.  Mi^  H.  T.  Tapp  to  be  lleut. 
col.,  V.  Fraaerret  with  rank  from  81st  June  1886, 
in  sue  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Haldane  dec  i  Mi^.  W.  Swin- 
ton  to  be  lleut  col^  v.  Ryan  ret  with  rank  tram 
S3d  Aug.,  In  auc  to  Lieut  CoK  Short,  dec ;  Maf. 
J.  Aurlol  to  be  Ueut.  col.,  v.  Moxon  ret  with  rank 
fhxn  84th  Sept,  in  sue  to  Lieut  CoL  Com.  Lamb 


UKurop.  RBgi.  Capt  T.  C.  Wataon  to  be  ma- 
jor ;  Lieut  J.  A.  Thompaon  to  be  capt  of  acomp., 
and  Ena.  J.  GrieseU  to  oe  Ueut,  foam  a4th  Sept, 
In  sue  to  Auriol  prom. 

ith  N.L  Capt  C.  Taylor  to  be  maJ.,  Brev.  Capt 
and  Lieut.  J.  Nicolson  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  and 
Ens.  J.  Wilcox  to  be  Ueut,  ftom  81at  June,  In  auc 
to  Tapp  prom. 

48rf  N.L  Capt  T.  FIddea  to  be  miO* :  Lieut  J. 
B»  NeufvlUe  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  and  Ena.  J. 
H.  PhUlipa  to  be  Ueut,  from  83d  Aug.*  in  auc  to 
Swlnton  prom. 

tOth  N.L  Capt  G.  Moore  to  be  roi^.,  Lieut.  J. 
W.  H.  Turner  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens. 


T.  S.  Faat  to  be  Ueut,  ttom  UNli  Jub«,  v.  Flti«e- 
nlddec   . 

Dee.9^TobeCapt».tifBrei9ei.  Lieut  H.  Law- 
rence, 87th  N.L ;  Lieut  W.  Bamett  fiSd  do. ;  1st- 
Ueut  R.  S.  B.  Morland,  axtU. ;  lat-Ueut  W. 
Geddea,  do. 

Bead-Qumter»,  Dee.  5.— Suig.  F.  Corbyn  ^i- 
pointed  to  68th  N.L,  at  Arracan. 

Dee.  7.— Lieut  CoL  Com.  S.  Nation  (new  prom.) 
poated  to  9th  N.L,  and  Ueut  CoL  Com.  Jaa.  Nl- 
ool  removed  ftom  9th  to  89th  N.L,  v.  Mi^.  Gen. 
Haldane  dec 

Remowile  and  poeHnge  of  Ueut.  Qdonels.  A. 
Galloway  (new  prom.)  to  8d  N.L,  v.  Richarda 

Broro.  J.  Ward  (new  prom.)  to  8lst  da  W. 
rookea  ftom  81it  to  3l8t  do.,  v.  Praaer  ret  E. 
Wyatt  (new  prom.)  to  58d  da.,  v.  Moxon  ret  H. 
T.  Tapp  (new  prom.)  to  let  do.  H.  Hodgson  tnm 
1st  to  mh  do.,  V.  J.  C.  Grant,  dec.  W.  Swlnton 
(new  prom.)  to  67th  do.  J.  L.  Stuart  ftfom  67th  to 
a7th  do.  W.  R.  Gilbert  ftom  87th  to  15th  do.,  v. 
Ryan  ret.  J.  Aurlol  (new  prom.)  to  8d  Europ. 
r»t.  T.  Murray  from  ad  Eitfop.  r^.  to  9th  N.i.« 
V.  Nation  prom. 

Fort  WUHantt  Dee.  15.— Jf^nfcy.  Lieut  CoL 
H.  Bowen  to  be  lleut  col.  com.,  v.  W.  Thomaa 
dec,  and  MaJ.  W.  H.  Kemm  to  be  lleut  coL,  v. 
Bowen  prom. 

16th  N.L  Ena.  D.  F.  Evans  to  be  lleut,  Aram 
8th  Dec,  V.  Tytler  resigned. 

50M  N.L  Capt  J.  Drysdale  to  be  maj.,  Brev. 
Capt  and  Lieut  W.  W.  Reea  to  be  capt  of  a 
oomp.,  and  Ens.  C.  Hunter  to  be  Ueut,  from  88th 
Nov.  in  sue  to  Kemm  prom. 

Miedieal  Department.  Asaiat  eurg.  J.  A.  D.  Wat- 
aon to  be  Burg.,  v.  Macwhlrter  ret.  Aaslat  suig. 
C.  E.  Everest  to  be  surg.,  v.  W.  OgUvy  dec. 

Cadet  W.  B.  Thomaon  admitted  to  Inftmtry,  and 
,  prom,  to  ensign. 

Capt  Baker,  of  artil.,  to  be  agent  for  prepara- 
tion of  iron  suspenakm  brldgea,  with  a  salary  of 
1,000  rs.  per  rocnaem. 

Capt  J.  Bedford.  48th  N.L,  and  Lieut.  B. 
Browne,  regt  of  artlL,  re-tranaferred  to  Revenue 
Survey  Department 

Dee.  n^—Seth  N.L  Lieut  O.  B.  B.  Hetder  to  be 
capt.  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  J.  R.  Younger  to  be 
Ueut,  tram  ad  Nov.,  hi  sue  to  Oarstin  dec. 

Capt  H.  L.  White,  96th  N.L,  to  be  a  voByx  of 
brigiideoneetab.,  v.  Cunrie  reeigned. 

Oedete  admitted.  Messrs.  J.  G.  Genaid  and  C. 
H.  Burt  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to  ensigns.— Messrs.  H. 
BaUngtonand  B.  D.  Small  as  aealst  anrgs. 


Head-Qtiartere,  Dee.  14.— Ena.  J.  H.  Lefevre 
moved  fkom  10th  and  posted  to  86th  N.L 

Dae.  19.— Asaiat  auig.  Burgoyne  poated  to  68th 
N.L  at  Arracan. 

Dee.  80*— Lieut  W.  Parker,  lOlh  L.C.,  to  be 
aide-de-camp  to  M^.  Gen.  Pine. 

Comet  W.  H.  Tweedale  removed  ftom  6th  to 
8thL.C. 

Ena.  P.  Gordon  removed  ttom  BSd,  and  poated 
to  11th  N.L 

Dee.  81.— Surg.  W.  Jackson  appointed  to  19th 
N.L,  and  Surg.  T.  Crichton  to  90th  do. 

Dee.  89.— Capt  and  Brig.  MiO*  White  appofaited 
to  Barrackpore. 

Bneigm  appointed  to  do  dutu.  J.  G.  Gerrard  with 
6th  N.I.  at  MuUye,  and  C.  H.  Burt  with  50th  do. 
at  Allahabad. 

Amtointmente  and  UemaetUe.  Lieut  CoL  Com. 
H.  Brown  (new  prom.)  to  3d  N.L;  Lieut.  CoL 
Com.  Croxton  from  3d  to  10th  do. ;  Lieut  CoL 
Kemm  (new  prom.)  to  50th  do.  t  Lieut  Col.  J.  De- 
lamain  from  60th  to  3d  do. ;  Lieut  Col.  George 
from  37th  to  finth  do. :  Lieut  Col.  Heathcote  fkom 
60th to 53d do.;  Lieut  CoL  P. T.  Comyn  firom  59d 
to  37th  do. 

Aaeiet.  surge,  appointed  to  do  dutjf.  H.  P.  Belt 
with  66th  N.L,  at  Barrackpore ;  Llewellyn  with 
88th  do.  at  Barrackpore ;  Babington  and  Small  at 
General  Hoapltal. 

Assist  luxg.  J.  V.  Leeae  appointed  to  10th  L.C. 
at  Meerut. 

Dee.  83.— i^rtOIsry.  M^.  W.  S.  Whiah  to  com- 
mand Kurnaul  and  Sirhlnd  division  of  artUIcry  i 
and  Lieut  E.  Blake  to  be  adj.  to  ditta 
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Pbrf  irUNcM,  0«e.  SDl— 7i^i««ry.  Mftl.  C.  H. 
Bainei  to  be  Ueut  ool.  ftom  14tit  Dec.,  ▼.  Leys  dee. 

\5ik  N.l.  Capt.  R.  L.  DfckioB  tobemaj..  Lieut. 
W.  A.  Troup  lo  be  oept.  of  a  comp.,  and  Em.  D. 
Ogflry  to  belieut,  from  90th  Dec.  !n  mc.  to  NI- 
dMlMMidec. 

ISA  N,L  Ens.  W.  PUtt  to  be  UeuL,  r.  Don- 
Mily  dec 

S7f*  NJ,  Capt  R.  Axford  to  be  mayXf  Lieut. 
P.  B.  Plttoo  to  be  capt.  of  a  oomp.,  and  Eat.  T. 
Phimbe  to  be  Ueut,  from  14tli  Dec,  In  sue  to 
Batwei  prom. 

Lleuta.  G.  C.  Hoboyd,  57tfa  N.L,  and  F.  Je»> 
khM,  -eOth  do.,  to  beasts*  ^  bievetfrom  fld  Dec 

Mr.  H.  J.  Blunt  admitted  to  inf.,  and  prom,  to 
cntlfni* 

MewTB.  J.  Ramfoid  and  W.  H.  Rogen  admitted 
aaaaittsuiffk 

Aaalit  tuw.  Jai.  lonei  to  be  turgeon  tozealdenqr 
at  Catmandnoo. 

Lieut  B.  Pead,  4th  L.C.,  permitted,  at  hit  own 
request,  toretlgnienriceof  Hon.  Comp. 

Dee.  aO,—Armif  Commismiriat.  Capt  J.  Satch- 
ivdl  prom,  from  8d  to  lit  cla«  of  dep.  aiaist  corns. 
ma.  i  Capt  W.  J.  Thompeon,  nilMMilst,  to  be  a 
oep.  anist  com.  gen.  of  Sd  class ;  Lieut  H.  Clay- 
too,.  supernumerary,  to  be  a  sub-assist  c  ;m.  gen. ; 
Lieut.  H.  Doveton,  4th  N.L,  to  be  a  supemum. 
■nb-asslst  com.  gen. ;  all  in  sue  to  Capt  Hum- 
frays  proceeding  to  Europe. 

Lieut  T.  H.  Pearson,  H.M.'s  1 1th  Dr.,  to  bean 
aide-de-camp  on  personal  staiT  of  Goyemor-gene- 
nl. 

Ens.  R.  Crawford,  27th  N.L,  permitted,  at  his 
own  request,  to  resign  service  of  Hon.  Coxnp. 

Capt  R.  Colebrooke,  96th  N.L,  transf.  to  in- 
valid estab. 

Jan.  &.~4M  L.a  Comet  G.  F.  M'Clhitock  to  be 
lieut  from  S9th  Dec,  v.  Pead  resigned. 

Assist,  suig.  D.  Woodbura  to  be  surg.,  ▼.  J. 
Williamson  ret,  in  sue.  to  W.  Ogilvy  dec 

Assist  surg.  H.  Cavell  to  be  sui^;.  to  Governor- 
general,  y.  Abel  dec. 

Capt  J.  Taylor,  of  engineers,  to  be  assist  su- 
perintend, engineer  of  public  works  In  Lower  Pro- 
vinces, V.  Garstln. 

Lieut  J.  Tliompeon,  of  englneen,  to  be  execu- 
tive enchieer  of  3d  or  Dinapore  div.  of  departm. 
of  public  Works,  v.  Taylor. 

Capt  W.  Bell,  of  artlL,  to  officiate  as  executive 
officer  of  I7th  or  Burdwan  dIv.  of  departm.  of 
public  works,  v.  Peckett  resigned. 

Assist  surg.  W.  W.  Hewett,  to  perform  medical 
duties  of  Suinderbund  commission,  v.  Cavell. 

AMistsurs;  H.  Beadon  to  be  Ist-assist,  end 
AsaiBtmin.  T.  Spens  to  be  8d  assist  gar.  surg.  in 
Fort  WilUam,  ki  sue  to  Doctor  Hewett 


Heeuf-Quorfarf,  Dec.  2B.—aBth  N.L  Brev.  Capt 
W.  Aldous  to  be  interp.  and  qu.  mast.  v.  Craigie 
app.  to  general  staff. 

4.V  N.L  Lieut.  R.  Campbell  to  be  interp.  and 
qu.  mast.,  v.  Hart  prom. 

mth  N,L  Lieut  C.  S.  M allng  to  be  adj.,  v.  Mar- 
shall prom. ;  Lieut  S.  J.  Grove  to  be  Interp.  and 
Su.mast,  ▼.  Vansandau  app.  2d  in  command  of 
lungpore  local  inf. 

4th  Kxtra  N.L  Lieut.  C.  H.  Bolsragon  to  be  in- 
terp. and  qu.  mast,  v.  Stewart  prom. 

Ut  NtiUKeref  Bat.  Lieut  J.  K.  McCausIand,  Sd 
Extra  N.L,  to  be  adj.,  v.  Nlcolsooi  prom. 

MtdlceU  Department,  Surg.  Gerard  re^ippointed 
to  1st  Nusseeree  Bat ;  Assist  surg.  M'Q.  Gray  ap- 
pointed to  fith  N.L  I  Surg.  Stoddart  appointed  to 

RnHMaU  0/  Ueut.  CoU.  Comntandimt,  C.  Pagan 
fhnn  41st  to  Mth  N.L  Wcguelin  ftrnn  5&h  to  41st 
dOb  E.  P.  Wilson  from  16th  to  17th  da  E.  Car^ 
Wright  from  ]Kt  Europ.  Rqrt  to  Iffth  N.L  D. 
MacLeod,  from  17th  N.L  to  let  Europ.  Regt 

Ranuwl*  and  poMtun  of  Ueut.  Cob.  Baines 
(nnr  prom.)  to  OfHh  N.L  George  from  00th  to 
^Oi  do.    Pester  ftrom  1st  to  M  Europ.  Regt    Au- 

IW^  St*2  ^•^****'  *'»^  '^fo™  «th  to  S4th 
N.L  CnnlUfe  from  24th  to  4th  Extra  N.L  Wa- 
ters ftem  4th  Extra  to  89th  do. 
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trers,  Nw.  28,  MM^LIeut.  T 
oyals,  to  be  an  extra  aide-de^-camp 
staff  Of  his  exc  Lieut  Gen.  Sir  T.  Badftwl. 
in-dklef  atJBombay. 

Dee.  6.-~Lieut  N.  Campbell,  19th  L.  Int,  to 
capt  by  brevet  in  Eaet-Indiaa  only,  ir 
JuneUM. 

Dee.  83^— Lieut  T.  P.  WnUaatton,  48lh  F.»  to 
be  capt  by  ditto,  fromSthDecUML 

FURLOUGH& 

To  AirBiie^Nov.  94.  Maj.  J.  Elliott,  Sfldi  N.I.. 
for  health^-Assist  Suig.  A.  Stenhouae,  fix  healA. 
--SuiiK.  T.  Tweedle,  on  private  afWn.  — SL 
Lieut  CoL  Com.  W.  Innea,  90th  N.L,  dttto^- 
Lieut  Col.  James  Durant,  lOth  N.l,  farl.enMu— . 
Mi^.  N.  S.  Webb,  of  artiL,  for  health^-Cspt  J. 
Jervis,  Sth  N.L,  for  health.— Capt  S.  P.  C.  Hmm- 
Arays,  96th  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut  H.  Drun- 
mond,  9d  L.C.,  for  health.— Lieut  R.  MncMnr- 
do,  19th  N.L,  for  health.— Dec  1.  Mid.  Edm.  B. 
Craigie,  GMh  N.L.  on  private  aflkfaw-Lieut  R. 
C.  Johnson,  fioth  N.L,  for  beelth^-A  LIcat  CdL 
G.  Pollock,  of  artiL,  for  health^-Capt  R.  Per- 
nie,  27th  N.L,  for  health.— Brev.  Cm.  a.  Gram. 

Md  N.L,  for  health Lieut  Col.  G.  Saigcnt,  latik 

N.L,  on  private  ailkirk— Surv.  Jos.  Adama.  dixtob 
—Lieut  H.  B.  Harington,  97th  N.L,  ditto.— U. 
Lieut  Col.  J.  W.  Blackney,  Mh  N.L.  dlttOL— Capt 
Jas.  Carter,  5th  N.L,  ditto.— Ma).  J.  Rodber,  of 
srtlL,  for  health.— Capt  G.  Barker,  99d  N.L,  for 
health.— Lieut  T.  Gear,  2()th  N.L,  for  healths— 
21.  Capt  A.  Honbuigh,  4ath  N.L.  on  private  af- 
fairs.—Lieut  Col.  Com.  Wm.  Comyn,  24tfa  N.I-, 
ditto.— Surg.  Wm.  Jackson,  ditto.— Capt  J.  W. 
Roberdcau,  4th  L.C..  for  health^SdLievt  G. 
G.  Scott,  of  artll.,  for  health.— 22.  Lieut  Gen.  Sb- 
T»  Brown,  ool.  of  1st  L.C.,  on  private  allkfax,— 
Lieut  Col.  Com.  T.  Whitehead,  68fh  N.I.,  dltl«K 
— Surr.  G.  Playfair,  ditto.— Jan. «.  Mid.  E-  R. 
Broughton.  21st  N.L,  on  prlvat«  ailUvs. — Ueut 
E.  J.Betts,  2d  Extra  N.L.  for  bcalth.^KiM.  W. 
H.  BaUlers.  Ifith  N.L,  fbr  health.  —  Lieut  P. 
Schalch,  2d  L.C. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Horn.— Dec  L   Lieut  CoL  R. 
C.  Garnharo,  9Gth  N.L.   for  health.— 9a    Lieut 
Col.  H.Griffiths,  Inv.  estab.,  for  twelve  «■»*»»*»■« 
for  health.  " 

7\»  Sinfrapore.—Dtc  29.  Capt  Sir  R.  Coloo- 
houn,  44th  N.L,  for  ten  months,  for  heahb. 

To  St.  HW«na.— Dec  21.     Maj.  C.  H.  «« 
27th  N.L,  for  health  (eventually  to  Europe). 

To  New  South  ITafat^^anA.  Capt  S.  Speck. 
4th  N.L,  for  twelve  months,  for  health. 

HIS   MAJKSTT*S   FORCES. 

To  £ifrope.— Nov.  in,  M^  Jackaon,  SOth  P.,  on 
private  al&Ira.—S8.  Mai.  Glover.  Royal  Regt,  for 
one  year,  on  ditto.— Dec  6.  Lieut  Neale,  lah 
L.Dr.,  for  health.— 8.  Lieut  Criq>.  Royal  R«t. 
for  health — 12.  Comet  Gumbletoo.  4ih  L.Dr.^ar 
health — 18.  Capt  Tomlinaon,  llth  L.Dr.  on 
private  affairk—Lieut  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Hossaid, 
18th  P..  for  health.— Capt  Watewrlgbt.  47th  F., 
for  one  year,  on  private  aflkha.— 29.  Capt  Nailer, 
4th  L.Dr.,  for  health.— Lieut  Ramsbottora,  4th 
do.,  for  health.— 29.  Lieut  O'Brictt.  9Qth  F.,  for 
health.— Jan.  9.  Lieut  Ormsby.  14th  F.,  for 
health.— Lieut  Daly,  14th  do.,  for  health. 

To  Gestfon.- Dec.  23.  Brev.Capt  Funloane.  Mlh 
F.,  for  eight  months*  on  private  aflUn. 

LAW. 

SOPREMB   COURT,    NoV.  9$. 

In  conseqtience  of  an  application  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
admit  two  more  attornies,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  on  taking  his  seat  this  ffloming,  look 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  Court  bad  al- 
ready  considered  that  body  very  eitensive, 
and  that  it  had  it  in  contempUitioB  to  lessen 
the  number  gradually,  by  admitliiig  one 
individual  for  every  four  Tacanoics.     Ria 
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Lordship  likewiae  otnenred,  that  come 
'A'liose  leave  of  aUence  had  ezptrvd^  aod 
others  who  were  unable  to  discharge  their 
duty  from  other  circumstances,  should  be 
struck  off  the  roll .  Among  the  former  be 
named  Messrs.  Brewer,  Loch,  and  Stone ; 
and  among  the  latter,  Mr.  Peard,  who 
should  be  re-instated  when  he  was  libe- 
rated from  gaol. 

DtcttnbtT  S9« 

Sir  A.  Buller  sat  (with  the  other  judges) 
for  the  last  time  this  day,  previous  to  his 
return  to  England. 

Hie  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the 
Court  for  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
Jury  Act  were  read :  an  abstract  is  given 
below. 

Jebbf  V.  Lefeon* — Tbia  waa  a  case  of 
great  importance  to  persons  ponseiaing  real 
property.  The  question  was,  whe^r 
lands  were  assets  in  the  hands  of  adminis- 
trators for  payment  of  debts. 

The  Chief  Justice  (Sir  C.  Gi^)  waa  of 
opinion  that  executors  and  administrators 
had  no  power  to  sell  land  for  payment  of 
debts ;  that  it  went  to  the  heir  at  law,  not 
to  the  executors  or  administrators.  Obiter 
dictum :  in  his  opinion,  if  lands  were 
sold  for  debu  in  the  life-time  of  the  deb- 
tor, dower  would  attach ;  t.  e .  twowthuds 
only  oould  be  legally  sold. 

The  other  judges,  Sir  A.  Buller  and 
Sir  J.  Franks,  dinented  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice^  deeming  landed  pro- 
perty to  lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  adminis- 
trator. The  latter  was  inclined  to  agree 
in  what  fell  from  Sir  C.  Grey  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dower. 

The  opinion  of  the  minority  being  for 
the  plaintiff,  judgment  was  given  accord- 
ingly. 

Sir  C.  Grey  said:  **  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that,  should  this  question  arise 
bereafker,  I  do  not  consider  myself  boiind 
by  this  decision.'* 

Doet  on  dem.  if  Oaude  Joteph  P&udtB' 
letf  V.  Jokn  AwAphut  Stonjitfry.— Hie 
question  in  this  caae  was,  whether  an  alien 
could  inherit  or  hold  land  in  Calcutta. 

Hm  court  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  an  alien  could  not  acquire  real  proper- 

5r  in  'Calcutta^  and  gave  |udgnient  for  the 
efendant. 

Sir  A.  BnJler  added :  <<  This  decision 
doea  not  apply  to  lands  in  the  Mofussil." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
Tules  and  reguUtions  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  pursuance  of  the  Juries 
in  Indi«  Act: 

I .  All  men  (except  as  hereafter  except- 
ed), are  qualified  to  aerre  on  juries,  who 
have  heretofure  served,  and  all  who  are 
resident  housekeeperi»  aod  occupy  a  tene- 
ment of  the  monthly  value  of  50  ruffes, 
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or  tlie  annual  value  of  ^00  nipact;  or 
who  are  worth  5,000 'i*apees. 

S.  Except  such  as  boid  any  ofiloe  under 
the  Supreme  Court  or  in  the  police  of  Cal- 
cutta; or  are  the  subjects  of  any  foreign 
state;  or  are  SI  yean  of  age;  or  W90 
have  been  convicted  of  treason,  felony, 
fraudulent,  or  infamous  offences ;  or  who 
are  outlaws^  lunatics,  or  idiots;  or  who 
are  unable  to  read,  write,  and  understand 
the  English  language.  Tlie  sheriflfk  and 
clerks  of  the  Crewn  are  forbidden  to  in- 
sert in  their  lists,  the  names  of  any  natives 
of  whose  competency  to  understand  the 
English  language  they  have  not  expe- 
rience or  sure  knowledge. 

S.  Ko  person  who  does  not  profess  the 
Christian  religion  is  qualified  to  serve  on 
any  grand  jury,  or  on  any  Jury  for  the  trial 
of  a  person  who  does  proiess  that  religion. 

4.  Contains  exemptions  of  certain  high 
officere  and  othera  from  being  required  to 
serve  on  juries. 

5.  Contains  the  exemptions  ftom  being 
required  to  serve  on  other  than  special  or 
grand  juries;  which  include  natives  pos- 
sessing the  title  of  nga,  or  insignia  of 
equivalent  rank ;  or  whose  rank  or  supe- 
riority of  caste  prevents  them,  according 
to  the  usage  of  their  tribe  or  religion,  from 
sitting  on  common  juries ;  or  who  are 
worth  dOO,000  rupees. 

6f  7,  8,  and  9*  Direct  the  mode  in 
which  the  sheriff  and  clerk  of  the  Crown 
shall  prepare  the  lists. 

la  The  sheriff  shall  summon  for  each 
sessions  thirtv-six  of  those  who  are  quali- 
fied and  liable  to  serve  on  grand  juries, 
and  sixty  of  those  who  are  qualified  and 
liable  to  serve  on  petit  juries,  and  every 
summons  shall  be  served  one  week  at  least 
before  the  first  day  of  the  sessions  at  which 
tlie  party  summoned  is  to  attend ;  and  of 
each  of  the  panels  returned  by  the  sheriff, 
one-half  at  least  must  be  of  that  class  of 
persons  who  have  hitherto  been  designated 
in  the  Statutes  relating  to  India  by  the 
term  **  British  subjects ;"  and  in  like  man- 
ner one-half  of  the  jury  shall  in  every 
CQse  consist  of  such  British  subjects. 

1 1 .  Directs  the  manner  in  which  spepial 
juries  shall  be  struck»  ots.  from  the  list 
arranged  in  alphabetical  and  numerical 
order,  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  England. 

15.  IS,  14,  and  15  relate  to  aunilar 
points,  wherein  the  directions  comapond 
with  the  practice  in  England. 

16.  No  juror  who  baa  served  shall  be 
summoned  again  within  twelve  montlw, 
unless  for  vrant  of  other  jnrore. 

17.  Jufon  wilfblly  ne^oeting  toattai^ 
liable  to  pnnishmciit  for  a  contempt. 

18.  The  sheriff  and  dark  of  the  Crown 
to  be  similarly  punished  in  caae  of  wHlbl 
omission,  false  insertion,  or  vezatiotts 
summoning. 

5  R 
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TOUA  or  THX  GOTKAKOB^OBllCftAL. 

The  Governor-genenl  marched  from 
Cawnpore,  on^  the  24th  November,  and 
'  cncaknped  near  Luck  now,  on  the'  S8th  No- 
'  vember.  The  following  morning  having 
'  been  fixed  for  his  Lordship's  entry  into  the 
capital  of  Oude,  a  deputation  arrived  from 
the  King  at  an  early  hour  to  conduct  his 
Lordftliip  from  his  tents,  and  was  received 
with  suitable  attentions.  The  Governor, 
general  marched  from  the  camp,  in  full 
state,  and  was  met  at  the  suburbs  by  the 
King  of  Oude,  with  the  principal  officers 
of  His  court  and  an  immense  retinae  of 
elephants,  &c  As  the  elephants  approach- 
ed each  other  his  Majesty  and  the  Gover. 
nor-general  exchanged  the  usual  saluta* 
ttons,  and  his  I^rcUbip  stepping  into  the 
King's  howdah,  the  procession  moved 
'  forward  through  the  city,  in  the  following 
order,  vis,  the  elephants  carrying  the  royal 
standard  and  insignia,  called  the  Mahee 
Muratib;  tlie  King's  kettle  drums,  and 
several  led  horses,  a  troop  of  Shooter  Se- 
wars,  the  state  palankeens  of  the  King 
and  the  Goremor-general,  his  Lordship's 
body-guard,  and  the  King's  corps,  dresa- 
ed  in  imitation  of  the  British  Lancers ;  the 
Sowaree  elephant,  a  corps  of  his  Majesty's 
horse,  the  Dromedary  corps,  and  several 
elephants  with  kettle-drums,  and  other 
appendages  of  state.  Every  terrace,  every 
balcony,  every  housetop  was  crowded  with 
human  beings.  From  every  window  and 
chink  black  faces  and  admiring  eyes  ap- 
peared peering  out  at  the  passing  pageant. 
Now  and  then  the  curtains  of  a  window 
would  be  slightly  opened  or  raised  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  bright  sparkling  eyes, 
like  stars,  shining  through  the  interstices 
of  a  cloud,  darted  their  beams  on  the 
passing  cavalcade.  Tlie  roofs  and  balco- 
nies of  the  houses  were,  in  many  parts, 
bung  with  tapestries  of  kinkhab,  tas,  and 
other  rich  stuffs;  the  shopkeepers  display- 
ed their  choicest  wares,  and  every  build- 
ing was  crowded  with  spectators,  inter- 
.  speraed  with  numerous  bands  of  singers 
and  musicians.  AAer  passing  the  Muhul 
of  Asef-ood  Dowleh,  where  the  guard  in 
attendance  on  his  Majesty's  eldest  sister 
saluted  the  Governor-general,  the  Su- 
warree  passed  along  the  sands  of  the 
Goomtee,  between  two  lines  of  troops  and 
amidst  continued  disduirges  of  cannon,  to 
•  the  palate  of  Furrid  Bukbsh,  where  broik. 
fast  was  prepared  in  the  verandah  of  the 
banqueting-robrosy  called  the  Bareh  Dur- 
ree.     Tlie  King  conducted  the  Govemor- 

Seneral  to  an  extensive  saloon,  which  was 
estined  as  the  place  of  assembly.  AAer 
the  usual  ceremonies  his  Majesty,  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  with  Lord  Amherst,  led 
the  way  to  the  breakfast-table,  which  was 
laid  out  in  the  verandah,  looking  upon 


the  Paeen  Bagfa.  On  rising- from  fbe 
breakfast-table,  tlie  party  returned  to  tba 
first  saloon,  where  the  trays  of  pavseots 
had  been  arranged  during  the  intcrraL 
Hie  King  then  proceeded  to  fasten  round 
the  neck  of'  Lord  Amherst,  a  miniature 
of  himself,  set  in  diamonds,  and  suapcnd- 
cd  by  two  strings  of  fine  pearls. 
Majesty  also  presented  a  bed  of 
workmanship  to  Lady  Amherst, 
lands,  with  utter  and  paun,  were  ibesi  dis- 
tributed, and  the  Govemor-gcncml 
left,  and  proceeded  to  the  residency. 

His  Majesty  returned  the 
general's  visit,  and  breakfasted  with  bis 
Lordship  at  the  residency,  on  the  following 
morning ;  the  usual  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served and  presents  offiered  on  the  occaaiiw. 

The  Goveroor.genendy  Ladj  Amhem, 
and  suite,  partook  of  a  dinner  and  con- 
tainment at  the  palaee  at  Furrid  Biddhsk 
on  the  eveninc  of  the  1st  Dec,  when  lbs 
inner  courto  or  that  vast  edillce»  aa  wcU  ss 
the  street  patting  the  Bareh  Durree^  tai 
the  PMen  Bagfa,  were  bcoutifolly  ilkmi- 
nated  with  variegated  lamps,  aod  a 
did  exhibition  St  fire-worl 
The  King  and  all  bis  brodteia, 
and  courtiers,- were  drened  in  tbe 
costly  and  magnificent  robes, 
jesty  wore  a  different  dress  aad 
turban,  and  rode  in  a  different 
upon  every  separate  occasion;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  reaervod  bis  moatcasdj 
vestments  and  most  brilliant  jewcb  Ifar 
the  present  evening,  that  he  migbt  appsv 
with  a  magnificence  wortliy  of  the!  njd 
host  of  the  Govemor..^encral  of  BrinA 
India. 

His  l^Iajesty,  the  betr  apparent  of  Onde, 
the  minister,  and  seveml  of  the  priodpd 
courtiers  dined  with  the  Govemor-gsncisl. 
at  the  residency,  on  tlie  eveniny  of  the  9i 

Next  day  the  Govemor-gcnotal  held  s 
Durbar  at  the  residency, 
eighty  natives  of  rank  and 
were  introduced,  and  khelats 
ferred  on  most  of  the  number, 
want  Singy  the  soobadar  of  the  G&  Regi- 
ment Cavalry,  who  distinguished  Idnsilf 
so  highly  in  the  celebrated  charge  made  by 
Capt.  Fitsgcrald's  troops,  at  the  faottbsf 
Seetabuldee,  being  a  resident  in  this  pnt 
of  the  country,    was  pmenled    to  kn 
Lordship  on  tlie  above  occasion  and  ir> 
ceived  an  hoooraiy  dress  and  svrord. 

On  the  4tfa  the.Governor-gensnd  pn* 
ceeded  to  breakfast  with  hia  M^csly,  kf 
invitation,  at  the  Palace  of  ^«ris(lfe- 
tee  Muhul)  accompanied  by  all  his  ssin 
in  ftill  uniform,  and  escorted  by  the  botff 
guard.  The  King  came  out  to  meet  As 
Governor-general  about  100  yavds  fisn 
the  palace.  His  Majesty*^  elephaat^v* 
riages  were  drawn  up  before  the  gaiei  <f 
tlie  Motee  Muhul  to  add  to  the 
tliey  were  three  in  number^  the  Isigc* 
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was  a  fery  bandaome  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long, 
with  a  sort  of  wooden  canopy  supported 
by  light  pillars  and  drawn  by  four  young 
elephants  handsomely  caparisoned  and  hav- 
ing their  heads  and  trunks  painted  with 
curious  figures  and  quaint  devices.  Pass- 
ing through  the  arch  of  the  handsome 
gateway  of  the  Motee  Muhul,  the  pro- 
cession entered  an  extensive  square,  in 
which  was  erected  a  circular  enclosure, 
constructed  of  interwoven  bamboos,  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  prepared  for  a  fight 
between  tigers  and  buffiilocs. 

The  enclosure  was  quickly  surrounded 
by  the  elephants  of  the  spectators  and  by . 
crowds  of  natives  ;  the  uproar  waxed  ex- 
ceeding great,  and  the  frightened  buffa- 
loes charged  the  bamboos  with  alarming 
fury ;  but  fortunately  they  were  proof 
against  their  formidable  horns,  Expecta- 
tion was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  when 
two  tigers  were  let  in  upon  the  raging  buf- 
faloes ;  but  in  this,  as  on  most  occasions, 
reality  was  fully  disappointed  by  anticipa- 
tion !  The  tigers  crept  trembling  along  the 
sides  of  the  enclosure,  4nd  made  no  attempt 
to  defend  themselves  or  to  avoid  the  blow, 
when  tlie  buffaloes,  carrying  their  heads 
close  to  the  ground,  charged  down  upon 
tbem,  and  pinned  them  to  the  bamboos. 
A  pugnacious  bear  was  then  let  in  as  the 
champion  of  the  fallen  tigers,  and  expand- 
ed his  ample  arms  to  embrace  his  noble 
foe;  but  Bruin*s  self-complacency  was 
considerably  disturbed  by  suddenly  fiad- 
ing  himself  elevated  six  feet  above  his  or- 
dinary level,  with  a  small  rent  or  two  in 
bis  comfortable  fur  jacket.  Bruin,  deem- 
ing discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of 
valour,  turned  his  back  on  the  bufikloes, 
•  and  proceeded  quietly  to  climb  up  the 
bamboos,  till  arriving  at  the  top  his  ca- 
reer was  arrested  by  a  net  in  which  be  be- 
came presently  so  entangled,  that  he  was 
unable  to  move  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  therefore  renuined  quietly  where  he 
was,  basking  in  the  sun,  sod  looking  down 
upcm  the  field  of  battle  and  the  enemy 
with  mueh  apparent  self-satisfaction  at 
tbe  ingenuity  or  his  escape. 

The  iMuty  then  proceeded  to  a  part  of 
tbe  palace  called  the  Moobanik  Munail, 
wbeve  breakftist  had  been  prepared.  Af- 
t^  bfeaklkst  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
yeranda  which  overlooked  the  Ooomtee, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  witnessing  combats  be- 
tween elephants  and  rhinooeroses,  and 
other  amusements  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  which  were  broken  off  by  the 
inciisposition  of  the  king. 

On  the  morning  of  5th  December,  the 
Govemor-rgenerai  left  Lucknow. 

The  party  arrived  at  Shahjehanpore  on 
tbe  14tb,  and  reached  Bareilly  on  the 
nioming  of  the  18th,  being  met  on  tbe 
road  by  tbe  Newab  of  Rampore  accom- 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  to  whose  house 


they  proceeded.  Next  day  his  Lordslu'p 
held  a  levee,  and  gave  dinners  on  tbe  same 
and  succeeding  days. 

On  the  SI  St  the  Governor-general  re-  . 
ceived  the  visit  of  the  Raja  of  Rampore, 
in  one  of  the  state  tents ;  and  afterwards 
held  a  durbar,  when  several  of  the  princi- 
pal members  of  the  Rohilla  and  Fatan 
families  of  Bareilly  and  Shahjehanpore^ 
and  other  natives  of  consideration  were  in-  • 
traduced ;  some  of  whom  received  khelats. 
Amongst  others  were  Nawal»  Mobum- 
med  Khan  and  Gholaum  Hossein  Khan, 
the  lineal  descendants  and  representatives 
of  Nawab  Behadoor  Khan,  who  founded 
the  town  of  Shahjehanpore,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  and  Hafiz 
Gholam  Ahmed,  Kaxi  of  the  city  of  Ba- 
reilly. His  Lordship  quitted  Bareilly  on 
the  8Sd,  and  reached  Aonla  on  the  27th. 
This  place  is  famous  as  the  birth-place  of 
Ali  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the  Ro- 
hilla dynasty,  and  be  is  buried  there  un- 
der a  handsome  mausoleum.  The  present 
Rais  of  Rampore  is  his  great  grandson, 
in  the  male  line.  The  chief  inhabitants 
are  Patans  and  Rajputs,  the  latter  of  the 
Kutheria  tribe,  from  whom  tlie  province  ^ 
derives  its  ancient  appellation  of  Kuthair. 
This  pait  of  the  country  is  remarkable  for 
several  individuals,  who,  to  profound  Mo- 
hammedan lenrning,  unite  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
and  especially  with  European  mathemati- 
cal science. 

His  Lordship  arrived  at  Agra,  on  \iw 
8th  January,  and  took  up  his  residence 
with  Mr.  Saundera.  The  Bburtpore  mi- 
nister  had  an  audience  on  the  9th,  and  his 
Lordship  had  consented  to  visit  that  cita- 
del. We  are  happy  to  learn  tha^the  cli- 
mate of  the  upper  provinces,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey,  had  exercised  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  health  of 
both  Lord  and  Lady  Amherst.  His 
Lordship  had  visited  tbe  Taj,  and  express- 
ed himself  much  gratified  by  this  specimen 
of  Asiatic  architecture.  It  was  expected 
that  the  party  would  remain  pt  Agra  four 
or  five  days  longer. 

VATIVI   PAFKI^S. 

Mahart^  Sindhia, — According  to' the 
Ukhban  this  Chief  has  been  seriously  ill : 
his  decease  has  even  been  expected. 
Meantime  his  territories  appear  to  be  in . 
great  disorder ;  Iiis  zemindars  are  not  opiy 
refractory,  but  appear  in  arms  against  his 
authority ;  and  some  of  his  troops  have 
rhutiniedon  accountof  arrears  of  pay.  "An  ' 
action  was  fought  between  Maharao  Teh- 
sildar  and  the  refractory  Zemindars  of 
Kerauli  Ghat,  tbe  former  was  not  able  to 
force  tbe  Ghat  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  insurgents  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Rm^a  5fiiwA.— This   Chief  is  at  va-. 
nance  with  his  tributaries.     The  French  - 

5  R  2  oflicers 
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ofllcen  IB  hit  fervlce  are  making  prapanu 
tiom  for  the  adnwce  of  the  IUjah*8  army 
U>  the  confines  of  Petbawer,  to  enforce 
tbe  payment  of  tribute  by  Yar  Mahomed 
Khan:  the  latter  had  commenced  open- 
tions  against  Jdalabad.  The  chief  of  tbe 
Dereh  Khyber,  and  tbe  Tusoftees  also 
refbaed  to  pay  the  stimulated  sums,  and 
were  also  the  objects  of  Runiit's  prepara- 
tions. The  Maharaja  crossed  the  Rawee 
on  the  8th  December. 

JSgypoftf.— The  ceremony  of  placing  the 
young  Raja  on  the  throne  of  state,  took 
place  on  the  4th  November  ;  Sir  C.  Met- 
calfe and  the  British  Resident  assisting. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  left  Jeypore  on  the 
80th  NoTember.  The  affairs  of  the  state 
of  Jeypore  were  finally  arranged  by  the 
FDlitlcal  Agent,  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Raniy  in  the  following  manner  -.—That 
during  die  minority  of  the  young  Raja, 
her  Highness  should  be  invested  with  tho 
power  of  administration,  and  an  especial 
and  experienced  minister  should  be  ap- 
pointed, who  would  be  able  to  secure  to  the 
Company  the  share  of  the  money  due  to 
tlieDB,  and  manage  the  pecuniary  afikirs  of 
the  Maha  Raja,  so  that  no  part  of  the  pub* 
lie  money  shall  l>e  misappropriated :  tJie 
young  Raja  will  hold  the  public  audiences 
rmilarly,  and  the  Tbakurs  and  principal 
cfaiefii  will  attend  the  court  and  preserve 
their  mutual  affinity  ;  for  the  dissensions 
of  tbe  chiefs  are  the  only  causes  of  disorder 
in  a  state.  ^- Rao  Chand  Singh,  who  was, 
after  fhe  dismissal  of  Raol  Barisal,  substi- 
tuted in  his  room,  was  appointed  by  her 
highness,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Maha  UiKJa, 
lA  the  room  of  Tbakur  M^gfa  Singh,  and 
received  an  honorary  dress;  he  was  also  in 
conjunction  with  Bitrisal  of  Mejown  en- 
tntml  with  the  money  afflurs  of  the  ho- ' 
nourable  Company :  Chottaram,  Hookum 
Ghund  and  others  were  dismissed  from  the 
public  situations  they  held ;  Bsndarans, 
&e.  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  inter- 
ference in  the  government ;  Raol  Barisal 
was  restored  to  his  office  with  the  assu- 
nince  that  he  would  in  no  way  be  molested 
by  the  Maha  Ri^a,  and  that  his  wishes 
would  be  studied  by  her  highness  the  Rani. 
The  Rani  interceded  on  behalf  of  the 
twenty-two  Tbakurs  partisans  of  Raol  Ba- 
risali  but  it  was  not  accepted.  The  Agent 
then  further  notified,  that  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Raja  all  the  chiefs  of  the  state 
were  to  know  that  the  management  of  the 
stele  a^Qurs  by  her  highness  was  just  and 
proper.  It  was  also  ordered  by  the  coun- 
cil in  Calcutta^  that  no  manner  of  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  without  the  Rani*s 
cons^t.— Jam*  Jehan  Nooma. 


HYXDOO  COIUOX. 

We  had  np' adequate,  notion  of  the  ex* 
tnurdinafy  progress  made  by  some  of  the 
young  men  at  this  exceHaat  inatitirtion. 


Hie  system  pursued  is  one  admiraMy  cal- 
cnlatCKl  to  instil  solid  and  useful  know- 
ledge, and  we  are  quite  saftisficd  'from 
personal  observation,  that  it  succeeds  in 
effecting  this  object  Some  of  the  boys  are 
well  versed  in  the  elements  of  English 
grammar  and  literature,  and  can  transtaie 
passages  from  Bei^lee  into  Engfisb,  and 
from  English  into  Bengalee,  &c.  Odien 
again  are  well  grounded  in  arithmetic, 
and  tbe  elements  of  natural  philosophy 
and  phydcs ;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
observe,  that  they  think  upon  these  sub- 
jects. Anyone  may  satisfy  himself  dctt 
what  tliey  have  acquired  is  not  by  role,  for 
they  are  subjected  to  rigid  cross  examina. 
tions,  and  the  reply  of  one  boy  vrill  be 
found  to  differ  widely  from  that  of  anodier, 
implying  not  merely  an  exerciae  of  tbe 
faculty  of  memory,  but  of  reflectioD  aad 
thought  on  the  matter  studied.  Altoge- 
ther this  is  truly  a  most  interesting  instho. 
tion,  and  'will,  we  have  no  doubt,  prose  a 
very  effective  engine  of  improvement.  The 
youth  educated  at  this  College  will  acquire 
a  taste  for  European  literature^  wliicfa  can. 
not  fail  of  leading  to  more  important  re- 
sults, and  of  greatly  amelioTating  the  stale 
of  society.  The  academical  duties  arc  car- 
ried on  with  the  most  praiae-worAy  asa- 
duity  and  talent,  and  tbe  eslablisbment,  ia 
a  word,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  its  ps- 
trons,  and  all  connected  vrith  it^ 
Chu^eUe,  Jan.  11. 


We  are  happy  to  hear,  that 
committee  of  artillery  and  engii 
cars  met  yesterday  momiug,  at  the  Water* 
gate  Sortie  of  Fort  William,  lor  the  pur- 
pose, we  believe,  of  reporting  uponoertaia  • 
militaiy  obstacles  to  tbe  proposed  cmiA' 
nuation  of  the  Strand  via  Feat  WilBaia^ 
(West  side)  to.  Garden  Reach.  We  lane 
npt  yet  heard  whether  the  report  of  the 
committee  is  favourable  or  oUierwiae  ;  bat 
we  hope  and  expect  the  wiabea  and  oonve* 
nience  of  the  public  will  prevBil  over  the 
fears  of  Fort  William's 
friends,  who  appear  to  thifdc  that  the 
ppsed  road  will  not  only  lead  to  Gmtdm 
Reach,  but  to  the  loss  of  that  fiHtresk  A 
report  is  very  current  that  awwkti  aarv 
road,  panllel  with  the  prewnl  oooiae^  or 
nearly  so^  and  admirably  caleuIaAed  lar 
equestrians,  will  take  a  sKce  oat  of  die  es- 
planade on  the  east  side  of  tfaa 
Beng,  Hwrk.  Nw,  80. 


PEOnCCTS  OF  OVE  TSEaftOBtBa  IX  ATA. 

I^e  are  happy  to  find  that  the  advao- 
tages  we  have  been  aocuatomed  to  comcas- 
plate,  as  derivable  from  the  newly  acquifei 
possessions  on  the  Tenasa^rim  coast,  base 
ah«ady  bcguti  to'dflbird  a  proqiecC  ofbeiag 
lealited  iti  dit  M^atiDr  ^piaU^'aT 
siai^e  oOwmtbdtesfc     Of  *  OBv  df 
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cpttooy  we  midenteiid,  that  iampleB  re- 
cently received  haye  been  pronounced  by 
the  best  judges  superior  to  the  best  Bandii 
cotton,  which  at  the  present  market  rate  is 
at  13«S  to  14  rupees  per  bazar  maund. 
The  Banda  cotton  has'  obtained  in  the 
English  nuurkets,  a  decided  preferAce 
over  eren  the  Jalone,  whidi  wav  till  then 
considered  as  the  best  grbwn  in  Hindostan. 
The  superiority  of  the  Tenaaserim  cotton 
to  the  Banda  is,  therefore,  an  additional 
advance  of  quality,  which  affords  some 
hope  of  its  competing  with  the  American 
Sea  Island  cotton,  to  which,  in  its  locali- 
ties, it  offers  some  analogy.— Co/.  Chv. 
Gaz.  Dee.  U. 

CHIWXSX  TBADKa. 

A  report  having  been  spread  that  the 
Chinese  junk,  which  latdy  arrived  here 
from  Mergul,  had  come  through  the  Malay 
peninsula,  by  means  of  a  communication 
between  the  head  waters  of  two  rivers, 
which  flow  into  the  opposite  seas,  we  have 
taken  some  pams  to  inquire  into  the  truth ; 
for  though  we  considered  the  existence  of 
a  navigable  channel,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
probleaiatioal,  we  thought  it  possible  that 
the  story  might  only  be  the  eiaggeration  of 
an  actual  voyage  up  some  of  the  rivers  of 
that  country,  which  are  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  We  have,  however,  learnt 
that  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  route 
pursued  by  this  veiael,  and  that  her  voyage 
has  been  very  erroneously  stated  to  have 
been  of  eztraOldinary  duration,  a  circum. 
atance  which  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
Chinese  commander  imperfectly  under- 
standing the  questions  put  to  him.  The 
junk's  passage  from  Mergui  has  not  ex- 
ciseded  twenty-two  days.  The  cargo  con- 
sists principally  of  sapan  wood,  which  it 
appears  is  now  in  great  demand  at  Mergui, 
and  the  prices  obtuned  have  been  so  unu- 
sually high,  as  to  induce  the  woodcutters  to 
make  a  second  cutting  this  year,  contrary  to 
their  usual  practice.  We  believe  this  is  the 
first  junk  which  has  visited  Calcutta  from  any 
of  our  new  acquisitions;  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  voyage  has  been  sufficient- 
ly profitable  to  induce  these  industrious 
people  to  come  in  numbers  to  our  port.— 
jBo^.  HwrK  Dec.  7. 

4 

STAXr  DOTT. 

It  is  nimoiued  very  generally  and  wide- 
ly, that  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty, 
OB  acknowledgments  for  money  paid  and 
received,  is  in  contemplation  at  this  presi- 
dency, by  orders  from,  and  under  the  au- 
thority ofy  the  Board  of  CootroU--JbA» 
9tiB,  Jmu  10. 

nriiAVo  VAviOATioir. 

Theism.  ObmM^  vrithreftrencetothe 
inersasing  nuOBber  of  sicen  vessels,  em- 
ployed in  the  Inland  nsrigation  of  India, 


sUtes,  that  the  Coort  of  Dincton  have 
authorised,  on  tlie  representation  of  the 
Bengal  government,  the  construction  of 
nuichinery  for  two  large  boats,  drawing 
but  three  feet  water,  to  be  propelled  each 
by  a  pair  of  engines,  each  being  of  tw^ty- 
five  horse  power.  "  The  original  destina- 
tion of  these  steam  boats^'*  it  is  added, 
*'  is  the  Brahmaputra  river,  on  which  they 
are,  if  possible,  more  required  than  on  the 
Gimges,  as  there  is  not  only  the  same 
vast  space  to  be  traversed,  and  the  same 
precipitous  current  to  be  encoontered,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  that  counterpoise^  Which 
the  course  of  the  Ganges  affords,  when 
the  current  Is  strongest,  and  the  river  meat 
navigable,  a  iavoursble  wind.  During 
the  rains,  the  prevailing  wind  along  the 
Brahmaputra  is  as  adverse  as  the  river,  at 
least  beyond  the  point  at  Dhombree,  where 
it  takes  an  easterly  duectiott.  The  diffi- 
culty of  tracking  is  also  much  greater 
along  the  Brahmaputra,  than  the  &ngea, 
as  the  continual  traffic  along  the  latter, 
and  the  uninterrupted  recurrence  of  viL 
lages  and  cultivations  have  made  a  regular 
road  upon  the  banks,  whilst  the  Btshnia- 
putra  is  bounded,  through  very  consider- 
able intervals,  by  dense  and  inhospitable 
jungle.  A  mile  a  day  in  such  situations* 
and  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  fiur 
average  advance,  and  a  voyage  from  Dacca 
to  Rungpore  in  Aaam,  is  fully  equal  ia 
duration  to  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Here^ 
therefore,  a  steam  boat  will  be  of  ineoo-- 
c^vable  importance,  for  the  conveyance  ef 
troops,  or  supplies,  and  the  transit  of 
pubUc  officers,  either  on  beard  the  vessel  or 
on  others,  to  be  tracked  up  the  river  by  the 
steamer.  The  existence  of  coal  in  Sylhet* 
and  its  recent  discovery  in  Asam,  ara  cir- 
cumstanoea  highly  favourable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  steam  boats  on  the  rivers  of 
our  Eestem  frontier." 


EAJA  BUDDiyATB  KOT. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  generous  Riga 
Buddinath  Roy,  entertainoi  a  select  and 
respectable  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
at  bis  garden-bouse  on  the  Barrackpore 
road,  among  whom  was  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Vice  President  Hie  amusements  of 
the  evening  consisted  of  wrestlings  and 
fights  between  several  kinds  of  beests.  In 
the  former,  the  natives  shew^  great  dex- 
terity, and  considerable  time  eUipsed  before 
each  knocked  his  fellow  down ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  the  animals  wera  too 
timid  and  domesticated  to  engage  in  any 
thing  like  a  contest.  Some  native  jug- 
glen  performed  some  remarkable  feats,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  admiring  company. 

At  his  departura  his  lordship  and  the 
whole  of  the  party  expressed  their  utmost 
satisfaction  with  the  amusements  and  en- 
tertainments  provided  by  diis  bospttable 
native  genileman.^&ii^.  Hitrk^Dec*  13^ 
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MitacraitxNTATiom  o«  ivmak  svbjicts. 
We  have  had  occainon  more  than  onoc, 
in  common,  we  beltere,  with  our  cotem- 
poraries,  to  exprcM  Burprise  at  the  mar. 
▼ellou*  nomenw  mpecting  India,  which 
occanonallj  issues  from  the  press  at  home. 
The  principal  cause  of  this  is,  the  apathy 
respecting  this  country,  which  has  hiUierto 
prevailed  in  England.  Is  it  not  surprising, 
that  at  any  tate  people  who  have  near 
relatives  in  the  country  do  not  study  even 
its  geography  better  ?  Among  our  Euro- 
pean selections  for  to-day  will  be  found  a 
notable  specimen  of  that  misrepresentation 
and  nonsense  respecting  India,  alluded  to 
above.  It  is  taken  from  the  Timet,  and 
is  an  extract  f\rom  a  work,  which  we  have 
not  seen,  said  to  have  been  written  by  a 
Captain  Deville,  of  the  French  Marine.* 
A  correspondent  of  the  Timeg  having  in. 
quired  what  had  become  of  the  sons  of 
Tippoo  Satb,  another  correspondent  refers 
him  to  the  correct  Captain  Deville.  FVom 
this  scrupulous  gentleman  we  learn,  for 
the  first  time,  most  extraordinary  circum. 
sianoes  respecting  the  Mysore  Princes. 
We  had  always  heiid  that  the  personages 
in  question  were  very  comfortably  situ- 
tcd  at  this  presidency;  nay,  for  many 
yean  the  people  of  Calcutta  have  been 
aocttstomed  to  see  them  riding  about 
Calcutta,  and  pursuing  their  own  avo- 
cations and  recreations.  For  that  mat- 
ter, we  have  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
them  frequently  ouraelves;  and  certainly, 
persons  less  attenuated,  or  woeubegone, 
we  have  seldom  seen.  In  all  this,  how. 
ever,  there  must  be  some  extraordinary 
delusion ;  for  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  accord- 
ing  to  Csptain  Deville  (who  says  he  had 
the  story  fiom  a  generous  and  sentimental 
old  Scotch  Officer),  are  most  shockingly 
Ueated.  **  Yes,**— K>bserves  this  sympathetic 
and  veracious  historian—"  these  illustrious 
victims  of  ambition  and  despotism,  are 
confined,  with  the  greatest  rigour,  in  a 
close  and  unhealthy  prison,  about  six  miles 
from  Calcutta."  The  abode,  we  are  told, 
<*  is  surrounded  with  double  walls  and 
fosses,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  cireuit.*' 
The  Scotch  OflScer  it  seems  got  into  a 
scrape  for  endeavouring  to  sweeten  the 
durance,  and  alleviate  the  misery  of  these 
« illustrious  victims.**  The  capmin,  how- 
ever, does  not  rest  entirely  on  the  Scotch 
(>fficer*s  story:  it  seems  he  has  visited 
Calcutta,  and  conversed  with  the  "  illus- 
trious victims.*'  It  is  natural  for  French 
vanity  to  be  sorely  galled  at  the  state  of 
British  ascendancy  in  the  East,  aad  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  Tippoo,  whom 
FVench  intrigue  led  to  his  ruin.  We  could 
hardly  have  expected,  however,  such  mis- 
representation  as  we  have  alluded  to.     If 

•  l«ttni  for  la  Bflngale,  ecritca  da  bordt  da 
Osage,  par  F.  Derllle,  Capitatoe  de  Marine,  l  vol. 
la  ISnao,  Paris,  1898. 


the  whole  bock  is  made  np  of  tiic  like 
precious  stuflT,  ba  that  quoted  by  the  TUnn 
correspondent,  it  must  be  a  very  valuable 
work,  and  fit  to  be  pbced  on  the  aanie 
shelf  with  the  volume  of  the  Freocb  Gene- 
ral, who,  a  few  years  ago,  represented  Co- 
glish  ladies  to  be  so  inveterately  given  to 
the  bottie,  that  they  might  be  seen  redin^r 
gloriously  about  the  streets  at  noon -day  !«- 
Ind,  Gax,  Bee*  11. 


Ruxouaxi)  xuRDxa  or  captaik  xfoirc. 

A  rumour  has  been,  for  some  days  past, 
afloat  of  an  atrocious  murder  having  been 
perpetrated  up  the  country.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
pondent  at  Chunar  of  the  16th  instant, 
which  contains  all  the  particulars  that  hare 
reached  us:  — 

"  We  have  just  been  alarmed  by  a  very 
melancholy  story  of  the  murder  of  Csp- 
tain Monk,  paymaster  of  H.  M.*a  Slit. 
Regt,  who  was  attacked  by  Dakoyts  in  his 
budgerow  between  Mirzapore  said  Alia, 
habad.  The  dandies  escaped,  but  it  is 
supposed  he  was  thrown  overboard,  as  the 
bcdy  has  not  been  found,  and  be  was  a 
brave  man  likely  to  make  resistanee.  No 
doubt  the  matter  will  be  amply  investigated, 
but  as  yet  no  traces  of  the  robbers  hove 
been  found.**— .BSmocrf  CktomtU,  Dec.  S7. 

PaOJECTlD   CALCOTTA   CLUB. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  a  plan  is  under 
consideration  for  the  establishment  of  a 
club  in  Calcutta,  similar  to  those  insti- 
tuted in  London,  such  as  the  United  Sier- 
▼ice  Club  and  others,  which  have  proved 
there  so  successAil.     It  can  scarcely  be  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  if  such  associations 
have  been   found  beneficial   in   ff..ondon, 
where  so  iktany  and  such  various  resources 
offer  themselves,  they  will  be  infinitely 
more  serviceable  in  Calcutu,  where  nothing 
like  a  respectable  hotel  or  coffbe  house  has 
ever  existed.     To  form  such  an  institution 
on  a  liberal  scale,  demands  an  outlay  of 
capital,  which  few  persons  of  the  class  of 
tavern-keepers  possess,  and  to  make  die 
resort  of  company,  even  reasonably  sdect, 
requires  a  command  of  character  and  fiuids, 
which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  eijoy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  want  of  some  such 
place  is  sensibly  felt,  as  whilst  thoae^  who 
constitute  the  society  of  Calcutta,  have  no 
place  where  they  can  spend  an  idle  half 
hour,  agreeably,  those,  who  are  occaaianal 
visitants  only,  find  themselvea  oAen  utteriy 
strangers  and  forlom.     To  both  classes, 
therefore,  some  one  building,  which  shall 
be  always  open  to  them,  which  4hey  may 
securely  and  pleasurably  visit,  whcre^  on 
reasonable  terms,  they  may  procure  the 
accommodation  they  require,  and  where 
they  may  have  a  chance  of  meeting  with 
old  friends  and  acquaintance,  without  the 
trouble  of  searching  for  them  perhaps  in 

vain. 
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vain,  and  where  the  formality  of  inter- 
changing cards  may  be  substituted  for  more 
cordial  greeting,  will,  we  conceive,  be  an 
arrangement  of  such  obvious  advantage, 
that  to  be  successful,  it  needs  only  to  be 
known.  We  are,  tlierefore,  satisfied,  that 
the  following  sketch  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  club  is  to  be  established,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  They  were  adopted,  we  un- 
derstand, at  a  private  meeting  of  several 
distinguished  members  of  the  civil  and 
military  services,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
on  the  29th  of  last  month  :•— 

1st.  Hiat  the  club  diould  consist  of  the 
members  of  the  King's  and  Company's 
service,  of  a  certain  standing,  and  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  this  presidency. 

2d.  That  with  a  view  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  club  to  other  branches  of  the 
society  of  the  presidency,  a  limited  num. 
ber  of  the  members  of  other  professions 
should  likewise  be  invited  to  join  the  club. 
The  number  to  be  regulated  hereafter, 
with  reference  to  the  total  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  die  institution. 

3d.  The  following  seem  to  be  the  most 
advisable  limits  of  admission  for  members 
Off  the  several  services  of  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency :»>Civll  servants :  —  Officers  of  his 
Majesty's  and  the  Hon.  Company's  mili- 
tary and  medical  services,  of  seven  years' 
service,  taken  from  the  day  of  appoint- 
menU^'Ecclenasticalf  unlimited.-^  Bench 


be  elected  by  l)allot,  under  such  rules  as 
may  hereafter  be  determined  on. 

Members  of  the  United  Service  Club  in 
London,  to  have  the  option  of  becoming 
members  with  ballot,  on  intimating  their 
wish  within  one  month  after  their  arrival 
in  Calcutta. 

6th.  The  club  to  provide  a  coffee  room, 
reading  room,  billiard  room,  and  card 
room .  Also,  sleeping  apartments  for  mem- 
bers arriving  at  the  presidency,  as  many 
as  may  be  required,  and  under  regulations 
to  be  hereafter  determined. 

7th.  To  provide  for  the  out-fit  of  the 
club,  an  entrance  subscription  of  Sa.  Rs. 
250^  will  be  necessary,  ftom  every  original 
and  other  permanent  member,  besides  an 
annual  subscription  of  100  rupees,  if  resi- 
dent in  Calcutta,  or  within  100  miles,  and 
one-fourth  of  that  amount,  if  resident  be- 
yond that  limit.  Honorary  and  occasion- 
al members  to  pay  only  the  annual  sub- 
scription. 

Any  member  availing  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  club»  if  resident  at  the 
presidency  for  a  period  equal  to  one  month 
in  any  year,  to  pay  the  full  rate  of  sub- 
scription for  that  year. 

Members  abeent  in  Europe,  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  their  sub- 
scription during  such  absence. 

All  subscriptions  to  be  made  in  advance. 

8th.  On  the  1st  of  February  next,  1827, 
a  meeting  will  he  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 


and  Bar,    unlimited.  «-^on.    Compan^^i     of  all  persons  eligible  on  the  above  prin- 


Ufarine  and  regular  tervioe,  captains. 

4th.  Tliat  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
following  classes  should  be  admitted  as 
honorary  and  occasional  members ; 

Members  of  the  above  mentioned  ser- 
vices at  the  other  presidencies,  or  in  his 
Majesty's  service  generally,  eligible  under 
the  stated  limitations ; 

All  commissioned  oflloers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  belonging  to  the  India  sta- 
tion; 

•  The  personal  staflTof  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral and  Commander  in  Chief,  (not  eli- 
gible as  permanent  members) ; 

The  perwoal  staff*  of  Governors  and 
Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  other  pre- 
aidencies.  • 

5tb.  -  Any  gentleman  readeot  in  India, 
eligible  under  the  above  limitations,  who 
may  communicate  his  desire  to  belong  to 
the  club^  before  the  1st  of  February  next, 
to  be  considered  an  original  membor. 

Gentlemen  arriving  in  India  within  one 
year  after  the  above  date^  if  eligible,  to 
have  the  same  option. 

Gentlemen  now  absent  from  Indaa»  si- 
milarly eli^ble,  to  be  allowed  tlie  same 
option^  provided  their  desire  to  become 
members  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary within  eighteen  months  from  the  above 
date. 

After  the  above  date,  all  persons  not 
entitled  to  become  original  members,  must 


ciples,  as  original  members,  and  desirous 
of  joining  the  association ;  when  the  club 
will  bo  formed,  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  fixed,  and  a  committee 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  forming  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
club. 

P.  M.  Wynch,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal 
civil  service,  has,  for  the  present,  con- 
sented to  officiate  as  Secretary,  and  will 
receive  all  communications  that  may  be 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  association.— 
Government  Gazette,  Dec,  11. 


THE   KATIVX  PRKSS. 

We  observe  from  an  announcement  by 
the  editor  of  the  Jatni  Jehan  Numa,  that 
the  Government  lias  been  pleased,  upon 
the  petition  of  the  proprietor,  to  authorise 
the  Up-countiy  circulation  of  that  paper, 
at  one-fourth  of  tlie  postage  hitherto 
charged ;  a  satisActory  proof  of  tlie  in- 
terest taken  by  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  dissemination  of  useful  information 
amongst  its  native  subjects.  The  Persian 
and  Bengali  papers  published  at  Seram- 
pore,  are  also  liberally  patronised  by  the 
Government,  and  a  number  of  copies  are 
subscribed  for,  for  the  use  of  the  public 
offices  and  institutions.  Both  the  Seram- 
pore  papers  and  the  Jami  Jehan  Numa 
contain  extensive  and  accurate  translations 
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of  cftrr  thing  lik«  real  inlbnnadoii  that 
is  found  ia  the  Calcutta  papers,  as  well 
as  Tariotts  articles  from  the  Kn^isb  jour- 
nals, and  must,  therefore,  iDtroduce  much 
new  and  useful  matter  to  native  minds. 
The  Jami  Jehan  Numa  is  also  further  re- 
commended to  Up-country  circulation  bj 
a  Hindustani  sheet,  wholly  appropriated 
to  translation,  and  which,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod past,  has  been  occupied  with  a  history 
of  Bonaparte.  A  more  generally  serrioe- 
able  paper,  however,  for  the  Hindus  of  the 
Upper  provinces  would  he  the  UdotUa 
Mmrtanda^  as  written  in  a  much  purer 
style,  and  printed  in  (he  Deva  Nagari 
character.  It  is  not,  however,  so  well 
conducted,  nor  is  it  yet,  we  believe,  in 
great  request  amongst  the  natives,  even  in 
Calcutta,  whilst  beyond  the  presidency, 
the  name  is  unknown.  However,  it  will, 
probably,  work  its  way  in  time,  and  may 
then  become  the  vehicle  of  mudi  Taluable 
novelty. — Co/.  Gov.  Ga%,  Nov,  27. 


nam  krwibm  a  Tiaxa  akb  an 

▲LUOATOa. 

By  a  part  of  the  Snnderbunds,  called 
Adiara  Baki,  of  very  thick  jungle,  but 
through  which  a  creek  runs,  a  boat  was 
passing  lately,  when  the  crew  observed  a 
lai^  Uger  come  to  the  water's  edge  to 
drink ;  an  alligator  on  the  bank  seized  hold 
of  him,  but  the  tiger  resisted,  and  a  con- 
test ensued,  which  lusted  for  two  hours, 
each  seizing  and  grappling  with  the  other, 
and  the  tiger  alarbiing  the  whole  forest 
with  his  roar.  At  last  the  alligator  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  the  tiger  into  tlie  water, 
who  then  became  alarmnl,  and  letUng  go 
his  hold  of  the  alligator,  the  latter  seemed 
glad  to  be  released,  and  the  tiger  made 
off. — Sumbad  KaumudL 

raooRzss  of  kducation  amongst  the 

NATIVES. 

Hie  Gov*  Gazette,  with  reference  to  the 
schools  belonging  to  the  Lisdies*  Society 
for  Native  Female  Education,  contains 
the  following  remarks : — 

'<  It  appean,  from  the  last  report  of  the 
society,  that  they  support  thirty  schools  in 
Calcutta,  containing  the  aggregate  number 
of  600  children,  who  are  taught  reading 
and  writing,  and  some  of  them  needle- 
work— this  latter  branch  of  female  educa- 
tion, not  the  least  useful,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  more  extensively  taught,  when 
the  children  are  more  generally  collected 
in  the  Central  School,  which  is  in  the 
course  of  construction,  at  Symlia,  and  the 
expense  of  which  has  been .  in  great  part 
provided  for,  by  the  liberal  donation  of 
BaJA  Baidynath  Rai,  of  20,000  rupees,  as 
formerly  mentioned.  The  sodety  seems 
to  have  met  with  liberal  support,  which  we 
trust  will  be  continued,  as,  although  the 
immediate  good  pvoducedi  may  be  dis- 


nod  Ike 


pvoportianate  to  the  coal,  tlM 
talent  bestowed  upon  theae 
the  result  to  be   importantly   beneficial, 
needs  only  perseverance.     It  is  no  part  of 
the  genuine  Hindu  system  to  degrade  their 
women.  They  may, perhaps,  like  the  natioas 
of  classical  antiquity,  have  impowd  upon 
them   more  retired  manners   and  fasApCi 
than  the  ladies  of  modem  Carope  vrooU 
like  to  submit  to,  but  they  refined  tfa^B 
neither  knowledge    nor  lespec 
sacred  books  assign  the  highest 
to  the  character  of  the  wife  and 
and  in  their  lighter  works*  we  find  t^ 
principal  females,  and  their  oompanioas 
and  attendants,  not  only  able  to  read  wad 
write,  but  they  sing,  play,  dano^ 
portraits,  and  compose  venes*  and  i 
therefore,  in  accomplishments,  even  the 
compUsbed  youns  ladies  of  modem  d^ 
in  other  climes.    Nay,  the  female 
of  Padua  has  been  not  unirequently 
ceded   in    the  schools  of    Bananea  and 
Ougein;    and   Tamiil  ^tentQre,  in  the 
writings  of  Avyar,  can  produce  a  teiak 
moralist  and  philosopher.     There  ia  no- 
thing, therefore^  in  die  past  lastory,  aer 
in  the  social  system,  of  die  Hindm^  which 
denies  to  females  thepoesessioa  or  csenqM 
of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  their  cul- 
tivation should  be  particularly  reoonsoiend- 
ed  to  a  race  so  domestic  in  their  habits  ai 
the  people  of  the  East,  as  calculated  to 
give  their  privacy  a  pleasure,  vHiich  it 
seems  once  to  have  commanded,  and  wfaidi 
it  may  again  enjoy. 
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TUX  TUEF. 

Calcutta  Fint  December  Meetmgi  ivtf 
Day,  Mimday  llU.^The  aiath  jearcf 
the  Riddleswortb-Stakca  oC  fifty  gold 
mohun  each  h.  ft.  and  fiftaen  if  de- 
clared, &c  for,  the  pvoduoe  of  aoaiw, 
named  in  18SS.  Colta,  8st.  71b.  Fil- 
lies,  8st.  4lb.^(Gilhart  MUe.}— (10 
subscribers.) 

Mr.  Robertas  Ik  c*  Sccmiljia»l>y  Bsnedlct»]]tm* 
Mee  Marrflin.  (T.  Wiley) I 

Mr.  Edwsid'sgr.  c.  Cbeetoo,  ty  Ftadanie^  Oaa' 
Rompf  DfEwii"  ••••••••••••  ••••••••  ..••»..•••   J 

S  Sdbacriben  paid  b.  ft.  and  fi  paid,  only 
15  Gold  Mohura  each. 
Scorpion   took  the  lead,  and 
throughout,  winning  with  giaat 
2m«  4s.     This  is  the firM  yearOat Ike 
nediet  and  Findarrie  blood  have 
year  olds^  and  the  Memt 
displayed  maritedaupei iyiity . 

Thn  Third  jrar  nf  thr  fTrnat  YTvlinr  fliaki  n 
of  10  Gold  Mahmeeach, 
never  won,  1  lati  7lbi 
R.  C^SSsubacribert.) 

CoL  GHbirf 6  gr.  h.  Eftetbasf ,  (Mr.  J.  lJoali>»   I 

CoLGIllMrtfftgr.h.iIatiB^ t 

.Mr.  Edward's  h.  h.  Hundsae^   (sonuaad 

Mr.  Allan's  gr.h.  The  Plear],  Hr.  Grif- 
6na  gr.  h«  Uniibnnily,  and  Mr, 
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AikUe  tfUMgenee.'-^dakMa, 


gr.  b.  Slug,  tbo  started ;  but  M  Judge 
placed  onfy  the  first  three. 
S  to  I  agt.  Hundance,  8  to  1  agt.  Ester- 
hazy,  and  6  to  1  agt.  Haji  Baba— Time 
Sm.  42s. 

I^is  race  excited  the  greatest  interest,  as 
the  best  Arabs  have  been  sought  after  even 
at  Babylon  for  the  purpose.  Humdanee 
waa  the  favourite  at  S  to  2  against  Ester- 
basy,  and  verj  high  odds  against  any 
other.  In  the  morning,  however,  2  to  1 
waa  freely  taken  upon  Esterfaazy  against 
the  field.  The  whole  six  started  toother, 
Slug  taking  the  lead,  at  the  whip,  from  the 
posty  rating  it  with  Haji  Baba.  Slus  was 
beaten  at  the  Calcutta  turn,  when  Ester- 
hasy  took  the  lead,  bard  held.  At  the  Jail 
Humdanee  run  up  to  Esterhasy*s  girth, 
and  made  a  severe  struggle  for  ^th  of  a 
mile,  when  he  fell  off,  and  Esterhazy  won 
easy,  in  3m.  42s«  Considering  the  WeU 
ter  Weights,  this  is  decidedly  the  quickest 
thing  ever  done  by  Arabs  over  the  Cal- 
cutta course.  The  riding  of  Esterhazy  was 
considered  very  masterly. 

Subsequently,  the  owner  of  the  horse 
that  started  as  *<  Humdanee,  supposed  to 
be  Griffin,"  has  discovered  that  be  is  the 
Bombay  horse,  who  won  as  a  four  years  old, 
onder  the  latter  name,  on  the  other  side  of 
India. 

Match  for  SOO  Gold  Mohurs. — h.Jt* — t.  m. 

Mr.  onbsrft  bb  A.  h.  Pstmod,  list  (CoL  Oil- 

JbmU) ■"'' 1 

Mr.  OeiMgv^sch.  A.  h.  Claude,  list. 9 

Even  bstting,  but  Paragoa  for  dioloe, 

The  Bombay  horse  had  been  very  freely 
backed  against  the  Bengallee,  as  he  had 
bivugfat  a  great  name  from  the  provincial 
turf.  But  Bsragon  was  the  fiivourita 
with  the  Calcutta  sportsmen,  and  his  power 
of  carrying  heavy  weight  was  well  known. 
Pangon  started  at  a  steady  paoe,  Claude 
lying  well  in  the  rear.  He  made  his  push 
at  tiM  Hospital  turn,  but  could  not  collar 
the  honest  old  horse,  who  won  by  three 
lengths,  in  4m.  SlSi. 

Second    Day,     Wednetday   1.3/A.-^llie 
sport  this  day  was  not  so  good  as  on  Mon- 
day, 
SweepBtakes  of  25  goUl-mohurs  each,  for 

Ambs  that  never  won,  Sst.  7lb.— T.  M. 

Mr.  OnltoB's  di.  b.  Cavalkr,  (Watkfau) 1 

Mr.  f— !■*  gf.  b.  Slug S 

CoL  Gilbert's  Walton,  Mr.  James*  Slug, 

aod  Mr.  Alexander's  Tony  Lumpkin, 

also  started,  but  the  Judge  only  placed 

the  ftnt  tsio. 
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Walton  lying  head  to  girth.  At  die  jail, 
Walton  fell  off;  when  Slug  made  a  second 
very  gallant  push,  but  could  not  collar  the 
little  horse,  who  won  by  three  lengths,  in 
4m.  8s.  This  is  one  of  the  fastest  Maiden 
Races  ever  won  by  Arabs  over  the  CaU 
ciitta  Course,  and  both  Slug  and  Walton 
were  well  up. 

Third  Day,  Friday  Ibth.— Match  for  50 

Gd-mrs. — h.Jt»^^t.  ic. 

Mr.  Maijoribanks'  cfa.  C.  b.  Msttcr  Edward. 

lOBt.  (S.  Frost.) I 

Mr.  Akaandar'sbwE.  m.  Mfania,8iU 9 

Tbns  4m.  lis. 

This  was  a  beautiful  race.  Master  Ed- 
ward went  away  from  the  post,  in  spite  of 
the  weight,  making  terrible  running, 
hard  held.  At  the  great  Tree,  the  mare 
was  beat,  and  Edwa^  came  the  last  mile 
and  a  half  at  his  own  pace,  winning  with 
great  ease,  in  4m .  11  s.  This  splendid  horse 
was  bred  by  Colonel  Stevenson,  out  of 
Tarantula,  who  never  threw  a  bad  one. 

Match ftr  100  Gd-mru  h,ft. — G.  v. 

Mr.  Jsmcs  JackiOD's  b.  A.  b.  Snob,  8it-  (S. 

Fvoft.)  1 

Mr.  Aleasndfli^  gr,  A.  b,  Fsirplay,  fltt. 9 

Time  Sm,  It, 


This  was  a  most  interesting  sweepstakes, 
there  being  no  decided  favourile ;  but  Snob, 
Walton  and  Slug  were  most  fancied.  I'he 
two  first  wtfB  backed  freely  against  the 
field.  All  6vc  started  well  together — a 
sheet  would  have  covered  tlie  field,  Slug 
leading  up  to  the  Gilbert  mile  post.  At 
tfaat  point,  CavaUer  took  the  lead,  and' 
made  very  strong  running  to  the  jail,  with' 
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This  also  was  a  most  interesting  race. 
Fairplay  took  the  lead,  and  brought  Snob) 
to  the  whip  at  the  Jail.  But  Snob  took 
the  Crowther  very  kindlv,  and  collared  bis 
adversary  between  the  |th  mile  post  and 
the  distance  post.  Fairplay  swerved  from 
the  whip,  and  Snob  won  a  first  rate  race 
without  a  pull  in  him  in  2,  I.  This  is  the 
Madras  Fairplay.  The  Bombay  horse  ot 
that  name  is  going  to  England.— s/oAn 

THE  VHXATaa. 

The  Clandettine  Marriage  was  peiibnn- 
ed  at  the  Chowringhee  Theatre  last  nigbt. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  moon, 
though  not  full,  gave  suflScient  light  to 
render  the  drive  agreeable — the  air  was 
sufficiently  sharp  to  give  a  hue  to  the  cheek 
of  beauty,  which  the  burning,  summer  of 
India  denies.  Tlie  house  was  full  and 
brilliant ;  his  Excellency  the  Vice  Fresi. 
dent  honoured  the  performance,  and  our 
grand  national  air  was  finely  perlbnned, 
and  received  enthusiastically,  Hie  or- 
chestra of  this  theatre  improves  rapidly  ; 
there  has  been  considerable  accession  of 
late  to  the  performers,  and  the  subjects  are 
tastefully  and  judiciously  selected.    - 

Lard  Ogleby  was  beyond  all  praise ;  his 
character  is  one  depending  on  such  nice 
discrimination,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  do 
it  justice.  He  however  exceeded  expecta- 
tion, which  was  not  unexcited  by  his  Sir 
Peter  Tcazle^-^yery  sentence  he  delivered 
bore  testimony  of  hifi  excellence— rit  is 
useless  to  point  out  particulars  where  all 
was  aKke  excellent.    StcrHng,  as  far  as  Ian* 

5  S  guage 
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guage  went,  inttall  we  could  require— hit 
appearance,  people  ny,  was  rather  unfa- 
vourable to  the  idea  of  the  wealthy  citiaen, 
although  we  cannot  for  our  lives  see  why  a 
London  merchant  is  compelled  to  he  either 
fat  or  thin,  long  or  short.  iMuiweU  was 
free  and  graceful  •»  if  a  share  of  his  surplus 
animation  had  been  given  to  his  unsuccess- 
ful  rival,  MeMl,  it  would,  probably,  have 
been  better  for  both.  Canton  was  per- 
formed by  one  who  seems  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  his  author — a  sort  of  subor- 
dinate toad -eater— the  very  shadow  of  his 
master,  who  echoes  his  opinions,  laughs  at 
his  jests,  and  flatters  his  weakness  unceas- 
ingly—it  was  excellent.  Brush  was  a  cre- 
ditable eflfbrt,  and  all  tlie  subordinate 
"  limbs  of  the  law*'  were  quite  au  fait  at 
their  parts.  Mrs.  Heidelberg  was  an  excel- 
lent performance — it  was  unfortunate  tlutt 
the  raucity  of  the  voice  broke  in  on  the 
illusion,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
complete. 

The  vulgar  citizen's  daughter  found  a 
correct  representation  in  the  Mist  Sterfmg 
of  the  play.  The  scenes  in  which  she 
vents  her  disappointed  feelings, .  were  in 
moat  inalanoes  well  managed ;  her  style, 
however,  has  too  much  sameness.  Betty 
and  the  female  domestics  generally  did 
their  parts  correctly  and  creditably.  On 
the  whole,  we  were  much  gratified  with 
the  amusements  of  the  evening :  some  of 
the  performers  left  nothing  to  be  wished 
for  in  the  performance  of  their  partu,  and 
the  whole,  were  perfect  in  the  text,  in 
whidi  th^  have,  on  former  occasions, 
sometimes  been  deficient..^J3^y^.  HurL 
Dec.  2. 


mOADS  IK  ASAM. 

Under  the  Native  Governments  of  Asaro, 
a  ready  access  was  maintained  to  all  parts 
of  that  country,  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
by  the  construction  of  broad  and  elevated 
causeways,  over  which  passed  practicable 
iXMds,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  surftice  was 
under  water.  In  the  course  of  time,  and 
during  the  political  convulsions  by  which 
Asam,  for  nearly  a  century,  has  been  torn 
to  pieces,  these  causeways,  or  Bunds,  have 
disappeared,  and  the  want  of  roads  has 
contributed  to  perpetuate  the  evil  whepce  it 
originated,  the  depopulation  and  desertion 
of  the  kingdom.  One  of  tlie  prindpal  of 
tlMse  Bunds,  which  was  said  to  extend 
through  the  whole  length  of  Asam,  from 
Cooch  Behar  to  Sadya,  and  which  was 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Gadadbar  Sinh, 
has  been  lately  made  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry, and  the  condition  in  which  it  has 
been  found,  and  its  utter  inapplicability  to 
the  purposes  of  iu  original  formation,  an 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  condition  of 
Asam,  in  which  so  vast  a  work  could  be 
aufihrad  to  fall  to  such  cureless  ruin.  At 
the  point  where  it  was  visited,  about  two 


miles  north  from    Lakhomaii    BbcMcys 
Gaom,  it  runs  through  a  thick    foiesi, 
infested  with  wild  beasts  of  every  species 
It  follows  a  direction  N.  55  £.,  and  dividn 
the  district  of  Noa  Dewar,  in  Aaaoi,  fron 
the  Dufla  district,  the  land  on  the  nortli 
side  of  the  Bund  belonging  totbe  Doii 
R^,  whilst  the  Bund  itself,  and  the  coen- 
try  to  the  south,  are  included  within  ilbe 
boundaries  of  Asam  proper.    The   Bund 
at  this  place  is  about  eighteen  feet  hned, 
and  is  generally  eight  feet  in  beigfaf,  bn* 
in  many  other  parts  it  is  nenrly  eflaceJ, 
and  is  very  generally  hidden   by  bras^ 
wood,  or  even  by  trees  of  niany  jfan 
growth.    At  a  short  distance  to  the  nertk, 
is  a  small  hill  rivulet  named  the  Deiriag, 
running  in  a  bed  of  sand  and  aliceoiii 
stones,  amongst  which  are  found  pieces  of 
half-formed  coal.      The   DuBas,    to  (he 
nortliward  of  the  Bund,  are  a  powcrfol 
hill  tribe,  inhabiting  the  second  range  of 
hills,     lliey  carry  on  an  active  traffic  wab 
Asam,  bringing  down  rock-salt  and  cosne 
red  woollens,  and  carrying  back  a  relan 
in  fish,  buflbloes*  flesh,   and  coarse  sift. 
Their  nearest  village  is  about  eight  mils 
to  the  north  of  the  Bund,  which,  in  liiii 
part  of  its  extent,  is  said  to  have  served  as 
a  boundary   line.     Tliere  are  no  yiU^cc 
Immediately  on  its  course,  and  fnan  k» 
being  so  thoroughly  overrun  with  jui^^ 
it  is  now  utterly  impassable.— QbL  Gmt- 
Gazette. 


ORIENTAL  UTEEAar  aOCIKTT. 

We  have  been  gratified  in  the  perusal  ef 
the  third  half-yearly  report  of  the  Orieaisl 
Literary  Society  (composed  of  Indo-Bii- 
tons)  ;  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  losdbi- 
tion  has  done  good,  and  will  oontinne be- 
neficially e£R?ctive  by  cfaeriahing  a  Utemy 
and  generally  inquisitive  spirit  among  ibil 
class  for  whose  use  it  was  more  especiaDT, 
we  believe,  founded.  It  is  not  so  mmSk 
as  respects  the  acquisition  of  more  otaioiy 
that  we  regard  this  Society  with  feelings  i 
satisfaction  (altliough  that  accomptiafaBKBi 
should  never  be  undenmted}  ;  but  with  re- 
ference to  its  improving  powers  on  juveaik 
minds,  as  excitinff  emotions  of  gfrnprwr* 
emulation,  and  leaiding  to  habits  of  readiag 
and  of  thinking.  He  who  is  anxiaas  is 
speak  on  a  given  question,  must  in  genoal 
study  the  arguments  for  and  ^g^*w^  fL 
He  must  read,  and  this  Society  natunlly 
must  beget  a  love  of  reading,  reiectkn, 
and  stu<^,  because  it  points  out  a  ccnan 
object.  Give  an  object,  and  let  that  elbiect 
be  rendered  a  spur  to  ambition*  and  lbs 
efiect  will  always  be  such  as  we  antic^patt 
from  this  Institotion — a  genend  improve- 
ment of  the  mental  facuTtjfa,  and  an  ia- 
ducement  to  habits  of  literary  reflectiea. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  move  infiosa- 
tial  persons  connected  with  this  Soaety 
will  continue  to  give  it  their  active  wap- 

pot* 
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port,  and  not  be  discouraged  b/  any  ap- 
IKirent  want  of  interest  on  the  part  <k  the 
public  at  large.  As  yet  tlie  Society  is  but 
young.  Ere  long,  we  doubt  not,  that  as 
the  sphere  of  its  energies  and  usefulness 
enlarges,  it  will  attract  that  general  notice 
which  the  philanthropic  nature  of  this  in- 
teresting institution  deserres.— /nd.  Gax> 

STBAtt  NAVIOATIOH. 

A  general  meding  of  tlie  subscribers  to 
the  fund  for  the  encouragemeut  of  Steam 
Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and 
India,  was  held  at  the  Town- Hall,  on  tlie 
17th  January,  Cbas.  Lushington,  Esq.  in 
the  chair. 

Afler  commenting  on  the  praisewortliy 
exertions  of  Capt.  Johnston,  of  the  Enter- 
prizct  the  chairman  proferred  the  following 
resolution : 

lliai  tlie  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  voted  to  Captain  Johnston,  for  tlie  pro- 
minent, »ailous,  and  active  part  which  he 
bas  taken  in  the  establishment  of  Steam  Na- 
vigation in  this  country,  and  that  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  the  funds  now  accumulated, 
be  granted  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  subscribers,  for  his  per- 
severance, intrepidity,  and  public  spirit. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  0>mmo- 
dore  Hayes;  when  Mr.  O.  A.  Prinsep 
proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Colvin,  as  an 
amendment  to  this  proposition,  that  with 
reference  to  claims  which  would  be  brought 
forward  at  this  meeting,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Enlerinixe  steam  vessel, 
and  Mr.  James  Taylor,  that  the  sum  of 
20,000  rupees  was  a  sufficient  remu- 
neration for  Capt.  Jolinstoa. 

This  amendment  was  nefiatived,  and  the 
original  proposition  carried. 

A  letter  was  read  by  tbe  chairman,  from 
Blessrs.  Cruttenden,  McKillop,  and  Co., 
from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Enterjmze,  stating  the  losses 
incurred  in  this  speculation,  and  claiming 
compensation  from  the  fund  to  the  amount 
of  their  loss.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Colvin,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McKillop, 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  such  claim 
«ras  inadmissible. 

It  was  proposed  by  Capt.  Forbes,  and 
seconded  by  Major  Jackson,  that  the  re- 
maining moiety  of  the  funds  be  held  at 
tlie  disposal  of  the  committee  for  two 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  remunerating 
any  successful  attempt,  within  that  period, 
which  may  carry  into  effect  the  object  of 
the  original  subscription,  or  otherwise  ap- 
propriate it  under  the  6th  clause  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Town- Hall  on  the  17th  December,  1823. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Prinsep, 
seconded  by  Commodore  Hayes,  as  an 
amendment  to  this  proposition :  That  the 
remaining  moiety  of  the  funds  should  be 
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given  to  Mr.  James  Taylor,  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  heavy  losses  he  has  sustained 
in  his  efihrts  to  establish  the  steam  commu. 
nication  between  Great  Britain  and  India. 
Tliis  amendment  was  negatived|  and  the 
proposition  carried. 

XAETHQUAKI. 

Calcutta  was  yesterday  visited  by  «• 
earthquake;  it  occurred  at  XI.  22.  19, 
A.  M.  as  ascertained  by  its  having  stopped 
an  astronomical  clock  at  Mr.  Gray's.  The 
pendulum  of  this  clock  vibrates  from 
W.  S.  W.  to  E.  N.  E.  tbe  face  of  the  clock 
being  opposite  to  N.  N.  W.  Another  of 
Mr.  Gray*s  astronomical  docks,  which 
faces  tlie  W.  S.  W.,  and  the  pendulum  of 
which  accordingly  vibrates  from  N.  N.  W. 
to  S.  S.  E,,  was  not  stopped.  A  third 
astronomical  clock  on  the  same  premises, 
placed  facing  the  E.  S.  E.,  was  not  going 
when  the  earthquake  occurred^  but  the 
pendulum  was  set  in  motion  by  the  shock, 
and  continued  to  go  until  stopped.— jB^i^. 
Hurk,  Jan,  20w 

The  editor  of  the  Giwemment  GaateUe 
suggests  that  the  shock  was  connected 
with  some  volcanic  eruption  amongst  tbe 
islands  oh  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
also  at  Burdwan,  at  half-past  II,  a.m.  on 
Friday  tlie  19th  January:  it  continued  for 
a  minute  and  a  half,  and  was  felt  most 
distinctly  by  persons  sitting  on  chairs; 
and  the  doors,  windows,  and  furniture, 
were  much  and  evidently  agitated  during 
its  continuance. 

TUB  MOKEV  MARKBT. 

A  general  scarcity  of  money,  and  sudden 
and  eitreme  fluctuations  in  the  money 
market,  have  been  for  a  long  time  serious 
and  general  causes  of  complaint  amongst 
men  of  business  in  this  city.  A  cotem- 
porary  mentions  that  an  attempt  is  now 
making  to  dispose  of  a  large  quantity  of 
Company's  paper  amongst  the  natives  in 
tlie  upper  provinces^  wblcb,  if  successful, 
is  expected  to  relieve  the  pressure  which  is 
now  felt  here.  The  wants  of  the  govern, 
ment  may,  however,  still  a0ect  the  market, 
which  will  scarcely  return  to  a  state  of 
abundance  till  it  is  cleariy  ascertained  that 
government  are  not  again  likely  to  be  bor- 
n>wers.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation  to  esUblish  a  new  bank.  Ifit 
is  to  be  merely  a  private  concern,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  afford  much  greater  facili- 
ties than  those  already  existing ;  but  if  a 
public  joint-stock  bank  could  be  brought 
into  operation,  quite  unconnected  with  go- 
vernment, and  reserving  its  capital  wholly 
for  the  legitimate  objects  of  banking,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
afibrdiog  much  relief  to  the  trading  com- 
munity.— Seng.  Htprk.  Jan,  22. 
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SHIPPING. 


J*  At  Dfawpon,  Mn.  W.II.Jdm,  araii 
L   At  PurnMb,  the  tady  of  W.  WoOov 


/m.  1.  FMory,  Fttmihinon.  tiam  London^-* 
3.  AHtfe,  Braim.  ftom  Newcaptle  and  London.— 
8.  CWumMa.  Kirkwood,  from  LiverpooL  — 18. 
CtunlfHdge,  Barber,  from  London  and  Penang.— 
10.  Fort  WUttantt  Neiah,  from  LoDdon.— 83. 
Hopal  Geone,  Reynoldi,  and  Urnif  Ann,  CKBrtan, 
boUi  from  London. 

Departttrnfrom  Calcutta* 

Dee.  20.  Hlftemta.  Gltlics,  for  London.— 8^ 
Thalia,  Biden,  and  Cambrm  CaMIe,  BKwej,  both 
for  London.— 84.  WUIkm  Mont^,  Jaduon;  Uor- 
fay*  HoUd«y ;  and  Anna  Rohertton,  trrinff,  all  for 
London.—^  Oolconda,  CUrk.  for  Bomba7.---27. 
OUmore,  Laws,  for  the  Mauritius — Jmn»  4.  Jafm 
To;^,  Pearce,  for  LiverpooL— 6.  Gangetj  Mltr 
fold,  for  Liverpool,  via  Madraa.— &  Folrito, 
fihoPTt,  for  Londoner.  Rfitearth,  DiUon,  for  Mft- 
Ucolo  lalanda.— 0.   CaUmttm,  Stroyan,  for  Livcr- 

Kol ;  aho  Sarah,  Miller,  and  tiaberta,  Corbyn, 
th  for  London.— 14.  Emma,  North,  for  HuUf 
15.  Ftwrmtia,  Aldham,  for  London.— 16.  John 
KiVMf  Worthinsum,  for  LiverpooL— 19l  John, 
Dawson,  for  the  Mauritius. 


BIRTHS»  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Ort.  17.  At  Juaopore,  the  lady  of  Mi^or  Shawers, 
Kh  Cstra  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Nusaeerabad,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  A4). 
Thomson,  MthN.L,  of  a  son. 

^00.5.  At  Catmpore,  the  lady  of  H.  T.  Owen, 
Esq.,  cMI  service,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  NiOor  Wm.  Penw, 
H.M.'s  16th  Lancers,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  H.  Oarstln, 
10th  N.Cav.,  of  a  son. 

19.  On  the  riv«r  near  Patna»  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
E.  Rushworth,  2d  Europ.  Regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Sultanpore,  Oude,  the  lady  of  Capt  C. 
Godby,  aSCh  N.L*  of  a  daughter.       _ 

—  At  Bankipoie,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Thompaon, 
of  a  son. 

80.  At  Meerut,  Mrs.  T.  St.  J.  Hmilcr,  of  a  daogh- 
ter. 

—  The  lady  of  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 
--  At  Barracknoie,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Wllkfai. 

aon^  i8th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Maldah,  the  lady  of  John  Lamb,  Bk|.>  of 
ason. 

—  The  lady  of  Capt.  W.  Claik,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn.  Davidson,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  Davidson,  of 
the  Ady.  Gen.*s  Ofilcef  of  a  dauriiter. 

88.   At  Qusserah,  Mrs.  B.  Barber,  jun.,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Duifr-Duin»  Mrs.  J.  Klaiella,  of  a  daiigh- 

ter 

it.  At  Banackpoie,  the  lady  of  Capt  Dundas, 
of  ason. 

—  The  lady  of  Capt.  Fraaer»  of  adaittghter. 

—  Mak  A.  PhlUlps,  of  a  daughter. 

89L  At  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Capt  Hem- 
mlag,  II.M.'s  44th  regt,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Howrah,  the  udy  of  J.  Mafkwiate,  Esq.* 
of  ason. 

—  Mrk  Thoa.  Btae,  of  a  daughter. 

ao.  At  ChaiMlemagare,  the  lady  of  H.  Oawre, 
Esq.,  of  a  son* 

—  Mrs.  J.  Harwood,  of  a  son. 

Dee,  3.   The  lady  of  W.  Denman,  Esq.,  of  a 


—  Mrs.  G.  H.  Poole,  of  a  son. 

~  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gray,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn.  Jonaa  Vaughan,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Dacca,  the  bdy  of  JaaMs  Patton,  Eaq., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  BUchpoor,  thehidyof  Capt  U.  Roblsoo, 
of  a  ion. 

—  In  Port  William,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Y.  C. 
Maclean,  of  a  dau^ter. 

6.  At  Bancoora.  Jungle  Mehala,  the  lady  of  the 
late  Edw.  Maxw^  Esq.,  dvil  sorvloe^  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  Sartfi,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Peat,  of  the  Bengal 
marine,  of  a  son. 


ehrti  serrloa*  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mck  J.  lySantost  as  adanditK. 

0.  At  Meetut,  thelady  of  CaptCtotCoa,  B-M.^ 
10th  Lanoers,  of  a  son. 

—  AtAalmgurh,  theladyof  Frad. 
civil  service,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Chowrfa^hee,  the  lady  of  J. 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Moradabad,  the  lady  of  Capt  G.  B. 
8Sd  regt,  of  a  daughter. 

in.  At  Bancoora.  the  lady  of  G.  N.  Cbeek, 
civil  surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn.  W.  D.  Cameron,  of  adaubttf. 

—  At  Saharunpoor,  the  lady  of  Cieiit.  H. 
bude,  of  engtneCTs,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Arab,  district  of  Hhahahnd, 
Birmingham,  of  a  son. 

—  Mn.  S.  Frost  of  a  aon. 

IS.  At  Haml.  the  lady  of  Uent  OoL  H.  B.  G. 
Cooper,  of  a  dau^lea. 

14:  At  Buzar,  tte  lady  of  H. 
a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Voa,  of  a  < 

>-  The  lady  of  the  late  Capt  E. 
ason. 

—  Mrfc  W.  Fianda,  of  a 

17.  At  BaielDy,  the  lady  of  Lieut  C. 
37th  N.L,  of  a  son. 

80.  At  Chandeniagore,  Mn.  L.  Dlaa,  of  a  ton. 

81.  Mn.  M.  David,  of  a  son  and  halt. 
88.  Mn.  R.  LockcD.  of  adaugfataiw 
94.  At  Entally.  Mrs.  Jesaop,  of  a  aon. 

8B.  At  Hasaareebaug,  the  lady  of  Capt.  R.  I. 
Play&lr,  of  a  daughter.  _ 

—  At  Dlnapore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  K- 
Stevens,  of  a  daughter. 

891  Thetady  of  J.  F. 
vloe^  of  a  daughter. 
31.  Mrs.  T.  Brown,  of  a  son  and  heir. 
Jori.  8.  At  Entally,  Mrs.  P.  &  lioni,  of  a  iOHL 
S.  Mrs.  J6hn  Penniu,  of  ason  and  bdr. 

—  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  N.  J.  Halbed.  Bif. 
aecond  Judge  of  Ptovfaiclal  Court  of  Anpcal  sad 
CiicnU  for  dlvJaten  of  Mooohedabad,  of  a  damh- 
ter. 

4.  At  BIsheigurh  fSsctory,  district  of  Noddn, 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Cooper,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dum-Dum,  the  lady  of  Meat.  W.  J.  Ifac- 
vltle.  of  artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

0.  The  lady  of  L.  Agabeg,  Eaq.,  of  aaoo. 
8.  The  iKly  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Ord.  of  adacKhtB. 

—  AtScaldah,  the  Udy  of  Mr.  W.  Dubaa,  «f 
a  son. 

a  At  Shahpoor  fakligo  fisctory,  allah  of  Tta«> 
hoot  Mn.  P.  5.  Johnson,  off  a  son  and  hei^.. 

la  At  Benares,  the  Udy  of  Lieut.  G.  H.  Got, 
<l9d  N.L,  of  a  soUb 

13.  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  J.M.  Famvaoith. 
44th  N.I.*  of  a  darter. 

14.  The  lady  of  Ci^t  J.  Rowson,  country 
▼loe*  of  adaughtar. 

—  Atthe  FneSchodU  Mn.P.SttthHian4,«f 
a  dau|diter. 

18.  lira.  S.  Dyaon,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  Dyaen,  sf 
the  Ann  of  Hign  and  Hunter,  of  aao^ 

19l  At  Dom-Dum,  the  Udy  of  Lknt  Lancw  st- 
tillery,  of  a  daughter* 
-*  lln.  A.  Flemfavi  of  adanghtee. 

XAB.EXAGCS. 

Him.  e.  At  St  John^  Cathodral,  Mn  Ji 


her,  surgeon  and  oHlciathy  assist  sors.,  to  Msav, 
daaghlar-ln-lawof  Capt  HutditoBaa*  H.M.^9tB 
Foot 

lA.  At  Blgnore,  J.  A.  C.  de  Tenanaan,  Esil,  to 
Matilda  Maria,  only  daughter  of  E.  Ddpttaa, 
Esq.,  of  Chandcmagore^ 

81.  At  Ghaaeepore.  Capt  J.  W.  DougUa.  pottd* 
cal  department.  Maiwah,  to  Fjanny,  fourth  datagh- 
ter  of  the  Ute  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,  Esq.,  A 
of  the  Bengal  dvil  scrvSoa. 

88.  At  Jttbulpore,  Capt  J.  N.  & 
judge  adv.  gen.,  Saugur  diviafton,  to  V 
daui^tcr  of  the  Ute  Rev.  P.  Nioohon,  of 
CaiUmesB. 

87.  At  the  Cadwdial,  the  Rev.  K:  Ray.  to  Mln 
Sarah  Plinurd. 

—  Mr.  D.  daSmaa,  to  Mifc  H.  Chattel,  aBei 
of  the  Uta  Mr.  S.  Chaxka,  of 

—  Mr.  J.  D'M.  Slnaea  U>  Ami 
ddphU,  ddestdanghter  of  S. 
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58.  At  St  Jolifl't  Calbedcal,  Mr*  &  Sinltli, 
yooneest  ton  of  the  late  Cn)t  M.  F.  Smith,  or  U- 
MiiuiDiBd,  ChittagoDg,  to  Ann*  only  daugntfr  of 
the  late  C.  Claverfaig,  Eaq. 

59.  Mr.  P.  D'Cnu  to  Mln  A.  C.  Oordoo. 

Dee.  I.  At  Dlnaffepore,  Capt.  Hugh  0'DoiieI« 
toinde  malor  m  Aasam,  to  Mua  Jane  Finch. 

—  At  St  John's  Cathedral,  Mr.  W.  WallJs  to 
MiM  F.  Maybery,  of  Kidderpore. 

5.  At  St  John's  Cathedral,  Lieut  J.  D.  Naih, 
asd  N.I.,  to  Mi«  EUen  Unnston. 

0.  At  the  Cathedral,  Mr.  C.  Warden,  H.C.'t 
marine,  to  Mrs.  Carrol,  relict  of  the  late  Lieut  J. 
O.  Carrol,  H.M.'s  50th  regt. 

9.  At  St  John's  Cathedral,  Mr.  R.  Allan  to  Jane, 
widow  (^  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  H.C's  marine. 

la  At  Moorshedabad,  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  son 
of  J.  Hutchinson*  Esq.,  of  SuUaun  Gunge,  to 
Amelia  Gregory,  widow. 

13.  At  the  Residency,  Lucknow,  Lieut  J.  L. 
MowBtt,  of  aitiUery,  to  Anna  Maarla,  dau^iter  of 
the  late  B.  Fergusson,  Esq. 

21.  At  St  Jonn's  Cathedral,  Mr.  Bowser,  head- 
nias|er  of  the  Lower  Orphan  School,  to  Julia  Ma- 
tnda,  second  daughter  of  thehUeMr.  Haniian. 

S3.  Mr.  W.  Swalne  to  Mrs.  S.  Morris. 

S8.  At  St  John's  Cathedral,  Wm.  Jackson,  Esq., 
to  Jan%  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Swing,  ot 
Belfsst*  formerly  a  captain  fai  H.M.'s  64th  Foot 

90.  At  the  Cathedral,  P.  M.  Wynch,  Esq.,  civil 
aerrlcet  to  Sophia  Martha,  daughter  of  Mi^.  Ma- 
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Jan.  6»  At  the  Armenian  Church  of  St  Naaa- 
reth,  Gregory  Apcar,  Esq.,  of  Bombay,  to  Catch- 
kathoon,  serenth  daughter  of  Uie  late  Johannet 
Sarkics,  Esq. 

9.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  C.  Farquharson, 
Esq.,  commander  of  the  ship  VMorp,  to  Louisa, 
fifth  daughter  of  the  late  J.  H.  Cassamaljor,  Eeq.» 
formerly  a  member  of  council  at  Fort  St  George. 

—  Mr.  R.  Burgess  to  Miss  Rosarlo. 

1&  D.  Prtogle,  Esq.*  of  the  civil  senrloe,  to 
Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  A.  Tod» 
Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  Cathedral,  Capt  F.  C.  Robb,  dep. 
awlst  qu.  mast,  gen.,  to  Bliaa,  widow  of  the  late 
Lieut  Suter,  H.  M.*s  1st  or  Royal  Scots'  Rett 

10.  At  the  Scotch  Kirk,  Mr.  J.  Tash  to  Miss  E. 
HodgskJnson- 

17.  At  the  Cathedral,  Mr.  T.  WQsoo,  of  EntaBy, 
to  Mrs.  A.  Clarke. 

Lately.  At  Berhamporei  Lieut  S.  R.  Bagihawe, 
7th  N.L,  to  Coraelia  Ellsa,  eldeet  daughter  of  the 
late  Brev.  Capt  Rocke,  of  the  former  8d  bat  85th 

N.L 

~  At  ChfaMurah,  J.  J.  Auger,  Esq.*  iDdim  ma- 
nufacturer, to  Ellia,  eldest  daughter  oi  A.  Blfck, 
Esq. 

DSATH5. 

Oct.  3*  At  Nagpore,  Mr.  G.  T.  Webb,  of  his 
Highness  the  Rajah's  service,  and  86. 

17.  AtJuanpore,  the  lady  of  MaJ.  Shawen,  4th 
Extra  N.L 

J8,  At  AUahabad,  Capt  E.  T.  Bradby,  of  the 
4th  Extra  N.J.,  formerly  of  the  4th  N.L 

la  At  Amhetst.  near  Martaban,  Mrs.  Ann  F. 
Judson,  lady  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judson,  American 
miMlonary,  in  her  X^th  ynr. 

Nov.  8.  At  sea,  on  board  the  James  aObald,  Capt 
Alfred  Gantin,  of  the  06th  N.L 

8.  In  a  budflerow,  00  the  river  Jumna,  near  Et- 
wah,  AnnabeUa.  wife  of  Brev.  Capt  Hilton,  i6th 
Lancers* 

9,  On  the  river,  near  Ccwnpore,  Capt  T.  C. 
Cowslade,  43d  N.L,  aged  38. 

11.  AtMeerut,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  late  Steward  In 
H.M.'s  ]6lh  Lancers,  aged  31. 

13.    At  Cawnpore,  Harriet,  wife  of  Lieut  J.  S. 
Rotton,  of  artniery,  aged  87.    ,     .  ^    „  ^ 
16.  AtSeramporeseminary,  Mr.  John  Bateman, 

agedia 

19.  On  the  Oangea,  near  Ghaaeepflfe,  Ann,  se. 
eond  daughter  ofXieut  CoL  C.  J.  Doveton,  3Bth 

N.L 

1.'  At  Scnmpore  seminary,  Mr.  Dyw,  who  wm 
drowned  in  one  of  the  tanks. 

91.  At  Kuraaul,  Capt.  W.  Deduaeau,  6th  N.L 

^  Mr.  Semplick)  Victory,  aged  36. 

^  Charies,  youngert  ion  of  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  a 
master-pilot  m  the  Beugal  marine,  aged  nine  yean. 
^TCfarifida,  wlfb  to  Mr.  John  Muffin,  aged  40. 

94.  At  Ghweepqre,  Mr.  R.  Lally. 

9ft.  Mias  Eliaa  Allen,  aged  Iff  years. 


87.  Leonon.  widow  of  the  later  D^Pcratas,  Esq., 

aged  76* 

—  Mr.  N.  G.  Leiriitoii. 

9ft  At  Neemutd,  aged  47t  Lleot  CoL  GonK 
mandant  Wm.  Thomas,  10th  N.L 

Dec.  1.  At  Berhampore,  in  his  63d  year,  lieut 
Col.  Commandant  James  Pailby,  of  Oie  corps  of 
engineers,  superhitendant  of  embankments  at 
Moorehedabad. 

9.  Eliaa,  widow  of  the  late  Capt  John  Ezahaw^ 
•ged6B. 

•  —  Mr.  John  Ritchey,  of  the  Pension  Establish, 
ment,  aged  lia 

4.  Capt  R.  C.  Stevenson,  H.M.'8  06Ch  regt. 


*^Ui 


5.  Mr.  G.  T.  Gibson,  aged  43. 

7.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Delanougerede,  aeed  61- 

—  At  Dinapore,  Diana,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Wat- 
kins,  aged  83. 

&  At  Allahabad,  Clementina,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
James  Ruthven  Elphinstooe. 

11.  At  Loodieanaih,  Mrs.  Torckler,  aged  56. 

13.  At  Jessore,  Mn.  G.  H.  B.  Goosalves,  aged 
94. 

16.  At  Futtyghurb,  Lieut  CoL  John  Leys,  com* 
mending  89thlBengal  N.L 

16.  At  Kamptee,  near  Nagpore,  Lieut  T.  Dale, 
41st  N.L 

->  At  Barrielly,  Mn.  M.  Langley,  late  of  Ben- 
ooolen,  aged  43. 

90.  At  his  house  hi  Chowrfaighee.  in  his  4ad  year, 
MaJ.  H.  Nicbdson,  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  late 
paymaster  to  all  the  troops  in  Ava. 

.-.  Samh.  Wilis  of  Mr.  W.  Peat,  master  hi  the 
H.C.It  marine,  aged  30. 


91.  Mr.  G.  Crowe,  aged  37. 
94.  E.  C.  Wlhnot  Esq.,  oft 


the  dvfl  service,  aged 


lA 
^  Robert  Croll  George,  son  of  Mr.  F.  Lind- 

stedt,  aged  4  years. 

97.  At  Chandemagore,  EUmbeth,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Mons.  J.  Sjraonin,  aged  19. 

^  AtBacker{^nge,'MK  J.'Deshva,  aged  87. 

e,  aged  75 
4.  Jane  Harriet,  lady  of  A.  D.  Rice,  Esq.,  aged 


Jan.  1.  Mr.  John  Myers,  ag^ 
—  At  Backergunge,  Mr.  J 
9.  Mr.  B.  Fairlie,  aged  75. 


6.  At  Lucknow,  Lieut  J.  Martin,  Interp.  and 
qu.  mast,  3d  N.L 

10.  J.  C.  Patermn,  Esq.,  assist  surg.  In  the 
H.C's  service,  and  member  of  the  Calcutta  Medi- 
cal Society,  aged  38. 

—  Mr.  J.  0*Neale,  of  the  Revenue  Board. 

13.  Capt  J.  Hodges,  |un.,  of  the  country  ser* 
vice,  aged  39^ 

.-  Mbs  Frances  Twallinff,  aged  IS. 

15.  At  Dacca,  the  Rev.  Fre  Joaquim  das  Neves* 
Vlgark)  at  that  place. 


16.  Mathew  HarrlaaD,  Esq.,  aged  37* 

17.  Lieut  W.  Mackey,  53d  NX,  age 
91.  Manuel  Petruse,  Esq.,  aged  48. 


aged3L 
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COURTS  MARTIAU 

LxcuT.  POTHXnaiLL,  46th  foot. 

Bead-Qutttiers,  Cakutia^ Dec.^^  1826. 
—At  a  OeDeral  Court-Martial  held  at  Tri- 
chinopoly,  on  the  7th  Nov.  I82(>,  Lieut. 
W.  Fothergill,  of  H.M.'a  48lh  regt  of 
Footy  was  arraigned  upon  the  undermen- 
tioned charges,  viz. 

Iftt  '<  For  carrying  a  message  from  Ens. 
E.  G.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  of  the  48ih  regt.,  to 
Ens.  H.  Leech,  of  the  same  regiment,  at  the 
bouse  of  the  latter  in  Trichinopoly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  October,  tending  to 
provoke  a  duel,  when  it  was  known  to  the 
regiment  that  these  two  officers  had  been 
prohibited,  in  their  original  quarrel,  by  ex- 
press order  delivered  to  En^  Gibbs,  in 
presence  of  the  Major  of  the  regiment,  on 
the  20th  day  of  Augusts" 

*«  Such 


sss 


49kaic  InieUigenee^i^'Mairttt. 


[Joke, 


'  ''  Such  condtiM  being  mbTcniTe  of  mi- 
liUry  discipline,  and  tending  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  rvgimenr." 

2d.  **  For  conduct,  unbecoming  the  cba- 
lacter  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  while 
employed  in  delivering  the  message  alx>ve 
alluded  to^  in  making  use  of  tlie  following 
cipresitions  to  Ens.  Leech :  '  You  are  a 
ilamned  coward  ;  the  meanest  rascal  ever 
joined  the  48th<— 1*11  bcdamned  if  I  do  not 
shoot  you  to-morrow  morning  if  you  do 
not  uke  it  up.'  *' 

•  "  Such  language  being  in  direct  disobe. 
dience  of  the  Articles  of  War,  and  the  es- 
tablished usages  and  custfims  of  the  ser- 
vice." 

Upon  which  Cliarges  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence.-'*^  The  Court 
having  maturely  weighed  and  considered 
all  that  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the 
prosecution,  as  well  as  what  has  been 
brought  forward  on  the  defence,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  tlie  prisoner,  Lieut.  W.  Fother- 
gill,  of  H.M.*s  48th  regL,  is  guilty  of  the 
first  part  of  the  fint  charge,  vis.  *  Kor  car- 
rying  a  message  from  Kns.  £.  G.  H.  H. 
Gtbbs,  of  the  48th  regt.,  to  Ens.  H. 
Leech,  of  the  same  regiment,  at  the  house 
of  the  latier  in  Trichinopoly,  on  the  14th 
Oct.,  tending  to  provoke  a  duel.*  The 
court  acquits  the  prisoner,  Lieut.  W.  Fo- 
thergill,  of  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  first 
charge.*' 

*'  Tlie  Court  is  further  of  opinion,  tliat 
the  prisoner,  Lieut.  W.  Fotfaergill,  is 
guilty  of  the  second  charge." 

*'  The  court  having  found  the  prisoner, 
Lieut.  W.  Fotlicrgill,  guilty  of  the  first 
part  of  the  first  charge,  and  also  guilty  of 
the  second  charge,  which  are  in  breach  of 
the  Articles  of  War,  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  does  sentence  him,  the  pri- 
soner, Lieut.  W.  Fothergill,  of  H.M.'s 
48th  regt.,  to  be  cashiered." 

Approved  and  confirmed, 
(Signed)  .  CoMasauBaE,  General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Com- 
mander-in-cliief.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  reconcile  it  to  his 
sense  of  duty  to  remit  the  penalty,  conse- 
quent on  a  conviction  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  on  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  he  Jtrusts  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  the  case  now  before  him,  which 
will  authorise  his  doing  so  without  com- 
promising  the  honour  of  the  army. 

His  Lordsliip  has  come  to  this  opinion 
on  a  perusal  of  tlie  evidence  of  Lieut.  Fo- 
thcrcill's  commanding  and  brother  officers, 
bcanng  the  highest  testimony  to  his  cor- 
rect and  gentleman-like  conduct,  previous 
to  the  occasion  under  investigation,  and 
his  Ix>rdship,  from  this  very  strong  circum- 
stance, hopes  that  he  may  consider  llie 
conduct  of  Lieut.  Fothergill  as  an  intem- 
perate ebullition  of  youthful  temper,  or  the 


conseqaences  of  unguarded  passion,  as  de. 
signated  by  the  court,  in  their  soiicitatioo 
for  mercy,  nther  than  as  a  proof  of 
habit  or  want  of  principle.  This 
sion  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  justified  thdr  strong  recotnroenda- 
tion,  and  is  the  ground  on  which  his  Ex- 
cellency hopes  he  may  be  justified  in  ex* 
tending  to  tlie  prisoner  that  remiasioo  of 
sentence  which  has  been  requested. 

The  acquittal  of  the  prinoncr  on  the  se 
cond  part  of  the  first  charge  exhibited 
against  him,  in  some  measure  palliates  that 
oflTence ;  and  his  Lordship  trusts  cbat  be 
may  rely  on  the  prisoner's  strong  and  appa- 
rently sincere  expressions  of  contritsoo, 
and  this  severe  warning,  for  a  aecvrity 
against  future  misoonduct. 

His  Excellency  now  desires  that  the 
officer  commanding  the  48tfa  regt.  will 
assemble  the  officers  of  the  corps,  and  aAcr 
reading  to  tliem  the  proceedings  of  this 
Court- Martial  and  his  Lordship's  tibscria- 
tions  thereon,  will  in  their  presence  se- 
verely admonish  Lieut.  Foilier^IL  He 
will  likewise  take  that  occasion  to  point 
out  to  the  officers  generally  the 
quences  of  discord  amongst  them^ves, 
suring  them  that  such  spirit  must  be 
tinguished,  and  that  any  further  inataoce 
of  its  existence  which  may  come  to  fais 
Lordship's  notice,  must  be  followed  by  ilie 
most  serious  consequences. 

Lieut.  Fothergill  will  then  be  released 
from  arrest,  and  return  to  his  du^. 

The  foregoing  order  is  to  be  entered  in 
tlie  general  order-book,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  in  H.M.'s  service 
in  India. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-cbief» 
A.  MAcnowALD, 
Adj.  Gen.  of  H.M.'8  Army  in  India. 

XKsiGK  Glass,  48ra  foot. 

Head-Qvariers,  CakuUa^  Dec-  90lA, 
1826.— At  a  General  Court- Martial  held 
at  Trichinopoly,  on  the  15th  and  ]6lb<ir 
Nov.  1826,  Ens.  E.  G.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  of 
H.M.'s  48th  regt.  of  Foot,  was  anraigaed 
on  tlie  following  Charge,  vis. 

Charge.  «  Ens.  £.  G.  H.  H.  GifaK 
of  H.M.'s  48lfa  regt.,  placed  in  arvcst  bj 
me,  for  sending  a  challenge  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  October,  to  Ens.  Leech,  48tb 
regt.,  to  fight  a  duel,  being  in  positive  and 
direct  disobedience  of  my  orders  as  coou 
manding-officer,  delivered  to  Ens.  Gibbs 
in  presence  of  the  Migor  of  the  regiment, 
on  the  20tli  day  of  August,  in  consequence 
of  the  original  quarrel  having  been  made 
a  subject  of  complaint  to  me  by  Ens. 
Leech,  such  conduct  being  subversive  of 
military  disdpUne,  and  in  breach  of  the 
Articles  of  War." 

(Signed)      Jam  as  Tatlos, 
Lt..Col.  commg.  H.M.'s  48th  RegL 

Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  lo 
the  following  decision. 

'Tuuiing. 
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''  The  court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  all  that  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  as 
well  as  what  hra  been  brought  forward  on 
tlie  defeoce,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  charge 
has  not  be^i  proved,  and  does  therefore 
acquit  the  prisoner,  Ens.  £.  G.  H.  H. 
Gibbs  thereof.*' 

Approved  and  confirmed, 
(Signed)  G.  T.Walker,  Lieut.-Gen. 

£n&ign  Gibbs  is  released  from  arrest, 
and  will  return  to  his  duty. 

Tlie  foregoing  order  is  to  he  entered  in 
the  general  order-book,  and  read  at  the 
iiead  of  every  regiment  in  U.  M.*b  service 
in  India. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
A.  Macdomald, 
Adj.-Gen.  of  H.M.*s  Army  in  India. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nov,  %  Mr.  E.  P.  Thompion,  anbtsat  to  ool- 
leeior  sad  magtatnie  of  VisitgsiNitam. 

16.  Mr.  R.  A.  Baimennao,  hesd-aadstaat  to  ditto 
of  Tlmievdly. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Blslr,  hnd-anktant  to  prlncfpsl  col- 
leetor  and  msglstrsta  of  Malabar. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Hooper,  register  to  ZOlah  Court  of 
Malabar. 

Mr.  John  Walkflr*  rsglster  to  Zillah  Court  of 
Madura. 

Mr.  J.  C  Scott,  register  to  Zillah  Court  of  Ca* 


S&  Mr.  W.  D.  Davis,  tub-coUector  and  aistotant- 
nuigistrate  in  northsni  dlvlaion  of  Arcot 

Mr.  W.  A.  Nsave,  besd-asilatant  to  oollectorand 
magistrate  of  Sdam. 

Mr.  H.  MoRlsj  haad-aniataot  to  priDclpal  col- 
lector and  magiBtnte  of  aorthcm  dlvUon  of 
Areot. 

90u  Mr.  O.  D.  Drary,  lub-oollectorandaasistant- 
magistrate  in  louthcni  divialon  of  Arcot. 

Mr.  A.  Crawtojr,  ditto  ditto  In  Salon. 

Mr.  H.  Williams,  head  smlnant  to  ooUeetor  and 
maglstxate  of  Chfaigleput. 

Dee,  7.  R.  W.  Norfor,  Esq.,  iherUr  of  Madias 
for  the  ensuing  yesr. 

Jan.  18.  Mr.  A.  Maltland,  aislttant  to  principal 
collector  and  magistrate  of  Cuddapoh. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ThoBoss,  amistant  to  ditto  of  northern 
dtvlsloBof  Arcot. 

Mr.  A.  WOmot,  aiiiitant  to  ditto  of  Bellary. 

Mr.  It  T.  Porter,  saslitant  to  ditto  of  Colmba- 
toie. 

Mr.  W.  C.  OgUvie,  aislstant  to  collector  and 
maglitrate  of  Masullpatam. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Montgomery,  anbtant  to  principal 
odUactorand  magliUateof  Nellore. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Jan.  5.  Rev.  C.  Jeafflrcioa  to  be  military  dup- 
lain  at  Nagpoor. 
Rev.  F.  Spring,  ditto  at  QuOon. 
Rev.  r.  J.  Darrah,  ditto  at  Ylssgapatam. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Tort  Si.  Gterge,  Sept.  99,  laW*— W  N.I. 
Cast.  D.  Agneir  to  be  rni^,  Sen.  Ueut.  T.  Dallas 
to  Iw  cape,  and  Sen.  Ens.  F.  J.  Clarke  to  be  Ueut., 
in  sue  to  Tuner  laTallded. 

(M.IU-WL.C.  Lieut.  G.  M.  Floyer  to  be  adf.» 
V.  Garstin  placed  under  orden  of  nsident  st  Hy- 
derabad. 


M  Rurop.  R$gt.  Lieut.  W»  J.  M— i"««*g  to  be 
qu.  mast,  andpaym.,  v.  Brown  prom. 

fld  N.I.  Lieut.  R.  M.  Humffreys  to  be  ad|.»  v. 
Downing  resigned. 

Surg.  T.  Owen  to  be  a  laperintending  lurg.,  v. 
Trotter  dec. 

AMltt.  mirg.  T.  Key  pennitted  to  plsco  his  ser- 
vices at  disposal  of  resident  of  Hyderabad. 

Oct.  10.~Capt  A.  Mttssita.  48th  N.I.,  trans- 
fared  to  invalid  esUb.,  and  postsd  to  8d  or  Amee 
Nat.  Vet.  Bat.  at  Guntore. 

Oct.  IS.— 48th  N.J.  Sen.  Lieut.  H.  C.  Lynch  to 
be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  John  Lewis  to  be  Ueut.,  In 
sue.  to  Mussita  invalided. 

Sen.  Assist,  suig.  Jaa.  Haalewood  to  be  suig.,  v. 
Trotter  dec 

Hmid-Quart«r»,  Oct.  10,  IWB^Smlgn*  poHtd. 
G.  Jackson  to  11th  N.L }  G.  O.  Brown  to  40tli  do. ; 
W.  B.  M'Cally  to  41st  do. ;  W.  B.  Jackson  to  8Mh 
do. ;  J.  Tainsn  to  11th  do. 

Oct.  13.— Remooalt.  Ens.  A.  Barker  ftom  33d 
N.L  to2dEurop.  Regt.;  Ens.  A.  E.  Nlstaet  from 
11th  N.L  to  IstEurop.  Ragt. ;  Ens.  E.  L.  Durant 
ftom  80th  to  3d  N.L;  Ueut.  F.J.  Browne  from  3d 
to  9d  bat.  artlL 

Fort  St.  Oeorgg,  Oct.  84.  —  Lieut.  W.  Bremner, 
47th  N.L,  to  be  fort  ai^.  at  Bellary,  v.  Metcalfe 
]nom. 

Ut  L.C.  Lieut  W.  Walker  to  be  aiU.,  v.  Thwaito 
dec. 

\*t  Brir.  Horte  ArtiL  Lieut.  A  Sheriflrtoactas 
a4)>.  V.  Hyalop  returned  to  Europe. 

Lieut.  J.  Sliepherd,  84th  N.L,  to  be  a^}.  to  1st 
bat.  piooeen,  v.  Wheeler  prom. 

M^.  H.  Degiavss,  8th  N.L,  transbRed  to  hi- 
valid  estab. 

Oct.  ifJ^ArtiUery.  Lieut  G.  Middlecoat  to  be 
qu.  mast,  loterp.,  and  paym.  to  8d  bat,  v.  An- 
denon. 

7M  N.L  Lieuit  R.  A.  Harden  to  be  ac^.,  v. 
Hcndrie  prom. 

ISthN.I.  Lieut  J.C.  Coffin  to  be  qu.  mast,  in- 
tern., and  paym.,  v.  Shedden  prom.;  Lieut  E. 
Pen  to  he  ac^.*  v.  Coffin. 

iftft  N.L  Lieut.  G.  W.  Osbonie  to  be  qu.  mast, 
interp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Hltdiens  removeo. 

84(A  N.I.  Lieut  C.  Dennett  to  be  (|u.  mast,  in- 
tarp.>  and  paym.,  v.  Sinclair  piom. 

S2d  N.L  Ueut  T.  R.  James  to  be  a4J.(  v.  Rus« 
sell  removed. 

aoth  N.L  Lieut  J.  Hayne  to  act  ss  s(^,  v.  Bar- 
ton removed. 

371%  N.L  Lieut  D.  Duff  to  be  qu.  mast,  faiterp., 
sna  paym.,  v.  Wright  removed. 

S9th  N.L  Lieut  C.  G.  OtOey  to  be  qu.  mast> 
Interp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Stafflbrd  removed 

Alti  N.L  Lieut  O.  Logan  to  be  a4J.,  v.  Lang* 
Ibrd  removed. 

4Srf  N.L  Lieut  F.  B.  Griffiths  to  be  qu.  msst, 
interp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Ely  on  fUrL  to  Europe. 

Uih  N.L  Lieut  F.  Dudoeon  to  be  qu.  mast, 
interp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Blaausnd  removed. 

45th  N.L  Lieut  J.  Wyllie  to  be  qu.  mast,  in-' 
terp.,  and  pajrm.,  v.  Fraser  prom. 

40rA  N.L  Lieut  J.  T.  Lugard  to  be  qu.  mast» 
interp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Baddiley  removed. 

5UtN.L  Lieut  J.  A.  RusseU  to  be  ac^,  and 
Lieut  M.  Blaxhuid  to  he  qu.  mast,  hiteriK,  and 
paym.,  to  complete  esUb, ;  Lieut  C.  Staflbrd  to 
act  asacU.  during  absenceof  Lieut  RusseU. 

au  N.L  Lieut  C.  H.  Badddey  to  be  adj.,  and 
Lieut  T.  Bayles  to  be  qu.  mast,  interp.,  end 
paym.,  to  complete  cstabw 

Ut  Estra  N.L  Lieut  F.  L.  Nlcolay,  SOth  N.L, 
to  be  841.f  V.  Lc«an ;  Lieut  J.  Symons,  18th  N.L, 
to  be  qu«  mast,  Inleip.,  and  paym.,  v.  FltsgerakL 

Oct.  31.— Col.  Wm.  Machean,  H.M.'s  fi4th  regt., 
to  succeed  Lieut  CoL  Campbell,  H.M.'s  4tith 
tcgt.  In  oominand  of  troops  in  Malabar  and  Ca- 


Lieut  A.  E.  Byam,  of  artO.,  to  be  an  eatra  as- 
sist  to  reskient  at  Hyderstasd. 

Assist  sura.  D.  Vertue  to  be  suif.  to  Residency 
at  Hyderabad,  from  15th  April. 

Nov. 


JUUaie  IiMli§e9ee.^Mkdrm. 


UoKi:> 


Mw.  h—Cgfit,  0.»HutcblnMn,  fi4th  N.I.,  BHc. 
IIjO.  at  Sliolftpoor,  truMf.  m  bog.  in^J.  to  Knl- 


SOQk  NJ.,  to  lat 
99ii  to  Nth  N.L 


Sino|i.TCflt;  O. 


Lteut.  W.  G.  T.  Lewis.  40th  N.L,  to  bt  canton- 
aant«4).  at  Sholapoor. 

No9*  7.~Liait  W.  H.  AtklnaoD,  of  enffhieen, 
to  be  acting  luperintend.  vagioeer  in  ceded  dle- 
trktt. 

Sen.  Cant.  W.  Monteath  to  be  nuO-i 
Lint.  K.  L«ke  to  be  capt.»  ▼.  Mllboiume 
dec 

Nm.  lO^Lleut  G6L  Com.  T.  PoUiA,  SM  N.L, 
to  oonnnaad  Nagpas«eubrid.ioroe,  ▼.  Dceoon  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Europe. 

•  Lieat.  CoL  Cobb.  J.  D.  Oieenhill,  Ath  N.L,  to 
command  light  Udd  dlv.  of  Hyderstaed  lubeid. 
force  at  Janmah,  ▼.  Pollok. 

Ldant.  CoL  Com.  H.  r.  Smith,  4ad  N.L,  to 
oonvoandTraTancore  subaid.  fdroe,  v.  GraenhilL 

97a  N.L  Ueut.  R.  A.  Joy  to  be  ou.  mait,  In- 
terp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Thorpe  realgned, 

MM  N.r.  Smi.  Eaa.  C.  CUyhiUs  to  be  Ueut,  v. 
Sinchirdee. 

Nov.  14.— Lieut.  CoL  Com.  C.  Fanan,  14th  N.L, 
to  command  at  Bdlary. 

Heod-Ovarfiir*,  Nov.  13. — Cadet*  (recently  prom-) 
mtpolnuia  to  do  tfttfy.  Comet  O.  B.  u.  Groube  with 
mt  L.C.^En»ign8  N.  L.  H.  M'Leod  with  10th 
N.L ;  R.  H.  i.  Budd  with  10th  do. ;  J.  S.  Mac- 
Imrie  and  R.  Brycewith  18th  do.  •.  F.  Grant  with 
lOth  do. ;  J.  Gomm  with  Ittth  do. ;  A.  Mayhew 
vith  10th  dObS  J.  Jonei  with  Iftth  da ;  J.  W.  G. 
Kemaey  with  IMh  do. :  J.  H.  ManV^  with  18th 
db.t  J.  Dou^aie  with  16th  da ;  C.  Gordon  with 
0tti  da :  A.  fi.  B.  Durant  with  10th  da 

Nea  16.->Licut.  Col.  E.  W.  Snow  removed  firam 
fit  to9Sth  N.L,  and  Lieut.  CoL  J.  8.  Fnwr  from 
latter  to  former  rcgt 

AMist.  auig.  Davenport  removed  fVom  25th  to 
14th  N.L,  rad  Aaiitt.  turg.  Geddea  troai  latter  to 
former  regt* 

Lfeat.  H.  Goold,  38th  N.L,  pioeted  to  let  bat> 
l^loneen,  v.  Macartney  prom. 

Nov.  17<— -Am ist.  turg.  E.  JeaK>p  removed  from 
<t&  Nat.  Vet  Baf.  to  Sd  N.L 

Ena.  Jat.  Kempthome  removedt  at  hli  own  i»> 
4ueet,  tnai  47th  to  9Gth  N.L 

Fort  St,  Goorgo,  Nov.  14.— Amist.  nirg.  J.  Hack 
f)D  have  medical  durge  of  north-wcotem  district 
or  Madras,  v.  Atkinson  resigned. 

.  5tk  N.h  Sen.  Lieut.  H.  S.  Buigeas  to  be  capt. 
and  Sen.  Ens.  C.  Abbott  *to  be  lieut.,  v.  Mltford 
retired. 

'  90th  N.I.  Sen.  Lieut  Brev.  Capt  J.  Macartney 
to  be  capt,  and  Sen.  Ens.  D.  Strettell  to  be  Ueut, 
v.Jameidec. 

33d  NJ.  {  Sen.  Ens.  XL  Marshall  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Olaydee. 

Mr.  P.  Poole  admitted  an  asslstsurg.  axui  app.  to 
do  duty  under  cantonment  surg.  at  St  Thomas's 
Mount 

•  Nov.  tl4— Capt  S.  W.  Steel  directed  to  assume 
duties  of  his  situation  in  qu.  mast  gen.*s  departm. 
islth  Mi^poor  subdd.  ibrce. 

Lieut  A.  T.  Cotton,  of  eqgineen,  to  be  clvO 
in  oentie  division^ 


Head-QiMiKsiv,  Nov.  S5.— Atfrnoettfy.  Comet  H. 
S.  Waters  firom  8th  to  3dL.C. ;  Ens.  E.  H.  Martin 
Utom  8th  to  Slit  N.L  {  Ens.  A.  Wilkinson  from 
13th  to  33d  N*I'  t  Ens.  J.  Wright,  firom  S9d  to  5th 

Dee,  1.— Ckpt  O.  Conran,  of  B  troop  1st  trig, 
horse  artil.,  to  command  artlL  with  llglit  field  dlv. 
•f  Hyderabad  subsid.  force  at  Jaulna& 

Dee.  4—Lieut  CoL  G.  Gillespie  mnoved  trom. 
4th  to  M,  and  Lieut  CoL  S.  Martin  from  8d  to  4th 
L.C. 

Dse.  7.— Capt  F.  BlundeO,  3d  bet  artll.,  to 
comnumd  detachment  of  artillery  proceedlitf  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  and  its  dependencies,  and 
Lieut.  W.  &  Caiew,  4th  or  Oolundauie  bat,  to 
bestafr  officer  to  same  detachment 

0io.Mk— ]|eai0Mbi»fLiM(r.a>2«.  H.M.Kelly, 
from  1st  Europ.  regt.  tpSSd  N.L  j  G.  Waogh  from 


Fort  St.  George,  Dee.  IS.— V  L.C  Lient.  E.  B. 
Gould  to  be  qu.  mast,  interp.,  and  pnym.,  w.  Bal- 
lock  prom. 

IK  N.L  Lieut  M.  W.  Perreau  to  be  a^  t.  Ba- 
set 

Lieut  W.  H.  Simpson,  Sflth  N.L,  to  he  an  esta 
aide-de-camp  to  his  Exc  the  Commaader-izfe-chleC 

Capt  F.  F.  Whinyates,  of  artfl.,  to  be  tmedB- 
tendent  <^  rocket  estabk  at  head  quartera  of  artil- 
Itery,  V.  Wyndi. 

jlrtWerw,  Lieut  J.  Booker  to  be  qu.  mast.,  ki> 
terp.,  and  paym.  to  4th  or  Gotamdauae  bat.,  v, 
Carew. 

3d  L.  /V*  U<»t  W.  L.  Wmiama  to  be  qo. 
mast,  interp.,  and  paym.,  v.  Johnstoae;  Laent 
F.  J.  Clerk  to  be  a^)-,  ▼.  Harvey  letuzBed  to  IBs- 
rape. 

UL,C  Sen.  Lieut  J.  N.  R.  CampbeU  to  be 
ca]M.,  and  Scai.  Comet  R.  T.  PocodL  to  be  lient* 
V.  Macquecn  dec 

9SthNI  So.  En8«R.  H.RobevtaQDtohe1ieeC 
V.  Woodgaie  dec. 

ifjth  Jf.7.  Sen.  Ens.  G.  G.  MacDoodl  to  be 
lieut,  V.  CrofI  taivalided. 

43d  N.L  Sea  Lieut  G.  WiUiams  to  be 
and  Sen.  Ens.  D.  Bayley  to  be  Ueut,  v.  Bodd 

Lieut  R.  C.  Moore's  appointm.  to  be  qu.L 

interp.,  and  paym.  to  1st  bat  artO.  cancelled,  that 
officer  not  having  done  regimental  duty  for 
lated  period  of  two  years. 

Lieut  W.  H.  Miller  coact  as  qu.  i 
and  paym.  to  1st  bat  of  artillery  untfl  fortfiiei 
orderb 

Dee.  IS.— Assist  surg.  W.  Fasken  to  have  cwdi* 
cal  chargeof  lUlah  of  Salem,  v.  Rlcfamondvram. : 
Assist  SUI&  N.  A.  Woods  to  be  dep.  meAcH  sGons 
keeper  at  Jaulnah,  v.  Davidson  permitted  to  ». 
tum  to  Eufopei  Assist  surg.  MaKweQ  to  ik>  ditfy 
under  garrison  suig.  of  I*oooamaUeek 

Doe,  19r— Capt  T.  T.  Padie.  of  srtiL,  to  be 

assist  adj.  gea  of  artillery,  v..  Bonnet; 

Capt  A.  Crawfonl,  of  artlL,  to  be  • 
of  stores  with  fixoe  in  Dooabb  v.  Paskeu 

Lieut  H.  S.  Foord,  of  artiL,  to  be  dep. 
sary  of  stores  at  Jaulnah,  v*  Chidicdm  permitted 
to  return  to  Eurcqpa 

Artaior^,  Lieut  T.  Ditmas  to  be  qu.  mast.,  te- 
terp.,  andpi^ym.  to  3d  bst,  v.  Foosd. 

l«r  Ewrop.  Regt,  Lieut  F.  H.  Hopper  tobea^l^ 
y.  Dpveton  permitted  to  return  to  Kuropew 

dd  L.L  Sen.  Lieut  P.  L.  Harvey  to  be  cmit« 
and  Sea  Ens.  G.  T.  Pinchaid  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Dal- 
bs  discharged. 

9d^JJeuU.qf  Ibigineers  to  be  IH-Lieuie.  W.  H. 
Atkinson,  T.  T.  Pears,  A.  De  Butts,  sad  K. 
Buckle. 

D0e.22 — Lieut  J.  V.  Hughes,  39th  N.L,  to  be 
fort  adi*  at  Seringapatam,  v.  Macqueen. 

HMst^Qicorfers,  Dse.  18.— Ens.  Jaa.  CamMB  i»< 
moved  from  14th  to  15th  N.L 

Dec.  19. — Remooalg  of  Surgeoiu. — ^W.  Hocsman 
fhim  9th  to  50th  N.L  S.  M.Stephenson  from  I9tt 
N.L  to  1st  L.C.  W.  E.  E.  Conwell  ftoia  1st  L.C. 
to  96th  N.L  C.Desarmeauxfrom50lhto9ihNa. 
J.  Uaslewood  (late  prom.)  posted  to  I4di  N^.I. 

Remoodleqf  AsoUt.  Sufgoon*.  S.  Higginaon  from 
iMh  to  84th  N.L  W.  Mortimer  flKm  ^  t^  4thila 
R.  Sutherland  from  28th  to  19th  da  R.  OUphnt 
from  10th  N.L  to  8d  liat  pioneers.  J.  P.  Grm 
tram  28d  to  3Sd  N.L  D.  Rkhardson  from  SHb  to 
36th  da  J.  Belllh)m43dto4Mda  G.  V.Cmn- 
ming  from  38d  to  8d  da  W.  G.  Ow«n  from  2wi 
to28dda    J.T.  Maulepoatedtolstda 

Lieut  W.  T.  Croft,  recently  transf.  to  krr.  ca- 
tab),  posted  to  Camatic  Europ.  Yet  Bat. 

Lieut  W.  Macqueen,  50th  N.L,  an»ouited  to  M 
bat  pioneen,  v.  MUnes. 

■  Fort  St.  George^  Det.  96^—\9(h  N.L  Sen.  Lieut 
(Brev.  Capt)  J.  T.  Webbe  to  be  capt.  and  Sen. 
Ens.  B.  U.  Atkinson  to  be  Ueut,  v.  Blnay  dis- 
charged. 

Lieut  J.  Briggs,  13th  N.L,  directed  to  Mswme 

h* 


18«7.] 


Asiatic  hU€Uiffence.^Madrd$. 


Stfl 


hi  My. 


hissltuatioBor  dep.  atiltt.  qu.  iiuHt;9 

B«e.  99.-^U  y.r.  Sen.  Eoa.  &  H.  HarriwQ  to 
Mliait.,  ▼.  Dale  dec. 

'  "BwaA-Qumient  Jan.  I,  1897.— Rsfiunxib.  Em. 
B.  O.  TaytoQ  from  SOth  to  8Ui  N.I.  Lieut  W. 
T.  Croft  fnm  CaniBtic  Bimm.  Vet.  Bat.  to  4th 
Nat  Vet  Bat  Gapt  D.  Walka  from  4th  to  9d 
Nat  Vet  Bat 

P^rt  St.  George,  JaH,9.—4ad  N.L  Lieut  W.B. 
Coxe  to  be  a^j..  ▼.  Manning;  Lieut  E.  C.  Man- 
ning to  be  qu.  nuMt,  interp.,  an^  paym.,  v.  Coxe. 

Jim.9.— Lieut  J.  Blacliall,  H.M.'B48thTegt,  to 
be  fort  aiQ.  at  Poonamallee,  and  to  have  chajge  of 
penaionen  at  Tripasore,  v.  Lieut  Campbell  re- 
signed. 


FURLOUGHS. 

T9  Burope^—SmL  S»,  Capt  W.  S.  Hele,  of  ar- 
tlL,  for  health.~^ctS.  MaJ.  C.  A.  Eldertoo,  9th 
N.I — Lieut  J.  IT.  Macbriare,  9th  N.I.,  for  health. 
— 41b  Capt  J.  WOwo,  aocfa  N.t.— la  Lieut  A. 
Hyslop,  of  artiL,  ftnr  health.— Lieut  J.  G.  Deck, 
15th  N.I.,  for  health.— 31.  Capt  T.  Youngson, 
4eth  N.L,  for  health.— Nov.  3.  Capt  O.  Fryer, 
10th  N.L,  for  health.— 7.  Capt  J.  ChlBhohn*  of 
artil.,  for  health  (via  Bombay).— 10.  Capt  C. 
Pouiton,  6th  N.I..  ditto  ditto.— 17.  Lieut  P.  L. 
Harvey,  ad  N.L,  for  health.— 81.  Capt  T.  Rud- 
diman.  Slat  N.I.->^.  Capt  T.  M.  Chridge,  43d 
N.I.— Dec.  13.  Lieut  R.  H.  Richardson,  7tfi  L.C., 
Ibr  health  (via  Bombay)^— Awist  surg.  R.  David- 
eon,  ditto  ditto.— 16.  Lieut.  O.  Bell,  12th  N.I.,  for 
heuth.— 19.  Lieut  F.  B.  Doveton,  Ist  Eurqp. 
RMt,  flor  health.— Lieut  T.  F.  Baber,  44th  N.I., 
Ibr  Aeelth.— SOi  Lieut  J.  Paamoreb  penalan  eatah., 
for  health.— Lieut  T.  Stockwell,  Wth  N.L,  for 
bmlth.— Jan.  9.  Capt  N.  Hunter,  of  artil.,  for 
health.— IS.  Lieut  CoL  J.  Brlggs,  49d  N.L,  for 
haatth.— Lieut  C.  BoUero,  SlthN.L,  for  health. 

7b  BiuMrc— Dec  19.  Capt  P.  Thornton,  SOth 
N.L,  foraixmoothf. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hop«.— Dec.  191  Capt  J.  Bay- 
ley,  asd  N.I.,  for  twdve  months,  for  health  (even- 
tnaOy  to  Europe). 

To  Ste.— Oct  &  Lieut  J.  Macvitie,  9th  N.L, 
for  six  months,  for  health.— la  Capt  W.  C. 
Bmnton,  9d  L.C.,  ditto  ditto.-Jan.  9.  Lieut  A. 
E.  G.  Tumour,  21st  N.L,  for  four  months,  for 
health. 

OmeeffAf.— Nov.  S.  Lieut  H.  Goold,  38th  N.L, 
toEuropew 


LAW. 

supKiifs  COURT,  January  24. 

The  Quarter  Sessions  eommeDoed  this 
day,  wlieo  Sir  Robert  Comyn  delivered  a 
charge  to  the  g^nd  jury,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  new  jury  set  in 
the  following  terms  :— 

*'  It  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  tlie  for- 
mer statute  here  recited,  (m.  the  13  Geo. 
Ill,  C.  63)  limited,  by  the  34th  Section, 
the  selection  of  jurors  to  a  class  of  persons 
whom  it  calls  '  British  subjects,*  a  term 
certainly  not  very  aecurste ;  but  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  intended  to  designate 
those  who  having  been  bom  within  the 
realms  of  Great  Britain  had  come  to  set- 
tle in  India,  and  their  legitimate  issue; 
such,  at  least,  has  been  the  practical  inter- 
pretation in  restricting  the  penonal  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Courts  in  India. 
But  it  must  not  b,  inferred  from  this  that 
no  other  persons  are  the  subjects  of  GreaA 
Britain ;  for  whilst  under  the  several  suo- 
oesdve  statutea  ftom  time  to  time  passed 
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for  that  purpose,  tlie  Company  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, Che  sovereignty  and  uUimate  domi- 
nion has  all  along  remained  vested  in  the 
crown;  and  consequently  all  persons,  of 
what  colour  or  description  soever,  bom 
within  such  territory,  are  the  King's  sub- 
jects, just  as  much  as  if  they  were  natives 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  By  the 
present  Act,  then,  all  distinctions  as  to 
parentage  are  abolished,  and  all  the  King's 
subjects,  native  as  well  as  European,  resi- 
dent within  the  presidencies,  may  be  quali- 
fied ;  and  those  persons  are  alone  excluded 
who,  having  been  born  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Company^s  territory,  owe  allegiance 
to  some  foreign  prince  or  state*  It  is, 
however,  made  an  indispensable  requinte 
for  serving  on  the  grand  jury,  that  the 
party  should  profess  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  in  like  manner  Christians  only  are 
competent  to  sit  upon  thepeiU  jury  for  the 
trial  of  Christian  offenders. 

**  These  arc  the  restrictions  by  which  the 
statute  has  circumscribed  its  own  operatioii. 
But  it  has  further  vested  a  power  in  the 
judges  of  the  several  courts  to  make  such 
mies  for  the  qualification  and  service  of 
jurors  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  but  whidi 
shall  conform  to  the  main  object  of  the 
Act,  and  be  moreover  subject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  crown.  For  this  court,  I 
can  only  say,  that  we  shall,  without  delay, 
prepare  these  mies.  What  they  may  be,  la 
at  present  impossible  to  define :  one,  bow* 
ever,  I  trust  and  believe,  vrill  not  be  omit- 
ted ;  I  mean  a  rale  by  which  no  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  act  as  a  juryman  who  U 
not  sufliciently  acquainted  with  the  Enslidi 
language  fully  to  understand  the  juqge'a 
charge.  The  experience  of  all  ages  sbevm 
us,  £at  there  is  always  a  strong  connexion 
between  the  manners  and  the  languages  of 
nations ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  question 
the  capacity  of  the  Oriental  tongues  to  give 
an  adequate  representation  of  our  Western 
institutions.  But  when  I  call  to  mind 
tha  extreme  nicety  and  subtlety  of  the 
English  law;  the  very  fine  and  minule 
shaSas  by  which  the  guilt  of  an  offence 
may  be  bdjghtened  or  extenuated ;  above 
all,  when  I  remember  that  we  have  bean 
compelled  to  invent,  and  engraft  on  our 
own  copious  language,  tenns  of  art  for 
the  expression  of  our  technical  distinctioni^ 
I  must  confess,  that  I,  for  one,  should 
feel  the  greatest  pain  and  repugnance  ait 
being  compelled  to  commit  any  observa-- 
tion  of  mine,  in  a  criminal  charge,  to  tiie 
hasardous  experiment  of  translalion. 

**  The  abolition,  then,  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  descent  and  parentage^  as  amongst 
the  King's  subjects,  is  the  main  alteralion 
introduced  by  this  new  statute ;  in  passing 
which,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intentioD 
of  the  legislature  to  bring  the  natives  of 
4iur  territories  in  India  more  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  their  fellow  subjects,  by  re- 
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(>osing  in  them  a  duty  of  gmt  tnnt  and 
confidt.'oce.  As  to  its  necessity  in  this  pre* 
sidency,  it  is  but  due  to  those  gentlemen 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
discharging  the  office  of  jurors,  to  say 
(and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  court),  that  we 
have  hitherto  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  discretion  and  discrimination 
with  which  we  have  been  assisted  in  the 
exercise  of  our  criminal  jurisdiction.*' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE   JUROKS. 

A  meeting  of  the  principal  Hindoo  in- 
habitants, and  heads  of  tlie  different  castes 
at  Madras,  was  convened  by  the  ShcrilT, 
agreeably  to  requisition,  on  the  25th  No- 
vember, in  Black  Town,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  ai't  for  regulating  the  ap- 
pointment of  juries  in  India.  On  the  day 
i)amcd  upwards  of  1,000  of  the  most  res- 
pectable Hindoo  inhabitants  assembled. 
The  SJieriff  (Mr.  E.  Gordon)  opened  the 
meeting;  aficr  wliich  the  assembly  re- 
quested Vennclacunty  Soub  Ilow,  Bramin, 
to  preside,  who  accoidingly  took  the  chair, 
and  interpreted  the  act  of  Parliament  in 
tlie  Tamul  and  Telugoo  languages,  and 
iKsquested  the  Obsembly  to  state  tlicir  indivi- 
dual opinion  respecting  it. 

-  Chinnatomby  Moodoliar  then  stated  or 
read  his  opinion  to  the  following  effect  :  — 

"  The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  collect 
the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos  of  thb  town, 
on  the  subject  of  a  law  lately  passed  in 
England,  whereby  we  are  declared  eligible 
to  act  as  jurors  like  Englishmen,  provided 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  sliould 
think  fit,  in  cases  of  a  criminal  nature, 
when  persons  of  our  own  jreligion  are  to  be 
tried.  Since  this  law  became  known  at 
Madras,  it  has  been  tlie  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  consideration,  and  some 
iiluropean  gentlemen  have  kindly  explained 
to  several  among  us,  that  the  privilege  which 
has  thus  been  conferred  on  us,  is  very  valu- 
able and  ought  to  be  received  with  grati- 
tude; and  some  of  the  native  inhabitants, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  European  customs,  have  at  times 
spoken  of  this  measure  as  one  that  is  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  Hindoo  community. 

Others  have  considered  that,  in  our  pre- 
cent  condition,  we  arc  not  sufficiently 
educated,  or  advanced  in  knowledge,  to 
tinderstaud  the  nature  of  the  duty,  which, 
as  jurors,  we  shall  have  to  perform ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  nine-tenths  of 
our  number  aie  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Englisli  language,  and  have  never  been  in 
the  Supreme  Court  during  a  criminal 
trial;  scarcely  any  of  us  are  in  the  least 
acquainted  widi  the  rules  of  English  law  ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  individual 
who  can  understand  the  distuactions  tlmt 


are  said  to  exist  in  respect  to  offences 

against  the  law  of  England,  of  which,  if 
we  act  as  jurors,  we  shall  be  required  to 
convict  or  acquit  our  countrymen.  At  a 
criminal  trial  we  may  understand  the  evi- 
dence given  by  witnesses  in  our  own 
languages,  and  we  may  happen  to  know 
the  character  and  condition  in  life  of  these 
witnesses,  whereby  we  may  form  a  correct 
judgment  whether  tliey  are  speaking  tnily 
or  otherwise ;  but  without  a  proper  under- 
standing of  tiie  nature  o(  the  oflfence,  and 
the  law  tliat  may  apply  to  it,  it  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  pronounce  a  verdict,  however 
we  may  understand  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Should  the  trial  be  for  an  oflfence  which 
may  subject  the  prisoner  to  the  penalty  of 
death,  there  are  very  few  among  us  who 
would  consider  themselves  fit  to  form  an 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  so  much  impmlance. 
To  the  meml>ers  of  the  Braminical  Caste 
other  considerations  will  sugge&t  them- 
selves, to  which  no  alIu:Mons  may  be  made. 
Many  of  us  have  heard,  thai  at  criminal 
trials  the  assistance  of  counsel  has  been 
useful  in  explaining  the  facts  of  the  case^ 
in  prosecuting  with  effect  the  guilty,  and 
in  defending  the  innocenL  Now,  should 
we  act  as  jurors,  we  shall  lose  whatever  be- 
nefit can  arise  from  the  aid  of  counsel,  either 
to  the  prosecution  or  the  defence,  for  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  understand  what  may 
be  addressed  to  us;  and  the  same  efifect 
can  never  be  produced  by  an  interpreter, 
hoxvcver  skilful  and  able  he  may  be.  This 
observation  will  apply  in  a  much  stronger 
degree  to  the  charge  of  the  judge,  which 
must  be  interpreted  and  particularly  ex- 
plained, to  enal>Ie  the  most  intelligent 
amongst  us  to  understand  the  law  of  the 
case,  or  the  reasoning  of  tlie  judge  on  the 
evidence,  and  the  application  of  it. 

"  Yet  all  these  difficulties  ought  to  be 
overcome  before  any  honest  man  can  veo- 
ture  to  pronounce  a  verdict  which  may 
deprive  a  fellow-creature  of  his  IHe,  or 
occasion  some  other  punishment.  If  we 
are  to  act  as  jurors  at  the  Court- Houaey  vre 
we  must  also  perform  the  duty  of  attend- 
ing the  inquests  of  tlie  coroner ;  and  kt 
any  one  present  reflect  on  the  atuatkm  in 
which  he  will  be  placed,  if  liable  to  be 
summoned  and  to  be  kept  for  hours  near  to 
a  dead  body,  and  that  body  deposited  in  a 
place  which  Bramins  and  respectable  Hin- 
doos  ought  not  to  approach. 

<'  On  the  present  occasion,  I  do  not 
wisli  to  advert  particularly  to  the  differ- 
ences and  distinctions  which  exiit  between 
our  castes ;  but  in  the  trial  of  offences 
which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  quar« 
rels  of  castes,  involving  the  commoii  fed- 
ing  of  great  numbers  of  men,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  find  wi  impartial  jury  to 
determine  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
party  charged,  llie  consequences  of  aa 
acquittal  or  a  conviction  ate  likely  to  be 
much  more  prejudicial  to  the  conflicting 
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pArties,  than  if  the  ]Mnty  oflf^tnding  should 
be  tried  as  heretofore. 

'*  It  is  said  that  a  similar  measure  has 
lieen  tried  at  Ceylon,  and  tiiat  its  efiecto 
have  been  very  beneficial.  On  this  sub- 
ject there  are  different  opinions;  but  tbe 
people  of  Ceylon,  who  serve  as  jurors, 
difler  essentially  from  ourselves,  and  per- 
haps are  belter  fitted  for  the  benefit  which 
it  is  said  has  been  conferred  on  them. 
There  the  judges  perform  circuits  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  government;  and 
unless  they  were  enabled  to  find  men  to 
perform  the  duty  of  jurors,  it  would  be 
necessary  eitlicr  to  take  Europeans  with 
the  judges,  or  to  abandon  that  mode  of 
trial.  At  Madras  the  judges  constantly 
administer  justice  in  one  court, 

"  A  time  may  arrive  hereafter,  when 
the  Hindoo  population  of  this  place  may 
overcome  the  difllculiies  which  have  been 
noticed;  but  it  is  for  those  among.'it  us  who 
are  most  competent  to  the  task,  to  consider 
and  declare,  whether  in  our  present  con. 
diUon  we  are  fitted  for  the  duty  we  may  be 
required  to  perform ;  and  if  not,  whether 
we  ought  not  to  represent  submissively, 
but  earnestly,  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  we  arc  at  present  desirous  of 
being  excluded  from  ihe  privilege  extended 
by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  na 
tives  of  this  presidency. 

"  There  arc  many  point*  of  a  minor 
nature,  which  must  occur  to  any  one  who 
may  have  witnessed  or  heard  of  the  crimi- 
nal proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  which  illustrate  the  inconvenience  that 
would  result  from  our  attending  as  jurors. 
Whatever  may  be  the  day,  or  however  in- 
dispensible  we  may  think  it  to  perform 
|»articular  ceremonies,  either  for  family 
purposes  or  in  the  celebration  of  festivals, 
we  must  attend  punctually  or  be  subject  to 
fines.  We  cannot,  during  a  trial,  take 
any  refreshment:  that  by  our  customs  is 
not  permitted.  We  must  continue  toge- 
ther until  our  opinion  is  found  ;  and  it  is 
po^ble,  that  with  every  regard  to  our 
religion  and  our  prejudices,  men  may  be 
brought  together  who  have  never  before 
■at  on  the  same  form  or  carpet,  and  whose 
sitting  together  would  constitute  a  mental 
degradation  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and 
perhaps  the  feeling  might  be  mutual. 
Hius  circumstanced,  any  unanimity  of 
opinion  would  be  difficult  of  attainment. 

"  Although  in  certain  cases  about  .SO 
years  ago,  half  the  jury  were  Hindoos,  the 
other  half  were  Europeans,  and  the  court 
of  that  time  was  not  conducted  by  any 
regular  forms  or  proceedings ;  tlie  judges 
were  not  lawyers,  and  the  course  was  bet. 
ter  within  the  comprehension  of  the  na- 
tives, who  were  usually  selected  to  fill  the 
office.  What  then  happened  to  terminate 
tlie  summoning  of  natives  to  serve  on  the 
jury,  is  within  the  recollection  of  a  few 
only.     It  is  for  our  present  consideration 


whether  we  are  yet  competent  to  under- 
stand and  to  perform  the  duty. 

"  Should  this  assembly  be  of  opinion 
tliat  the  period  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
we  can  venture  to  exercise  tlie  privilege 
which  the  British  parliament  seems  to  liave 
offered  us,  let  us  form  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  respectful  and  becoming  represen- 
tation to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  whom  the  'framing  of  the  rule  is  dele- 
gated,  expressing  our  thanks  for  the  Iienefit 
intended  to  be  conferred,  and  explaining 
our  reasons  for  wishing  to  decline  it.  It 
may  also  be  proper  to  convey  a  similar  re- 
presentation to  the  government  by  which 
we  are  protected." 

The  sentiments  stated  by  Chinnatomby 
Moodeliar,  and  his  proposal,  were  declared 
by  the  chairman  to  be  in  conformity  with 
his  own ;  and  for  himself,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Bramin  caste,  he  recommended  that 
they  should  be  adopted  by  the  meeting. 
Poompavey  Anasawmy  Moodeliar  sup- 
ported the  proposal,  for  himself  and  on 
behalf  of  the  other  Nattawars,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  persons,  in  number 
about  20,  who  desired  to  be  furnished 
with  an  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  Mayor's  Court,  exhibiting  the  names 
of  the  Hindoo  inliabitants  who  formerly 
acted  as  jurors  in  that  court,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  giving  their  opinion  within  a 
month.  This  latter  suggestion  was  se* 
conded  by  Connore  Mootiah  Moodeliar. 

The  opinion  and  proposal  of  Chlnna. 
tomby  Moodeliar,  seconded  or  recom- 
mended by  the  chairman,  was  also  sup- 
ported by  Namasevoy  Chettyar,  for  himself 
and  on  behalf  of  the  caste,  and  by  Collah 
Ragavali  Chettyar,  for  himself  and  on 
behHlf  of  his  casie. 

Vencatasawmy  Chctty,  on  behalf  of  the 
Dassayees,  asked  the  chairman's  permission 
to  retire  into  a  room  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion.  Tliis  was  seconded 
by  Mootoosawmy  Naick,  but  objected  to 
by  Poompavey  Anasawmy  Moodeliar,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  take  up  time  un- 
necessarily, which  objection  was  supported 
by  Nineappah  Moodeliar. 

The  sheriff*  suggested  that  those  people 
who  wished  to  retire  into  a  room  should 
stand  up,  as  also  those  who  made  the  ob- 
jection to  it,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
majority  and  minority.  Eight  members 
of  the  Dassayees  then  stood  up,  as  wishing 
to  retire,  but  twenty  having  objected  to  it, 
the  original  proposal  was  negatived. 

It  was  then  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
members  of  all  the  castes,  that  respect- 
able persons  of  each  caste  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  form  a  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
best  mode  of  framing  and  preparing  a 
respectful  memorial  to  the  Honourable  tlie 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  another 
to  the  Honorable  tbe  Governor  in  Council* 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Hindoo  in- 
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hftbitMiti  of  MadrM  for  the  beiMfit  iB<>> 

tended  to  bo  conferred   by  tbe  Act  of 

'  FvUBBnat,  and  eipUining  the  raaions  for 

wiihing  to  decline  it.*  Afodrw  Gov.  Gax. 

From  lereral  communicetions  which 
have  appeered  respecting  this  meeting, 
there  seems  some  ground  for  apprehending 
that  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  migo- 
ifty  of  the  natif  es  of  Madras  were  not  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  wealthy  and  inBuential  natives  are  ap. 
preiiensiTe  that  the  duty  of  jnrors  would 
interfere  with  their  indolent  enjoy ments, 
and  would  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  con- 
sequence to  them,  by  reason  of  inferior  na- 
tives acquiring  this  privilege  in  common 
with  themielves.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
aaveial  of  the  natives  who  attended  the 
meeting  suppressed  their  sentiments,  which 
were  repugnant  to  thos^  eipressed,  be- 
cause they  supposed  tbe  course  of  proceed- 
ing  had  lieen  adopted  at  the  suggertion  of 
mrme  penon  m  auikorify.  From  a  letter 
on  thia  subject  in  the  Madrat  Courier, 
which  purports  to  be  written  by  a  Hindoo, 
we  extract  the  following  passage : 

'*  1  attended  the  meeting  held  on  the 
S5tb  ult,  but  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  tbe 
meeting  was  not  solicited  by  the  principals 
and  heads  of  the  Hindoo  Castes ;  neither 
by  any  Hindoo  respectable  nor  expe- 
rienced ;  but  by  fourteen  who  are  pretty 
respectable  Hindoos  of  Madras,  who  (bus 
toJk  upon  them  to  act  for  the  whole  native 
community.  The  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
faig  are  already  before  the  public ;  but  so 
hr  from  containing  tbe  sentiments  of  the 
generality  of  the  respectable  natives,  they 
contain  tbe  very  reverse.  I  am  connected 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  respectable  na. 
tives  at  the  Presidency,  and  I  beg  to  as- 
sure you  that  they  are  greatly  distrrased  at 
what  has  taken  place,  and  much  lament  it, 
as  the  account  of  the  meeting  must  tend  to 
lower  their  character  very  much  in  tbe 
ms  of  all  liberal  or  enlightened  persons. 
Their  refusing  the  gracious  boon  held  out 
to  them  by  their  rulers,  of  serving  as  jury- 
men, was  never  their  wish  nor  desire ;  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  high  honour  and  a 
great  privilege;  and  their  sincere  wish  is 
that  the  prooaedings  of  the  meeting  of  the 
S5th  ult.  may  be  rescinded,  and  this  foul 
stain  obliterated  from  their  characters  ;  and 
that  tbe  views  of  our  rulers  at  home  may 
meet  with  that  gratitude  tliey  deserve,  we 
shall  "  all  be  proud'*  to  be  admitted  to  so 
honourable  a  distinction. 

'*  The  person  who  took  the  lead  at  the 
meeting  had  no  authority  for  the  steps  he 
adopted ;  but  by  bis  much  fair  ^yieecA,  mis- 
guided the  worthy  Sheriff'  into  his  ways, 
and,  by  his  intriguep,  put  all  the  other 
Hindoos  into  confusion.  It  is  very 
painful  to  us  to  find  one  of  our  number, 
who  has  risen  to  some  eminence,  makin|^ 


of  bis  kaowladgo  to 
injure  his  countrymaB.  I  again  bc^  to 
state,  at  least  more  than  aeveo-eigktfia  of 
the  respectable  natives  of  Madraa  are.  de- 
sirous of  having  the  honour  of  setring  ae 
jurymen,  and  are  most  grateful  to  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  who  have  in  Parlia- 
ment taken  notice  of  them — they  feel 
sadly  grieved  at  what  has  taken  plan^,  but 
hope  it  may  yet  be  obliterated. 

'*  I  would  just  say,  that  were  Govern* 
ment  to  issue  a  notice  thiu  there  waa  le. 
quired  a  body  of  natives  to  serve  as  Betty 
Jurymen,  to  whom  a  kandtome  menlkfy  ja« 
lory  would  be  given^  on  their  being  foiind 
fit  for  that  duty,  I  conceive  some  ihm- 
drvcb  would  come  forward  fully  qualified 
for  it,  conversant  not  only  with  the  Eng-. 
lisb  language,  but  with  Tamul,  Teloogeo^ 
Mahratta,  die,  all  desirona  of  serving 
on  this  duty ;  and,  likewise,  amongsi  the 
foremost  would  be  found  the  fi»urteen  per- 
sons who  signed  the  requisition  for  the 
meeting." 


*t 


ZAETHQUAKK. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  a 
correspondent,  dated  Vizagapatam,  7tfa  Ja- 
nuary 182?.— <*  A  shock  of  an  earthquake 
occarred  at  this  station  yesterday  aftcraoon, 
at  about  half-past  five  o'clock.  It  was 
apparently  from  seaward,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion from  east  towards  the  hills  westward, 
the  immediate  boundary  of  this  narrow 
neck  of  land,  which  is  nearly  peninsular. 
The  shock  was  of  but  a  few  seconds  dura- 
tion ;  but  the  undulation  of  the  eardi  was 
very  perceptible,  particularly  in  the  boovs 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Waltair^  and  in 
those  nearest  the  sea.  The  noise  was  si. 
milar  to  what  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
passing  of  a  wageon  over  a  rough  stone 
pavement.  Hie  doors  of  tlie  houses  shook, 
and  all  the  Venetians  rattled  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Some  persons  state  that 
tliey  felt  tbe  tremblemerU  de  terre  so  sen- 
sibly, that  it  occasioned  a  slight  sensation 
of  sickness  at  the  stomach.*^lfa<f.  Gae, 
Gaz,Jan»  18. 

TEPXaT   SCBOOLS. 

The  annual  public  cxamtnatioo  of  tbe 
English  and  Tamil  schools  at  the  Vepcrj 
Mission  of  the  Venerable  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  In- 
corporated  Society  for  the  Fropagatioii  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Farts,  was  h^d  in 
the  New  Mission  Church  at  Vepeij,  on 
Saturday  last,  in  presence  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Presidency.  Amongst  the  visi- 
tors were  the  the  boo.  Sir  Balph  Palmer, 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  G.  W.  Ricketts,  Sir 
Kalph  Rice,  and  tbe  clergy  and  other 
members  of  the  society's  comnnttcca.  Hie 
number  of  children  banging  to  these 
schools  is  860,  and  their  neat  appearance  md 

attentive 
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yrat  conducted  br  the  R<t.  Dr.  RaU]«r,  (I.  I 
Huior  Hinioany  it  Vcperjr ;  Ibit  in  Eog-  "■  ' 
liOi  by  the  Rer.  W.  Rof,  wdor  CbspUn         w.  j 

■t  tbe  Fmidencj,  and    Secrrtuy  to   Dm  >^- ' 

Madru  District  Commiiiee  or  the  Incor-  dud 
poratcd  Society.      Thne  icbools  are  con-         18.  i 

ducted  upon  the  adminble  ijstBin  adapted  "g^ 

in   England  b;  tlia  National   Society  for  toawi 

(Chools;  and  on  thU  occnion  we  had  an  u^' 

opportunity  of  obserring  the  large  mea-         '/^ 

ture  of  Burceu    wilh   wbich  it  bas  bi-en  Eaq.,  «auB. 

puraued,  in  the  betie.olent  Mabliahment  j^^',^'^^-  "*"»  of  CfK.  Hi*i  Ro- 

■tVepery.     The  ebiJdren  gave  apecimens         S.  At  Aim,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  B.  WUUhb, 

of  theirattainmenta  in  readingandcypher-  MUglilCmi.,  oT aiiaiirtltr.         .   .      ^ 

ing.  «.d  dbplayed  a  very  pleaaing  degree  srt.id.^"'^  th.  .1(8  rf  ih.  Rer.  a 

of  intelUgenee  and  proHdeney.  1^  mult        o.  At  Ki 

wai   not   leu   creditable   to    those  under  ^S^o^ 

whoae  charge  tbeie  young   perwns   bar*         lo.  At  Bivatm,  Mn.  J. F. Pcnlia,  of  aHo. 

been  placed,   than  gratifying  to  all  who  -^^''''i^'S^Si-''" "''''' "*"''*''*"' 

wttucHed    tbia     iolensting   teene.—lbid,         —  jffthe  PtmSSt  amomomt,  the  lady  of 

Dec.  SS.  Ca(>t.Dodi,culaanwntnl].,  ofann. 

^ —  At  CaUd4(Bpatun.  the  lady  of  P-  ii-  Dakat, 

SHIPPING.  iHi.' The  wife  of  Hr.JatmL^'uctkltict.  of  a 

^rHsolf .  n.  At  Cmuunon,  the  ladj  of  Capt.  Locke,  at- 

~  '  •'-■"■-  ■     "•       ™-  i.  MUllerr,  ofa'ioil.  * 

Ai  IN»dkli«TT,  the  lad*  of  Crat.  J.  Mit- 
I,  nth  ngu  N.i.,  of  ■  HD. 
\t  Taajon,  the  lady  of  Ca^  Fyh,  of  a 

-The  lady  of  □.  J.  Hadow,  E«l.,  d>Q  Mr* 


t.fnPBaogaBd         *  In  Fort  SLGaorgi,  IheWjof  Llwt.  ffCai. 

GlBgBpo«.-17.    Allv.    Hunt,    (or  Cllcutta^SB.      »"■  ??STSS.    ■i.'I'SS^  Jii"?  n.v_    M 
irr'V'^^^^  -^.^\  Cdcutti.  ud      VA?&taLiS!S*Ihri«lyof  Dr.INKa.37th 


la  My  of  tiw  li 

binding  the  h 
of  ■  cunigbter. 
t  Arcoc,  the  lad 


irMtuai»]uij.  JidnMn^iw  Li^m.         >>■  TiMiadf  of  Ueut-Ocn.  SlrGaarn' 
:   Jf;^.  aSldlJi'te  C^*Sd  iS:      ^  Th,  ta^_of  til*  Ute  Civt.  0»m«e, 


^S^  S^fe-^aScdSu^      ^^«igtt;el«lyofLl«.I.Cel.C.H«. 

—  Bn.  R.  truick,  of  a  ho. 

"  "         -      Udy  of  Unit.  CoLG.  H. 


■dy  of  U 
hh.l.,  of 

Oct.  n.  At  Chanda,  nar  Nanan,  the  lady  ot  N».  u.  At  Su  Thonun't  Mmuit,  Mr.  I*.  Di 

Atelitnira.  A.  Hontaomerr,   Bombay    Uedkal  ofibehunelirindF.  toMla  H.  Muai. 

BuabHthmal,  ofadan(ht«.  -At  St.  0«ge-i  Chuidi.  Mr.  H.  HarnQto 

Ww.i.  At  Tnoouliu,  iha  lady  of  Llant.  W.  thennunliurlMldepanmenl.ui  Hln  »:.  Jncl 

P.  BurtoD,  ajlh  H.U  of  ■  daughter.  ^     ,     ^  D^.*.  CipL  E.  B.  Dick™,  3«th  N.I.,  lo 


—  At  Bayapootatn,  Mrt  T.  Jooca,  of  a  daogh- 


■IdatKnof  UH%teF,  C.  R^''e«|.,  cbMof 
Sadrai,  to  HuUia,  Kctiiid  diiuhlei  of  tlia  late 

13.  Al  St.  GMgo'i  Church,  MrTT.  O.  P.  Cm- 
ita,  HO  of  Lieut.  ConilU,  royal  naTy,  to  HIa  M. 


tthN.L,  i^adauchter. 
7.  At  TrichinorST,  the  wlfo  of  Mr.  J.  Blgwood, 

of  a  daughter.  

»  Tb>l*d«of  C.  H.  Clay,  Eeq^  of  adangtaiar.  as.    At  St  Georg^i  Chorch,  Salome,   MMBd 

la  Tha  lady  of  Capt.  D.  Mowgimerie.  Aputy  dauahter  (tf  the  late  R«.  C.  Poh^  to  Ueul.  E. 

MmTDrakiiial,  of  adauihter.  WUIli,  of  IheMthN.I. 

—  AtCuBaoare.  the  ti4  of  Lleat.  CoL  Camp-  sft  At  Tiioquabar,  Lleat-Tbaae.  of  t^  royy 
Ml,  U.H.'i  ««ih  rail.,  ofatoo.  Dankh wrvka,  to  UlHSnahl^  WoAtdww. 

—  At  OuQoD,  the  lady  of  W.  Hukhim,  Eeq.,  w.  Mr.  W.  Scalb  to  Mm  A.  Coi. 

•f  adauchiat.  Jan.*.   Al  Baaolm.  H.  D.CoiAbDni,  Ek|.. 

"l^t^  Prari^cy  Cuttament.  the  lady  of  coltoetoc  and  m^ktrate  ef  SaUn,  to  Mki  laa- 

1&  At  Bciliry.  th>  lady  of  A.  Cheap*.   Km-,  ft  Mr.  J.  Stephnn  to  Hhi  A.  E.  Walten. 

civil  HTYln,  of  ■dangMer.  tt.  At  St,  IMnft'i  ;Church,  Ca|it.  Coyle,  MHi 
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N.Im  to  Jam,  drnghtaroT  Win.  ThonMO,  Bmh 
lf.a,  Wesfod,  IraliBd. 

DEATHS. 

Oct.  14.  At  Nundy  CtDtomnent,  Amhen' ,  Lieut. 
John  Woodgnte.  3eth  N.I.,  executive  enf^faieer  to 
oorpe  tervlne  In  Martabm  dbcrict.  andasfttitant  fai 
quartcr-mMW-^eneral's  dcpertment. 

No»^  Utyx  R.  E.  UUbourne,  of  the  corpe  of 
cngiDcen. 

—  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hazrey*  of  the 
quarter  master  aenerarg  department 

A.  At  QuUon,  the  ladv  of  Lieut.  CoL  Wood- 
house,  comnunkUng  SOth  N.I.  

7.  At  Secundenhad.  Asilst.  suig.  R.  Lindsell, 

8.  At  Royapooram,  Mrs.  C.  Meppen,  aged  3S. 
la  Lieut.  H.  P.  Clay,  33d -N.L,  son  of  the  late 

General  Clay,  H.M.'s  iervlce,  aged  22.       ^,  ^,  , 
~  At  Mergul,  Lieut.  S.  B.  Goodrich,  1st  M.N.I. 
IS.  At  Bangalore,  the  Baroness  De  Kutileben, 

Med  48. 
Id.  At  Sccunderabad,  Caroline,  wife  of  Hr.W. 

Sa  At  V^lbOahbad,  Ciqpt.  G.  H.  Budd,  43d  VQgt. 

aged  44. 

—  At  Keitah,  Mil.  Harding,  wife  of  Mr.  G. 
HaidtaM,  riding-master  3d  Lt.  Cav.,  aged  37* 

24.  Ueut.  Imd  Adj.  G.  A.  Brodie,  3d  LL  Cay. 
97.  At  Abnorah,  Susan,  wife  of  MaJ.  M.  Tho- 
mas, Mth  N.I.  ^        ,    ^ 

30^  Wilhehntaia  Sophia,  wife  of  A.  J.  Drum- 
mond,  Esq.,  civil  icrvice. 

>.  At  Mysore,  T.  Vadaiuurrain  Moodillar,  son 
and  heir  of  T.  Ramasawmy  Moodillar,  after  a 
diort  illw— - 

—  At  Royapooram,  Mr.  F.  B.  Oarty,  aged  51. 
Dee,  7.  At  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  Capt.  D.  Mac- 
queen,  2d  Lt.  Cav.,  aged  38. 

^   At  Secunderabad,  assist  surg.  R.  Lindsell, 

19th  N.L  ,  .,,,,, 

14.  In  camp  at  Ctaigole,  Lieut  H.  H.  Lewis, 
H.M.'s  SOth  r^t       ^       .    ^_ 

—  Mr.  John  Sample,  aged  73. 
20i  Mr.  John  Prins,  aged  35. 

91.  At  Palamcoitah,  PoUengee  Jevangee,  parMC. 
lnh!sS)thyear. 

25.  At  Ropapettah;  Lasaio  Laurence,  son  of 
Mr.  F.  D'MoDte,  »ged  14  Tears.       ,  „     ^. 

29.  At  Cuddalore,  Daniel,  ton  of  Mr.  Manuel 

DeVaz. 

.-  Mr.  A.  Regplay,  hamess^maker. 

3L  Mr.  Wm.  Lambert  ^„^    ,^,     , 

Jan,  1.  At  Vepery,  Ann,  ddest  child  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  WUliaroaoo,  aged  three  years. 

91.  Mrs.  A.  McDonald,  keeper  of  the  King's 
Aims  Tavern,  in  her  48th  year. 
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MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Qutle,  Nov,  30,  1896.— Cant  R.  Mel- 
drum  to  be  paym.  to  Guicowar  Subsid.  Force,  v. 
Dunstervllle  prom,  to  a  minority. 

Capt  J.  Rankfai  to  be  dep.  paym.  to  Poona  div. 
of  army,  v.  Mddrum. 

X)ee.  4.— Necc  Cf>rp$  of  Sapper*  and  Minert. 
Lieut  S.  Slight  to  command ;  Lieut  A,  C,  Peat 
to  be  adjutant 

Dm:,  7— liWk  ffJ.  Ens.  J.  Montepmenr  to  be 
Ueut,  V.  Chenhyre  dec. ;  date  99d  Nov.  1896. 

Dec.  8.— Capt  D.  Forbes,  9d  or  Gr.  N.I.,  to 
command  detachment  at  Rajpeepla. 

lift  N.I.  Lieut  N.  Campbell  to  be  capt,  and 
Ens.  H.  C.  Cole  to-be  lieut,  in  sue.  to  BUckall 
dec.  r  date  27th  Nov.  1020. 

Capt  P.  D.  Ottey,  11th  N.L,  to  be  a  brigade 
m«J.  to  forces,  v.  Rankin. 

Capt  W.  Spratt,  4th  N.L,  to  command  2d  ex- 
N.L,  V.  Ottey. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Kmrope^-Dec.  7*  Capt.  T.  Marshall,  25th 
N.I.,   for  h«Uth.— 8.  M^j.  W.  G.  White,  horse 


artO.,  on  pcivata  aflUis.— Capt.  P.  W. 
95lh  N.I.,  ditto.— SupertatCDO.  Surg.  G. 
ditto.— Capt  J.  B.  Sealy,  9Sth  N.I.,  Cor  h 
Lieut  T.  T.  B^ier,  44ih  Madna  N.l^  far 

7V»  Aaa.— Dec  7.  Ueut  W.  WRMigbtai,  ad»S^ 
for  six  months,  for  health. 

Tb  Cape  of  Good  Hose.— Dec.  9l  Mai.  W.  Mesly, 
Inv.  Bat.,  Rir  liealch  (ercntuallj  to  Europe^ 

LAW. 
surKVUE  COURT,  October  14. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  sessions  As 

day,  Mr.  Just  Chambers,  in  the  riMcnce  of 

Mr.  Just.  Rice  (whose  province  it  wooy 

otherwise  have  lieen),  delivered  a  chai^ 

wherein  he  referred  to  certain  matters  vhiidk 

engaged  the  attention  of  tlie  court,  and  wjiick 

our  readers  will  easily  call  to  roiod,  from  the 

repeated  allusions  which   Itave  been  nude 

to  them   in  this  journal.*      The  Icaracd 

judge  commenced    with   obserring,   tJiai 

he  was  not  sorry  that  the  absence  of  iir. 

Justice  Rice  bad  imposed  upon  him  tha 

duty,  as  he  was  anxious  to  deliTer  his  sca- 

timeuts  on  points  which  the   oecoireaccs 

of  tlie  last  seadons  rendered  it  importnt 

for  him  to  discuss ;  that,  as  bis  reAectisai 

extended  to  some  length,  he  had  emboM 

them  in  a  written  note,  which  he  voaU 

read  to  the  grand  jury.f     The  nole  occa. 

pied  in  the  reading,  probably  an  faoarnd 

a  half:  it  gave  an  interesting  accoontef 

the  origin  and  history  of  the  jury4n«iM- 

tion,    the  functions  of    jurors,    and  ebi 

mode  in  which  they  discharged  theoi;  it 

treated  of  the  private  or  personal  kao*" 

ledge  of  jurors  on  matters  brought  before 

them,  and  the  weight   which   shonU  be 

given  to  it  in  producing  the  venfid ;  of 

the  field  occupied  respectively  by  the  conn 

and  the  jury,  and  the  extent  to  wfaicb  ihe 

latter  should  l>e  ruled  by  the  opinion  of  ibe 

former;    a  certain    space   of  dcbatnUe 

ground  it  stated  to  exist,  bat  tbe  charge 

did  not  attempt  strictly  to  define  iu  liasis. 

Arbitrary  judges  and  licentious  juries  fasd 

both,  it  suted,  been  k  oovra ;  for  the  cxcesse 

of  the  former,  the  jury,  by  not  foUowii^ 

the  direction  of  the  bendi»  had  an  eftctssl 

remedy.     The  charge  concluded  with  a 

just    eulogy  on   the  jury-institntioo,   as 

being  the  best  practical  iostitutioo  that  wb 

ever  invented. 

Tbe  grand  jury  subaequently  requeued 
to  be  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  charge; 
tbe  learned  judge  declined  accedii^  ts 
this  request,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  sanctioa 
the  precedent;  the  chai^ge,  however,  was 
he  said,  in  the  press,  and  he  would  tak« 
care  that  every  individual  juryman,  vfaa 
wished  it,  should  receive  a  copy. 

At  the  dose  of  the  ieaaion,  the  gruMi 
jury  made  its  presentoMut,  wherein  ocnn 
tbe  following  passage : — 

*<  On  the  subject  of  the  charge  detiveni 

•  See  pp.  «»•  aad  49L 
1  This  Jury  consisted  (with  a  single  e&ccpticai 
of  diflbreut  persons  from  those  who  oocnposM  Ac 
gnuid  jury  in  July.    . 
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by  Mr.  Justice  Chamben,  the  grand  jury, 
from  hearing  it  only  once,  and  moat  of 
them  entertaining  an  impressioD,  that  they 
could  afterwards  have  the  means  of  con- 
suiting  it  more  particularly,  feel  them- 
selves  unable  to  make  any  detailed  observa- 
tions, but  they  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
the  impression  on  their  minds  is,  that  the 
general  exposition  of  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  conduct  of  grand  jury- 
men, as  contained  in  the  charge  of  the 
learned  judge,  is  in  unison  with  the  ideas 
on  that  sul)ject  entertained  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  that  it  is  the  grand  jury's  con- 
viction, tliat  the  grand  juries  of  Bombay, 
so  far  as  tlieir  experience  reaches,  have 
always  acted  in  conformity  with  those  prin. 
ciples,  and  will  always  continue  to  do  sa** 
(Signed)  C.  Noaais,  Foreman. 
Grand  Jury  lloom, 
Bombay,  Oct.  18,  1826. 

Mr.  Justice  Chambers  then  said  that, 
if  that  presentment  had  not  been  so  mode- 
rate, be  certainly  would  not  have  received 
it.  As  it  was  he  had  a  few  remarks  to  make 
upon  it.  Sitting  as  he  did  in  that  situa. 
tion,  it  was  his  duty  zealously  to  guard 
the  rights  of  tlie  bench,  and  he  would 
take  special  care  to  preserve  his  own  in- 
dependence, llie  cliarge  was  simply  on 
a  point  of  law,  which  as  a  judge,  it  was 
his  duty  to  lay  down :  he  had  particularly 
mentioned,  that  grand  juries  were  free 
from  any  penal  consequences,  and  the 
bench  was  equally  so»  as  there  was  no 
power  that  could  take  cognizance  of  a 
judge  overstepping  the  line  of  his  duty 
but  the  crown.  He  would  not  suflfer  any 
grand  jury,  however  respectable  it  might 
be,  to  comment  on  his  charge  when  con- 
fined to  points  of  law. 

The  learned  judge  has  since  abandoned 
his  intention  of  publishing  his  charge, 
having  intimated  to  the  members  of  the 
late  grand  jury  a  wisli  to  be  relieved  from 
bis  promise  on  that  subject,  in  which  they 
have  accordingly  acquiesced.* 

November  28. 

Amerchund  Beederchund  v.  The  Horu 
Comjumtf  and  o/A^rs.— This  was  a  suit  to 
recover  property  to  a  considerable  amount, 
which  had  been  seized  by  Capt  Robertson, 
in  the  year  1818,  as  prise.  The  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  question  were,  1st. 
whether  th6  property  belonged  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  rather  to  Naroba  Outa,  hb 
testator ;  and  2d.  whether  the  seizure  took 
place  at  such  a  time,  during  the  Mahntta 
war,  or  tiefore  the  peace,  as  to  make  the 
subject  a  question  for  a  prize  court. 

•  It  b  proper  for  us  to  state,  Uut  the  report  of 
this  proceeduig  (of  which  we  give  the  sabstance 
sbove)  Is  from  the  Bmifat  Hurkaru,  whkh,  in 
Its  remarks  (wherein  the  right  of  the  learned  Judge 
to  debar  the  jury  from  observations  in  this  matter 
]»  disputed)  ooQfcsses  that.  If  these  discussions 
"  are  thought  unfit  for  pubUcatloo  there,  Bombay 
has  not  gained  much  by  the  non  registration  of  the 
press  regulatioDs." 


The  proceedings  lasted  for  many  days, 
and  the  question  was  now  decided  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff:  damages  12,21,790  ru- 
pees, with  compound  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  on  10,39,603  rupees,  from  18th  July 
1818  ;  and  on  1,82,187  rupees,  from  12th 
November  1818. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EMTBBTAINMCMT  TO   GOVERNOR   ELPHIN- 
STONR   AT    rOOMAH. 

On  Mr.  Elphinstone's  return  to  Poonah 
from  the  southward,  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment was  given  to  him  by  the  society  of  the 
Deccan.  For  tliis  purpose  a  temporary 
building  was  erected  in  the  late  Commis- 
sioner*»  compound.  Hie  tables  were  Isid 
for  200  people. 

On  Mr.  Elphinstone's  arrival,  he  was 
received  by  the  President,  Vice  President, 
and  Stewards  for  the  evening,  and  at  luilf- 
past  seven  the  company  sat  down  to  din- 
ner, Major-Gen.  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  K.C.B. 
in  the  chair. 

After  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  the  usual 
toasts,  the  President  rose  and  addressed 
the  company  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 

Gentlemen, — The  next  toast  I  have  to 
propose  you  will  have  been  all  anticipating 
with  sincere  pleasure,  "  the  health  of  the 
Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.'*— (Gfinif 
ajfplause.) — Seven  years  ago  I  was  called 
to  this  diair  to  convey  the  srateful  estima- 
tion of  the  society  of  that  day  towards  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  when  he  was  about  to  resign 
the  oiRce  of  Commissioner,  and  to  assume 
that  of  the  government  of  Bombay.  On 
that  occasion,  the  delicacy  due  to  a  mind 
like  his,  necessarily  limited  every  allusion 
to  his  public  situation ;  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  while  he  is  still  in  high  au- 
thority, I  must  observe  the  same  rule  with 
still  stricter  caution.  It  would  not  become 
us  to  go  into  any  review  of  his  official 
administration,  nor  does  be  stand  in  need 
of  the  applause  which  would  be  its  certain 
result.  If,  therefore,  I  have  faithfully  in- 
terpreted your  design,  I  shall  leave  no- 
thing even  for  ungenerous  suspicion  to 
infer,  that  we  have  brought  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone here  for  purposes  of  adulation.  He 
comes  amongst  us  this  evening  as  <mr 
guest,  a  common  frieiid,  beloved  by  all,  com- 
posed as  we  are  of  various  services,  but 
united  in  one  and  the  same  spirit  in  offer- 
ing our  homage  to  his  personal  character. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  all  probably  aware, 
tliat  Mr.  Elphinstone's  present  visit  to  the 
Deccan  has  been  to  consolidate  the  general 
tranquillity  by  his  interviews  with  the  na- 
tive chieftains ;  yet,  as  in  former  times, 
his  public  labours  have  not  prevented  those 
habitual  attentions  to  society,  which  have 
constantly  brought  us  all  together  in  happy 
intercourse,  giving  relief  to  our  toils  and 
variety  to  our  pleasures.  In  a  few  words, 
he  has  been  labouring  as  usual  for  our 
happiness,  as  he  has  ever  done  for  the  pub- 
lic 
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Ik  wfal.  H*  hai  girm  a  useful  Icmod  to 
muy  of  3roU|  gentlemen,  wbo  may  rise  to 
high  statione  in  publio  life,  by  shewing 
that  oniveraal  kindness,  so  far  from  being 
incompatible  with  dignified  office,  is  sure 
to  command  universal  good-will ;  and  in 
his  own  case  it  will  yield  him  the  rare  feli- 
city of  relinquishing  power  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  friend!  {ShotUs  of  ap- 
plmuae*)  Gentlemen,  my  first  duty  and 
mjr  firat  desire  in  this  chair,  is  to  assure 
|nr.  Elphinstone  of  our  grateful  regards. 
If  I  am  unable  to  exprsss  your  sentiments 
in  terms  proportioned  to  your  feelings,  the 
attempt  comes  at  least  with  the  purest  ear- 
nestness and  truth.  I  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  public  service  for  upwards 
of  twelve  years,  during  which  I  have  been 
constantly  honoured  with  his  friendship, 
f  nd  there  is  not  one  among  you  who  can 
CkI  more  than  myself,  the  apprehension 
that  this  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall  en- 
joy the  happiness  of  his  society  in  this  in- 
teresting quarter  of  his  fame.  When  I  say 
this,  I  So  not  mean  to  assume  Mr.  Elphin- 
ftona  has  any  local  partiaiities ;  for  we  are 
all  aware,  if  he  could  go  to  Guserat  or 
any^  distant  part  of  his  government  to- 
monx>w,  he  would  receive  the  same  tender 
of  aflfectionate  respect.  The  apprehension 
I  have  spoken  of  is  the  only  drawback  I 
know  of  to  the  pleasures  of  this  evening. 
If  the  contemplation  of  an  event,  which 
^re  must  hope  is  still  very  distant,  inter. 
poses  so  many  regrels  with  the  Suropean 
Cammuniiyf  it  will  be  still  more  severely 
lUt  by  the  natwcM,  who  never  see  Mr.  El- 
phinstone here  evcept  to  receive  benefits 
from  bim,  either  through  his  political 
power  or  by  his  private  charities.  But, 
Gentlemen,  we  will  keep  this  cmly  alloy  to 
fur  no^etlng  out  of  present  view,  and  pre- 
para  for  tha  toast. 

GentWmen  of  the.  Civil  Service,  you 
will*  I  MCk  wfli  aware,  do  it  ample  justice, 
proudly  remembering  that  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone is  one  of  you.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Anny,  you  will  receive  the  toast  with  joy, 
for  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  always  been  a 
soldier  wherL*ver  he  could,  ao«l  has  often 
been  ^eep  foremost  in  your  n^iks  in  the 
field  of  action.  Scholars,  however  recently 
from  your  studies  in  science  or  in  litera- 
ture, tliere  is  not  one  of  you  who  would 
overstep  him  in  any  ftwro  to-morrow ;  you 
.will  drink  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  your 
master-example  in  telent  and  in  know- 
ledge. Sportsmen,  though  last  not  least, 
(for  I  never  yet  knew  a  good  sportsman 
who  was  a  bad  soldier),  you  will  bail  the 
tonst  with  delight,  for  Mr.  Elphinstone 
has  ever  b^o  your  Patron,  and  the  par« 
taker  of  your  joys. 

Up»  therefore,  up !  all  classes  with  one 
heart,  and  we  will  make  the  walls  echo 
back  the  peals  of  our  fervent  wishes  for 
Mr.  Sipkhutane*$  health  and  heppmm. 

This  toast,  which  was  prapoeed  in  our 


estaeuied  and  gallant  Fivsidait^ 
fluent  and  happy  style^  vras  nreive 
the  most  heartfelt  oithusiasm  and  jay; 
and  while  the  cheering  and  mpplmam  coa- 
ttnued,  the  band  of  tfae  Q]ac«ti*is  Royab 
marched  round  tfae  table  playing  *^  Sir 
Getrh  if  Old  Cknd"  and  a  salute  of 
teen  guns  was  fired. 
•  Mr.  Elphinstone  then  roee,  and 
the  following  reply : 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  return  my  best 
thanks  for  tbe  honour  yoa  have  done  aie 
in  drinking  my  health.  I  wisli  I  cooU 
find  adequate  terms  to  express  tbe  sense  I 
entertein  of  all  the  other  kindness  wA 
which  you  hare  honoured  me  on  tliBooea- 
sion.  In  wlmteverview  it  ia  taken,  Imait 
feel  this  mark  of  your  favoor  as  a  maUt 
flattering  distinction.  In  a  pmhUc  Bg^  I 
should  fc«  gratified  by  tibe  good  opnaoa  sf 
so  liberal  and  enlightened  a  oomnwaity; 
and  in  a  pri»ate  one,  I  am  still  aaose  praad 
of  dM  esteem  of  so  honourable  and  \a^ 
minded  a  body  of  gentlemen.  My  gjllsat 
friend  Ims  spoken  of  me  in  terms  whicb  I 
know  not  how  to  adcnowledge.  I  ssi 
conscious  I  owe  them  to  his  partiality 
than  to  any  merit  of  my  own  ;  bat 
partiality  is  honourable  ^m  a  penon  of 
his  talents  and  character;  and  itisajaa 
source  of  exultation  when  it  is  cmuiuiieJ 
in  by  such  an  ass«'mbly. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  faave  to  idan 
my  grateful  thanks,  not  only  for  the  fR- 
sent  splendid  proof  of  your  boapicalhy,  kal 
for  the  urbanity  and  cordiality  that  hsse 
made  the  whole  of  my 
stotion  so  pleasant  I  had 
many  happy  days  in  the  Deccan,  and  lbs 
attachment  I  shall  always  feet  for  tfae  pbei 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  tbe  leeAff' 
tion  of  my  present  visit,  and  oi  the  agree- 
able and  estimable  society  vrilb  wUcfa  ii 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  I  am  sMe 
that  all  the  tiran^en  present  must  paitici- 
pate  in  this  feeling,  and  will  gladfy  jsii 
with  me  in  eVery  gmxi  wish  to,  *'  The  S»- 
ciety  of  tbe  Deccan." 

After  several  other  toasts  had  been  draak, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  proposed  the  heaMl  ef 
the  President,  in  the  following  teraa : 

<<  Gentlemen,  I  should  find  it  diftodt  Is 
do  do  justice  to  the  toast  whicb  I 
to  propose,  if  I  were  not  aware  that 
own  knowledge  is  soflkient  to  make  m 
fior  every  defiaency  on  my  part.  Wba  I 
name  Sir  Lionel  BmHfa,  your  own  reesl- 
lections  will  at  once  suggest  to  you,  bslh 
his  high  public  merits  and  aerricasaai 
those  social  qualities  whicb  render  Um  the 
delight  of  private  aociety.  Many  of  jm 
have  witnessed  his  gallantry  in  llie  ficUr 
and  all  are  well  acquainted  with  faiaabifids 
in  the  exercise  of  his  high  comaoand,  ka 
disinterested  seal  for  the  public  service^ 
and  the  benevolence  whidi  renders  biai 
equally  -attentive  to  tbe  oomforto  of  iht 
soldiers  and  tbe  rights  <»f  tfae  peasant. 

Yen 
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You  are  all  aware  of  the  peculiar  ctrram'- 
stances  which  give  hk  appaaiaoce  at  this 
meeting  fo  strong  a  claim  to  our  acknow. 
ledgments;  and  all,  I  am  certain,  will 
unite  with  me  in  cordially  wishing,  that 
the  amiable  and  interesting  person  Anom 
whom  he  has  just  been  separated,  may 
aooa  be  restowd  to  him  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  happiness.  I  beg 
now  to  propose  "  tha  heaUh  of  Sir  Liond 
Smith." 

Sir  L.  Smith  returned  thanks,  and  pro- 
posed «  the  health  of  Sir  Charles  CoWille, 
our  late  Commander-in-chief;"  and  from 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received 
and  drank,  it  was  evident  he  had  left  a 
jj^neral  good  feeling  and  respect  behind 
Jiim,  highly  gratifying  to  all  who  had  ever 
the  honour  of  being  associated  with  that 
gallant  general,  as  a  soldier  or  friend. 

The  ladies  b^an  to  assemble  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  were  immediately  joined  hr 
the  gentlemen.  Dancing  comoMiieed  witn 
true  Deccan  spirit.  An  elegant  supper 
was  prepared  in  the  temporary  dinner- 
roMDy  to  which  all  the  company  retired  at 
one  o'clock.  During  supper,  and  while 
all  was  mirth  and  merriment,  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  ladles, 
rose,  snd  addressed  the  company  as  follows : 
Gentlemen,  some  inquiring  whispers  have 
come  round  to  me  from  our  fair  friends, 
putting  it  to  me,  would  I  not  rise  and  say 
sometliing  for  them  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  ? 
Who  «»uld  resist  such  an  appeal?  Gen- 
tlemen, I  declare  myself  haliP  angry  wtdi 
the  cuatom  which  we  have  given  to  our- 
selvea,  and  which  precludes  ladies  ftom 
•peaking  for  themselves,  on  these  as  well 
as  on  sll  other  ^>ocasions.  We  all  know 
they  are  aiwt^  Jiuenif  generaify  do^ueni, 
tdwam    pemtamve.      WanUbg  all    these 

Jinalities  myself,  I  shall  only  imper- 
ectlv  express  their  amiable  feelings  to- 
wards Mr.  Elphinstone ;  but  I  can  safely 
assure  him,  they  have  alwavs  grateftilly 
appreciated  his  uniftmn  and  kind  atten- 
tions to  them.  Some  among  them,  per- 
hapa,  may  wonder  and  regret  that  Mr. 
Elphinatone  has  never  yet  quartered  their 
silken  chains  in  his  honourable  escutcheon, 
but  all  will  long  remember  him  as  one  of 
ilieir  kindest  votaries.  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
the  ladies  charge  me  to  offisr  you  their 
U$i  wuheu 

Mr.  Elphinstone  replied  in  appropriate 
tenna.  Dancing  recommenced  with  un- 
abated spirit,  and  was  kept  up  till  **  the 
Booming  star  shone  singly  in  the  dark 
Uue  vault  of  heaven."— Bom^oty  Cow. 
Dee.  9. 

TRS  TmtATRX. 

On  the  6th  Dec.  the  Bombay  Amateur 
Theatre  opened ;  Oie  play  was  Colnuin's 
«  Joliii  Bull,  or  the  Englishman's  Fire- 
sido."  Tbaperfonnance  was  excellent,  and 
tha  audience  nurocrouA  and  respectable. 
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COLABAR. 


Colahah  is  becoming  so  celebrated  for 
unallected  and  social  intertourse,  that 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  it.  Dr.  Dowison 
had  a  quadrille  party  Nov.  88d  ;  and  Ospt. 
MailUurd,  of  the  H.  C*s  ship  Anthent^ 
threw  open  his  hospitable  mansion  on  the 
SOth  to  a  very  numerous  party.  Dancing 
continued  till  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore 
were  at  a  loss,  wlien  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated, to  tell  whether  it  was  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  or  both,  that  conducted  them  to  their 
respective  habitations. 

VAKWXtT.  BRIDGES. 

We  observe  the  fbllowing  paragraph  in 
the  B<ymbatt  Gauite  of  D9C.  13:—"  Con- 
sidering the  extreme  accuracy  of  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  connected  with 
India  affiurs,  to  which  the  Asiatic  Jourmd 
lays  claim,  one  would  think  that,  for  the 
preeervadon  of  its  own  character,  the  con- 
ductors of  that  periodical  should  be  a  little 
more  on  their  suard  in  [against]  inserting 
statements,  which  have  only  to  be  glanced 
at  to  discern  their  own  refutation  on  the 
ftce  of  them.  What  we  allude  to  more 
particulariy  in  the  present  instance,  is  a 
letter,  signed  R.  A.  N.,  in  that  jomnal  fat 
April  18S5,  pp.  488,  499,  in  which  the 
writer,  speaking  of  the  bridges  to  be  con- 
structed over  the  new  road  nt>m  Ftowell 
to  Poonah,  sagely  remarks,  that  <  the  en- 
gineer's estimate  for  a  single  bridge,  to  be 
constructed  on  that  road,  was  68,000  ru- 
pees ;  whereas  the  officer  commanding  the 
pioneers,  calculated  that  he  could  construct 
a  bridge  to  hut  fifty  yean^  for  4,000  ru- 
pees, a  saving  ai  64,000  rupees  in  one 
bridge  ahne;  and  there  are  three  required 
in  the  first  ten  miles  of  the  road.'  We 
Would  simply  ask  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  above  odculatlon,  whether  his  pone 
^mqwigenmrnu  was  to  be  In  all  respects 
like  that  of  the  engineer  offlcer'i,  or  wlie- 
ther  it  was  to  rssemUe  it  in  any  respect, 
and  also  whether  it  was  to  i>c  a  pon$ 
lapideus  or  a  jxmg  tuUidus  f  as  on  the  an- 
swer to  tfaeee  questions  depend  entirely 
the  correctness,  or  olherwise,  of  the  data  on 
which  his  calculation  wee  fiMtttded.  What 
a  pity  this  gentleman's  services  were  not 
available  when  the  estimate  for  building 
the  Town-Hall  was  framed." 

In  reply  to  this  111 -written  pahigraph, 
we  obeerve,  that  an  editor  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  every  mis-statement  in  the 
communications  of  his  correspondents, 
especially  upon  such  matters  as  this.  Is 
he  to  insert  nothing  which  he  cannot  verify, 
to  the  minutest  details?  Theeditor  of  the 
CkueUe  considers  that  the  statement  carries 
its  own  refutation :  we  confess  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  it  is  yet  reftited,  though  It 
may  be  capable  of  reftrtatfon,  which  the  Ga- 
tette  migirt  have  shewn  without  displaying 
so  mudt  bad  taste  and  bad  fteling.— >M. 
5  U 
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CDTCH   PlftATKS. 

^  We  learn  with  astontabnient,  that  a  Cutch 
pirate  has  had  the  audacity  to  plunder  a 
trading  boat  within  sight,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  island  of  Bombay,  and  got  clear  off 
.with  the  property .^-Bomft.  Cour.  Dec.  20. 

SHIPPING. 

MW.  1«.  raUn^Md,  JoliBiOD,  from  Mauritius 
snd  Loodoiu— Dm.  18.  HiUmt.  Thesker.  from 
'Calattta.-Vm.  IS.  OipM^,  Quick,  from  Liver- 
-pooL 


of  this 
lysin 


Hie.  19.  VmOtBfitU,  JohMOO,  for  London. 

BTRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov.  14.  At  Sholapore,  the  lady  of  B.  W.  Curo- 
iMricge.  Faq.,  7th  Lt.  Cav.,  of  a  ion. 

SB.  In  camp  Kocool,  pergunnah  Kurdfeh,  Ahmed- 
nuggur  collcctorate*  the  lady  of  C14X.  W.  H. 
SySei,  officiating  stathtlcal  reporter  to  GoTem- 
nent,  of  a  aon  and  heir. 

~  At  Colabah,  Mra.  R.  Back,  of  a  daughter. 

n.  At  Cambala,  the  lady  of  O.  Ogllvy,  Esq.,  of 
aeon. 
.  —  Mn.  J.  Nbnmo,  of  a  daughter. 

Dee.  1.  At  Poooah*  the  lady  of  Capt.  Hender- 
aon,  of  a  100. 

&  At  Mahim,  Miih  Paaooa  A.  da  Souaa,  of  a 
aon  and  heir. 

6»  The  lady  of  Capt  Moore,  paymaster  Surat 
ttlvlalon  of  the  army,  of  a  daughter. 

7*  The  lady  of  O.  Simpson,  Esq.,  marine  store* 
kaapw,  of  a  son. 

6.  The  lady  of  G.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Bhooj,  the  hkiy  of  Capt.  W.  HsTelock, 
H.M/s4thDiags.,  ofason. 

98.  At  the  Hermitage,  Lady  Chsmberi,  of  a  son. 

97.  At  Colabah,  the  lady  of  Capt  Chiahohn, 
Madias  Artillery,  of  a  dsughtar. 

—  The  lady  of  W.  C.  Bruce,  Esq.,  civil  service, 
of  a  daughter. 

Jatuh  The  lady  of  Mi^or  H.  Pottli«ar,  vaai. 
doit  in  Cutch,  of  adau^ter. 

MAaaiAOis. 

.  Noe.  lA.  At  St  Thomaa's  churdi,  Capt  Jamas 
Morlaon,  Sd  rest  Madras  cavdry  and  Assist  Com. 
Oan..  to  Maris  Macdonald,  ddest  dau^ter  of  John 
Elphimton,  Esq.,  lata  member  of  ooundlatthia 


barnrk-nuntcr  lo  Sunt  division  of  the  amy,  a0Bd 

80. 

Dee,  9u  At  Cambala,  the  lady  of  G.  pgOvr.  Esq 

1(K  At  Bbocri.  Ens.  Rameey^  Sd  Eurapu  Rcgt 

12.  At  Baxoda,  Lieut  J.  Dawes,  Uth  N.L 

la  Amerchund  Dedxecund  Shraveuk 
agadeou 

M.  At  Colabah,  Capt  J.  B.  — 
blishment,  aged  3S.    Capt  Sedy 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Wenden 
Vitice/rom  Indtm,"  and  several  esa 
periodical  publications*  onsuttJects 
this  country. 

•^  Rose,  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  J.  __ 

S3.  AtKalra,ThereBa,wifeof  Mr. 
head  dark  hi  the  KsiracoUectocate. 

~  At  Poona,  W.  Campbell, 
master  H.M.'s  iOth  ragt,  affed  &l. 

M.  At  Colabah,  John,  only  ^ 
John  Cooper,  Huiueoi 

j0n.  1.  Unit  T.  H.  Broadband,  H.a*a 
Marine. 

3.  James  N.Walker,   Esq.,   cWtl 
cond  son  of  James  Walker.  Esq.,  Blackheadi 

hatelv.  At  Colahah,  Alfred  Sayer,  Em^  agedUL 


E.J. 


Eaq.,   late  pay- 


cfaild  of  the  Ret. 


90.  Mr.  A.  P.  Rodrlgues,  to  Rosa,  eldest  daugh- 
(erof  Roaarto  ds  Quuraa,  Esq.,  late  a  merdutnt 
of  this  placSr 

91.  At  Colsba,  Mr.  G.  W.  Scales,  to  Mrs.  M. 
HalUday. 

90b  At  Poonah.  Lieut  Eyre,  H.M.'s  90th  net, 
to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Dodd,  Esq. 

98l  Atit  ThomaS'a Churdi,  Lieut  J.  Hobson, 

lit  Grenadier  Ragt.  youngest  son  of  the  late  J.  P. 

Hobaoo,  Esq.,  auditor  general  Plnang,  to  Amelia 

Elisabath,  youngest  daiwhter  of  the  late  Ma).  W. 

.C.  Green,  of  thto  aatabUshment 

Dec.  11.  Mr.  H.  Bnderwick,  to  Miss  J.  Thomas. 

14.  At  Poona,  John  Warden,  Esq.,  dvil  ser- 
vice, to  Ellen  Maria,  eldeat  daughter  of  Malar 
Gan.  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  K.C.B. 

90^  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  to  Miss  C.  A.  M.  Collett 


nXATHS. 

Nov.  17.  At  Mhow,  Hannah,  th«  wife  of  Lieut 
6.  Athill,  engineen,  and  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
Creaby,  Esq..  of  Kirkhythore,  near  Ap^ebey, 
westmordand,  aged  98. 

99.  At  Baroda,  Lieut  John  Chesshyre,  15th 
fcgt 

—  At  Bdgaum,  the  lady  of  Capt  Robson.  1st 
Bombay  Europ.  regt,  a  few  hours  after  eivlng 
Mrth  to  a  daughter. 

S3.  Clarlasa  Maria,  the  wife  of  Lieut  Thoroaa, 


CIVIL   APPOINTMENT. 

NbP.  18.  C.  Collier,  Esq.,  dep.  Inaaector  1 
pitals,  to  be  Buperlntindent  MMEal  of  va 

and  principal  dvil  medical  oBlcer  In  this 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MK.  sAwaas. 

We  had  much  pleasure  in  learmng  that 
a  great  deal  of  good  leeling  had  been  evinc- 
ed by  the  chiefs  in  the  Kandynn  proriaeK 
on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  the 
judicial  comniissioner,  Simon  Snwen,  Eaq., 
who  is  about  to  return  to  England.  Hwy 
bad  requested  and  obtahaed  penmiiiina 
from  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to  ac* 
company  Mr.  Sawers  in  procaaaon  as  &r 
as  the  river. 

At  about  noon  on  Saturday  last*  SCr. 
Sawers  took  his  departure  from  Kandy, 
attended  by  all  the  auefs  within  a  renao»^ 
able  distance  of  the  town,  and  a  vast  eon- 
coursc  of  people,  who  by  every  means  m 
their  power  indicated  their  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  the  individual  in  quesiioa. 

Mr.  Sawers  has  been  employed  in  the 
Candyan  provinces  ever  since  they  caaie 
into  the  British  possession  in  1815t  an4 
has  mainly  contributed,  by  his  intq^ri^ 
and  firmness  of  character,  to  inspire  die 
natives  with  respect  for  and  oonfidcttee  in 
the  British  government,  and  at  the  saaas 
time,  by  hu  suavity  of  manner  and  oenci* 
Hating  disposition,  excited  strong  feelingi 
of  personal  attachment.  Theae  fediegi 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  natives  oa^ 
for  we  hear  that  a  series  of  fetes  faaie 
been  given  in  Kandy  00  the  oceaaion  ef 
Mr.  Siwers*  retirement,  demonstrative  flf 
the  high  respect  and  regard  in  which  bt 
was  held  by  all  classes  of  society.— -OjiL 
Gaz.  Jan  $> 

RICATTA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Trinroroalee  :^ 
"  The  officers  of  the  navy  have  made  thn 
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one  of  the  most  lively  ports  in  India.  Be- 
sides our  field  sports  of  tiger,  elephant, 
and  deer  bunting,  we  have  now  regattas, 
one  of  which  was  on  the  24th  November.  A 
nee  on  that  day  took  place :  the  prize  was 
•silver  cup,  given  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Rous, 
«f  H.M.S.  RttinJbowi  the  entrance  money 
was  five  rupees,  to  be  divided  between  the 
first  and  second  boats.  Fourteen  boats 
started  from  moorings  in  Cutcheree  bay, 
went  round  Sober  island,  and  ended  by 
passing  to  tlie  eastward  of  H.  M.  schooner 
Cochm,  Tlie  prise  was  won  by  Lieut, 
Talbot's  lugger  Iris. 

The  amusements  of  the  day  were  en- 
hanced by  au  elegant  d^und  given  by 
Capt.  Rous  at  Rainbow  Cottage,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  Trincomatee.  The  fete  was  concluded 
by  a  splendid  dinner,  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  squadron  by  the  same  liberal  patnm 
of  the  sports  of  the  day.*' 


PROGRESS  OF   CHRIST! A NITT. 

I1ic  following  extract  of  a  letter,  wri tten 
by  Bisliop  Heber,  from  Galle,  iu  Sept. 
1825,  addressed  to  the  late  Rev.  John 
IViayor,  Vicar  of  Shawbury,  Salop,  gives  a 
favourable  report  of  the  progress  of  con- 
version in  this  island. 

'*  The  cause  of  Christianity  is,  I  hope, 
going  on  well  here.     There  is,  among  the 
Cingalese  and  Tamul  population,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  nominal  Christians; 
who,  although   unhappily  they  are  only 
nominal,    because  their   fathers  were   so 
before  them,  or  because  the  profession  is 
creditable,  and  though  too  many  of  them 
still    pay  their  superstitious  homage   to 
Buddhu  and  to  the  evil  principle,  have, 
notwithstanding,  fewer  extertuU  difficul- 
ties to  contend   with,  in  embracing  the 
true  faith,  than  fall  to  the  share  of  tlie 
poor  Hindoos.    Among  these,  and  in  part 
among  the   professed  Pagans,  I  am  re- 
joiced to  find  that  conversions  are  going, 
on,  if  not  very  rapidly,  yet  steadily ;  and 
that  tiie  rising  generation  afifbrd  excellent 
hopes  of  repaying  richly,  and  even  in  our 
own  time,  the  labours  of  the  good  men, 
who  have  given  up  parents  and  friends  and 
country- in  their  service.     I  have  had  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  confirming,    in   this 
place,  Kandy,  and  Colombo,  300  natives 
of  the  island^Portuguese   (that  is,  de. 
sceodants  of  Portuguese),  Cingalese,  and 
Malabarians:  besides  which,  had  I  been 
able  to  go  to  Jaffna,  for  which  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced,  1  am  assured  that  I 
should  have  had  at  least  100  candidates 
more.     In  the  great  church  at  Colombo, 
I  had  to  pronounce  the  blessing  in  four 
different  languages.      Surely  this  should 
encourage  our  best  hopes  and  best  ex- 
ertions; and  should  fill  us  with  gratitude 
to  God;  who'  has  already  made  ikefitlds 
white  unlo  the  harvesU'* 


BIRTHS. 


Sept.  11.  At  Trincomatee,  Mis.  E.  O.  KeU,  of  a 

ion 

Nmf,  8.  At  Colombo,  the  hwly  of  Dr.  TUkry, 
medical  •UilT,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Trincomalee,  the  lady  of  Capt  R.. 
Brown,  leth  regt,  of  a  daughter. 

la  At  Pofait  de  Galle,  Mrs.  Jams,  of  a  ion. 

83.  At  Colombo,  the  lady  of  T.  Eden,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

98.  At  Colombo,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Stxatoboxgb*  of  a 
daughter. 

Dee.  8.  At  Colombo,  MrkGua,  of  a  son.  .  ,  ^ 

S8.  At  Colombo,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Lfaid- 
iey.  H.M.'R  78th  Highlanders,  of  a  daughter. 

Jatt.  &.  At  Matura.  the  wife  of  J.  P.  Lorens, 
Esq.,  tilting  magistrate  of  thatftUtion,  of  a  son. 

DEATHS. 

No0.  S.  Mr.  Junias  Qjimsted,  late  mailer  of  the 
■chooner  ATanr*  In  his  S5th  year. 

a   At  Harabaogtotte,  of  fever,   Capt.  Chas.- 
Drlberg.  commandant  of  the 'district,  aged  39;. 
and  on  the  same  day,  Gertruida  Elisabeth,  bis 
wife. 

Sa  At  Mattaiiooly.  Anna  Catherfaie,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  8.  Tavel,  Esq. 

2a  At  Colombo,  J.  F.  Holland,  Esq.,  9gtA  31. 


CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug.  1.  Mr.  S.  Garling,  proviskmal  resident 
councillor  at  Malacca.  

Mr.  E.  Presgrave,  deputy  resident  at  Singapore. 

Mr.  T.  Church,  acting  collector  of  customs  and. 
excise,  and  acting  warehouse-keeper. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Bonham,  assistant  resident  at  Singa* 
pore. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Salmood,  aaslsUat  to  secoontaDt  and 
auditor. 

Mr.  H.  Naims,  assi&Unt  to  secretary  to  Govern- 
ment. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieut.  Col.  E.W.  Snow,  «$«»  Madras  N.I.,  to 
command  trooiw  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Sin- 
gapore, and  Malacca. 

Capt.  H.  Ralfe,  Bengal  artIL,  to  be  military* 
■ccietary  and  aide-de-camp,  to  Hon.  the  Goveoior. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TBK  BOM.    MR.   PaiKCX. 

The  Hon.  J.  Prince,  Esq.,  late  acting- 
resident  of  Fort  Marll>on>ugh,  arrived  in 
the  ship  NearchuSf  on  Wednesday  eveaiog^' 
from  Bencoolen,  and  landed  the  following 
morning  under  the  salute  due  to. his  rank. 
At  one  oV-lock  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns  waa. 
tired  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Prince  taking 
the  oaths  and  his  seat  as  Resident  Coun- 
cillor of  Singapore.— Pewm^  Gaz.  Nov. 25. 

DUTUS  AIID    JtaOULATlOHS. 

Notice  U  hereby   given,  that  the  coU 
lection    of  the  import  and  export  diitiaa. 
leviable  at  this  port,  vnder  the  regulations 
of  the  1st  May  1812  and  Si9lh  June  1816,. 
will  be  suspended  from   this  date.     In 
order,    however,   to    ensure  the  regular 
transmission  of  suterocnls  of. the  extent, 
and  nature  of  the  coromeTto  at  this  pre- 
sidency, required  for  the  information  of 
the  authorities  in  England,.and  at  the  sanjo, 
time  to  prevent  tfee  import  or  export  of. 

5  U  2  articles 
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articles  pfiohibiicd  by  law,  it  is  hereby 
■OCifiBd,  dMt  all  tha  agisting  rules  and 
forms  ralatire  to  landing  and  shipping 
goods,  entry  of  manifest,  &c.  at  the  Cu^ 
toin-house,  will  continue  to  be  in  force. 

By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  OoTemor  in 
eoundl, 

J.  AxDKBSov,  Sec.  to  Govt. 
Fort  CornufoUit,  P.  If.  Idand, 
2l$t  Ifottemher  1826. 

TEADK. 

£Tery  thing  is  dull  and  stagnant  in  the 
way  of  trade  at  Penang,  but  not  just  so 
bad  at  Singapore,  which  promises^  pro- 
vided a  free  trade  continue  to  exist  and 
that  no  duties  are  imposed,  and  if  no  im«. 
politic  legislation  takes  place  under  the 
new  system  which  the  island  is  about  to 
underso  by  a  separation  of  its  immediate 
oontfoT  by  the  Bengal  government.  If 
the  same  liberal  policy  be  pursued,  it  will, 
ere  many  years  elapse,  be  a  most  flourish- 
ing settlement 

Mr.  Chief  Secretary  Lushington  and 
his  lady  landed  at  Penang  on  the  7th  Oc- 
tober; they  had  received  much  benefit 
fh>m  their  trip.  Mrs.  Crawfurd  (the  lady 
of  tha  Ava  ambassador)  had  arrived  from 
Singspore.— Cflt  John  BuU,  Dec,  1 1 . 

TBK  KING   or  QUKDA. 

Una  chief,  who  baa  been  driven  from 
his  dominions  by  the  Siamese,  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  Rija  of  Ligore,  is  now 
residing  at  Penang.  His  territories  haye 
been  devastated  by  Siamese^  and  many  of 
his  subjects  hav^  taken  refuge  in  that  part 
of  the  continent  now  belonging  to  the 
English.  The  coast  opposite  to  Penang, 
Ibrmeriy  a  deserted  shore,  is  now  said  to 
be  studded  with  cottages,  and  inhabited  by 
12,000  or  14,000  of  the  Queda  reftigees. 
Hie  Penang  government  allows  the  king 
a  pension  of  500  doHars  a  month:  but 
haa  refused  his  earnest  applications  for  aid, 
and  has  prohibitad  his  levying  men,  or 
proeuring  arms  at  Ftoang. 

nXATH. 

Ho9. 80.  At  Kebo>  Ens.  H.  Barrow,  S8th  Ma- 
diss  N.lv  aged  19. 
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pacied  to  find  die  picttim  ^tatly 
nrted*     J  have  not  yet  had  tinM 
much  or  examine  with  any  care  ; 
first  imprsssions  are  that  tfae  raalitj  of  tha 
bustle,  activity,   and  thriving  appcsnBC* 
of  Singspore  even  exceeds  what  ita  nmaiU 
ist,  in  its  own  Otnmicit,  has  velalBd  of  ils 
progress.     It  m^y  pcrfaipa  derive  ■  Iktla 
of  its  magnitude  from  a  ooaqMnsoBi  wiifc 
the  dull  and  stupid  place,  Malaoca,  sshesw 
•very  thing  b  yet  Dutch   and  bentvj  aad 
ebeeriess.    Here  there  is  more  of  an  Eng^ 
lish  port,  appearance^  than  in  alnuHt 
place  I  have  visited  in  India, 
character  and  peculiarities  seem  to 
mergad  more  into  the  £nglisb  aspect 
I  imagined  possible,  and  I  certainly  tlnnk 
Singapore  proves,  more  satislactori^  thss 
any  place  in  onr  poasesBioo%  that  h  is 
possible  to  assimilate  the  Asiatic  and  Iha 
European  very  closely  in  the  pmsosBiel 
commerce.     The  new  appestams.  of  the 
place  is  also  very  pleasing  to  the  ejrc,  and  a 
great  relief  from  the  broken-down,  rotte% 
and  decayed  buildings  of  other  parte  In 
the  peninsula.    The  r^ularity  and  witt 
of   the  streets  give  Singapore  a  cfaeerfU 
and  healthy  look ;  and  the  plying  of  boacs 
and  other  craft  in  its  river  eiuivenB  the 
scene  not  a  little^     At  prssent  bei«  are  no 
fewer  than  three  ships  of  lai^  bmJia 
loading  for  England.     The  veaseb  fross 
all  parts  of  the  Archipelago   are  also  ia 
great  numbers  and   great  variety.      At 
Penang  and  Malaoca  the  godowns  of  a 
merchant  scarcely  tell  you  what  be  deab 
in,  or  rather  proclaim  that  ha  doca  nartiinfr 
Anom  the  little  bustle  that  prevaila  in  '" 
here  yon  stumble  at  every  at 
produce  of   China  and    Ae 
active  preparation  fior  being  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  tha  world.     The  noinber  af 
new  houses  now  building  ia  not  tha 
striking  feature  in  the  scent,  and  one 
which,  in  other  ports,  belonging  to 
ropean  powers^  in  this  part  of  the  worid^ 
the  eye  is  a  stranger.*' 
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COKDITION  or  THX  SETrtXMXKT. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Singapore,  dated 
No^feinber24,  published  in  the  Calcutta 
JMn  JBuO : — 

*'  Having  read  so  much  about  the  trade 
and  growing  prosperity  of  this  places 
I  was  led  to  expect  a  port  of  great  busUe 
and  activity ;  but,  having  found  Ihmi  past 
experience,  that  where  I  have  an  opportu- 
ni^  of  bringing^  what  books  say,  to  the 
standard  whidi  one's  owneyescontemplate, 
Tttt  Mpectations  unilbrmly  required  a  con- 
*Merable  chastisemjent :  I  was  fully  pre- 


siNOAToac  iirsntimoir* 

We  are  happy  to  learn  firom  a  ptfvale 
souree,  that  die  Singapore  Institotion  ii 
now  in  progress  of  building,  owing  to  the 
liberal  advance  of  2,000  dcrilars  made  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Burn,  chaplain.  It  canaot 
be  denied  that  sudi  an  estaUidniicDt  as 
the  intended  institution  must  add  nsalerial. 
ly  to  the  importance  of  Suagqiore  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  and  we  hope  that 
the  proposed  grant  of  900  dollan  a  mooth^ 
with  arrean,  will  be  ipeedily  sanctiooed 
by  the  Hon.  die  Court  of  Dhcctoia^— 
Malacca  Obt. 


By  accounts  fimm   Battvia  of  tfto  S7th 
January,  we  laam  that  bis  Eaoallaw^ 
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CbnmrfttioMr  Gentnly  after  vliitiiig  So. 
marang,  Soa^lba3n^  and  the  other  reiidaiu 
cies  to  the  East,  had  returned  to  Batten'* 
ao«|^.  HIb  Ezoellency  appointed  and  so- 
kttinly  imrtmlled  a  principal  committee  of 
agricnltiire,  and  also  appointed  sub-com- 
mittees for  the  whole  island  of  Jav%  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture. 

Some  time  after  the  submission  of 
Mangko  Dininmt,  the  insurgent  chief, 
Diepo  Negoro  mrected  his  principal  force 
against  the  district  of  Minclreh,  in  order, 
as  it  seems,  to  chastise  the  inhabitants  for 
the  defection  of  his  former  ally.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  aiEiir,  the  columns  of 
Col.  Cleerens,  and  of  Majors  De  Leewd 
and  Van  der  Wych  had  several  actions 
with  the  enemy  in  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, and  notwithstanding  the  unfarour* 
able  season,  defeated  him  with  great  loss. 
Hie  troops  of  Mangko  Diningrat  be- 
hared  wel),  and  supported  the  N^erlands 
troops* 

Tlie  latest  accounts  from  the  territories 
of  die  princes  were  of  the  16th  January. 
At  that  time  Djogocarta  ^as  tranquil,  and 
the  necessary  measures  had  been  taken  to 
prerent  the  farther  advance  of  the  rebels 
into  Minoreh  and  Probolingo. 

The  accounts  from  the  west  coast  of 
Samatia,  received  at  Batavia,  were  favour- 
able.—27itfM  jBtjwr. 


merous  representations  had  been  recently 
addressed  to  the  royal  conrt.  In  evidence 
of  which  defeermination,  the  royal  tenli 


Despatches,  dated  the  23d  March,  have 
been  recdved  from  Colonel  Macdonald  at 
Tabriz,  They  announce  that  a  Russian 
force,  consisting  of  between  five  and  six 
thousand  regular  infantry,  some  battalions 
of  Armenians,  and  about  five  thousand  ca- 
valry, was  assembling  at  Qiarak  and  Caia- 
Calak,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arazes,  and  that 
Persian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Abbas  MIiW,  were  stationed  at  Tabris. 

General  Termaloff  has  been  removed 
A-om  the  admintstiation  of  Georgia  and 
Caucasia.  He  is  succeeded  by  General 
Faskovitscfa, 

DECLARATION  OP  TBK  SHAH. 

The  Jams  Jehan  Numa,  a  Persian  Ben- 
gal paper,  contains  a  copy  of  a  declaration 
of  Futteh  All  Shah,  of  Iran,  given  Mo- 
hurrem  1S42  (end  of  September  1826.) 
The  follovring  are  its  principa]  passages : — 

"  Be  it  known  to  the  illustrious  and 
fortunate  prince,  the  supporter  and  orna- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  Hoeein  Ali  Mirsa, 
that  in  the  spring  of  this  year  his  Majesty 
determined  to  punish  tiie  past  presumption 
of  Russia  in  retaining  possession  of  Ba- 
ligfalooy  whidi  IS  a  dependance  of  Gokcheb, 
in  the  district  of  Erivan,  as  well  as  the 
oppression  exercised  upon  the  Moham^ 
medan  faith  and  populstaon,  of  which  nu- 


were  pitched  in  the  gsidcna  of 
whither  an  ambassador  from  Russia  ar<» 
rived,  to  preserve  tranquil  religions  and 
deprecate  the  oocurrenea  of  hostilities. 
The  ministers  accordingly  entered  upon 
Dwociattoos,  agreeably  to  the  precept: 
'  Be  not  remiss,  but  inroke  peace^  and 
vou  will  be  strong,  for  God  is  with  yon  ;' 
he  (the  ambassador)  for  ever  departing 
from  agreemeota,  and  substituting  other 
proposals.  After  several  days  had  pass 
ed  in  this  manner,  no  hope  appeared 
that  the  ambassadur  would  consent  to 
evacuate  the  usurped  territory,  nc»r  to 
promise  protection  for  the  Mohammedaa 
districts  in  possession  of  his  government* 
Wherefore  it  was  determined  to  dear  the 
state  of  the  true  faith  from  the  spot  of 
infidel  usurpation,  as  it  is  said :  '  With 
respect  to  what  is  in  their  hearts,  will  net 
God  expose  their  malevolence?'  and  'Wage 
war  with  the  infidels  in  whom  there  is  no 
faith ;'  God  will  support  those  who  have 
pledged  their  faith  with  the  words  of  truth.' 
Orders  were  giren  to  his  highness  the 
Naib  of  the  kingdom,  to  advance  with 
15,000  mounted  troops,  and  90,000  others^ 
from  the  confines  of  Aaerbijan,  to  oecapj 
the  fort  of  Shusha ;  and  the  districts  o{ 
Kerabagh,  and  Hosein  Khan,  the  Sirda  of 
Erivan,  was  at  the  same  time  commanded^ 
with  ten  thousand  regulars  and  all  his  owil 
retainers,  to  occupy  Gokcheh,  and  the 
country  about  Teflis.**   ' 

The  document  then  continues,  n^  the 
style'of  a  bulletin,  to  enumerate  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Persians,  but  in  a  very  vague, 
inaccurate,  and  artificial  manner.  It  con- 
dudes  with  intimating  that  **  fttrther  a(5* 
counts  of  continued  success  may  be  ei« 
pected." 


The  traaoactions  in  die  Persian  Gulpft 
have  been  so  indistinctly  described,  that  ire 
have  found  it  difiScult  to  apprecfate  their 
character ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Imam  of 
Muscat  has  settled  his  dispute  vritb  the 
8hdkh  of  Bosbir,  and  has  dfaeeted  bia 
hostilities  against  Butsora.  We  under* 
stand  that  the  Imam  has  an  annoal  pecu- 
niary claim  upon  the  Turkish  aatboritica 
at  Bussora,  which  has  fUlen  into  heavy 
arrears,  and  finding  little  prospect  of  re. 
payment,  he  has  proceeded  to  dun  them 
by  a  naval  force.  At  the  date  of  our  ad< 
vices  the  Turks  were  preparing  fyr  reidst- 
ance,  and  had  equipped  a  nam  force  fox 
that  purpose.  Communication  of  the  ex- 
pected attack  had  been  made  to  the  Pwha 
of  Bagdad.  According  to  the  Perriaa 
paper,  the  governor  of  Bussora  had  met 
thft  Imam  with  two  vesseb,  both  of  which, 

and 
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And  the  Hakem  himiclf,  had  been*  Ukcn  in 
the  action  that  ensued.  The  Hakem  had 
facen  aeiit  prisoner  to  Muscat,  whilst  the 
Imam  advanced   against   Bussonu— CW; 

GW,    Gas,  mmmm^^m 

Calcutta  papers  contain  accounts  fVom 
Canton  to  tiie  2d  December.  'I  he  follow, 
ing  report  is  given  of  the  market. 

European  Goods. — The  quantity  iro* 
ported  this  season  by  the  Company's  direct 
ships  has  been  unusually  grrat,  added  to 
the  supplies  by  American  vessels  mention- 
ed in  our  former,  wliidi  lias  completely- 
overstocked  our  market;  and  at  present 
we  could  not  name  an  article  of  European 
manufactures  which  would  realise  within 
SO  per  cent,  of  its  original  cost.  The 
accounts  aUo  from  Singapore  and  Manilla 
of  the  quantity  of  goods  on  hand,  and  the 
state  of  those  markets,  are  of  so  unfavour- 
able  a  nature  that  it  is  probable  consider- 
able supplies  from  those  quarters  may  find 
their  way  on  to  this,  in  which  case  we  can. 
not  expect  amendment  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Exchange.  —  Tlie  Company's  treasury 
continues  open  for  bills  on  Bengal  at  203 
rupees  100  Sp.  drs.  and  on  England  at 
4s.  94.  per  Sp.  dr. 

AnoUier  alarming  fire  has  occurred  at 
Canton,  by  which  four  hundred  china-men's 
bouses  have  been  destroyed. 


eapt  or  <9o0ii  fi^opt. 

tUK  TRESS. 

Circular. — Hie  Editor  and  Proprietor  of 
tlie  Sotith  African  Commercial  Advertiser 
respectfi|Uy  informs  the  subscribers,  tliat 
the  publication  of  that  paper  is  sui^nded, 
in  consequence  of  the  following  letter 
from  the  Colonial  Office. 

Colonial  Office,  March  10,  1827. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  his  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  infonn  yon,  that 
in  consequence  of  a  publication  in  the 
South  Anican  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
Wednesday,  the  24th  of  May  last,  contain- 
ing a  statement  entitled  "  Mr.  Buisdne's 
Case,"  and  which  has  been  represented  by 
bis  Excellency  the  Governor  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  to  be  of  a  fidse  and  calumnious 
nature,  hb  Honour  has  received  instnic. 
tions  from  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  to  cancel  the  licence  under 
which  you  are  allowed  to  print  and  publish 
that  journal. 

You  will,  therefore,  from  this  date  con>- 
sider  that  license  as  cancelled  and  of  no 
effect. 

I  have  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

RicHARo  Plascxti  Scc.  to  Govt. 
To  Mr.  G.  Gieig.  # 


The  passage  referred  to  is  an 
copied  from  the  Times  of  the   25th  «< 
Jamiary,  1826. 

The  editor  of  the  Cape  paper  infteiids  l» 
proceed  without  delay  to  Londoo,  Ibr  ths 
purpose  (»f  representing  this  iiBiiBTfinii  to 
the  proper  tribunals,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  assist  in  impressing  oo  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty's  niinisters»  in  every  way  open  to 
him,  the  propriety  of  extending  the  pso- 
tection  ei^joyed  by  British  aiib|CCts  and 
British  property  in  other  parts  of  the  wwM, 
to  the  inhabitauta  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Council  Office,  I3th  March,  18S7. 
corr  or  axsoLirnoNs  op  a  coowcil  axt* 

TMD   DAT. 

IV^ient^ — His  Honour  Major  Geueak 
Bourke,  C.B.,  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  ihi 
Hon.  Sir  John  Truter,  Chief  Justice;  «k 
Hon.  Sir  Richard  Phuket,  Colonial  Secve> 
tary ;  the  Hon.  Lieut^-ColooH  Danieil, 
second  in  command;  the  Hon.  LiiuL 
Colonel  Bell,  C.B.;  die  Hon.  J.  W. 
Stoll,  Esq.,  Receiver- General. 

The  Council  having  taken  in 
ation  a  Memorial  addressed  to  his  H 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  seveiml  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape-town,  ander  dnr 
the  12th  instant,  wherein  pemniasion  is  i«^ 
quested  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  ^  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  attending  the  suppreaaioe  of 
tlie  South  African  Commercial  Adrer^er 
newspaper,  are  of  opinion  that  this  Go- 
vernment has  always  shown  its  resalincs 
to  comply  with  any  request  for  petmlssaon 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  any  measures  of  general  poBry 
aAecting  the  interests  of  the  colony ;  hot 
that  the  declared  object  of  the  ntecting  fiir 
which  permission  is  now  requested  being 
to  deliberate  upon  an  act  of  his  Majesty*s 
Government,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual, 
the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  prayer 
of  the  memorial  cannot  be  complied  vrldL 

And  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is  requested  to  cause  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  be  transmitted  lo  the  me- 
morialists. 

(Signed)         D.  M.  Puckval. 
■  (A  true  Copy.) 


MIUTARY  ArrOIKTJfXKTi  AND  PROMOTIOK& 
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Vmthi  Jmmo^s  Fart,  Jm/r. »»  1 
M.  J.  JobDMO  to  be1ieiit.»  v.  Mead 
rsnk  29th  Aug.  1896. 

iiarrJt  17,  1887<— latent  sad  Kd^  K. 
tohsvenuik  of  capt  by  bievet  from  list  Feb. 

March  aQ.->Lteut.  and  Brer.  Capt.  T.  M. 
ler  to  be  capt.  of  a  aanp.,  ▼.  Sborth  tai^i 
and  2d-X.ieut.  R.  T.  Hayes  tobelleut.  v. 
piom. ;  datss  lAh  MaicS  im* 


I  dalaoC 


>e«7.] 


'Asiaiie  JtUelUgence.'^St.  Helena, 
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Jtoiefc  SO.~BTev.  Capt.  G.  A.  Dcntaffe  to  b« 
be  military  secreury  to  Governor  and  Comnuui- 
<lcr-in  cfaicfl 

-    LIcuL  M.  J.  JohDMMi  to  be  aide-de-camp  to  Go- 
vernor and  Commandcr-ia-efaier,  v.  Dentafflft. 

Sy.  XUma  Regiment. 

Oct,  16,  1896.— Lieut.  Jai.  Bennett  to  be  capt.  of 
a  comp.,  Ens.  M.  O'Connor  to  be  lleut.,  and  Cadet 
C.  S.  T.  Bond  to  be  eni.,  la  sac.  to  Capt  H.  S. 
Cole  retired  from  lenrlce ;  dale  16th  Oct.  1896. 

MofrA  80»  1837>— Lieut  P.  Cnnnlngham  to  be 
capt  of  a  comn.,  Ens.  J.  Sampson  to  be  lleut* 
and  Cadet  H.  Doveton  to  be  ens.,  In  sue.  to  Capt 
J.  W.  Torbett  retired  from  lenrioe;  date  tth 
March  1887, 

KMANCIPATION    OF   SLATIS. 

The  Governor  and  Council  are  pleased 
to  publisli  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
which  they  have  received  from  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  19th  of 
December  1826. 

PubHe  DepartTnefU,  <—  Paragraph  2. 
We  have  taken  into  consideration  the  third 
and  fourth  paragraphs  of  your  despatch, 
dated  the  S8th  of  November  1825,  and 
the  documents  therein  referred  to,  relative 
to  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  in 
view  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves  on 
your  Island* 

S.  A  stop  has  happily  been  put  to  the 
perpetuity  of  Slavery  at  St.  Helena,  by 
the  nobt?  resolutions  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  Slaves  there  adopted  in  the  year 
1818 — by  which  children  bom  sul>se- 
quently  to  that  period  were  declared  free. 

4.  But  although  the  eventual  abolition 
of  Slaves  has  thus  been  secured,  yet  there 
«re  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
must  continue  in  that  degrading  state 
during  life ;  unless  steps  be  taken  for 
their  manumission,  and.  to  v^hom  the  mi- 
seiy  and  degradation  of  Slavery  appear 
aggravated  bv  the  contrast  between  their 
condition  and  that  of  their  free-bom  pro- 
geny. 

5.  The  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
speedy  and  entire  abolition  of  Slavery  at 
St.  Helena,  is  proportioned  to  our  anxious 
desire  for  the  welfiu«  of  the  Island,  and 
for  the  happiness  of  all  classes  of  its 
population,  persuaded  as  we  are  that  Sla- 
very presents  the  most  serious  of  all  obsta- 
cles to  the  prosperity  of  the  Community 
where  it  exists. 

6.  It  must,  however,  lie  admitted  that 

the  subject  is  encompassed  with  difficulties. 

Humanity  should   not  be   permitted  to 

interfere  with  substantial  justice,  nor  can 

'manumission  be  granted  with  safety  to  the 

community,  or  benefit  to.  the  individual, 
until  he  is  suitably  prepared  to  receive  it 

7.  The  nature  of  these  difficulties  is  so 
peculiarly  local,  that  we  must  depend 
maiidy  upon  your  efforts  to  remove  them ; 
and  we  shall  do  so  with  entire  confidence, 
justified  by  the  enlightened  and  benevo- 
lent sentiments  recorded  on  your  proceed- 
ings, and  especially  in  General  Walker's 
Minute  of  the  8lst  of  November  1825. 


8.  We  think,  however,  that  the  com- 
munication to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
Slave  Proprietors,  of  our  opinions  and 
views,  may  have  a  salutary  effect  in  recon- 
ciling conflicting  parties^— and  in  uphold, 
ing  and  strengthening  your  efforts ;  and 
with  this  hope,  we  declare  our  deliberate 
conviction,  tbiU,  so  soon  as  a  Slave  under- 
stands and  appreciates  the  nature  and  bles- 
sing of  freedom,  that  boon  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  conferred ;  and  further,  that  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  govemment  to 
take  all  practicable  steps,  in  the  way  of 
education  and  instraction,  for  fitting  the 
Slaves  for  the  reception  of  so  inestimable 
a  privilege.  If  the  schools  already  insti- 
tuted do  not  present  sufficient  means  for 
the  education  of  Adult  Slaves,  the  defi- 
ciency ought  to  be  supplied ;  and  we  shall 
be  roidy  to  sanction  any  arrangementa 
which  you  may  deem  calculated  to  pro-, 
mote  that  object. 

9.  But  we  must  express  an  equally, 
decided  opinion  that  the  Proprietors  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  value  of  their  Slaves 
whenever  they  may  be  declared  free.  Thia 
point  being  provided  for,  the  Proprietors 
would  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  nor 
would  they,  we  are  persuaded,  unnecessa- 
rily retard  the  emancipation  of  their  Slaves. 

10.  The  value  of  Slaves  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  fixed  according  to  the  caprice 
or  particular  views  of  each  individual  Pro- 
prietor  ;  but  (as  your  Governor  proposes) 
by  the  fair  inquiries  of  a  committee  chosen 
partly  by  the  govemment  and  partly  by 
tlie  Proprietors.  The  valuation  of  that 
Committee  should  be  made  periodically^ 
and  deposited  in  a  government  office,  for 
the  purpose  of  reference  as  occasions 
might  require. 

11.  The  period  at  which  la  Slave  may 
be  manumitted  must  necessarily  be  that  at 
which  he,  or  some  one  on  his  behalf,  may 
tender  to  the  Proprietors  the  amount  of 
the  valuation.  Freedom  may  then  be 
safely  granted,  and  must  not  be  withheld  ; 
for  whether  the  means  of  redemption  may 
have  been  obtained  through  personal  in- 
dustry in  hours  of  leisure  sanctioned  by 
his  master,  or  through  the  good  opinion  of 
benevolent  individuals,  it  may  with  reason 
be  expected  that  the  Slave  is  deserving  of 
the  blessing  which  he  seeks  to  possess. 

.  12.  The  whole  of  a  Slave's  time,  ex- 
cepting Sundays,  belongs  to  his  master, 
and  thus  it  is  obvious,  that  unless  the 
master  allow  a  small  portion  of  time,  the 
Slave  will  not  bo  eoable<l  to  earn  the  price 
of  his  redemption.  We  tmst,  and,  from 
their  conduct  hitherto,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  masters  generally  will  not 
hesitate  to  concede  some  indulgence  in 
this  respect.  A  very  limited  period  might 
accomplish  the  object,  for  a  great  deal  may 
be  effecteil  in  a  little  time  by  a  Slave  when 
he  knows  that  freedom  will  be  the  result 
of  industry.    We  would  furtlier  suggest 

that 
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ifaflt  the  paid  laboar  of  the  Slaves  durfng 
dM  tiow  wliidi  my  be  allotrad  to  them 
dMwld,  if  potsiblcy  be  renderad  in  the 
•tnrloe  of  their  mpcctive  oMiCerB. 

IS.  The  SeTing^  Benk  which  we 
kferiy  MoetioiMd  will  enable  the  SUvei  to 
dipaalc  their  eaniingt  at  intemt. 

14.  We  are  aware  that,  even  suppocing 
_   nenta  to  be  carried  into  e£ 

to  the^tttmoat  eitent  which  can  be 
t\f  oontamplated,  there  will  still 
of  SlavBi  without  any  fair 
of  beeonring  fi«e  by  their  own 
la  Mich  cam,  wktn  you  are 
mUtfkd  cf  the  geod  dutnOgr  ef  the  Smee, 
wo  authorise  you,  Ibr  the  purpeaes  of  re- 
ward to  him,  and  of  example  to  ocben,  to 
pay  the  valuation,  as  a  loan  (without  in- 
twsit)  from  the  Company  to  the  Slave, 
upon  his  undertaking  to  reimburae  it  gra* 
dually  out  of  hie  earnings. 

15.  We  furUier  authorise  you  in  all 
caaas,  in  which  Ibr  the  like  purposes  you 
may  deem  it  oxpedient  to  accelerate  the 
period  of  manuBsitsion  of  Staves  who  may 
be  amkiBg  dcposiu  out  of  their  earnings, 
to  advmwev  m  a  .loan,  the  diffierence  be. 
twees  such  dcporits  and  the  valuation. 

1^  The  S7th  Article  of  the  Skvo 
Oode,  as  modMed  in  1 81 9,  preMribes  tfast, 
before  any  Slave  whoee  age  exceeds  forty 
shall  bo  nmnumitted,  his  nuuter  ihall  give 
bond  In  the  sum  of  iSl60  to  indemnify 
tfie  fviab  fiom  all  claim  on  account  of 
anch  Slawe^  should  ho  prove  incapable  to 
maiaArin  himself. 

17.  Your  Governor  now  suggests  that 
the  age  may  be  extended  to  fifty-live^  and 
oaritmd  altogether  tf  the  vesUry  should 
oAsr  inspection  be  of  opinion  that  the  bond 
^as  unnecensrv. 

18 .  We  Ailly  concur  in  this  suggestion, 
and  you  have  our  authority  to  jaet  upon  it 
accordingly ;  it  being  however  undentood, 
that  the  vm^  shali  exoicise  great  caution 
and  discretion,  lo  as  to  prevent  Slaves  of 
bad  efaamcter,  and  who  may  ha  uaelem  as 
servan^[^  from  being  thrown  upon  society 
by  their  masters. 

Id.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  acts 
of  graoe  and  finroor  which  we  have  now 
authorised  will  eventually  entail  expense 
on  the  Compeny.  Where  the  ShivefiUis 
sickyOrbeeomes  old  and  Infirm,  we  eannot 
oxpeet  to  be  repaid  what  has  been  lent. 
But  this  is  a  lorn  to  which  we  are  content 
ta  be  subjected,  as  the  coat  of  effecting 
grsatgood. 

20»  We  know  also  that  the  sick  and 
infirm  of  those  who  may  be  manumitted 
■mat  be  maintained,  but  this  chaige  riiould 
properly^  be  borne  by  the  pari£  lunds, 
which  in  the  instances  in  which  bonds 
may  have  been  given  bv  the  FroprietorB, 
aa  belbaa  adverted  to,  will  be  thereby  iiv 
demaified.  In  cases  when  bonds  may 
not  have  been  required,  the  Proprietors 
of  the  manumitted  Skives  who  contrilMite 


to  the  parish  fhnds  will  be  relieved  from 
the  charge,  and  the  Jalanden  at  large  vriU 
be  benefited  by  the  gradual  abotttton  of 
Slavery.  We  repeat  tlaerelbre,  that  Ifae 
parish  Ainds  should  be  sabjected  to  Ae 
cost  of  maintaining  manumitted  Slai 
rendered,  by  infirmity,  incapable  of  < 
ing  their  maintenanee. 

81.  We  prelcr  the  aystem  of  aiding 
meritorious  Slava  in  obtaining 
flvedom,  by  loans,  to  that  <»f  directly 
finring  a  pecuniary  gift ;  beciuiBe  w« 
of  opinion,  that  the  Slave  will  more  dnly 
appredale  the  bleasihg  when  be  has 
earned  it^  than  he  would  if  it  were  freely 
bestowed ;  and  also,  because  we  eoosidgr 
the  Company  fairly  entitled  to  be  rrim- 
bursed,  out  of  the  future  enroings  of  a 
manumitted  Slavey  the  sum  expended  on 
his  redemption. 

S9.  In  reference  to  the  suggestion  csa- 
tained  in  the  19tfa  paragraph  €»f  yaar 
Governor's  minute,  we  desine  that,  in  lb- 
ture,  a  husband  and  wife,  n  pattnt  or 
parents,  and  child  or  children,  aader  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  who  nmy  be  the  pra- 
perty  of  the  same  person,  shAll,  If  sold  by 
him,  be  sold  only  together,  and  in  osw  Is^ 
and  to  the  same  person. 

53.  It  has  been  urged  in  objectian  ts 
the  emancipation  of  sl^as  at  6c  Hcieaa, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  oupply  the* 
place  by  fVee  labour ;  soma  ancfa  iaronvs- 
nience  mwht  probably  be  austniaed  if  lbs 
emancipation  were  general,  but  not  so 
long  as  it  is  limited  to  those  slaves  wha 
shall  give  solid  proof  of  their  indnaliy  and 
good  cbarsciar.  The  labour  wliicta  ibsm 
staves  would  peifotm  when  free  aam, 
would,  we  think,  be  greater  than  Ihst 
which  they  yMded  in  a  stateof  servituda. 

54.  We  cannot  dismiss  thv  snbfect 
without  expressing  to  yon  oar  aease  of 
the  great  importance  of  employing  nativm 
of  the  island  for  all  purposes  of  labour 
there.  The  first  evil  to  be  correoted  is 
alavety :  that  which  is  only  subordittale  la 
It  is  your  dependence  on  forrign  tsbosiwiis. 
ft  is  of  litde-use  giving  fVtwdbm  to  the 
slave,  unless  roeasurm  £e  simultaaeoosiy 
adopted  to  stimulate  the  exertioiM  of  fbee 
labour  among  the  tiative  islanders,  sad 
thus  to  give  scope  |p  the  manumitted  dam 
to  use  his  fVeedofa  aright:  as  long  « 
labour  is  perlbrmed  by  Chinese^  and  olhcn 
imported  for  the  poipose,  so  long,  may  k 
be  fcnrad,  will  the  lower  daas  of  the  na- 
tive population  be  generally  inert  and  da- 
pendent  paupers. 

85.  Difficulty  would  undoubtedly  be 
experienced  in  the  first  attempts  to  substi- 
tute island  for  foreign  labaursrs,  the  Inhiu 
bitants  being  accustomed  to  employ  ^ 
feigners,  who  are  also  understood  to  be 
more  expert,  and  more  genemOy  uariul 
than  the  natives: 

26.  But  whatever  be  the  difficulty,  the 
effort  sliould  be  strenuously  used  to  nr- 

mount 
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mount  it$  and  we  are  convinced  that,  by 
firm  and  judicious  proceeding  on  your 
part,  the  necessity  for  employing  foreigners 
^BMy  be- gradually  hut  surely  dimtniBbed. 
jlll  parties  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
attempt:  tliose  of  the  higher  rank,  that 
tber  may  be  relieved  from  tlie  burden  of 
Viaintainining  the  indolent  and  proiigatc  ; 
and  those  of  the  lower  rank,  that  <hey  may 
be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  earn  by 
lionest  industry  a  maintenance  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  corre- 
■sponding  moral  benefit  is  too  apparent  to 
cieed  its  being  pointed  out. 

97,  When  the  sense  of  the  mutual  de- 


pendance  upon  each  other  of  the  several 
classes  of  your-'native  population  tihall  be 
practically  felt  and  acted  upon,  then,  and 
not  before^  may  we  eipect  that  oar<ardeot 
wishes  on  behaU*  of  your  island  will  be 
realized. 

S8.  We  indulge  a  con6dent  hope,  that 
the  measures  now  in  progresslbr  establish- 
ing the  culture  of  silk  at  St.  Helena,  will 
have  a  salutary  efiect  t^i^n  your  populn* 
tion,  in  stimulating  them  to  the  proseca- 
tion   of   useful    and  productive  labour. 

(True  Extraott ) 

(Signed)  G.  Bi.EifKiirB,  Sec.  to  Ooit. 
^.  Helena,  5th  April,  V897v 


Ito»t0n1|it  to  Sl0iatfr  BtittlUtimtt^ 


hccoovn  from  Bangdon  stale  that  the 
place  was  evacuated,  on  the  9th  December, 
hy  the  British  troops,  who  were  conveyed 
to  Moul-mein.  H.  M.'s  45th  regiment  is 
litation^,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
viceroy,  at  Old  Martaban.  The|preatest 
harmony  subsisted  between  the  British 
and  Burmese  authorities.  Before  General 
Campbell  left  Rangoon,  he  stipulated  with 
the  viceroy,  on  be£Uf  of  British  subjects, 
*  ibat  no  duty,  or  charge  of  any  description, 
^  'Shall  be  made  on  goods  brougbCby  British 
I    •••ku<«ta  to  Rangoon,  during  ft*  late  occu- 


su 
'  yation;  but  merchants  may  buy  and  sell 
theniy  without  hindrance;  and  all  mer- 
^Mnta  wishing  to  ahip  suck  goods  to  a 
foreign  country,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do 
ao  ft«e  of  duties  and  charges,  within  three 
aiQDtha  Atrni  the  date  of  tlie  evacuation. 
Mk  A.  C.  left  Lieut.  Bawlinson,  of  the 


Benffal  Artfllcr}',  in  political  charge  of 
the  British  interesU,  till  further  armnge- 
ments. 

The  Taliens  had  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  Burmese.  Datttah'bas  Men 
taken  bf  them  and  destroyed  by  fire; 
Tackali  the  subui^  xft  Aaogoon,  baa 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  Taliens  have 
^defeated  seveml  parties  of  the  Burmese, 
and  captured  aliout  SOO  boots,  amongst 
which  is  ahe  vicesey's  war-boat.  The 
Taliens  have  occupied  a  position  a  little 
above  Monkey  Point,  where  tliey  remained 
At  the  date  of  the  lost  advices  %  ami  it  w«s 
fully  oxpeeted  that  tliey  would  succeed  in 
jotting  possession  of  Rangoon.  Tliey 
hoisted  tlie  Pegu  colours  at  Dallah,  a 
white  flag,  witli  an  anemalous  kind  of  bled 
with  four  less,  as  iheir  national  emblem.   , 
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CalcuUa,  Jan,  23,  1827. 

Goveninwnt  Securities. 

Soy.]  Rs.  As.  Rf .  As.  [SeU 

riem.il  a  RanltUUeLoan6perct.t3   SPfsm. 

DiM.      1  8  Five  per«t.Loan t    0  Disc 

Ditto    t   0  Ne«Apcrcsnt.LosB<>**  3   ODisc 

Ratal  of  Exdiangs. 

On  London,  6  months'  sight,— to  boy  Is.  10|d.  to 

Is.  lld^-to  seU  9s.  per  Sicca  Rupee. 
Ob  MadTM,  30  days  ditto,  M  to  90  Sices  Rupcies 

par  100  Msdiss  Rupees, 
en  Bombsf ,  ditto*  M  Sicca  Rupass  psr  100  Bob- 

IsqrRupssB. 

Bank  Shsss.— Pran.  S,100  to  ^\B9. 


Madrat,  Jnn*  24,  1^27. 

GovcnmiflDt  Securities. 

&%.  per  oent  Bengsl  Remlttable  Losn. 

At  the  Bate  of  Sutascription,  tit.  350 

Vadias  Rs.,  per  J3B  Sa.  Rs.    9 

At  a  Rats  prsTilUng  among  Merchsnti' 

JUintk  J^m,  Voi.  XXIII.  No.  188. 


and  Brokers  in  buyingand  selling  Pub- 
lic Securities,  vto.  lOSi  Msdrss  Rs.,  per 
]OOSa.Rs. 86  Pram. 

Five  per  cant  Bengtf  Unnmlttahle  Loan. 

At  the  Rste  of  SubscriptiQn,  vis.  980 
Madias  Rs.,peraSB 8s.  Rs.->-*« I 

At  the  Rate  prevaiUqrsniong  Mesehsntt 
and  Biokais  In  touytag  sadsAUng  Pub- 
lic Secnrlties,  vis.  106^  Medns  Rs.,  per 
100Sa.Rs. aiDlsft 


Sofriba^,  Jan.  13,  1827. 

A  FlTe  per  cent.  Losn  open. 

Exchange..  .  , 

On  London,  st6manths*  sight.  Is.  M.  psr  Rupee. 
On  Caleutta,  st  30  d^fS'sli^t,  lOd  Bon.  Rs.  pet 

too  Slccs  Rupees. 
On  MsdzM,  St  30  dayiT  sight,  90ft  Boas.  Rs.  par  108 

Madras  Ri. 
5  X 
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VarUAmmtars  ilApn^n 


Air  Account  of  the  Revenues  and  Charges  of  India,  in  each  Yearlrom  16S^; 
ibowing  the  Annual  Surplus  of  Revenue  or  Charge  after  the  Fsyinent  of  Tenitaal 
Charges  in  England. 


REVENUES. 


Bengal 

Fort  St^  George 

Rombaj ••. 

Bcocoolen 

Prince  of  Wales'  Islatid 


1822-23. 


14,163,277 

5,585,210 

3»372,447 

6,691 

44,076 


Total 23,171,701 

Dednct:  Charges 19,963,648 


Net  Revenues  in  India ,    3,208,053 

Net  Charges  in  India. ...• !        — 


1823-24.  I   1824>31 


£'  £. 

12,950,308  13^79^19f 
5,498,763  5,44«^43 
2,782^,550,    l,7\S^V 


5,805 
35,956 


21,2d0,384 
20,726,723 


553,661 


3S^ 


20,751483 
22,96iJOi 


1,3133^ 


IftUt  ThevariatkniiintlieTemltiexhOiitMlinthls  Account  fhm  thaw exhlUted  in 
tsfled  Accounts  for  1882-83  and  1883-94*  are  cmued  by  lome  trifling  ■djustmenta,  and  I9  the 
ftam  the  ChaiMa  Incarred  In  India  of  toe  value  of  Territorial  Storei  consigned  mat  En^laad,  tlie  at 
ofirtiid&ls  Included  among  the  charges  paid  in  England. 


CHAROEa 

Bengal    ••..••.». 

Fort  St.  George 

Bombay 

Beqpoolf n 

Prince  of  Wales*  Island  ...;.. 

Total 

Interest  on  Debts 

Total  Charges  and  Interest    

Expense  of  St.  Helena 

Political  Charges  paid  in  England,  J 
including  Invoice  Amount  of  Terri-  > 
torial  Stores  consigned  to  India. ...  3 

Grand  Total  of  Charges 

Revenues    

Surplus  Revenue   , 

Surplus  Charge    ., 


1822-23. 


£. 

8,746,042 

5,072,992 

4,264,448 

96,478 

88,957 


18,268,917 
1,694,731 


19,963^648 
120,093 

♦1,720,724 


21,804,465 
23,171,701 


1>367,236 


1823-24. 


£. 
9,445,538 

6,213,817 
3,228,150 

88,467      mjm 


18S4-Su 


£. 

5^714,nS 


90t»iVA 


1I33» 


19,074,274  20,693^ 


1,652,449 


1,460,433 


20,726,723 
112,268 

1,153,866 


21,992,857 
21,280,384 


712,473 


%064,I3S 
109,419 


23^753,743 
20,751,10 


3,003,511 


•  tothk  year  Um  balanoeof  the  Loan  advanced  by  the  PubUctotheEaat-Indkt 
iK*'!JSES1?^  ?*f  ■"««««»«•»*»•*  byParUament  (ad Geo  IV..  oSB). 
SSJ2Jih?iif^ i?ft^  .??^et  *<*  ^IW.335.   of  which  lum  £5B7,S36  . 
diaebamd&i  cash,  k  included  in  the  above  ctatemcnt    The  Balanoe.  axaa^tiaMUi£ 

bSfn  ■*  off  agatast  the  cWins  of  the  Ea»k-Indto  Company  on  the  pibSo^^ 


The  txital  <tf  de 


East^India  House, 
6th  April  1827. 


(Errors  excepted.) 
Jamb  C.  MctviLL, 

^  Aud.  of  India  Accounts. 

Thos.  G.  Llots,  \  As  regards  Politic*!  l^t^me^ 
Acct.  Gen.     }         made  in  England. 
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Amount  of  the  Territorial  Debt  owing  by  the  East^  India  Company  at  their  seveial 
Presidencies  in  the  East  Indies,  on*  the  30th  April  in  each  year,  from  1822  Inclusiye, 
and  according  to  the  latest  Advices. 


BengsL 

Madias. 

Bombay. 

TotsL 

1822.     Debts  at  4  per  Cent. 

Do.      6      do 

Vo,       8      do 

At  i$.  the 
Cur.  Rupee. 

28,905,018 

At  8*.  the 
Pagoda. 

2,438,629 
17,600 

At2f.8cr. 
the  Rupee. 

68,708 
169,080 

£. 

68,708 

31,512,727 

17,600 

Total  Debts  l)earing  Interest 
Debts  not  bearing  Interest 

28,905,018 

5,793,875 

- 

2,456,229 
599,281 

237,788 
548,586 

31,599,035 
6,941,742 

« 

Total  Debts  in  India   .... 

34,698,893 

3,055,510 

786,374 

38,540,777 

i  Q23.     Debts  at  4  per  Cent 

Do.      6      do 

26,513,871 

2,582,985 
17,600 

57,694 
176,336 

57,694 
29,273,192 

Do.      8      do. 

17,600 

Total  Debts  bearing  Interest 
Debts  not  bearing  Interest 

26,513,871 
6,295,820 

2,600,585 
687,114 

234,030 
451,277 

29,348,486 
7,434,211 

Total  Debts  in  India    .... 

32,809,691 

3,287,699 

685,307 

36,782,697 

1824.     Debts  at  4  per  Cent.  .... 

Do.      5      do. 

Do.      6      do 

Do.      8      do 

• 

11,776,471 
11,496,206 

834 

2,800,886 
17,600 

138,832 
203,440 

139,666 

11,776,471 

14,500,538 

17,600 

Total  Debts  bearing  Interest 
Debts  not  bearing  Interest 

23,272,677 
6,678,907 

2,819,320 
845,3.33 

342,272 
471,183 

26,434.269 
7,995,423 

Total  Debts  in  India    .... 

29,951,584 

3,664,653 

813,455 

34,429,692 

1825«     Debts  at 4  per  Cent   .... 
Do.      5      do.  •  • 

1,529,042 
10,914,602 
11,177,322 

6,389 
153,827 

2,984,842 
17,600 

138,587 
208,997 

1,674,018 
11.068.489 

Do.      6     do. .... .... 

14,371,161 
17,600 

Do.      8      do. ....... . 

Total  Debte  bearing  Interest 
Debto  not  bearing  Interest 

23,620,966 
7,259,931 

3,162,658 
708,233 

347,584 
573,096 

27,131,208 
8,541,260 

Total  Debts  in  India    .... 

30,880,897 

3,870,891 

920,680 

35,67^468 

Per  Quick  Stocks,  3l8t  October 
1825: 

Debts  at  4  per  Cent,     .... 

Do.      5      do. 

Do.      6     do. 

Do.      8      do 

Treasury  Notes  at  an  Interest  of) 
3^  and  2  pye  per  diem ) 

532,649 
14,998,504 
11,032,113 

366,247 

19,554 

3,170,800 
17,600 

158,148 

57,240 
180,475 

710^351 
14,998,504 
14,260,153 

198,075 

366,247 

Total  debts  bearing  Interest 
Debts  not  bearing  Interest 

26,929,513 
6,946,067 

3,207,954 
843,595 

.395,863 
584,752 

30,533,330 
8,374,414 

ToUl  Debts  in  India    .... 

33,875,580 

4,051,549 

980,615 

38,907,744 

East-India  House, 
6th  April  1B27. 


(Errors  Excepted). 
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JlMES  C.  MbLVILL, 

Auditor  of  India  Accounts. 
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HOME    INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
Houss  OP  LoKDt,  May  14. 

Ttumb  to  the  Army' and  Ifavy  in  India, 
•— Viwount  Goderidt  introduced  hU  motion 
Ibr  a  vote  of  tluuiks  to  the  ariny  and  navy 
•mploysd  in  the  late  wars  in  India,  by  obL 
■cnring,  that  he  should  take  care  not  to  ad- 
irert  to  any  of  those  political  topics  con- 
seetad  with  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
war  against  the  Burmese,  or  the  attack  up. 
oa  the  fortress  of  Bhurq>ore.  His  lord- 
ship tlien  enumerated  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  war  with  Ava  was 
first  commenced^  in  the  course  of  which 
Im  oberrved,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
langvage  to  convey  in  sufficiently  strong 
terms,  the  efforts  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Monro,  the  head  of  tlie  government  of 
Madfas»  in  which  presidency  the  roaia 
body  of  the  troops  was  collected,  who  were 
drawn  from  grnt  distances  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity.  But  the  merit  of  the  praise, 
was  not  due  to  Sir  Thomas  Monro  alone^ 
who  brought  the  troops  together,  for  there 
were  faw  drcum&iantes  under  which  the 
native  troops  had  so  signalised  themselves 
and  their  conduct  gave  a  character  to  that 
portiop  of  the  forces  of  the  £ast- India 
Company  which  was  beyond  all  praise. 
Most  of  the  native  troops  bad  been  brought 
Iknm  di^^nces  of  many  hundred  mile% 
aome  Arom  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles, 
and  y<t  there  wjere  no  more  than  two 
individuala  who  bad  not  embarked  with 
their  corps.  After  pauing  high  eulogiums 
tt|>on  the  oonduiH  of  the  army  aikl  the 
navy  employed  in  Ava,  hia  lordship  ad- 
verted to  Bhurtpore,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  whidi  had  been  secured  by  its 
capture.  He  could  say,  with  perfect  truth 
•nd  justice,  that  the  preparations  made  to 
ensure  the  certainty  of  success,  were  only 
equalled  by  the  attack.  His  lordship  tlien 
moved  votes  of  thanks  in  the  same  terms  as 
thoae  •gr'Nd  to  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Duke  of  Wettinglonhom  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  Lord  Combermere  in  tlie 
cqiture*  of  Bhurtpofe.  He  oommenoed 
operations,  and  carried  them  on  with  a 
vigour  and  activity  which  ensured  their 
success,  and  closed  them  by  a  military  feat 
wliich  had  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
ahny  upon  any  occasion.  "With  respect  to 
the  operations  in  Ava,  little  more  was 
known  of  tiut  country  than  its  name. 
Hie  Indian  government  knew  nothing  of 
the  climate,  of  the  government,  or  tlie  peo- 
ple, its  military  force,,  or  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  would  enable  any  man 
to  form  a  plan  of  military  operations.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  was  nqt  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  operations  should 


sT 
the 


have  eicited  so  much  anzivtj  and  doobft 
as  to  their  termination      Tbe  army 
that  every  animal  had  beesi  driv 
tbe  country,  and  every  man  Buffered 
great  privations  in  consequence  of 
want  of  provisions.     It  wan  not  possflile 
describe  the  nature  of  thoae    pri 
which  the  tr<x>ps  suffered,  and  whidi 
aggravated  by  the  climate  of  tbe 
Ae  officers  and  troops    had, 
home  all  these  privationsy  and 
tered  every   difficulty,    with  the 
cheerfulness ;  and  after  vanquishii^  a 
merous  enemy,  brought  the  contest  to 
end  honourable  to  this  country,  byli 
which  he  hoped  would  Iw  a  lasting 
Under  these  circumstances,-,  he  coocciwd 
diat  there  had  been   no  occasion   npaa 
which  fticir  lordships  had  been  called  vpea 
to  express  their  approbation  whcse  it 
iMttcr  deserved. 


Tlie  Earl  of  CarUJe  could  have 
ed  tliat  tlie  name  of  the  Governor.  Gencnl, 
who  had  so  ably  and  successfully  msde 
every  preparation  for  the  war,  might  haw 
been  inserted  in  tbe  thanks  of  this  Hook. 
He  regntted  that  his  noble  friend  ska 
presided  over  the  govemmeut  in  India 
had  been  subjected  to  injurious'  and  on* 
founded  misrepresentations ;  though  ^ 
trusted  hts  noble  friend  would  be  able  ts 
answer  those  mnrepresentatioas  fstHrr 
torily  to  his  country,  by  mentioning  ike 
two  simple  words,  **  Ava**  and  ^*  ~~ 
pore." 

The  Earl  of  Jiforfee  bore  e<qonl 
mony  to.the  merits  of  Laid  Amben^ 
out  whose  firmness  and  wtsdoan  the  gle- 
rious  achievement  at  Bhurtpora  woaU 
never  have  taken  place. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Hanowby  said,  that  aftir 
th^  observations  that  had  been  made^  be 
considered  it  necessary  for  some  memlwr 
of  bis  Majesty's  Government  to.  dechre 
that  the  glorious  results  which  had  bees 
accomplished  were  not  only  attribntsblets 
tbe  valour  of  our  troops,  but  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discoetioo  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral. Tbe  only,  vessoo  why  the  nebh 
lord  had  not  been  included  in  the  vole  sf 
tlianks  was,  that,  it  was  not  uaoal  that  tbe 
thanks  of  the  house  should  be  voted  to  tbt 
civil  officers  of  .the  State.  H«  begged  is 
declare,  in  the  most  unqualified  manaifi 
tliat  there  was  great  merit  due  to  tbe  noble 
lord  at  tbe  hnd  of  the  Govemmesit:  ii 
was  not  only  the  valour  of  our  troops,  bot 
the  firmness  and  judgment  of  the  noble 
lord,  which  liad  secured  to  the  coaon; 
such  brilliant  success. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to 
con. 
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Thanks  to  the  Army  and  Navy  m  India, 
^Mr.  C.  jr.  W.  Wynn  acknowledged 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  bringing  forwa^  a 
motion  upon  which  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  propose  any  vote  on  this  occasion 
which  would  affect  the  political  govern- 
ment of  India.  He  stated  this,  because  he 
believed  that  as  to  the  policy  of  the  late 
war  there  exbted  some  difference  of  opi- 
nion. He  was  far  from  admitting  that  for 
this  opinion  there  was  the  slightest  founda- 
tion ;  but  he  thought  that,  in  general,  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  were  best  limited  to 
the  performance  of  military  or  naval  ser- 
▼ioes,  as  to  which  it  was  seldom  that  any 
opposition  of  feeling  could  eiist  'Jlie 
service  to  which  he  had  to  refer,  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  of  so  brilliant  and  imposing 
a  character  at  all  points,  as  some  upon 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  he 
had  had  opportunities  of  congratulating 
the  House.  The  enemy,  in  fact,  had  been 
of  a  less  noble,  and  perhaps  oT  a  less  for', 
midable,  character  than  those  which  we 
had  bad  in  other  pUces  to  encounter.  But 
the  troops  employed  liad  been  compelled 
to  meet  local  difficulties  such  as  soldiers  in 
very  few  instances  had  ever  had  to  contend 
with.  This 'service  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty had  not  been  confined  to  the  army  : 
its  operations  had  been  most  materially 
aided  by  the  navy,  to  the  exertions  of 
which  the  highest  credit,  throughout 
the  enterprize,  was  due.  It  was  also  a 
new  feature  in  this  contest,  lying,  as  the 
scene  of  operations  had  done,  mainly  upon 
the  banks  of  a  great  navigable  river,  that 
the  power  of  steam  had  for  the  first  time 
been  applied  in  aid  of  our  warfare,  and 
used  with  the  most  unequivocal  success. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  a  struggle  which  had  been  as 
honourable  to  the  British  arms  throughout 
Its  progress  as  in  its  termination.  Upon 
that  last  part  of  the  question  certainly  he 
would  detain  the  house  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, in  noticing  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell.  The  moderation 
and  discretion  of  that  gallant  officer,  in 
checking  his  army  when  it  was  within  four 
days'  march  of  the  enemy's  capital,  and 
when  that  plunder  which  would  have  fairly 
recompensed  his  soldien  for  their  tolls  was 
open  to  tbem,  could  not  too  highly  be 
commended.  Tliere  was  another  gallant 
officer'  to  whom  he  must  also  allude 
by  name  :  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  over  the  signal  service  performed  by 
Lord  Combermere,  in  the  taking  of  Bhurt- 
pore.  That  great  and  important  fortress 
was  the  only  one  which  had  ever  withstood 
our  arms  In  India.  In  the  time  of  Lord 
Lake,  circufnstances  had  brought  upon  us 
the  misfortune  of  being  repulsed  from  be- 
fore it,  and  the  effect  which  that  success 
had  produced  upon  the  superstitious  con* 


queron  was  indescribable ;  tliey  beKeved 
that  it  was  charmed  by  their  deity,  and 
impregnable  for  ever  to  European  arms. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  speaking 
in  high  terms  of  the  Madras  sepoys,  con. 
eluded  by  moving  as  follows  :— 

That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  riven  to  Gen. 
Lord  Viscount  Coiubeiiuere»  G.  C.  B.»  and  Com- 
mander-liKhlef  of  the  forces  in  India,  for  his 
able  and  meritorloas  conduct.  In  the  command  of 
the  forces  employed  afdnst  Bhartpore,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  ability.  Judgment,  and  energy 
with  which  he  planned  and  directed  the  assault  of 
that  fbrtress,  the  success  of  which  brilliant 
adiievement  has  highly  contributed  to  the  booour 
of  the  British  arms,  and  to  the  permanent  tran- 
quillity of  our  possesions  in  the  East 

That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  civan  to 
MjOor  Generals  Sir  Thomas  Reynell,  K.  C.  B.,  Sir 
Jasper  Nicolls,  K.  C.  B.,  and  Sir  S.  F.  Whittina- 
ham,  K.  C.  B. ;  and  to  Brig.  Gcnorals  John  W. 
Adams,  C.  B.,  John  McComoe,  C.  B.,  and  James 
W.  Sleigh,  C.  B. ;  and  to  the  several  officers  of 
the  army,  both  European  and  native,  employed 
tai  the  late  operations  against  Bhurtpoie,  for  their 
gallant  conduct  and  meritorious  exertions. . 

That  this  House  doth  hLihly  approve  and 
acknowledge  the  seal,  discipune,  and  bravery, 
displayed  bv  the  non-oommiMk»ed  officers  and 
private  soldiers,  both  European  and  native,  em- 
ployed in  the  operations  against  Bhurtpore;  and 
tliat  the  same  be  signified  to  them  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  corps,  who  are  desired  to 
thank  them  for  their  gallant  behaviour. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to 
M^ior  Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  G.  C.  B.,  for 
the  valour  and  peneverance  displayed  bv  him 
In  the  late  operations  against  Ava,  and  lor  the 
eminent  skill  and  Judgment  with  whidi  he  coo- 
ducted  the  war  to  an  honourable  tarminatinn, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

That  the  tlianks  of  this  House  be  given  to 
Brig.  Oenenla  Wm.  Macbean,  C.B.,  Wilkmgbby 
Cotton,  C.  B.,  Michael  M'Crcagh.  C.B.|  and  to 
the  several  officers  of  the  army,  both  European 
and  native,  engaged  in  the  late  operatfoas  against 
Ava,  for  their  UKlelSsUgabie  seal  and  exertkxM 
tlmnighout  the  war. 

That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  and 
acJuxmledge  tlie  nal,  dkdpline,  and  inravary  dia* 
played  by  the  non-commissioned  offlcen  and 
sokbcTs,  Both  European  and  native,  employed 
Mainst  Ave:  and  that  the  same  be  signified  to 
them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several  corps, 
who  are  desired  to  thank  them  fbr  their  gallant 
briuvlour. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  House  bp  given  to 
Commodore  Sir  James  Brisbane,  K.  C.  B.,  fbr  his 
cordial  coHjperation,  and  the  essential  service 
rendered  by  him  In  the  late  operations  against 
Ava. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the 
several  captains  and  officers  of  His  Majesty's  and 
the  East-Indi^  Company's  naval  forces  emplov- 
ed  in  the  Ute  operations  against  Ava,  for  theb 
skilful,  gallant,  and  meritorious  exertions,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of  .the 
war. 

That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  and 
acknowledge  the  services  of  the  seamen  and  m»> 
rines  serving  on  board  the  ships  of  His  Bli^iesty  and 
the  East-India  Company,  employed  in  the  late 
operations  Mainst  Ava ;  and  that  the  same  tic 
signified  to  them  by  their  respective  commanders. 

That  the  sakl  resolutkms  be  transmitted  by 
the  Speaker  to  Lord  Visoount  Combermere;  and 
that  his  lordship  be  requested  to  communicate  the 
same  to  the  several  officers  referred  to  therein. 

Mr.  Bume  seconded  the  motion.  He 
entirely  concurred  with  Mr.  Wynn  in  his 
view  of  the  services  performed,  the  value 
and  difficulty  of  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  rather  understated  than  exag- 
gerated. He  rejoiced  also  in  the  particular 
course  which  the  motion  of  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  had  taken  ;  because,  although 
ha  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  war^  it  would  have  been 

impos- 
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impossible  Ant  him  to  bsve  given  the  same 
opinion  as  to  its  merits,  if  that  question 
had  been  included  in  the  vote.  The  liglit 
boo.  gentleman  had  said  nothing  of  the 
troops  employed  at  Arracan.  He  thought 
their  services  had  been  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing  nature,  and  that  they  were  well 
entitled  to  a  separate  vote.  For  the  gene- 
rosity which  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
attributed  to  Sir  A.  Campbell,  in  refusing 
his  troops  the  plunder  of  Amerapoora,  he 
rather  believed  that  that  policy  was  a  pru- 
dent as  well  as  a  liberal  one :  toty  ns  the 
gallant  general,  at  tlie  time  when  he  signed 
hu  treaty,  had  not  more  than  2,000  men 
tinder  arms,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  of  which  lie  was  witliin  four  days* 
march,  exceeded  th:it  number  about  fifly 
times  over;  it  seemed  more  than  likely 
that,  if  he  bad  gone  on,  instead  of  having 
to  plunder  the  great  city,  his  little  army 
would  have  been  destroyed  the  moment  lie 
entered  it.  With  respect  to  the  fortress  of 
Bhurtpore,  he  could  speak  from  some  ex- 
perience on  that  subject;  and  he  agreed 
witl)  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
as  to  the  value  of  that  service  entirely. 
He  had  b?en  in  India  when  the  British 
troops  had  been  four  times  repulsed  from 
before  that  fortress,  and  fully  recollected 
the  impression  which  that  result  had  pro- 
duced upon  tlie  natives.  The  taking  of 
that  fort  did  the  highest  credit  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  liord  ComlKirrocre,  and  was  of 
(be  utmost  importance  to  our  possessions 
in  India. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  that  the  reason 
why  Sir  A.  Campbell  had  taken  no  greater 
number  of  tr<x)ps  than  2,000,  was,  that 
that  force  was  deemed  by  him  sufficient 
for  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  a  grcAtcr 
number  would  have  impeded  his  march. 
Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  explained  why 
more  of  the  subordinate  officers  in  com- 
mand were  not  named.  It  had  been  well 
considered  during  the  late  war,  and  tlie 
practice  adopted  was,  not  to  name  any 
officers  of  a  rank  lower  tlian  be  had  now 
done,  separately.  Had  he  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  do  otherwise,  lie  could  not  but 
liave  noticed  with  marked  praise  Lieut. 
Col.  Sale :  but  the  reason  for  this  absti- 
nence was,  that  in  a  service  where  so  many 
were  engaged  in  different  operations,  some 
of  which,  though  useful,  did  not  imme- 
diately lead  to  Sic  success  of  the  action,  it 
was  invidious  to  name  any  witliout  nam- 
ing all. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  that  this  rule  should 
not  be  applied  to  India. 

Sir  J.  S.  Yorke  thought  tliat  some  of  the 
captains  of  the  navy  ought  to  be  mentioned 
by  name,  especially  tliat  iire.eater,  Capt. 
Chad. 

Sir  G.  Coddmm  said,  that  the  rule  was 
to  name  no  o6Scer  below  the  rank  of 
commodores,  or  he  should  have  wished 


to  notice  Captains  Chad,  Manyait,  and 

Alexander. 

Some  members  expressed  a  liope  tiiaft 
the  £ast.India  Company  would  distribute 
the  sums  paid  by  the  King  of  Ava,  under 
the  treaty,  amongst  the  troops  and  navy 
employed. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

May  15. 

East  India  Trade — Mr.  IT.  WhUnwrt 
lirought  forward  his  proposed  motion  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and   India,  wbich 
he  prefaced  by  a  speech  of  considendile 
length.     After  adverting  to  the  distresses 
which ]the  country  experienced,  tlie  falLing- 
off  of  the  revenue,  and  the  state  of  Ireland, 
be  complained  of  the  erroneous  principles 
which  guided  our  commerce  with  India. 
On  the  partial  opening  of  the  trade,  ^  the 
last  renewal  of  the  Company's  charier,  is 
was  prognosticated,  he  observed,  that  our 
commerce  witli  the  natives  would  not  be 
enlarged,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  tba 
natives ;  that  the  trade  in  -cottoa  manufac- 
tures especially  could  experience  no  in- 
crease.     Tliis   prophecy  bad    aingularly 
failed;  tlie  increase  in  this  branch  of  trade 
bad  been  marvellous.     The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  proceeded  to  point  out  tbe  .ang* 
mentation  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
imports,  oa  well  as  exports,  fltNn  India 
since   1814.     He  tlien  dwelt  upon  (he 
hardship  arising  from  the  unequal  dutiei 
imposed  upon  East-India  products,  coos. 
pared  with  those  on  the  West-India  aiti- 
cles.      He  complained  of  tbe  utter  in* 
difference  to  any  consideration  of  jostioe 
or  policy  in  the  imposition  of  tbeae  duties 
no  less  than  tliose  imposed  on  our  impofts 
into  India.     Indian  manufoctured  cottons 
were  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cenU  on 
importation ;  while  ours  paid  a  duty  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  importation 
into  India.     It  was  like  saying,   **We 
have  the  power  and  will  use  it,"  witfaoot 
any  other  arfpiment     It  was  moat  unjust, 
and  must  be  resented,  if  India  should  ever 
feel  her  strength,  and  compara  the  nnm- 
bers  of  her  population  with  those  of  bcr 
oppressors ;  and  above  all,  if  these  nunu 
hers  were  taught  to  reflect  upon  the  dis. 
tance  of  our  own  country  from  our  Indian 
possessions,  and  the  difficulty  of  fumisb. 
ing,  under  the  worst  crista,  an  adequate 
force.     He  next  referred  to  tbe  article  of 
sugar,  tbe  only  one  of  bulk  aent  fr 
India,  and  the  consumption    of 
might  be  greatly  increased.    He  was  ready 
to  admit  the  excess  of  that  product  in  the 
West-Indian  market,  and  that,  in  coo- 
sequence,  the  price  of  tbe  article  vras  not 
affected  by  the  monopoly.      He  would 
admit  that  tliis  consequence  was  conlinned 
by  the  admission,  under  tbe  restriction,  of 
a  quantity  of  East- India  sugar,.  vrUch 
laitei  ly  averaged  244,000  cwt.,  «t  a  dbty 
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of  10s.  per  cwt.,  and  sold  at  a  lott  to  the 
trader.  But  be  contended  that  the  con- 
sumption might  be  increased  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  two-fold  excess,  and  that  in 
effecting  tliat  object,  they  would  not  only 
increase  the  population,  but  provide  ample 
and  comfortable  means  for  its  existence. 
The  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  per 
annum  was  in  England  SS^lb.;  that  of 
Ireland  only  6lb.  What  sliould  hinder 
Ireland,  if  her  population  were  employed, 
from  consuming  12lb.  or  18lb.  per  head? 
Might  she  not,  by  exporting  manufactures, 
and  importing  and  consuming  produce, 
become,  instead  of  a  source  of  expense 
and  disquiet,  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  whole  empire?  He 
then  observed  that  the  Company  secured  to 
itself  in  some  cases  the  right  of  pre-emption. 
Their  resident  agents  advanced  money  to 
the  growers,  and  then  shut  up  the  produce, 
so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  Conm 
pany.  In  short,  they  connected  sove- 
jreignty  with  trade  in  a  manner  wliich 
never  was  found  to  answer.  The  hon. 
member  tlien  adverted  to  the  China  trade, 
and  trusted  that  the  period  would  soon 
arrive— be  alluded  to  the  year  18S3 — 
when  some  changes  might  be  expected ; 
when  there  would  be  active  commerce 
commenced  in  that  quarter.  There  was 
another  point  in  which  he  deemed  the  re- 
moval of  restriction  desirable-.-he  meant 
respecting  the  emporia  at  Singapore  and 
other  places.  It  was  exceedingly  impor- 
tant that  the  principles  upon  which  these 
emporia  were  regulated  slx>uld  be  sound, 
and  well  adapted  for  real  commercial  ad- 
vantages; through  them  chiefly  was  the 
trade  of  China  conducted ;  and  there  waa 
no  other  way  of  trading  there,  according 
to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  considering  the  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  singular 
that  the  place  from  which  alone  tea  could 
be  collected,  he  meant  Canton»  was  not 
either  in  or  near  anv  of  the  provinces 
which  produced  the  article.  If  a  committee 
were  appointed,  the  advantages  of  a  free 
trade  would  then  be  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  a  boundless  extent  of  new  commerce 
might  be  opened  to  Great  Britain.  This 
would  be  the  way  to  secure  a  real  revenue 
from  our  possessions— one  arising  from 
a  mutuality  of  profit,  and  not  drawn  or 
wrung  exclusively,  as  was  the  old  plan, 
from  the  people  of  India. 

Mr.  Leycester  said,  he  was  influenced 
to  support  this  motion  for  eventually  re- 
pealing the  higher  duty  upon  East- India 
products  by  a  number  of  unanswerable 
reasons.  It  was  called  for  by  oonsiatencjr, 
justice,  and  policy.  It  was  called  for 
also,  by  humanity:  because,  what  could 
be  more  humane  tiian  to  oppose  the 
system  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  sugar  at 
A  rate  which  prevented  one  drop  of  sweet 
from  falling  into  tlie  bitter  cup  which  the 
poor  of  England  bad  to  drink  ?    The  re- 


peal of  the  tea  duties  was  likewise  called 
for  by  public  Opinion  :  for  nothing  was  so 
sorely  felt  by  the  community,  as  the  main- 
tenance of  these  extravagant  prices  for  an 
article  in  constant  use.  It  was  a  griev- 
ance, an  injury,  and  an  insult  to  prolong 
such  a  system ;  and  the  people  were  fully 
prepared  to  ac^  if  obliged,  upon  a  Wesl- 
lodia  non-consumption  sugar  agreement. 
'^iA  laugh/) 

Mr.  Hvtkitson  said,  that  the  last  speaker 
seemed  to  think  the  equalization  of  the 
sugar  duties  was  a  work  of  the  greatest 
facility,  and  that  he  had  at  least  an  obvious 
remedy  in  what  he  called  his   non-coiw 
sumption  sugar  agreement.  There  was  no 
novelty,  however,  in  that  recommendation ; 
it  had  been  often  talked  of  for  several 
years,  without  accomplishing  any  of  the 
foreboded  results;   for  though  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  told  them  the  people  were 
of  late  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  yet  tlie 
real  fact    was,  that  the  consumption  of 
British  plantation  sugars  had  considerably 
increased  within  the  last  year,  and  pro- 
duced a  revenue  over  and  alx>ve  all  draw*, 
backs  of  not  less  than  ^,000,000  stei^ 
ling.    He  agreed  in  almost  all  the  general 
principles  concerning   trade    which    the 
iK>n.  mover  had  propounded,  and  aa  far  aa 
they  could  be  fairly  and  justly  brought 
into  practice,  be  was  anxious  to  see  them 
promoted.    He  admitted  that  if  any  Im- 
post were  proved  to  be  unjust,  it  was  the 
■duty  of  Parliament  to  consider  Iiow  it  could 
be  repealed.     Agreeing,  as  he  did,  in  the 
general  principles  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
be  was  only  at  issue  with  him  as  to  their 
application.    It  was   always    difllcult  to 
adapt  great  changes  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  a  country  to  the  existing  inte- 
rests which  were  to  be  affected  by  them, 
and  had  grown  up  and  been  fostered  under 
«  different  system.     It  was  the  duty  of 
.Parliament,  in  making  such  changes,  to 
weigh  well,  that  in  benefiting  one  clasa, 
they  did  not  more  than  counterbalance  the 
advantage  by  inflicting  an  injury  upon 
some  6ther.     (Hear/)     It  was  certainly 
cheering  to  observe  the  beneficial  growth 
of  free  trade  to  India,  and  be  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  continue  to  increase  if  not 
precipitately   tampered    with.     But  tliey 
must  attend  to  other  interests,  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  their  progressive  relaxation  of 
the  old  restrictions,  or  else  they  might 
injure  where  they  were  seriously  dispoMd 
to  serve.     With  reference  to  what  bad 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  monopoly 
of  sugar,  ha  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  that  monopoly  did  not  appear  to  have 
materially  affected  the  price  of  the  article. 
The  supply  of  sugar  from  tbe  West- India 
nlands  exceeded  by  50,000  or  60,000  hogs- 
heads the  whole  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  surplus  must  find  a 
vent  in  the  other  maricets  of   Europe, 
where  it  had  to  ancounter  the  sogara  of 
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Bnxil,  Cuba,  and  the  Eitt-Indics  and  to 
obtain  a  prica  of'  course  dependent  upon 
its  open  competitioo  with  them.  How 
was  it  if  the  East- India  sugars  were  so 
cheaply  obtainable,  that  ibis  surplus  of  the 
West- India  produce,  which  was  described 
(o  be  so  much  dearer  in  price,  could  find, 
as  it  did,  a  foreign  market?  With  this 
single  observation  he  dismissed  the  bon. 
gentleman's  remark  upon  this  being  a  tax 
upon  slavery.  Indeed,  he  did  not  believe 
that  if  the  sugar  duties  were  taken  ofl^ 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  it  from  India,  for  it  now  came  home 
at  the  very  cheapest  rate,  owing  to  its 
being  brought  more  as  ballast  than  an 
article  of  tn^e,  and  at  a  very  small  freight, 
and  yet  it  was  a  discouraging  traffic.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  regu. 
lations  respecting- the  refining  of  sugar 
were  not  of  the  most  satis&ctory  kind* 
{Hear,  hear/)  But  that  was  a  subject  of 
great  difficulty,  open  to  the  conflicting  opi- 
nions of  different  interests ;  still  he  hoped 
to  eflfect  ^n  improvement  in  it,  so  as  to 
aatisly  all  parties.  With  respect  to  part  of 
the  spe^  of  bis  hon.  friend,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  cheering  prospect  which  the 
number  of  islands  in  the  Indian  sea  held 
out  to  him  of  a  great  extension  of  com- 
ineree,''-<|w  bad  to  state,  and  with  great 
satisfaction,  because  it  was  the  result  of 
tfiose  principles  of  policy  which  he  fMr, 
Huskisson)  had  recommended,  that  Singa- 
pore and  other  great  emporia  were  includ- 
ed in  those  regulations  whidi  the  East- 
India  Company  had  consented  to  adopt. 
{Cheers/)  Those  ports  were  now  as  free 
and  aa  open  as  possible,  no  duty  of  any 
description  being  demanded.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  system  which,  in 
his  opinion,  promised  the  most  beneficial 
results.  He  had  recommended  it  as  a 
much  wiser  course  to  maintain  for  a  time 
the  expense  of  those  establisliments,  which, 
in  aU  probability,  would,  at  no  very  dis^ 
tant  period,  form  die  centre  of  an  ezten- 
aive  commerce,  rather  than  to  levy  small 
•duties  at  first,  and  thus  risk  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  fair  a  prospect.  (Cheert  /) 
What  effect  these  regulations  would  have 
upon  tlie  trade  with  China  and  elsewhere 
it  was  not  for  him  now  to  anticipate ;  but 
he  must  say  that  he  confidently  looked 
forward  for  the  time  when  the  British  flag 
should  be  seen  to  float  between  the  western 
part  of  America  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Ana.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  the  office 
and  the  duty  of  government  to  lay  the 
foundation,  and  to  prepare  as  it  were  the 
high  w«ys  for  that  commerce.  (  Ckeert  /  ) 
If  he  might  be  allowed  to  advise  his  hon. 
friend,  be  would  recommend  him  to  wait 
until  the  result  of  those  experiments 
which  were  already  in  progress  had  be- 
come apparent.  He  would  recommend 
him  to  defer  this  commtttee  for  a  time, 
because  be  believed  that  it  would  be  able 


to  discharge  its  duties  Ikr  more  satisfacio- 
rily  when  it  should  be  in  possession  of  the 
result  of  those  experiments;  and  he 
thought  that  the  committee  would  be  in- 
stituted* at  a  much  better  time  than  tbe 
present  if  it  were  deferred  until  the  period 
.u*hen  tbe  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
East-India  Company  ahould  come  under 
the  consideration  of  that  House.  [  Ckeers  /) 
He  was  quite  aitf  anxious  as  his  hon.  fticnd 
could  be  to  extend  those  principles  of 
free  and  unrestricted  commerce  which  he 
had  advocated,  as  far  as  the  rights  of  other 
parties  would  allow  them  to  be  extend- 
ed. But  he  did  not  think  this  nx>meat 
was  well  chosen  for  carrying  into  eflfect  die 
proposed  object,  because  other  measures 
were  now  in  the  course  of  execution,  and 
because  it  was  necessary  that  the  result  of 
those  measures  should  be  first  seen.  To 
bring  this  quesUcm  on  now  would  be  to 
excite  and  to  inflame  those  anxious  alarms 
which  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  allay  ;  and 
for  that  reason,  and  not  because  be  dis- 
liked the  principles  of  his  hon.  friend,  he 
felt  oblig«l  to  object  to  the  appointnaeni 
of  this  committee. 

Lord  MUton  recommended  that  the  mat- 
ter sliould  be  lef^  to  government,  wbicii 
entertained,  he  firmly  believed,  sound  and 
wholesome  views  on  the  subject. 
-  Sir  C.  Forbes  concurred  in  diis  opinion, 
and  recommended  the  bon.  mover  to  with- 
draw his  motion. 

Mr.  H^,  SmUh  made  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  fikllacious  arguments  employed  to  pro«« 
the  impolicy  of  equalizing  tbe  duties  on 
sugar.  He  complaioed  of  the  distant  pe- 
riod to  which  this  question  was  to  be  pvt 
off.  As  the  name  of  the  Mauritius  had 
been  mentioned,  he  wished  to  oliserrev 
that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar 
was  at  least  sevenfold  since  we  first  took 
possession  of  that  colony.  He  was  quite 
certain  -that  this  increase  in  tbe  production 
of  sugar  could  only  have  been  carried  on. 
by  a  traffic  in  slaves.  When  we  first  look 
possession  of  the  Mauritius,  the  quantity 
of  sugar  produced  there  amounted  to  be- 
tween  three  and  foor  millions  of  pounds : 
the  quantity  produced  last  year  amouirted 
to  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four 
millions  of  pounds.  This  fact  spcice  fbr 
itaelf. 

Sir  J2.  Farqtdkar  vindicated  himsdf 
warmly  against  the  unfounded  accusations 
of  tbe  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  Inst. 
It  was  acknowledged  by  the  votes  of  ihnt 
house,  that  not  an  instance  of  slave-dcnl- 
ing  had  occurred  since  the  year  1B90^  wiili 
tbe  exception  of  one  single  vessel,  in  19SI, 
which  was  burnt.  "  I  then  (said  :fir  Robt.) 
sblemnly  pledged  to  the  house  that  up 
illicit  debarkation  had  taken  place  at  the 
Mauritius  since  that  period.  I  re-nsssrtnd 
tlie  same  ftct  in  1886^ ;  and  I  now^  in  the 
presence  of  this  house  and'of  tbe  oouDtrj^ 
am  prepared  solemnly  to  declare^  th«t  not 
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a  single  instance  hns  oceurred  up  to  the 
prfe^sent  day.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
hoD.  secretary  of  the  colonial  de]Murtnient 
lor  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  which  is 
Touched  in  the  latest  despatches  by  that 
distinguished  public  officer  and  highly 
hon.  soldier  (Sir  Lowry  Cole).  The  House 
will  be  guided  in  their  Judgment  by  such 
distinct  and  authentic  information,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  opinions  i^  dissatisfied  and 
discarded  officers  of  the  ciyil  government, 
and  to  the  evidence  of  perjured  soldiers.** 

Mr.  Foivell  BuxUm  observed,  that  with 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  hart. 
he  pledged  himself  to  the  house  to  prove, 
when  the  proper  period  arrived,  that  the 
slave  trade  in  the  Mauritius  had  been  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  during  the  go- 
vernment of  the  hon.  hart.  He  repeated, 
that  he  was  prepared  with  satisfactory 
proofs  of  this  fact,  which  redounded  to  the 
disgrace  of  those  by  whom  the  trade  had 
been  suffered. 

Mr.  Brougham  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  statements  they  had  heard  expressed 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Huskis- 
8on),  in  which  he  heartily  concurred.  He 
would  advise  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W. 
Smith)  to  treat  a  subject  like  the  present 
in  a  different  spirit  than  that  which  he  had 
displayed  to-night.  There  was  one  point, 
however,  in  which  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  stated,  be 
remembered,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
the  West- Indies  derived  no  benefit  fhm 
discriminating  duties.  Now  if  that  posi- 
tion were  well-founded,  it  would  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  argument.  Because  if 
we  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  10s.  on  West- 
India  produce,  and  if  tliat  duty  was  no 
protection  to  such  produce,  surely  there 
was  no  proposal  more  fair  and  reasonable 
than  that  we  should  no  longer  be  called 
upon  to  pay  that  10s.  duty,  it  being  admit- 
ted that  it  was  of  no  benefit  to  any. 

Mr.  Wilmot   Norton  defended  the  late 
Governor  of  the  Mauritius  (Sir  R.  Far- 
«|uhar),  who,  he  thought,   had  been  un- 
fairly attacked. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  admitted  that,  on  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  policy,  every  faci- 
lity should  be  given  to  the  admission  of 
our  manufactures  into  the  interior  of 
India.  Every  practicable  endeavour  was 
snaking  to  extend  our  commercial  rela- 
tions in  the  East ;  and  he  was  happy  to 
•tate  that  we  bad  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Siam.  It  was  not  to  trade 
alone  tliat  encouragement  had  been  riven 
by  the  Indian  government,  but  to  educa- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  knowledge ;  and 
be  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  laying 
shortly  before  the  house  some  documents 
on  this  subject,  which  would  prove  the 
Hocerity  and  the  diligence  with  which 
tlieee  views  of  the  Qorne  government  were 
seconded  by  the  Indian  autlioritias. 

If  r.  Wkitwwim  replied :  afUr  what  had 
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been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he 
would  withdraw  his  motion,  leaving  the 
matter  entirely  in  his  hands ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  improvements  mentioned  would 
not  be  delayed  till  the  discussion  of  the  f^- 
newal  of  the  charter  ;.  otherwise  he  would 
reserve  to  himself  the  right,  and  it  would 
be  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty,  to  bring 
the  subject  again  liefore  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.    {Hear!) 

May  17. 

Adminitlralion  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopc^-Mu  fi'ilmot  Horton  moved  for 
the  production  of  a  series  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  Colonial  Office  and  Sir 
Rufane  Donkin,  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  C.  Sonjerset. 

After  a  long  debate  respecting  the  ac- 
cusations preferred  against  Lord  Charles 
by  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

May  85. 

Larceny  XratDS— In  the  committee  on 
the  Larceny  laws  consolidation  bill,  Mr. 
R,  C,  Fergtiwn  stated  an  important  fact ; 
namely,  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  larceny 
laws,  many  of  which  affected  India,  and 
by  the  re-enactment  of  such  parts  as  weie 
intended  to  be  retained,  without  specifi- 
cally including  India,  the  laws  refeired  to 
would,  he  feared,  be  absolutely  repealed 
as  regarded  that  country. 

The  following  petitions  were  presented 
praying  for  the  equalisation  of  the  duties 
on  East  and  West- India  produce,  and  for 
fne  trade  with  India,  wu  ftt>m  Frome^ 
Manchester,  Blackburn,  Wolverhampton, 
Leeds,  Halifax,  Birmingham,  Hull  and 
Rochdale. 

The  following  petitions  were  presented 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
burning  widows  in  the  British  dominions 
in  IncUa,  viz.  from  Reading,  Lough- 
borough, Belfast,  Belper  and  Hinton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MRW   COMMISSION    FOR  THX   APFAUtS    OV 
INDIA. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct  let- 
ters patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Oreat 
Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  constituting 
and  appointing  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  Vi$- 
couot  Goderich,  the.  Right  Hon.  W. 
Sturges  Bourne,  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  Baron  Teignmouth,  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Sullivan,  Sir  George  Warren- 
der,  Bart.,  Joseph  Phillimore,  LL.D.,  and 
Sir  James  Macdooald,  Bart.,  bis  Majesty*ji 
Commissioners  for  the  Affidrs  of  India.-— 
London  Gaz- 

uyivBianr  i]itu.uobiics. 
Oar/orv/,  May  J8.     On  the  lOth  instant, 
in  full  convocation,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
5  T  in 
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in  •  Dkinity,  by  diploma,  was  conferred 
upon  the  Kev.  John  Thomas  James,  M.  A., 
late  student  of  Christ  Churdi,  who  has 
been  nominated  by  the  King  to  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Calcutta. 

•  The  reverend  gentleman  preached  bis 
farewell  sermon  at  his  late  rectory,  Flitton, 
Northamptoosliire,  on  Sunday,  April  98d. 
Cambridge,  May  19.  The  books  pre- 
sented by  this  university  to  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  and  which  have  just  been 
sent  off,  amount  to  375  volumes,  besides 
SOO  volumes  presented  by  iudividuals, 
mostly  members  of  the  university,  llie 
East- India  Company  convey  them  free  of 
eipense,  and  the  I<ords  of  the  Treasury 
have  remitted  the  export  duty. 

TCSTllfOKlALS   TO    KAST  INDIA-COM- 
MANUER8. 
'   SMp  Georgiana,    Dcuctu,  3d  Mardt,  1887* 

To  Cspt.  W.  Haylett,  oomm.  Ctorgiana, 
Dear  Sir:  A«  we  are  oo  the  point  of  Mpanuing 
and  leaving  the  Georriana,  and  that  it  is  not  pro- 
bable we  may  again  Be  awembled,  we  now  tieg  to 
otttr  you  our  biest  thank*  for  the  attention  we 
have  received  from  you  during  our  voyage  from 
India,  and  to  express  how  much  we  appreciate 
your  eSbrts  to  make  the  time  pan  pleatantW. 

Trusting  that  in  future  days  success  ana  pros- 
perity may  attend  your  undertakings,  we  bid  you 
nrewell,  and  with  the  best  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness, remain  your's  very  truly, 
(Signed)  H.  H.  Mackenxie,  capt.  Royals. 
J.  A.  Trant,  licut.  25Ch  r^. 
.    J.  Yl.  Mlddleton,  lieut.  Bengal  art. 
J.  H.  Macbralre,  Madras,  Nat.  Inf. 
W.  Harlngton,  Madras  C.  S. 
Towers  Smith,  capt.  M  reg.  Foot 
Rob.  A.  Thomas,  capt  48  reg.  B.  N.  I. 
John  Macdonald,  assist  sur.  64  reg.  foot. 
John  Rose.  4th  officer  Sir  D.  Srott. 
J.  D.  Moir,  Ueut  28th  na.  B.  N.  I. 
Charles  Cook,  lieut  21  N.  1. 

To  Capt  Mackenzie  and  Passcngen  of  the  ship 
Georglana, 

My  dear  Sir :  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  re> 
(;efpt  of  a  kind,  and  to  my  feelings,  a  most  welcome 
tetter  fttim  yourself  and  the  rest  of  the  centlemen 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  bringmg  as  pas- 
sengers in  the  Ceorgiatia  A-om  India,  for  which  I 
beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks,  and.  with  sin- 
cere wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  you 
all,  I  cordially  bid  you  farewelL 

March  3,  1827-       (Signed)     W.  Haylbtt. 

To  Captabi  Snell,  commanding  ship  Lad^  HoOand. 

March  27. 1827. 
Sir :  We  are  now  rapidly  drawing  near  the  cloie 
of  an  unusually  protracted  voyage :  nor  can  we 


F.  H.  Ely*  capt  Madras  amiy. 

G.  Bedtaigfleld,  Ueut  U.M.'s4lst 
H.  Harris,  lieut  Madras  army. 
Rob.  Woodgate,  capt  tLM.Is  SItfi 
H.  P.  Penny£tthcr.  da  do.  aOOingt. 
T.  Serrcl,  da  da  4Bth  rect. 
T.  Mair,  asrist  surg.  38th  regt. 

We  also  request  your  aooeptanoe  ct  a 
plate,  aa  a  fiutber  proof  of  our  regard. 


To  the 


ofthelitMllr 


bid  vou  adieu  without  thus  publicly  testifying  to- 
wards you  our  high  esteem,  and  the  gn&ful 
sense  which,  both  Individually  and  collectively,  we 
entertain  of  the  kindncM  and  attention  shewn  us ; 
no  effort  on  your  part  has  been  wanting  to  contri- 
bute to  our  comfort;  no  economical  considera- 
tions have  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
venlence  of  your  passengers ;  and  nowithstandlng 
the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  our  em- 
■  barkatlon  at  Madras,  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
the  best  possible  material  have  invariably  been 
met  with  at  your  table.  However  little  value 
may  be  due  to  our  opinions  as  to  your  profesdonal 
talents,  yet,  as  far  aa  these  oplnkms  go.  they  are 
such  as  to  secure  our  entire  confidence;  and  to 
your  unremitted  attentions  to  the  duties  of  the 
ship  upon  every  occasion,  we  can  and  do  bear  the 
most  ample  testimony.  That  success  may  Ctend 
you  in  your  proiVssional  career,  and  every  do- 
mestic happiness,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your's, 
most  faithfully. 
(Signed)  H.  M.  Rowley,  capt  Madias  army. 

J.  WUsan,         do.    do. 

W.  S.  Web,       da    art 

II.  Stones,        da  H,M/s  Idth  dragoons. 


Gentlesnen :  In  raplylng  to  your  letter  of 
date.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  language  warm 
express  my  fedings,  on  the  handaoene 
which  you  have  thought  proper  to 
That  any  attentions  on  my  part  should  have 
tributed  to  your  comforts  mdivldually,  aflbvAs  mt 
the  highest  satisftctkm;  and  that  my  pidilir  ar- 
rangements should  have  met  with  your  apprab»- 
tlon.  is  also  gratifying ;  the  more  so  as  on  ~ 
point  I  feel  that  I  have  only  accorded  with 
wMies  of  my  employers.  I  camMit  hon 
this  subject  without  notlcfau  that  an 
protracted  voyage,  and  the  aifflculty^  if 
possUiility  of  procuring  supplies,  haa  iMSgtd 
to  htuband  our  meam  much  more  than 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  place  of  plate  you  have  honoured  n 
Is  invaluable  from  the  handsoroe  manner  is  wWdi 


it  Is  presented  to  me ;  and  In  UddlngToa  f 
believe  me.  my  slncerest,  warmest  wlsbes 
your  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Ever  most  truly  your  obedient  _  _ 
March  27*  1827*         Sam usi.  Sxki.i. 


PllOMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE    BRITISH   ARMY 

(SEKVIVG    IN    THB    KASl). 

ith  L,Dr.  J.  L.  Paxton  to  be  con.  by  pnch* 
V.  Ogle  prom.  (19  Apr.  S7>) 

nth  L^Dr.  Cora.  F.  D.  Geone  to  be  Heat.  If 
purdbu,  V.  Hare  prom.  (30  Apr.l 

1st  Foot.  Ens.  J.  Mayne  to  be  lieut  by 
V.  Ogilvy  prom.,  and  J.  W.  H.  Hastings  to 
V.  Mayne  (both  12  Apr.);  Lieut  Cot  J.  , 
tram  8d  W.  Ind.  Regt..  to  be  lientcoL.  v.  Mar- 
leod.  who  excb.  (90  Apr.) ;  Ens.  W.  B.  JokMMB 
to  be  Ueut.  by  purch.,  v.  Fraaer  pram.  (II  Afr4; 
E.  Blaclcford  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  r.  JobMka 
(30  Apr.) ;  Hosp.  Assist  P.  Goodwin  to  be  avs. 
surg..  V.  RuBseU,  app.  to  Mth  F.  (3D  Apr.) 

ad  Foot,  Ens.  W.  N.  Ralph  to  be  Ueut,  v.  ■»• 
bertson  dec  (29  Aug.  «>;;  J.  Hill  to  be  as.,  v. 
Ralph  prom  (SI  Oct) ;  J.  T.  HutdiiqgB  to  k 
ens..  V.  M'Mahon  app.  to  87th  F.  (8  Nov.) 

6th  Foot,  Capt  J.  A.  Campell,  ft«n  h.pb,  le  Is 
capt.,  V.  Thomson  prom.  (15  May). 

13th  Foot,  Brev.  Lieut.  CoL  M.  Bvemd,  frn 
Uth  F.,  to  be  mid.,  v.  Thomhlll,  who  excb.  •! 
Nov.  S6) ;  Capt  N.  Chadwick,  from  »tk  F.,  to 
be  capt.,  V.  Triphook,  who  exch.  (3  Aug.);  dfL 
G.  Fotberglll,  from  h.p.,  to  be  capt,  v.  N.  Bw- 
ret,  who  cxch..  rec.  olf.  {5  Apr.  tf)  i  Ens.  T. 
Graham,  from  17th  F..  to  be  lieut.  by  pun^  *> 
Howard  prom.  (87  Apr.) ;   H.  N.  Vigats  to  be  cat 

Sr  purch.,  v.  Moorbouse  prom,  OS  Apr.)s  ■• 
avis  to  be  ens.  by  purch..  v.  Sibley  vni^  (D 
Apr.) ;  Lieut  R.  StapieUm.  from  eoth  F,  is  te 
lieut.  V.  Croker.  who  exdu  (29  Am.);  LientC 
M.  (Caldwell,  fkomh.p.,  to  be  Ueut.  v.  GcsksM. 
app.  to  42d  F.  (30  Apr.) ;  J.  Dariot  to  becas.  bi 
purch.,  V.  Davis  app.  to  A8d  F.  (15  liay)i. 

lAth  Foot,  Mi^.  G.  Thofnhill,  from  ]3lh  F.,  • 
be  ma).,  v.  Everard,  who  exch.  (1  Nov.  a^ ;  CSfS> 
B.  Whitney,  from  44th  F.*,  to  be  capt,  v.  Afiw 
worth,  who  exch.  (16  Sept) ;  Lieut  C.  Donav. 
from  31st  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Bower,  who  exch  (> 
Oct) 

IGth  Foot.  Ens.  W.  Ashmore  to  be  ImA  If 
purch..  V.  Hyde  pram.,  and  Ens.  D.  U.  UrqalaA 
from  1  W.  Ind.  Regt,  to  be  ens.,  v.  AdaMS 
(both  27  Apr.) 

»uh  Foot.  Capt  F.  Fyaas,  ftom  6;th  F..  to  k 
capt,  V.  Brooke,  who  exth.  (5  Apr.  87):  F.B> 
i<Yaser  to  be  ciau,  v.  ChUde  prom,  hi  4001 F.  0 
Aiir.) ;  Qu.  Mast  Serj.  P.  CotmoUr  to  be  «& 
mast,  V.  Dodd  dec  (19  Apr.);  Aasistsaif •  (»• 
Knox,  fWnn  Ceyl.  Rest,  to  be  — <ittnir.  «• 
Wood,  whose  app.  has  bean  «^-»«ri|sri  (]g  A^i 
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.   90th  Fbot.  Hmn.  Awbt.  J.  K.  Adomt  Cobe  anist. 
■urg.,  V.  Campbell app.  to  4Aih  F.  (30  Apr.) 

Slat  Foot.  Lloit.  C.  Shaw  to  be  capt.,  v.  Staf- 
ford dec.  (30  July  26) ;  Ens.  A.  Shaw  to  be  lleut., 
▼.  Hayman  dec.  (13  Sept.) ;  Deut.  O.  J.  Bower, 
ftom  14th  F.,  to  be  lieuU,  ▼.  Donner,  who  exch. 
(18  Oct.) :  T.  Pender  to  be  ens.,  v.  Shaw  (13  Sept.) 

38M  Foot.  Lieut.  J.  P.  Sparki  to  be  capt.,  v. 
Wilaoo  dec  (5  Sept.  36):  Capt.  R.  Hamilton, 
tnm  h.p.  lit  F.,  to  be  capt.,  ▼.  Fothergill  app.  to 
67th  F.  (27  Apr.  27) :  En*.  J.  B.  Blake  to  be  fieut., 
V.  Sparks,  and  W.  Martin  to  be  en*.,  r.  Blalie 
(both  5  Sept.  S6.) 

40th  Foot.  Ens.  T.  Miller  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Lewis 
dec.  (19  Apr.  27) :  —  Rawllngs  to  be  ens.  (27  Apr.); 
H.  O.  Alsop  to  be  ens.,  v.  Miller  (19  Apr.) 

iUt  Foot.  Lient.  CoL  P.  L.  Chambers,  from 
87th  F.,  to  be  Iieut.col.,  v.  Godwin,  who  exch.  (5 
Apr.)  :  Lieut.  R.  Butterfieid  to  be  capt.,  v.  Boul- 
.ton  doc  (20  Oct.  Hi) ;  Ens.  J.  AraU  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
Butterfieid  (do.) ;  Ens.  W.  Dyer,  from  Slst  F.,  to  ' 
be  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Guinnes  prom.  (5  Apr.  27) ; 
.W.  Morris  to  be  ens.,  v.  Arata  (12  Apr.) 

44/A  Foot.  Capt.  J.  B.  AInsworth,  tmm  14th  F., 
to  be  capt.,  v.  Whitney,  who  exch.  (16  Sept.  26) ; 
Ens.  G.  Dou^As,  from  06th  F.,  to  be  lieut.  by 
purch.,  V.  Ogilvie  prom.  (5  Apr.  27). 

4lUh  Foot.  Lieut.  C.  Deane,  from  h.p.  67th  F.. 
to  be  lieut.,  ▼.  Irwin  prom. ;  Ens.  E.  T.  Coke  to 
be  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Reid  prom. ;  and  A  Glen- 
dening  to  be  ens.  bf  purch.,  v.  Coke  (all  26  Apr.) 

'    ¥lth  Foot.  Lieut.  W.  Campbell  to  be  capt.  by 

«urcb.,  V.  Willock,  who  rets.  (12  Apr.  27) ;  Ens. 
V,  Jones  to  be  lieut.,  v.  J.  Campbell  dec.  (10 
Aug.  36) :  Ens.  E.  W.  Child,  from  :20th  F.,  to  be 
lieut.,  V.  Eraser  dec.  (U  Aug.) ;  Lieut  J.  M. 
M*Gregor,  from  59th  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Mahon 
dec.  (1  Oct.) ;  Ens.  E.  H.  D.  E.  Napier  to  be 
lieut.,  ▼.  Gray  dec.  (11  Oct.) ;  Ens.  E.  W.  Sibley, 
fW>m  13th  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Simkins  dec  (16 
Oct.);  Volunteer  L.  Smith,  from 41st  F.,  to  be 
ens.  V.  Jones  (10  Aug.) ;  E.  D.  Day  to  be  ens.  v. 
Johnstone  dec.  (22  Sept.) ;  W.  Green  to  be  ens., 
V.Napier  (11  Oct.) 

4Sth  Foot.  Ena.  A.  Erskine  to  be  UeuL,  v.  Nixon 
dec ;  and  W.  F.  Stubbs  to  be  ens.,  v.  Erskine 
(both  16th  Sept.  26). 

SAthFoot.  Ens.  F.  Parr,  from  QpthF.,  to  be 
lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Dodd,  whose  prom,  by  purch. 
lias  not  taken  place  (12  April  27)« 

60th  Foot.  Capt.  T.  Triphook,  from  13th  F.,  to 
be  capu,  v.  Chadwlck,  who  exch.  (3  Aug.  26) ; 
Zm.  E.  Bolton  to  be  lieut.,  v.  M'Gregor  rem.  to 
48th  F.  (1  Oct)  (  G.  B.  Hamilton  to  be  ens.,  v. 
Bolton  (12  ^pr.  27)* 

78rA  Fo(a.  Ens.  J.'Macteod  to  be  lieut  by  purch., 
V.  Gore  prom.  27  Apr.  27) ;  Aasistiurg.  J.  \  oung, 
firom  5utn  F.,  to  be  Assistsurg.,  v.  Thompson  app. 
to  stair  (12  Apr.) ;  Lieut  E.  Macphenon  to  be 
capt.  by  purch.,  v.  Madeod,  who  rets.,  and  Ens. 
F.  Montgomery  to  be  lieut  by  purch.,  v.  Mac- 

Sherson  (both  26  Apr.) ;  J.  Bums  to  be  ens.,  v. 
lacleod  promt  (27  Apr.' ;  A.  Ruxton  to  be  ens., 
V.  Montgomery  (28  Apr.) 

83d  Fbot.  Lieut  J.  Wynn  to  be  capt  by  purch., 
▼.  Thomson,  who  rets ;  Ens.  J.  Kelsall  to  be  lieut 
by  purcfa.,  v.  Wynn ;  and  E.  D.  Visme  to  be  ens. 
by  purch.,  v.  Kelsall  (all  30  Apr.) 

lith  Foot,  Lieut  Col.  H.  Godwin,  from  41st  F., 
to  be  lieutcoL,  y.  Chambers,  who  exch.  (5  Apr.) ; 
Lieut  J.  Rennelly  to  be  capt,  v.  Waller  dec  (13 
Aug.  26). 

mth  Foot.  Ens.  C.  Macan  to  be  lieut.,  v.  O'Neill 
dec.  (18  Apr.  27) ;  Ens.  J.  Graham  to  be  lieut,  v. 
M'I.«od  dec.  (19  Apr.) :  H.  T.  Griffiths  to  be  em., 
T.  Macan  (do.):  W.  H.  Bayntun  to  be  ena.  by 
purch.,  V.  Graham  prom,  (la  May). 

97M  Foot.  Brev.  Maj.  J.  Tyler,  from  h.p.  fi3d 
F.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Lynch  prom.  (27  Apr.i  Capt. 
R.  F.  Holmes,  from  n.p.  16th  F.,  to  ba  capt,  tr. 
Morris  prom  (30  Apr.) 

CeytoH  Regt.  Hosp.  Assist.  O.  Rumley  to  be 
aasist.sttig.,  ▼.  Knox  app.  to  20th  F.  (19  Apr.) 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArrimU. 

AjfrUfi.  Greenock,  MiMet,  f rom  Sfaigapore ;  at 
L^iu^96.  Camtrw  Castle,  Dvrty,  from  Bengal 


83  Dec;  ofTPenaanoe.— .Vay  1.  Hope,  Flint,  from 

Bengal  and  Madras;  off  the  Wight 2.  Coroair, 

Petrie,  ftom  ManiU*  IMh  Dec,  and  Singapore  7th 
Jan. ;  at  Cowes.— 3.  Gangest  Boultbee,  from  Ben- 

Bl  and  Cane ;  off  Brighton.— also  Belle  Attianee, 
unter,  ftom  Bengal,  Mauritius,  and  Cape ;  at 
Deal,— «lso  Btiphmtee,  Scott,  from  Bengal  and 
Mauritius;   off  Weymouth.>-6.  WitHam  Fairtie, 
Blair,  from  China  1st  Jan.;  Rival,  Wallace,  from 
Bengal  and  Cape ;  Timamfra,  Wray,  from  ditto; 
and  Britannia,  Ferris,  from  the  Mauritius  ;  all  at 
Gravesend.— 7*  Pa/mj^ra,  Lamb,  from  Bengal;  at 
Gravesend.— 8.  Georfre  the  Fourth,  Barrow,  and 
Xarl  0/ Balcarrae,  Cameron,  both  from  China: 
Melpomene,  Johnson,  from  Bengal  and  Madras; 
and  Sir  George  Oebome,  Neilson,  frmn  Otaheite; 
all  off  Dartmouth, — also  Moira,  Homblow,  from 
Bengal,    Madras,  and  Cape;    off  Weymouth, — 
also  Bengal,  Gale,  from  Sumatra ;  off  Torbay.— -Oi 
Mat-miie  Camden,  Fox,  from  China  4th  Jan. ;  off 
Brlghtonf — also  Kxmouth,  Owen,  from  Singapore 
'ana  Cape;  off  Weymouth —also  Eilen,  Camper, 
from   the  Mauritius;   off  Penzance.— 10.  Caatle 
Huntley,  Drummond,  from  China 28th  Dec;  and 
MartMonese  of  Ely,  Mangles,  from  Bengal  Ifith 
Jan.;  both  at  Deal,— also  Mqffbt,  Brown,  from 
China  9ih  Jan. ;  off  Portsmouth.— 11.  John  Haye», 
Worthington,  from  Bengal  23d  Jan ;  at  Liverpool, 
—also  Wildman,  Barney,  from  Otaheite,  at  Ply- 
mouth.— 12.    Cornelius  Houtman,    Druet,    from 
China ;  off  Plymoutli.— 14.  John  Taylor,  Pearce, 
from  Bengal ;    at  Liverpool. — 16.    Cangee,   Mit- 
ford,  from  Bengal  15th  Jan.,  and  Madras  27th, 
at  LiverpooL — 16.  Jonia,  Fumell,  from  the  Mau- 
ritius;   at  Gravesend.— 17.  Runnymede,    Kemp, 
from  Bombay  26th  Nov.,  and  Cape  8th  March ;  at 
Gravesend,— also  Malcolm,   Eyles,   from  Bengal 
2d  Jan.,  and  Madras  27th;  at   Deal.— 18.  Anna 
Roberteon,  Irving,  from  Bengal  and  Cape ;  off  the 
Liaard.— 2a  Orwell,  Farrer,  from  China  17th  Jan*; 
off  Dover.— 21.  Prince  Regent,  Hosmer,  from  Ben- 
gal;   Fairlie,  Short,  from  ditto;    and  FlorerUia, 
Aldham,  from  ditto ;  all  off  Portsmouth,— also 
London,  Sotheby,  from  China  24th  Jan.,  on  Port- 
land,—also  Milo,  Wlnslow,  from  ditto ;  at  Cowes. 
22.   Mary,  Nichols,   from  Bengal  22d  Jan.,  off 
Portsmouth — 23.  Aurora,  Earl,  from  Bengal  30th 
Dec.  and  Madras  28th  Jan. ;  and  Claudine,  Chrys- 
tie,  from  Bengal,   Madras,   and  Cape;  both  at 
DesL— 24.    Valleididd,  Johnson,  from  Bombay; 
Royal  George,  Enerby,    from  Bombay  Ath  Jan., 
nid  Cape ;   and  WiUiam  Money,  Jackson,  from 
Bengal  19th  Jan.,  and  Cape;  all  at  Deal,— also 
Britannia,   Lamb,   from  Bengal  and  Cape;   off 
Dover,— also  Prtnmu  AwHa,    Kennawav,  from 
China  4th  Feb. ;  off  Weymouth,— also  Oalcittta, 
Stroyan,  from  Bengal;  at  Liverpool.— also  £K3a- 
both.  Cock,  from  the  Mauritius  and   Cape;  at 
Cowes.— 25.  Hibemia,  (fillies,  from   Bengal  and 
Cape;  at  DeaL— 27.  Robarte,  Corbvn,  from  Ben- 
gal and  Cape ;  off  Portsmouth, — atto  Upttm  Ou- 
Ue,  Thacker,  from  Bombay  16th  Jan. ;  off  Wey- 
mouth. 

Departure*. 

April  26.  Lady  0/ thtf  Lake,  Nichols,  for  Ben- 

Sd;  Duke  of  Suseei,  Whitehead,  for  China;  and 
olton,  Clarkson,  for  Bombay ;  all  from  DeaL— 
27.  Bengal,  Atkins,  for  Bengal;  from  Liverpool. 
—28.  Eliza,  Dixon,  for  Bengal;  from  Deal,— also 
William  Young,  Morison,  for  Bengal;  from  Ll- 
verpooL--29.  Croum,  Baird,  for  Bombay;   from 
Greenock  —Mav  1.  Alacritt,    Findlay,   for  N.  S. 
Wales  and  Tellicherry;  from  DeaL— 2.  fFaver- 
tree.  Short,  for  Singapore;  ftom  Liverpool.— 7> 
Kininton,  Bowen,  for  IMadrasand  Besual ;  FVi/io, 
Stephenson,  for  Cape  and  Bombay ;  Morning  Star, 
Gibbs,  for  Mauritius  and  Ceylon ;  and  Cambridge, 
Pearce,  for  N  S.  Wales  (with  convicts) ;  all  from 
DeaL— 8.   Tigreee,   Sherrlff,   for    Bengal:    from 
Greenock.— 0.  Lady  M*Naghten,  Faith,  for  Ma- 
dras and  Bengal,  and  Mountaineer,  Canny,  for 
Bftmbay ;  both  from  Deal.— 11.  Dublin,  Stewart, 
for  Bombay;  from  Liverpool.— 12.  Grecton,  Allen, 
for  Madras  and  Bengal ;  from  Deal,— also  Oyde, 
Scott,  for  Bombay;  from  Liverpool.— also  Wel- 
com,  Buchanan,  for  Bengal;  f rom  Greenock.- 14 
Minerva,  Probyo,  for  Madras  and  Bengal;  from 
DeaL — 15.  Warren  Haetinge,  Mason,  for  Madras 
and  Bengal;  from  Deal.— 19.  CriHe,  Peabody.  for 
Bengal;  from  LiverpooL— 20.  Harmony,  Middle- 
ton,  for  N.  S.  Wales  (with  convicts) ;  from  Deal. 
—44.   KatheHne   Steirart  Forbee,  Clutpman,  for 
Bombanr ;  SeewrUy,  Ross,  for  Cape  and  Madras ; 
EU»a,  suttoo,  for  Madns  and  Bengal;  WalwcrHi 
5   Y  2  Caetle, 


$m 


Home  ItUeUigcnce* 


IJmn, 


CktHe,  Johmon.  for  BsUvitti  and  Umtm,  Lot- 
combe,  for  V.  D.  Land  (with  oooTlctiit  aU  fkom 
0aaL 


PAsscicoims  raoM  india. 


Outk,  ftoaa  Bcnfalt  Mia.  Hcberr 
wUdw of  tha late BMiop or  Calcutta;  Mn.  Wor- 
tafil  Ma.  Mackaniat  Mn.  Petrto;  Hon.  Sir 
BuUor,  ]at»  •  Judge  of  the  Supreme 


Court)  Ualcutta;  three  M 

of  Sir  A.  BuDar;  CoLW.  Comya,  Mth  N.I.~;  CoU 


Bultar,  daughten 


P.  Byiaa,  «thda  i  Cent.  Robentoan,  4th  N;  Cav. 
UeiiLB.Pead,  4thdobt  B.S.  Smith,  Eaq..  drH 
BffTieei  J.  Ma^«nsle»  Bao^mMchaDti  M.  Petrle, 
■aq^  do. ;  W.  L.  OraTe.  BBq.,  &0. ;  two  Miaia 
Heberi  'Minaa  M'Kenile,  clarite,  and  Paton; 
Maalara  Bruce.  Brigyi,  Lambert,  Petrie*  and  Mac- 
kanaie ;  8  Europaan  aenroita ;  6  native  ditta— 
IMba  Catherine  Wonmll  died  at  aea.) 

Ap  DorMy.  tmn  Bombay :  Mr.  Mitcbdl,  H.C. 


Psr  Gafuet,  from  Bengal:  Dr.  Tweedle  and 
Ibar  dilidyen ;  Capt  and  Mn.  Jervis,  and  three 
children;  Mn.  Stewart:  Mn.  Southall  and  two 
diildren  ;  Capt  J.  A.  Tween. 

Per  Cormir,  from  Singapore:  Miaa  Lcwband 


At  Hope,  tmok  Bengal  and  Madraa :  Mia.  OII- 
v;  Mrfc  Elderton;  Mn.  Cocke  and  child; 
Colonel  Deacon ;  Colonel  Glover;  &  Clefhora, 
Baq. ;  Mai.  EUcrton ;  Captaina  Gordon,  MUioni, 
and  Ruddbnan;  Lleuts.  Hewaon,  Benidge,  St 
John,  ShcU,  and  MUnea ;  two  Mlaaes  Tennent ; 
Miaaei  Ollveri  Elderton,  Mibom,  and  Blundlet 
two  Maaten  M'Kenzie ;  two  Maaten  Ferrar ;  two 
Maaten  Mflaom ;  Maaten  Crawford,  T.  Oliver, 
Elderton,  and  Cocke ;  4  aervanti ;  90  Invallda— 
(Maater  Oliver  died  on  the  paaaage). 

Per  BeOe  AUUmee,  from  Beogal :  Mra.  Timbrell 
and  two  children ;  Dr.  Ramsay,  Eaq.,  aaslstfurg.; 
Mn.  Hunter  and  child;  Min  Lawrertce;  two 
Maaten  Campbell.— Prom  the  Cape  to  St  Helena: 
Colonel  and  Mn.  Robertton  and  famUv,  Bombay 
eatabUabmcnt;  Lieut  Col.  and  Mn.  Agnew  and 
flunily,  Madras  establishment;  Capt  and  Mrs. 
Lyons,  Bombay  eataldbhrnent ;   Capt  Newport, 

UttOk 

Ar  WUHam  F^irlie,  from  China:  Dr.  John 
Livfaiffstone;  Mn.  and  Miia  Livingstone;  J. 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  merchant;  D.  S.  Napier,  Eaq., 
and  two  childVen.  from  Anieer ;  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Agnew  and  two  children ;  from  St  Helena ;  Maa- 
ter P.  Cunliflb;  several  servants. 

Per  Palmtfrm,  from  Beiwal :  Lieut  CoL  Dnrant, 
Bengal  Inf.;  Lieut  Mac  Murdoch,  N.I.;  Mr.  Per- 

gvd,  H.M.'a  nth  L.Dr. ;  Mr.  Mac  Lean;  Mra. 
aton;  Mra.  Rowe;  two  Maaten  Paton;  Maa- 
ten Rowe  and  Burton ;  two  Miiaes  Rowe ;  Misaea 
Burton  and  EUery.— From  Ceylon :  Lieut  CoL 
Walker,  dq^adj.gen. ;  Lieut  Col.  Hardy,  qu. 
maatgen. ;  S.  Sawers,  Esq.,  civil  service;  Q.D. 
Browne.  Esq.;  Lieut  Covey,  of  Engineen;  Mra. 
Manhafi;  Mra.  Walker;  two  Maaten  Manhall, 
three  Maaten  Walker;  Maater  Bonstead;  two 
Mliaea  Walkor;  Miaa  Selkirk;— (Capt  Paton, 
Bengal  Engfaieen,  died  at  sea). 


of  Ebft  frnom  Bengal:    Hon. 
Sands;    Mrs.  Stevenson;   S. 


TimtmOra,  from  Bengal :   Capt  Alex.  Grant, 

Per  MarddMuee  cj 
Mrs.  Llndlay ;  Mrs. 

Ahmuty,  Esq.,  dvll  service;  W.J. Sands,  Esq^, 
ditto,  D.M'Farland,  £aq.,  ditto;  Hon.  F.  How- 
ard t  Capt  Tomlbison,  H.M.*s  llth  L.Dr. ;  Lieut 
Nell,  16th  Lancen;  Lieut  Lowe,  ditto;  Mr. 
Fulaher ;  Mlaaea  Mackenaie,  Shakespear,  Niabet, 
ClarkaaD,  and  Stevenacmt  two  Misses  Lhidsay; 
Maaten  Clarkson  and  Shakespear;  Saervanta. 

Per  GeofM  «h«  FosirM,  from  China :  H.  Bataon, 
laq.,  Bengal  dvll  aervlce;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reid,  writer, 
Ikom  Chbw;  Mrs.  Wells  and  child  ^  two  Maaten 
Beat!  two  native  aarvanta. 
Per  MmrqtHe  Gamdan,  from  China :  Capt  Mee, 
'-n;   Mr.  S.  Whittaker,  aatbtsurg.. 


Per  Oaem  Htmfbr,  ham  China:  John  Thun- 
%nean;   Mn.GoidoB|   Mn.  CklMtBi  W.  Dant, 


dvU  aarvlea; 
H.M.'s41at  Foot;  M4.Dqpnvea, 
Cant.  Gordon,  Bombay  Bnghsean  s  C 
HTM.'sMthvegt;  CaptateClarldfa,  1 


N.l.t 


NOt 


Lieut  Deveton,  Eorop.  Regl. :  Lla«t.  Bdl»  N.L; 

two  Miaacaliaoquhoe;  two  all 

Dent,  French,  Haig,  WDaon, 

cer;  two  Maaten  Macquhoe ;   two 

ander ;  two'  Maaten  Turner ;  two ' 

Maaten  Pakenham,    Steven,   Mosmt, 

Haig,  Aahton,  Gonlon,  and  RoaaeO. 

Per  "Sarief  Baiearrae,  from  Chine :  Lfewt  CoL 
Maclnnea,  Bengal  service ;  W.Cracvoft,  Esq.*  dvfl 
service,  Pcnang. 

Per  Bengal,  from  Padang :  Mr.  RoMnaosk 

Per  Cape  Padtet,  brought  away  flfoan  the  lair 
of  Croaet :    Capt  Fothcnringham,    Mr. 
and  1.3  aeamen  of  th^  late  adiooer 
wredied  on  the  89th  July  IIBS. 

Perttaieohm,  from  Benaa]  and  Madraa: 
CoL  Com.  W.  Innes,  Bennlaiiny  ;  Mrs.  E. 
Lieut  CoL  O.  Seimant,  Bengal  army :  J.  Cottaai, 
Eaq.,  collector  of  Tan)aret  J.GoMhigham, 
aupcrintendent    of    Madras    Obamator^ 
Goldlogham ;  Capt  J.V.  Pletdier,  H.M.'a 
Lieut  J.  OgUvy,  ditto;  Mlases  CampbeO, 
GUbert,  and  Hltchens:   two  MiMea  Bird; 
Misses  Gordon ;    two  Maaten  TwtedTe; 
Goldlngham;  invalids,  servmts,  &c— (Mies. 
GoidlDgham  died  off  the  Cape). 

Per  Gtmgee,  (Mitford)  from  Bengal :  Mi 
lace;  J.    Stephenson,    Esq.;     Ucuts. 
M'Donald,  and  Buahby ;  Mr.  Alexander. 

Per  Prince  Regmt,  tram  Bengal :  Mra.  Gm^ 
Swinton  ;  Mis.  Colonel  Gall ;  Mrs.  Buniey  ;  Mn. 
Charter;  Mn.  Howard ;  Mn  Evana;  M^Gea. 
the  Ri^t  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Camwath:  LSent 
CoL  Com.  R.  Hetxicr;  Lieut  CoL  M.  W.  Piuaua; 
Surg.  A.  Hall,  cavalry,  Capt  T.  Hall,  H.M.%  141k 
Foot;  Capt  Burney,  H.M.'s  4tth  do. ;  Capt  Jas. 
Charter,  N.I.;  Lieut  J.  J.  Peacoke,  H.M.\  Wtk 
Foot;  Misses  Swbiton,  Nicholeon,  Marv  Howaid, 
Maria  Howard,  Diana  Howard,  M.  Evam,  and 
G.  Evans;  Masten  Swinton,  Gall,  AInalie.  Fonk. 
Hogg,  Stuart,  C.  Evana,  and  R.  Evana:  7  ser- 
vanto,^(Master  J.  H.  Halhed  died  at  aea  on  aik 
Jan.) 

IVr  Fairtte,  from  Beogal :  Mn.  Graham ;  Mia. 
Short:  Mrs.  Goate;  Mfaa  Silk;  CoL  GxIflHfaK 
Bengal  Inv  eatab.;  Maton  Rodbar  and  Wcbt^ 
Bengal  Artillery ;  Capt  Goate.  H.M.'a  Sftli  Foot ; 
Lieut  Schaleb,  ed  Bengal  L.C  ;  Dr.  Gen.  Hay- 
fsir,  Bengal  medical  t-stab.;  Misaea  Staon  aa4 
Griffith ;  two  Masten  Goate ;  Maatera  Gamham, 
•Sliort,  Crisp,  Scott,  and  Macqueent  Saervaats. 

Per  jiurorat  from  Bengal :  Dr.  W.  Glaas,  Isc 
N.I.;  Capt  O.  Barker,  3M  N.L;  Capt.  T. 
Stockwell,  2Bth  Madias  N.I. ;  Mr.  R.  CampbeO, 
m«:chaot;  Mr.  J.  W.  Mais.--Fioin  Madras: 
Mn.  C.  Wilson  ;  Mrs.  M.  Young  t  Mtaa  C.  Haak^ 
.wood  ;  Mr.  P.  MacGovem,  anrg.,  N.I.:  Capt  J. 
Weaton,  H.M.'s 49th  regt.;  Capt  W.  G.  White; 
JlSth  N.L;  Dr.  W.  Bruce;  Mr.  R.  Forbea;  Con- 
ductor J*  Anderaon ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilaosi;  Mkan 
Bruce  and  Duncan;  two  Misaea  Yoong;  three 
Maaten  Hawkina;  Maaten  Falkifield,  Bsucn.aBd 
Haalewood;  Seij.  Fonter,  lat  Bombay  Bnopu 
Rcgt ;  S  aarvanta. 

Pet  Ftorentia,  from  Bngal:  Mn.  Costtv;  Mn. 
Patby;  Mn.  Con,  Mn.Klng;  Mrs.  tfiaAey; 
Cokmel  Blakney ;  Capt  Honlnugh  t  Mr.  J.  AM- 
haip ;  Lienls.  Johnson,  Symes,  and  O.  D.  John- 
stone ;  10  children ;  S5  invalids ;  4  aervaaia.^ 
<MissA.  King  died  at  sea  on  6th  Pebk) 

Per(1sfatf<aa.  Atim Bengal:  Colonel  and  Mn. 
Whitehead;  two  Mtasea  Whitehead ;  LkvtBall, 
Bengal  N.L ;  Mr.  D.  M'Lver. 

Per  Eiizabeth»  from  the  Maurftina:  Capt  A. 
Haig,  country  servfee ;  Mr.  Smith,  late  ef  die 
fttjiie,— (Mr.  Allen,  of  the  country  aorloew  died  at 

sea). 

Per  Rotmrte,  from  Bengal :  Lieut  CoL  Baddelf , 
18th  N.L;  Mrs.BaddeIy}  MiO- ElUott, seth N.I. ; 
Mrs.  Richardson ;  Lieut  Daly,  ILM.'t  14tli  Ftet  i 
Capt  Osborne,  H.M.'s  IQth  Lanoen;  Mn.  H. 
Read;  H.  C.  R.  WOaoo,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Wltaon:  Mn. 
E.  Wadd ;  D.  Hickman,  Eaq. ;  D.  ShenMa,  Efeo.; 
Mn.  Sherman;  Mrs.  Gardner}  CaflL  and  Mxib 
Ron;  Rev.  Mr.  Statham;  Cant  C.  Newm^ 
H.M/sl4th  Foot;  Miasaa  Wibon,  UmmKynHZ 
Criditoo,  Graham,  8  Badddetr,  8  Baad.  tUSh 
urn,  88haaman,  3  WaiH,  8  llttBaB.  eSTi 


1827>1  ttoMi!  iHtemgeiux. 

Rail  HMUaLnb,  Cwll^.  Baited,  Sbw-  HAmaukC! 

nun.  SbHriff,    Sudii,    SUidd,  OiMn,  Wud,  ._,,,,     ,,  it__ji„    , 

Bua«,   Lh«,   Lt.I1.  TonkTB.  S  Dad.  'i      J™;  &?!'  "UG"?*^ 

hr  u:p*n  Qua,  rnm  BonbaiTi  Cokodud      , 

Mn-Brlnudn 

(wochtld^I  Mn. 

chBdi   Mn.  HulDtyni 

il . 

■1  two  cUMra  i  C^M. 

'"■''"Tsas  : 


IV  ITiVTiB.  r«  Mtdm  nid  KtBfi.  Cut.  A. 
IdJtUl,  In  chuvt  of  mmlCi  ;  Mr&  TiufIIai  LiTUt.       1; 
ATTitlor.  fdr^ii^nii  Lint.  J.  C.^udH.  Tdc      H 
Bonli  Conm  French.  H.M.'i  llih  Onn:  L  

M-LkhI.  c'Dallyniplei  V.  Cunpbd'l.  C.  SllillnfJ   '     Ftb.  i.  At  n,  dn  bn^lho  mhun,  gn  the 

M*|.  C.  ElDMt  '  Bi^^f^^lf 

ckamai  ^ti  <f.  Ciqiuw. 

Bumi.  odRi  ». 

G.  Gouih.  «f!  1.  ttldow  of 


HF.TilnilM:   Nr.uKl  Mn.Ja»<  Ht_n.Pw-  Wand,  H 

sUl,  Hnxknaii.  Tumbnll.  Skr\b,  fioWliw.  P«-  I  Surgeon 

oo,  Ntpkr.  Lloyd,   Cmpbdl,  BIpidl,  TlK*.  . . ,_ 

HTD.NBMtt,  HendetKn.  AndBion,  ud  Lough-  Je!x? 

BIKTHS,  MARRfACES,    AND  "&  ,,  „,rt„„  p„,™.  ,if.rf„  ,^„  ' 

i-.r.*'nnu  WLAt    Hblnte.  FruKHt  Wlftof  H.JonilK 

DF.AniS.  bq.,  of  IhrEMl-IiulliHouu. 

.,„„,  —  Onhtapnugthonu.  UevX.  I.  R.WtMi,li 

BinTHi-  ^  the  BomliBV  vUllenr.  LhlidfoaDf  H.  H-Wet 

AfU  M.  m  Eulon  Kqiurr.  tha  l^dj  of  H.  Fn-  ba. 

[■mn,  Eu..  of  ratculta,  of  ■  Hin.  fi.  Cwft.  I.e.  Limbic,  lata  of  th«  Bcnga]  i 


GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

#WMf 4  J4uw~-fV«aptSl  .tiVKif.  vdvM— Shiwb— Crnw— Cnpa  Pr—a  —  Cni* 

T«.-Boh..,   M«,nnOft.l    Codgou.    Cinpol,  Sh.-li-Cl.p.  Huidt.rcl.klk. 
p^Loa, rmd Souchong. fl^nD lb. i  TwmKaymd  r„  g^  ig  jmit^FnmpI  i OcUfw. 

ToUI.  Including  Piivite-Trade.  7,J00.O0O  Ok  Owh^iuiji'i. — Bmgal  Raw  hilk. 

-  i,j|-i„i  Pritoto-TVmfa.— China  and  Bmgal  IUi>  Silk. 

Oivaw'a^Baanl,  Coart,   and  Sural    Piaca         ThaCoutt  of  DInctiin  h»Ta  lamnd  a  laoar 

Uaxk^DaB^adBabial  and  Coaat  Pica  Oooda.  rnm  (ha  HonouiaUa'Bsud  of  Cuta^  attUiw 

ftliMW-rrWa— Ftoca  Oooda-LawckiUK-Sa]-  Uul— "  It  hathig  bMB  npmmtad  U  tha  8i»ni; 

IMBWW    Blaa  Baltoipmaa-BluaCkJl^  -Waa-  tbal  manr  oC  Oa  anctkna,  aold  undar  aulhoilnr 

CiBM  — BhH  NbIummT— Baadanoet  — VaUov  of  llw  Tnaauir  Older  of  th«  lU  July  IS*  atiA 

■awtaavaa— Madna    Handknchiah— UiuUni—  lonatai  lii  Iht  Comfunr^  Waitfwum  undaaiM, 

torahi-Cbonah  RoBaW— CoUun  Ronuli— Oil-  the  Board  nqutat  tha  niiaTy  maauina  mn  be 

_[||>  rliiiriiiifc    TTna^i  filtti    Fiiii^lii  udnanxlbedbpcaalthKtof,  u nU aa IbeOm- 


g(jQ  Home  Inlrlligei 

pkor.  Uc  Like,  IM  ny,  «r','*°?*;„';  ^ 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA   COM-     ';S  K^^nST^^.'^^^g- 
_ ^  ^,>.>,o  1...1,  .«i.«l.  Bon'i  Blood— Soy- P4p«—"* 


PANVS  SHIPS  Utelj 

CARGOES  o(  the  WOHia  VatrHl,  B*rl 


f! 


iiifiitl  i.lii 


XHB  FOLLOWING  OENTLEIIBN  ABE  OUT  BY  BOTAIIOtl  = 
R  C.  FlowdcB,  E»q.  8,  Devantkirt!  Place.  ract. 


(    893    ) 
PRICE  CURRENT,    May  29. 


VAST-IKDIA    mODUCB. 


E(  Java cwt 

Cheribon 

— —  Sumatn    

— —  Bourbon   

■        Mooia       ..•.»».  . 

CottoD,  Sural ft 

Madraa    

Bengal  — 

Bourbon    

Dnigi  &  for  Dyeing. 

Alocat  B^cica  « cwt. 

Anniaeeda,  Star 

Borax,  Reflncd 

<— ~  UnreAned,  or  Tincal 

CamphSre  

CardamonM,  Malabar-  -lb 

Ceykm  

CaniaBuda   cwt. 

CaaUnrOa lb 

CblnaRoot cwt. 

Coculus  Indicuf   

Dragon'f  Blood 

Gum  Ammaniac,  lump*  • 

——Arabic   

AnafteCida   

— —  Benjamin 

•—  Animi 

—  Gambocfaun 

Myrih    

— —  Oubanum 

Kino 

Lac  Lake 9k 

Dye 

Sbdl  cwt 

SUck 

Muak,  Cbfaia  •..-.•.  .ob> 

OU.Cattia 

— —  Cbmamon 

••——  Cloves   lb 

Mace 

— —  Nutmep  

Opium 

Rhubarb «. 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna  lb 

Turmeric,  Java  •  •  •  cwt. 

Bengal  

China 

Galls,  luSorU  •• 


£•    9m    dm  £,9,    d. 


S    4    0 

—    9  15    0 

8    0    0 

—    950 

3    0   0 

—   600 

0    0    5 

—    0   0    6 

0    0   5 

—    0    0    6 

0    0    5 

—    006 

0    0    8 

—    0    Oil 

16    0    0 

—  91    0    0 

S    4    0 

—    950 

9    5    0 

—    960 

8  10    0 

—  10    0    0 

0  10    6 

0    14 

7    0   0 
5    5    0 

—  7  A  0 

—  5  10    0 

0    0    6 

—    016 

1  10    0 

—    900 

3    0    0 

5    0    0 

—  91    0    0 

3    0    0 

—    500 

1  10    0 

—    3  10    0 

6    0    0 

—    800 

S    0    0 

—  50    0    0 

3    0    0 

—    800 

30    0    0 

3    0    0 

—    800 

14    0    0 

—  16    0    0 

0    10 

0    4    9 

9  10    0 

—    500 

9    0    0 

—    300 

0  10    0 

—    0  15    0 

0    0    5 

0    9    0 

—    0  10    0 

0    1    3 

-016 

0    0    9 

—    008 

0    9    9 

—    080 

0    9    0 

—    056 

3    5    0 

0   0    9 

—    090 

I  19    0 

—    1  16    0 

1  10    0 

9    9    0 

—    950 

4    0    0 

—    4  10   0 

Grils,  Blue cwt. 

Indigo,  Blue  and  Vkdct  lb 

Purple  and  Violet-  •  >  • 

Sztta  ilna  Violet 

Violet    

Violet  and  Copper   •  • 

Fine  Cqpper  

—  Copper 

■'       CanaumiQg  lortB  •  •  •  • 
Benares  ana  Oude  •  •  •  • 

—  Low  and  bad  Oude  •••• 


Do.  mid.  Old.  and  bad 

Rice,  Bengal  White-  ••  cwt 
Pataa 


Sago 
Saitp« 


itpetn 

Silk,  Bemsal  Skein lb 

NovfT 

Ditto  White 

-^  China 

Spices,  Cimumon 

Ck>ves   

—  Mace 

— —  Nutmqp  

—  Ginger   cwt 

— >  Pepper,  Btodt lb 

White 

Sugar,  Bengal  •  -cwt 

Slam  and  China 

— >  Mauritius 

Tea,Bohea lb 

Congou 

—  Soudiong 

Campoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

HywoSkin 

—  Hyson -• 

—  Young  Hyson 

-—^  Gunpowder 

Torlolseshel] 

Wood,  Sanders  Red    ••ton 


AUSTRALIAX    FBODUCE. 

Oil,  Southern tun  30  0    O 

Sperm 67  0   O 

HeadMsttcr   75  0    O 

Wool   lb    0  9    0 

Wood,  Blue  Gum ton   0  7  10 

Cedar 0  0    4 


[June, 

J  827. 

£.». 

d. 

£.».d. 

4  10 

u 

... 

5   •  « 

0  13 

3 

— 

0  13  10 

0  19 

9 

_ 

0  13   • 

0  12 

0 

— 

0  19   € 

0    9 

9 

— 

0  11    9 

0    9 

0 

•« 

•  11    3 

0  10 

0 

^ 

OM  9 

0    8 

9 

_ 

0    9   9 

0    7 

0 

_ 

Oil    0 

6    5 

6 

_ 

0   8   0 

0    3 

0 

— 

0    5   3 

0    6 

1 

_ 

0    8U 

0  13 

0 

_ 

018  • 

0  18 

0 

... 

110 

1    0 

0 

•m— 

710  t 

0  15 

0 

m^ 

110   • 

1    9 

• 

_ 

1    8  • 

0    8 

1 

... 

0    9  8 

0  19 

7 

^_ 

13  7 

0  11 

0 

.. 

1    0  • 

0  lA 

9 

^ 

1   9  1 

0    4 

3 

.. 

8  6M 

0    9 

0 

_ 

0   8  4 

0    4 

6 

_ 

0   5  6 

0    3 

9 

_ 

8   3  6 

0  17 

8 

... 

818  f 

0    0 

4 

0    1 

4 

_ 

8   9  C 

I  19 

0 

•. 

117  • 

1  19 

0 

_ 

9   9  0 

1    4 

0 

— 

1  15   f 

0    1 

8 

... 

8    9  3 

0    9 

4 

— 

8   3  5 

0    9 

9 

_ 

0   3  9 

0    4 

1 

^- 

8   4  9 

0    9 

9 

_ 

0  4  7 

0    4 

7 

.«. 

8    5  4 

0    4 

3 

1    4 

0 

__, 

910  • 

8    0 

0 

.. 

9   0  1 

0 

o 


5  t 
0  5 


DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS, 
From  ike  26M  of  April  to  the  25th  of  May  1827. 


1 


S6 
27 
98 
99 
30 

May 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 
10 
U 
19 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
90 
91 


Bank 
Stock. 


3Pr.Ct 
Red. 


2034 

2031    182^ 
203*     \m 


VOk     i  8H  821 


93 
94 
9f 


9091 
902|S03 
9024903  '811 


81^ 


I 


902i      \Ul 

-  ^\ 

9091203^82 
2Q2|203i8U 

m 


a 
89i 
1-8 
82| 
1-4 


3  Pr.  Ct'3\Pr.Ct'3lPr.Ct'N4Pr.C. 

Coosolik 'Consols. I    Red.   1    Ann. 


83  3-8  l88| 
831  1-4  88^ 
83i  821 


821  83 


7-8 
3-4 


m 

m 


09     1-4 
a   90    1-8 


-       88i      i  ,98i  9^ 


Long 
Annuiuc 


India  I  India 
Stock.    Bonds. 


10  1-16 
19  1-16 
19  1-16 


1-8 
1-8 
1-8 


247 


811  820        88A 


89     M 

i  1-4 
82i  83| 
891  7-8 
891  7-8 
821  83 
821831 


90Q» 


881 

m 


m  88} 

87i 
874   i 

87i  i 


871 
88* 
884 


83  1-4  1   - 
83  1-8   881 
83  1-4  I   891 
83  1-8  881801 
834    -^^ 


804 
80k 


804 

88a 


1-4 
I 
4 


98|  99 
»8|  09 
961  7-8 
j9B^  5-8 

'98|'5-8 

981 

99 

99  1-8 

964  004 

994   4 


JS"?! 


89(834 
881-8 
834   4 


884  S 
88|  7"8 
m  7-8 

4604  7-8 
88|  7.8 

88|"7-8 
88189 
884   I 


,901  4 
991  4 

99|  5-8 
90J5-O 

-^  5^ 
5-8 

'8811001 


191-161815-16      — 


184        10  945 

18  15-16      7-894449454 
18  13-16  15-16      — 
18  13-16   15-16     8444 


834      4  ,891      I   804      4  901100 


18  13-16 
18  7-8   19 
18  7-8   19 
18  15-16 
18  15-16 
18 15-16  19 

18  15-16^19 
18  15-16  19 
18  15-16  19 
18  15-16  19 

19 
18  15-16  19 

1815.lTi9 
19 
194 


9434 
946 
944  945 
7-8944  945 


245 

9444 

945 


67  68p 

68  69P 
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A. 

Aba  (Dr.),  notice  of  his  death,  669. 

Accident,  distrening,  at  Calcutta,  83— on 
the  river  near  Allahabad,  84— several  in 
the  Hooghly,  388— on  the  river,  near 
Howrah,  672. 

Ach^nese,  treachery  of,  631. 

Acton,  Hindoo^  exhibiting  in  Calcutta, 
513. 

Admiralty  Courl— Question  of  bottomry 
respecting  the  ship  Atlas,  176,  408— 
suit  for  wages  brought  by  a  mariner 
against  tlie  owner  of  the  ship  Minstrel, 
298— action  for  wages  brought  by  the 
purser  of  the  ship  Lady  Campbell,  299. 

Africa,  account  of  Lieut.  Col.  Denham*s 
mission  to  the  Coast  of,  250. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Calcutta— meeting 
of,  in  August,  374. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Sodettf  of 
New  South  Wales— meetings  of,  in 
August  and  October,  661. 

Agriculture,  questions  respecting  the  va- 
rious methods  of,  prevalent  throughout 
India,  479. 

Alinslie  (Dr.  W.),  review  of  his  Materia 
Iddica,  57. 

,  Alexander  (Lieut),  review  of  his  Travels 
from  India  to  England,  649. 

Algoa  Bay,  account  of,  287. 

Alligator,  fight  between  and  a  tiger,  852 

Americq,  trade  of,  with  China,  682 — ^right 
of,  to  trade  with  Singapore,  i6. 

Amherst  (Lord),  departs  on  a  tour  to  the 
Upper  Provinces,  83— particulars  of  his 
tour,  524,  669,  846— death  of  his  eldest 
son,  387— receives  the  thanks  of  the 
£ast- India  Company  for  his  exertions 
during  the  Burmese  War,  99— also  for 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  Bburtpore, 
134— dignities  of  Viscount  and  Earl 
granted  to,  177. 

Anecdote,  Hindoo,  374— of  the  present 
Shah  of  Persia,  512. 

Antimony  found  in  large  masses  in  Bor- 
n«o,  63 — singular  property  in,  664. 

-^^Pologues  from  Sadi,  263. 

^^f^ic  periodical  about  to  be  started  in 
France,  509. 

Af^f^  (Indian),  suggesUons  for  the  im- 
provement of  iu  system,  7— vote  of 
thanks  passed  at  the  East- India  House 
to  the  portion  recently  employed  against 
Ava,  98  — .  also  to  those  employed 
Asiatic  Jinim,  Vo^XXIIL  No.l38. 


against  Bhurtpore,  134^4hanked  by 
IWliament  880,  881— honorary  distinc- 
tions conferred  on  officers  and  corps, 
.  302— important  arrangements  submitted 
to  Government  by  Lord  Lake  for  im* 
proving  the  condition  of  the  Bengpl 
troops,  3 12— donation  to  the  farcer  late- 
ly employed  against  the  Burmese,  385— 
answer  to  an  attack  against  the  character 
of  the  native  troops  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, 461— alterations  required  in  the 
medical  branch  of  the  service,  207,  339, 
499— review  of  Capt.  Badenach's  work 
on  the  state  of  the  army,  500— general 
orders  issued  to ;  also  promotions  in ; 
see  Calcutta,  Madras,  &c. 

—  ^British)  serving  in  the  East,  prou 
mouons  and  changes  in,  178,  303,  410, 
587, 688, 886— furloughs  of  officers  from, 
76,  523,  667— vote  of  thanks  passed  to 
the  portion  of,  engaged  in  the  late  war, 
98, 134, 880  —honorary  distinctions  con- 
ferred on  officers  and  men  belonging  to, 
302*  410— courts-martial  on  officers  in, 
530,  676,  857. 

Arraean,  journey  across  the  mountains  of, 
14 — medical  topography  of,  249,  508 — 
account  of  the  diseases  that  prevailed  in 
the  provinces  during  the  late  campaign, 
508— -ancient  history  of  the  kingdrai* 

Arras,  or'  Araxes,  Siiakspearian  bridge 
over,  513. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land— 'proceedings  of,  in  December,  60 — 
Januasy,  257'— February,  407— Bdarch, 
514— April,  (SB6,  688— May,  831. 

of  Calcutt»«-proceeding8  of, 
in  July,  61— -September,  507— Novem- 
ber, 657—  January,  833. 

of  Paris— meeting  of,  834. 


Assam,  observations  of  Capt.  Neufrille  on 
the  geography  and  population  of,  62— 
account  of  a  native  history  of,  507— 
roads  in,  854. 

Atmospheric  Tides,  theory  of,  345. 
AUormes,  Calcutta,  particulars  respecting, 
264. 


Australia  ""^ee  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
JJiemen^s  Ltmd, 

Australian  Agricultural  Company,  annual 
general  meeting  of,  300. 

jtfva— product  of  our  territories  in,  849  ^ 
see  also  Burman  En^rire, 
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JBaber  (Emperor),  review  of  the  Memoirs 
of,  234— bb  description  of  the  Hindus, 
256.  ^ 

Badenach  (C«pt.),  review  of  his  Inquiry 
into  the  StAte  of  the  Indian  Army,  500. 

Ball  given  at  Muttra,  266— at  Poonah,  395 
—at  Calcutta,  526— at  Bombay,  539. 

Bankrupt  Laws  in  British  India,  inquiry 

.  respecting,  bO. 

Barraclcpore  Mutiny,  the  subject  of,  brought 
before  the  proprietors  at  the  East* India 
House,  168— discussed  in  Parliament, 

Bataviasee  India  {Netherlands.  J 

Begapoor,  account  of  the  great  gun  at, 
65. 

Bell,  great,  at  Rangoon,  described,  658. 

Benevolence,  on  the  Organ  of,  in  animals* 
63. 

Bengal,  inquiry  respecting  ll»e  revenue 
system  of,  632. 

Bengalee  Lierature,  proposal  for  publishing 
a  work  on,  837. 

Bennet  (UvMt.),  murdered  near  Jaulnab, 
273. 

Bhole  Mekals,  memoir  on  the,  657. 

Bhurtpore,  services  performed  by  the  co- 
lumn under  Lieut.  Col.  Wilson  at  the 
capture  of,  €i(i — treasure  discovered  in 
the  fortress,  83— vote  of  thanks  passed 
at  the  East- India  House  to  the  troops 
employed  iu  the  late  seige,  134 — par- 

.  ticultrs  i»f  Lord  Lake's  attack  upon  the 
place,  197-'bonoraiy  distinctioDs  con- 
ferred on  the  officers  and  corps  employ- 
ed daring  the  late  operations,  302 — 
political  arrangements  at,  386— vote  of 
thanks  in  Parliament  to  the  troops  fm- 
pioyed  in  Uie  siege,  880,  881. 

iKr<A«<— see  Calcutta,  Madras,  &c. 

JNpruM  and  Jntimony,  nngular  property 
in,  664. 

Blume  (Dr.),  notice  of  his  return  from 
Java,  377. 

Bttmbtuf  Government  (General  Orders  of) 
-»-niles  to  be  observed  in  selecting  offi. 
cers  for  engineering,  272— designation 
of  ^rig•dier  Quarter- Master  to  forces  in 
Cutch  dianged,  i6.— formation  of  the 
25th  and  26th  regiments  of  Native  In- 
fantry, 537— rules  for  the  examination 
of  the  junior  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, 644— price  of  soldiers'  discbarges, 
676,— court-martial,  676— civil,  occle- 

.  siasdcal  and  military  appointments,  92, 
272,391,537,679,866. 

Bomhe^  miscellaneous  iAd  shipping  in- 
telligence, births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
92,  273,  395,  539,  679,  870. 

■  ■  Supreme  Court  —  refusal  of  the 
judges  to  register  the  new  press  regula- 
tion, 293,  309— indictment  brought  by 


/futor.  [Jiwiwy 

tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Davies  againa  Capt.  MO. 
ler  for  a  libel,  35*2— obsenrmlions  of  ifae 
chief  justice  on  some  alleged  miuiMi 
ments  in  the  Bombajf  Courier^  491— 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  666— case  of 
Amercbund  Beederchuod  9-  the  Eaa 
India  Company,  867. 
_  Auxiliary   Bible  SodcKy,  aasial 

meeting  of,  539. 

Marine — debate  on  the  subject  tf 


the  East- India  House,  549 — propo«i 

alteration  in,  687. 
Borneo,  survey  of,  840, 
Bouning  (John),  review  of  his  tranststtsm 

of  Servian  Poetry,  606. 
Brakmajmira^  visit  to  the  supposed  siwiw 

of,  495. 
Bruce,  strictures  on  the  «  TVavels  *  of,  5— 

his  manuscripts  exposed  for  sale,  836. 
Bryce  (!>.)>  misstatements  reganfeg  !■■ 

corrected,  452. 
Bucharia  (Great),  death  of  the  Kfanrfp 

287'geographical  and  statistical  deA 

respecting,  601. 
Buddngham  CMr.),  particulars  of  C^ 

M^Kaghten's  dispute  with,  22,  239. 
Buddinath  Roy,  entertainment  ^vea  fc?, 

849. 

Buddhism,  remarks  on,  and  on  the  a- 
pediency  of  commencing  a  natioea]  cri- 
lection  of  tlie  Birmah  maBltsclvpl^  3&- 

Buddhoo,  Singhalese  account  of,  25-«' 
lossal  sUtue  of,  received  at  Ciktfi 
from  Ava,  252— opinions  on  thecfa«^ 

782. 

Burman  Smpire  —  account  of  iis  caa- 

merce,    64— god-burials, 

tures  of  a  Barman  Boadua^ 

sary  of  Barman  titles,  253- 

of  the  Burman  females,  256 — yof^ 

tion    of    ^ngoon,    268 — architectBi^ 

376 — characters  of  the   court  of  Ati. 

510 — mission  of  Mr.  Crawford  lo  An, 

451,  546,  685— -commotions  in  I^ 

547.— account  of  Moulnein,  Aw— ■*> 

raudiog  bands,  548 — deacription  «f  tkc 

great  Brfl  at  Rangoon,  6&e--acw^ 

of  the  diseases  there,  659— insuneitt> 

of  theTaliens,  685,  877— eWMialiBO  rf 

Rangoon  by  the  Britidi,  877. 

Burmese  ITar— thanks  of  the  HUias  Gs- 

vemment  to  the  troops  employed  domf 

the  campvgn,  66-^ftotilla  orders  ta^ 

by  Commodore  Sir  Jas.  Brisbane  ea  # 

termination  of  hostiliiiea,  257— vi»^ 

thanks  passed  at  the  EaaUlndiaHoffeii 

the  army  employed  during  tbe  csMtfr 

98  —  observations    cm   the  oocdixcbi^ 

course,  and   consequences  of  the  «* 

290— honorary  distinctions  cooierred* 

officers    and   corps    employed   dsiaf 

the  war,  3Q2— donation   of  battsto^ 

troops  so  employed,  385*-'difficDltf<' 

the  Burmese  to  raise  die  wcwid  isaw- 

roent,  451 — ^vote  of  tfaMtlCp  la  ftrf^ 
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ment  to  the  artjpj  and  naTY  employed 
in,  880,  881.   - 

Bushiret  dispute  between  the  Sheikh  of, 
and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  401,  685. 

C. 

CadeUt  Colooel  Macdonald  on  the  educa- 
tion of,  38— observations  from  the  In- 
dian papers  upon  a  recent  debate  on  the 
same  subject,  82,  396— Dr.  Gilchrist's 
services  with  respect  to  their  education, 
360,  489,  634. 

Caicuila  Gwernmeni  (General  Orders  of) 
—formation  of  a  desertion  fund,  74— 
alteration  in  the  punishment  of  deserters, 
{^.—additional  superintending  surgeons 
sanctioned,  t6.— donation  to  the  troops 
recently  employed  in  the  Burmese  terri. 
lory,  385  —  Ix)rd  Combennere  nomi- 
nated Vice-President  in  Council,  518— 
rules  to  be  observed  by  Europeans  visit- 
ing  tbe  Upper  Provinces,  t6.«-relief  of 
troops,  ib. — alterations  in  the  pioneer 
corps,  ib. — reduction  of  local  corps,  519 
^indulgence  to  assist,  surgeons,  ifr.-— 
distribution  of  the  Off*  Reckoning  Fund, 
865-— reductions  in  the  artillery,  ib. — 
pas^ge-money  to  England  of  oflficers' 
widows,  ib. — courts-martial,  259,  841— 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  appoint- 
ments, 74,  386,  519,  665,  842. 

Calcutta^  arrival  of  treasure  at,  83  — 
improvements  in,  672,  848 — ^money 
market  at,  855~shipping  intelligence, 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  77,  266, 
386,  524,  846,  856. 

■  Supreme  Court— present  state  of 
practice  in,  with  respect  to  attomies, 
264 — action  asaiust  C.  M.,  Plratt,  an 
American, for aebt,  76— trialof  Akoon- 
chy,  Tankung,  and  dlhefs,  for  theft, 
262— prosecution  of  Rammohun  Day, 
Rammohun  Sircar,  and  others,  for  a 
conspiracy  to  extort  money  under  £ilse 
pretences,  t5.— sentence  on  Rammohun 
Sircar,  76 — ^prosecution  of  Joseph  Warn 
for  forgery,  265— trial  of  Ram^povind 
Mundul  for  perjury  and  attempts  to  ex. 
tort  money  under  fklse  pretences,  t6.-^ 
remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  Jnty  Act,  523,  667 
—trial  of  W.  £.  Hall,  and  others,  for 
firaud,  522— trial  of  three  Portuguese 
for  tbe  murder  of  an  English  sailor, 
524 — ^prosecution  of  Radamohun  GhOte 
for  perjury  and  extortion,  668 — sentence 
passed  on  the  criminals  convicted  at  the 
sessions,  ib.  —  proposed  reduction  of 
attomies,  844— decision  of  questions 
respecting  property,  845— 4niles  esta- 
blished by  the  court  in  pursuance  of  the 
Juries  in  India  Act,  t6. 

Asiatic   Society,   prt>ceeding8  of, 


in    July,   September,    November,  and 

January,  61,  507,  657,  833. 

—    Medical   and  Physical.  Society, 


proceedings  of,  in  July,  August,  Sep^ 
tember,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, 249,  373,  508,  658,  833. 

Calcutta  Agricultural  Society,  meeting  of, 
in  August,  374. 

Club,  plan  fbr,  850. 

Canton — see  China* 

Caj)e  of  Good  Ho/>^— murder  of  a  mis- 
sionary, 287 — account  of  Algoa  Bay, 
t6.— 4ax  upon  newspapers,  288— opi- 
nion of  tbe  Lord  Commissioners  on  the 
present  state  of  the  currency  in  the  co- 
lony,  405— the  press,  874 — ecclesiastical 
appointment,  410 — births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  289. 

Cargoes  of  East- India  Company's  ships 
lately  arrived,  180,  590,  763,  890. 

Camac  (J.  R.),  elected  an  East-Indfa 
Director,  587. 

Ceylon,  attempts  made  to  discover  the  an- 
cient history  of,  342— judicial  improve- 
ments in,  807— the  sacred  and  historical 
books  of,  preparing  for  the  presS|  838— 
civil  appointments,  93,  870— lelepbant 
shooting,  93— address  from  the  Church 
missionaries  of  Colombo  to  Bishop  He- 
ber,  274— answer  of  the  Bishop  to  the 

"  address,  275— arrival  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  398  —  remarks  on  the  Chisnk 
fisheries  on  die  coast,  499— subscription 
for  erecting  a  Ubiet  to  the'  memory  of 
the  late  Bishop  Heber,  540— facts  rela- 
tive to  tlie  mineral  productions  of  the 
Tangalle  district,  661  —criminal  ses- 
sions, 680'*-Mr.  Sawers,  870— regatta 
at  TVincomalee,  i6. — ^progress  of  Gbrfsti- 
anity,  871— births,  marriagefi,  and  deaths, 
94,540,681,871. 

Chalmers  (Maj.  Gen.  J.  M.),  memoir  of, 
819. 

'ChamjyoHion  (M.),  remarks  by,  on  tiie  new 
bieroglyphfcal  system  of  MefiSrs.  Spohn 
and  Seyffarth,  212. 

Chank'Fithery  of  Ceylon,  remarks  on,  469. 

Cheduba,  sickly  state  of  Our  troops  at, 
269,  387. 

ChUd-murder,  oases  of,  numerous  at  Cal- 
cutta, 269. 

Ouna,  statement  relative  to  tbe  cOnsump. 
tion  of  opium  in,  40— account  of  Mang. 
haou-jen,  the  Chinese  poet,  222-^dlf- 
ferent  names  used  throughout  the  em* 
pire,  226— Hiescription  of  the  Chinese 
festival  of  the  new  year,  251— state  of 
the  markets  and  exchanges  at  Canton. 
283,  544,  685,  874— disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  474 — American  tradewitk, 
682— Chinese  novels,  789-^M.  Kla- 
proth  on  the  names  of^  815— auperstition, 
837-^industr7  of  Chinese  cultivators, 
839— fire  at  Canton,  874. 

CMuTtoTt  masonic  Iddge  <lpened  at,  i69* 

Cinnamon  jtlant  smuggled  by  the  Dutch 
from  Ceylon,  282, 
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ChU  u^ifMMlmAilf— ti*  CaleuUa,  Madras^ 

Ckril  Service  JntaHty  Fund  of  Bengal* 
public  meeting  of,  269. 

CU^tperton  (Capt.),  accounU  fW>ni,  250. 

Coals,  further  diacoverj  of,  in  India,  387. 

Colabahy  gaiedee  at^  869. 

Colonkation  in  the  East,  luggestions  re- 
specting, 340. 

CoOegej  £ast'^  India,  at  Haiteybury,  eza- 
ninalion  at,  in  Uec.  1826,  66. 

,  ■»  £ast*India  Military,  half-yearly 
examination  of,  70. 

•..^—  of  Fort  Si.  George,  examination 
at,  in  June  1826,  71— address  of  the 
Hon.  the  Governor  to  the  students  of,  73. 

„  of  Fort  William— minute  record- 


ed by  Lord  Amherst  on  a  review  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  institution  for  1 82«% 
26,  378— names  of  students  examined 
at,  in  June,  384  —  vrorks  patronized 
by  the  College  Council,  517. 

Serampore,  extract  from  the  sixth 


report  of,  79» 

■  Hindoo,    at  CalcutU;    progress 

made  by  the  young  men  at,  848. 

Ombermere  (Lord)  thanked  by  the  East- 
India  Company  for  his  services  at  Bburt- 
pore,  134 — dignity  of  Viscount  granted 
to,  i77-«4iominated  Vice-President  and 
Deputy.  Governor  of  Fort  William,  518 
i— thanked  by  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
880,  881. 

Coombe  (J.  M.},  letter  from,  on  the  theory 
of  the  atmospheric  tides,  .'^45. 

Qmrie-Mamalcn  Ensign  F.  Cockney,  259 
— Ensign  J.  D.  King,  260— Apotbe- 
caiy  J.  Hamilton,  261— Major  Pater, 
son,  530— Lieut.  Berwick,  531— Lieut. 
Colonel  Boyse,  532— Lieut.  M'Kensie, 
676— Lieut.  A.  T.  Lloyd,  841— Lieut. 
Fodiergill,  857— Ens.  Gibbs,  858. 

Qmrt  if  Xmg*»  AmcA— Colvm  and  others, 
T.  Kewbury,  to  recover  the  value  of  cer- 
tain articles  shipped  in  the  Benton,  299 
— Eastwick,  v.  Thornton,  to  recover 
payment  for  a  passage  from  China,  408. 

Court  ef  Common  Ptetu  —  Johnston,  v. 

-  Pope^  for  an  assault,  408 — Fairlie,  v. 
F^er,  for  the  value  of  certain  goods 
forwarded  fVom  India  to  England,  586. 

Crawfurd  (Mr.)  departs  on  a  mission  to 
the  Court  of  Ava,  451,  546— his  recep- 
tion at  Ava,  685. 

D. 
Jkmaun,  grand  entertainment  given  at, 

by  the  Governor,  273. 
Beafand  Duwh,  contemplated  formation  of 

a  school  for,  at  Serampofe,  527. 

JJeatke—^tee  Caladia,  Madras,  &c. 

Debate  «t  the  East-India  on  I3tk  Dec. 
1826.  Rumoured  recall  of  Lord  Am- 
hent,  97-— thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  and 
the  army  employed  against  Ava,  98-«< 


191*  Dee.   llianks    to   Lord 
and  the  army  employed  against  Bfauit- 
pore,    134— 20lA2lec    Dividend,   154 
—shipping   system,    •^.-^ualiftcaliam 
of  military  and  medical  officcn,   163— 
attendance  of  directors,   164     military 
and  medical  vacancies  in  India^   166— 
mutiny  at  Barrackpote,   168 — 7lk  FeL 
1827*  Instruction  in  the  Hindoortanw 
language,    413  —  assistant  surgeon   ai 
Chatham,  440— the  press  in  India,  443 
—war  between  Russia  and  Pcrna,  sft.— 
burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  ib.     Boss- 
bay  marine,  ib,~^l4lk  Mardk,  Bombsy 
marine,   549  —  Mr.  Bosanquct,   568  — 
Indian  patronage,  d. — burning  of  Hio. 
doo  widows,  ib. — 2h/  Miarch,   Asastatf- 
surgeon  at  Chatham,  569  — boards  ia 
India,  ib. — the  press  in  India,  i6. — ^nr 
between  Russia  and  Persia,  561— bon- 
ing of    Hindoo  widows,    6d9  — '£ii 
March.  Attendance  of  directors,  6S6— 
burning  of  Hindoo  widows^  th. — 3tSk 
Maroh.    Proposed  thanks  to  Mr.  Mae- 
joribanks,  735— thanks  to   Mr. 
quet,  743 — patronage  of  the 
748— attendance  of  the  directors,  75S— 
sale  of  writerships,  cadetshipa^  and  odsr 
Indian  appointments,  76 1 . 

Deccan,  view  of  the  judicial  system  is, 
320— opinions  on  the  early  hisiory  of 
the  country,  353 — present  state  of  tftt 
British  territories  in,  613,  773. 

Deccan  Prize^Money,  distributitm  of,  177. 
Directors,  EasUlndia,  for  1827,  8M. 
Drama  of  tiie  Hindus,  spedmeo  of,  48. 
Dugong,  skeleton  of,  brougbt  to  England, 
512. 

Durbar  held  at  Calcutta,  60. 
Durga  Puja,  celebration  of,  671. 

E. 

Earth,  experiments  made  respecting  dk 
flattening  of  the,  662. 

Earthquake  tX  Hyderabad,  79— in  Nepal, 
672— at  Calcutta,  855— «t  Burdwan,*. 
at  Vizigapatam,  864. 

Education,  progress  of,  amongst  the  natiw 
in  India,  852. 

East-India  House,   debatea  at,   97,   413. 

549,  689— goods  declared  for  sale  M, 

180,  305,  414,  590,  762-^electioB  of  s 

director  at,  587,  686. 
l^;ip<— account  of  the  viceroy  of,  254. 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  remarks  on,  212. 
Elphinstone  (Governor),  entcrtainmnit  is 

at  Pbona,  867. 

Ertu  used  in  the  Mahratta  country,  62— 
opinions  on  that  of  the  Biiddhns,  783— 
in  Hindostan,  839. 

ExchafiMes,  rates  of,  at  Calcutta,  Madiss, 
and  Bombay,  175,  404,  546,  665, 677. 

F. 

Eo-kwaJdf  a  CbintM  work,  notice  of,  37&. 
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JFbodt   price  of,  in  Ihe  Roman  Empire, 

G. 

Gaieties  at  Muttra,  266,  536— in  the  Bow 
Bazaar  at  Calcutta,  526-— at  Bombay, 
539. 

Ganges,  form  of  praise  offered  to,  63. 

General  Orders  by  (be  Indian  Govern- 
menta — see  Calcutta,  Madras,  ^'C 

Gilchrist  (Dr.),  opinions  on  his  claims 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  cadets, 
82,  396,  360, 489,  634~-ofieirs  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  East- India  direction, 
410— his  complaint  against  the  mis- 
representations of  the  Oriental  Herald, 
642. 

Goods  declared  for  sale  at  the  East-India 
House,  180,  305,  411,  590,  762,  889. 

Governor  General  of  India  (IfOrd  Am- 
herst), particulars  of  his  tour  to  the 
Upper  Provinces,  83,  524,  668,  846 
speculations  as  to  his  probable  successor, 
409,  687. 

Grammar,  Bengalee,  published  by  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  83. 

Greece,  conduct  of  England  respecting, 
47-— remarks  on  the  proposed  recogni- 
tion of  its  independence,  218 — conduct 
of  the  Greek  Committee,  600.  • 

GuHstan.  of  Sadi,  apologues  from,  253 — 
review  of  a  Persian  edition  of,  372. 

Gun  at  Bejapoor  described,  65. 

H. 

Haileybury  College,  examination  of  the  stu- 
dents at,  in  December  1826,  68. 

HamSsa,  notice  of  Dr.  Freytag*8  edition 
of,  800— odes  from,  802. 

Hamauls  at  Bombay,  their  insolent  con« 
duct,  396. 

Harvey  Islands,  particulars  of,  223. 

Hastings  (Marquess),  glance  at  the  event- 
ful life  of,  3. 

Haughton  (Prof.),  review  of  his  edition 
of  the  Manava-Dherma-Sastra,  237. 

Hay  (Mr.),  particulars  of  his  complaint 
to  the  East-India  Compiu>y  against  Mr. 
WoUen,  judge  of  Purneah,  348. 

Heher  (Bishop),  amount  subscribed  at 
Madras  for  erecting  a  monument  to,  91 
—extract  from  his  letter  to  the  head  of 
the  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  i&.— 
interesting  passages  in  his  answer  to  an 
address  from  the  Church  Missionaries  of 
Colombo,  275— extracts  from  his  MS. 
letters  to  a  friend,  481 — tablet  to  be  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  at  Colombo,  540 — sub- 
scription opened  at  Oxford  for  erecting 
■"monument  to,  688 — letter  from,  res- 
petting  Christianity  in  Ceylon. 

Hermaphrodite,  account  of,  838. 

Hieroghfphics,  Egyptian,  remarks  of  M. 
CbinnpoUion  on  Messrs.  Spobn  and 
Scyffinrth*8  system  of,  212. 
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Himalaya  Mountains;  ftotioes  ttf  various 
metallic  products  of,  61. 

Hindoo  dmma,  48— anecdote,  374 — Suttees 
356,  409,  689,  696— judicial  oaths, 
475,  671 — ^actors,  513— ceremony,  672 
—College  at  Calcutta,  848. 

Home  Intelligence,  178,  298,  408,  583, 
686,  880. 

Hooghly,  accidents  in,  388,  672— correc- 
tion of  the  longitudes  in,  673. 

Hospitals  for  animals  in  India,  375. 

Hyderabad,  meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
Palmer  and  Co.  at,  525. 

Hydrophobia,  successful  treatment  of,  660. 

I. 

Idolatry,  folly  of,  65. 

India,  on  the  progress  of  inquiry  into  the 
learning  of,  30,  189— 6rst  visit  of  the 
Portuguese  to,  143— eulogy  on,  254— 
mineral  products  of,  374 — hotpitals  for 
animals  in,  375. 

India  (British) — on  smuggling  from,  8 
.  -considerations  on  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  27-— question 
respecting  the  bankrupt  laws  of,  80 
—opinions  of  the  home  periodical 
press  respecting  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, 181— 'alterations  required  in  the 
medical  service,  207,  339,  499— hono- 
rary distinctions  conferred  on  officers 
and  men  employed  during  the  late  war, 
302 — explanation  of  a  :e:itence  in  Capt. 
Badenach*s  work  on  the  state  of  the 
Indian  army,  312 — inquiry  as  to  the 
practicability  of  an  invasion  by  a  land 
expedition  from  Europe,  323 — dona- 
tion to  tlie  troops  recently  employed 
against  the  Burmese,  385 — further  dis- 
covery of  coals,  387 — arrival  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  Burmese  instalment 
at  Calcutta,  404,  546 — speculations  re- 
specting  the  appointment  of  a  new  go- 
vernor-general for,  409,  687 — opinions 
on  the  trial  by  jury  in,  453— questions 
respecting  the  agricultural  systems  of, 
479  —  extracts  from  Bishop  Ueber's 
MS.  letters  on  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  481 —improvement  amongst 
the  natives,  527— report  on  the  present 
state  of  our  territories  in  the  Deecan, 
613y  773 — inquiry  respecting  the  re. 
venne  systems  of  Bengal  and  Madras, 
632— progress  of  education  amongst  the 
natives,  852 — British  commerce  with, 
765. 

India  (not  British) — operations  of  Rnnject 
Singh  against  the  Afghans,  77,  386, 
526,  671,  847 — accounts  from  Scindia*s 
territories,  78,  387,  847 — arrangements 
at  Bhurtpore,  386— affray  between  the 
troops  of  Scindia  and  those  of  Appah 
Saheb,  387— attempted  assassination  of 
MirKhan  by  an  Afglian,fd — government 
arrangemeota  at  ^ypore,   670,  848 — 

hostilities 


bofltilitiM  MDongst  th*  Al^faui 

661. 
Imdia  (AVelerioM^)— operationt  of   the 
Dutch  forcw  against  the  natives  in  the 
interior  of  Java,  95,  281,  400,  543, 
548,  684,  872 — impositions  of  a  new 
duty  on  gambier  in  Java.  277— notes  on 
the  project  of  law  and  memorial  published 
at  the  Hague  in  Nov.  1825  respecting 
the  crobfirrassments  of  the  government, 
278-— reduction  of  interest  at   Batavia, 
279 — further  observations  on  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  Dutch,  280, 
542 — introduction  of  the  cinnamon  plant 
into  Java,  smuggled  from  Ceylon,  282 
—renewal    of    hostilities     against    the 
Dutch  in  Celebes,  283,  399  -  coronation 
of  the  restored  Sultan  of  QjocjocarU, 
542,  684— disputes  in  the  Government, 
643 — notices  to  navigators,  i6.  — re- 
trenchments,  683  ^  monopoly  of  Uie 
Dutch  Company,  684— tax  on  official 
persons  at  Batavia,  i6.— superelition  of 
the  Chinese  in  Java,  837. 
Indta  {Sjianish)  —state  of  trade  at  Manilla, 
278,  544— Chinese  ordered  out  of  the 
country,  545. 
IndigOf  state  of  the  crops  in   Bengal  in 
July,  84  —comparative  statement  of  the 
quantity  made  in  tlie  different  districts 
in  Bengal  in  1825  and  1826,  85. 
Inhumation,  voluntary,  269. 

Jntolvent  Debton*  Cbur*— petition  of  Tho- 
mas Shepherd  for  his  discharge,  408. 

Interpreiert,  examination  of,  388. 

Inwidations  in  India,  387. 

Isle  of  France,  numerous  French  colonists 
exiled  from,  287. 

J. 

JackaU^  hunt  after,  396. 

Jmnei  (Uev.  J.  T.)  appointed  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  687. 

JbiNS^see  India  ( NetherUmdM). 

Jeyport,  new  administration  of  afl^rt  at, 
670,  848. 

Johanna^  arrival  of  the  King  of,  at  Bom- 
bay, 681. 

Johnston  (Capt.),  grant  to,  855. 

Jbhore,  account  \>f  the  tin  mines  of,  64. 

JugunntU%  hinte  for  removing  the  tax 
upon  pilgrims  visiting  the  temple  of, 
270 — account  of  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed at  the  temple,  701. 

Juries  (Native),  meeting  at  Madras  re- 
specting, 862. 

Jury,  on  the  trial  by,  in  British  India, 
453. 

K. 

Karmath,  an  Arabian  tale,  review  of,  826. 


[JoMiary 

Kmrtakulf  or  ancicM   Hiodu  priaces  of 

Madura,  history  of,  9. 

L. 

Labour^  price  of,  in  the  Roman  Empire^ 

834. 
La  Perouttj  probable  discoveiy  of  tiie  Ikte 

of,  625. 
Unyfe  Cawajee.  splendid  ball  and  supper 

given  by,  at  Bombay,  539. 
IMcraiure,  eastern,  on  the  causes  of  the 

neglect  of,  in  Europe,  464. 
LongUutUf  improved  method  of  determin- 
ing, 507«-<orTection  of,  in  the  Hoogh- 

ly,  673. 
Lotteries^  petty,   increasing  at   Calcutta, 

267. 
Lowe  (Sir  Hudson)  arrives  at  Ceylon,  398 

...work  about  to  be  published  by,  510, 
Lus/imgton  (Mr.)  appointed  governor  of 

Madras,  301— dines  with  the  Easulndia 

Directors,  687. 
Lyall  (Dr.)  appointed  agent  and  pliyskian 

at  Madagascar,  587. 

M. 

Macdonald  (Colonel)  on  the  education  of 
cadets,  38— suggestions  by,  respecclBg 
the  study  of  Sanscrit  literature,  352. 

M'Nagkten  (Capt.),  particulars  of  Jua  di^ 
puto  with  the  editor  of  the  OrieHl^ 
Herald,  22— copy  of  his  second  reply 
to  Mr.  Buckingham's  slanders,  229. 

Madras  Qovemment  (General  Orders  cO 
^-thanks  to  the  troops  recently  employ- 
ed against  Ava,  66— officers*  house-rent, 
86— Dooly  corps,  87  —  regulatio«  of 
officera*  staff  allowances,  jft.— altemtioa 
in  the  allowances  to  officers  holding  ar- 
tillery commands,  270— donation  to  the 
troops  recently  employed  against  the 
Burmese,  385 — formation  of  the  51rt 
and  52d  regimenta  of  native  infantry, 
53.'»— treasure  escorts,  674--«trength  of 
native  regiments,  675 — uniform  of  the 
new  regiments,.t6.— courts-martial,  531 1 
857,— civil  and  military  afqiointnieirt^ 
87,  390,  533,  859. 

Madras^  inquiry  respecting  the  revenue 
system  of,  632— native  juries  at,  862 
—shipping  intelligence,  birtlis,  romr- 
riages,  and  death^  90,  272,  390,  &36, 
675,  865. 

-  Supreme  Court — presentment  of 
the  grand  jury  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sessions,  89— observations  of  Sh*  R. 
Comyn  on  the  new  jury  act,  861. 

Apprenticing  Society,  Brst  report 


of,  675. 
Madura,  history  of  the  Kuitakul,  or  an- 
cient Hindu  princes  of,  9. 


JLarmain,  an  Aniomu  wic,  iijir«»T  v.,  w-»w.  r  - 

jKimjiel  (Capt.),  review  of  his  Narrative  of  Mahabuleshwur  HiUs,  notice  respecung,5l3. 

a  Journey  ftom  India  to  England,  649.  Miihmoud  jUh  viceroy  of  £gypt,  account 

JTZa^ToiA  (M.)  on  the  namcsof  China,  815.  of,  254.                                    ^         ^^^ 


Mahratia  C&milry,  oplniont  on  Um  early 
history  of,  353. 

Afafturca-*establi8liroent  of  a  newspaper 
at,  278— directions  for  navigating  the 
ttraiu  of,  399— civil  appointment,  400 
—union  of  this  settlement  to  Penang, 
541 -declared  a  free  port,  673— proposed 
improYemeuts  in  the  town,  682 — births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  95,  278,  682. 


Murder  of  a  child  at  Caicutta,  269-<of 
Lieut,  fiennet  near  Jaulnah,  273— > 
of  a  missionary  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  287. 

Jduscatf  dispute  between  the  Imaura  of, 
and  the  Slieikh  of  Bushire,  401,  685. 

3£us9dnians9  seal  of^  in  the  cause  of  their 
religion,  267. 

Muthoomauth  MuUick,  liberality  of,  269. 


Malcolm  ( Sir  John )  appointed  governor  of     jf«^f„y  on  board  the  Sarah  Indiaman,  589, 

Bombay,  301. 
Mafig'haou'jetif   the   Chinese    poet^     ac- 
count of,  222. 
Manilla^ tee  India  (Sifonisk). 
MantucriplSt  Pali  and  Cingalese,  received 

in  France,  835— of  the  traveller  Bruce 

exposed  for  sale,  836. 
Manwarmg  (Commodore),  notice  of  his 

death,  274. 
Marine  (Bombay)  debate  respecting,  549 

proposed  alteration  in,  687. 
Markets  in  London,  305 — at  Canton,  283, 

544, 685. 
Jlfarruig«— see  Calcutta,  Madras,  $c. 
Martucci  (M.),  return  of,  to  Rome,  687. 
Masul^yatam,  hurricane  at,  675. 
MauritiuSy  regulation  respecting  slaves  at, 

548— account  of  the  numerous  isles  and 

islets  dependent  upon,  635 — seizure  of 

a  Portuguese  vessel  at,  683. 
Mazagon  Mills,  explosion  at,  540. 
Maxetlan,   a  new  trading  port  in  South 

America,  account  of,  542. 
Medical  Service  in   India,  alterations  re- 
quired in,  207,  339,  499. 
Medical  and  Pkymcal  Society  of  Calcutta, 

proceedings  of,  249,  373,  508, 658, 833. 

Mercer  and  Co^  failure  of  the  houae  of» 

548. 
Meteoric  Stone,  fall  of,  near  Kadonab,  834. 
Military  AppoinimerUsu  sec  Cakutta,  Ma." 

dras,  jfC. 
Militaty  Betirement-Fundf^oiposal  for  the 

formation  of,  at  Calcutta.  527. 
MtnutoU  (Baroness),  review  of  her  Recol- 
.    lections  in  Egypt,  504. 
Mitmeet,  account  of  the,  798. 
Moharam,  disturbances  at  Bombay  during 

the  festival  of,  539. 
Monk  ( Capt.),  rumoured  murder  of,  850. 
Monteilh  (Capt),  Persian  order  presented 

to,  410. 
Moorcrqft   (Mr.),   mistakes  of  the   daily 

papers  respecting,  365. 
Moreau  (C),  review  of  his  Chronological 

Records  of  the  British  Navy,  830. 
Mriehchakati,    a  Hindu  drama,    extracts 

from,  50. 
Mummy,  examination  of,  512. 
Munipore,  account  of,  250. 
Munro  (Sir  Tlios.),  tour  of,  through  the 

Madras  provinces,  390,  536,  675. 


688. 
Muttra,  gaieties  at,  266. 

N. 

■ 

Nautdi  at  Bombay,  93- 

Nautical  ^olicfs— discovery  of  a  reef  near 
Penang,  543— of  a  new  sboal  in  the 
China  seas,  t6.— circumnavigation  of 
Ramree^  835. 

Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and 
Asia,  799— 'proposed  improvements  in, 
at  Calcutta,  849. 

Neelgherry  HSls,  phenomenon  observed  at, 
836. 

New  South  ^ofes— formation  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Sydney,  96— change  in 
the  currency,  t6.*»-.scientiiic  expedition, 
509— >new  penal  settlements,  545— go- 
vernment regulation  for  the  graoting 
and  sale  of  lands,  ib, — measures  recom- 
mended for  putting  a  stop  to  the  molesta- 
tions of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  ib. 
—discovery  of  a  new  river,  ib, — account 
of  St.  Vincent  County,  546  — meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultund 
Society,  661  -*  shipping  intelligence, 
births,  marriages,  and  deatbi^  96. 

Newspapers  (Indian  native),  extracts  from 
—operations  of  Runjeet  Singh  against 
the  Afghans,  77,  386,  526,  671,  837— 
accounts  from  Scindia's  territories,  78, 
387,  837— earthquake  at  Hyderabad,  79 
—arrangements  at  Bhurtpore,  386-*- 
hostilities  amongst  the  Afghans,  67}— 
political  arrangements  at  Jeypore,  670, 
848. 

New  Zealand  Princtf  arrival  of,  at  Cal- 
cutta, 673. 

Niger,  its  supposed  course,  250. 

Northern  E^^dition,  accounts  from,  838. 

O. 

Oaths,  judicial,  amongst  the  Hindus,  re- 
view  of  a  tract  on,  475— further  re 
marks  on  the  subject,  670. 

OchteHony  (Sir  D.),  his  proceedings  against 
Bhurtpore  debated  on  at  the  East- India 
House,  136. 

Ojrium,  consumption  of,  in  China,  40.— 
sales  at  Calcutta,  84— markets  at  Can- 
ton, 283, 544, 685, 

Oriental  dttb  at  Bombay,  93. 

Oriental  Literary  Society  of  Calcutta,  re- 
port of,  268,  854. 

Oriental 
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Oriental  LiUrahue^  opittions  on  the  CMisa 
of  Uw  neglect  of,  in  Europe,  464. 

Oriental,  Herald^  purdculan  of  Oipt. 
M*Naghten's  dispute  with  the  editor  of, 
22,  229— oompUint  of  Dr.  Gilcbriet 
agaiDBt,  642. 

OttUr  (Capt.)»  notice  of  bis  death,  179. 

Otaheite,  visit  of  Spaniards  to»  in  1774, 
664. 

P. 

PaU,  or  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists, 
notice  of  a  work  on,  663^  manuscripts 
received  in  Paris,  8«30. 

Fblmer  and  Co,  of  Hyderabad,  meeting  of 
the  creditors  of,  523. 

PantoeU  bridges,  869. 

AWJomenf,  debates  in— petition  from  Wil- 
liam Parker,  a  settler  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  583— mutiny  at  Barrack- 
poie^  i6.  —  appeals  from  India,  686— 
thanks  to  the  army  and  navy  employed 
in  the  late  war  in  India,  880,  881— 
East  India  trade,  882— Cape  of  Good 
Hops  885  ^petitions,  t6. 

Par&atnemiaryPaper — Stote  of  the  currency 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  H(^,  405 — 
East  India  accounts,  878* 

Pamengert  of  ships  to  and  from  India, 
178,  303,  410,  588,  761,  888. 

P^nang— complaint  against  the  gaols,  94 
^arriyal  of  the  new  Recorder,  398 — 
change  in  the  garrison,  541  —naval 
etiquette  enforced,  t6. — ^union  of  Singa* 
pore  and  Malacca  to  this  settlement,  ib, 
—  declared  a  free  port,  673 — present 
state  c^  the  island,  681  —  amval  of 
Mr.  Prince,  871 — duties  and  regula- 
tions, ift.— trade,  872— King  of  Quedab, 
ib.  —  appoiniments,  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  94,  541,  681,  871. 

Persia— progress  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
95, 283,400, 544, 548, 684, 873— arrival 
of  the  British  embassy  under  Col.  Mac- 
donald,  96,  651 — obligations  imposed 
upon  England  by  our  treaty  widi  Penia, 
2B5— rapidity  of  Per&ian  post-horses, 
377— anecdotes  of  the  present  Shah, 
512^decIaration  of  the  Sbah,  873. 

Persian  Gu^'-^diapute  between  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat  and  the  Sheikh  of  Busbire, 
401,  685,  873— attack  on  the  Pasha  of 
Bagdad,  873. 

Phrenology-on  the  organ  of  Ix-nevolence 
in  animals,  63 — substance  of  Dr.  Pater- 
son's  lecture  at  Madras,  90. 

Piracy  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  679,  870. 

PUcaim^s  Island,  present  state  of  the 
inhabitants  upon,  289. 

Pof<#;^— the  Poet  and  the  Nightingale,  21 
— ^the  Taje  Mahal,  26— Epigram,  42— 
the  Vices  of  Time,  196— the  Suttee, 
200— Fame,  211— Sonnet,  322— lines 
on  the  Ruinsof  Rajmahal,  351 — Home, 
467 — epistle  from  the  King  of  Ava  to 
tlie  Emperor  of  China,  478— the  Dew, 
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490— specimens  frqtn  the  Servian,  60S 
— to  Rosa,  648— verses  Irom  the  Cbi- 
ncse,  781-^iatich  froin  tbe  Anwati 
Soliaill,  806— Epigram,  ib. 

Po^yn^iid— robbery  at  the  island  of  Oafao, 
289— state  of  the  inhabitants  upon  Fit- 
cairn's  Island,  tfr.— visit  of  Spanianis  to 
Otaheitein  1774,  664. 

PompeH,  fuitfaer  discoveries  at,  377. 

Poonah,  ball  given  at,  395. 

Poffuguete,  account  of  tbeur  first  vi«t  to 
India,  43. 

Potails,  observations  on,  786. 

Powder  MUls,  explosion  of,  at  Maxagoop 
540. 

Press  (Indian) — remarks  on  the  Court  of 
Directors*  order  to  extend  the  Calcutta 
regulation  to  .Madras  and  Bombay,  272 
— refusal  of  tbe  King's  judges  at  Bom- 
bay to  register  tbe  regulation,  293 — ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  their  refusal, 
309>  569 — the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Bwnbay  Courier  threatened  with  fine 
and  imprisonment,  491*— threatened  po^ 
nishment  of  the  Bengal  Ckromdej  670^- 
interest  taken  by  Government  in  the 
circulation  of  tbe  Native  prints,  851. 

Price  Current  of  East-India  produce  fiv 
January,  307 — February,  412 — Marcfa, 
592— April,  764— May,  892. 

Proverbs,  Arabian,  origin  of,  375. 

PubHcaiions,  new,  and  works  in  tbe  press^ 

258,517,832. 
Punchmfcls,  official  return  reqwcting,  468. 

R. 

Races  at  Bombay,  plan  of,  540-^nt  Cal. 
cutta,  852. 

Mamnad,  titles  of  the  rajah  of,  221— h»- 
torical  account  of  the  principality,  646. 

Bamree,  circumnavigation  of,  835. 

Rangoon^'-wii  Bumum  Empire. 

Begatta  at  Trincomalee,  870. 

Bevenue^  inquiry  respecting  the  systema 
of,  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  632. 

Bevieuf  of  Books — Aioslie's  Materia  Indi- 
ca,  57 — Memoirs  of  Zehir-ed  din  Mi^ 
hammed  •  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindus- 
tan, 234 — Haughton*s  edition  of  the 
Manava-Dherma-Sastra,  237  —  Soed- 
grass's  narrative  of  the  Burmese  War, 
242— Bell's  edition  of  Rollin's  Ancient 
History,  24  g — Sketches  of  Persia,  from 
tbe  Journals  of  a  IVaveller  in  the  East, 
3(;G— Persian  edition  of  tbe  Gultstan, 
or  Rose  Garden,  372— Badenach*s  In- 
quiry into  tbe  State  of  the  Indian  Ar. 
my,  500— Minutoli*s  Recollections  of 
Egypt,  504— Bowring*s  translation  of 
Servian  Popular  Poetry,  606— Alex- 
ander's Travels  from  India  to  England, 
649~Keppel*s  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  from  India  to  England,  eft.- 
Atkinson's  translation  of  La  Secchia 
Raplta,   655  —  Iu.kiao-li,   a    Cbine» 

Novel, 
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novel,  789— TimLowski's  TraveU  in 
China,  p22*->Karniatb,  an  Arabian  tale^ 
826 — Poynder't  Speech  at  the  East. 
India  House  on  the  subject  of  Human 
Sacrifices  in  India,  829— The  Adven- 
turea  of  Naufragus,  ib.  -—  Moreau*s 
Chronological  Records  of  the  British 
Navy,  830. 

Hobberies  at    Bombay,   395— at  Madras, 

675. 
JRoUirit  Ancient  History,  by  Bell,  review 

of,  248. 
"Roman  Empire^  prices  of  labour  and  food 

in,  834. 

Rur\jeei  Singht  account  of  his  operation 
against  the  Afghans,  77,  386,  526,  671, 
847. 

Busda — progress  of  the  war  against  Per- 
sia, 95,  283,  400,  544,  548,  684,  873— 
proclamation  of  General  Termoloff  tothe 
inhabitants  of  Georgia,  284 — view  of 
the  politics  of  Russia  and  Persia,  285 — 
Russian  voyage  of  discovery,  63— go- 
vernment resolutions  respecting  mar- 
riages of  Asiatics  with  Russian  subjects, 
687'— saint  worship,  836. 

Ryan  (£.)>  honour  of  knighthood  con- 
feired  on,  178. 

Ryotwar  System,  extracts  from  the  Code  of 
the  Sultan  of  Mysore  respecting,  821 . 

S. 

Sadi,  apologues  from  the  Gulistan  of,  253. 

Sawers  (Mr.),  leaves  Ceylon,  870. 

Say  (M.),  errors  in  his  dissertations  upon 
Indian  afiairs,  35 — remarks  by,  on  M. 
de  Sismondi*s  New  Principles  of  Pob'ti. 
cal  Economy,  ib. 

Scindia,  account  of  his  movements,  78^ 
387,  847. 

Securities,  Indian,  prices  of,  175,  404i 
54H,  685,  877. 

Sepoys,  prowess  of,  513. 

Serampore,  extract  from  the  sixth  report 
of  the  college  at,  79. 

Servian  Poetry,  specimens  of,  606. 

Shipping,  notices  of— loss  of  the  East- 
Indian  on  Saugor  Sand,  8l-7-loss  of  the 
Bombay  Merchant  in  tlie  Bengal  river, 
85^1aunch  of  the  Sussex  at  Deptford, 
178^lo8S  of  the  brig  Stin  in  Torres 
Straits,  179 — loss  of  the  Britannia  in 
St.  Helena  Bay,  ib. — ^loss  of  the  Dutch 
ship  Wassancer  on  the  coast  of  Hoi- 
land,  301— conduct  of  Capt.  Rous  in 
regard  to  the  H.C.  cruizer  Antelojte, 
541 --loss  of  the  Marmion  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  589 — mutiny  on  board  the 
Sarah,  589,  688 — losses  at  sea  of  the 
Aurora,  Edward  StrelteU,  Java  Packet, 
and  London,  589— massacre  on  board 
the  Tonga,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Irre- 
wuddi,  675— -atrocious  attempt  of  the 
Acheenese  to  cut  off  the  Futteh  EUmah, 
681. 
jfsUtHc  Joum,  Vol.  XXIII.  No.  138. 


Sftips  trading  to  India  and  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  180,  306,  443, 
590,  763— £ast.India  Company's  of  the 
season  1826-27,  307,  444,591,891— 
building  at  Bombay,  539 — Arab,  sail- 
ing under  British  colours,  388. 

i^iom— account  of  Capt.  Bomey's  mission 
to  Bankok,  95,  399,  543— deputation 
from  the  King  to  the  Rajah  of  Trin* 
ganu,  277. 

SiBadang,  legend  of,  254. 

Sickness  at  Cbeduba,  269,  387— at  Kaira, 
395. 

<SSrR^a;)ore^-arrivai  of  trading  junks  from 
Siam  and  Cochin  China,  94 — value  of 
ship  masts  in  China,  ib. — alterations  in 
tlie  currency,  276— trade  with   Pedier, 
i6.— .entertainment  given  by  the  Raffles 
Club,  277 — Catastrophe  on  board  tlie 
Caledonia,    ib,  —  practicability   of   the 
passage  through  New  Haibour,  278— 
appointment  of  a  new  resident,  <39e— 
— trade  with   China,  i6^— arrival  of  Sir 
Ralph  Rice,  t6.— non-arrival  of  Buggis 
prahus,  399— directions  for  navigating 
the   Straits  of  Malacca,  t6.— union  of 
this  settlement   and  Malacca    to    Pe- 
nang,    541  —  Entertainment    to    Mrs« 
Crawfurd,   682  — right  of  Americans 
to  trade  with  Singapore,  ib, — eclipae  of 
the  moon,  683— importation  of  tin,  ib. 
— «ticklac,   ib. — condition    of  the  set- 
tlement,   872  —  Singapore  Institution, 
t6.— births,   marriages,  and  deaths,  95, 
278,  683. 

Slavery  in  the  east,  considerations  on,  445, 
593. 

Smuggling  from  India,  8. 

SnakCi  curious  incident  of,  267— remedy 

for  the  bite  of,  512. 
Snake  Stone,  remarks  on,  657. 

Snodgrass  (Maj.),  review  of  his  narrative 
of  the  Burmese  war,  244. 

Socieiies-^Asiaiic,  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  60,  257,  407,  514,  686,  831— 
Asiatic,  of  Calcutta,  61,  507,  657,  833 
—Royal,  of  Literature,  62— >London, 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, 176— Medical  and  I%ysical  of 
CalcutU,  249,  373,  508,  833— OrienUl 
Literary,  268,  854— Calcutta  Agricul- 
tural, 374^  Zoological,  of  London,  509, 
661,  834— Auxiliary  Bible,  of  Bombay, 
539 — Literary,  of  Ceylon,  661— Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  of  New 
South  Wales,  i6.— Asiatic,  of  Paris,  834. 

Stamp  duty  about  to  be  imposed  at  Cal- 
cutta, 849. 

Stanhope  (Col.),   correction   of  his  mis- 
statement regarding  Dr.  Bryce,  452. 

iSV.  Helena — regulations  for  the  regimental 
libraries,  401  —  military  appointments 
and  promotions,  401,  874— address  de- 
livered by  the  Governor  on  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  obser?atory  on 
6  A 
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Ladder  Hill,  402— utility  of  the  Benefit 
Society  lately  esUblished  in  the  island, 
403— emancipation  of  slaTes,  875. 

Steam  Navigation -^  grant  to  Capt.  John, 
ston,    855. 

Stocks,  daily  prices  of,  for  January,  307— 
February,  412— March,  592— April, 
764— May,  892. 

Storm,  violent,  in  theKadras  provinces, 
536. 

Sugar,  derivation  of  the  word,  536 — 
directions  for  clarifying  that  produced 
in  the  East- Indies,  374. 

StimntU,  the  Hindoo  idol,  account  of  its 
demolition,  255. 

SupersliHon  of  the  natives  of  India,  268 — 
of  the  Chinese  in  Java,  837. 

Suttees,  remarks  on  the  attempts  now  mak- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  356 
—petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  York 
against,  409— description  of  one  near 
Calcutta,  526,  671 — ^testimonies  of  the 
ancients  regarding  the  custom,  621— 
debate  on  the  subject  of,  at  the  East*  India 
House,  689,  696. 

T. 

Taliiiiot  Tree,  leaf  of,  brought  to  Eng- 
land, 65. 

TauffrevUle  (Gen.),  biographical  notice  of, 
390. 

Tawy,  small  settlement  formed  at,  7% 

TeUicherry,  government  proclamation  re- 
specting tlie  port  of,  90. 

T/itfOirff— amusements  at  Chowringhee,  80, 
536,  672,  853— revival  of  amateur  per- 
formances at  Madras,  91  ^amusements 
at  Bombay,  273,  869— native  perform- 
ances at  Calcutu,  513. 

Thibet,  description  of  a  temple  in,  840. 

Tiger,  fight  between,  and  an  Alligator, 
852. 


Index. 

Timher,  Indian,  strength  of,  663. 
Timkowski  (G.),  review  of  his  traTels  in 

China,  822. 
Tin  Mines  of  Jobore,  account  of,  64. 
Tippoo  Saib,  misrepresentations  respecting 

the  sons  of,  850. 
Tritchendoor,  I^end  of  the  Hindu  temple 

at,  201,  317. 


V. 

Van  Diemen*s  iand— arrival  of  ships  mt. 

Vase,  curious,  found  at  Teshire,  377. 
Vepery,  examination  of  schools  at,  864. 

W. 

Weather  in  the  Mofussil  in  July,  79 — at 
Madras,  536,  675. 

Widows,  Hindoo,  petitition  of  the  inba. 
bitants  of  York  against  the  burning  of, 
409 debate  on  the  subject  at  the  East- 
India  House,  689,  696. 

Woods,  Indian,  relative  strength  of  the 
different,  663. 

Wright  (Ens.),  reported  murder  of,  33»J, 
526. 

Wynn  (Mr.),  priie  writership  given  by, 
to  the  boys  of  the  Westminster  school, 
409. 

Y. 

York  (Duke  of),  notice  of  his  death,  301 
— sale  of  Oriental  armour  belonging  to, 
836. 

Youmah  Mountains,  journal  of  a  route 
across,  209. 

YiUi-keaou-le,  tale  of,  789. 

Zendavesta,  account  of  the,  376. 
Zoohg^cai  Society  of  LiOndoiiy  procmfings 
of,  509,  661,  834. 
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